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A NEW, UNIVERSAL AND IMPARTIAL 
ff oo 6-4 


O F 


ENGLAN D. 


0 0 


I. | 


From the Earlieſt Accounts of Britain, to its being firſt invaded by the 
| Romans under Julius Cæſar. | 


„ 


Introductory remarks. Etymology of the name Britain. Its ſituation, form, extent, and natural 


"advantages. 


The mitznner of its being firſt peopled, and its diviſion into Principalities and States, 


with the Appellative names given to the inhabitants of each reſpective diſtrict. 


HE moſt ſecret ſatisfaction that can | 


be enjoyed by mortal is, no doubt, 
the acquirement of knowledge, be- 
cauſe, when once poſſeſſed, it can ne- 
ver be obliterated but by the common defects 
Incident to human nature. The tranſmitting and 
perpetuating events ſeems to have been the firſt, 
and moſt important effort of human genius, and 
has taken place, with conſiderable improve- 
ments, at different periods, and in different parts 
of the world, as the ages have become more re- 
fined and poliſhed. 

The ingenuity of the human mind cannot. be 
diſplayed in more ſtriking colours, or ſhine with 


reater luſtre, than in the formation of Hiſtory, | 


which not only preſents us with the moſt ſingular 
and memorable events, but alſo points our to us 
the re ſpective cauſes which have produced the 
overthrow of one nation, and the riſe and proſ- 
perity of another. 5 


In the delightful ſtudy of Hiſtory a variety of 


objects preſent themſelves to our view: we be- 
come acquainted with the moſt elevated charac- 
ters, ſuch as kings, heroes, legiſlators and phi- 
loſophers, many of whom have particularly diſ- 
tinguiſhed 1 in their reſpective capaci- 
N n | 


—_— 
„ i. — _ * — — — 


ties, and have been the means of inſtructing, po- 
liſhing and reforming mankind. 

This has taken place in moſt parts of the 
world, but in none more materially than in the 
country about which we are now going to treat. 
Of all the diſtricts into which the world is di- 
vided, there cannot be any one whoſe Hiſtory 
claims more attention, (and particularly that of 
an. Engliſhman) than Great Britain. In contem- 
plating the annals of this country the faculties of 
the mind are opened and enlarged, a prodigious 


| fund of important intelligence is procured, and 


that curioſity, which is naturally inherent in man, 
gratified to the utmoſt extent. l 

No Hiſtory whatever can exhibit more illuſtri- 
ous, ſcenes and characters, ot produce a richer 
fund of entertainment and inſtruction, than that 
of Britain, which furniſhes us with the moſt in- 
tereſting events and incidents relative to thoſe 


very people from whom we ourſelves are immedi- 


ately deſcended. Here we behold the manner 
in which a once. barbarous nation has been gra- 


dually poliſhed and brought to a perfect ſtate of 


refinement, notwithſtanding the great oppoſition 
it has met with from ſome of the moſt bold and 
enterpriſing invaders. No country whatever has 

B | | + undergone 


"7 


ns 


HISTORY or ENGLAND. Book I, 
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N undergone greater revolutions, nor can the Hi- || name, Britain, (the miſtreſs of wealth and com- 
ſtory.of any afford more ſatisfactian c che. curi-¶ merce, the favourite .relidence -of 1 and 
| plenty, and the undoubted ſovereign of the ſea) 
| moſt important nature, and-furnjſhes.us with ſuch + is certainly one of. che largeſt and moſt fpontaneous 
| iſlands in the univerſe. It is commodiouſly ſitu- 
ated in the Atlantic Ocean, being bounded on 
the eaſt by the German Ocean; on the Weſt, by 
the Iriſh Sea, or St. George's Channel; on the 
north, by the Deucaledonian or Northern Ocean ; 
and on the ſouth by the Britiſh Channel. Ir is 
of a triangular form, and extends in Kh, from 
north to ſouth, 540 miles: that is, according to 
| aſtronomical calculation, reckoning ſixty miles to 
a degree; but in Engliſh ſtatute meaſure, its 
length is exactly 622 miles and four furlongs. Its 
breadth, which muſt be taken from the Land's- 
End in Cornwall to the South Foreland in Kent, 

l 285 miles, and its circumference, includin 
the windings of the coaſt, 25 30. Its longitude 
s from 9 deg. 45 min. to 17 deg. 15 min. and 

the latitude from 50 to 59 deg. north. | 
The iſland of Great-Britain, from the peculiarity 


ous. It contains numerous occurrences of the 
bi intereſting examples, that, upon ſerious reflection, 
the mind naturally glows with a laudable emula- 
tion to rival the practice of recorded virtue. 

At the time che Roman empire was in 1ts.me- 
ridian ſtate, the iſland of Great Britain was ſcarce 
known; but, fince that period, it has become fa- 
mous throughout the warld, and its inhabitants, 
from their matural courage and ingenuity, have 
explored thoſe parts, which, in all probability, 
would otherwiſe have been ſtill in embrio. By 
theſe means it has become one of the moſt pow- 
erful and opulent nations in Europe, and, from 
its extenſive commerce, and naval ſtrength, has 
been long the envy of other nations. 


Having made theſe introductory remarks, we 
ſhall now proceed to the laborious tafk we are 
about to undertake, namely, to give an accurate, 
comprehenſive, impartial and faithful account of || of its ſituation, enjoys many advantages unknown 
| the origin, revolutions, progreſſive and preſent | to the inhabitants of other countries. The air, 
| ſtate of Great Britain, in which we ſhall minute- | though moiſt; is far from being unhealthy ; and 


= 


| ly preſerve every incident, that has occurred of a || the ſoil is ſo prolific as to produce all the neceſ- 
| material nature, from its firſt being known, to the Þ Jaries and comforts of life. The ſummer is not 
lateſt period of authentic intelligence. ſcorching, nor the winter ſevere, the ſormer bein 
To endeavour to trace minutely the origin of }| tempered with cooling 'brdezes, and the latter 
any country has ever been found a taſk of the loftened by the ſalt vapours that ariſe and ſpread 
moſt arduous nature, and to accompliſh it effec- N #herrfſeives from the ſurrounding ſeas, The ground 
tually a matter morally impoſſible. Such is the || is cloathed with an almoſt perpetual verdure, 
caſe with Great Britain, its origin, like that of || and the whole country diverſified with hills and 
| other nations, being either lott in fable, or bu- | dales, fo as to exhibit to the view a variety of 
- ried in obſcurity. the moſt delightful and enchanting proſpects. It 
Among other vncertainties, there is not any || produces ſuch an abundance of corn as not only 
thing which appears to have puzzled the ſearchers || to ſupply the inhabitants for home conſumption, 
into antiquity more than to account for the name || but alſo to allow the exportation of great quanti- 
of this iſtand, which has received various terms |} ties to foreign parts: and the paſturage is ſo fine 
| from different nations, according to the particu - |] and rich, that the cattle are eſteemed the largeſt 
lar genius of each reſpective language. | and beſt in Europe. The various windings and 
The firſt name it is ſuppoſed to have received || indentions of the.caaſt afford numberleſs harbours 
was that of BRATANACK, which it is faid was || for the ſecurity of ſhipping, and the ſurrounding 
given it by the Phœnicians, who firſt traded ro || fea teems with myriads of fiſh, which not only 
the weſtern coaft of the iſland for tin, lead, and J gratify the inhabitants as food, but turn to their 
other articles. This aſſertion appears highly pro- |] advantage, by the traffic they make with them in 
bable, the word BRATANACk²k, in the Phenician || foreign countries. In hort, from the natural fer- 
it language, fignifying the land of tin. It was af- || tility of the iſland, the ſurrounding ſeas, and in- 
it terwards called by the Greeks ALBTox, a term || terſecting ſtreams, Britain is plentifully ſupplied 
derived from the Greek word Alpos, which ſig- || with every neceſſary article that nature can crave, 
niſics white, in alluſion to the whirenefs of the and moſt of the delicacies that luxury can wiſh 
chalky cliffs with which the iſland is furrounded, for; beſides which, from the great extent of her 
and this is confirmed by the writings of the an- |] commerce, ſhe is no leſs acquainted with thoſe 
tient Bririſh bards themſelves, who call it Ints- {| dainties which are particularly diſtinguiſhed in 
Wen, which, in their language, ſignifies ite || foreign climes. Her inhabitants likewiſe enjoy 
Hand. It was called by the Romans BRETA NEA, || bleſſings to which thoſe of other countries are 
and afterwards BRTTALN, which laft epither is ſup- || total ſtrangers : the ſyſtem of the conſtitution is 
poſed to have been derived from the Britiſh word || fo oppoſite to the leaſt conſtraint, that the meaneſt 
Berith, ſignifying, in that language, #/ze, and ſubject has an equal freedom in enjoyigg the fruits 
which was peculiarly characteriſtic of the cuſtom I of his induſtry as the moſt exalted character in 
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modern term ENGLAND is dertved from an Anglo- 


of the then natives, who took a pride in taining ]| the abundance of his poſſeſſions; ſo that it may 


their bodies with a dye of that colour. The more 


Saxon province called Anglen, the inhabitants of 
Which 2 from their own country, gave 
that name to thofe parts af Which they became 

maſters by conqueſt, and in the coutſe af time it 
was fixed as the ftaple name of the ſouthern parts 
of the iſland, | 


But whatever may have given birth to the 


be juſtly ſaid 


Here Liberty, delightful goddeſs, reigns, 
Gladdens each heart, and gilds the fertile plains ; 
Here firmly ſeated may ſhe ever ſmile, _ 
And ſhower her bleſſings on her favourite iſle, 


When we conſider the great natural advantages 


A on this now famous iſland, it is not to 
e 


p . * 


D. iy © | Provilous th its Inodftth by be Renidhs, 
Gaul ſoon induced others to follow their example ; 


be wondered at that, im very early times, -itſhould | 
have attracted the notice of a people who had 
long before been accuſtomed to commerce, and 
who were deſirous of increaſing the advantages ' 
ariſing therefrom by endeavouring to diſcover | 
places before unknown. This was the caſe with 
the Phcenicians, Greeks and Romans, who ex- 
tended their commerce and navigation as far as | 
the iſland of Britain, with the inhabitants of 
which (who were even then numerous and pow- 
erful) they traded for ſome ages before the Chri- 
ſtian æra. | z 

According to the molt ciroumſtantial accounts 
it evidently appears that the Phœnicians were the 
firſt people who diſcovered this iſland, and that 
the diſcovery was to them productive of the molt | 
conſiderable advantages. They landed and formed 
an intercourſe with the inhabitants of the weſtern 
extremity of the iſland, from whence they ex- 
ported tin and other commodities; and this traf- 
fic they conſidered of ſuch importance, that they 


erected ſeveral ſtiong forts or caſtles in that part 


now called Cornwall, for the preſervation of their 
traders, and the ſecurity of their new eſtabliſhed 
commerce. Nay, ſo jealous were they of this | 
advantage that they concealed the voyage from 
all the reſt of the world; and we are told by 
Strabo, that one of theiriſhips being followed by 
a Roman veſſel, fitted out to diſcover her deſti- 
nation, the Pheenician pilot, in order to fruſtrate 
their deſigns, ran his veſſel aſhore, and that when 
he returned, inſtead of being blamed, he was 
commended for his conduct, and the damage 
ſuſtained made good at the public expence. 

With reſpect to the origin of the firſt inhabi- 
tants of this iſland, it cannot be traced with any 
degree of certainty, a vague and romantic tradi- 
tion only remaining to lead us through the intri- 
cate mazes of fabulous times. Some writers, in- 
deed, have endeavoured to trace the origin of 
the Britons from Samothes, one of the ſons of 
Japher, and others from Brutus, the grandſon of 
Zneas; but both theſe accounts are evidently 
fictitious, . and have been long ſince exploded. 
The moſt probable opinion is, that it was peopled 
at various periods, and from different parts of 
the continent; but it is impoſſible, at this di- 
ſtance of time, to determine the æra when the 
firſt ſettlement was made. 

The earlieſt account that can he relied on as 
authentic is, that this iſtand was firſt peopled by a 
party of the Celts, atribe of ithe Gauls from the 
neighbouring continent, Britain being ſo near 
them that they could diſcern the coaſts from their 
own hills. This happened in the reign of Teutat, 
king of the Celts, about 1860 years before the 
birth of Chriſt. That prince having extended 
his conquelts to the very extremities of Germany 
and Gaul, in order ſtill farther to increaſe the 
commerce of his dominions, ſent a colony of. his 
ſubjects to Britain, who, landing on the ſouthern 
parts of the iſland, there took up their . reſidence, 
This colony affiduouſly employed themſelves to 
their commercial intereſts, to which they were 
warmly excited by the example and encourage- 
ment of Teutat their prince, who, from his vi- 
gorous promotion of traffic, acquired the appel- 
3 of Mercur, which, in the language of the 
Celtz, ſignifies a trading man. 


| 
| 


The great ſuccels of theſe firſt emigrants from | 


their re 


and thus, in proceſs of time, not only the ſea 
coafts; but the interior parts of the iſland, be- 
came inhabited. Theſe latter emigrants formed 
themſelves into different ſocieties, and, having 
no concern with the commerce carried on by ttieir 
brethren, became, in time, adiſtinct people. They 
devoted themſelves entirely to a „ Oe: and 
wandered from one part of the iſland to another 
in ſearch of paſture for their flocks and herds. 
Happy in themſelves, and ignorant of the wants 
introduced by luxury, they were contented with 
the ſtation of ſhepherds, and lived wholly uncon- 
cerned with the wars and revolutions of other 
countries, 

In this ſtate they continued for ſome time, 
when their Belgic neighbours, who had applied 
themſelves to commerce, and obtained from their 
ſouthern acquaintance faint notions of the re- 
finements of life, being too numerous on the 
continent, and conſequently impoveriſhing cach 
other, came in great numbers to Britain. Theſe 
ſpringing originally from the ſame ſtock, uſing 
the ſame language, and having the ſame man- 
ners and cuſtems as the Celts, were hoſpitably 
received by the deſcendants of the firſt ſettlers, 
who ſuffered them to ſettle in Cornwall, Devon- 
ſhire, Kent and Suſſex. In conſequence of this 
they were ſoon incorporated together by inter- 
marriages, and their progeny deemed themſelves 
but one people. Hence, in the courſe of time, 
they became populous and powerful, and the 
Phcenicians and Grecians carried on a commer- 
cial intercourſe with them long before they were 
known to the Romans, 

The great ſucceſs of theſe iſlanders being made 
known to their brethren on the continent, pro- 
digious numbers emigrated, and came over to 
Britain, in hopes of participating of thoſe advan- 
tages for which, even then, the iſland had be- 
come famous. In conſequence of this the firſt 
inhabitants became jealous, being fearful leſt 


the repeated encroachments of their countrymen 


ſhould deprive them of their paſtures, and that 
in time they might endeavour to poſſeſs them- 
ſelves of the whole country. Thus was the 


tranquillity of the old inhabitants greatly inter- 


rupted, and diſcord and faction took place in- 
ſtead of peace and plenty. 

Theſe diſturbances being made known to Di- 
vitiacus, king of the Sueſſonts, he came over 
with a large body of forces, colle&ed from the 
Bibroci, Attrabates, and other Belgic nations, with 
which he reduced great part of Britam, and gar- 
rifoned ſeveral of the inland provinces with his 
troops. In confequence of this, war and devaſta- 
tion took place, and the whole iſland was filled 


with blood and ſlaughter. Every tribe became a 
ſeperate government, and ſuch as were too {mall 


to defend themſelves againſt the inroads of the 
enemy, 1 with others, in order to ſecure 

ſpective rights againſt the common inva- 
der. This had the intended effect; and the con- 
ſequence was that to ſecure themſelves in future, 
the ifland was ſoon after divided into principali- 


ties or kingdoms, each of which was governed 


by a chief choſen by the majority of the inhabi- 
tants in the reſpective diſtrifts. Theſe kingdoms, 


or rather petty ſtares, were ſeventeen in number, 
the names of which, together with the different 


appel- 


— 
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Dunmonii 


Durotriges 


"Belge 


Attrebatii 


Cantii Kent 


Iceni Cambridgeſhire 


much greater integrity than even the 
They ſtrongly reſembled their neighbours the 
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appellations of the people who inhabited them, 


were as follow: 


Principalities. 
Cornwall 
 t Devonſhire 
Dorſetſhire 


0 Somerſetſhire 


Inhabitants. 


Wiltſhire 
Hampſhire 
Barkſhire or Berkſhire 


a Surry 
Regni Suſſex 


Glouceſterſhire 
Oxfordſhire 


| Buckinghamſhire 


Dobuni 


Bedfordſhire 


Cattieuchlant \n 
Hartfordſhire or Hertfordſhire 


Trinobantes -— Hg 


Suffolk 
Norfolk 


Huntingdonſhire 
Northamptonſhire 
Leiceſterſhire 
Rutlandſhire 

Lincolnſhire 

Nottinghamſhire 

Derbyſhire 

Warwickſhire 

Worceſterſhire 

Staffordſhire 


Coritani 


Cornavii 


1} Brigantes 


+} Ottadini 
} 


Shropſhire 
Cheſhire 


' Book 1- 
Principalities. 
Herefordſhire 
| Radnorſhire 

Silures Brecknockſhire 
f { Monmouthſhire 
„ LGlamorganſhire 


| Carmarthenſhire 


Inhabitants, 


Pembrokeſhire 

T Cardiganſhire _ 

Montgomeryſhire 
Merionethſhire 

aernarvonſhire 

Angleſea 

8 Denbighſhire 

| . Flinthire 

Yorkſhire 
Durham 

Cs Lancaſhire 
Weſtmoreland 
Cumberland 


Northumberland - 


Dimetæ 


: 


Ordovices 


The chiefs of theſe different ſtates or principa- 
lities held a ſovereign power over all thoſe by 
whom they were reſpectively choſen to govern; 
but, on particular emergencies, delegates were 
ſent from each to a full aſſembly of the nation, 
in order to appoint ſome reſpectable individual 
to the office of generaliſſimo, or chief commander 


of the whole. But the authority of this officer 


was temporary and his power limited: he was 
only appointed in caſes of urgency, and when the 
whole nation thought themſelves in danger frorn 


held his office, was ameſnable to the cenſure of 
| the general aſſembly by whom he was elected. 


— 


. II. 


Of the firſt inhabitants of Britain, their general characters, perſons, manners, diſpoſitions, babitations, 


method of living, warlike inſtruments, commerce, &c. 


HE. antient Britons, or firſt inhabitants of 

this iſland, were particularly tenacious of 

their liberty, rudely generous, and roughly brave; 
and, according to Diodorus Siculus, 12 
omans. 


Gauls, except being leſs poliſned, and more fe- 
rocious. In their perſons they were tall, well- 
proportioned, and robuſt. The men were ſtrong 
and active, and the women fair, well featured, 
and finely ſnaped. Both ſexes had either red or 
cheſnut- coloured hair, which flowed looſely over 
their ſhoulders; and rhe men conſtantly ſhaved 
their faces, except the upper lip, on which they 
ſuffered the hair to grow to a moſt enormous 
length. Their dreſs was compoled of the ſkins of 
beaſts, and they ſtained their bodies with the juice 
of a weed called woad, rendering the colour more 
laſting by pricking the ſkin before the applica- 
tion of it. The juice of the weed gave them a 
{ky-coloured tinge, which being conſidered as a 


» 


proper ground, was overſpread with a variety of 


other tints, independent of which they were or- 
namented with the repreſentation of flowers and 
animals, which they rudely painted on different 
parts of their bodies. This cuſtom was deſigned 
to anſwer two purpoſes, the firlt, to pleaſe thoſe 
| whorn they were deſirous of captivating, and the 
latter to intimidate thoſe whom they conſidered as 
their enemies. | 

Being naturally robuſt, and enured to all the 
inclemencies of the weather, to hardſhips. and 
fatigue, they acquired a degree of fortitude and 
valour ſuperior to thoſe of more poliſhed coun- 
tries. Strangers to ambition and luxury, their 
wealth conſiſted in their herds of cattle, which 
they drove from place to place for the conveni- 
ence of paſture, Honeſt, ſincere and hoſpitable, 
they conſidered both the perſons and effects of 
ſtrangers inviolably ſacred, and thought it an in- 
diſpenſible duty to afford them ſuch protection as 
laid in their power, They diſdained every ſpecies 


of deceit and artifice, and deteſted thoſe who 


, were addicted to effeminacy or indolence. Their 


darling 


any common enemy; and, during the time he 
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darling object was liberty, and they made not 

the leaſt heſitation. to ſacrifice their lives, in its 
defence. rm + 04 . 4 I 

Wich reſpect. to their habitations, they con- 


© Giſted only of mean huts, ſome of which were 


formed of boughs of trees and refembled ar- 


bours, while others were made of mud and clay, 
and generally covered with turf, Their towns 
conſiſted of a number of theſe huts irregularly 
placed at ſmall diſtances from each other. They 
were ſituated in the middle of woods, and, by 
Way of fortification, they blocked up all the 
avenues with felled trees. They often changed 
the places of their abode, which, in general, was 
done for the better convenience of feeding their 
flocks and herds. : 
Their diet was ſimple, and they were frugal in 
the uſe of it: their food conſiſted chiefly of milk, 
apples, and the fleſh of ſuch animals as they 
Killed in hunting: their common drink was Wa- 
ter, but, upon extraordinary occaſions, they in- 
dulged themſelves with a kind of fermented li- 
quor made of barley, honey, or a ples. This 
was their mode of living, and to this, together 
with the hardineſs of their nature, may be aſcribed 
their great longevity; for, according to Plu- 
rarch, they only began to diſcover the effects of 
infirmity at the age of one hundred and twenty 
years. Their abſtemiouſnefs, ' however, was not 
the effect of ee alone, but in 
ſome meaſure took its riſe from religious prin- 
eiples, as they were ſtrictly prohibited from eat- 
ing fowl, hare, gooſe, or fiſh: the three former 
they brought up as domeſtic animals, but never 
attempted to take the latter, becauſe they ima- 
gined that the waters were the habitation of the 
gods, and that every thing contained. in them 
Was, of courſe, conſecrated to their uſe. On 
the arrival of the Belg: they had introduced ſome 
knowledge of agriculture, ſo that in the courſe 
of time they had an additional and much more 
ſubſtantial kind of food, which was bread made 
of rye and barley, and which was afterwards 
commonly uſed in all parts of the iſland. 


iir 


of braſs. - eld ig 46g 2,8 
The moſt deſtructive implemefts they had was 


who darted his javelins at the enemy, and even 
drove among the thickeſt ranks, rerrify ing, tramp- 
No. * lin 89 4 rn 


Previous to the invaſion of Divitiacus, the 


pPrediost t its Invaſion by the Romans. 99 


ling, and cutting them in pieces with the long 
ſeythes fixed to the axle - tree of the wheels. When 
they approached an enemy, they claſhed their arms 
together, made a diſmal ſound with their rude 
trumpets, gave a loud ſhout, and then continued 
their march, ſinging the actions of their renowned 
anceſtors, Thoſe who directed their chariots 
generally attacked the enemy's cavalry, and the 
warriors would frequently alight, and fight on 
foot, till they were either fatigued or overpowered, 
when they reſumed their ſeats; and they were ſo 
remarkably expert in the management of their 
chariots, that they could ſtop or turn them when on 
full ſpeed, and could leap out or in them as occa- 
ſion required. They charged with an impetuo- 
ſity hardly to be reſiſted; but if once repulſed by 
the enemy, confuſion immediately enſued, and it 
was with the utmoſt difficulty they could be ral- 
lied to renew the engagement. They always 
engaged in ſeparate bodies, drawn up at a confi- 
derable diſtance from each other, that they might 
have room to act, and ſuſtain thoſe who wanted 
ſuccour. | 

This martial diſpoſition was far from being 
confined to the male ſex, The women were 
naturally endowed with uficommon valour and 
perſeverance; they generally accompanied their 
huſbands to the field, and, by their preſence and 
heroic examples, animated them to acts which 
produced both conqueſt and glory. 

With 8 to commerce, the inhabitants of 
the ſea coaſt of Britain were accuſtomed to traffic 
even from the time of Teutat, but to enumerate 
the different articles in which their commerce 
conſiſted, is morally impoſſible. Their chief traf- 
fic was with the Phœnician merchants, who, after 
the diſcovery of the iſland, which, according to 
Sammes, happened before the Trojan war, ex- 
ported . annually great quantities of hides and 
tin, which they fold to the Greeks: and other 
eaſtern nations. After the Belgæ had introduced 
agriculture, the corn and wool of Britain were 
conſidered as valuable commodities, and were 
purchaſed with great avidity. by: the traders on 
the continent. | | 


: * 


Commerce was chiefly carried on by barter, as 
they had not then any kind of coin: the articles 
they uſed as a ſubſtitute ſor that convenience 
conſiſted of iron and braſs rings, which being 


made to a certain weight paſſed among themſelves 


as, current. The . commodities they imported 


were, gold, filver, ivory and pearl: theſe were at 
-firſt conſidered. as matters of curioſity,” but, in 
a. ſhort time, they turned them to advantage by 


8 them into ornaments, which were pur- 
chaſed a 

commerce, in proceſs of time, was greatly in- 
| creaſed : by their induſtry and ingenuity, they 
If found. the am of manyfacturing them into chains, 
| bits, bracelets, collars, .wreaths, &c. which they 


worn by their principal people. This 


brought. to great perfection, and re-exported 

the e ee eee My N 9 4x 
The art of ſhip-building was totally unknown 
to the ancient Britons, | Their navy conſiſted of 
nothing more; than a ſe open boats made of 
flight timber, interwoven with , wicker, and co- 
vered with pitched hides. The tempeſtuous ſeas 
of Britain were not to be navigated with ſuch 
light. yellels as theſe; and ſuch voyages as they 
made. mult, have been very ſhart. It is moſt pro- 
bable ee voyage they undertook was 
g to 
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to the coaſts of Gaul, and that they performed 
theſe only in the ſummer months, and when the 
weather was calm and ſerene. The art of navi- 

ation, as well as ſhip-building, was not known 
till after the arrival of the Romans in this iſland, 
which was about fifty-five years before the Chriſ- 
tian æra. 


| 
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Book I. 


The antient Britons, like the principal part of 
the univerſe, at that time, were groſs idolaters, 
their worſhip being as rude as their manners were 
ſimple. But of this, as well as the nature of their 
civil policy, we ſhall treat at large in the enſuing 
chapter. | 


6 


Of the civil policy of the antient Britons. Of the 
were divided. Their great power and importance. 


HI - 


Druids, and the different claſſes into which they 
The nature of their religion and mode of worſhip. 


Their diſtinguiſhed veneration for the oak, and particularly its natural appendage called the miſſeltoe. 


Their religious and political tenets, &c. 


HE antient Britons were, like the Gavls, 
divided into three claſſes, or. orders, name- 
ly, the Druids, the Equites, and the Plebeians, 
the latter of whom had not any ſhare in the ad- 
miniſtration. The Equites were the nobles who 
commanded in war, and the ſupreme magiſtracy 
was veſted in the Druids, who, though generally 
conſidered as prieſts, acted in a civil as well as 
eccleſiaſtical capacity, in the former of which 


latter abſolute and unlimitted. The reaſon of 
their being poſſeſſed of the ſecular as well as cle- 
rical authority was owing to a notion being pre- 
valent among the-people that none ought to ſub- 
mit to puniſhment for any crime whatever, but 
by divine authority, -which authority was dele- 

ated to, and lodged in, the prieſthood only. 
1 the Druids had an uncontrouled power 
over the minds and perſons of the laity. They 
decided in all controverſies, whether the diſpute 
was in conſequence of mifdemeanors, capital 
crimes, inheritance or property. The ſentence 
pronounced was ſure to be executed; for if any 
perſon refuſed to obey it, he was interdicted from 
all religious rites, deprived of the benefit of the 
laws, rendered incapable of any office of truſt or 
honour, and held in univerſal abhorrence, as a 
monſter of ſacrilege and impiety. 

The term Druid is derived from the Britiſh 
word dryw, which ſignifies oak, and from whence 
they were ſo called on account of the peculiar ve- 
neration they had for that towering monarch of 


the Britiſh plains. They diſtinguiſhed themſelves || 
from the nobles and Plebeians by wearing their | 


hair very ſhort, and their beards exceeding long. 
They carried a long ſtaff in their hand, and about 
their neck hung an ornament enchaſed in gold, 


| 


. 


their influence was exceeding great, and in the 


ll 


which was called the Druids Egg. Their qutfide | 


garment reached to the feet, and in general waz 
of different colours, but when employed in the 
diſcharge of religious ceremonies, they always 
wore a white ſurplice. | | 
The Druids were divided into three orders, or 
claſſes, viz. Druids properly ſo called, Bards, and 
Eubates or Vates. wry 5 
The firſt of theſe claſſes preſided over, and re- 
gulated all public affairs, as well civil as eccleſi- 
aſtical : they were particularly appointed to per- 
form the ſacrifices, and were employed in the 
more ſolemn rites and myſteries "of ids. | 


perſons of rank, and were 


were of the prieſtly order. 


The ſecond claſs, ſtiled Bards, were thoſe who 
compoſed the verſes which were ſung at their re- 
ligious ceremonies: they alſo preſerved in me- 
mory the noble exploits of their heroes; ſo that 
my were at the ſame time both prieſts, hiſtorians 
and poets, They ſuperintended the education of 

probationers for ad- 
mittance into the firſt order, | | 

The third claſs, or Eubates, devoted themſelves 
to the ſtudy of aſtronomy, augury, divination, 
magic, natural philoſophy and phyſic ; ſo that 
they were ſkilled in every art that could excite 
the aſtoniſhment, and eſtabliſh the veneration of 
an ignorant and ſuperſtitious multitude. 

Theſe three claſſes, or orders of Druids, ated 
in ſubordination to a chief, called the, Arch- 
Druid, who was choſen out of their own body. 
This ſupremacy he enjoyed for life, and his perſon 
was deemed ſacred. He inſpected the conduct 
of the ſoyereigns or princes of the reſpective 
ſtates, depoſed ſuch as he thought acted in- 
conſiſtent with their characters, and appointed 
others in their ſtead. His office was not here- 
ditary, for on the death of one, another was 
choſen in his ſtead by a majority of thoſe who 
If any diſturbance 
ever happened among the Druids, it was in con- 
ſequence of the death of their primate, when 
ſuch earneſt endeavours were uſed to get appoint- 
ed to that honourable and powerful office, that 
the freedom of election was ſometimes inter- 
rupees by appeals to the, ſword, In all other 
cales they acted with great moderation and tem- 
perance, and thereby obtained the general reſpect 
and affection of the people. 1 

The power and authority inveſted in the Druids 
was unlimited, but it — be obſerved, to their 
honour, that they always exerciſed it with a be- 
coming dignity, incorruptible integrity, and un- 
common fortitude. Strangers to every ſpecies of 
effeminate luxury, they were ignorant of its at- 
tendant vices: they never ſuffered private intereſt 
to take the pre-eminence of public welfare, nor 
endeavoured to ſupport the former at the expence 
of the latter. They were compoſed of the prin- 
cipal nobility of the kingdom, and conſequently 
by birth, as well as education, devoted to the ſer- 
vice of their country, When any civil diſcords 
took place, they interpoſed, and, by their pru- 
dent admonitions, buried all diſputes in oblivion. 

Their 
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rage of exaſperated armies when on the very point 
of engaging. Fearleſs of the danger, and armed 


only by their ſacred character, they often ruſhed 


between them, diſarmed them of their rage, and 
effected an accommodation by the ſtrength of 
their remonſtrances, and the irreſiſtible power of 


their elocution. 


As they engroſſed the learning 6f thoſe days, 
ſo they took every poſſible precaution to confine 
it within their own order. All their ceremonies 
and literary precepts were performed and deliver- 
ed extempore, nor would they ſuffer any of their 
maxims or religious tenets to be committed to 
writing. They had two motives for this peculiar 
Injunction, the firſt of which was, that the com- 
mon ſort of people ſhould not become acquainted 


with their myſterious learning by means of any, 


manuſcripts; and the latter, that, by continual 
exerciſe, the retentive faculties of their pupils 
might be ſtrengthened and invigorated. 

At certain times in the year they held a kind 
of court in ſome conſecrated 'place for the pur- 
poſe of adjuſting all diſputes between contending 

ies, as alſo for eee the fate of thoſe 
accuſed of having violated the laws of the nation; 
and at theſe times they likewiſe took the oppor- 
tunity of not only making an harangue to their 
pupils, but likewiſe to the people in general on 
the ſubjects of religion, law and E | 

They profeſſed, and propagated, the doctrine 
of the immortality of the ſoul, rogether with 
that of tranſmigration, the latter of which, # is 

enerally ſuppoſed, they communicated to the 

ythagoreans. They diſplayed, in the moſt 


pleaſing light, the rewards with which a life of 


virtue would be crowned in a future exiſtence ; 
but at the ſame time pointed out the dreadful 
conſequences that would attend the wicked and 
abandoned. Their idea of the Deity was noble 
and ſublime : they believed his prefence Red 
the univerſe ; that his power ſupported rhe pil- 
lars of heaven; and that his eye pervaded the 
inmoſt receſſes of the heart. That this was the 


rand principle of their religious notions appears 
Tea e Tacitus, who fays, © It was an 


« opinion univerſally eſtabliſhed in all the coun- 
« tries where the religion of the Druids prevailed, 
«* that to ſuppoſe the preſence of the Deity to be 
« confined within any incloſed place, to repre- 
« fent him in an human form; or by any niate- 


« rial image, was at once derogatory to his ho- 


« nur, and incompatible with his Divine at- 
e tributes.“ 20.10; Dee, ee eee 

But notwithſtanding they entertained ſuch juſt 
notions of the Supreme Being, yet, ſtrange as it 
may appear, their religious tenets in general 
teeined with the groſſeſt ſuperſtitions. They ad- 
mitted an inferior Kind of deities, and paid Di- 
vine honours to Jupiter, Mars, Apollo and Mer- 


cury, under the names of Taranus, Heſus, Be- 


lenes and Teutates, To theſe, after being 
invaded the Romans, they added Minerva, 
Diana and Hercules, the latter of whom they 
diſtinguiſhed by the name of Ogmius, which, 


— 


| the Druids reſumed their former 


in the Britiſh language, ſignifies, the god of 


Etoquence. © : Al 
Their external mode of worſhip. was compoſed 


of prayers, thankſgivings, in vocations, oblations 


and- ſacrifices. At firſt their oblations confifted + 


only of fine meal or flower ſprinkled with falt, or 


„ 


n 
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Their authority was ſufficient even to ſoothe the 


a cake compoſed of the like ingredients mixed 
with water; and their ſacrifices of beaſts and 
birds. This ſimplicity was preſerved till they 
formed an intercourſe with the Phernicians from 
whom they adopted the horrid practice of offer- 
ing up human victims, the manner and cere- 
monies attending which were of the moſt cruel 
nature. At firſt, malefactors only were the ob- 
jects of this batbarous rite; but, in ptoceſs of 
time, innocent perſons alſo became the victims of 
their horrid ſuperſtition. They even improved 
on the cruelty of that nation from whom they had 
received ſo horrid a practice: they grew ſtrangers 
to the feelings of humanity, and carried their 
ſuperſtitious barbarity to the moſt unbounded 
lengths, forming wicker idols of ſuch a mon- 
{trous ſize as to contain whole crouds of people, 
who were burnt at once, together with thoſe 
prodigious incloſures, to expiate the anger of their 
gods. This inhuman and deteſtable cuſtom was 
continued till the iſland was ſubdued by the Ro- 
mans, when thoſe people, contrary to their uſual 
clemency, and political regard for conquered na- 
tions, totally extirpated ir, together with almoſt 
every memorial of that ſuperſtition which had ſo 
long been preſerved by the Druids, previous to 
their arrival. Aſter their departure, however, 
practices, 
which they continued till the reign of the em- 
peror Nero, when Paulinus Suetonius reduced the 
iſland of Angleſea, which was the principal place 
of their retreat, and overwhelmed them with 
ſuch unexpected and ſudden deſtruction, that the 
knowledge and tradition which had been con- 
veyed to them by their predecefſors was almoſt 
annihilated. 

The religious ceremonies of the Druids were 
performed in groves conſecrated to their reſpec- 
tive idols. Theſe groves were compoſed of, ſur- 
rounded by, and fenced in with, lofty oaks, that 
tree being the greateſt object of their eſteem and 
veneration. In moſt of their ceremonies they 
likewiſe took occaſion to uſe ſome parts of 
this tree, Their altars were covered with its 
branches, their victims adorned with the ſmaller 
boughs, and all concerned in the ſacrifices deco- 
rated with garlands made of its leaves. Nor was 
their veneration confined to the tree itſelf: the 
miſſeltoe, which nature has made to grow on, 
and embrace the ſturdy oak, they eſteemed as' 
the choiceſt gift of heaven: and held the appli-- 
cation of it to be univerſally efficacious in medi- 
cine, This myſterious arcanum they annually 
ſought for with great eagerneſs, found with tranſ- 
port, and gathered in the midſt of a great num- 
ber of people, who flocked from all quarters at 
the ſtated times appointed for the ſolemnity, to 
welcoiie what they called the pledge and earneſt 
of future felicity. On this occaſion, the Arch- 
druid, .clad in a white robe, aſcended the tree, 
ST with a conſecrated golden knife or pruning- 
hook, cropped the miſſeltoe, and received it in 
his white robe, with the greateſt marks of ſatis- 
faction. Wich this precious acquiſition, he de- 
ſcended from the tree amidft the joyful acclama- 
tions of the enraptured multitude, who deemed 
it the happy omen of a proſperous year. In ac- 
knowledgment of this happy event, the Arch- 


druid made a facrifice of two bulls. during which 
ceremony he invoked the powers preſiding over 
the healing art to render the miſſeltoe efficacious, 
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. rious and valuable manuſcript now in the poſſeſſion 


will live with them there, 


by 
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and that by its application all who were . diſeaſed 

might be cured of their reſpective infirmities. 
The tree on which the miſſeltoe had been found 

was conſidered as particularly favoured by the De- 

ity, and conſequently entitled to a more than 

common veneration. This ſuperſtitious notion 

greatly encreaſed, and at length fuch was their 

unbounded regard for this tree, that they made 

it the immediate object of their adoration, 

The maxims and tenets of the Druids, as well 
thoſe of a civil as religious nature, have been 
principally buried in FN ca by the all-devour. 
ing hand of time. But notwithſtanding this pow- 
rw 7 invader, ſome few have been preſerved, and 
we are happy in having it in our power to lay 
them before our readers, We have extracted 
ſome of them from the moſt antient records on 
the ſubject, but the greater part from a moſt cu- 


of a Britiſh nobleman, and to whom, for his 
great condeſcenſion in permitting us to commu- 
nicate to the public ſo diſtinguiſhed a piece of an- 
tiquity, we are in duty bound to return our moſt 
ſincere and grateful acknowledgements. 

Theſe maxims, or tenets, may be divided into 
three, claſſes, namely, religious, political and 
miſcellaneous. And firſt, their ; | 


Religious Tenets. | | , 


| 

1. There is but one ſupreme God, who is in- | 
finite and omnipotent. 15 1 
2. Every thing upon the face of the earth de- 
rives its origin from above. | 
The ſoul is immortal, and every, human 
being after death ſhall be brought to account for 
his conduct on earth, and, puniſhed or rewarded 


4. The world, if ever deſtroyed, will be either 
by fire or water. | 


* 


| Aa Ohio 7957: 
5. There is another world, and thoſe who kill | 


* 


themſelves to accompany. their; friends thither, 
6. The diſobedient muſt be. excluded from ſas; 
crifices. Tor Tina: Nu i en 
7. Money lent in this world will be repaid: in 
the. next: that is, thoſe. who have relieyed: the 
indigent here will be rewarded for it hereafter, 
8. Letters given to dying ER thrown 
on their funeral piles, will be faithfully, delivered 
to whom they are addreſſed in the other world. 
9. Malefactors, priſoners. of war, or, in caſe 
of neither, innocent perſons, are, tobe ſlain upon 
the altar, or burnt alive, incloſed in a wicker 
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There are flill many remains of theſe ancient edifices to 
be ſeen in different parts of the iſland; but the molt conſpi- 
cuous are thoſe called Stonehenge, near Ambreſhury in Wilt- 
ſhire, a deſcription of -which will furniſh the reader Wich a 


proper idea of che nature of the whole, It conſiſta of the 


remains of two circular and two ov ranges of rough ſtones, 
having one common center. The outer circle is 108 feet in 
diameter, and, . when perfect, conſiſted of thirty upright 
ſtones, ſeventeen of which are ſtill ſtanding, and ſev more 
lying on the ground, ſome whole, and vthers broken. The 
upright flones are from eighteen to twenty feet high, from ſix 
to ſeven ſeet broad, and about three feet thick, place about 
three feet from each other. They are joined at the top by | 
impotts, with tenons fitted to mortiſes for keeping'them in a 
due poſition. The upright tones are tapered towards the 
top, which appears to have been done with. a chiſſel, but the 
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Coloſſus, in honour, and to appeaſe the anger, of 
the gods. N Ne, ne ene e 
Political Tenets. 

1. All maſters of families are ſupreme-lords 
of their on houſhold; they have abſolute domi- 
nion over their wives, their children, and their 
ſlaves. $7" be | 

2. Children are to be educated apart from their 
parents, and never to be admitted publickly into 
their company till they attain the age of fourteen 

4 3- Upon extraordinary emergencies a man may 
be ſacrificed for the good of his country. 

4. When the ſafety of the ſtate requires it, a 
man may. be ſlain, in order. to foretel future 
events, from.the manner of which the body falls; 
from its motion after it has fallen; from the flow- 
ing of the blood; from the appearance of the 
wound, or from inſpecting the motions of the 
vital parts. Wi; 

. Thoſe who are excommunicated. for their 
didbedience or diſloyalty, ſhall be deprived of 
the benefit of the law, ſecluded from ſociety, and 
rendered incapable of any employment. 


© Miſcellaneous Tenets. 


1. No inſtruftion muſt be given to youth but 
in the ſacred groves. Mrs 9 

2. All commerce with ſtrangers is prohibited. 

3. The ſecrets of the ſciences muſt not be 
committed to writing, but fixed in the memory. 

4. He merits death who comes laſt to the 
aſſembly of the ſtates. . 50 6 

5. Miſſeltoe muſt be gathered with reverence, 


in a future life according to his actions. if poſlible, on the ſixth day of the month, and 


cut with a golden bill or pruning hook. 
6. The powder of miſſeltoe is a ſovereign re- 
medy againſt all diſeaſes. © 


Though the Druids had not originally any 
public ſtructures, either becauſe they were igno- 
rant of the art of building, or held it impious 


to worſhip the Deity in confined places made by 


the feeble hands of man; yet, in proceſs of time, 
they followed the practice of other nations, and 
raiſed temples and monuments in honour: of the 
inferior deities they adored. Theſe temples con- 
ſiſted of rude ſtone; pillars, placed in a circular 
form, with a floping altar in the middle, and the 
top left entirely open“. At ſome diſtance from 
the temple was a kind of obeliſk, in different 


impoſts are plain, and without the leaſt kind of decoration. 
The inner circle is about eight feet from the outward one, and 
conſiſted originally of forty ſtones ; of theſe there are about 
| nineteen/ left, tg t of which are fallen down, and the re- 
— eleven 1 one, 4 Between theſe'' two circles is a 
walk of about three hundred feet in circumference, and from 
| which the temple being viewed, affords a moſt ſurprizing and 
wonderful effect on the ſpectator. The temple is incloſed 
a trench near thirty feet broad, and diſtance about au hand 
\ feet from the inner circle. There are three paſſages to it 
over this trench, one of which, is much mbre conſiderable. 
than the other two, and, no doubt, was the grand entrance 
to the body of the temple, . A PAR 5 
For ſome diſtance round this famous monument are great 
numbers of ſepulchres, or, as they are called, Barrows, which 


| are covered with earth, and raiſed in the form of a bell. 


They 


Cane, ML. Previous to its Invaſion by the Romans. 13 
7 — of which were holes for the convenience of 


8 f. | principalities governed by their own particular 
* ogy unhappy victims who were deftined | chieftains, 1 4 could hag be always Fe — 
as IACrInces. 


. , act in conſort with the common enemy. Their 
Such were the maxims and tenets of the Druids, || country alſo was eaſy of acceſs, being open and 
and ſuch the ſtate of the antient Britons at the 


of tt unfortified ; nor had they any place where the 
time Julius Czfar meditated the conqueſt of their || could conveniently We ehe- ſecure 3 
country. p 


3 | ſelves in a retreat, except their dreary foreſts 
We have already obſerved that the Britons wete || bogs, and mountains, which were — 2 in che 

a fierce, courageous and warlike people; but it || northern parts of the iſland. 

muſt be remembered that they were very ill ſu 


| | From theſe, and many other diſadvan | us 
lied with arms, had neither money or 1 : Y | tageo 


wk bp; 3 1 e || circumſtances, they were expoſed to an invaſion. 
ores, and, comparatively ſpeaking, were W 


8 p el ing, were te from the moſt powerful nation on the earth, elated 
unacquainted with military diſcipline. Theſe 


b N with former conqueſts, and headed by a com- 
were certainly great diſadvantiges; but the moſt || mander, who had acquired more fame from his 
material evil that attended them was, a want of || military atehievements than any general at that 
union, which aroſe from the number of ſtates, or | ole known throughout the univerſe. 
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From the firſt Arrival of the Romans in Britain, to their final Departure 
Tf from the Iſland. 
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Julius Ceſar reſolves to invade Britain. His ſuppoſed reaſon for forming ſuch a reſolution. Embarks 
with his forces, and ſails to the coaſt of Britain. After ſome difficuity lands his troops, engages the 
Britons, defeats them, and obliges them to ſue for peace. Suſtains conſiderable loſs in his navy by a 
tempeſt. The Britons, in hopes of recovering their liberty, attack the ſeventh legion, but are repulſed 
by the unexpected arrival of Julius Ceſar. They gather together à confiderable army, and proceed 
with great reſolution towards the entrenchments of the Romans. Cæſar advances againſt them, and a 
deſperate battle enſues, in which the Britons are defeated with great laughter. In conſequence of 


this they again ſie for peace, which being granted, on certain conditions, Cæſar re-embarks bis 
forces, and returns to Gaul. 


HE ambitious hero, who aſpires after (| litician, and the friend. His only failing was 
conqueſts, like the miſer who daily ||] ambition, the purſuit of which he carried. to the 
labours to encreaſe his riches, the more || greateſt lengths, and the conſequences reſulting 
he endeavours to gratify his deſires, Ko which perpetuated his name with honour to 

the farther he 1s off from accompliſhing his ends. || fucceeding generations. 
But it muſt be obſerved, that the purſuits of theſe At the time Julius Cæſar meditated the conqueſt 
different characters have very different tendencies. || of Britain, the Roman empire had arrived at its 
The ambitious and generous man is defirous of || meridian of military glory. He had long been 
increaſing his poſſeſſions, that he may have the || at war with the Gauls, who were fo diſtinguiſhed 
opportunity of liberally conferring favours on his || for their martial courage and diſcipline, as to be 
friends in particular and the diſtreſſed in general; || a terror to all around them. Cæſar was deter- 
while the miſer, too frequently by the baſeſt of || mined, if poſſible, to diveſt them of this diſtinc- 
means, accumulates wealth, and then fordidly |] tion; and, from his ſuperior courage, and mili- 
conceals it. tary proweſs, at length obtained his ends, and 
The firſt of theſe characters is juſtly due to || made. them totally ſubje& to the Roman yoke. 
Julius Cæſar, who is univerſally acknowledged Elated with this ſucceſs; and prompted by am- 
to have been at once the man, the hero, the po- bition, his darling paſſion, Cæſar reſolved to ex- 


tend 
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— extend to a conſiderable diſtance from the temple, but 
are ſo placed as to be all in view of it. Many of theſe have 
been , and in them were found either human feeletons, 
or aſhes of burnt bones, together wich different kinds of 
warlike inſtruments. From theſe ſepulchres being within 


roper to bury their dead adjoining to thoſe places where they 
— the Supreme Being. Send, all worſhip indi- 
cates a ftate of futurity, and they might reaſonably imagine 
that no place was ſo proper for depoſiting the relics of their 
departed friends, as the ſpot dedicated to the ſervice of that 
fight of the temple, we may conclude, that the antient Bri- || Being with whom they hoped to live for ever. 
tons, 9 riſtians of che protien age, thought it moſt | 
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cited a revolt. 


of the ocean, and to join realms b 
which were ſeparated by nature. The iſland of 
Great Britain was at that time almoſt unknown to 
the Romans, They had, indeed, heard of ſuch 


a place, but could not form any idea of its ſitu- 


ation; nor had they ever entertained the notion 
of undertaking a naval expedition to any country 
ſeperated by the continent from the ocean. This 
was a raſk reſerved for Cæſar, whoſe martial ge- 


nius, and perſevering diſpoſition, prompted him 


to engage in enterprizes of the moſt hazardous 
nature, and ſuch as had never been thought of 
by his predeceſſors. go He ny 


What were the motives that induced Cæſar ro 


form the reſolution of invading Britain has been 
a matter of ſome diſpute among the learned. One 
reaſon aſſigned is, that he did it in order to puniſh 
the iſlanders for having ſent ſuccours to the Gauls 
while he was at war- with that nation, as alſo for 
having given refuge to the Belgz, who had ex- 
Admitting theſe circumſtances, 
we need not wonder that Cæſar ſhould form the 
reſolution of commencing hoſtilities [againſt the 
Britons, it having been long an eſtabliſhed maxim 
with the Romans to conſider all auxiliaries as prin- 
cipals, and not to allow any one who aſſiſted their 
enemies to eſcape with impunity. | PL): 

Beſides theſe, there are other reaſons aſſigned 
for. Cxſar's invading Britain. Suetonius is of 
opinion, that he was induced to it from the hope 
of finding a great quantity of pearls, which were 
then in the higheſt cſteem, and which he imaged 
to be one of the natural productions of the coun- 


try; though in this he was greatly miſtaken, they 
warded for their ſubmiſſion: 


being only an article of traffic, and purchaſed by 
the Britons from the Phoenician merchants. Ci- 
cero inſinuates, that his ſtrongeſt motives were, 
to get poſſeſſion of the mines in Britain, which at 
that time were conſidered of ineſtimable value. 
We cannot, however, in juſtice to Cæſar, admit 


of either of theſe as reaſons for his forming the 


reſolution of invading Britain. 


It is certain that avarice did not conſtitute any |} 


art of his character; and therefore it is moſt rea- 
Foitablle to ſuppoſe that he was, on this occaſion, 
actuated by that ambition and thirſt for glory 
which appears to have been the characteriſtic of 
his diſpoſition, and to have, in a peculiar manner, 
diſtinguiſhed him from the reſt of mankind. 

Bur whatever was the real motive that excited 
Caiar to undertake this arduous taſk, it is certain 
that the precautions he took preparatory to the 
execution of this deſign, were of the moſt judi- 
cious nature, and diſcovered him to be at once 
the politician and the general. He firſt reſolved 
to make himfelf acquainted with the nature of 
the place he was about to conquer. To effect 
which he ſent for ſeveral of the merchants that 


frequented the coaſts, of whom he made enqui- |} 


ries relative to the extent of the iſland, the ſitu- 
ation of its harbours, and what number of veſ- 
tels each would contain, the nature of irs fortifi- 
cations, and the genius, laws, cuſtoms, and mili- 
tary diſcipline of its inhabitants. 

Not being able to obtain any ſatisfactory an- 
ſwer to theſe reſpective queſtions, and at the ſame 
time perſuaded that caution was abſolutely neceſ- 
ſary in ſo critical an undertaking, Cæſar diſpatch- 


ed C. Voluſenus, a tribune of his army, to recon- | 


| 


| 


l! 
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tend the glory of his arms beyond the boundaries 
conqueſt, 


| 3 Book It. 
noitre the coaſts, ordering him, after he had gained 
all poſſible intelligence, to make the beſt of his 
way to. the territory of the Morini, or Picardy, 
whither he would aſſemble his forces, both naval . 
and military, and from whence he ſhould embark: 


them for the intended expedition. 


were greatly alarmed. They had, 


. . „uns 
In the mean time the inhabitants of the mari- 
time parts of Britain, being informed of Cæſar's 


* 


ard. of the | 


deſign by the merchants who "had hes iſtand,.. 
c 


fame of the Romans, and were fearful, 
with ſo formidable a 4 8 They therefor: called 
a general aſſembly of. 


of engaging 


. : 


| 2 the people, in order tg de- 
tberate on what meaſures were molt neceſſary ta 


be taken to avert..the impending. ſhorm, The 


y 


- 


N 


reſult of this meeting was, that ambaſſadors ſhould 


be immediately diſpatched to Cæſar, offering ſub- 
miſſion to the Roman power, and promiſing to 
deliver up hoſtages for their future faelir | Edd 
Cæſar received theſe ambaſſadors with the moſt 
apparent tokens of reſpect, and after exhortin 
them to continue ſtedfaſt in their allegiance, ail: 
miſſed them tq their own country, accompanied 
by a Britiſh prince named Comius, whom, for his 
firm attachment to his intereſt, he had appointed 
king of the Atrebates, In this perſon, Cæſar had 
placed the greateſt confidence, and being ſenſible 


that he was held in high eſteem by his country- 


men, thought him the moſt likely perſon to bring 
them over to his intereſt. He therefore directed 
him to viſit the different ſtates, and exert his ut- 
moſt efforts in perſuading them to ſolicit the pro- 


/teftion of the Romans; and to promiſe them, 


| 


| 


. 


that when himſelf ſhould arrive in Britain, which 
would be very ſpeedy, they ſnould be amply re- 


This ſcheme, however, proved abortive 3 for 


| no ſooner did Comius land, and deliver his com- 
| miſſion than he was apprehended and loaded with 


chains. The nature of his commiſſion was; in- 
deed, a kind of treaſon againſt that community of 
which he was a member, and therefore he was 
conſidered and treated as a traitor to his country. 
This was not the only diſappointment Cæſar 
met with in his firſt efforts towards executing his 
deſign of invading Britain. Voluſenus, whom he 
had diſpatched to ſurvey the coaſts, returned in 
five days from his cruiſe, but without being able 
to give him any ſatisfactory information: he had, 
indeed, examined different parts from the ſea, but 
from the great numbers of people that appeared 
on the ſhore, in an hoſtile manner, he was fearful 
of attempting to land, and therefore returned 
without accompliſhing the ends for which he was 
ſent. pu ENT 
A.C. 55. But theſe diſappointments were not 
ſufficient to check the ardour of Cæſar. He had 
formed the refolution of invading Britain, and was 
determined, at all events, to carry his deſign into 
execution, He accordingly embarked his infan- 
try, conſiſting of two legions, on board eighty 
tranſports, and allotted eighteen ſhips for his ca- 
valry, whom he ordered to follow with the utmoſt 
expedition. The reſt of his army he ordered to 


be cantoned among the Menapii and part of the 

Morini, under the command of two experienced 

officers ; and left a third, with a ſufficient garrt= 

ſon, to occupy the place and harbour during his 

abſence. DO" 

Having taken theſe nece cautions, and 
A _ — embarked 
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En Ab. I, 1 
.embarked his tr ſtined fo! | 
Cæſar ſet ſail from Morini, or Picardy, about one 
-&'clock in the morning, on the 26th day of Au- 


ops deſtined for the expedition, 


guſt, in the year of the world 3949, and fifty-five' 
years before the Chriſtian æa. | 
About ten o'clock the next morning he arrived 

on the coaſt of Britain, at that part now called 
Dover, Where he ſaw the rocks and cliffs covered 
with an infinite number of armed iſlanders, who, | 
from the nature of the place, could oppoſe his 
landing with the greateſt advantage He, how 
ever, gave orders for the ſnips to caſt anchor, and 
lay out for ſome time in ſight of the Britons, en- 
| cting the arrival of that part of his fleet which! 
To had ordered to follow with the cavalry. Theſe, | 
however not appearing according to his expecta- | 
tions, and finding it impoſſible to effect a deſcent 
on that part of the coaſt, he ordered the ſhips to 
weigh anchor, in order to find out a more plain 
and eaſy ſhore. They accordingly ſet ſail about 
four o clock in the afternoon, and after proceeding 
about three leagues to the / northward, came to a 
art which appeared much better calculated for ef- 
fecting their deſigns than the former; and which, 
according to the opinion of the moſt authentic hi- 
ſtorians, was the place now called Deal. 
The Britons, having cloſely watched his mo- 
tions, and ſuſpecting his deſign, immediately diſ- 
patched their cavalry and chariots to be in readi- 
neſs to diſpute his landing till they could be ſup- 
rted by the infantry, who were ordered to follow 
with all poſſible expedition. The fight of ſo for- 
midable an army ſtruck a terror in the Romans; 
and nothing but the genius and perſevering diſ- 
poſition of Cæſar could have ſurmounted the dif- 
ficulties that now oppoſed his enterprize. He 
was a ſtranger to the method of landing troops 
in the face of an enemy: he wanted boats, and, 
at the ſame time, his ſhips drew too much water 
to come cloſe to the ſhore, Theſe obſtacles be- 
ing obſerved by the Britons, who were convinced 
of their deſign to effect a landing if poſſible, they 
determined to.take proper advantage of it. Ac- 
cordingly; without waiting for an attack, great 
numbers of the cavalry rode into the water, and 
engaged the enemy at a diſtance with the moſt 
undaunted reſolution. . The Romans were laaded 
with heavy armour, and therefore could hot move 
with that alertneſs to which they were accuſtomed 
on ſhore ; while the Britons, having the free uſe 
of their limbs, and poſting themſelves in thoſe 
parts which knew to be ſhallow, diſcharged 


4 
- 


their darts and javelins with great advantage. 


This unexpected oppoſition had the moſt alarm- 
ing effect on the Romans: their former courage 
and inttepidity forſook them; and, according to 
Cæſar's own confeſſion, they ſhrunk from the at- 
tack. 


tage under which his ſoldiers laboured, gave di- 
rections for his gallies to be rowed near the ſhore, 
and attack the Britons with their flings, engines, 
darts and other miſſile weapons. This expedient, 
in ſome degree, ſucceeded; for the Britons being 
no leſs confounded at the ftrange appearance of 
the gallies and the motion of the oars, than in- 
timidated at the damage they ſuſtained from the 
ſtones and miſſile weapons thrown by the enemy, 
ſuddenly pauſed, and then retreated to a ſmall di- 
ſtance from the ſhore, ö 


The Roman general, perceiving the diſadvan- | 


— * 
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| But notwithſtanding this advantage, the Ro- 
mans were ſtill averſe to leaving their veſſels, 


which being obſerved by the ſtandard-bearer of 


the tenth legion, in order t animate them, he 
leaped overboard with the ſtandard in his hand, 
crying aloud, „Follow me, my fellow-ſoldiers, 
5 unleſs yqu want to betray che eagle into the 
e hands of the enemy; for Lam determined 10 
{diſcharge the duty I owe my countty: This 
{ſpeech had the deſired effect: the ſenſe of honour 
now prevailed over the ſenſe of danger; and te- 
proach effected what per ſuaſion had attemiptedi in 
vain. The whole legion inſtantly leaped out of 
the wy after their ſtandard · bearet, and their ex- 

eing followed by the teſt of the army; they 
all moved in a body towards the ſnore. Ih ton- 
ſequence of this; a very obſtinate battle enſued; 


[| which had liked to have proved fatal to the Ro- 


mans, who finding it impoſſible to form in the 
water, could not avail themſelves bf theit diſci- 
pline and military ſkill; while thoſe who gained 
the ſhore were ſurtounded and cut to pieces by 
the Britons. | OV oe l 01 J. 
The fortune of Cæſar was now on the point 
of deſerting him : he ſaw the danger, and hoping 
to ayeft-1t, commanded his gallies to be Auel 


with ſoldiers, in order to row about, and ſuſtain 


thoſe who wanted ſuccour. This expedient had 
the deſired effect: the Romans were ſoon enabled 


to gain firm footing on the beach, where, form- 


ing in proper order, they proceeded to charge 
with their uſual confidence. They now profited 
by that heavy armour which had before encum- 


bered them; they attacked the iſlanders with ſuch 


fury, that they ſoon gave way, and fled with the 
utinoſt precipitation to their woods and foreſts; 
Czlar, however, did not chuſe to purſue them; 
owing, as he himſelf informs us, to his want of 
the cavalry, which were ſtill detained by the con- 
trariety of winds. 

As ſoon as the diſpitited Britons had collected 
themſelves together, and were a little recovered 
from the conſternation into which they had been 
thrown by their late defeat, they debated on what 
meaſures were moſt prudent to purſue in order to 
avert the calamities that threatened their country. 
Convinced of che ſuperiority of the Romians, and 
dreading the effects of farther oppoſition to an 
enemy now conſidered invincible, they reſolved 
to ſubmit to the conqueror. Accordingly they 
diſpatched an ambaſſador to Cæſar, in ordet to 
ſue for terms of peace; and, as the moſt effec- 
tual means of obtaining it, releaſed Comius, and 
joined him in the embaſſy, hoping that his medi- 
ation might ſoften the reſentment of the victo- 
rious Roman, In the meſſage ſent by theſe am- 
baſſadors to Cæſar they apologized for their con- 
duct in having made Comius a priſoner, aſcribing 
it to the fury of the ungovernable multitude, and 
begging pardon for the offence; they likewiſe 
promiſed, in caſe he ſhould accept of their ſub. 
miſſion, to deliver up ſuch hoſtages as he ſhould 


require, and in future to pay a ſtrict obedience to 
his commands. 


This offered ſubmiſſion was higly pleaſing to 
Czfar, who, after reproaching them for violating 
a former treaty, granted them a peace on very 
eaſy terms, but demanded hoſtages of his own 
nomination, as a proper ſecurity for their future 


fidelity. 8. 


| 


But this great ſubmiſſion only aroſe from neceſ- 


of affairs would admit. 
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Theſe demands were readily agreed to by the 
Britons ; and ſome of the hoſtages wete imme 
diately delivered, with aſſurances that the reſt 
ſhould be ſent him with all convenient ſpeed. 
In the mean time the Britons diſmiſſed their army, 
and, in a general aſſembly of their princes, de- 
termined to recommend themſelves and their 


: 


country to the clemency and protection of Cæſar. 


ſity, as they took the firſt opportunity that offered 
of revolting, and endeavouring to recover that 
liberty which they prized as the deareſt and moſt | 
valuable enjoyment of life. | 

At the time Cæſar was elated with the thoughts 
of having ſubdued the Britons, he received intelli- 

nce that the veſſels which contained his cavalry, 
and had failed from Gaul with a gentle breeze, 
were, on their approach near the Britiſh coaſt, 
overtaken by a dreadful tempeſt, and the whole 
diſperſed. Some of them were driven back to the 
place from whence they came, and others to the 
weſtern parts of England; from whence, as ſoon | 
as the ſtorm abated, they made the beſt-of their 
way to the continent. This ſtorm, which hap- | 
pened at the full moon, and in the middle of the 
night, did conſiderable damage to the fleet which 
lay in the Downs. Twelve of the principal veſ- 
ſels were daſhed to pieces, and the reſt ſo much 
injured by the loſs of their anchors, cables, maſts 
and rigging, as to be totally unfit for ſervice. 

This dreadful diſaſter ſpread univerſal horror 
and conſternation among the Romans. They had 
loſt their ſhips, and therefore were deprived of 
the means of returning to Gaul : their proviſions 
began to grow ſcarce in the camp, they were in a 
ſtrange country, and could not expect ſupplies 
from the iſlanders, whom they had reaſon to look 
upon as their moſt inveterate enemies. Theſe 
were circumſtances of the moſt alarming nature, 
and ſuch as made even the intrepid Cæſar tremble 
for the conſequence, 

The Britiſh ambaſſadors, who were ſtill in 
Cæſar's camp, ſaw with pleaſure the calamity that 
had befallen the Romans. Fired with the mot 
ſanguine love of liberty, as well as inveterate de- 
teſtation to ſlavery, they could by no means neg- 
lect ſo favourable an opportunity of attempting 
the recovery of their independence, and there- 
fore held ſeveral meetings together to conlult the 
proper means of effecting what they ſo earneſtly 
deſired. It was at length determined to quit the 
Roman camp with the utmoſt privacy, repair with 
all haſte to their countrymen, and endeavour to 
cut off all ſupplies of proviſion from the enemy. 
This deſign was immediately carried into execu- 
tion: they quitted the camp, collected together 
their diſbanded troops with all poſſible * 
and made every neceſſary preparation the ſituation 


Though Cæſar had not received any intelli- 
gence of their deſign, yet, from the ſudden diſ- 
appearance of the ambaſſadors, and the delay of 
the hoſtages, he was ſtrongly induced to ſuſpect 
it; and therefore took every precaution to render, 
the attempts of the Britons abortive. He ordered 


all the harveſt of the neighbouring fields to be 


ſecured, and a magazine of corn to be collected 
within the fortifications of his camp. Conſider- 
ing likewiſe the importance of his fleet, he diſ- 


patched one of his gallies to Gaul in order ad 
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fetch the neceſſary materials for refitting thoſe 
- veſſels which had been damaged in the late ſtorm; 
and ſuch was their aſſiduity, that in the ſpace of 
ten days the whole fleet was rendered fit for 
ſervice, - 4 e ; 971000 THR 
The Roman ſoldiers had gathered in the greater 
part of the harveſt without diſturbance, and the 
paſſive behaviour of the Britons ſeemed to con- 
vince them that their alarming apprehenſions had 
no other foundation than their on fears. The 
moſt diſtant field of corn, however, was yet un- 
touched, and the ſeventh legion was diſpatched 
dene it. But they had hardly begun, when 
they found themſelves attacked by a numerous 
army of Britons, who had concealed themſelves 
for the purpoſe in a neighbouring wood. The 
Romans — their danger, and would glad- 
ly have retreated, but that was rendered impoſſi- 
ble by the enemy totally ſurrounding them. The 
Britons fell on them wich the moſt inveterate 
fury, and the whole legion muſt inevitably have 
been cut to pieces, nac it not been for the ad- 
vanced guard of the Romans, who lay before the 
camp. Theſe perceiving an extraordinary duſt 
ariſing from tha? quarter, and judging the cauſe, 
immediately communicated the intelligence to 


Cæſar, who inſtantly flew to their aſſiſtance, and 


thereby prevented a general ſlaughter. On his 
arrival he found that the furious attack of the 
Britiſh chariots had prevented his men from form- 
ing: they had, however, thrown themſelves into 
a compact body, hard-prefſed by the darts and 
javelins of the enemy, who had then quitted 
their chariots, and were charging them on foot 
with the utmoſt vigour. The preſence of Cæſar, 
together with his reinforcement, animated the 
Romans and cooled the courage of the Britons, 
who choſe to evade a general engagement in hopes 
of protracting the war, depriving the enemy of 
neceſſary proviſions, and thereby obliging them 
to quit the iſland before the expiration of the win- 
ter. They therefore retreated into the woods, and 
Cæſar, aſter maintaining his ground a ſhort time 
in the field, returned to his camp. 7 
The Britons, convinced that the Romans were 
not invincible, and elated with their late ſucceſs, 
now imprudently undertook what it was not in 
their power to perform. Animated with the 
hopes of repelling theſe invaders of their liberties 
and properties, they diſpatched meſſengers to all 
arts of the iſland, repreſenting the ſmall num- 
- and dejected ftate of the Romans, and inti- 
mating the glorious opportunity they now had of 
enriching themſelves with the ſpoils of their ene- 
mies, and delivering their country from the mi- 
ſeries of future invaſions. 8 
Theſe remonſtrances had the deſired effect. 
The brave and hardy Britons aſſembled in pro- 
digious numbers, and gallantly advanced to the 
very entrenchments of the enemy, whither they 
had no ſooner arrived than they began the at- 
tack with all the fury of an enraged multitude. 
Cæſar, with great tranquillity, beheld the irre- 
gular manner in which they began the aſſault, and 
the diſorder into which they were foon thrown. 
He drew out his legions before the principal gate 
of his camp, and charged the undiſciplined Bri- 
tons with ſuch impetuoſity that they were obliged 
to ſeek their ſafety by flight, and leave the field 


of battle to the conquerors. 


The 


* 
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Feat, and unwilling to make any farther efforts, 
once more applied for peace to the invader of 
their country. Cæſar was far from being averſe 
to granting their requeſt. Deſtitute of cavalry, 
he found it impoſſible to purſue his advantages 

being the enemy into the inland parts of 
the iſland, which was the only method he could 
take of ſecuring his conqueſt. Proviſjons began 


to grow ſcarce in his camp, the harveſt was over, | 


and his army, though victorious, had ſuffered 


_preatly, and were averſe to winter in an enemy's 


country, and in an iſland to them almoſt wholly 
unknown. In conſequence of theſe conſidera- 
tions Cæſar readily admitted the ambaſſador, and 
figned another treaty of, peace with the Britons, 
the principal condition of which was, that they 
ſhould fend him double the number of hoſtages 
he had before demanded. p 

But though the Britons had thus humbly ſo- 
lieited what, in fact, Cæſat, for his own ſafety, 
could not deny, yet the Roman general was con- 
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The Britons, Uiſheartened at this ſecond de- | obſerve the peace than they were compelled to it 


vinced, in his own mind, they, would no longer 


— —— — — * 
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from neceſſity. He was ſenſible that if he win- 
tered in the iſland his army would be expoſed to 
the moſt imminent danger, and therefore deter- 
mined to quit it. Accordingly having embarked 
his legions, and ordered the hoſtages to be ſent 
after him, he ſet ſail from Britain on the 20th of 
September; and after a ſhort and eaſy paſſage 
landed {ſafely on the continent of Gaul. 

Thus ended Czſar's firſt expedition to Britain, 
which, though unattended with any other ſolid 
| advantage than that of making him acquainted 
| with the coalt of the iſland; and the temper of 
| the inhabitants, was extolled at Rome above all 
the victories he had obtained on the continent, 
and a triumph of twenty days was decreed by the- 
ſenate on the occaſion: This was certainly a very 
extravagant and ridiculous decree, conſidering 
the little progreſs he had made in his firſt deſcent; 
and the trifling victory he obtained; but at the 
ſame time it plainly indicates the high eſtimation 
in Which thofe conquerors of the world held the 

valour of our hardy and reſolute progenitors. 
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Aſar makes a ſecond deſcent on Britain, and lands without oppaſition. Marches againſt the Britons, 
_ © whom he engages aud defeats. His fleet ſuſtains great damage by a florm. The Britons unite to- 
on 2 and - appoint Caſſivelaunus their leader. They for ſome time harraſs the Romans, but are at 

ength routed with great ſlaughter. Ceſar croſſes the Thames, and penetrates into the territories of 
Caſſivelaunus, whoſe capital be takes, and puts great numbers of the Britons to the ſword. Caſſive- 
launus makes his eſcape, and, as the laſt reſource, ſolicits four petty kings to form a junction, and 
. attack the Roman camp. They comply with his requeſt, but prove unſucceſsful, and one of them, is 
taken priſoner. On this Caffivelaunus ſues for peace, which is readily granted y Ceſar, who, after 
impoſing a yearly tribute on the Britons, and taking @ great number of hoſtages, embarks his forces, 
and returns to the continent, $67 phe 


. 


O ſooner had Cæſar quitted the iſland after 
his. firſt expedition, than the Britons deter- 
mined to renounce the treaty they had made with 
him previous to his departure; and two only out 
of all their ftates ſent over their hoſtages accord- 
ing to the articles of convention. This afforded 
Cæſar a very fair pretence for re-commencing ho- 
ſtilities, to which, without doubt, he was prompt- 
ed by the deſire of completing his deſign of ſub- 
jecting the Britons to the Roman yoke. As ſoon, 
therefore, as he had ſettled his army in their 
winter quarters, he iſſued a general order for re- 
pong thoſe veſſels that were damaged, and 
uilding others of various conſtructions, for the 
greater convenience of tranſporting their legions 
and cavalry, as well as of floating in ſhallow wa- 
ter, that they might be landed with equal care 
and ſafety, 

Theſe orders were executed during the courſe 
of the winter ; and in the beginning of the ſpring 
warlike preparations were made in the ports of 
Gaul with the greateſt vigour and diſpatch : mili- 
tary ſtores were collected in the harboursof Spain, 
and every meaſure that could be thought of taken 
for riveting the chains of flavery on the arms of 
the Britons. 

The orders and directions of Cæſar being fully 
compleated, he ſaw his fleet increaſed with ſix 


which, with the remains of the old ſquadron, he 
conſidered as abundantly fufficient for his intended 
enterprize., This, numerous fleet rendezveuſed 
in the port of Itium (now called Calais) on ac- 
count of its being neareſt to the Britiſh ſhore, 
Here Cæſar embarked his forces, which conſiſted 
of five legions of foot, and ten thouſand horſe, 
leaving Labienus at Itium with three legions and 
two thouſand horſe, in order to be a check upon 
the Gauls, and provide corn for the Britiſh ex- 
pedition. | | 
A. C. 54. All things being ready, Cæſar left 
the port of Itium about ſun- ſet, in the beginning 
of the month of Auguſt, fifty-four years before 
the birth of Chriſt. They ſailed the whole night 
with a gentle ſoutherly wind, and by noon the 
next day the whole fleet arriyed at that part of 
the Britiſh coaſt, where they had made their fot- 
mer deſcent. > 
| The appearance of ſo numerous a fleet upon 
the coaſt greatly alarmed the Britons, who ima- 
gining Cæſar's force to be more formidable than 
it really was, thought it adviſeable to depart from 
their firſt deſign of oppoſing his landing, and 
draw off their forces to the more covered part 
of the country ; ſo that the ſhore being clear 
Cæſar landed without any oppoſition. 
As ſoon as the landing was compleated, and 


un "eb new tranſports and twenty-eight gallies, 
NO. 2. : 


the ground marked out for the camp, Cæſar pro- 
E vided 
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955 | f 
vided himſclf with guides, and leaving ten co- 
horts and three hundred horſe under the com- 


mand of Q, Atrius, to guard the ſhips that lay | 


at anchor in the Downs, he began his march in 
queſt of the Britons. After advancing about 
twelve miles towards the north, he diſcovered 
the Britiſh army advantageouſly poſted upon an 
eminence, with the river Stour in their front, and 
a thick wood in their rear. As the Romans ad- 
vanced, the Britons prepared to diſpute their paſ- 


ſage over the river, and at firſt oppoſed them with | 


their chariots ; but the Roman horſe charging 
them with great vigour, they retreated into. the 
wood, in the midſt of which was a kind of forti- 
fication raiſed with timber. 


mans, till at length the ſeventh legion took it by 
ſtorm, killed great numbers of the Britons, and 
obliged the reſt to ſave themſelves by à precipi- 
tate flight. 1 = 8 | 

Elated with this ſucceſs, early the next morn- 
ing Cæſar ſent detachments of cavalry and in- 


fantry in purſuit of the fugitives. But before || 


they were out of ſight he received a meſſage from 


= 
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W Here the Britons {| 
for ſome time withſtood all the efforts of the Ro- 


| 


1 
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prince who had acquired great teputation for his 
military proweſs, and whoſe territories (compnn- 
hending Hertfordſhire, Bedfordſhire and Bucks) 
were divided from the maritime ſtates by the river 
Thames. | e 
Caſſivelaunus having taken upon him the ſove- 
reign command of the Britiſh forces, immedi- 
a, 8 proceeded on his march, and took poſſeſſion 
of the ſame poſt in the wood from whence they 
had been "1h 95 diſlodged ; whither they had not 
been long before Cæſar arrived with, the main ho- 
dy of his army, and encamped at a fmall diſtanc 
from the ſpot he had left when he received infor- ' 
mation of the deſtruction of his fleet by the late 
EE Cr eee 
Experience had convinced C affivelaunus that 
his forces were far from being an equal match for 
the Romans in the open field: he therefore took 
the wiſe precaution of avoiding a general engage: 
ment, and for ſome time continued to harraſs the 
enemy with flying parties, and cutting off their 
foviſions. The effects of theſe prudent - mea- 
ures were ſoon felt by. Cæſar: his forces were 
continually attacked, with amazing impetu. "ty, 


ceding night a dreadful ſtorm had thrown ſeveral 
of his ſhips on ſhore upon the beach, deſtroyed 
their rigging, and done great damage to the whole 
fleet. In conſequence of this information Cæſar 
countermanded the march of his troops, and 
immediately repaired to the fea-coalt, where he 
was an eye-witnels of the ravage which had been 
done by the ſtorm. On a proper examination he 
found that no leſs than forty of his principal veſ- 
fels were entirely loſt, and many of the reſt fo 
much damaged as to be unfit for the ſea, till they 
had undergone a thorough repair. — 
The preſervation of the navy now engaged 
the whole attention of Cæſar, and, for the preſent; 
obliterated all thoughts of farther conqueſt. He 
ordered all the carpenters of the army to ſet a- 
bout repairing the ſhips that were damaged, and 
diſpatched a meſſenger to Labienus at Itium, de- 
firing that all his workmen there might be inſtant- 
ly employed in building a number of new! veſſels, | 
and that they ſhould be ſent to him with all expe- 
dition. - So indefatigable were his people in re- 


Q. Atrius, informing him, that during the pre- K ſmall parties, who iſſued ſuddenly from cir 


| pairing the damaged ſhips, that in the ſpace of | 


ten days the whole that remained were fit for ſer- 
vice; and in order to prevent the like misfortune 
in future, Cæſar ordered them to be drawn on 
ſhore, and fortified with the ſame trench and 
rampart that ſurrounded his camp. 5 
While Cæſar was thus employed in refitting 

and ſecuring his navy, the Britons were taking 
every meaſure they could project to fruſtrate any 
future deſigns of reducing Gore to ſubjection. 
The former feuds and animoſities which had ſub- 
ſiſted between the princes of the reſpective ſtates 
were now laid aſide, and they united their whole 
ſtrength for the mutual defence of what they held 
moſt ſacred, namely, that glorious freedom they 
had enjoyed unmoleſted, till annoyed by Roman 
ambition. N 

- Having gathered together a very numerous and 
formidable army, they convened a general afſem- 
bly of the ftates, in order to deliberate on a pro- 
per perſon who ſhould be inveſted with the chief 
command. Several ons were propoſed, but 
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at length they made choice of Caſſivelaunus, a 


coverts, and as ſuddenly retreated- In moſt f 
heſe ſkirmiſhes the Britons were worited, but at 
length they got the advantage, for the Romans 
following them too far into the thicket, were a: 
tacked on every ſide, and obliged co retreat wi! 
very conſiderable loſs. 2 N 

© Theſe diſadvantages greatly affected the min 
of Cæſar. He ſaw his troops perpetually harral- 
ſed by flying parties of the enemy, and dreaded 
the conſequence of being diſtreſſed for want of 
proviſions. He therefore determined to fortify 
his camp, and endeavour to bring the Britons to 
a general engagement. But while he was making 
the neceſſary preparations, Caſſivelaunus, who had 
cloſely watched all his motions, perceiving the 
deſign, determined to fruſtrate it, by attacking 
his army before the ramparts were finiſned. As- 
cordingly, while the Romans were engaged in 
their works, he made a ſudden and reſolute fally 
from the woods, and falling with great fury on 
the advanced guard, put them to the rout, and 
a great ſlaughter enſued. Cæſar ſaw their diſtreſs, 
and immediately diſpatched a reinforcement to 
their aſſiſtance ; but they were ſo diſmayed at the 
amazing reſolution of the Britons, that they loſt 
their uſual vigour, and thereby gave them an op- 
portunity of breaking through their ranks, and 
ſecuring their retreat to the thickets from'whence 
they had allied. In this action ſeveral Roman 
officers : were ſlain, among whom was Quintus 
Laberius Durus, a tribune ; and from Cæſar's 
manner of relating ſome peculiar circumſtances, 
it is evident that the Britons gained very ſingu- 
lar advantages. His words are theſe: © This 
engagement (ſays he) happening in view of the 
whole army, every one perceived that the legion- 
ary ſoldiers were not a fit match for ſuch an erie- 
my, becauſe the weight of their arms would not 
permit them to purſue, nor durſt they go far 
from their colours; neither could the cavalry 
encounter them, becauſe the Britons often pre- 
tended'to make a retreat, and having drawn them 
from the legions would forſake their chariors, and 
fight on foot to great advantage; and when they 


were mounted, they were equally fatal to our 
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horſe, whether we purſued or fled. Another dlſ- 
advantage was, that the enemy never fought in a 


cloſe battalion, but in ſmall. parties at à great 


diſtance from one another, each of them having 
their particular part allotted, from whence they 
received ſupphes, and the weary were relieved by 
the freſh.” _ _—_—_ 
On the day after this obſtinate action the Ro- 
mans perceived a remarkable abatement in the vi- 
gour of the Britons. They ſhewed themſelves, 
indeed, at a diſtance upon the hills, but without 
manifeſting their former eagerneſs and alacrity in 
provoking the enemy to battle. This change of 
conduct appeared very myſterious to Cæſar, who, 
about noon, detached three legions of foot, ſup- 
ported by all his horſe, on a foraging party, under 
the command of C. Trebonius. Fhis formidable 
detachment was, however, ſoon, attacked by the 
Britons, who fell with great fury on the horſe, and 
even penetfated to the enſigns and legions; but 
the Romans had learned from experience to ſup- 
port their horſe with their infantry, and the. Bri- 


% © 


tons, being attacked by a, compact body, were 


Ty 


utterly route. "BP | , 
This defeat was deſtructiye to the Britiſn army: 
the auxiliaries who had joined them from differ- 
ent parts of -the, iſland were ſo. diſpirited that they 
took the firſt opportunity of returning to their re- 
Fe diſtricts; nor did the Britons ever after, 

an united body, engage the, Romans in a pitch- 
ed battle. a An 
The brave Caſſivelaunus was greatly alarmed at 


— 


this defeat of the Britons. He perceived the ga- 
thering ſtorm, and took every poſſible precaution 


to break its force. He marched with his dimi- 
niſhed army to Coway near the Oatlands, and 


trofling the river Thames, there reſolved to make | 


a ſtand againſt the conquerax of the world. 


1 T 


The politic Cæſar being informed of the diſper- 


ſion of the auxiliaries, and the retreat of Caſlive- | 


laumus, reſolved to purſue him, and accordingly 
advanced with his army to the banks of the river 
Thames, with an intention of , paſſing it where 
fordable; On his arrival at the place, he found 
that Caſſi velaunus, being informed of his deſign; 
had taken every prudent.precaution in his power 
to render it abortive. . He had lined the oppoſite 
bank with a large body of troops, fortified it with 
palliſadoes, and driven into the bed of the river a 
great number of ſtakes, which were ſharpened at 
the top, and concealed under the ſurface of the 
Wa.” 
But the Romans were not to be intimidated by 
dangers, nor interrupted by difficulties. At the 
inſtigation of their intrepid and reſolute com- 
mander they plunged into the river with great 
fortitude, and proceeded with ſuch celerity, even 
when up to their chins in water, that the enemy, 
being ſtruck with conſternation, could not ſuſtain 
the firſt ſhock, but, abandoning their works, 
conſulted their ſafety in a precipitate retreat. 

The brave Caſſivelaunus now found it was in 


* 


n 


At the time the different ſtates aſſembled in order to 
make choice of a proper perſon as chief commander of the 
army, a warm conteſt took place between the partizans of 
Imanuentius, king of the Trinobantes, and thoſe of Caſſi- 
velaunus, which was carried to ſuch lengths that an en- 
gagement enſued, each party being headed by their reſpec- 


ve favourites. In this engagement, Caſſivelaunus proved 
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vain to make any farther attempts in oppoſing the 
Roman power in regular engagements; but at the 
ſame time he determined to conduct himſelf with 
ſpirit blended with caution. He therefore diſ- 
banded his troops; reſerving only about four thou- 
ſand charioteers: With theſe he matched towards 
the capital of his territories; in the way to which 
he cut off ſeveral ſtraggling parties that were ſent 
to forage, watched the march of the main body, 
gave them frequent alatms, and ordered his people 
to drive the cattle from the fields through which 
he knew the Romans muſt paſs, that they might 
find it impoſſible to ſubſiſt on the cafual ravages 
of his country. 

The conduct of Caſſivelaunus at this time was 
more alarming to Czſar, than all the attacks he 
had hitherto received from the army of the Bri- 
tons. He was exceeding cautious how he ad- 
vanced, keeping his mien together as much as 
poſſible ; 'nor could he obtain any other ſubſiſt- 
ence for them but what aroſe from the plunder 
of a few trifling villages; moſt of which he re- 
duced to afhes. | 

While Cæſar was thus in flow purſuit of Caſſi- 
velaunus, an incident occurred which facilitated 
he deſign of the former, and totally deſtroyed 
all the prudent meaſures taken by the latter. He 
recaived an embaſſy from the Trinobantes, a pow- 
| erful people inhabiting Middleſex and Eſſex, who 
promiſed to yield him obedience, on condition 
| that he would ſend their own prince Mandubra- 
tius to aſſume the regal authority among them, 
and protect him from the malice of Caſſivelaunus, 
who had killed his father Imanuentius “. Cæſar 
accepted their offer, complied with their requeſt, 
and having' received forty koſtages, and a con- 
ſiderable-quantity of proviſion for his army, re- 
ſtored the young prince to his ſubjects, and pro- 
miſed them his future protection. 

The puſillanimous conduct of the Trinobantes 
was followed by ſeveral other ſtates of the Belgic 
Britons, the firſt of whom were the Ceni Magni, 
or inhabitants of Surry. Theſe, perceiving that 

the Trinobantes were freed from the calamities 
of war, and lived in tranquillity under the pro- 
tection of Cæſar, reſolved immediately to follow 
their example. They accordingly ſent ambaſſa- 
dors to the Roman general with offers of ſubmiſ- 
ſion, which being accepted, a peace was conclud- 
ed, and the Ceni Magni immediately ſent provi- 
ſions for the relief of the Roman army. 

In the mean time Caſſivelaunus, being deſerted 
by his allies, and underſtanding by what means 
the Roman army was ſupplied with proviſions, 
gave up all hopes of engaging the Conqueror with 
any advantage: and therefore, as the only ſecu- 
rity for himſelf,” he retreated with his reduced 
forces to the capital of his territories, which is 
| ſaid to have been Verulam, now called St. Al- 

bans, in Hertfordſhire. | FP 

Cæſar being informed of the retreat of Caſſi- 
velaunus, immediately purſued him with his 


forces, 


— 
— 
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victorious, and his antagoniſt Imanuentius was flain, which 
put an end to the controverſy, and Caſſivelaunus was choſen 

neral without farther oppoſition. Mandubratius, the ſor of 
manuentius, would have ſuffered the like fate with his fa- 
ther, had he not fled and craved the protection of Cæſar, 


who aow, at the requeſt of his ſubjeRs, reſtored him to the 
| royal dignity. 


— 


| 
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forces, marking his rout with blood and devaſta- 


tion. Every village was laid in aſhes, and the 


whole country appeared, as it were, like a ſmok- 
ing deſert. On his arrival at the place he found 
it ſituated in the center of a wood, the avenues to 
which were ſtrongly fortified by ditches, ramparts 
of earth, and felled trees. Theſe fortifications, 
though formed in the rudeſt manner, appeared 
formidable to the Romans. They had before ex- 

rienced the difficulty of ſtorming ramparts de- 
Fended by troops driven to deſpair. Cæſar ſaw 
the danger, and therefore ordered the fortificati- 
ons to be attacked at two different places at the 
ſame time. This ſtratagem ſucceeded to his 
wiſhes : the brave Caſſivelaunus, for want of 
proper aſſiſtance, could only defend one place at 
a time, which he did, indeed, with ſuch ſucceſs, 
that the Romans were repulſed, . But he could 
not divide his attention, and therefore, at length, 
thought it moſt prudent to retreat. In conſe- 
quence of this the Romans forced the rampart, 


and poſſeſſed themſelves of the place, upon which 


the Britons immediately betook themſelves to 
flight, but being purſued, many were killed, and 
great numbers taken priſoners. This was an ad- 
vantageous conqueſt to Cæſar, who was now plen- 


tifully ſupplied with every kind of proviſion, the | 


Britiſh general having adapted his capital as 
magazine for thoſe articles. tao it 
Caſſivelaunus was now reduced to the utmoſt 


by his enemies, his capital taken, and his terri- 
tories laid waſte, he knew not what ſteps to take, 
or by what means he could extricate himſelf from 
the labyrinth into which he was involved. No- 
thing but his own greatneſs of ſoul could have 
ſupported him under this dilemma. He ſtill re- 
tained the noble ſpirit of his anceſtors, by pre- 
ferring liberty in diſtreſs to Nlavery in affluence 
and though unable any longer to ſupport the 
cauſe of his country, he planned an expedition, 
which, had it ſucceeded, would have greatly diſ- 
treſſed, if not abſolutely ruined, the invaders of 
his country. * 
Cæſar, as we have before obſerved, left his na- 
vy within the entrenchments of his camp on the 
ſhore, and he was now with the main body of his 
army upwards of ninety miles diſtant, Caſſive- 
launus now thought a favourable opportunity of- 
fered for deſtroying the whole fleet of the Ro- 
mans. He therefore, as general of the confede- 


rates, ſent expreſſes to Cingetorix, Cornelius, {| 


Taximagulus, Segonex, (princes whoſe territories 
hy in Kent, Wilts, and Hampſhire, and who yet 
remained faithful) requeſting them to aſſemble 
all their forces with the utmoſt expedition and 


privacy, and ſtorm the naval entrenchments of | 


the enemy, while Cæſar was at too great a di- 
ſtance to afford them any relief. 
This, no doubt, was a well-concerted plan, 


but the accompliſhment of it was attended with | 


more difficulty than Caſſivelaunus had imagined. 


— 


* After ſtaying a ſhort time at Gaul, Cæſar returned to 
Rome, where he offered a croſlet of Britiſh pearls at the ſhrine 
of Venus Genetrix, from whom he was ſaid to be def. 
cended ; and to fix a laſting remembrance of his expeditions 
into Britain, he employed his priſoners in adjuſting the ta- 


- 


| 
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The fortifications thrown tp by Cæſar were 
more than ſufficient to -render every attempt 


- the Britons abortive. The four princes; however, 
readily complied with the requeſt of their chief, 


but the enterprize did not fucceed according to 
their expectations. They aſſaulted the Roman 


| camp with great reſolution, but the enemy mak 


ing -a' vigorous ſally they were ſoon repulſed, 
great numbers killed, and Cingetorix, the com- 
mander in chief, taken priſoner. 

This overthrow made a deep impreſſion on the 
mind of Caſſivelaunus, who was now convinced 
that all farther oppoſition would be in vain, He 
therefore reſolved to put a concluſion to a diſad- 
vantageous war by making his peace with the 
conqueror, which he eaſily obtained through the 
mediation of Comius, and Cæſar's great deſire 
of returning to the continent. The conditions 


* 
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| 


| 


of the treaty between Cæſar and Caſſivelaunus, 
and, through him, with the Britons in heal. 
were, that they ſhould pay an annval tribute to 
the Roman ſtate, deliver a certain number of 
hoſtages by way of ſecurity, *arid (as a private, 
: clauſe) that Caſſivelaunus ſhould reſigh the fove- 


reignty of Britain to Mandubratius, Prince of the 


Trinobantes. EE re EW 
Peace being thus concluded, Ca archer 


| back with his hoſtages, and a great number o 
| priſoners; to the fea-fide, and made immediate 
pe for his departure. His ſhips were 
ſtate of diſtreſs: deſerted by his friends, defeated | 


aunched and refitted with the greateſt expedition, 
and his army, together with the priſoners and ho- 
| ſtages, being put on board at two different em- 
barkations, he ſet fail for Gaul, Whither he ar- 
rived a few days before the autumnal equinox . 


Thus ended © Cafar's ſecond expedition into 


Britain, on a candid examination of which it will 


appear to have been rather ſplendid than effectual. 


Ir is true he penetrated much farther into the 
iſland than in his firſt expedition, and formed 
alliances with ſeveral of the petty princes ; but 
he retained not a foot of ground, nor did he pro- 
cure any ſolid advantage to his country. As he 
left no garriſon, and made no ſettlement in Bri- 
tain, it is probable the nations never paid the 
tribute ſtipulated in the pacification with Caſſive- 
launus; or at leaſt it may be ſuppoſed to have 
been rejected by all the inhabitants, except the 
Belgic colonies, whoſe chief dependence being 
on trade, they durſt nor refuſe paying the impo- 
fition, leſt their merchandiſe ſhould be ſeized by 
the Romans ; ſo that it ſeems to have. been rather 
a duty on commodities, than a general tribute, 
with which the natives could not be ſaddled by 
any treaty with Caſſivelaunus, whoſe ſovereignt 
many ſtates. no longer acknowledged. All the 
| honour, therefore, that juſtly belongs to Cæſar 
is, that he carried the Roman arms beyond the 
boundaries of the ocean, and defeated the inha- 
bitants of an iſland that was before unknown to 
his countrymen. | 


— 
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— 
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peſtry ſcenes of the theatre, on which the victories he gained 
over the Britons were repreſented ; while others of a more 


| robuſt conſtitution were employed in carrying the ſedans of 
the ſenators and principal nobility, F'S 
| 
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Auguſtits Ceſar reſolves lo make an expedition into Britain, hut is prevented from carrying his defign into 
execution; The Britons cultivate a peaceable correſpondence with the Romans. 


Cunobeline betomes the 


moſt powerful prince in Britain, and coins money for paying the duties levied by the Romans. He is 
"greatly diſturbed by his eldeſt ſon, who endeavours to raiſe a rebellion againſt him, and prevails on 
* the emperor Caligula to make another deſcent on the ifland. Caligula engages to undertake the conqueſt 

of Britain, and for that purpoſe embarks with a great body of forces; but returns without even making 


an attempt to accompliſh his deſign. 


The emperor Claudius 1s ſtimulated to invade Britain at the inſti- 


"gation of a Britiſh prince named Beric, and for that purpoſe orders A. Plautius to embark with a con- 
Jiderable body of forces from Gaul. A mutiny takes place among the Roman ſoldiers, which, for ſome 
time, retards the execution of the deſign; but at length the troops are embarked, and land on the cocjt 


f Kent. 


Plautius purſues the Britons, paſſes the Thames, and defeats Caractacus and his brother 
' Topodumnus in ſeveral ſucceſſive battles, in one of which the latter is ſlain, 


The emperor Clrudius 


arrives in Britain with a conſiderable reinforcement. Takes Camelodunum, the capital of the Trinobntes, 


and reduces many petty ftates to his obedience. 


1 Diſpirited by conqueſt, great numbers of the Britons 
go to Claudius, and offer ſubmiſſion to the Roman power. | 


Claudius treats them with great moderation, 


and, leaving Plautius with his army, returns to Rome, where he is received with untverſal acclama- 
i tions by his fubjefts. After the departure of Claudius, Veſpaſian fignalizes himſelf in the conqueſt of 
ſeveral Britiſh nations, and on his return to Rome is honoured with a triumph. Plautius is recalled 
from Britain, and P. Oftorius Scapula appointed Proprætor in his ftead. | 


TT OW far the Britons fulfilled their engage- 
ments with Cæſar after his ſecond depar- 
ture from the iſland we are not informed; nor, 


indeed, are there any remarkable events upon re- 


cord relative to the ſtate of Britain for ſome years 
after. The death of Cæſar produced univerſal 
diſtraction throughout the Roman empire, and the 
affairs of Britain were forgotten amidſt the general 
anarchy and confuſion that ſubſifted, for ſome 
time, in the then capital of the world. The Bri- 
tons, during this confuſion, lived in great tran- 
quillity, without feeling the rod of arbitrary 
power, or the oppreſſive impoſitions of avaricious 
proconſuls. They enjoyed an uninterrupted eaſe, 
and were either too ignorant, or too negligent, to 
tranſmit to poſterity the tranſactions of their coun- 
try. All, therefore, that can be collected is, that 
after the departure of the Romans Caſſivelaunus 
(ſtill retaining the ſovereignty in his own hands, 
contrary to the treaty made with Cæſar) ſeverely 
chaſtiſed the Trinobantes for having joined the 
invaders of his country; and that, at his death, he 
left the government to his nephew Tinuantius, 
who was ſucceeded by his ſon Cunobeline, a 
prince of the moſt diſtinguiſhed talents. 

A. D. 1. The inteſtine commotions, which had 
diſtracted the Roman ſtate, ceaſing in the reign of 
Auguſtus, the immediate ſucceſſor of Cæſar, that 
emperor, in the ſixth year of his imperial dignity, 
formed the reſolution of making an expedition 
into Britain, in order to improve the conqueſts 
which had been made by his predeceſſor. He 
accordingly advanced into Gaul to carry his de- 
fign into execution ; but was diverted from his 
purpoſe by a revolt in Panonia, one of the Fig 
vinces ſubject to the Roman empire. As ſoon, 
however, as the tranquillity of that province was 
reſtored he again marched into Gaul for the pur- 


poſe of invading Britain; but the chiefs of the 


iſland being informed of his intent, found means 
to divert the ſtorm, by ſending a ſolemn embaſſy 
to ** for peace, at the ſame time promiſing ſtrictly 
V ** 


— 


to fulfil the treaty they had made with Julius 
Cæſar previous to his departure from the iſland. 
Auguſtus, conſidering the great expence that 
would attend ſuch an enterprize, and being fear- 
ful that ſome difagreeable commotions might 
take place during his abſence, received the Bri- 
tiſh ambaſſadors with great courteſy, a peace was 
immediately concluded, and Auguſtus returned 
with his forces to Rome. 

In conſequence of theſe pacific meaſures the 
Britons maintained a friendly correſpondence with 
the Romans during the reign of Auguſtus, pay- 
ing only a trifling duty on merchandize exported 
to the continent. Several of the Britiſh princes 
reſided at Rome, and many of the noblemen ſent 
their ſons thither for their education, 

A. D. 8. The Britons preſerved this friendly 
intercourſe with the Romans during the whole 
reign of Tiberius, the immediate ſucceſſor of Au- 
guſtus, Indeed this emperor was bound in honour 
and gratitude to ſhew the kindeſt treatment to the 
Britons ; for, when a detachment of Roman troops 
under the command of Germanicus, in their re- 
turn from the victory they had gained over Ar- 
minius on the banks of the Weſer, were ſhi 
wrecked on the coaſt of Britain, the reguli, or 
chiefs, not only relieved the diſtreſſed Romans 
with the utmoſt hoſpitality, but likewiſe ſent them 
back in ſafety to their general. 

Cunobeline, who ſucceeded in lineal right to the 
government of Britain, lived in good correfpond- 
ence with the Romans, and punctually paid the 
tribute in pieces of coin 8 for the purpoſe, 
and inſcribed with the word Taſcia. This prince 
was properly the chief of the Caſſivelauni, but he 
extended his dominion over the Dobuni, inhabit- 
ing Glouceſterſhire and Oxfordſhire. He alſo re- 
duced the Trinobantes and other provinces, and 
acquired ſuch acceſſion of territory as rendered 
him the moſt powerful prince in the iſland. 

During the reigns of Auguſtus and Tiberius 
Cunobeline 1 a continued ſeries of proſ- 


perity. 


87 


rity. From his wiſe and gentle adminiſtration 
bo was beloved. by his ſubjects, and eſteemed by 
foreigners; but unfortunately the clofe of his 
reign was ſullied with a misfortune that diſturbed 
his own peace and the tranquillity of his country. 
His eldeſt ſon Adminius, who was of a cruel and 
tyrannical temper, endeavoured to raiſe an unna- 


tural rebellion againſt him, the conſequence of | 


which was that the N were greatly diſtreſſed, 
and laid their complaints at the foot of his throne. 
Cunobeline expoſtulated with his ſon on the baſe- 
neſs of his conduct: but all the arguments he 
could uſe to prevail on him to deſiſt were of no 
effect. For ſome time he knew not what mea- 
ſures to take: he was embarraſſed by parental 
fondneſs on the one hand, and a love of juſtice on 
the other ; but at length the latter prevailed, and 
Adminius was baniſhed. 

Exaſperated at a ſentence which he conſidered 
as cruel, and determined, if poſſible, to revenge 
the diſgrace, Adminius immediately repaired to 
Rome, in order to put himſelf under the protec- 
tion of Caligula, who then ſwayed the imperial 


ſcepter. He repreſented to the emperor the cruel. 


treatment he had received from his father, and 
pointed out to him the great eaſe with which he 


might reduce the Britons to a ſtate of ſubjection. 
He told him they were a weak and divided people, 


averſe to union, and unable to defend their coun- 
againſt the attack of a formidable enemy, 
and if he would but make the attempt there was 
not the leaſt doubt but it would be crowned with 
ſucceſs. 
A. D. 36. Caligula, who was vain and im- 
petuous, though cowardly and irrefolute, re- 
ceived with apparent complacency the applica- 


tion of Adminius, and aſſembling an army of 


200,000 men advanced in perſon to the northern 
coaſt of Gaul, in order to invade the Britiſh 
iſland. Pleaſed with the idea of making fo im- 
ortant a conqueſt without danger or fatigue (as 
he had been induced to expect from the repreſen- 
tation of Adminius) he embarked his troops 
with the utmoſt expedition; but before the ſhips 
were ready to fail he was informed, to his great 
ſurprize, that the Britons, apprized of his inten- 
tions, were under arms on the oppoſite ſhore, and 
determined to ſpill the laſt drop of their blood in 
defence of their country. This information ſtruck 
a forcible damp on the ſpirits of the puſillanimous 
Caligula: but his vanity was equal to his cow- 
ardice : he was deſirous of receiving the honours 
of a triumph, without treading the thorny path 
of conqueſt, and of wearing the wreath of vic- 
tory, without facing an enemy, He embarked, 
attended by his principal officers, on board a gal- 
ley, failed within a league of the Britiſh coaſt, 
took a view of the Britons, whoſe formidable ap- 
arance he did not at all like, and then haſtened 
ack with as much oſtentation as if he had at- 
chieved ſome great action. As ſoon as he landed 
he ordered his army to be drawn up in battle ar- 
ray, and after making a curious harangue to the 
ſoldiers, gave directions that they ſhould diſperſe 
themſelves, and fill their helmets with ſhells from 
the ſea ſhore. Theſe orders being obeyed, and 
a prodigious quantity of ſhells collected, Cali- 
gula commanded that they ſhould be carefully 
packed up, and, to compleat the farce, ſent them 
with the moſt pompous parade to Rome, as the 
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ſpoils of the Britiſh ocean, demanding, at the 
ſame time, that the ſenate would decree him a 
triumph for the important fervices he had done 
the empire. Strange as this 0 hoes may appear, 
the venal ſenate readily complied, and put them- 
ſelves to an immenſe expence to render the em- 
peror magnificently contemptible in the face of the 
whole world. To perpetuate this ridiculous ex- 
pedition, of rather to tranſmit his own folly. to po- 
ſterity, he erected a tower on the Belgic coaſt, op- 
poſite to Norfolk, and called it Turris Ardens, in 


alluſion to the deſign of its being a e for 


independence was ſoftened by effeminac 


| fled thicher for refuge. 


ſhips at ſea. This ſtrufture was. afterwards re- 
paired by Charlemagne, and ſtill continues a no- 
ble monument of Roman antiquity, | 4 
The puſillanimous and frantic behaviour of Ca- 
ligula greatly leſſened the Roman. power in tHe 
eyes of the Britons, who not ſuſpecting any farther 
attempt would be made to diveſt them of their. 


liberty, neglected to continue in that defenſiye 


ſtate they had hitherto done. The long inter- 
courſe they had now carried on with the Romans 
greatly abated their natural averhon to thoſe. pep- 
ple. They cultivated their arts and ĩmitated their 
manners, both of which might have been ſervice- 
able, had they not imported their luxuries. . The 
conſequence of this was, that they ſunk into indõ- 
lence and eaſe ; their natural love of liberty — 
that union which forms the only bond of Kepkief 
in times of diſtreſs. was difſolved, They did not 
enjoy that tranquillity which they might have de- 
rived from the abſence of the Romans; on the 
contrary, it afforded leiſure and opportunity to 
the different ſtates and chieftains to renew their 
former bickerings, and enabled the more powerful 

tentates to ſubdue the petty ſovereignties that 
ay contiguous to their dominions. e 

The Britons remained unſubdued by the Ro- 
mans till the reign of the emperor Claudius, when 
they rather fell victims to their inteſtine broils 
than to the power of that empire. Jealouſy did 
what their enemies ſwords could not effect; and 
while ſome ſtates had the virtue to oppoſe the 
Romans, others joined them, and were ſolicitous 
for the deſtruction of their country. 

Cunobeline, who did not long outlive Caligula, 
was ſucceeded on the Britiſh throne by his two 
ſons Togodumnus and Caractacus, two princes 
univerſally reſpected for their mental abilities, 
natural courage, and military proweſs. In the 


| beginning of their reign they ſhook off the Ro- 


man power, by refuſing to pay the uſual tribute, 
the reaſon of which was, that the Romans had 
declined delivering up ſeveral traitors who had 
One of theſe miſcreants, 
named Beric, a chieftain among the Dobuni of 
Dorſetſhire, was the moſt inveterate enemy to his 
country, and from whoſe exhortations and impor- 
tunities the emperor Claudius was ſtimulated to 
make an attempt for the reduction of Britain. 
He painted to him the ſtate of the iſland in ſuch 
colours as preſented a flattering proſpect of glory 
and power, and which, he ſaid, might be ac- 
quired with little difficulty, and almoſt without 
danger. Ys | | 
While the traitor Beric was thus ſoliciting the 
deſtruction of his country, ambaſſadors arrived 
from the Britiſh court to demand the fugitives, 
and particularly the perfidious Beric. But this 
demand 
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demand was peremptorily refuſed, and the am- 


UNDER TH 


baſſadors treated with great indignity, which ſo 
enraged the Britons that they even refuſed to pay 
the impoſts and duties laid on the commodities 
exported to Gaul. They prohibited all future 
intercourſe with the Romans, and took eve 
precaution. in their power to defend the liberty 
and independence of their country. 
| __ The late ridiculous expedition of Caligula had 
given the Britons an high opinion of their own 
power. They imagined the Romans were really 
afraid to croſs the ocean, and imputed that miſ- 
carriage to fear, which was occaſioned by the ti- 
midity of the commander. At the ſame time they 
knew that Claudius was as indolent and dowardly 
as Caligula; but they did not reflect, that pru- 
dent. counſellors might ſupply the- want of abili- 
ties in the monarch, and able generals his defici- 
ency of military proweſs, | 
The conduct of the Britons, in refuſing to pay 
the uſual tribute, gave Claudius a plauſible: pre- 
tence for commencing hoſtilities. He accord- 
ingly gave the command of his army in Gaul to 
_ Avlius Plautius, a citizen of great reputation, 
and famous for his military abilities, with orders 
to tranſport a conſiderable army into Britain, en- 
joining him, at the ſame time, not to finiſh the 
conqueſt himſelf, but ſend him timely informa- 
tion, that he might reap the fruits of victory in 
perſon. He was deſirous of enjoying the ho- 
nours of a triumph, without experiencing the 
fatigues of a campaign. tt | C 
In obedience to the imperial orders, Plautius 
marched at the head of a conſiderable body of 
forces to the ſea ſhore, where a proper number of 
veſſels were provided for tranſporting them into 
Britain,  Plautius had already acquired the moſt 
diſtinguiſhed reputation, both as a man and a 
warrior, notwithſtanding which the troops had no 
ſooner arrived at the ſpot from whence they were 
to embark, than a general mutiny prevailed, and 
they abſolutely refuſed being concerned in the in- 
tended expedition, They declared themſelves 
willing to follow their general to any part of the 
continent, but would not paſs the boundaries of 
the ocean, to enter a part which they called the 
new world. 

Plautius, aſtoniſhed at the behaviour of the 
legions, uſed all the arguments he was maſter of 
to convince them of the abſurdity of their con- 
duct; but all his remonſtrances proving ineffec- 
tual, he ſuſpended the embarkation, and imme- 
diately diſpatched a meſſenger to Claudius with 
an account of the general mutiny among his men. 
On the receipt of this intelligence the emperor 
ſent Narciſſus, a creature of his own, bred up 
in all the idle effeminacy of a court, to prevail 
on the ſoldiers to obey the orders of Plautius. 
This miniſter, though armed with the authority 


of the emperor, was deſtitute of power: he aſ- | 


ſcended the roſtrum in order to harangue the 
troops; but his endeavours on this head proved 
totally ineffectual. The ſoldiers, exaſperated at 
ſeeing the place which had hitherto been filled 
with intrepid generals, who had ſhared in com- 
mon with the dangers and fatigues of war, pro- 
phaned by a minion, ſet up an univerſal cry, in 
which the voice of Narciſſus was totally loſt : 
they would not ſuffer a perſon whom they knew 
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to be deſtitute of merit, and a ſtranger to virtu- 
ous principles, to interpoſe in the cauſe of a Ro- 
man army. The uproar increaſed; the banners 
of mutiny were diſplayed, and the imperial or- 
ders no longer regarded, Plautjus perceived the 
gathering ſtorm, and trembled for the conſe- 
quences : but generoſity prevailed, when pe 


| : power 
had exerted its force in vain. The ſoldiers re- 


vered the virtue of Plautius as much as they de- 


ſpiſed the effeminacy of Narciſſus, and after 
ſhewing their contempt for the latter, expreſſed 
their reſpect and ſubmiſſion to the former, by pro- 
miſing to obey his commands, and to follow him 
wherever he ſhould direct. 

A. D. 46. Plautius took advantage of this 
favourable diſpoſition among his troops, and em- 
barked his whole force at different ports, that the 
failure of one embarkation might not prevent the 
ſucceſs of the enterpriſe. They were, however, 
all driven back by contrary winds, and much diſ- 


| heartened ; but the appearance of an aurora bo- 


realis recalled their ſpirits, for the Romans, ima- 
gining this meteor to be an happy omen, again 
{et ſail; and, after a ſhort 5 — landed on the 


Kentiſh coaſt without oppolition, 


The Brirons were far from being ſtrangers to 
the intended deſcent of the Romans, and had 
made the neceſſary” preparations for preventing 
their landing; but being informed of the mutiny 
that had taken place in the Roman army, they 
took it for granted that their deſigns were fru- 
ſtrated, and concluded the danger was over. In 
conſequence of this they thought it unneceſſary to 
guard the coaft when no enemy was expeCted, and 
broke up their camp but a ſhort time before the 
Roman legions appeared. It was now too late to 
regain the advantage they had loſt; and inſtead 
of joining in a general body, and attacking the 
enemy | before they were ready to receive them, 
they retired into the inland parts of the country, 
and divided their forces into ſmall parties, under 
different chieftains. The two principal bodies 
were commanded by Togodumnus and Caracta- 
cus, both celebrated for their military abilities, 
their intrepidity and their virtue. But jealouſies 
prevailed among the petty princes of Britain : 
they envied the talents they could not equal, and 


| ſacrificed the liberties of their country to the ſpi- 


rit of malignity. 


Plautius, having prepared his army for march- 
ing, advanced by the ſame rout which Cæſar had 
formerly taken, till he reached the Thames, which 
he paſſed at Wallingford, and entered the territo- 
ries of the Danbuni, then under the command of 
Togodumnus, as the Caſſivelauni were under that 
of Caractacus. Plautius firſt met with the arm 
under Caractacus, whom he immediately attacked, 
defeated, and put to the rout; after which he 
turned his victorious arms againſt Togodumnus, 
and met with equal ſucceſs, great numberr of the 
Britons being ſlain, and the reſt obliged to ſave 
themſelves by a precipitate flight, 

But though theſe misfortunes greatly weakened 
the power of the Britons, yet they did not depreſs 
their ſpirits. They repaired from all parts to the 
ſtandard of Caractacus, who, after joining his 
brother, encamped on the banks of the Thames, 
in the country of the Regni. | 


In the mean time Plautius, having left proper 


garriſong 
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arriſons in thoſe parts he had already reduced, 
— . to purſue his conqueſts, and accord- 
ingly marched along the beads of the Thames, 

Fil he came oppoſite to the ſpot where the Britons 
were encamped. The ſtream here was too deep, 
and the current too rapid, to be forded even by 
cavalry, a circumſtance which lulled the Britons 
into a fatal ſecurity ; and though they ſaw the 
enemy they made no preparations for defence. 
But they ſoon found they were far from being fo 
ſafe as they had imagined. Plautius had in his 
army a conſiderable body of German auxiliaries, 
who had long been accuſtomed to ſwim acroſs the 
molt rapid rivers in their armour. Theſe he or- 
dered to plunge into the ſtream, which they ac- 
cordingly did with ſuch intrepidity, that the Bri- 
tons were aſtoniſhed, and retired ſome diſtance 
from their camp in the utmoſt confuſion. The 
Germans no ſooner gained the oppoſite. ſhore, 
than, according to the order of their generhl, 
they aimed their arrows and darts at the horſes of 
the Britons, and by the ſlaughter of thoſe animals 
rendered the chariots. totally uſeleſs. But as the 
Germans were not able of themſelves to encounter 
the whole Britiſh army, a body of the Roman in- 
fantry, animated by the example of the auxilia- 
ries, followed, them under the command of Fla- 
vius Veſpaſian and his brother Sabinus. As ſoon 
as theſe had reached the oppoſite ſhore, they im- 
mediately joined the Germans, and forming them- 
ſelves into ranks, marched againſt the Britons, 
who had fled for ſecurity to the neighbouring 
woods, Here a ſlight ſkirmiſh enſued, in which 
the Britons were obliged to retreat, but as night 
was coming on, the Romans did not think it 
prudent to purſue the advantage. 

Far from being diſpirited by this check the 
Britons next day charged the Romans with ſuch 
intrepidity, that victory continued for a long time 
doubtful. They broke through the Roman ranks, 


and with all the fury of men exaſperated to mad- 


neſs, thinned the en of the enemy. Veſ- 
paſian himſelf was ſo circumſtanced, that he muſt 
either have loſt his life or his liberty, had he not 
been reſcued by the activity and courage of his 
ſon. At the ſame time C. Sidius Geta, another 
general officer, who was thought to have been 
taken priſoner, found means to diſengage himſelf 
and his party from the enemy, and improving 
the opportunity of the rumultuous ſecurity into 
which the proſpect of victory had thrown, the 
Britons, charged them afreſh with the utmoſt im- 
petuoſity. This diverſion giving the Romans 
time to recover themſelves, they at length wreſted 
the victory from the hands of the Britons, great 
numbers of whom were killed, and the reſt com- 
pelled to ſave themſelves by a precipitate flight. 
Geta was conſidered as the principal cauſe of the 
victory, and a triumph was afterwards decreed 
him by the ſenate on that account, though he had 
never paſſed the confular dignity. 

After this unſuccefsful effort, Caractacus and 
his brother retreated with their armies along the 
banks of the Thames, and being well acquainted 
with that river paſſed the ftream near Greenwich, 
(the loweſt place where it was then fordable) and 
encamped in the marſhes on the other ſide of the 
river. Plautius followed the Britons at ſome di- 


ſtance, and coming to the banks of the Thames, | 


oppoſite to where the Britons were encamped, his 


* 
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German troops ſwam over as before, while Plau- 
tius, with his legions, paſſed the ſtream by means 
of a bridge erected at ſome diſtance above the 
ford. As ſoon as they had all gained the oppoſite 
ſide of the water they immediately formed them - 
ſelves into ranks, and marched with great reſolu- 
tion to attack the Britons, A deſperate battle 
enſued, which laſted ſome time, but was at lengrh 
determined in favour of the Romans, Togodum- 
nus being ſlain, and the Britiſh army routed with 
grear ſlaughter. | Dang 
But notwithſtanding this overthrow the Britiſh 
ſpirit was not yet conquered: The gallant Carac- 
tacus rallied the ſcattered remains of his army, 
and, croſſing the river, encamped oppoſite to the 
army of Plautius. The Roman general now evt- 
dently declined an engagement, which the Britons 
imputed to fear: but in this they were greatly 
miſtaken, for the inactivity of Plautius did not 
ariſe either from timidity or cautton. He had 
already obtained ſeveral ſucceſſive victories, and 
thought it was now high time to give the em- 
eror notice of his proceedings, aecording to the 
inſtructions he had received,” that he might have 
the honour of putting an end to the war in per- 
ſon. Plautius accordingly diſpatched: letters to 
the emperor, informing him of his ſucceſs, and 
requeſting his preſence as ſoon as: poſſible, that 


he might be perſonally crowned with the laurel of 


conqueſt. 
A. D. 48. 


than he immediately transferred the civil govern- 
ment to Vitellus, and embarked with a conſider- 
able body of forces at Oſtium for Marſeilles, about 
the latter end of July. From Marſeilles he pro- 
ceeded by land to Boulogne, where he took ſhip- 
ing for Britain, and landed ſafe at Sandwich, from 
whence he marched at the head of his legions to 


the camp of Plautius. 


The junction of the emperor's forces with thoſe 
of Plautius formed a more powerful army than 
had ever been ſeen in the iſland. The Britons 
perceived the ſtrength of the enemy, and pru- 
dently avoided a general engagement. But the 
deſire of retaliating the injuries they had received 
from the enemies of their country animated them 
to hover round the Roman camp, by which means 
they cut off many of their ſtraggling parties. 

Claudius, having now aſſumed the chief com- 
mand, croſſed the river with his troops in the face 
of the Britons, who bravely diſputed their paſſage. 
On their arrival on the oppoſite ſhore, a general 
engagement enſued, which for ſome time was at- 
tended with great ſlaughter on both ſides; but at 
length the Roman diſcipline prevailed, the at- 
tacks of the Britons were effectually repelled, and 
their whole army put to flight. 

After this conqueſt Claudius advanced into the 


country of the Trinobantes, and made himſelf 


maſter of Camelodunum (now Malden in Eſſex) 
the capital of the late Cunobeline. This ſuc- 
ceſs, together with the late defeat, quite diſpi- 
rited the Britons, who now thought more of en- 
deavouring to make peace than retrieving their 
affairs, and determined to court the confidence in- 
ſtead of oppoſing the progreſs of the conqueror. 
They accordingly in general threw down their 
arms, and deputies from the different ſtares flock- 
ed daily to the Roman camp to make their ſub- 

| miſſion 


No ſooner did Claudius receive the 
ſucceſsful intelligence from his general in Britain, 
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miſſion to Claudius. The antient inhabitants; 
indeed; could not be perſuaded to part fo ealily 
with their liberty: the brave Catactacus ſtill kept 
the field at the head of the Caſſivelauni, hoping 
that the Romans would retire on the approach of 
winter. 2 1 
Claudius now gave otders for ſettling a military 
colony at Camelodunum, which was accordingly 
done; and that part of the iſland reduced to a Ro- 
man province. The ſettling of colonies was found 
the beſt method of ſubduing thoſe countries in 
which the Romans had gained footing by theit 
arms, as it diſſeminated their arts, their language 
and their manners, among the people. It is, 
therefore, at this period that we ought properly to 
date the reduction of the Britons by the Romans, 
as the previous expeditions rather tended to di- 
ſturb than ſubjugate the country. | 
Having diſarmed thoſe that ſubmitted, and re- 
duced many petty ſtates to his obedience by force 
of arms, Claudius was ſeveral times proclaimed 
Imperator by the ſoldiers; and the vanquiſhed 
were ſo touched with his generoſity in leaving 
them to enjoy their poſſeſſions, that they not only 
erected temples to his honour, but even ranked 
him among their deities. 
Thus ſatiated with glory and ſucceſs, Claudius, 
after a ſtay of ſixteen days in Britain, left Plau- 
tius to finiſh the campaign, and returned to Rome, 
where he was received amidſt the univerſal accla- 
mations of the people. The conquelt of any part 
of Britain was thought of ſuch importance, that 
no honours, in the power of Rome to beſtow, 
were conlidered as too great for the conqueror. 
Accordingly, triumphal arches were erected upon 
his entering Boulogne in his way to Rome, and 
on his arrival at the capital a ſplendid triumph 
was immediately decreed by the ſenate. A nayal 
crown was fixed upon the * palace, as an 
emblem of his having eſcaped the dangers of the 
ocean, and his dominion over the ſeas of Britain. 
Claudius himſelf expreſſed the higheſt gratitude 
to the noble Romans who had aſſiſted him perſo- 
nally in this expedition, for he beſtowed upon 
thoſe who were ſenators, but without conſular 
dignity, triumphal ornaments ; and the ſenate, 
to crown all his honour, decreed to himſelf and 
his family the ſurname of Britannicus, a circum- 
ſtance that clearly demonſtrates the importance of 
ſuch an acceſſion to the Roman dominions. 
After the departure of Claudius from Britain, 
Plautius, who was left in the character of Propre- 
ror, or governor of the iſland, proceeded in the 
conqueſts of thoſe ſtates that ſtill refuſed to ſub- 
mit ; and while he was carrying on his operations 
againſt the inland, warlike and original iſlanders, 
who lived among woods and mountains, Flavius 
Veſpaſian, the ſecond officer in command, was em- 
ployed in reducing the maratime places occupied 
by the colonies of the Belgæ, who had diſperſed 
themſelves on the whole coaſt, from the promon- 
tory of Kent, to the Land's End in Cornwall. 
Veſpaſian was as ſucceſsful in his enterprizes as 
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might have been expected from the valour and 
military abilities of 05 experienced a general. In 
his ſeveral excurſions he fought and defeated the 
remote Britons in no leſs than thirty battles ; took” 
twenty towns, ſubdued the Ifle of Wight, and 
even added the Orkney Iſlands to the imperial 
territories, The greateſt difficulty he met with 
was, in reducing the inhabitants of Wilts, Dorſet, 
and Somerſetſhite; whete inacceſſible hills, and 
prodigious moraſſes, afforded them abundant op- 
portunities of ſurprizing any commander leſs cau- 
tious than Veſpaſian. But theſe difficulties he 
ſurmounted, and reduced them to ſuch a ſtate of 
ſubjection and ſo won them over by his moderate 
1 that they even furniſhed him with 
oldiers to aſſiſt him in ſubduing the more nor- 


thern inhabitants. After having ſettled the coun- 


try his arms had reduced, Veſpaſian returned to 
Rome, and, for his diſtingutſhed ſervices, ob- 
tained a triumph, a conſulſhip and other honours. 

Plautius, the Proprætor, was far from being 
ſo ſucceſsful as Veſpaſian; nor could it, indeed, 
be expected, as he had much great difficulties to 
encounter. He was oppoſed by the antient Bri- 
tons under Caractacus, a prince endowed with the 
moſt undaunted courage, ahd the moſt invincible 
fortitude, He had a natural talent for war, and 
had acquired; by long experience, ſuch a degree 
of military knowledge, as could not have been 
expected in one of his country. He was patient 
under misfortunes ; cool, penetrating, and fruitful 
of expedients. He never undertook any action, 
without ſecuring ſome advantage, and was gene- 
rally ready for a ſecond engagem̃ent the day after 
he had ſuffered a defeat, Finding it impoſſible to 
withſtand the arms and military diſcipline of the 
Romans in battle, he reſolved to hazard nothing 
but ſkirmiſhes, and theſe only when he had a'ma- 
nifeſt advantage of ground, or a great ſuperiority 
in number: thus he till hovered about the ſkirts 
of the Roman army, which he occaſionally haraſ- 
ſed with great ſucceſs; and his parties, when over- 
matched, retreated to mountains, fens and faſt- 
neſſes unknown and inacceſſible to the enemy. 

But notwithſtanding the management of Ca- 
ractacus, and the difficulties he otherwiſe met 
with, Plautius, by his vigilance, activity and 
conduct, found means to ſubdue the inhabitants 
of the counties of Glouceſter, Oxford, Middleſex 
and Eſſex: he alſo reduced Hertfordſhire, and 
carried his arms into the lower parts of the coun- 
ties of Bedford and Northampton ; in all which 
places he governed the inhabitants with ſuch wiſe 
and moderate regulations, that they quietly ſub- 
mitred to their fate, and did not make any attempt 
to regain their liberty. Having obtained theſe 
ſucceſſes, Plautius was honourably recalled from 
Britain; and returned to Rome, where he was re- 
ceived by the emperor in perſon, and honoured 
with an inferior triumph; after which P. Oſtorius 
Scapula was appointed to ſucceed him as Pro- 
prztor, or governor of Britain. 
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Oftorius Scapula, on his arrival in Britain, finds the ſtate of fairs in great tonfuſion. He marches 


. againſt the Britons, and defeats them. 


Eretts a chain of forts along the banks of the Avon and Se- 


vern, and ſtrengthens the fortifitations of Camelodunum. Pngages and defeats the Iceni, and quells a 
4 


commotion among the Brigantes. Marches againſt Caractacus, 


feats. bim with great flaughter, and 


takes his family priſoners, Caratzacus flies for refuge to Cartiſmandua, queen of the Brigantes, by 
whom he is betrayed, and ſent captive to Rome. His addreſs bo the emperor Claudius, and the conſe- 


quences ariſing therefrom. Oſftorius is defeated by the Britons, in _— of which he dies with 
! 


anxiety of mind, and is ſucceeded, as governor of Britain, by Aulus Di 


us, Cartiſmandua, queen of 


the Brigantes, proves baſe and perfidious to ber huſband Venutius, whom ſhe abandons, and mary tes the 
general of ber army: Suetonius Paulinus takes the command in Britain, conquers the ifland of An- 


gleſea, and exterminates the Druids. 


caſioned by the ill treatment of Boadicea queen of the Iceni. 
Boadicea, march againſt the Romans, with a full re- 


form a very .confiderable army, and, headed. by 


He is called from thence by 4 general revolt of the Britons, oc- 


The Britons, entering into a confederacy, 


ſolution of revenging the inſults offered to the Britiſh princeſs. Boadicea makes an animated ſpeech to 


her ſoldiers on the occaſion. 


The Britons engage with Suetonius, but are defeated with great loſs; and 


Boadicea, giving up all hopes, puis a period to her own exiſtence, Suetonius, after this viftory, com- 
mits great ravages in the country of the Britons: but, by means of Claſſicanus, the procurator, be is 
recalled, and Petronius Turpilianus appointed prepretor in his ſtead. 


A. D. 50. 8 an interval of no leſs than two 

| years elapſed between the return 
of Plautius to Rome, and the arrival of P. Oſto- 
tius Scapula, his ſucceſſor, in Britain, the Britons 
had, during that period, taken the opportunity of 
attempting the recovery of their liberty; ſo that 
the new governor found the affairs of the iſland 
in great confuſion, and in a very different ſtate 
to what he had expected. As he did not land till 
the latter end of October the Britons imagined he 
would not attempt to attack them till the enſuing 
fpring. But in this they were greatly miſtaken; 
for Oſtorius, ſenſible of the danger of any delay, 
determined to begin his operations immediately. 
He accordingly took the field, defeated; ſeveral 
parties who ventured to oppoſe him, and purſued 
his advantage in ſo effectual a manner, that they 
were incapable of rallying or uniting. He dit- 
armed all the Britons whom he ſuſpected where- 
ever he went, and, to reſtrain and confine them 
within proper bounds, erected a chain of forts on 
the banks of the rivers Avon and Severn. He 
likewiſe added conſiderable fortifications to the 
Roman colony at Camelodunum, or Malden ; and 


London being ſettled much about the ſame time, 
the country between the Thames and the ſea was 


reduced into a province, and diſtinguiſhed by the 
| 


name of Britannia Prima. 

The precautions. taken by Oftorius to ſecure 
the obedience of the vanquiſhed Britons gave 
great offence to the Iceni, a powerful people in- 
habiting the counties of Suffolk, Norfolk and 
Cambridge. They had hitherto lived in amity 
with the Romans, but on the arrival of Oftorius, 
they determined to oppoſe him, and to ſhake off 
that reſtraint which he meant univerſally to lay on 
the inhabitants of the iſland. They accordingly 
engaged in a confederacy with ſome of the neigh- 


bouring ſtates, and joing their forces took pof- 


ſeſſion of an advantageous poſt, which they en- 
compaſſed with a rampart of earth, leaving only 
one avenue, which they paved with ſharp flint to 
prevent the approach of the Roman cavalry, But 
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| 


| 


| 


other Belgic colonies. 


nothing could abate the ardour of Oſtorius. He 
led on his infantry to the camp, and attacked 
them with the utmoſt vigour. The Britons made 
a noble defence, and more than once repelled the 
aſſaults of the Romans. But their reſiſtance was 
in vain; the intrepidity of Oſtorius was not to be 
conquered : the Romans became maſters of the 
camp, and obtained a compleat victory. 

Having thus ſubdued the Iceni, and their con- 
federates, Oſtorius took proper meaſures for ſe- 
curing the province from any future incurſions of 
thoſe nations. He added ſeveral ſtrong forts to 
thoſe he had already erected on the banks of the 
Severn, in order to ſecure the Roman conqueſts 
in that part of the iſland; he made Cogidunus, 
king of the Dobuni, who poſſeſſed the counties 
of Glouceſter and Oxford, a citizen of Rome, 
and even inveſted him with authority over ſome 
This politic expedient 
ſucceeded to his wiſh, for it fomented diſſentions 
among the Britons, and attached a powerful prince 


to the intereſt of the Romans. 


Oſtorius, encouraged by the ſucceſs he had al- 
ready met with, advanced into the country of 
the Cangi, or Shropſhire, which he plundered, 
eee almoſt as far as the ſea-coaſt of 
Denbighſhire. His deſign was to have reduced 


| the whole country to fubje&ion ; but he was di- 


verted from his purpoſe by. a revolt of the Bri- 
gantes, a people of Yorkſhire, whither he 'im- 
mediately repaired, and having quelled the com- 


motion in its infancy, cauſed the ringleaders to be 


executed, in order to prevent future inſurrec- 
tions. | 

A. D. 51. But the moſt vigorous meaſures 
could not ſuppreſs the innate valour of the Bri- 
tons. Liberty was ſtill their darling object; and 
they preferred death to the chains of ſlavery. The 
Brigantes, tho' they had experienced the power 
and ſeverity of the Roman general, were not to be 
eaſily ſubdued ; they determined {till ro oppoſe the 
Roman power with all their might, and, if poſ- 
ſible, to ſhake off the ſhackles of ſlavery. They 
accord- 
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accordingly formed a conſpiracy with the Silures, 
a powerful nation, inhabiting Herefordſhire and 
great part of South Wales. The famous Carac- 
tacus was at the head of theſe troops; and know- 
ing himſelf to be inferior to the Romans in force, 
he endeavoured to ſupply that difadvantage by a 
cautious conduct, and a proper diſpoſition of his 
poſts. He transferred the feat of war into the 
country of the Ordovices, or North Wales, as he 
knew the eraggy rocks and high mountains in 
that part of the country would prove natural for- 
tifications, and enable him to annoy the enemy 


camp on the ſummit of a lofty mountain, the foot 


and, to increaſe the natural ſtrength of the place, 
he fortified the bank of the river with ramparts of 
ſtones: faced ' with | ſharp-edged flints, and ſur- 


rounded the whole by a body of his choiceſt 
troops. | 


The | | | 
ger to the oſtenſible proceedings of the Britons 


termined to reduce them to ſubjection. He led 


rans, againſt them; and, ſenſible of the danger 


to be prudent, intrepid and vigilant, he omitted 


irregular attacks of the ene & 

On the approach of the Romans, Caractacus 
drew up his army according to the different clans, 
and placed at the head of each their native chief. 
He then rode from rank to rank, exhorting them 
to exert their utmoſt courage and reſolution, and 
to act like men on ſo important an occaſion. He 
told them the hour was approaching that muſt ei- 
ther reſtore them freedom and Ee or 
reduce them to the moſt abject ſtate of flavery. 
At the ſame time he recounted to them the cou- 
rage and intrepidity of their anceſtors, and by 
whoſe valour they had been fo repeatedly deli- 


vered from the tyranny and oppreſſion of their 
enemies. | | | 


"Theſe remonſtrances from the mouth” of the 
Britiſh general had the deſired effect: the whole 
army anſwered by a general ſhout of applauſe, and 
declared their reſolution of ejrher preſerving their 
liberties, or periſhing in the glorious attempt. 
The Roman general, hearing the acclamations 
of the Britons, was alarmed for the event, and 
ſeemed averſe to begin the attack. The inter- 
poſing river, the rampart faced with flints, the 
hanging crags, and the'high embattled ranks of 
the enemy, preſented a gloomy ſcene: but the 
aſſailants were Romans; difficulty, only encreaſed 
their courage, and glory rendered them impatient 
for action. 95 835 15508 
Oftorius perceived the eagerneſs of his troops, 
but would not ſuffer them to engage, till he had 
carefully ſurveyed every paſs where an attack 
ſeemed practicable; having done which he led 
them to the charge. The river was eaſily paſſed, 
but the great difficulty lay in forcing the ram- 
parts, which were defended by the Britons with 
the moſt unſhaken firmneſs. 
many of the Romans fell ; but at length, by dint 
of reſolution, they prevailed; the ramparts, 


” 


with great advantage to himſelf. * He formed his 


of which was waſhed by a deep and rapid river; 


Roman general was far from being a ſtran- 


under Caractacus, and, notwithſtanding rhe great 
power and abilities of their commander, was de- 


his legionary troops, compoled of Roman vete- 


of attacking forces fired with an enthuſiaſtic love 
of liberty, and led by a general, whom he knew 


no precaution that might ſecure His army from the 


UNDER THE ROMANS. 


|| which were compoſed of looſe ſtones, were throw 
down, their legions poured in upon the Britons, 


— 
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n 


and a general engagement enſued. The balance 
of victory was, for ſome time, equally poiſed, 
and fortune ſeemed undetermined on whom to be- 
ſtow. the palm of conqueſt. At length the Ro- 
man veterahs removed the dreadful. uncertainty. 
Covered with armour, the. ſwords of the Britons 
made little impreſſion, while death attended every 


blow ſtruck by a Roman arm. Finding the con- 


teſt unequal, Caractacus retreated to his camp on 
the ſummit of the mountain, the aſcent to which 
was very long and ſteep. But the ardour of the 
Romans was ſuperior. to every difficulty: they 
gained the ſummit, and attacked the camp of 
Caractacus. The conteſt was dreadful ; the Bri- 
tons fought for liberty, the Romans for glory. 
Urged on by deſpair, the Britons aſſaulted the 
KA 4 of the enemy with a fury bordering on mad- 
neſs, and the camp preſented a moſt horrid ſcene 


of blood and devaſtation. At length the legio- 


; 


N 
. 


tiſmandua, queen of the Brigantes. This 


In attempting this | 


wo. 


nary diſcipline prevailed, and the ſtandard of 
Britiſh liberty fell to the ground. The Britons 
were totally routed, and what added to their miſ- 
fortunes was, that the daughters, and brothers of- 
Caractacus, together with many other perſons 
of birth and fortune, fell into the hands of the 
conqueror. | 
Caraftacus himſelf, indeed, eſcaped, but it 
was only to add a poignancy to his misfortunes 
by feeling the additional weight of treachery in 
diſtreſs. Diſtracted at the irreparable loſs he had 
ſuſtained, he unguardedly flew for ſafety to Car- 
rin- 
ceſs was not only well affected to the 1 
but bore an inveterate hatred to Caractacus, on 
account of his having taken part with her hu- 
ſband Venutius, with whom ſhe had been long at 


variance. Happy, therefore, to have the object 
of her malice in her power, and to be able at 
once tao oblige the Romans, and gratify her own 
' revenge, ſhe baſely loaded Caractacus with chains, 


and in that ignominious manner d 
into the hands of the conqueror. | 
The name of Caractacus had long been terrible 
to the Romans. He had, for nine years, bravely 
ſupported. that formidable confederacy begun by 
Caſſivelaunus, and was deemed the moſt expe - 
rienced of the Britiſh commanders. Ir is, there- 
fore, not to be wondered at that his defeat ſhould 
be conſidered at Rome in the moſt important 
light, and that the news of his captivity ſhould 
be received with the molt uncommon acclama- 
tions. It was the univerſal wiſh of the people in 
that city to ſee a general who had rendered him- 


elivered him 


| ſelf ſo conſpicuous as to check the flight of the 


imperial eagles, and whoſe military talents were 
at once declared and admired. Accordingly Ca- 
ractacus and his whole family were ſent to Rome, 


in order to be expoſcd as public ſpectacles to the 
populace. 

Oa the day appointed for gratifying the gene- 
ral curioſity, the emperor and empreſs were pre- 
pared to receive the unhappy captives in great 
tate, each being ſeated on a magnificent throne, 
adorned with the moſt ſuperb military trophies. 
The grandees ſurrounded the monarch, the im- 
perial guards were drawn.up in order, and the 
whole inhabitants of the city crouded to be ſpec- 
tators of ſo unuſual a ſight. The proceſſion be- 


gan 


28 . Wh. 
gan with the vaſſals and dependants of Carac- 
tacus, and an exhibition of the military ſpoils and 
trophies taken in the wars with the Britons, Next 
follbited the brother of Caractacus, with his wife 
and daughters, whoſe tears ſufficiently ſhewed 
that their ſpifits were equally depreſſed with their 
fortunes. But the behaviout of Cata@tatus was 
vety different: he matched on with a ſteady coun- 
tenance and noble deportment i his ſoul ſoared 
above his then condition, and he looked down 
with contempt bn the malice of his enemies. On 
his approach to the imperial tribunal, he fixed his 
eyes on the emperor, and cooly addreſſed him in 
the following words: 

If my moderation had been adequate to my 
ce birth and fortune, I had entered this capital not 
c as a captive, but a friend. Nor wouldſt thou, 
« O Cxfar, have diſdained to rank, in the num- 
« ber of thy friends, a prince like me, deſcended 
« from illuſtrious progenitors, and veſted with 
« the ſupreme authority over many warlike na- 
« tions. Though my preſent condition reflects 
« diſhonour upon me, it adds luſtre to your glory. 
« was maſter of men and arms, of horſes and 
<« chariots of war, of riches and power. Can 
« you wonder that I fought to preſerve them, and 
te that I loſt them with regret ? Though ou are 
« 2mbitious of univerſal empire, yet it does not 
«© follow that all men ought tamely to ſubmit to 
« your dominion. Had the hand of perfidy 
% ſooner betrayed me, I ſhould have been leſs diſ- 
« tinguiſhed by misfortunes, and you by glory. 
« Had I fallen in battle, both my name A. | for- 
te tune had been conſigned to oblivion. Puniſh 
« me with death, and I ſhall ſoon be forgotten; 
« permit me to live, and thy clemency ſhall be 
« immortalized.” | 8 

This fpirited ſpeech, added to the majeſtic air 
of the noble captive, greatly affected the whole 
audience; but none more than the emperor him- 
felf, who immediately ordered the chains to be 
taken off from Caractacus and all his family; and 
the empreſs, who was more than an —_ aſfociate 
in the empire, received the captive Britons with 
the greateſt marks of kiadneſs and compaſſion, 
and at the ſame time confirmed to them the en- 
Joyment of their liberty. go" 

Fhe defeat of Caractacus procured Oſtorius a 
triumph; but it proved the termination of his 
fuceefs. The Britons, fired with reſentment at 
the ignominious treatment of their leader, were 
rouſed to vengeance, They had en gr by 
dear bought experience, ſome knowledge of the 
Roman difcipline, and carried on the war with 
more prudence and better ſucceſs than formerly; 
while the Romans, fluſhed with victory, grew in- 
dolent and careleſs. They fell upon the Iegio- 
nary cohorts left to complete the chain of torts 
on the Severn, and would have cut them to 
pieces, had not a reinforcement fortunately ar- 
rived from the neighbouring forts and villages ; 
though this did not happen before the pre ect, 
with eight centurions, and a great many folders, 
were flain, Nor did the revenge of the Britons 
ſtop here; they attacked a foraging party, and 
routed them, together with ſome ſquadrons ſent 
to their ſupport. | 

The Britons, highly animated with theſe ſuc- 
ceſſes, continued to Purſue their advantages, 
when Oſtorius ſent out his cohorts to ſtop their 
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progreſs; but they ſtill continuing to bear down 
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all before them, he was at length obliged to bring 
up the whole force of his legions. Nor did even 
this ſuperiority daunt the Britiſh courage: they 
maintained the battle till night put an end to the 


conteſt, and then retired with very little loſs; 


The Romans were no longer conſidered as in- 
vincible. The ſtandard of liberty was again diſ- 
played, and the Britons flattered themſelves wich 
being able to retaliate the injuries they had re- 
ceived from the invaders of their country. | 

Theſe actions were followed by innumerable 
ſkirmiſhes fought with various ſucceſs, in all of 
which the Silures particularly diſtinguiſhed them- 
ſelves as enemies to the Romans. A raſh word 
had, it ſeems, dropped from the mouth of Oſte- 
rius, which had raiſed in their minds the moſt 
implacable reſentment, He faid that the Britons 
would never be quiet till the Silures were either 
exterminated, or tranſported to another country. 
In conſequenee of this the Silures attacked the 
ſtraggling parties of the Romans wherever they 
met them; in wood-lands or fens, as chance or 
choice, temerity or precaution, reſentment or 
avarice directed; ſometimes with and ſometimes 
without the orders of their reſpective leaders. 
The Romans, indeed, had been guilty of ſome 
exceſſes, We repugnant to the ſentiments of 
humanity and the laws of a well regulated policy. 
This conduct gave the Britons advantages which 
they could not otherwiſe have obtained. Two 
cohorts of auxiliaries, ſent out by rapacious offi- 
cers, not taking the neceſſary precautions that men 
in their circumſtances, not blinded by avarice, 
would have'obferved, were ſuddenly attacked by 
the Britons, and cut to pieces while they were ra- 
vaging the country. The ſpoils taken from theſe 
two cohorts were, by the victorious Britons, di- 
{tributed among the inhabitants of the neighbour- 
ing ſtates; and this generous condua produced 
the g effect, by paving the way for a general 
revolt. 

A. D. 55. Oſtorius, fearing that the ſplendor 
of his triumph would be ſullied by theſe ſubſe- 
quent misfortunes, fell a martyr to the anxiety of 
his mind, and died through grief for not being 
able gloriouſly to terminate a war ſo proſperouſly 
begun. This event gave new fpirits to the Bri- 
tons, and they determined to hazard a general 
battle with their enemies. Manlius Valens, a 
Roman tribune, took the command of the impe- 
rial troops till the arrival of Aulus Didius, who 
was appointed by the emperor to ſucceed Oſto- 
rius. The two armies coming to an engagement 
the Romans were defeated, and the Britons ſo 
fluſhed with ſucceſs, that they penetrated into the 
Roman provinces, included under the name of 
Britannia Prima, while the legionary troops were 
greatly diſpirited, and their auxilaries thrown 
into the utmoſt conſternation. | 

On the arrival of Didius in Britain he found the 
ſtate of affairs in a much worſe condition than he 
expected, and perceived abundant cauſe to re- 
rn the conduct of Manlius. The Britons 

ad gained conſiderable advantages, and were in 
the high road for recovering their liberty, and 
extirpating the invaders of their country; but this 
glorious opportunity was loſt through their own 
inteſtine broils, and diſcord gave what their ene- 
mies could not have taken from them, | 
Cartiſmandua 


Car. IV. 


Cartiſmandua, the perfidious queen of the Bri- 
gantes, and who had betrayed the brave Carac- 
tacus into the hands of the Romans, now proved 
baſe to her huſband Venutius, whom ſhe aban- 
doned, and took Vellocatus, the general of her 
forces, as the partner of her bed and throne. As 
ſhe governed a ſtate independent of Venutius, ſhe 
was not inſenſible that this ſtep muſt involve her 
in a war with her huſband ; but, prompted by 
luſt, and depending on the aſſiſtance of the Ro- 
mans, ſhe ſacrificed her intereſt, and the peace of 
her country, to a depraved inclination, and her 
character to the gratification of a lawleſs paſſion. 
She was not, indeed, miſtaken in her expectations 
of being ſupported by the Romans ; but her opi- 
nion of their power was fallacious. Thinkin 
her allies invincible, ſhe ſet no bounds to her 
paſſion : ſhe openly married her minion, and even 
carried her reſentment ſo far againſt Venutius, as 
to cauſe his brother and Kinſman to be put to 
death. 

Exaſperated at theſe ſhocking injuries, Venu- 
tius repaired to the Silures, to whom he repre- 
ſented, in the moſt forcible manner, the deteſta- 
ble conduct of Cartiſmandua, and expatiated on 
the irreparable injury ſhe had done her country- 
men, by baſely betraying their intrepid leader, 
Venutius did not plead in vain. Rouſed by the 
ignominious treatment of their beloved general, 
they expreſſed their reſentment with a fury nearly 
allied to madneſs, and bound themſelves, by the 
moſt ſolemn ucts of their religion, either to take 
ample vengeance on the infamous betrayer of 
their country, or periſh in the attempt. 

As ſoon as Cartiſmandua was Bone of the 
proceedings of Venutius, ſhe immediately flew 
to the Romans for ſuccour, by whom ſhe was re- 
ceived with great kindneſs and reſpect, and her 
requeſt readily granted. But the Roman power 
was now greatly weakened : diſcipline had given 
place to licentiouſneſs, and effeminacy had ener- 
vared the ſtrength of the conquerors of the world. 
The Britons, headed by Venutius, advanced with 
confidence and intrepidity, and the Romans 
marched out to meet them. A dreadful battle 
enſued, and the palm of victory was for ſome time 
doubtful ; but at length the Britons gained the 
advantage, and it was with the utmoſt difficulty 
that the Romans could ſave Cartiſmandua from 
falling into the hands of her enraged huſband, 
while Venutius made himſelf maſter of the great- 
er part of their territories. 

This ſucceſs ſo raiſed the ſpirits of the Britons, 
that they made frequent attacks upon the Ro- 
mans, and in general obtained conſiderable ad- 
vantage. The proprætor Didius, who was very 
old and infirm when he firſt arrived in Britain, 
could not lead his army in perſon againſt them: 
he entruſted the command to generals much infe- 
rior to him in merit, and the conſequences re- 
flected a ſtain upon the honour of the Romans. 
Didius ſaw with grief this ſudden reverſe of for- 
tune, and fell a victim to the complicated attacks 
of diſeaſe and vexation. | 

A. D. 58. About this time the emperor Clau- 
dius paid the debt of nature, and was ſucceeded 
in the imperial dignity by Nero, his adopted ſon, 
This prince had no ambition for military honours, 
and would probably have declined all farther at- 
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9 to ſubjugate Britain, could he have done it 
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l with ſafety to himſcIf. But the Romans conſider- 


ed Britain as one of the faireſt jewels in the impe- 
rial diadem, and Nero thought it prudent. to 
tread in the ſteps of Claudius, whoſe memory he 
highly revered. 1 

The proprætor Didius was ſucceeded in the go- 
vernment of Britain by Veranius, who boaſted 
much, but did nothing, as death overtook him 
before he could carry any of his projects into ex- 
ecution. ' 

Veranius was ſucceeded by the celebrated Sue- 
tonius Paulinus, one of the greateſt generals of 
his time, and from whoſe military talents. the Ro- 
mans entertained the moſt Alattering expecta- 
tions, Indeed, a leader of courage and abilities 
had never been more wanting, as the Britons; 
elated by their ſucceſs, and exaſperated at the 
injuries they had received, threatened the Ro- 
mans with deſtruction. 

Soon after Suetonius arrived in Britain, he 
formed the reſolution of reducing the iſland of 
Angleſea (called by the Romans Mona) the chief 
ſeat of the Britiſh Druids, and the common retreat 
for fugitives who were enemies to Rome. Hence 
it became not only populous, but formidable, on 
which account Suetonius chough it a place abſo- 
lutely neceſſary to ſubdue, 

At this time Suetonius was encamped with the 
principal part of his army in North Wales; and 
as the Iſle of Angleſea was ſeperated from the 
land only by a narrow channel, he cauſed flat- 
bottomed boats to be conſtructed. for carrying 
over his legions, but ordered his horſe to ford 
the ſtream. Suetonius perceived the inhabitants 
were drawn up at ſome diſtance from the ſhore, 
and therefore landed his troops with very little op- 
poſition. But the Britons ſoon advanced with the 
utmoſt fury to meet the Romans, who were {truck 
with a ſuperſtitious terror at a ſcene which now 
preſented itſelf to their view. In the rear of the 
Britiſh army were a prodigious multitude of wo- 
men running about with their hair diſhevelled, 
and torches in their hands, making the moſt diſ- 
mal lamentations: while the Druids lifted up 
their hands to heaven, and made the air reſound 
with the moſt dreadful imprecations. This un- 
uſual ſight, and the hideous yellings with which 
it was accompanied, ſtruck the Roman troops 
with ſurprize and horror; and during their con- 
ſternation, a flight of arrows from the enemy did 
great execution. At length, animated by their 

eneral, and abaſhed at being thrown into con- 
fuſion by women and prieſts, the Romans im- 

tuouſly attacked the Britons ſword in hand, 

illed great numbers, put the reſt to flight, and 
made themſelves maſters of the iſland. After the 
defeat, Suetonius found a great number of fires 
in the conſecrated groves, and being- informed 
that they were intended for the ſacrifice of the 
Roman priſoners who ſhould be taken in the 
battle (for the Druids had aſſured the r of 
W was ſo exaſperated at the deſigned 
cruelty of thoſe prieſts, that he ordered all the 
Druids that could be ſeized to be thrown into the 
fires they had prepared, that they might ſuffer. 
the death they had intended for'others. He then 
overturned their altars, demoliſhed their magical 
woods, deſtroyed their myſterious groves, and put 
an effectual ſtop to Druidiſm. The ſmall remnant 
of the Druids —_ themſelves deprived of 


their 
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their ceremonies and habitations, and moreover 
expoſed to continual dangers from the averſion of 
the Romans, retired to Ireland and the Hebrides, 
which are ſuppoſed to have been the original ſeats 
of their worſhip, and Suetonius began t6 build 
forts for the preſervation of the iſland he had con- 
quered. e 8 

A. D. 61. But while Suetonius was thus em- 
ployed in the remoter parts of the kingdom, he 
was called to the interior ptovinces by an event 
of che utmoſt importance, and which threatened 
the total deſtruction of the Roman power in Bri- 
tain, The vices of Nero were riſen to the moſt 
ſhameful height, inſomuch that the ſtate of Bri- 
tain was entirely changed: A new mode of go- 
vernment was introduced, and an imperial ex- 
chequer eſtabliſhed in the iſland. Catus Deci- 
anus, a man of the moſt deteſtable character, 
was ſent to reſide in Britain as procurator, or ſu- 
perintendant of the finances; c. 
remitted the confiſcation of the eſtates belonging 
to the Britons, who had rebelled againſt him; but 
Catus eſtabliſhed a court of reſumption, by which 
he pretended to adjudge thoſe ace to the im- 
perial treaſury. The oppreſſed Britons in vain 
preſented remonſtrances againſt ſuch unlawful 
practices; the procurator, at once a monſter of 
avarice and injuſtice, inſtead of granting them 
redrefs, treated them with inſolence; their mis- 
fortunes were increaſed, and their miſcries made 
a ſubject of ridicule. Theſe acts of wanton ty- 
ranny raiſed a general ſpirit of reſentment among 
the Britons, and the whole nation was ripe for a 
revolt, when an incident happened which kindled 
the latent ſparks of vengeance into a dangerous 
fame of open rebellion. 

The Iceni, whoſe country bordered on the co- 
tony of Camelodunum, had, ever fince their laſt 
defeat, lived under the protection of the Romans, 
but were governed by a prince of their own, whoſe 
name was Praſatagus. The friendſhip in which 
he lived with the Romans gave him great oppor- 
tunities of enriching his family, though he never 
uſed any means to increaſe his wealth by illegal 
meafures. He had no ſon, and only two daugh- 
ters, whom, at his death, he left under the care 


of their mother Boadicea, a woman who poſ- 


ſeſſed a ſpirit ſuperior either to birth or fortune. 
In order to ſecure a protection for his children, 
Praſatagus conſtituted Nero, the Roman emperor, 
coheir with his two daughters in all his wealth 
and poſſeſſions, imagining that gratitude would 
induce the Romans to become the friendly guar- 
dians of his family. But in this he was greatly 
deceived, for the generous legacy, inſtead of ex- 
citing gratitude, proved an incentive to rapacity. 
Catus Deeianus, the inhuman procurator, feized 
upon the whole, and the dominions of Praſatagus 
became a prey to the licentiouſneſs of the Roman 
centurions. 35% 

Boadicea, the wife of Praſatagus, rouſed by the 
injuſtice done to herſelf and family, remonſtrated 
warmly againſt theſe iniquitous proceedings, and 
loudly exclaimed againft the injury done to her 
daughters by depriving them of their inheritance ; 
but inſtead of meeting with any redreſs, ſhe was 
treated in a manner that reflected diſgrace upon 
humanity. Catus Decianus, the inhuman pro- 
curator, regardleſs of the dignity of her ſtation, 
the rules of decency, and the reſpect due to the 


audius had wiſely | 
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female ſex, ordered her to be publickly ſcourged, 
and ſuffered the common ſoldiers to violate the 
chaſtity of her daughters. Water” 

Theſe ſhocking barbarities, together with the 
many cruel and flagrant acts of injuſtice practiſed 
by Catus Decianus, the procurator, ſtirred up a 
general ſpirit of reſentment in the breaſts of the 
Britons, and an infurreftion immediately took 
place throughout the iſland, | The Iceni, as being 


the moſt deeply intereſted, were the firſt who de- 


clared themſelves openly; and their example was 
immediately followed by their neighbours ti.c 
Trinobantes. The next who joined the malecon- 
tents was Venutius, huſbazd to the baſe. and per- 
fidious Cartiſmandua. 1 he partiſans of that vile 
woman, forgetting their particular quarrels, and 
former amity with the Romans, united with their 
countrymen on this. occaſion, and even all the 
ſubjected ſtates engaged in the confederacy; ſo 
that the Britiſh army conſiſted of a much greater 
number of fighting men than had ever. been 
brought into the field on any former emer- 
gency. = 
This powerful army was headed by Boadicea, 
who painted the injuries received by herſelf and 
her daughters in the moſt lively colours; the con- 
fequence of which was, that the Britons, fired 
with a defire of pouring deſtruction on the heads 
of their cruel oppreſſors, bound thernſclves, in the 
moſt ſolemn manner, to revenge the injuries of 
their country, or periſh in the attempt. 

The Britons began their operations by an at- 
tack upon the Roman colony at Camelodunum, 
which was taken by ſtorm, the garriſon put to the 
ſword, and the whole place plundered and burnt. 
They likewiſe deſtroyed the temple of Claudius, 
and, continuing their ravages, ſpread devaſtation 
over the whole country ſubject to the Romans. 
Petilius Cerealis, who commanded the ninth le- 
gion, marched to the aſſiſtance of his countrymen, 
and was met by the Britons, A dreadſul conflict 
enſued, in which all the foot of the legion were 
cut to pieces, and Cerealis would have been ta- 
ken priſoner, had he not fled on horſcback to the 
Roman camp. | 

During theſe tranſactions Catus Decianus, the 
infamous procurator, conſcious that his own ra- 
pacity and injuſtice had given occaſion to the in- 
ſurrection, and his negligence ſuffered it to grow 
formidable, fled to Gaul, and by that means clud- 
ed at once the vengeance of the Britons, and the 
hatred of his own people. 

As ſoon as Suetonius was informed of the ge- 
neral inſurrection of the Britons, and the ravages 
they had committed, he immediately left Angleſea, 


and marched his army with the utmoſt expedition 


to London, which was then famous both for its 
wealth and commerce. But finding this place not 

ſtrong enough to reſiſt the attack of the enem 
with the ſmall body of forces he had brought thi- 
ther, he retired to a conliderable diſtance on the 
Surry ſide of the Thames, taking with him fuch 
of the inhabitants as preferred the preſervation of 

their lives to that of their wealth. | 
Boadicea, being informed that the Roman ge- 
neral had reached London, marched thither with 
her army, but finding it abandoned by the enemy, 
ſhe wreaked her vengeance on the inhabitants, 
putting every Roman to the ſword, and then re- 
duced the place to aſhes. She had before de- 
ſtroyed 
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ſtroyed the city of Verulam, and put all the in- 


fell ſacrifices to her refentment ate ſaid to hav 
been not leſs than ſeventy thouſand. | 


aſſiſtance of the Belgic Britons, who ſtill retained 
their allegiance to the Romans, a freſh recruit of 
ten thouſand men, advanced with indefatigable 
expedition, in order to retaliate on the Britons 
their late ravages and maſſacres. Senſible of the 
enterprizing ſpirit of Boadicea, at the head of a 
formidable army, he prudently poſted his forces 
in ſuch order as might beſt enable them to ſuſtain 
the impetuoſity of the firſt attack, without break- 
ing their ranks. With this view he placed his 


each ſide, and the cavalry on the wings, having 
in his rear a large wood, and an extenſive plain 
in his front, ſo that he was freed from all appre- 
henſion of ambuſcade, as well as ſecure of a re- 
treat, if overpowered by the enemy. + * 
In this ſituation did Suetonius wait the ap- 
proach of the Britons; nor was it long before 
they appeared to his view. Elated by their late 
ſucceſs, and hoping to exterminate at once the 
whole power of the Romans, they haſtened to the 
attack; and thinking themſelves ſure of victory, 
took their wives and children with them, that 
they might be ſpectators of the ſlaughter, and 
aſſiſt in the plunder, | 

At the head of the Britiſh army appeared Boa- 
dicea, drawn in a chariot with her two daughters, 
She paſſed between the ranks of her army, and 
in order to encourage the timorous, and animate 
the brave, addreſſed them in a ſpeech to the fol- 
lowing effect: | 


© pre-eminence. of royal birth, but from a ſenle 


« cheriſhed in the breaſt of every individual, from 
* the higheſt to the loweſt. Indeed, the ſtripes 
« ] have received, and the violated honors of 
« my daughters, were there no other motive, 


« perſon, to animate me to revenge; but there 
ve is a greater call than my own injuries; the call 
« of my country. The Roman luſt is unbound- 
« ed; it knows no diſtinction; the old as well as 


« never ſleeps on ſuch occaſions; it always treads 
e upon the heels of crimes like theſe. The only 
legion that have dared to meet your arms in the 
open field have been cut to pieces; while the 
«. others meanly concealed themſelves from dan- 
«© ger within the camp, or ſaved themſelves from 
the avenging ſword of juſtice by a precipitate 
«« flight. The very ſhouts of the Britons, with- 
e out their weapons, are” ſufficient to ſtrike the 
« Roman army with terror. Conſider the cauſes 


«© moment in reſolving to conquer or. periſh, 
„ Though a woman, this is my fixed purpoſe : 
« you that are men may, by refuſing the alter- 
« native, live and be ſlaves.” | ; 
This ſpeech was received with univerſal a 
plauſe by the Britiſh army, who teſtified their fa 
tisfaction by the loudeſt ſhouts and acclamations. 
Nor was the Roman general behind hand in endea- 


ble and reſolute an enemy. As the moſt power- 


habitants to death; and the whole 'nutmber*who! 


legionary troops in the center, the light army on 


« I am not come hither, ſaid ſhe, from any” 


c of endangered liberty, which ought to be 


would be abundantly ſufficient, as a private 


* the young are raviſhed : but Divine vengeance | 


vouring to animate his troops to face ſo formida- 


| 
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ful motive to excite their valour, he told them 
that- though the enemy were ſuperior in number 
they were headed by a weak, daring and ambitious 


I voman, and ſet before them the glory that would 
The Roman general, having collected, by the 


reſult from quelling ſuch lawleſs inſurrections, as 
were attended with every circumſtance of the 
moſt horrid cruelty. By theſe repreſentations he 
raiſed fuch a ſpirit of emulation in his little army, 
that, with an univerſal plaudir, they declared 
themſelves ready for an- immediate attack. 
The engagement was begun by the Britons 
with a furious diſcharge of darts, which were no 
ſooner ſpent than the Romans ſallied forth, and 
charged them in the open plain with the utmoſt 
impetuoſity. The Britons fought with great ob- 
ſtinacy and perſeverance, though without order or 
diſtinction; but at length they were obliged to 
yield to the diſcipline and valour of their enc- 
mies, who routed them with great ſlaughter. 
Their loſs amounted to 80,000 killed in the bat- 
tle and in the purſuit, beſides an infinite number 
of captives doomed to perpetual ſlavery. The 
Romans had not above 400 killed, and as many 
wounded ; but it. is to be conſidered, that the 
carnage of the Britons was more general by their 
having ſurrounded the field by a chain of car- 
riages, which, after the defeat, impeded their 
flight, and ſo fatally retarded their retreat, that ma- 
ny were ſacrificed to the reſentment of the Romans, 
who might have otherwiſe made their eſcape. 
Notwithſtanding the ill ſucceſs of this attempt, 
the Britons were ſo far from being diſheartened 
that they prepared themſelves for another attack; 
but they were diverted from this reſolution by 
the ſudden death of Boadicea, who, finding her 
hopes fruſtrated, and diſappointed of her revenge, 
put a period to her own exiſtence by poiſon. This 
calamity diſconcerted all their meaſures, and after 
having performed her funeral obſequies, the main 
body of the Britons immediately diſperſed, and 
retired with all haſte to their reſpective diſtricts. 
The Roman general took every advantage of 
his ſucceſs, and uſed the moſt cruel means to pre- 
vent the Britons from re-aſſembling their forces. 
He deſtroyed the countries of thoſe who had ap- 
peared as enemies with fire and ſword, and drove 
away the cattle from the Britons wherever he 
went. Unfortunately for themſelves, they had 
no corn; for Boadicea had perſuaded them, that 
it was unneceſſary to ſave any, as the Roman gra- 
naries would ſoon be in their poſſeſſion. Thus 
improvidently confident of ſucceſs, they had ne- 
glected the duties of agriculture, and by their 
own remiſſneſs, the horrors of famine ſucceeded 


thoſe of war. 


„ of the war, and you will not heſitate a ſingle | 


But notwithſtanding theſe complicated circum- 
ſtances of diſtreſs, great numbers of the Britons 
determined not to lay down their arms; but kept 
wandering about the country in ſmall parties, re- 
ſolved rather to periſh by famine than make the 
leaſt offer of ſubmiſſion to the Romans. Julius 
Claſſicanus, who ſucceeded Catus in the propræ- 
torſhip, amazed at ſuch an hardy reſolution in a 
people fo diſtreſſed, was led to impute it to the 
ſeverity of Suetonius Paulinus; and therefore 
wrote to Rome, informing the emperor that unleſs 
that officer was recalled, the war could not be 
brought to a termination. 8 

On the receipt of this information, the emperor 
immediately diſpatched his freedman Polyclerus 

ro 


| 
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to Britain, in order to take cognizance of the af - particularly obnoxious to the Britons, on account 
fair, and enquire into the truth of | what;Claſſi- || of his deſtroying, the Druids, it was deemed pa- 
canus had afferted. The report of Polycletus || litically prudent to recall him, and Petronias 
was greatly in fayour of Suetonjus, notwithſtand - Turpilianus was appointed to ſucceed him as pro- 
ing which, as that, general had rendered himſelf || prztor of Britain. 
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Petronius Turpilianus treats the' Britons » with great moderation, and after governing them for 
three years, returns with bonour to Rome. He is ſucceeded by Trebellius Maximus, under whom 
the legions mutiny, and oblige him to dgſert the and. The emperor Nero dies, and during 
the ſhort reigns of Galba and Otbo, his ſucceſſors, (the 'Britons continue undiſturbed. Vitellius, 
being Pablifhed on the imperial throne, appoints Vectius Bolanus propretor of Britain. He con- 
tinues in the government during the reign of Vitellius, but an the. acceſſion of Veſpaſian' be is re- 
called, and Petilius Cerealis appointed propretor in his 'ftead. Ihe Britons, under Venutius, 
make ſeveral attacks upon the Roman territories, but are defeated by Cerealis, who reduces the 
whole country of the Brigantes. Cerealis' is ſucceeded by. Julius Frontinus, who ſubdues the 
Silures. He is recalled, and Julius Agricola appointed propretor in bis ſtead. He reduces the 
Ordovices, and completes the conqueſt of. Angleſea, which had been begun by Suetonius. By his 
wiſe adminiſtration he procures the good will and affettion of the Britons, who follow the manners 
and maxims of the Romans. He advances into Scotland, and fortifies tbe iſthmus. between the 
Forth and Clyde. Marches againſt the Caledonians, and | defeats" them. Has a ſecond engagement 
with them, and obtains a complete victory. Reduces the Horeſti and the inhabitants. of the Orkney 
Wands, after which be ſails round the whole coaft of Britain. He is recalled, and put to death 
by the emperor Domitian. | | | 7 111 


— 


A. D. DETRONIUs Turpilianus, the ſucceſſor (| nued in a perfect Rate of tranquillity. There was 
62. of Suetonius, arrived in Britain at the [|| not any governor during this period, the Roman 
beginning of the year ſixty-two, and by the mild- [| troops in Britain being commanded by their ſeve- 
neſs of his adminiſtration accompliſhed what the || ral tribunes, among whom Koſcius Celius aſſumed 
military ſeverities of his predeceſſor could not ef- || the chief authority. 
fect. Inſtead of harraſſing the Britons, and keep- [[. A. D. 69. On the acceſſion of Vitellius to the 
ing alive their refentment by new injuries, he ſuf- || imperial throne, Vectius Bolanus was ſent to take 
fered them to enjoy unmoleſted repoſe. By this [| the command of the Roman troops in Britain. 
prudent conduct their rage abated, their loſſes [| This governor, being naturally of a quiet and 
were forgotten, and many of the revolted ſtates ealy diſpoſition, ſuffered the Britons to live in 
returned to their obedience. Peace once more || peace and tranquillity, and at the ſame time re- 
extended her olive branch over the deſolated || tained, the good will of his ſoldiers. He conti- 
country, and plentiful harveſts crowned the || nued to govern during the reign of Vitellius, but 
fields that had been laid waſte by the ſword. of || on the acceſſion of Veſpaſian to the imperial dig- 


— 


war. | nity, he was recalled, and Petilius Cerealis ap- 
After Turpilianus had reſided three years in || pointed in his ſtead, | 
Britain he returned to Rome, where he was re- Between the departure of Vectius Bolanus and 


ceived with the moſt univerſal applauſe. , Tri- || the arrival of Petilius Cerealis, the injured Ve. 
umphant honors were decreed him by the ſe- [| nutius,. Who was ſtill at the head of the Brigantes, 
nate; and the Romans were convinced, from || thinking this a favourable opportunity of reveng- 
experience, that moderation and lenity were more ing himſelf. on the Romans for having eſpouſed 
effectual in ſubduing the Britons, than perſecution || the party of his wife Cartiſmandua, perſuaded 
and tyranny. I chem to revolt, and being joined by other nations, 
A. D. 65. Turpilianus was ſucceeded in the || he made ſeveral attacks upon the Roman terri- 
government of Britain by Trebellius Maximus, || tories. In theſe attempts he might have proved 
who, purſuing the ſame plan of conduct with his }] ſucceſsful, had it not been for the unexpected ar- 
predeceſſor, the Britons were gradually reconciled || rival,of the new governor. Cerealis was at once 
to the laws and cuſtoms of the Romans. But the || an experienced and enterprizing general, and had 
rranquil ſtate of Britain not furniſhing the Roman particularly diſtinguiſhed himſelf for his military 
legions with thoſe advantages they had expected, || abilities on the continent. No ſooner, therefore, 
they became mutinous, and being encouraged || did he hear of the proceedings of Venutius, than 
by Roſcius Celius, a profeſſed enemy to Tribel- || he immediately marched againſt him, and, attack- 
lius, the proprætor was obliged to quit the iſland, ing the Britons, defeated them in ſeveral battles; 
and fly for protection to Vitellius, who then com- || nor would he reſt till he had reduced the whole 
manded the Roman army in Germany, + country of the Brigantes, which being the moſt 
A. D. 68. About this time the world was de- potent of the Britiſh nation, rendered his name 

livered of that monſter of nature, Nero, who, [| a terror to the reſt. | 

tired of life, put an end to his own exiſtence, A. D. 74. After Cerealis had continued go- 
During the ſhort reigns of the two ſucceeding || vernor of Britain about the ſpace of four years he 
emperors, Galba and Otho, the Britons conti- I] was recalled, and Julius Frontinus appointed 

propretor 
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proprætor in his ſtead. This commander was 
ectly {killed in the art of war, notwithſtanding 
which it might have been expected that he would 
have made a diſadvantageous figure, in coming 
after ſuch an illuſtrious general as Cerealis ; but 
he ſupported the dignity of the empire with equal 
capacity, and acquired an equal portion of ho- 
' nour, in ſubduing the Silures, who inhabited the 
foreſt of Deane, and the counties of Hereford 
and Monmouth. 6 161] | 
A. D. 78. Towards the latter end of Veſpa- 
ſian's reign Frontinus was recalled, and his place 


for ſupplied by the celebrated Julius Agricola, who 
bom had ſerved in Britain under Suetonius and Cere- 
ing alis; and particularly diſtinguiſned himſelf, on 
ius, various occaſions, for his great valour and mili- 


tary abilities. Z 
Soon after the departure of Frontinus from 
Britain, the Ordovices, or inhabitants of North 


ms, * # 

the Wales, revolted, and wy wang. a body of Roman 
the cavalry quartered upon their frontiers, cut them 
the to pieces. In conſequence of this Agricola, 


who had juſt arrived, immediately aſſembled his 
army, and marched with the utmoſt expedition 
to ſuppreſs an inſurrection that portended the moſt 
dangerous conſequences. As ſoon as the Ordo- 
vices were informed of his approach, they fled to 
their rocks and mountains for ſafety ; but theſe 
were of no effectual uſe againſt a commander of 
ſuch conſummate abilities: he routed them from 
Plains, drove them from precipices, and purſued 
them through places before deemed inacceſſible, 
Finding, therefore, that neither the obſtructions 
raiſed by art, or perſonal courage, could avail 
againſt the ſuperior ſkill of the Roman comman- 
der, the Ordovices ſubmitted themſelves to his 
clemency, and peace was once more reſtored in 


that part of the iſland. 


ſubjugated the coyntry of 


A. D. 79. - Having 
in the Ordovices, Agricola, early in the following 
re- ſpring, determined to compleat the conqueſt of 
iti- Angleſea, which had been begun by Sueronius 
dure but who was ſuddenly recalled before he coul 
ig- compleat his deſign. After carefully ſurveying 


the ſtreight which ſeparates Angleſea from the 


coaſt of Wales, he diſcovered a ford, and com- 
ind manding his cavalry to ſwim acroſs, they imme- 
Ver diately obeyed his orders, and landed on the o- 


ther ſide without the leaſt oppoſition. Intimi- 
dated at the ſight of the Romans, che inhabitants 
flew for ſaſety to their woods and mountains; but 
reflecting that it would be in vain to oppoſe ſo 
werful a commander, they came out of their 


ns, 2 
Tis iding places, and ſued for peace, which was rea- 
ed dily granted, and Agricola immediately took poſ- 
ar- ſeſſion of the iſland. f 

ice After this ſucceſsful expedition, Agricola re- 
ad. turned to the northern provinces of the iſland, 


where he employed the winter in endeavouring to 
conciliate the affections of the Britons. Prudent 
by the errors of his predeceſſors, he made it his 
chief ſtudy to avoid the rocks on which they 
He was moderate without 


es; had ſeverally ſplit. dere | 

ole relaxing in the diſtribution of juſtice, liberal 
oft without profuſion, and though affable to all, his 
me dignity was never loſt to any. He was particularly 


careful to reform the diſcipline of his army, and 
to reſtrain the licentiouſneſs of his troops, that 


o- 
- no freſh cauſe of diſpute —_— ariſe from their 
ted inſolence and oppreſſion. e was ſevere, but 
ror No. 3» 
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not eruel. He puniſhed crimes, with rigour; but 
often pardoned faults, The common foldiers 
became modeſt and agreeable, the officers, gene- 
rous and humane, He was an inveterate enemy 
to every ſpecies of corruption. No rigour was 
practiſed in collecting the tribute, no iniquitous 
impoſitions were ſuffered. He covered not re- 
ſpect when it owed its origin to fear; but che- 
riſhed obedience when it fſowed from the heart. 
The Britons were happy under his government; 
and rather revered him as a parent, than feared 
him as a tyrant. They cheriſhed a real attach- 
ment for his perſon, and imitated his conduct. 


From his wiſdom and lenity he was equally reſpec- 


ted both by Britons and Romans, and became the 
favourite object of all parties: ſo that on the de- 
miſe of the emperor Veſpalian which happened 
about this period, his ſon Titus, who ſucceeded 
him, confirmed Agricola in the government of 
Britain. | | | 
A. D. 80. Early in the enſuing ſpring Agricola 
proceeded to ſubjugate the remaining unſubdued 
provinces, by the political mode of extending the 
ſword with one hand, and the olive branch with 
the other, at once menacing the refractory Britons 
with all the horrors of war, and courting them to 
partake of the bleſſings of peace. This prudent 
meaſure had the deſired effect; the alluring argu- 
ments he uſed to invite them to ſubraiſſion proved 
efficacious, and he ſoon prevailed, on ſeveral ca- 
pital cities to receive Roman garriſons; ſo that 
partly by perſuaſion, and partly by his military 
abilities, he ſucceeded wherever he went, and at 


length finiſhed the conqueſt of what is now called 


England. 
The following winter Agricola employed him- 
ſelf in making farther improvements oa the civil 
regulations of the Britons, and took every mea- 
ſure he could project not only to reconcile them 


to the laws and power of the Roman empire, but 


hkewiſe to the Roman cuſtoms, manners and 
arts. To effect this, he erected courts of judica- 
ture and other public buildings, and by cucou-— 
raging induſtry, and diſcountenancing ſloth, ex- 
cited a generous rivalry in the exertion of every 
faculty that diſtinguiſhes rational and intelligent 
beings. He erected public academies for the 
inſtruftion and education of the ſons of perſons 
of power and property in the liberal arts, by 
which means many of the Britiſh youth diſplayed 
an extraordinary genius for the ſciences, and thoſe 
who before deſpiſed the Roman tongue, and the 
ornamental branch of oratory, now ſtrove to ex- 
cel in reading the beſt authors with propriety and 
elegance. In ſhort, by preferring the riſing ge- 
nius of the'Britons to the confirmed abilities of the 
Romans, he prompted the former to ſuch vigo- 
rous efforts in equalling the latter, that at length 
the Roman language, habit, cuſtoms and manners 
univerſally prevailed ; ſo that it may be juſtly 
ſaid to the honour of this great commander, that 
he introduced into the iſland an entire reformation 
in policy and literature, which are the greateſl 
ornaments of every nation throughout the uni- 
verſe. | 

A. D. 81. The following ſpring, which was 
the third year of his adminiſtration, Agricola 
having ſettled every thing to his ſatisfaction in 


South Britain, reſolved to enter new diſco- 


| veries, and ” explore the nothern parts of the 


iſland, 


30 
iſland. In conſequence of this determination he 
penetrated as far as the frith of the river Tay in 
Scotland, 8 all the countries as he 
went, and building forts to ſecure his conqueſts. 
Theſe forts were ſo advantageouſly ſituated, and 
fo faithfully maintained, that not even one of them 
was ever taken, abandoned or betrayed. They were 
well ſupplied with proviſions, and garriſoned with 
brave and intrepid ſoldiers, who, by occaſional 
ſallies, kept the enemy in continual alarms. 

A. D. 82. The fourth year of Agricola's go- 
vernment was principally ſpent im improving the 
conqueſts he had obtained the preceding ſummer. 
He ted his army a conſiderable diſtance to the 
northward of the forts he had erected, and ſub- 
dued ſeveral of the ſmaller tribes. Having done 
this he erected a chain of forts acroſs the iſthmus 
between the Clyde and the Forth, in order to pre- 
vent the incurſions of the Caledonians, a people 
then unſubdued, and governed by a prince of 
great courage and experience. By thele forts all 
communication between the Britons and Caledo- 
nians was cut off, by which Agricola was enabled 
to purſue, with more attention, his favourite 
ſcheme of making the Britons fond of the arts and 
manners of the Romans. X 

A. D. 83. Agricola, being deſirous of ex- 
tending his conqueſts, and op nr. regions yet 
undiſcovered, ſet out for that purpoſe early in the 
enſuing fpring. He penetrated beyond the 
Frith, and embarking his army on board a fleet 
equipped for the purpoſe, failed along the weſ- 
tern coaſts of Scotland, took a view of divers 
iſlands diſperſed in the Atlantic and Caledonian 
feas, landed in ſeveral places, and, in different 
engagements, defeated the clans who took up 
arms in defence of their country. In this expe- 
dition he took a ſurvey of Ireland, autos a 
plan for invading it, and afterwards tranſmitted 
to Rome a computation of the number of forces 
that might effect irs conqueſt ; nay, he even pro- 
ceeded ſo far as to quarter his troops in that part 
of Britain which is oppoſite to the Iriſh coaſt. 
But he was prevented from carrying his defign 


I 


into execution by the envy and jealouſy of Do- 


mitian, who had then, on the death of Titus, 
ſucceeded to the imperial dignity, | 

The proceedings of Agricola greatly alarmed 
the Caledonians, who immediately. raiſed a very 
powerful army in order to oppoſe the invader of 
their country. The Roman general, being in- 
formed of their intentions, ordered his fleet to 
fail along the coaſt, while he himſelf marched 
forward at the head of his army, in order to en- 
gage them. | | 

The Caledonians were headed by Galgacus, a 

ince admired for his military abilities, and, hav- 
ing ſerved under the Romans, was no ſtranger to 
their method of making war. His troops were 
greatly ſuperior in number -to thoſe of Agricola, 
in conſequence of which, when the latter arrived, 
he divided his army into three ſeparate bodies, 
that he might not be ſurrounded by their num- 
bers, or circumvented by their ſuperior know- 
ledge of the country. 

Galgacus, finding his deſign of ſurrounding 
the Roman army fruſtrated, immediately formed 
his forces into one body, and ſurprizing in the 
night the ninth legion, which lay at a diſtance 
from the army, attacked them with the utmoſt 


— 
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the field. But before they were ready to march 
l; 


| 


| births from this day; for we are the moſt valiant 
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mountains, whither the Romans did not think 


hauſted continent can no more furniſh their ra- 


Boox II. 


impetuolity. Intelligence of this being made 
known to Agricola, he immediately diſpatched 4 
reinforcement of light armed troops to their aſ- 
ſiſtance, the appearance of whom intimidated the 
enemy, and animated with freſh vigour the de- 
ſpairing legion, Who were on the very point o 
being cut to pieces. The Caledonians would 
have willingly retired, but as they were ſocn ſur- 
rounded by the Romans, . they found themſelves 
N to maintain the battle, which was fought 
for ſome time with equal obſtinacy on both ſides. 
At length the palm of victory was wreſted from 
the Caledonians, great numbers were killed, and 
the reſt fled for ſhelter to the adjacent woods and 


it prudent to purſue them. >; 

Though the Caledonians were defeated, they 
were far from being diſpirited: they imputed = 
their overthrow rather to unforeleen accidents than 
to the valour of the Romans, and reſolved once 
more to try the event of another, battle. For this 
purpoſe they ſent all their wives and children 
into their fortified towns, and aſſembled an army 
ſuperior to that which they had firſt brought into 


againſt the enemy, the ſeaſon was too far ad- 
vanced, and Galgacus put them into winter quar- 
ters to be ready againſt the enſuing campaign. 

A. D. 84. Agricola was not to be intimidated 
by any meaſures that could be purſued by Gal- 
gacus. Early in the ſpring he renewed his mili- 
tary operations, by ſending his fleet before him, 
with orders to land occaſionally in different places, 
and ſpread the alarm along the coaſt of Scotland ; 
while he himſelf marched at the head of his army 
to the Grampian hills, on which he found the 
Caledonians poſted, to the number of 30,000, 
commanded by their prince Galgacus. 

As ſoon as the Caledonian leader was apprized 
of the approach of the Roman army, he prepared 
himſelf for battle; and in order to impreſs the 
minds of his troops with ſpirit and intrepidity, 
he addreſſed them as follows: When I conſider 
the cauſe of this war, and the preſent criſis, I 
have reaſon to preſume that the [aki happineſs 
and freedom of the. whole iſland will date their 


of the Britons, ſeated in the remoteſt regions be- 
yond the ken of thoſe nations who are enſlaved 
by the enemy, ſo. that your eyes are yet unpolluted, 
and free from the contagion of foreign tyranny ; 
apd this ſecret receſs, unknown to fame, has hi- 
therto 12 us in all the bleſſings of liberty 
Beyond us is no nation, nothing but waves and 
rocks, and on that ſide, nothing but the bondage 
and ſlavery which is to be expected from the Ro- 
mans, a people inſatiable in their luſts, and un- 
bounded in their ambition. Thoſe robbers of the 
world, and ravagers of the univerſe, now the ex- 


pines, endeavour to rifle the wide ſeas and ocean. 
When they meet with opulent enemies, their cru- 
elty proceeds from avarice; when with the poor 
it riſes from ambition. The eaſt and weſt, exten- 
ſive as they are, cannot ſatiate their voracious 
minds. They, and they alone, with equal gree- 
dineſs, graſp at the riches and poverty of all na- 
tions: devaſtations, murders and extirpations pals 
with them under the falſe names of empire and 
government ; and they boaſt of eſtabliſhing peace 

| In 
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in thoſe provigces they have rendered deſolate, 
Our goods are their tribute; our corn their pro- 
viſion, and our bodies their tools for all kinds of 
drudgery. Other ſlaves, whom nature and for- 
tune have deſtined to ſervitude, are noutiſhed by 
their maſters; but the Britons alone purchaſe their 
own bondage, and maintain and ſupport their op- 


preſſors. Was the courage of our enemies in war 
equal to their debaucheries in peace, we might 
juſtly dread their arms, but their glory is all ow- 
ing to our diſſentions, Our union will diſperſe 
their forces that are gathered out of many nations, 
ſo that one miſcarriage of theirs will diſſolve their 
whole power. In fine, there you ſee tribute and 
flavery ; here, death or liberty. Therefore let 
us conſider the glory of our anceſtors, and the 
fate of our poſterity. | | 
This ſpeech had the deſired effect: the Cale- 
donians were animated to a degree of enthuſiaſm, 
and with one voice vowed to be revenged on their 
enemies, or periſh in the attempt. Nor did Agri- 
cola forget to animate his troops with all the ener- 
getic power of Roman eloquence. 
The Caledonian army was diſpoſed in the moſt 
roper manner for ſtriking the enemy with terror, 
by a pompous ho fon of their numbers. The 


firſt line of the infantry was drawn up at the foot 
of the Grampian mountain, and the reſt on the 


aſcent behind, while the cavalry, with the cha- 
riots of war in the front of their line, ſkirted the 
plain beneath. The Romans were drawn up in 
two lines, one behind the other: the firſt conſiſted 
of eight thouſand auxiliary foot and three thou- 
fand horſe; and the ſecond was made up of the 
Roman legions. 

As ſoon as the fignal was given for engaging, 
both armies began the conteſt with amazing intre- 
pidity. The battle was fierce and obſtinate, and, 
for ſome time, greatly in favour of the Caledoni- 
ans. The Roman general, perceiving the danger, 


quitted his horſe, and, at the head of his legions, } 


cloſed upon the enemy, and engaged them ſword 
in hand. This attack determined the iflue of the 
conteſt, The javelins of the Caledonians, on 
which they chiefly depended, and which they 
darted with the greateſt dexterity, were rendered 
uſeleſs, and their ſwofds were too unweildy to be 
uſed with advantage. Unable to ſtand the ſhock 
of the legionary forces, they gave way; and the Ro- 
mans, after penetrating the firſt line, ſoon put the 
whole army into diſorder. The Caledonian horſe 
broke in upon the foot; and though the chari- 
oteers drew up among the latter, they were unable 
to make head againſt the enemy, the ranks being 
too thick, and the ground too uneven, for them 
to do much execution. Galgacus uſed his utmoſt 
efforts to rally his forces, and lead them once 
more againſt the enemy; but finding it impoſſi- 
ble to accompliſh his wiſhes, and the day being 
nearly cloſed, he retired, with the ſcattered re- 
mains of his army, into the woods and moun- 
tains, whither Agricola did not think proper to 
follow him. This'was a fatal battle to the Cale- 
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33 
donians, no leſs than ten thouſand being Nain on 
the field, while the loſs of the Romans did not 
exceed three hundred and fifty. The diſtreſs 
of the unhappy fugitives is not to be deſcribed. 
Driven to deſpair, many of the chieftains maſſa- 
cred their own children, that they might not be 
expoſed to the miſeries of want, or violated and 
enſlaved by the inſulting Romans, The multitude; 
in the firſt tranſport of their. phrenzy, ſer fire to 
their habitations, and then concealed themſelves 
in ſolitary cliffs and caves, and in thoſe. unſocial 
receſſes bewailed their accumulated misfortunes. 
The ſeaſon being far advanced, the victorious 
ee marched back with his army to the ſhire 
of Angus, inhabited by a people called the Ho- 
reſti, who immediately ſubmitted to his govern- 
ment, and delivered hoſtages for their good be- 
haviour. From hence he embarked his Wok on 
board the fleet, and failing to the northward, 
landed on the Orkney Iflands, the inhabitants 
of which quietly ſubmitted. He then ordered 
the commander of his fleet to fail round the 
whole coaſt of Britain, Which was accordingly 
effected, and at length arriving at the port of 
Sandwich, he then diſembarked his troops, and 
led them into winter quarters. | 
The great atchievements of Agricola, inſtead 
of procuring him reſpe& and eſteem from his 
royal maſter, not only brought him into diſgrace, 
but even proved fatal to him. The infamous 
Domitian, who then filled the imperial throne, 
grew jealous of the reputation of his general, and 
ordered him to be recalled. This he did under 
pretence of promoting him to the government of 
Syria, but, 1n reality, that a final period might be 
put to his victories. In obedience to Domitian's 
orders, Agricola returned to Rome, where tri- 
umphal honours, and a ſtatue crowned with lau- 
rel, were decreed him by the ſenate. But he 
ſoon fell a victim to the ſuſpicious fears of the 
cowardly Domitian, who, (according to all hiſto- 
rians) found means to take him off by poiſon.— 
Thus fell the renowned and accompliſhed Julius 
Agricola, the celebrated governor of Britain. He 
introduced the Roman arts, their language, and 
their luxuries into this iſland ; and ſpread deſolation 
and ſlaughter through an extenſive country, be- 


| cauſe the inhabitants refuſed to part with their 


liberties, and tamely ſubmit to the Roman yoke 
of ſlavery. He waded through a ſea of blood to 
crop the laurels of victory, and fell a ſacrifice to 
that ambition which led him on to conqueſt. As 
a general, a governor, and a civil magiſtrate, he 
deſerves the higheſt honours. His talents were 
great, his judgment ſound, and his memory re- 
tentive : he was fruitful in reſources, and intrepid 
in danger; a friend to merit, and an implacable 
enemy to extortion, Bur he ſtained his laurels 
with the blood of a people who never injured 
him, and againſt whom he. had no other com- 


plaint than their being tenacious. of ther liberties, 
and true friends to their country. 
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he Caledonians demoliſh the forts raiſed by Agricola on the iſthmus between the friths of C:yde and 
Julius Severus is ſent to repel them, but before be can make the attempt is recalled | to 
The emperor Adrian arrives in Britain, and builds a wall from Solway ' 


Forth. 


quellea rebellion in Syr1a. 
Frith to the river Tyne. Lollius Urbicus takes the command in Britain, and eretts. a ſtrong wall 


Dunbriten and Edinburgh. The Caledonians renew their incur ions, but 
are repulſed by Ulpius Marcellus. A mutiny takes place among the Roman ſoldiers, which is quelled 


by Helvius Pertinax, who is ſuccecded in the government of Britain by Claudius Albinus. The Roman 


empire is greatly diftrafted on account of different competitors for the imperial dignity. Septimus Seve- 
rus at length obtains it, and ſends Virius Lupus as propretor to Britain. Lupus makes a peace with 
the Caledonians, who afterwards revolt, and invade the Roman territories. Severus arrives in Bri- 
tain with a powerful army in order to chaſtiſe them. They ſend ambaſſadors to him to U for peace, 
which he refuſes to grant. He marches into their country, but meets with many difficulties, and loſes 
many of his troops. | 
makes a peace with the Caledonians. Strengthens Adrian's wall and eres ſeveral forts, after which 
he retires to York, and leaves the command of his army to his ſon Caracalla. The Caledonians revolt, 
upon which Severus reſolves to take a ſevere revenge, but his defigns are fruſtrated by the intervention 
of his death. His two ſons Caracalla and Geta make peace with the Scots, and then repair with 
their father's remains to Rome, where Caracalla cauſes his brother to be aſſaſſinated. Dioclęſian and 
Maximian become joint emperors of Rome. The Franks and Saxons infeſt the coaſts of Britain and 
Gaul, upon which Carauſius, a perſon of mean extraction, but famed for his naval expe ience, is 


He, however, penetrates into the moſt northern extremity of the iſland, and then . 


ſent to repel them. 
Tong. The emp 


the defign miſcarries, and Carauſius lays claim to the imperial throne. 


He proves ſucceſsful, obtains great riches, and forms an alliance with the Bri- 
eror Maximian, jealous of his power, ſends a perſon from Rome to diſpatch bim, but 


He makes himſelf maſter of 


Boulogne, and then ſails to Britain, where he is proclaimed emperor by the Roman army. Marches 
againſt the Caledoni:ns, whom he defeats in ſeveral engagements, and then makes peace with them. 
Is baſely aſſaſſinated by Alectus, one of his principal officers, who bad always profeſſed himſelf bis 


moſt intimate friend, 


FTER the departure of Agricola from Bri- 


tain, nothing material occurred till the firſt 


year of the reign of the emperor Adrian, When 


the Caledonians, having gathered together their 
forces which had been diſperſed on the mountains, 
attacked the Romans with ſome ſucceſs, demo- 
liſhed ſeveral of the forts which Agricola had 
built on the iſthmus between the Forth and Clyde, 
and then returned to their mountains laden with 
booty. 

Intelligence of this irruption being made known 
ro the emperor, he immediately diſpatched Julius 
Severus, a commander of great reputation, to 
Britain, in order to check the Caledonians, and 
drive them back into their own country. He 
accordingly arrived, and made the neceſſary pre- 

arations for obeying the imperial mandate; but 
before he could lead his forces againſt the enemy, 
he was recalled. A rebellion had broke out in 
Syria, and Severus, on account of his great mi- 
litary abilities, was thought the only general ca- 
pable of reducing the inſurgents, and reſtoring 
peace to that fertile Province: 

The departure of Severus gave great encou- 
ragement to the Caledonians, who, taking ad- 
vantage of his abſence, continued to make fartlrer 
inroads into the Roman territories with ſucceſs, 


Lucius Antoninus, the commander of the Roman 


forces in Britain, marched againſt the inſurgents, 
and a ſmart battle enſued; but the Caledonians 
proved victorious, and Lucius narrowly eſcaped 
with his life. 

A. D. 117. As ſoon as the emperor was in- 


— 8 


formed of this defeat, he thought it high time to 
ſend an able general to head the Roman army, 
and accordingly diſpatched Priſcus Luſcinius into 
Britain for that purpoſe. But nor being ſatisfied 
with this, he ſoon after followed himſelf, think- 
ing his own preſence might ſtrike a greater terror 
into the enemy. 

Adrian, having landed ſafely in Britain, pro- 
ceeded as far as York, determined to chaſtiſe the 
Caledonians for their late inſults. But ſome old 
officers, who had ſerved under Agricola, gave 
him ſo . dreadful an account of Scotland, and 
painted the difficulties that would attend the 
march of an army through bogs and foreſts in 
ſuch ſtrik ing colours, that the emperor thought 
proper to Jay aſide his intended expedition. 

When the Caledonians firſt heard of the arrival 
of Adrian in Britain, they immediately retired to 
their faſtneſſes in the mountainous parts of their 
country, thinking it imprudent to face the Ro- 
man army headed by the emperor himſelf. As 
Adrian, therefore, found it would be imprudent 
to attempt purſuing them, he reſolved, if poſſi- 
ble, to prevent them from making any further in- 
curſions into the Roman provinces. He accord- 
ingly continued his march from York to the forts 
which had been erected by Agricola on the iſth- 
mus between the Clyde and Forth. Thinking 


theſe fortifications too remote from the main body 
of the Roman forces, he ordered them to be aban- 
doned, and inſtead thereof erected a wall, or ra- 
ther rampart of earth above eighty miles in length, 
extending from Solway Frith to the north of the 

river 
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river Lyne. In different parts of this rampart, at 
proper diſtances, he placed garriſons, and took 
every other neceſſary precaution for preventing 
any future inroads of the enemy. 75 1 
After thus providing for the ſecurity of the 
Roman provinces, and the ſafety of his people, 
Adrian next applied himſelf. to. the removal of 
ſeveral abufes that had crept into the government 
after the departure of Agricola, having done which 
he left Britain, and returned to Rome, where he 
was highly honoured by the ſenate, who conferred 
on hiw the title of Reſtorer of Britain. 
A. D. 134. In conſequence. of the 


man provinces in Britain, together with the terror 
which his name ſtruck on the northern inſurgents 
of the iſland, they deſiſted from all farther hoſti- 
lities during his reign; but no ſooner were they 
informed of his death, than, without knowing the 
abilities. of his ſucceſſor, they, demoliſhed his 
.rampart in ſeveral parts, and renewed their ra- 
vages in the Roman provinces. Intelligence of 
this being ſent to Rome, the new emperor Anto- 
ninus Pius immediately diſpatched Lollius Ur- 
bicus to Britain, in order to chaſtiſe the Caledo- 
nians, and put a ſtop to their farther depredations. 
Urbicus ſoon drove them back into their own 
country, and, to prevent their making any future 
incurſions, he erected a ſtrong wall beyond that 
built by Adrian, extending from the frith of 
Dunbriton to that of Edinburgh. He likewiſe 
eſtabliſned a ſtrong camp near it, in which he 
18 a body of forces to defend the wall, and 
defeat the attempts of the Caledonians, This 
wiſe conduct of Urbicus procured ntoninus the 
title of Britannicus, ,though he had never even 
ſeen the iſland. | | | | 
A. D. 162. During the remaining part of the 
reign. of Antoninus Pius no farther commotions 
took place among the Caledonians, and the 
ſouthern inhabitants continued to enjoy the bleſ- 
ſings of peace. But on the death of Antoninus, 
the Caledonians, thinking it a favourable oppor- 


* 


tunity, began to prepare themſelves for making 


farther ravages, and for that purpoſe had gather- 
ed together a very conſiderable army. Theſe 
proceedings being made known to 
relius, who ſucceeded to the imperial throne, he 
immediately ſent over Calpurnius Agricola as pro- 
prætor, in order to reſtore the tranquillity of Bri- 
tain. 
with the deſired ſucceſs; and he left the inhabitants 
of the iſland perfectly reconciled to the Roman 
government. 

From this period nothing worthy of notice oc- 
curred in Britain till the death of Aurelius, when 
the face of affairs were greatly altered, and a ge- 
neral commotion took place in the northern parts 
of the iſland. | ; 

A. D. 180. Aurelius was ſucceeded on the 
imperial. throne by his ſon Commodus, a youth 
who was famous only for his vices. 


| 


and his criminal exceſſes made him an object of 
deteſtation.. He employed only perſons like him- 
ſelf in his government, or ſuch as purchaſed their 
places with their wealth. Hence the chief poſts 
were occupied either by thoſe who were inſtru- 
mental to his pleaſures, or had purchaſed them 


rcus Au- | 


His indo- || diverted the -reſentir.ent of the troops from the 


lence and timidity rendered him contemprible, | 
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thoſe. who were under them to reimburſe them“ 
ſelves. Hence murmurs and diſcontents aroſe 
among the people, and mutiny 'and diſorder a- 
mong the ſoldiers. in | 
The Caledonians, being informed of the ſtate 
of affairs at Rome, thought this a very proper 
opportunity for once more attacking the terri- 
tories of the enemy. They accordingly made a 
breach in the wall which had been built by Lol- 
lius Urbicus (though generally called that of An- 
toninus) and falling on the Roman garriſon in 


one of the principal forts, cut them entirely to 
| the precau- || 
tions taken by Adrian for the ſecurity. of the Ro- 


pieces The troops in- the contiguous ſtarions 
were fo alarmed at this that they immediately 
abandoned them, and the invaders, being fſuf- 
fered to purſue their inroads without reſiſtance, 
filled the whole country with terror and devaſta- 
tion. | 

A. D. 183. As ſoon as Commodus was in- 
formed of the ravages and ſucceſs of the Caledo- 
nians,. he immediately- diſpatched Ulpius Mar- 
cellus, a general of great reputation, to take the 
command in Britain, and chaſtiſe the inſolence of 
the northern invaders, On his arrival he found 
the Roman diſcipline ſunk into a ſtate of floth 
and licentiouſneſs: the hardy veterans were be. 
come effeminate, and much fonder of the couch 
of indolence, than the honours which reſult from 
a vigorous: campaign. Ulpius ſaw the neceſſity 
of reſtoring the antient diſcipline before he led 
his forces againſt the enemy ; and accordingly 
applying himſelf to the taſk with great aſſiduity, 
1s endeavours were ſoon -crowned with ſucceſs. 
This. difficulty being removed, Ulpius led his 
forces againſt the Caledonians, whom he defeated 
in ſeveral engagements with prodigious ſlaughter, 
and at length drove them back into their own 
country; where, from his prudent management, 
they were obliged to continue quiet during the 


| remainder of the reign of Commodus. 


But the glory of this expedition had nearly coſt 
Marcellus his life: the emperor became at once 
jealous and envious of his popularity. Poſſeſſing 
no virtues himſelf, he could not bear them in 
others, as they ſeemed tacit refletions on his 
own vices. His envy, therefore, prompted him 
to form the reſolution of putting Marcellus to 
death, but being perſuaded that ſuch a flep would 
prove prejudicial to himſelf, he at length con- 


| ſented only to deprive him of his government. 
This governor's endeavours were attended | 


A. D. 186. Some time after the recall of Mar- 
cellus from Britain, a mutiny broke out among 
the Roman troops, who openly renounced their 
allegiance to Commodus. To quell this dange- 
rous commotion the emperor imprudently ſent 
his favourite Perennis to Britain, who, inſtead of 
appealing, purſued the very method moſt likely 
to increaſe the general diſcontent. He removed 
the veteran officers, placed his own creatures in 
their ſtead, and treated the whole army with the 
molt unexampled ſeverity. Theſe proceedings 


emperor to himſelf, and induced them unani- 
mouſly to accule him of high treaſon. Com- 
modus believed, or pretended to believe, the al- 


| legation, and, happy to find the ſtorm turned 


another way, delivered his favourite up to the diſ- 
cretion of the enraged ſoldiery, who immediately 
ſacrificed him to their revenge by putting him to 


an ignomineus death. 
"I" A. D. 
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A. D. 187; But the fall of this miniſter was 
not ſufficient to appeaſe the difcontent of the ar- 
my in Britain: the grievances they complained 
of ſtill remained, and they even conſulted about 
chufing a new emperor. In order to quell 


' theſe diſturbances, and bring the. ſoldiers back 


to cheir duty, Helvius Pertinax was ſent 
into Britain. He was a man poſſeſſed of very 


great talents, but the bufineſs he had to do was | 


of a very difficult, nature, and he found the at- 
tempt almoſt impraQicable. Or his firſt arrival 
the Roman troops, tired of -being governed by 
ſuch a wretch as Commodus, offered him the fo- 


dain, and proceeding with too great feverity a- 
gainſt the mutineers, they were fo highly exaf- 
perated, that one of the legions openly revolted, 
a tumult enſued, and many were killed. But 
notwithſtanding this, Pertinax afterwards ſur- 
mounted every difficulty, brought the army to 
ſubmiſſion, and reſtored tranquillity to the pro- 
vince. His ſeverity towards the mutineers, how- 
ever, raiſed ſuch an unconquerable hatred amon 
the ſoldiery, that he was ſome time afrer recalle 
at his own requeſt, and Claudius Albinus, a ge- 
neral of great courage and military abilities, ap- 
pointed proprætor in his ſtead, - ; op 
A. D. 193. After the appointment of Clau- 
dius Albinus to the government of Britain, the 
Roman empire was, for ſome time, in a diſtracted 
tate from internal commotions, On the death 
of Commodus (who was potfoned by his concu- 
bine Martia) different pretenders to the impe- 
rial throne ſtarted up, and every part of the em- 
pire became a dreadful ſcene of blood and ſlaugh- 
ter. Violence and oppreſſion. ufurped the ſeat of 
Juſtice, -and anarchy erected her throne 1n the 
then capital of the world. The affairs of Bri- 
tain were diſregarded in this general confuſion, 
and the Roman forces in the iſland became debi- 


litated by luxury. The hardy veterans flumbered | 


on the couch of indolence, and the defire of ac- 
quiring glory loft its force. 
A. D. 197. Among the different competitors 


for the imperial dignity was Septimus Severus, 


who was at length choſen emperor by the general 
voice of the people at Rome. But notwithſtand- 
ing this he was fearful of the power of Claudius 


, 
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Albinus, propretor of Britain, who, by his wife 
adminiſtration, was univerſally beloved by the 
whole inhabitants of the iſland. In order, there- 


fore, to remove ſo great an obſtacle, Severus ſent | 


Heraclitus to ſucceed him in the government; 
bur Albinus knowing himſelf to be ſecure in the 


affections of the army, abſolutely refuſed to reſign | 9D: He 
A. D. 2075. Though Severus was far advanced 


his command. In conſequence of this Severus 
determined to take him off by poiſon, and ac- 
cordingly diſpatched affaſſins into Britain to put 
the horrid deed into execution. But Albinus, 
being apprized of the ſcheme, cauſed the aſſaſſins 


to be ſeized, and, by torture, drew from them an 


ample confeflion of the whole affair, 3 
Albinus was now declared emperor by th 
Roman army in Britain, in conſequence of which 
he aſſumed the title of Cæſar, and immediately 


declared war againſt Severus, fully reſolved; if 


poſſible, to puniſh him for his treachery, Hav- 
ing embarked hig*forces he paſſed over to the 
continent of Gaul, and advanced as far as Lyons, 


where he was met by Severus at the head of a 


Lupus. 


A Boots ff, 
Roman army, whoſe minds he had, by falſe re- 
lations, highly exaſperated againſt Albinus. The 


battle was begun with great fury, and continued 
a long time with doubtful. ſucceſs; the Britiffy 
troops charged with fuch impetuoſity that Seve- 


rus had like to have been worſted, but his gene- 
ral Lætus, coming up with a freſh body of men, 


changed the fortune of the day, and Albinus, 


feeihg his legions roured, and the battle irre- 
tfievably loft, fell upon his own ſword, and pe- 


| riſhed. 


By this deciſive battle Severus became fole 
maſter of the Roman empire, in conſequence of 


vercignty ; but he rejected their offer with dif- || which he immediately diſpatched Virius Lupus 


into Britain with the title of proprætor, in order 
to oppofe any attempts that might be made by 
the Caledonians on the Roman territories, which 
were then in a weak condition, on account of 
the number of troops carried to the continent 


by Albinus. To ſtrengthen his power, and to 
| make himſelf more fecure on the imperial throne, 


Severus, while he remained at Gaul, divided the 
Roman territories in Britain into two parts or 
provinces, namely, the northern and the ſouth- 
ern, the former of which he conferred on Lupus, 
and the latter on Heraclitus. 
Lupus, on his arrival in Britain, found the 
Caledonians a very powerful people; they had 
been joined by the N who inhabited the 
diſtriẽt between the walls of Antoninus and Adri- 
an, and had made feveral incurſions into the Ro- 
man provinces. Lupus, not thinking his forces 
ſufficiently numerous to engage this confederate 
army, reſolved not to hazard a battle; and in or- 
der to procure a peace with the Caledonians he 
made them a preſent of a ſum of money, under 
pretence of redeeming ſome Roman captives then 
in their cuſtody. | 
The articles of the treaty being figned, all 


| commotions ſubſiſted for ſeveral years, till at 


length the North Britons, tired of a ſtate of inac- 
tivity, or availing themſelves of the ſupineneſs 
aud luxury which ſuch a ſtate had brought upon 
the Roman army, again invaded their territories, 
thereby breaking the treaty they had made with 
Alarmed at theſe proceedings, the two 
proprætors joined their forces, and marching a- 
gaipft them, made ſeveral unſucceſsful efforts to 


quence of which they immediately wrote to the 
emperor, informing bim of the abfolute neceſſity 
there was either of his perſonal preſence, or a 
very formidable reinforcement, ro quell the in- 
ſurgents, and ſecure the tranquillity of the pro- 
vince. b 


| drive them back to their own' country; in conſe- 


| Caracalla and Geta. 


[ diſtingu 


in life, and at the ſame time greatly afflicted with 
the gout, yet he refolved to go to Britam in per- 
ſon, conſidering. that iſland as one of the moſt 


| important provinces belonging to the Roman em- 
pire. He accordingly raiſed a very powerful army, 


and ' proceeded to Gaul, from whence he em- 
barked for Britain, taking with him his two ſons 

The arrival of Severus, who had long been 
iſhed for his military talents, and the 
powerful army he brought over with him, greatly 
alarmed the Caledonians. | | 
the conſequences of his reſentment, and deter- 
| mined, if poſſible, to divert the ſtorm which was 
gathering 
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Cas VI. | 
gathering round them; They therefore ſent am- 
afſadors, to him to ſue for peace; but Severus, 
being determined to humble them by conqueſt, 


detained the ambaſſadors on varidus pretences 


vocal anſwer. 


inhabitants of the iſland, he leſt his ſon Geta 
with a y of forces in thoſe parts, but took 
with him his eldeſt ſon Caracalla; that he might 
' ſhare in the dangers and fatigürs of the cam- 
paign. 10 N | 
A. D. 203. The 2 
aged and diſeaſed, now. marche 


Severus, though 
at 


any O 

with dificulties he did not expect. The country 
abounded with mountains, woods and marfhes, ſo 
that his forces underwent the moſt exceſſive fatigue 
without even ſeeing the face of the enemy. In 
their march they were obliged to cut dq wn woods, 
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lay bridges over rivers, in which laborious work 
they met with great danger as well as fatigue, in- 
ſomuch that they are ſaid to have loſt i 5,000 men 
in the arduous undertaking. . | 
But notwithſtanding theſe almoſt inſuperable 
barriers, the intrepid Severus determined to march 
through all Caledonia, or North Britain, and 
having advanced almolt to the extremity of the 
iſland, the inhabitants, terrified at his conſummate 
valour and matchleſs perſeverance in toil, made 
their ſubmiſſion, and obtained a peace on Eondi- 
tion of laying down their arms. p | 
Severus, however, well knowing that. the Cale- 
donians would obſerve the conditions of the treaty 
no longer than they were compelled to it by force, 
ſet about forming a ſtronger barrier between them 
and the Roman province, Accordingly, he or- 
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eſs dered Adrian's wall to be faced with ſtone, fbrts 
on to be erected at proper diſtances, and the whole 
es, to be finiſhed-1in the moſt firm and ſubſtantial man- 
ith ner. Having taken theſe precautions, he retired 


- 
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to Vork, leaving the command of the army to his 
lon Caracalla. On his arrival at that city he af- 
ſumed the title of Britannicus Maximus, and had 
a medal ſtruck on the occaſion with this inſcrip- 
tion: FuN DA rox 
Peace, | | 


the moſt profligate diſpoſition, and had been more 
than once'\engaged. in conſpiracies again his fa- 


ced ther's life. While his father was at York, he 
vith made the moſt arbitrary uſe of his authority, and 
ber- exaſperated the ferocious North Britons to break 
noſt the peace they had ſo lately concluded. He ſuf- 


tered his ſoldiers to make incurſions beyond the 
inſolence and cruelty. Intenſed at theſe repeated 


former independence, the Caledonians had again 


recourſe to arms, and ſeverely 'retaliated on every 
the Roman ſoldier, who ventured beyond the wall, 
atly -the miſeries their countrymen: had ſuffered from 
] of the cruel Caracalla. 


As ſoon as Severus heard of this revolt (not 
knowing the cauſe from whence it originated) he 


till he had made the neceſſary preparations for. his 
expedition, and then diſmiſſed them with an equi- 
At the ſame time, that he might 
not meet with any obſtruction from the ſouthern 


the head of 

his army into the country of the enemy. His 
troops, indeed, were too numerous for him to fear 
poſition from the Caledonians; but he met 


level hills, make cauſcways acroſs the Plains, and 


Pacis, that is, The Founder of 


A. D. 209. Caracalla, with whom Severus had 
left the command of the army, was a prince of 


wall, and to treat the inhabitants with the greateſt 


acts of tyranny, and deſirous. of recovering their 
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was incenſed to ſuch a pitch of indignation 'againſt 
the North Britons, that, infirm. and diſt aſed as he 
was, he immediately left York, with a full reſo - 
lution of ſeverely wreaking his vengeance on. the 
revolters. On his arrival at the camp he ha- 

rangued the ſoldiers on the inconſtancy and per- 
fidy of the Caledonians, whom, ina verſe of Ho- 
mer, he exhorted them to extirpate, without pay- 

ing any diſtinction either t6:age. or ſex 
Severus having, by this harangue 
minds of his ſoldiers. 


* . 


. inflamed the 
ainſt the Caledonians, in- 


veſted Caracalla with the command of the expe- 


pedition, and being exceeding weak with his in- 
firmities, immediately ./ returned to York. He 
did not, however, live to ſee his cruel orders car- 
rid into execution: his diftemper daily increated, 
and he ſoon after fell a victim to its power in the 


| of Adrian; 


67th year of his age, after having preſided in Bri- 


| tain for the ſpace of three years. 


As ſoon as Caracalla heard of his father's death, 


| inſtead of profecuting .the war againſt the -Cale- 


donians, in obedience to the orders of Severus, 
he immediately renewed the peace with them and 
their confederates; and having received hoſtages 
for the performance of articles, he retired, with 


| his forces, into the ſouthern parts of the iſland. 


Severus had bequeathed the empire jointly to 
his two fons, and the foldicrs paid an entire ſub- 
miſſion to his will, by readily taking the oath of 
fidelity to both. But the manners of the. Britons 
were not ſufficiently poliſhed to render their coun- 
try a pleaſing retreat to perſons long acquainted 
wich the luxuries of Rome, and Caracalla, with 
his brother, jointly reſolved to leave the iſland. 
Accordingly, taking with them their father's 
aſhes, they repaired to the capital of the empire, 
and depolited the remains of Severus in the tomb 
A. D. 211. Caracalla's great ambition was to 

reign alone, and he had concerted many ſchemes 
for obtaining his wiſhes long before he left the 
iſland. On his arrival at Rome, he determined, 
at all events, to be ſole monarch of the empire, 
but as the ſenate knew it was conjunctively left 
between him and his brother, he was ſenſible he 
could not obtain the throne by any legal mea- 
ſures. He therefore, actuated by the moſt furious 
ambition, reſolved to gratify his deſires at the 
expence of his brother's, life, and accordingly, 
having hired perſons for the purpoſe, cauſed him 
to be aſſaſſinated. 2 
From the departure of Caracalla to the reign 
of Diocleſian, we can trace but few, and thoſe 


very imperfect accounts, of the ſtate of this iſland. 


The few facts that are collected derive their authen- 


| ticity from coins and inſcriptions that have been 


found in different parts of England. From theſe 
it appears that in the reign of Gordian III. Mæ- 
ciculus Faſcus commanded in Britain, when he 
repaired the barracks and arſenals which had fallen 
to decay: that two years after this event, Cneius 
Lucilianus the proprætor built a bath, with an 
exchange or portico; and that Nonius Philippus 
was governor of the iſland in the year that pre- 
ceded the death of the emperor Gordian. 

A. D. 242. During the reign of Gallienus, 


who ſucceeded Gordtan, we learn, that there was 
a general revolt of the Roman troops, and that 
no leſs than thitty tyrants ſprang up from the 


| corruption of his government. 


Six of theſe, 
namely, 


. | 
namely, Lollianus, Victorianus, Poſthumus, the 


elder and younger Tetricus, with Morius, ſeem 
to have declared for themſelves in this iſland ; 


at leaſt the number of their coins found in the | 


neighbourhood of Colcheſter greatly encourage 
this conjecture; and Porphyry the philoſopher, 
who lived in thoſe times, calls Britain a ſoil fruit- 
ful in tyrants. 

A. D. 284. At the time Diocleſian acceded 
to the imperial dignity the Roman empire was 
in the utmoſt ſtate of confuſion, in conſequence 
of which he admitted Maximian, his adopted ſon, 
as a partner on the throne, Diocleſian himſelf 
had acquired the higheit reputation as a ſoldier, 
and had acquitted himſelf with great political ſa- 
gacity in the civil parts of government, Indeed, 
he might ſingly have ſupported the weight of go- 
vernment with honour to himſelf, and advantage 
to his country ; but from the then confuſed ſtate 
of the empire, he manifeſted the greateſt pru- 
dence in procuring the aſſiſtance of Maximian, 
who, though not poſſeſſed of equal accompliſh- 
ments with himfelf, had both courage and acti- 
vity, which were then of greater uſe to the public 
than virtues more delicately illuſtrious. | 

A. D. 286. The anarchy and confuſton which 
now prevailed is not to be deſcribed. The con- 
tinent was filled with rebels, and the feas covered 
with pirates. The coaſts of Britain and Gaul were 
infeſted with the fleets of the Franks and Saxons, 
who landed in various parts, and committed the 
molt horrid depredations. Theſe diſorders call- 
ed for an immediate remedy ; and one Carauſius, 
a perſon of mean extraction, but famous for his 
courage and experience at ſea, was appointed to 
the command of the Roman fleet, in order to 
put a ſtop to the ravages of the pirates. His ſta- 
tion was near Boulogne, a port well fituated for 
making him acquainted with the coaſts, har- 
bours and the inhabitants of Britain, He punc- 
tually executed his commiſſion with reſpect to 
putting a ſtop to the depredations of the Franks 
and Saxons, but he converted the conſequences 
of his ſucceſs to his own advantage, He took a 
great number of prizes from the invaders, but 
neither made reſtitution to thoſe who had been 
plundered, nor remitted any part of the booty 
to the imperial treaſury; nay, it was obſerved, 
that he never attacked the pirates till after they 
had plundered the coaſts, and then intercepted 
them when they were laden with the ſpoils of the 
country. 

As riches and power generally extend the ope- 
rations of an enterprizing man, ſo was it with 
Carauſius. He found himſelf the indiſputable 
ſovereign of the ſea, and determined, if poſſible, 
to wreſt the imperial ſcepter from the hands of the 
conjunctive emperors. He therefore redoubled 
his attention to increaſe his navy, enlarged his 
riches from the ſpoils .of the pirates, and, the 
better to further his deſign, formed a ſtrict alli- 
ance with the Britons. 

The emperors Diocleftan and Maximian, a- 
larmed at the power, and exaſperated at the con- 
duct of Carauſius, diſpatched a perſon from Rome 
with a commiſſion to aſſaſſinate him. But the 
attempt miſcarried, the aſſaſſin was diſcovered, 

and Carauſius, in conſequence thereof, deter- 
mined to publiſh his claim to the imperial ſceptre. 
This reſolution was highly approved of by the 


| 


| 
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logne than he immediately ſailed with his Whole 


| Having thus ſignalized his courage, and con- 


Boom II. 


officers of his fleet, who unanimouſly declared 
_ they would ſupport him to the laſt extre- 
tes, MD | | 
ncouraged by theſe aſſurances, Carauſius made 
his firſt atrempr on Boulogne, which he took by 
aſſault, and fortified the place as an occaſional 
retrear. But his chief hope and confidence were 
placed in Britain, The ſituation, as an iſland, 
rendered it impfegnable to all but a maritime 
force, and his navy was ſuperior to any fleet the 
Romans could bring againſt him. Accordingly, 
he had no ſooner finiſhed the fortifications of Bou- 
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fleet to the Britiſh coaſt, where he had fio ſooner 
landed than he was proclaimed emperor, not 
only by the whole navy, but likewiſe the Britons, 
and all the Roman troops then quartered in the 
iſland. | 

In confequence of this favourable reception 
Carauſius became poſſeſſed of the whole Roman 
province as far as the wall of Antoninus, which 
he immediately ordered to be repaired and en- 
larged. His next conſideration was to ſtrengthen 
his navy, to effect which he entered into a treaty 
of alliance with the Franks and Saxons, where- 
by 1t was agreed, that in caſe he ſhould be at- 
tacked by the Romans, they ſhould immediately 
ſend a powerful fleet to his aſſiſtance. He like- 
wiſe enliſted a great number of their troops, whom 
he ſent to garriſon Boulogne, which he furniſhed 
with every kind of article. neceſſary to endure a 
ſiege. | | 

A. D. 287. While Carauſius was thus em- 
ployed, the Scots and Picts, imagining that the 
Britons were unable to defend their country with- 
out the aſſiſtance of the Romans, began to make 
incurſions into the Engliſh territories. Intima- 
tion of this being given to Carauſius, he imme- 
diately marched againſt the invaders, defeated 
them in ſeveral engagements, and drove them 
back into their country with conſiderable loſs. 
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vinced the Caledonians that he was at once a pow- 
erful and vigilant enemy, he made peace with 
them on very advantageous terms, hoping thereby 
to unite the whole power of the iſland, and ren- 
der abortive any attempt that might be made 
againſt him by the imperial armies of Rome. 
The prudent meaſures taken by Carauſius ren- 
dered him exceeding formidable, and he became 
at once the object of hatred and reſentment in 
the eyes of the two emperors. They would, 
indeed, have willingly eclipſed his power, but the 
affairs of the empire were ſo very tottering and 
precarious, that neither Diocleſian or Maximian 
were able to deſtroy the acquiſitions he had made 
or prevent him from taking ſuch ſteps as might 
contribute to the ſtrength he had already ac- 
quired. Some faint preparations of reſiſtance 
were, indeed, made by Maximian, and Carau- 
ſius was proclaimed a pirate. and a traitor to his 
country; but neceſſity foon compelled them to 
lay aſide all hoſtile intentions, and to ſign a treaty 
of peace, by which the two emperors conſented 
that Carauſtus ſhould enjoy one third of the im- 
perial-dignity. "TY 
This conceſſion not only rendered Carauſius 
nominal emperor at Rome, but real monarch in 
Britain; and it muſt be acknowledged, if he ac- 
quired his power by indirect means, he employ- 


2 Cas. VI. UNDER THE ROMANS. | * 
"ay it to laudable pu zoſes, The Britons were no [| In the mean time Maximinian made himſelf 


longer ſubject to the Roman power; they paid [| maſter of Boulogne, while his confederate Con- 
obedience-only to their own ſovereign, and the |} ſtantius, not having a ſufficient fleet to purſue 
laws of their country. Juſtice and equity were || Carauſius, collected ſhips from every part of his 
diſperſed with an even hand; the commerce of || dominions, and ſtationed ſtrong ſquadrons on the 
the kingdom was encouraged ; and the Britiſh || coaſts of Britain, Spain and Gaul, to prevent the 
ſeas were cleared of pirates. allies from joining the fleet of the intrepid Ca- 
A. D. 289. The two emperors Diocleſian and || rauſivs. aving taken this precaution he failed 


the Maximian, deſpairing of ever being able to re- || with the reſt of his fleet to meet the Franks, 
gly duce Carauſius, reſigned the government into whom he ſo totally defrated, and purſued his 
800 the hands of their two ſons- in- law Maximinian victory ſo cloſely, that ſcarce a ſingle veſſel ef- 

Galerus and Conſtantius Chloris. Theſe two [| caped, He then proceeded al the Cauci 


rinces, being of a courageous and enterprizing and Friſians, two other nations in alliance with 
diſpoſition, reſolved not only to diveſt Carauſius | Carauſius, whom he likewiſe ſubdued, and tranſ- 
of being a ſharer in the imperial dignity, - but || planted into remote countries. 63 
likewiſe to eclipſe his power as governor of Bri- A. D. 293. Carauſius was no ſtranger to the 
"rain. They accordingly applied themſelves -to || proceedings of Conſtautius. He knew his deſig 
raiſing forces by ſea and land, the former of and took the moſt prudent meaſures he could to 
which was conſigned to Conſtantius, and the lat- | render it abortive. He collected his fleet, and 
ter to Maximinian. | ſtationed troops in every part of the iſland where 
While Conſtantius was employed in fitting out || the Romans could hope to land their forces: and, 
his fleet, which he collected from the magazines |] as a farther ſecurity he kept ſmall veſſels continu- 
on the Rhine, Maximinian, having raiſed a con- ally cruizing on the coaſt of Gaul, in order to 
ſiderable army, marched to Boulogne, where || give him the moſt early intelligence of the ap- 
Carauſius was then in perſon. On his arrival he || pearance of the enemy. But while he was thus 
immediately laid ſiege to the place; but as the || preparing for the ſafety of his Kingdom, he was 
ſea was open before it, Carauſius defended him- || baſely aſſaſſinated by Alectus, one of his princi- 
ſelf with very little difficulty, and thereby con- pal officers, and one who had always profeſſed 
vinced his enemies that while he had this advan- || himſelf his moſt attached friend. Thus fell the 
tage, their beſieging the place would be to no || courageous and enterprizing Carauſius, who, 

urpoſe. To remove this obſtacle, Conſtantius, || from the few particulars that are recorded of his 
Faving arrived with his fleet determined to block || life, appears to have been as ſucceſsful as he was, 
up the port, which he effected by raiſing a bank || ambitious, as bold as he was powerful, and as fit to 


a of ſtone ; ſo that Carauſius had no other reſource || command, as he was ready to execute. To him we 
ake to prevent falling a ſacrifice, than by forcibly || owe the firſt dawnings of our naval power; from 
. cutting his way through the Roman camp. This, || his conduct we were firſt apprized of our natural 


by taking the advantage of a dark night, he || ſtrength as an iſland, and from his example we 
effected at the head of a few ſoldiers, and em- || have learned to ſet all the powers of the continent 


cow barking on board a ſmall veſſel, landed ſafely in at defiance, 
+y Britain, where he had both a numerous fleet, and || 


a powerful army. 
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_— Aletus aſſumes the government of Britain. Engages the Romans, but is defeated and flain. Conſtantius gains 
in the affettions of the Britons, who confider him as the deliverer of their country. He dies at York, and is ſuc- 
Id, ceeded by his ſon Conſtantine, ſurnamed the Great, who divides the iſland into four governments. He dies, and 
the leaves the empire to his three fons.  Conſtans his ſecond ſon comes over to Britain, in order to repel the incur- 


fions of the Scots and Pitts. He is deteſted by bis ſubjetts, and at length put to death by Magnentius, who 
aſurps the imperial dignity. He goes over to the continent, and engages Conſtantius, but is defeated, and puts 


ian 

ade an end to his own life. The Britons are greatly oppreſſed by one Paulus, a notary, who is burnt alive by order 
zht Julian the ſucceſſor of Conſtantius. The Scots and Pitts renew their incurſions, and commit the moſt horrid 
aC- ravages, in conſequence of which the emperor Valentinian ſends Theodofius into Britain, who ſoon routs them 


and reſtores peace to the land. On the death of Valentinian his ſon Gratian accedes to the imperial dignity, 
but being ſenſible of his own defetts, takes Magnus Theodofius as an aſſociate in the government. Maximus, 


his the propretor of Britain, attempts to obtain the imperial throne, and marches againſt Gratian, whoſe troops 

to deſerting him, be flies to Lyons, and is there aſſaſſinated. Maximus then engages Theodaſius, but is defeated, 
aty taken priſoner, and put to death. Theodoſius 4%, Cbryſantbus into Britain, to put a ſtop to the ravages of 
ed the Caledonians, which he effefts, and reſtores peace to the iſland. Great commotions take place in the Roman 


empire, in conſequence of <bich the Britons are deſerted, and again diſtreſſed by the inroads of the Caledonians. 
They apply to the emperor for aſſiſtance, which is granted, but at length the legions are recalled, and the 
Romans totally abandon the iſland. | | | 


jus 

- HE treacherous Alectus, after having baſe- |, not long enjoy the fruits of his villainy. Being 
y- ly aſſaſſinated Carauſius, took the govern- || at once ambitious and cruel, he was deteſted by 
ed ment of Britain into his own hands; but he did || the Britons, Who paid him obedience only from 
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fear, and were ready to join the Romans when- 
ever they ſhould appear to diſpute his uſurped 
authority. Alectus was not inſenſible of the 
danger, but he wanted capacity to avoid it, He 


fence of his country, He employed his maxi- 
time forces rather as a + than a prince, and 
inſtead of protecting, deſtroyed the trade of his 
ſubjects, by cutting off all intercourſe between 
Britain and the continent. 


As ſoon as Conſtantius heard of the proceed- 


ings of the uſurper Alectus, and the injuries ſuſ- 


tained by his ſubjects in conſequence thereof, he 
redoubled his efforts to collect a fleet ſufficiently 
powerful to engage him. This he effected in a 


very ſhort time, and embarking his forces at 


Gaul, ſet ſail from the coaſt of Britain. 

Alectus, having received intelligence that the 
Roman fleet had left the harbour of Gaul, im- 
mediately ſtood off to ſea in order to intercept 
them ; but Conſtantius eluded all his vigilance 
by means of a thick fog, which concealed both 
fleets from the fight of each other; and the Ro- 
mans ſafely reached the coaſt of Suſſex, where 
they landed without oppoſition. 

As Conſtantius knew it would be impoſſible 
to defend his fleet from the attacks of the ene- 
my, after his forces were landed, he prudently 
ſet his ſhips on fire. This was conſidered by the 
Britons as a moſt magnanimous act: they were 
fatisfied in their minds that Conſtantius was de- 
termined to conquer or periſh, and therefore 
flocked from all quarters to his ſtandard, im- 
ploring his protection againſt the tyrant of their 
country. 

The naval power of Alectus was far ſuperior 
to that of Conſtantius, but he wanted prudence to 
make a proper uſe of that advantage. He aban- 


doned the only acquiſitions that rendered him for- 


midable, and madly determined to meet the Ro- 
man army on the land. He accordingly diſem- 
barked his forces, which were principally com- 
poſed of Franks and foreigners, who were ſtran- 
gers to military difcipline, and held in the greateſt 
deteſtation by the Britons. Theſe he led againſt 
the Roman veterans, and raſhly engaged that 
part of the army under the command of Aſclepi- 
odotus, captain of the guards of Conſtantius. 
From the great ſuperiority. of a well-diſciplined 
force to a band of lawleſs robbers, the-conteſt was 
of ſhort duration; the troops of Alectus were ſoon 
routed, and the tyrant, giving up all as loſt, ruſhed 
into the thickeſt part of the Roman army, and 
was cut to pieces, while a terrible ſlaughter was 
made among his foreign mercenaries. 

A party of the Franks who had eſcaped the ge- 
neral ſlaughter, marched directly to London, plun- 
dered the city, and fell down the river in veſſels 


loaded with the ſpoils they had taken. They were, 
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lt is generally ſuppoſed that what principally induced 
Canſtantius to fix his tefdence in Britain was, the great at- 
tachment be had for the celebrated Helena, the mother of 
Conſtantine the Great, who ſucceeded him in the empire. 
According to ſome authors, this lady was a native of Col- 
cheller, while others affirms ſhe was the daughter of Collus, 


king of the Cumbrian Britons, who inhabited the countries | 


between the two walis built by Severus and Antoninus. Bat 
whatever may have been her family or country, ſhe was cer- 
taivly a Briton, and a woman poſſeſſed of the moſt diſtinguiſhed 
accompliſhments. She had long captiyated the heart of Con- 


increaſed his navy, indeed, but not for the de- 
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however, met in their paſſage by a diviſion of the: 
Roman fleet which had been ſeparated from the 
reſt by the late fag, and an engagement immedi-. 
ately took place, when the Franks being totally 
defeated, the booty they had taken was recovered, . 
and the greater part of them put to the ſword. 

In the mean time Conſtantius was received with 
open arms by the Britons, who being delivered 


from the tyranny of Alectus, flattered themiſelves- 


with enjoying peace and tranquillity: Nor were, 
they, indeed, miftaken, Conſtantius ſoon gave. 
them ſufficient proofs of his great clemency, juſ- 


tice and diſcretion, and how deſirous he was to 


render them an happy people. He publiſhed a 
general pardon to all who had been concerned 


in the late revolt, and ordered reſtitution to be 


is 


| made to thoſe who had ſuffered on the occaſion. 


He diſpenſed juſtice with impartiality, and per- 
mitted the free exerciſe of the Chriſtian religion, 
which had, ſome time before, been planted in the 
iſland, He cleared the ſeas of pirates, reſtored 
commerce, ſubdued ſome northern nations, Who 
had declared themſelves independent during the 
late troubles, and recovered the whole province: 
of Britain, after jt had been ten years diſmem- 
bered from the empire, Theſe judicious pro- 
ceedings rendered Conſtantius dear to the Biitons ; 
they conſidered him as the deliverer of their coun- 
try, and forgot that they were again ſubjected to 
the power of the Romans. | 

At this time the city of London was decorated 
with many elegant ſtructures, and was become 
conſiderable for its extent, its beauty, and its, 
riches: it was the center of commerce, and the, 
reſidence of many wealthy merchants. Conſtan- 
tius was pleaſed with theſe improvements, and, 


thinking the iſland worthy his particular notice, 
he took up his reſidence in the metropolis, where. 


he directed his attention towards cultivating the 
riſing merit of a people who conſidered him as 


their father.* | 


A. D. 306. The wiſe and equitable admi- 
niſtration of Conſtantius was productive of peace 
and-tranquillity-to his ſubjects ;j-and accordi 
Britain enjoyed uninterrupted repoſe till his death, 
which happened at York in the 17th year of his 
reign. His ſon Conſtantine (afterwards ſurnamed 
the Great) no ſooner heard of his indiſpoſition, 


than he left. Rome, and arrived at Vork Juſt tim 


enough to perform the laſt offices of hig father, 
who appointed him his ſucceſſot on the imperial 
throne; a nomination ſo agreeable to the army, 
that they immediately declared him emperor. 
The firſt ſtep taken by Conſtantine, after his 
acceſſion to the imperial dignity, was, to march 
againſt the Scots and Pits, who (as their uſual 
cuſtom was When they thought the imperial dig- 
nity uſurped or unſettled by vacancies, factions 


or foreign diſputes) had made ſeveral inroads 


into 


ect. 
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ſtantius, with whom ſhe was united in marriage, though he 
had, for reafons of ſtate, been obliged to repudiate her, on 


| his taking to wife the daughter of Maximin, to whom he 


owed his elevation, But notwithſtanding this Helena fl 
engroſſed his affection, and there is no doubt but it was ſolely 
on her account, that he took up his reſidence in Britain. She 
was a woman of ſo amiable a diſpoſition as to be univerſally 
beloved and admired, The many noble works ſhe carried on 
at her own exp-nce ſufficiently diſplayed her public fpirit ; 
and ver liberality, which at once attracted the love and vene- 
ration of the Britons, was unexampled. 4 
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into the Roman. provinces. Theſe he ſoon ſub- 
dued, and drove into their own country, leaving 
proper garriſons in the forts. of the walls of Se- 
verus and Antoninus, to prevent e at 


tempts they might be inclined to make of a like 
nature. ; ans anos 3 old 
A. D. 311. Having ſettled the commotions 


in the north, Conſtantine returned to the metro- 
polis, and immediately raiſed a very conſiderable 
army of Britons. Theſe he joined with his Ro- 
man forces, and embarking the whole, proceeded 
to Gaul, where, he conquered the Franks, who 
had rendered themſelves ſo powerful as to com- 
municate their name to that ur. From Gaul 
he marched with his army into, Italy, in order to 
oppoſe Maxentius, who had allumed the imperial 
dignity, and was actually in poſſeſſion of Rome, 
Conſtantine's army was compoſed of 90, oo foot 
and 8000 horſe, all excellent troops, and himſelf 
the beſt general of his time. The greater part of 
his army was formed of Britons, moſt of whom 
had been ſome time converts to the Chriſtian re- 
ligion, which Conſtantine himſelf privately pro- 
feſſed, though, for political realons,. he did not 
think proper, as yet, to make publickly known.. 
Confident of ſucceſs, the uſurper Maxemius 
marched with his forces againſt Conſtantine, and 
a deſperate battle enſued, It wag prelerved, for 
ſome time, with great obſtinacy on both ſiges, 
till at length victory declared' in favour, of, Con; 
ſtantine: the troops of Maxentius were routed, 
reat numbers killed, among whom, was their 
leader, and the reſt put to flight. 


Conſtantine now being in paſſcſſion of the em- 


pire without a rival, publickly embraced the 
Chriſtian religion, which, in, all probability 

was role to do from the diſtinguiſhed ard 
of his Britiſh troops, the greater part of whom 
he knew to be of that perſuaſion, He then di- 
rected his attention towards preſerying peace 


throughout his dominjoris, which, from the'mea- | 
ſures he took ariſing from his natural humane and 


benevolent diſpoſition, was eahly effected, and he 
obtained the univerſal good-will and affection of 
his ſubjects. Inſtead of ſullying, by examples of 
ſeverity, the glory of the victory obtained over 
Maxentius, he, with a magnanimity peculiar to 
himſelf, pardoned all who had fought againſt him, 
and reſtored the forfeited eſtates of his moſt ran- 
corous enemies. He recalled thoſe who had been 
exiled by Maxentius, re- eſtabliſhed the ſenate in 
its antient ſplendour and authority, and made ſuch 
wiſe and effectual regulations to ſecure the peace 
and tranquillity of Rome, that, on the inſcrip- 
tions dedicated to his honour, he was ſtiled the 
Deliverer of the city, the founder of peace, the 
reſtorer of the republic, and. univerſally faluted 
by the name of Conſtantine the Great, | 

A. D. 315. Having adjuſted all matters on 
the continent to the univerſal ſatisfaction of his 
ſubjects, Conſtantine returned to Britain, where 
he made ſeveral alterations in .the government 
that were productive of general utility. As he 
had publickly profeſſed the Chriſtian faith, he 
now adorned his. profeſſion of an inflexible ad- 
herence to Chriſtian principles, evincing through- 
out his whole conduct a degree of piety unmixed 
With enthuſiaſm, juſtice free from auſterity, and 


charity uninfluenced by oſtentation. 


Under ſuch a prince, the bleſſings of liberty, 


plenty, union and tranquillity were diffuſed among 


12 _ | ; 
tions took place during the whole courſe of his 
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others, he often repaid from his own coffers the 
|} loſs which the needy had juſtly ſuſtained by his 
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| and Lincolnſhire, 


43 


his ſubje&s, Neither diſtufhances nor inſurrec- 


reign: This, no doubt, was owing to the pru- 
dent alterations he made in the government of 
the iſland, which he divided into four diſtricts, 
viz, Britannia Prima, including the country be- 
tween the Thames and the ſea. Britannia Se- 
cunda, comprehending that part which lay wel] 
of the Severn to the Iriſh ſea; Flavia Cæſarienſi 
conſiſting of Cornwall, Somerſerſhire, and part 9 
Wilts and Glouceſter; and Maxima Cæſarienſis, 
which included the northern counties of England, 
with Nottinghamſhire, Derbyſhire, Staffordſhire, 
In conſequence of this divi- 
ſion, the military government of the iſland was 
inveſted in four perſons, named Prefects, who 
were appointed by the emperor, and whoſe buſi- 
neſs was to preſerve peace in the reſpective di- 
ſtricts to which they were allotted. R 
A D. 337. Aſter a long and proſperous reign 
of thirty-one years, the emperor Conſtantine paid 
the debt of nature on the 22d of May, 337. As 
he had lived univerſally beloved and reſpected, ſo 
be died univerſally lamented by his ſubjects, who 
had ſoon juſt reaſon to deplore the loſs of ſo di- 
ſtinguiſned and amiable a ſovereign. 
Conſtantine was, indeed, from his natural diſ- 
poſition, formed for empire. His genius was 
piercing, his memory retentive, his learning un- 
common, and his liberality unbounded. Being. 
affable, polite, equitable and humane, he won 
the hearts of all his ſubjects, who revered him as 
a father, and loved him as a friend. No perſon 
ever retired diſſatisfied from his preſence; nor did 
any ever implore his aſſiſtance in vain. Inflexibly 
impartial in the adminiſtration of juſtice, and 
deeply affected with every ſpecies of diſtreſs in 


ſentence, His ſoul was a ſtranger to cruelty. 
The laurels of conqueſt were never ſtained with 
the blood of the vanquiſhed; but, on the con- 
trary, he ſhewed the greateſt lenity and indul- 

ence to his moſt inveterate enemies. To be un- 
ee was a ſufficient recommendation to his 

otection, and the ſufferer was always ſure of 
Ending relief. He openly declared himſelf a 
Chriſtian, and by that means gave a powerful 
blow to Pagan ſuperſtition. In ſhort, his life 
was the beſt comment on the tenets he profeſſed ; 
and all his actions were directed by the pure and 
refined morality of the Goſpel. | 

Such is the character of Eid the Great, 
who, on his death, left the empire to his three 
ſons. France, Spain and Britain he aſſigned to 
Conſtantine the eldeſt; but he did not live long 
to enjoy it. About three years after his acceſſion 
he was (lain in a battle at Aquileia, in attempt- 
ing to invade the territories of his brother Con- 
ſtans, in conſequence of which the victor became 
poſſeſſed of his brother's inheritance. 

A. D. 343. Conſtans, ſome time after acquiring 
the poſſeſſions of his elder brother Conſtantine, 
came over into Britain, in order to 44 Buy the Scots 
and Picts, who, on the death of the late em- 
peror, had made incurſions into the Roman ter- 
ritories. This buſineſs he ſoon effected, but the 
reputation he acquired from ſo doing was ſoon 
forfeited by his inattention to the welfare of his 
ſubjects. He was deſtitute of all the great qua- 


y lities which rendered his father amiable. He 
employed 
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employed his time principally in hunting and u- 
ral diverſions, leaving the cares of government 
to perſons unworthy of the truſt, and who abuſed 
his confidence. By theſe means he incurred the 
contempt and deteſtation of his ſubjects, who, no 
longer able to bear with the oppreſſion under 
which they had laboured, entered into open re- 
bellion agaidſt him. In this they were encou- 


raged by one Magnentius, a Gaul of Britiſh ex- 


the 


traction, who being of an ambitious and enter- 
prizing PE, ſoon found means to take 
away the life of Conſtans, and then publickly laid | 
claim to the imperial dignity. | 

A. D. 350 Conftantius was now the only ſur- 
viving ſon of the Great Conſtantine, and confe- 
quently, by right, ſole monarch of the Roman 
empire. But the vices of his brother had ali- 
enated the affetions of the Britons, who unani- 
mouſly declared for Magnentius ; and had that. 
uſurper been contented with the government of 
the iſland, he might, in all probability, have ſup- 
ported his power againſt any attempts of his ene- 
mies. But he graſped at empire itſelf, He was 
ambitious of Poſſeſſing the imperial throne, and 
raſhly paſſed over to the continent at the head of 
an army. He fought two battles with Conſtan- 
tius, and was unfortunate in both. At length, 
being driven to deſpair, and having only the 
wretched alternative of falling into the hands of 
the conqueror, or periſhing by his own hand, he 
choſe the latter, and put a period to his exiſtence 
at Lyons in France. 

A. D. 354. On the death of Magnentius, the 
whole province of Britain acknowledged the an- 
thority of Conſtantius ; but he made a very baſe 
and impolitic uſe of his good fortune. He was 
implacable in his hatred againſt the Britons for 
their defection in favour of Magnentius, and de- 
rermined to puniſh them with the utmoſt ſeverity. 
He accordingly erected a court of confiſcation, 
and ſent over one Paulus, a Spaniſh notary, to 
act the part of inquiſitor-general. His buſineſs 
was to diſcover and proſecute the abettors of 
Magnentius, in order to confiſcate their "eſtates 
to the imperial exchequer. Nurſed in the lap 
of extortion, and proof againſt every tender fee 
ing, he executed his commiſſion in a manner pe- 
culiar to himſelf. Not contented with depriving 
them of their property, he committed the moſt 
violent outrages upon their perfons, condemning 
them to mines, fetters, impriſonment, tortures, 
flavery and death. The barbarity of this inhu- 
man monſter rendered him an object of horror to 
the Britons : Martin, the vicar, or deputy of the 
province, ſaw his. proceedings with grief, and 
the ſufferings of an injured people excited his 
compaſſion to intercede in their behalf. He there- 


fore not only expoſtulated with him upon his fla- } 


grant injuftice and cruelty, but even threatened 
to leave the iſland, and make a report of his con- 
duct to the imperial court. Exaſperated at the 
threats of Martin, and terrified at the conſe- 
quences of having his conduct publickly exa- 
mined, he ſuborned witneſſes to accuſe Martin of 
crimes againſt the ſtate. The deputy ſaw his dan- 
ger, and determined not to ſuffer the intended 
diſgrace. When, therefore, called before the. 
court, he looked ſternly at Paulus, drew his 


ſword, and made a thruſt at the tyrant's heart; 
but miſſing his blow, he turned the point of the 
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weapon againſt himſelf, and ſheathed it in his 
own bowels. The baſe and cruel Paulus avail- 
ing himſelf of this circumſtance, immediately ha- 


ſtened to the governor's houſe, beſprinkled with 
the blood of Martin, as a feigned teſtimony of 


his. having plotted. againſt his life; and on, this 


ſpecious pretence he exerciſed the moſt horrid 


| cruelties on the friends and relations of that gal- 


lant and benevolent Roman. 


But at length this 
infamous wretch was juſtly 


uniſhed according 


| to his crimes, being burnt alive in the reign of 
Julian, the adopted ſucceſſor of Conſtantius. 


A. D. 362. During the remainder of the reign 
of Conſtantius, as alſo that of his ſucceſſor Julian, 
nothing material happened in Britain. Some few 
incurſions, indeed, were made by the Caledonians, 
but they were always repelled before they could 
make any conſiderable progreſs; and their at- 
tempts were not ſufficient to diſturb the general 
tranquillity of the iſland. | : 

A. D. 363. On the acceſſion of Valentinian 
to the imperial di 
in a very eritical ſituation. The Franks and Sax- 
ons committed the moſt dreadful ravages along 
the coaſts, while the Scots and Picts, having broke 
through the walls of partition, laid the inland 
parts of the country waſte, Fullofaudes, the then 
general of the Roman army in Britain, marched 
againſt the invaders, but unhappily falling into an 
ambuſcade, he was ſlain, and the greater part of 
his troops cut to pieces. | 

As ſoon as Valentinian was informed of this 
diſaſter, he immediately diſpatched Severus, one 
of his principal officers of ſtate, to ſuppreſs the 
invaders ; but his endeavours proving ineffectual, 


| he was recalled, and Jovinus appointed in his 


ſtead. This commander, on his arrival in Bri- 
tain, found, from the great ſtrength of the in- 
ſurgents, and their diſperſion through the diffe- 
rent parts of the iſland, that it was out of his 
power to repel them. He therefore diſpatched an 
officer to the continent, informing the emperor of 
the true ſtate of the iſland, and that if a large 
reinforcement of troops was not immediately ſent, 
+4 Roman power in Britain would be entirely 
oft. | 

A. D. 364. In conſequence of this informa- 


tion, Valentinian immediately diſpatched Theo- 
doſius, an officer of great abilities, and father to 
the firſt emperor of that name, at the head of a 
choice body of troops, to chaſtiſe the ferocious 


barbarians, and, if poſſible, reſtore tranquillity 


to the iſland. 


Soon after the arrival of Theodoſius in Britain, 
the face of affairs was entirely changed. He 
marched with his veteran troops againſt the in- 
vaders, defeated them in different parts of the 
country, recovered the ſpoils they had taken, 
and generouſly returned them to the diſtreſſed 
owners, diſtributing only a portion among his 
troops as a reward for their courage and fidelity. 

From theſe acts of juſtice Theodoſius obtained 
the general reſpect of the Britons, who followed 
his Randard with alacrity, and nobly aſſiſted him 
in repelling the barbarians. He purſued his ad- 
vantages with ſucceſs, and, by degrees, drove the 
Caledonians into their own country. 

A. D. 366. But Theodoſius well knew that 
he had yet effected only a temporary relief; the 
Caledonians were repelled, but not rendered in- 


capable 


ity, the affairs of Britain were 
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therefore formed the country, between the walls 
of Adrian and Antoninus, into a ſeparate pro- 
vince, and gave it the name of Valentia, in ho- 
nour of the then reigning emperor. He repaired 
both the walls, added new works, and laced 
ſtrong garriſons, at proper diſtances, that a ſuffici- 
ent force might always be in readineſs to render 
abortive any attempt that might be made in future 
by the reſtleſs Caledonians. Having thus far per- 


ſected his commiſſion, he left the north, and made 


a triumphal entry into London, where he was ho- 
noured with the appellations of Deliverer and Pro- 
tector of the people. e 

The northern invaders being quieted, Theodo- 
Gus next reſolved to take proper meaſures for ex- 
tirminating the Franks and Saxons, who conti- 


nued to commit the moſt horrid ravages on diffe- 


rent parts of the coaſt. He accordingly fitted out 
a very ſtrong fleet, and having embarked his 
forces ſailed in queſt of them. In this enterprize 
he likewiſe proved ſucceſsful; he took a great 
number of their veſſels, and deſtroyed others, ſo 
that in a ſhort time theſe piratical invaders: were 
totally routed, and the inhabitants of the fea 
coaſt were again reſtored to their uſual tranquil- 
lity. | | ** oy 
% D. 370. Having thus provided for the ge- 
neral welfare of Britain, and ſettled: every thing 
in ſuch a manner as to give entire ſatisfaction to 
the inhabitants, Theodoſius returned to Rome, 
where he was received by the emperor with the 
moſt public demonſtrations of friendſhip. and af- 
fection; and the ſenate decreed him a ſtatue, which 
they ordered to be placed among thoſe of. their 
moſt celebrated heroes 
Soon after the departure of Theodoſius, one 
Maximus, an officer of great merit, and of no- 
ble deſcent, and who had ſerved under Theodo- 
fius, was advanced to the chief command in Bri- 
rain. 
by forming his conduct after the manner of his il- 
luſtrious predeceſſor, acquired the eſteem not only 
of his own countrymen, but allo of the Britons, 
ſo that for ſome time a profound - peace reigned 
throughout the iſland. 22 
n een £ 
face of affairs was greatly changed in Britain, diſ 
cord and rapine ſupplying the place of peace and 
tranquillity. Gratian, who ſucceeded his father 
Valentinian on the imperial throne, was a youth in 
every reſpect incapable of holding the reins of go- 
vernment, being wholly addicted to pleaſures, 
and directed by favourites choſen from the loweſt 
claſs of the people. He was, however, thoroughly 
ſenſible of his defects, and therefore made choice 
of Flavius Magnus Theodoſius, ſon of the great 


general of that name, to be his aſſociate in the go- 


vernment. 

As ſoon as Maximus, the governor of Britain, 
heard of the promotion of Theodoſius to the im- 
perial dignity, he was greatly incenſed againſt 
Gratian, and vowed to ſeek immediate revenge. 
Himſelf and Theodoſius had both ſerved under 
the celebrated conqueror of the Caledonians ; but 
Maximus being the older officer was ſuperior 
in. command. His ambition, therefore, would 
not ſuffer him to ſerve under a perſon whom he 
conſidered as greatly inferior to him. He com- 
plained loudly of the injuſtice that had been done 


No. 5. 


He was a man naturally well diſpoſed, and, 


On the death of Valentinian the | 
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capable of making any future attempts. He | 


on the continent, the Britons, 


| 


45 
him, and found means to prevail on the ſoldiers 
(who were averſe to Gratian's government) to 
take part with him in his deſign of endeavouring 
to obtain the imperial dignity. The Britons, who 
were greatly prejudiced in his favour, followed 


the example of the Roman forces, and declared 


themſelves his friends, in conſequence of which 
he was proclaimed emperor by the general voice 
of the people. | 

A. D. 382, Elated with this dawning of ſuc- 
ceſs, Maximus collected all his forces, conſiſting 
of Romans, and the flower of the Britiſh youth, 
and paſſed over into Gaul, where the legions 
quartered in that country, and the neighbouring 
parts of Germany, joined his ſtandard. He took 
up his reſidence at Tiers, and was acknowledged 
3 by moſt of the provinces on this ſide the 
Alps. | | | 1 

A. D. 383. The emperor Gratian, having col- 
lected together a very powerful army, marched at 
the head of them againſt Maximus, with a full 
reſolution of effectually deſtroying his claim to 
the imperial throne. The two armies accordingly 


met, and were both drawn up in order of battle; 


but before the ſignal was given for commencing 
the action, the greater part of Gratian's forces re- 
volred, and went over to Maximus. This was a 
fatal. ſtroke to Gratian, who, knowing it impoſſible 
to collect a ſecond army, fled to Lyons, where he 
was aſſaſſinated by Andragathius, a perſon of great 
power, and who had ever been his molt inveterate 
enemy. 

The overthrow of Gratian confirmed the power 
of Maximus, who, in all probability, might have 
enjoyed his good fortune and acquiſitions, had 
not his ambition rendered him preſumptuous, and 
prompted him to aſpire at the conqueſt of the 


brave Theodoſius, who inherited the virtues and 


valour of his father. Intoxicated with ſucceſs, he 
grew inſolent beyond degree, inſomuch that from 
inſult he proceeded to menaces. But Theodoſius 
was not to be intimidated: he advanced againſt 
him at the head of an army of veterans uſed to 
conqueſt under his ſtandard, routed him in two 
ſucceſſive engagements, took him priſoner at A- 
quileia, put him to death, and thereby defeated 


all his arrogant projects. 


A. D. 385. During theſe ſtruggles for empire 
ing robbed of 
their forces, and deprived of the fleets which uſed 
to guard their coaſts, were expoſed to invaſions of 
foreign nations. A conſiderable body of the Iriſh 
landed near Dunbritton, and committed the moſt 
horrid ravages; while the Scots and Pitts broke 
through the partition walls, and made depreda- 
tions in various parts of the adjacent country. 
As ſoon as Theodoſius was informed of the de- 
lorable ſtate of the Britons, he immediately ſent 


over Ghryſanthus (a valiant and experienced ge- 


neral) at the head of a powerful army, to repel the 
inſurgents. The intrepidity and judicious conduct 
of this commander ſoon wrought the wiſhed-for 
effect, and the face of affairs in Britain was to- 
tally changed. The northern invaders were dri- 


ven back to their own country, the fleets of pi- 


rates, which had, for ſome time, infeſted the coaſts, 
were defeated;. and the haraſſed Britons once morg 
enjoyed the bleſſings of peace. 


A. D. 393. During the reign of Theodoſius 


the Britons were ſecured from any invaſions by fo- 
ms 


reign 


reign enemies, and poſſeſſed an uninterrupted 
ſtate of tranquillity; but, on the death of that 
prince, they were again expoſed to the depreda- 
tions of the reftleſs and turbulent Caledonians, 


Theodoſius left the empire to his two ſons Arca- | 
dius and Honorius, the eaſtern part being allotied 


to the former, and the weſtern to the latter. But 
as Honorius was only twelve years of age, the go- 
vernment, during his minority, was inveſted in the 
hands of one Stilicho, a man who had particu- 
larly diſtinguiſhed himſeif for his great abilities 
ae well in the cabinet as the field. 
A. D. 396. About this period one Neil-Nao- 
gaillac, the chief of the Iriſh monarchs, landed in 
England, and ravaged the counties of Eſſex, 
Kent, and other places on the ſea coaſt oppoſite 
to Gaul ; while the Caledonians were carrying on 
their depredations in the northern parts of the 
Mland. | | | | 
In this diſtreſſed ſituation. the Britons applied 
to the imperial court for aſſiſtance; in conſequence 
of which Stikcho immediately ſent over Victorius 
at the head of a legion, who effectually repulſed 
the invaders, and ſoon after obliged them to quit 
the country. | | | 
A. D. 403. During the reſidence of Victorius 


in Britain the inhabitants enjoyed a profound tran- 


quillity, but he being recalled with his legion to 
make head againſt Alaric the Goth, who threat- 
ened to attack even the capital of the Roman em- 
pire, the iſland was left without defence, and again 
expoled to the ravages of foreign nations. 
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Book Is 


of a province ſo long eminent under the Rom 
government. 
diſtreſs, immediately diſpatched a legion to theif 
relief: and fo ſucceſsful were they, that they de- 
feared the Caledonians in ſeveral engagements, 
and in a ſhort time compelled them to retire to 
their own country. Having done this, they re- 
paired the partition walls, and put the northern 
frontiers once more into a poſture of defence. 


Tranquillity was again reſtored, and peace pre- 


vailed throughout the: iſland, ö 

A. D. 445. While the Roman troops conti- 
nued in Britain, the Caledonians remained quiet 
in their own country; but no ſooner were they 
withdrawn than thoſe reſtleſs invaders renewed 
theit ravages: the frontier provinces were again 
filled with blood and flaughter; the fields were 
laid waſte, and every ſpecies of cruelty, that a fe- 
rocious enemy could invent, was practiſed on the 
wretched inhabitants. . 
Driven to deſpair, and unable to repair the at- 
tacks of the Caledonians, the Britons again ap- 
plied, in the moſt humble manner, to the empe- 
ror for protection. Valentinian readily complied 
with their requeſt, and immediately diſpatched a 
legion under the command of Galho, an able and 
experienced general. Succels again attended the 
Roman ſtandards; the Caledonians were driven 
back to their own country, and peace was once 
more reſtored to the iſland. Ty BB en 
A. D. 447. But the tranquillity of the Britons,” 


| which had been obtained by Gallio, was of ſhort 


Valentinian, commiſerating theif 
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The Caledonians took particular advantage of 
this event, and marching towards the ſouthern 
provinces committed the moſt horrid depredati- 
ons. In conſequence of this the Britons applied, 
in the moſt humble manner, for aſſiſtance; but 
they received no other favour from the emperor 
than a letter, in which he told them it was impoſ- 


duration, The diſtracted ſtate of affairs un the 
continent prevented the emperor from being able 
to ſpare any of his forces, and Gallio, with his 
legion, was recalled from Britain. The Roman 
commander was anxious for the welfare of the. 
Britons, and therefore, previovs to his departure, 
gave them ſuch inſtructions as he thought moſt 
ſible for him to ſend them any troops, and there- |} expedient for ſecuring them againſt future depre- 
| fore exhorted them to take up arms in their own || dations from their northern neighbours. He ad- 
| defence, and repel, with their own force, the law- || viſed:them to repair and ſtrengthen the wall of 
if leſs invaders of their country. | | | Severus, and to build forts along the coafts againſt 
A. D. 408. Driven to deſpair. by the formi- || the ſudden attacks of pirates. He told them, in 
dable power of the Caledonians, and the refufal |} very plain terms, that the affairs of the empire 
of aſliſtance from the continent, the Britons for [| would not permit the Romans to give them any 
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ſome time knew not in what manner to act, but at 
length they reſolved to diſclaim all connection 
with Rome, and to form themſelves into an inde- 
pendent ſtate. They accordingly ſeveral times 
elected a king, and as often hurled him from the 
throne. The names of theſe, monarchs are infig- 


nificant, their actions as ſovereigns immaterial and 


uncertain : they were elected, for ſome time adored, 
and then deſtroyed. Affairs were now become de- 
ſperate, and the Romans who reſided in Britain, 
being perſuaded that all refiftance againſt the Ca- 
1cdonians would be in vain, buried their treaſures 
and fled for ſafety to the continent, 

A. D. 423. In this diſtracted ſtate did the Bri- 
tons remain during the reign of Honorius, but on 
the acceſſion, of Valentinian III. to the imperial 
dignity, the face of affairs. was. changed. The 
Caledonians had committed the moſt horrid ra- 
vages, and ſpread deſolation through the whole 
country, in conſequence of which the Britons 


once more applied to Rome for affiſtance. They | 


repreſented their country as on the brink of de- 
ſtruction, and implored the emperor not to ſuffer 


the barbarity of loreigners to extinguiſh the glory 


| 


| 


farther aſſiſtance, and therefore exhorted them to 
practiſe the art of war, to become expert and re- 


gular in military difcipline, and to unite them- 
ſelves firmly in one body for their general good. 
He pointed out to them the natural' advantages 


they poſſeſſed from their ſituation ; and, in ſhort, 


ave them every inſtruction he thought neceſſary. 
or the promotion of their welfare and future ſe- 


curity. 


Having performed theſe friendly offices, Gallio 
embarked his forces, took leave of the Britons in 


the moſt affectionate manner, and paſſed over to 
the continent. And thus was Britain evacuated, 


and totally abandoned by the Romans, A. D. 


447, about 500 years after its being firſt invaded 


by them under the conduct of Julius Cæſar, and 
about 363 after the full conqueſt of it by Agri- 


cola, in the reign of the emperor Domitian. 


With reſpect to the general ſtate of Britain 
during the time it was ſubject to the Romans, the 


only authentic particulars we have are the follow- 


ing, which were publiſhed about the year 410, in a 


book called the Noritia, containing an account of 
the 
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iland was divided, had five officers under his 
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' whole number of forces under their command 


ſome on the northern frontiers, while others were 
counties of the kingdom. 


junction of theſe troops on any particular emer- 


| ſeems to have ſerved as a military way, The wall of Severus 


towers, and the deep ditches on each fide. 


the principal events and revolutions of the Ro- 

c 
he ifland of Britain which was confidered as 
one of the dioceſes belonging to the diſtrict of 
the Præfectus Prætoria of Gaul, was under. the 
juriſdiction of a governor or vicar, who, accard- 
ing to the number of provinces into which the 


command; two of whom were confultrs, and three 

reſidents. . y 
inferior rank; who were appointed to aſſiſt them in 
the adminiſtration of the civil government of the 


= 


The military government was under the ſuper- 
intendance of three principal officers, the firſt of 
whom had the command of the troops and garri- } 
ſons in the interior parts of the iſland, and. the 
two latter of the eaſtern and northern coaſts. "The. 


amounted to 1700 cavalry, and 19,200 infantry. 
Theſe were diſperſed in different parts of the 
ifland, ſome in garriſons on the ſea coaſts, and 


encamped in Cambridgeſhire, and other interior 


In order to facilitate the more expeditious con- 


gency, as well as to render the intercourſe of the | 

people more eaſy and agreeable, the ſoldiers, dur- | 

64s the times of peace, were employed in making 
ublic highways, which are to be ſeen in different 


fer of the kingdom *; Theſe roads, or pub- 
1 


c highways, were called by the Romans, the 
conſular, prætorian, regal and military ways; and 
afterwards by the Saxons, ſtradas, or ſtreets, The 
moſt remarkable of theſe were four in number, 
diſtinguiſhed; by the names of Via Vitelingiana, 
or Watling-Street ; Via Icenorum, or Ikenfield- 
Street; Ermine-Street, and Foſs-way. Two of 
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Among the many monuments of Roman antiquity ſtill 
ſubſiſting in England, the moſt remarkable are the remains of 
Adrian's vallum, and the wall of Severus, ſituated princi a 
in the counties of Cumberland and Northumberland. - 'Fhe 

two run parallel to each other from the Solway Frith beyond 
Burgh on the Sands near Carliſle, to the-neighbourhood of 
Newcaſtle upon Tyne, which is a diſtance of fixty-eight miles. 
Adrian's vallum is a rampart of earth with, a large ditch to 
the northward, and another rampart to the ſouthward, which 


was of ſtone, and much more extenſive than that of Adrian's, 
There are ſome remains of the latter ſtill to be ſeen in ſeveral 
ts, but the moſt conſpicuous are thoſe of the former. 
hey are (till called by the Welch Gaul Sever, and by the 
Scots Grinſdyke, which, in either of theſe languages, literally 
ſignifies the Wall of Severus. The remains of this famous 
wall may be traced from Stanwick near Carliſle weſtward as 
far as Foulneſs, and eaftward through many meadows for 
eight miles; but in ſeveral places the wall has been broken 
down, ſo that there are only the remains of the explorator 
From thence it 
extends eaſtward over an hill, where it is almoſt entire, and 
many of the rowers are yet ftanding. . Afier running about 
three miles farther it croſſes the river Irthiag on the borders of 
Northumberland: it then runs for ſome miles through an 
open common, in the courſe of which it is in many places 
from five to eight feet high, From hence it paſſes over Ir- 


UNDER THE ROMANS. - 


Subordinate. to theſe were others of | 


thington Moor, where it croſſes a ſmall river called the Tip- | 


47 
theſe extended the whole length of the kingdom, 
and the other two the breadth from ſea to ſea, 
On theſe grand ways, at proper diſtances, were 
ſtationary houſes for the convenience of changing 
Nun alſg.a great number of inns for the ac- 
mmoedation.af travellers: The Romans like- 
wiſe erected many handſome cities in different 
parts of the kingdom, as alſo a great number of 


FN 


: 


caſtles, forts, towers, walls, &c. 5 
At what exact period of time the Chriſtian re- 
ligion was firſt introduced into Britain cannot be 
fully authenticated, but that it was eftabliſhed 


during the ume the Romans were maſters of the 
iſland is inconteſtible f. This is evident from the 


tranſactions that took place in the reign of Diocle- 
ſian, when the Britiſh Chriſtians were included in 
the perſecutions ſet on foot by that emperor. 
Many of theſe ſuffered martyrdom, the principal 
and firſt of whom was St. Alban, who was - be- 
headed at Verulam (now St. Alban's in Hertford- 
ſhire) on the 22dof June, A. D. 287, and a mag- 
nificent church was erected to his. memory about 
the time of Conſtantine the Great. This edifice, 
| however, was deſttoyed in the Saxon wars, but 
rebuilt by. Offa king. of Mercia, and a monaſtry 
erected adjoining to it, ſome remains of which are 
ſtill to be ſeen, and the church is à venerable Go- 
thic ſtructure. AL: EDS 
But the perſecution under Diocleſian did not 
prevent the progreſs of Chriſtianity in Britain: 
for we find that in 314 three Britiſh biſhops at- 
tended the council of Arles in France: the like 
number attended the council of Nice in 325; and 
in 359 three others attended the council of Armi+ 
nium. From hence we can juſtiy affirm that 
chriſtianity was very early planted in this iſland, 
and that the. chriſtian church in, Britain was origi- 
cally (as it now 1s) independent of the church of 
OMe. , oP 
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pal, and ãs continued over ſeveral ridges of very ſteep rocks to 
| the length of about nine miles, where it is from fix to twenty. 

four feet high from the precipices. Continuing ſtill eaſtward, 
it paſſes Bankhead, à ſmall village, where it is almoſt entire; 
and near this place are the remains of a Roman camp flirongly 
fortified, and ſurrounded by a deep trench. From hence to 
Scavenſhale, about tea miles farther to the taſt, it is not 
above three feet high, owing to the many inroads of the 
Scots and Picts, who always endeavoured to level ſach payy 
as lay in their way. It terminates near the mouth of the 10 
Tyne, but in many places no remains of it are to be ſeen. 
The ditch is about thirty feet broad, and notwithſtanding all 
the ravages of time, is in moſt places upwards of five feet 
deep. 


| + It is the opinion of ſome antient writers, that the doc- 


trine of Chriſt was firſt preached in Britain by the apoſtle Paul. 
Clemens, in his famous epiſtle to the Corinthians, expreſsly 
tells us that, being a preacher both to the eaſt and weſt, hs 
taught „ nag 7 0 to the world, and went to the utmoſt 
bounds of the weſt; and Theodoret and others inform us, that 
he preached not only in Spain, but went to other nations, 
144 brought the Goſpel into the iſles of the ſea, by which 
it is conjectured, the iſland of Britain is included. And, in 
ſome farther obſervations on this head it appears, that they 
reckon the Gauls and Britons among the people whom the 

apoſtles, and particularly Paul, perſuaded to embrace the 
| doctrine of Chriſt. . 
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D III. 5 | 
From the final Departure of the Romans from Britain, to the total 
Diſſolution of the Saxon Heptarchy. 1 + 
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The Caledonians make great incurfions into the Britiſh territories, and commit the moſt horrid crueltier. 
The Britons apply to the Romans for aſſiſtance, but are refuſed. At the inſtigation of Vortigern, their 
prince, or leader, they invite over the Saxons to aſſiſt them againſt the Caledonians. Hengift and Horſa, 
the two leaders of the Saxons, have an interview with Vortigern in the Iſle of Thanet. The Saxons 
join the Britons, and drive the Caledonians into their own country. Hengift and Horſa invite over 

eat numbers of their countrymen, and thereby confiderably augment their army. The Saxons form an 
alliance with the Scots and Pits, and proceed to open hoſtilities againſt the Britons. ' Vortigern, the 
Britiſh leader, is depoſed, and his fon Vortimer appointed in his ftead. - The Britons fight ſeveral 
battles with the Saxons, in one of which Horſa is flain. Hengiſt encreaſes his army from the continent, 
takes upon him the title of king of Kent, marches againſt the Britons, and commits the moſt horrid 
cruelties. The Saxons make themſelves maſters of that part of Britain now called England, which 
they divide into ſeven kingdoms, the whole diſtinguiſhed by the appellation of the Saxon Heptarchy, The 
names of theſe kingdoms, with the counties each contained. „ 111 


2. 


A. D. 447. O ſooriet ward the Caledonians | the Britons into an abſolute ſtate of deſpair : I. 
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informed that the Romans had 
finally relinquiſhed Britain, than they conſidered 
the kingdom as their own, and reſolved to make 
themſelves maſters of it with all expedition. They 
accordingly began their hoſtilities by attacking 
the wall of Severus, in doing which they met 
with very little oppoſition. Deprived of the ani- 
mating example of the warlike Romans, and the 
military ſkill of experienced commanders, the 
few troops who were appointed to defend it ſuf- 


fered their fpirits to ſink within them, and in the | 


hour of exigence gave that time to deſpondency 
which ſhould have been employed in their de- 
fence. A breach was made, the Caledonians en- 
tered, the Britons fled, and a dreadful ſlaughter 
enſued. Thoſe who eſcaped the ſword made the 
beſt of their way ſouthward, while. the Picts and 
Scots followed, and ſpread deſolation around as 
they went, marking their * with blood, and 
leaving every where behin 
moſt dreadful devaſtations. | 
The wretched Britons now diſpatched ambaſ- 
ſadors to the emperor Valentinian for aſſiſtance. 
With them they ſent a letter written in the moſt 
abject ſtrain, and inſcribed, * The groans of 
the people.” Nor were the contents of the let- 
ter leſs abject than the inſcription : © The barba- 
rians (ſaid they) drive us towards the ſea, the ſea 
throws us back upon the barbarians, and we have 
only the wretched alternative. left us, of periſhing 
either by the ſword or the waves.“ But their re- 
veſt was in vain: Valentinian himſelf was fo 
cloſely preſſed by the Goths and Vandals. that no 
forces could be ſpared to afliſt the diſtreſſed iſlan- 
ders: the ravages on the continent were at leaſt 
equal to thole committed in Britain. 


The refuſal of all aſſiſtance from Rome threw 


— 


them veſtiges of the 
plied themſelves, with great diligence, to the cul- 


| Cretion or advantage. 


ſtead of attempting to take any meaſures for re- 
pelling the invaders of their country, they fled 
for ſhelter to their woods and mountains, negle&- 
ed the cultivation of their lands, and, for fome 
time, fought à livelihood from hunting. 

A. D. 448; The retired firuation of the Bri- 
tons, and the total neglect of agriculture, produc- 
ed a calamity more prejudicial than the ravages 
made by the cruel Caledonians. A dreadfyl fa- 
mine took place, during which prodigious num- 
bers of the Britons periſhed for want of food, 
The ferocious Caledonians ſeverely felt the con- 
ſequences of their inhuman depredations. They 


| found it impoſſible to fubſiſt in a country them- 


felves had laid waſte; and therefore retired to 
their mountains with the ſpoils they had taken 
from their puſillanimous neighbours. e 


- 


As ſoon as the Britons found that the Caledo: 


nians had retired to their own country, they im- 
mediately left their woods and mountains, and re- 
turned .to their former occupations. They 3 


tivation of the land, till at length famine fled be- 


fore induſtry, and agriculture ſoon repleniſhed 
the exhauſted granaries. ' Bleſſed with the boun- 


ties of returning plenty, and cheared by the 
ſmiles of long loſt freedom, the Britons had now 
the faireſt, opportunity of becoming at once an 
happy and formidable people; bur, emerging 
from the moſt abject ſtate of miſery; they were 
not capable of bearing proſperity either with diſ- 
The public good was ſa- 
crificed to private gratifications, and the intem- 
perance of individuals proved eſſentially inju- 
rious to the ſtate. In proportion as they loſt their 
fears, they grew fond of pleaſures, and becom- 
ing the ſlaves of luxury, were incapacitated from 

every 
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= Crarl 1. 
every noble: exertion. 2 Their vices dad evil 
tioned to their diſſipation, till (ſays Gildas) evil 
be was called good, and good evil. To be lewd | 
«© was thought honourable z to be virtuous, diſ- 
tt graceful. Being blind themſelves, they be- 
tc Came haters o the light, and the meaſures of 
« their actions were what was moſt pleaſing to 
c their inclinations. All things were tranſacted 
« directly contrary to the public welfare and 
« ſafety; not only of the laity, but alſo the 
« clergy; and thoſe who ſhoulel: have been ex- 
_« amples-of vittue often proved: the ringleadets 
nnn œꝛn!Oö; hh 26dls co lGgt 
While the Britons, continùed in this diſſipated 


the power en 
others, and proved fatal to themſelves. Among 
theſe monarchs was Vortigern, who , obtained the 
ſovereign authority by murdering his predeceſſor, 


for ſome time, the degenerated Britons 
A. D. 449. The. interior parts of the iſlan 
had been greatly thinned by the ſword and amine; 


but now another calamity took place, which; for 


country. This was a dreadful. plague, which ra- 
ged ſo furiouſly, and ſwept away ſuch pradigious! 
numbers, that, in many parts, the living, were 
ſcarce ſufficient to bury the d ed. 


of the ravages, occaſioned by the diſurder, imme 
diately made an irruption into South Britain, and 
netrated as far as Stamford in Lincolnſhire. 
Alarmed at theſe proceedings, the debaſed and 
puſillanimous Vortigern, inſtead of animating his 


for inviting ovet a foreign army, to protect his 
people. 3 a council was called, the 


dered to be ſent to treat with the Saxons for their 
protection and aſſiſtance. N i 1455 
At this time the Saxons “ were a very formida- 

ble people, and inhabited the ſea coaſt ſrom the 
mouth of the Rhine to Jutland. Their diſtin- 
guiſhing characteriſtic was valour and the love 
of liberty. Their chieſs who led them to battle, 
and preſided in their councils, were far from en- 
joying a deſpotic power; they were ſubject to the 
regulations of the ſtate, and to the general voice 
the people, who always went armed to the 
council, in order to declare their ſentiments. 
Their attachment to their leaders was remark- 
able: when any of them fell in battle, they 
thought themſelves obliged to revenge their 
deaths, and never to ſurvive a defeat. They 
were almaſt ſtrangers to agriculture: they had no 
lands they could properly call their own, a new 
diviſton being. made every year, leſt the love of 
property ſhould leſſen their military ardour, which 
they conſidered. as the true ſupport. of the ſtate. 
Such were the Saxons, whom the Britons invited 
into their country, to defend them againſt the ra- 
vages of the Scots and Picts; but Who ſoon con- 
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„The Saxons derived their name from; the Gothic ward 


ſtate they choſe ſeverat kings of: their-own but 
inveſted in them excited the, envy of; | 


propoſition approved of, and a deputation or- 


* word which implies 2 ſhort, crooked, or bopked | 
222 0. 5 N 


VN DER THE SAX ON Ss. 


and tho contaminated with every vice, governed, 
ſome time, threatened a total depopulation of the | 


No ſooner had: this dreadful calamity: ſubſided; | 
than the Scots and Picts, judging of the weakneſs || 
of the nation from the reports they had received 


ſubjects to defend themſelves, formed a ſcheme i] 


49 


vinced them that, inſtead of their having ſoli- 


| cited a. friendly. alliance, they had taken ſome 


pains to procure a moſt implacable enemy. 

It is little to be wondered at that the ſolicitation - 
of the Britons ſhould be readily agreed to by the 
Saxons, a people long inured to the camp, Woo 
had lived by rapine, and whoſe country, at the 
time, was overſtocked with inhabitants. Hen- 
gilt and Horſa, their two principal leaders, and 
who had, particularly diſtinguiſned themſelves for 
their malitary;prowels,.'received the Britiſh de- 
putics with great xęſpect, and entered into a treaty . 
wich then 


— 4 Hh with the requeſt of their 
maſters Theſe; two janders. were brothers, 
and no ſtran er. having often viſited 
the cpaſts ofthe, aſland/, in their -piratical excur- 
ſions. They knew it to he a fertile country, and 


the climate. inviting; and therefore had no great 


difficulty in U ading their countrymen to en- 
ige in an en re which foreboded the mit + 
di tinguiſhed kages. 2 e | 


A. D. 450 The wo. 85 | 1 ic 
Fallected an army of 11600 newman 


ed them on board three veſſels, ana 


had 3 to a people 
incapable of affording them that aſſiſtance they 
had vequeſſe ct. 2 . 

A treaty was now. entered into between Vorti- 
gern and the Saxon chiefs, in which it was ſtipu- 
lated that the. latter ſhould defend the Britons 

from the incurſions of their enemies, for which, 
beſides the portion of land aſſigned them, they 
were to be bountifully fed, and liberally re- 
warded. 1 G 8 
The articles of the treaty being ſigned, Vor- 
tigern joined his forces with thoſe of the Saxons, 
and immediately marched againſt the northern in- 
vaders of his country. The Caledonians were 
ſoon convinced that victory was not confined to 
the Roman ſtandards: in ſeveral repeated engage- 
ments the Caledonians were defeated with great 
ſlaughter, owing to the. diſtinguiſhed intrepidity 
of the Saxons, and were at length obliged to fly 
to the frontiers of their own. country, leaving the 
| prey they had taken to fall into the hands of the 
conquerors. 2 S611 eee tvs 
This eaſy victory gave the Saxons a very mean 
opinion of the power of the Britons, who were 
unable to repel the attacks of ſo undiſciplined a 
foe: they perceived their own ſuperiority, and 
determined to improve it to their advantage. 
| Their different expeditions againſt, the Scots had 
| grven 
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(word, which. they wore as their principal weapon, and for the 


dexterous uſe of which they were particularly celebrated. 
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given chem the opportunity of ſeeing various 
parts of the country, which, from its beauty, 
verdure and fertility, they beheld with an eye of 
deſire; aud obſerving, at the ſume time, that 


| 
| 


the Britons were efiervated by luxury, and ſunk 


in vice, their ambition was awakened to the am- 
bicious idea of ruling thoſe they eame to defend, 
and enſlaving a people they had been employed 
to protect. * by 


To effect this purpoſe, Hengiſt (tte moſt art - 


ſul of the two Saxon leaders) prevailed on the 
weak and undifcerning Vostigern to malee # more 

eneral invitation of his countrymen, telling 

im, that as the Saxons were particularly ſkilled 
in huſbandry, the foil of the country Would be 
conſiderably improved, and the Britons would be 
initiated in that ſuperior kind of agriculture to 
which they had hitherto been fifatgets. This 


argument had the deſired effe ſceond invi- 


of ſeventeen 


tation was ſent to Saxony, and, 
fail brought _augs. 2 3110 
ons, jutes q6,At ich theſe came Row- 
ena, the dau Br Hengiſt,' a lady of incom- 
parable beauty,” ho 1 re 
tially ſerviceable in facilitating the defrgris' of her 
countrymen. 2 4+ | SH 
A ſhort time after the arrival of Rowena, Hen- 
gilt invited Vortigern to à ſumptuous entertain- 
ment, at which he took care that his daughter 
ſhould not only be preſent, but that ſhe ſhould 
articularly diflinguifh herfelf by waiting on the 
king. This anſwered the defigns of Hengiſt: 
for no ſooner did Vortigern behold the luſtre of 
Rowena's charms, than he became the ſlave of 
their attractions, and, though he had already got 
a conſort, demanded her in marriage. The art- 
ful Hengiſt pretended to dechne ſo great an ho- 
nour, 6n account of the inferiority 
ter; but this only enereaſed the defires of Vor- 
tigern, who appeared willing to ſacrifice every 
thing to the gratification of his paſſions. Hengiſt 
determined to take advantage of the then diſpo- 
ſition of the king, and therefore propoſed the fol- 
lowing conditions: that the whole county of Kent 
fhould be ceded to him; and that Vortigern ſhould 
divorce his queen, and make Rowena his ſole con- 


fort. The infatuated Vortigern readily conſented 


to this propoſal : Kent was immediately given up 


ro Hengiſt, and the Britiſh princefs was cruelly 


and who' was after wards 'effen- 


Aber of Sax 


his daugh- 


. 


divorced, though ſhe had borne her huſband- 


many children. 

The charms of Rowena fo wrought upon Vor- 
tigern that he gave himſelf up entirely to her 
company; and the obtained fuch an aſcendancy 


over him that her will was law. This was eaſily 


perceived by Hengift, who determined to -take 


advantage of it, and to ſtrike his ultimate ſtroke 


of policy. He accordingly defired his daughter 
to propoſe to Vortigern that another body of his 
countrymen ſhould be ſent for, who, by inhabi- 


ting the northern parts of the land, would be a 
conftant check upon any attempts that might be 


made in future by the Caltedomins. Vortigern, 
without giving hinfelf the leaſt trouble ro think 
of the confequences, readily confented to this 
propoſal. Accordingly, à third embarkation 
took place ; forty ſail of ſhips: ſoon appeared on 
the Britiſh coaſts, and the northern parts of the 
ifland began (as the ſouthern had for ſome time 
done) to ſwarm with ſtrangers from the continent. 
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ceived the 6 
were defirous of retrieving it. Filled with indig- 
nation at the perfidy of the Saxons, and exaſpe- 


amounting! to upwards of ooo tffeftive men. 


The Britons , beheld this with the utmolt anxiety - 
of mind; and the very people in whom they had 
their confidence now became theit᷑ terror, 


5 


Boon III: 
A. D. 451. From the great increaſe of the Ml 
Saxons the army of Hengiſt was conſiderably atige - | 

mented, the number of troops added to his army 


laced 
They had been witneſſes of their valour againſt 


their: northern enemies; and dreaded the conſe- 


quences that would ine vitably enſue ſfould they 


turn their ſwords againſt therm. 


It was not long before the Britons were made 


ſenfible that their apprehenſions wete too juſtly 
founded. Hengiſt and Horfa, having ſucceeded 
to their wiſhes, now thought proper to throw off 
the maſk, and publicly avow their intentions. 


They-accordingly began by demanding a larger 


ſum of money, and à greater W of provi- 
ſons; than what they were entitled to by the ori- 


ginal ſtipulations, that thofe of their countrymen, 


who laſt came over, might be as well provided 
for as thoſe who firſt landed. This requeſt was 
8 refuſed by the Britons, who remon- 


rated wich the Saxons on the unreaſonableneſs 
of their demand, as their number had ſo grearly 


increaſed,” ſince their firſt arrival in the iſland. 


The refuſal was what the Sakons expected, and, 


in fact, wiſhed for, as it gave them the thadow of 


to pay themſelves, and take by force what, they 


aMirmed, was unjuſtly with- held from chem. They 


accordingly, without any farther heſitation, en- 
tered into an alliance wich the Scots and Picts, ra- 


vaged the adjacent country, and laid waſte, with: 
fire and ſword, the territories of a people who 


had called them to. their defence. 


a pretence to commit hoſtilities, by pretending - 


A. D. 453. The. deluded Britons now per- 


ly of the ſtep they had taken, and 


rated at the vices of Vortigern, they hurled the 
guilty potentate from his throne, and placed the 
ſceptre in the hands of Vortimer his ſon. Under 
the banners of that active prince they fought many 


| battles with various ſucceſs, though rhe advantage 


was generally on the fide of the Saxons. In one 
remarkable: ation, howevet, ſought at Eglesford 
(now Aitsford) victory declared for the Britons, 


and Horſa, one of the Saxon generals, fell in the 


conflic. 


i 2 D. 497. From the different engagements 
with the Britons, the Saxon army was greatly re- 
duced, in conſequence of which Hengiſt (who 


was now the ſole commander of his countrymen} 


ſent over to Germany for a freſh ſupply of troops. 
On the arrival of theſe Hengiſt took u 
the title of king of Kent; and marching at the 
head of his army marked his route with blood 


and devaſtation. Neither age or ſex were ſpared: 
the prieſts were burnt upon the altars, and the 
prince and the peaſant ſhared the ſame fate. The 
ſtructures dedicated to religion were levelled in 
the doft ; and the Whole country through which 


| they paſſed exhibired the moſt dreadfal ſpectacle 


of hortor and defolation. ! oe no 

A. D. 465. The Britiſh monarch beheld the 

deſtruction of his country with the moſt poignant 

grief, and exerted his' utmoſt endeavours to put 

a ſtop to the barbarous ravages' of the Saxorts. 

But before he could accompliſh this — — 
+ -Oh 


himfetf 
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ath put aà final od to his labours, and the 

g a left 5 a leader. As the fate of 
my their country was now at ſtake no time was to be 
den. — in appointing one to ſupply the place of their 
. Jate commander; and accordingly Ambroſius, a 


Briton of Roman deſcent; was choſen to the re- 
gal dignity by the unanimous voice of the peo- 
ple. A more proper perſon could not, indeed, 
have been choſen to hold the reins of govern- 
ment at this dangerous criſis. He was humane, 
prudent and intrepid: his condu&t and valour 
were equally eminent; he was not to be intimi- 
dated by the power of the enemy, nor provoked 
to raſh meaſures by theit cruelty. He endea- 


off voured all in his power to unite his countrymen in 
ons. their reſiſtance againſt the Saxons: nor were his 

ger labours wholly without ſacceſs ; the military ſpi- 
Ow. 


rit of the Britons, who had been long ſunk into 
a fatal lethargy, was revived, and their Rruggles 
for maintaining their liberty ſeemed to promiſe a 
fayourable iſſue. ' . . : 

The Saxon leader perceived the great alteration 
in the conduct of the Britons, and was, alarmed. 


for the conſequences. Inſtead of extending his 

early ravages, he found it difficult to keep poſſeſſion of 
land. his kingdom of Kent. Aſſiſted by the famous 
and, Arthur “, (whoſe exploits have given riſe to many 
w of - fables) Ambroſius defeated ſeveral detachments of 
ding - the Saxons, and, from his , diſtinguiſhed ſucceſs, 
they reatly alarmed the camp of the enemy. In con- 

They equence of this Hengiſt ſent for another tribe of 
en- his countrymen under the command of his brother 
S, ra- Octa; but inſtead of joing the Saxons in Kent, 
Wittek he ordered him to land and ſettle in Northum- 

Who berland, in order to divide the forces and atten- 


tion of Ambroſfius; While himſelf continued with 


— his army in the ſouthern parts of the iſland. 
and " A. D. 468. While Hengiſt lay inactive, Am- 
ndig- broſius was aſſiduous in ſettling the affairs of his 
aſpe- kingdom, and taking ſuch meaſures as might en- 
d the able him to withſtand any future attempts of the 
d the enemy. He fummoned a” general aſſembly of 
Indet the heads of the people at York, where orders 
many were given for reſtoring the ſtate of the churches, 


which had been almoſt wholly deſtroyed by the 
Saxons ; he likewiſe made many regulations for 
the benefit and welfare of his ſubjects, who were 
ſo well fatisfied wich his conduct, that they reſt i- 
fied their approbation by folemnly. crowning him 
king at Stonehenge in Wiltſhire, then the moſt 


on their guard, and 


togAKONS 


| 51 
Ella a Sahon chief, attended by his three ſons, 
\Cymer Wlecing and Ciffa; landed, at the head of 
his forces, on the coaſt of Suſſen. He was, how- 


—_k 


ever; 'bravely : fed by the Britons; and obliged 
to wait 1 freſh. ee before he could make 
any ſettlement in the country. Theſe being ar- 
rived, he committed the moſt horrid depredations, 
putting to death every perſon that fell in his way 
without diſtinction of age or ſex. Thoſe who eſ- 
capet the ſlaughter fled; and took refuge in the 
foreſts, leaving their poſſeſſions to the conqueror, 
-who- ſoon after extended his dominion over all 
Suſſex and a great part of Surry, taking upon him 
the title of king of the South Saxons. | 

A. D. 495. The next diſtinguiſhed chief among 
the Saxons that arrived in England was Cerdic, 
who, accompanied by. his ſon Kenrick, landed on 
the weſtern coaſt with a conſiderable army, about 
ſeventeen years after Ella had founded the king- 
dom of Suſſex. The forces of Cerdic were much 
ſuperior to thoſe of Ella, notwithſtanding which 
he met with much greater difficulties, The Bri- 
tons, taught by paſt expeficnce, were continually 

well prepared to receive 

the enemy, that they e Gerd battle on the 
very day of his landing; and though vanquiſhed, * 
the continued, for ſome time, to defend their 
poſſeſſions and liberties againſt the invaders of 
their country. At length the army of Cerdic be- 
ing conſiderably. reinforced, he conquered all op- 
poſition, and laid the foundation of the kingdom 
of Weſſen. | 

A. D. 527. While the Saxons were buſily em- 
ployed in extending their conqueſts in the ſouth, 
| a- conſiderable body of them, headed- by ſeveral 

leaders, landed on the eaſtern coaſt of Britain. 
After fighting many battles, of which hiſtory hes 
preſerved no particular account, they eftabhſhed 
three new kingdoms in the iſland, diſtinguiſhed 
by the names of Eaſt Anglia, Mercia, and Eaſt 
Saxony, or Eſſex. Uffa, a leader of the Angles, 
affumed the title of king of the firft, Crida of the 
ſecond, and Erkedwin of the third. 


Some time after Hengiſt had prevailed on the 
- weak and deluded Vortigern to admit of a ſecond 
embarkation of his countrymen, great numbers 
of them ſettled in different parts of Northumber- 
land; but not having a proper leader, they were 
for ſome time unable to ſubdue the inhabitants. 
At length, from the great conqueſts made by other 


ſacred and eſteemed place in the Britiſh domi- 
ty re- nions. | * Fe 
(who A. D. 477. During theſe tranſactions freſh 
men) ſorces were continually arriving from the northern 


roops. 


5 arts of Germany, under different Jeaders. Among 
imfelt de 


ſe the Angles made a conſpicuous figure, both 


at the with regard to number and military abilities, 
blood They were of a different nation from the Saxons; 
_ ; but being of the ſame religion, ſpeaking the ſame 
nd the 


language, and coming upon the ſame errand, they 
Joined the forces of Hengiſt, and, with them, acted 
in conſort againſt the forees of Ambroſins. | 


The 
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ignant ® This hero, we are told. was born at Tindagium, or Tin- 
to put dangell, in Cornwall, but, like ſome other graat men in the 
_—— early part of the hiltory of this iſland, s origin iv ſo obſcure 
> end, Arnet de 2ixeesd with any certhinicy, .. writers make 


deat! Mims on of Utherpendragon brother to Ambroſius ; while 


A.D. 478. In the beginning of this year one 


chiefs, an enterprizing leader, named Ids, was 
induced to try his fortune in that part of the iſtand. 
He accordingly embarked from the continent with 
a confiderable army, and, joining his countrymen, 
marthed againft the Britons, whom he drove, with 
great ſlaughter, from their poſſeſſions, and having 
totally ſubdued the inhabitants of the counties of 
Northumberland and Durham, took upon him- 
ſelf the title of king of Bernicia. 

While Ida was employed in reducing the north- 
ern parts of the kingdom, another Saxon prince, 
named Ella, fabdued Lancaſhire and the greater 
part of Yorkſhire, which he formed into a king- 
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others ſay, he was the fon of Nazon Leod, who was either 

os of che kings of Wales, or a general of the Britons; but 
others, and indeed wirk greater probability, make him the fon 

of Guilvis, and add, that he wa: king o Cornwall. 
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dom, under the title of Deiri. Theſe two king- [[ Kingdom. [By whom Counties contained in it, - = ic 
doms were afterwards united by a marriage be- [| — Kb 
tween the grandſon of Ida, and the daughter of 746k C Glonceſterſhire | | = ha 

Ella, under the title of the king of Northum- [} 45+ Herefordſhire 7 
berland. + l , N . of k ” Worceſterſhire 6. 1 7 po! 
Thus was that part of Britain called England |} 4 W e e 8575 ar 
totally ſubjugated by the Saxons, who divided the 3 | Northamptonſhire : ; : 
whole into ſeven diftint kingdoms, each under || JETT Ss, | 1 i , 
the direction of a particular monarch. A diviſion } f ä N | f a 
mentioned by all writers under the name of the Mereia f Crids [{ The other part of Hertford. 7 ff 
SAXON HEPTARCHY, Nah | I | 1 | 1 4 rA # gy 
The names of the different kingdoms, by whom | | [Buckinghamſhire | = - by 
founded, and the counties each contained, will be || e 1 
ſeen at one view in the following table: | | Derbyſhire Fi. W © 
| | 10 Pc i 438 | 13 Shropſhire | 1 
Kingdoms. y whom}, Counties contained in- cc. 1 Nettinghamſhiro do 
[Founded p Han | L Cheſhire, . dil 


„ EET EY 8 reſpect to the particular circumſtances 
33 n 2 that took place in the courſe of this war between 
Kent a H ſt þ Ke t ' { P « yo 4 . 
e "the Saxons and Britons, little is recorded, and 

| that fo incoherent as not to deſerve notice. All 
{ that can be relied on as authentic is, that the re- 
| nowned Britiſh pririce Arthur 1. JI" himſelf 


2 
E 


| Weſt Saxons, for his military exploits under Ambroſius: that 
on the demiſe of that prince he ſucceeded to the 
| ! command of the Britons, and headed them in va- 
| Eder | rious battles with the Saxons, and with yarious 
[ Eaſt Saxons { Middleſes | fucceſs ; till at laſt his own nephew, having vio- 
| | Part of Hertfordſhire I ated his bed and uſurped his authority, Arthur 
Pr N l xaiſed a powerful army to chaſtiſe his treacherous 


| 88 conduct, as did the other to ward off the reſent- 
W | ate Cumberland {|| ment of his juſtly incenſed uncle; and that both 
Weſtmoreland I parties being highly enraged, they challenged each 
| Northumberland ., f „ || Other to ſingle combat, in which Mordred the ne- 

8 Edinburgh | phew was {tain on the ſpot, but not till he had in 

N e mortally bao nlge” his uncle N wo. after de 

| | Suffolk + ____ |Flingering a ays, expired at onbury in to 
AIP | Th 1 r . the year 542, after having ruled in Britain 76 phacs. 
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Containing an account of the reſpeFive monarcbs that ſucceeded each other on the different thrones tbar 
formed the Saxon Heptarchy, with a circumſtantial detail of the various tranſattions and revolutions 
that took place in each kingdom, from their fir ſt eſtabliſhment to their final diſſolution by Egbert, - the 
firſt ſole monarch of England, | | 1 e n 1a! 


AVING, in the preceding chapter, pre- cin& account of the ſucceſſion of the kings, and 

miſed as much as can be deemed authen- || the: revolution of each particular kingdom, of 

| tic relative t6 the arrival of the Saxons in this || which the Saxon Heptarchy was compoſed. In 

[ iſland, and the ſtate of the war by which the Hep- doing this we ſhall place them in order according 

„ tarchy, or government of the Anglo-Saxons, con- to the different periods they were eſtabliſhed, be- 
| | fidered as forming - one body and one ſtate, was | ginning: with | 

eſtabliſhed, we ſhall now proceed to give a ſuc-1] + 


| F4 . 


The Kingdom of K E N T. 


A. D. HE kingdom of Kent, which was by claimed an aſcendancy, in point of ſtrength and 
455. far the moſt formidable of all thoſe || power, over the reſt ; but after his death it greatly 
that conſtituted the Heptarchy, was founded by || declined, owing to the inattention and ſupinenefs 
Hengiſt, the great leadet of the Saxons, in the || of his three immediate ſueceſſors, namely, Eſke, 

year 455, about five years after his firſt arrival in || Octa and Ymrick. _*_ 1 
Britain. During his life the kingdom of Kent The indolence of the Kentiſh princes was A 
| LECT Ine 1 ticularly 
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. jculatly obſerved by Ceaulin king of Weſſex, a 
” 17 = + By ambitious and aſpiring diſpoſition, who 
. having unjuſtly ſeized the ſceptre of Suſſex, re- 
| ſolved to attempt the reduction of Kent, and, if 
& poſſible, make himſelf maſter of the whole hep- 
nh, 593. At this time, Ethelbert, the great 
; andſon of Hengiſt, filled the Kentiſh throne. 
He had long beheld with grief the declining ſtate 
| of the kingdom, and reſolved to uſe his utmoſt 
tford- = efforts in order to reſtore it to its primitive luſtre. 
81 bpßoſſeſſed of all the intrepidity of Hengiſt, and 
W being at the ſame time a ſtrict obſerver of juſtice, | 
= he was univerſally beloved, not only by his own 
= ſubjets, but alſo thoſe of the confederate king- 
4 doms, and the different princes paid him the moſt 
| diſtinguiſhed reſpeA. 
os Ethelbert was no ſtranger to the ambitious de- 
ances ſigns of Ceaulin, which he determined, if poſ- 
ween fible, to render abortive. To effect this, he ſum- 
and moned the other princes of the different king- 
All doms to a general council, when he informed 
re- them that Ceaulin had acted inconſiflently with 
nſelf the true and original ſtate of the heptarchy, by 
that ſeizing the territories conſtitutionally appertain- 
the ing to the South Saxons, and that if ſome effica- 
| Va- cious meaſures were not immediately taken, he 
ious might, in time, make himſelf maſter of the whole 
vio- iſland. The other Saxon princes ſaw this repre- 
thur ſentation in its proper light, and, in conſequence 
rous thereof, not only furniſhed him with troops, but 
ent- likewiſe appointed him to the chief command 
Doth againſt the king of the Weſt Saxons, whom they 
zach now conſidered as their common enemy. 
ne- Ceaulin clearly ſaw the ſtorm that was gather- 
had * him, and exerted his whole force to 
frer defend himſelf againſt its fury. Having gathered 
y in together his troops, he marched with great reſo- 


lution againſt Ethelbert, when a deſperate battle 
enſued, which was ſupported; for ſome time, with 
equal ſpirit on both ſides. At length victory de- 
clared in favour of Ethelbert, the forces of Ceau- 
lin were routed with great ſlaughter, and though 
himſelf was not flain in the battle, yet he ſoon 
after paid the debt of nature. 

Thus deprived of their leader, and having loſt 
the greater part of their army, the Welt Saxons 
were in no condition to make any farther attempts 
in oppoſing the combined army : they therefore 
threw down their arms, and ſubmitted to Ethel- 
bert, who reſtored the kingdom to the lawful heir, 
and, from his great military proweſs, as well as 
ſingular talents in the cabinet, became afterwards 
the chief of the Saxon ſovereigns. 

A. D. 596. But the moſt remarkable incident 
that diſtinguiſhed the reign of Ethelbert was, the 
introduction of Chriſtianity among the Saxons. 
The Britons had long enjoyed the light of the 
golpel, but whether ornot they made any attempt 
to convert them 1s uncertain : indeed, the Saxons, 
except thoſe who inhabited the kingdom of Kent, 
had been ſo continually engaged in the hurry and 
tumult of war, that they had no leiſure to exa- 
mine into the truths of Chriſtianity ; at the ſame 
time it could hardly be ſuppoſed they would liſten 
to the reaſonings of the Britons, who were at once 
both their ſlaves and their enemies. 

Theſe difficulties, however, were at length 
happily removed by the marriage of Ethelbert 


No. 5. 


with Bertha, the daughter of Caribert king of [ 
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immediate audience. 
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France.. This princeſs was a Chriſtian, and there- 
fore it Was ſtipulated, by the articles of marriage, 
that ſhe ſhould be permitted to enjoy the free ex- 
erciſe of her own religion. In conſequence of 
this ſhe was attended by one Luidard, a prelate 
venerable at once for his great piety and learning. 
He officiated in the church of St. Martin, which 
had been built in the time of the Romans, near 
the walls of Canterbury, and, by his frequent 
diſcourſes with the nobility, and others belong- 
ing to the court, conyerted many to the Chriſtian 
faith. The excellent genius and underſtanding - 


of the queen greatly contributed to his ſucceſs; 


and at the ſame time her exemplary life and un- 
common learning, made a ſtriking impreſſion on 
the king, who, in conſequence thereof, conceived 
a very favourable idea of the principles of the 
Chriſtian religion. | | 

Theſe favourable circumſtances being made 
known to Pope Gregory the Great, who then 
filled the papal chair, he began to entertain the 
pleaſing hopes of being able to deſtroy the ſuper- 
ſtitious worſhip of the Saxons in Britain, and, in- 
ſtead thereof, to eſtabliſh the glorious tenets of 
the goſpel. To accompliſh this noble deſign, he 
ſent Auguſtin, or Auſtin, a Roman monk, with 
ſeveral others of his fraternity, to preach the goſ- 
pel in Britain. Theſe miſſionaries accordingly 
ſet out on their embaſſy, but on their arrival at 
Provence in France, they were ſo intimidated 
from the accounts they received of the ferocious 
manners of the Saxons, and their ſuperſtitious at- 
tachment to the religion of their anceſtors, that 
they ſent their ſuperior back to the pope, in or- 
der to obtain leave to relinquiſh their deſign, and 
return to Rome. 

Gregory was inflexible in his deſign, and there- 
fore ſent peremptory orders for them to proceed ; 
but at the ſame time, in order to remove all diſ- 
agreeable apprehenſions, he wrote a letter to the 
king of France, beſceching him to take the fa- 
thers under his protection, and furniſh them with 
every neceſſary for promoting the ſucceſs of the 
undertaking. He likewiſe wrote a letter to Brune- 
haute, queen of Burgundy, requeſting, in the moſt 
preſſing manner, her aſſiſtance on this intereſting 
occaſion. This ſolicitation was far from being 
made in vain. Brunchaute exerted all her power 
to render the attempt ſucceſsful, and not only 
lied the miſſionaries with interpreters who 
could ſpeak the Saxon language, but likewiſe ſent 
letters to the moſt conſiderable people ar the 
Britiſh court, recommending Auguſtine and his 
followers to their protection. | 

A.D. 597. Thus furniſhed with every thing 
neceſſary for his miniſtry, Auguſtine, accompa- 
nied by his aſſiſtants, embarked for Britain, and, 
after a ſhort paſſage, ſafely landed in the iſle of 
Thanet. Auguſtine immediately diſpatched one 
of his interpreters to the Kentiſh court, inform- 
ing Ethelbert of the intention of his coming, and 
requeſting his permiſſion to preach publickly the 


doctrine of the goſpel. This meſſage was reſpect- 
fully received by 


Ethelbert, but at the ſame time 
proper to grant Auguſtine an 
He, however, ordered him 
to continue in the iſle of Thanet, and gave direc- 
tions for his being properly ſupplied with all the 
neceſſary articles of life. 
A few days after — Ethelbert, ne 
1 


he did not thin 
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by his queen and the rene? part of the nobility, 


repaired to the iſle of Thanet, in order to hear 
Auguſtine expound the doctrine of the goſpel. 
Apprehenſive, however, that ſpells or enchant- 
ments might be uſed againſt him by priefts, who 
brought an unknown worſhip from a diſtant coun- 
try, the king took the precaution of receiving 
the miſſionaries in the open air, where he ima- 
gined the force of their magic (ſhould they at- 


tempt to practiſe any) would be rendered abor- 


tive. 
Ethelbert.and his queen being ſeated under a 


tree, the monks advanced to audience with a flow 


and ſolemn pace, chanting their litanies with all 
the marks of unaffected devotion; Auſtin then 
expounded the doctrines of the Chriſtian religion, 
and, to ſtrike an impreſſion on the mind of Ethel- 


bert, to whom he particularly-addrefled himſelf, 


promiſed him eternal joys above, and a kingdom 
in heaven without end, if he would be perſuaded 
to receive the ſalutary tenets of the goſpel, 
« Your words and promiſes (replied Ethelbert) 
« are fair; but as they are new and uncertain, I 
© cannot entirely yield to them, and relinquiſh 
den the principles, which I and my anceſtors have 
*© ſo long maintained, You are welcome, how- 


© ever, to remain here in peace, and as you have 


* undertaken ſo long a journey ſolely, as appears, 
© for what you believe to be for our advantage, 1 


vill permit you to deliver your doctrines to my 


© ſubjects.” At the ſame time he ordered Auſtin 
and his companions to be provided with all ne- 
ceſſaries, and allotted Canterbury, the capital of 


his dominions, as the place of their reſidence. 


Encouraged by this favourable reception, 
Auſtin and his companions proceeded, with re- 
doubled zeal, to preach the goſpel to the Kentiſh 
Saxons, and added ſtrength to their doctrine by 
the remarkable auſterities of their lives. The 
Saxons were perſuaded that the followers of a 
religion which mortified every paſſion, muſt act 
from conviction, and that the tenets they pro- 


feſſed muſt be founded on a baſis more than hu- 


man. They therefore liſtened with great atten- 
tion to the new doctrine, and many of them were 
brought over to the Chriſtian faith. Ethelbert 
himſelf, convinced of the ttuth of the goſpel, no 
longer heſitated to profeſs his tenets, but publicly 
acknowledged his converſion, by ſuffering him- 
{elf to be baptized, in the preſence of his cour- 
tiers, who, from his example, became proſelytes 
to the Chriſtian religion. | | 

In conſequence of this ſucceſs, the liberties of 
the miſſionaries were enlarged, and Chriſtianity 
preached in every part of the iſland. Chriſt- 
church in Canterbury, which had been built in 
the time of the Romans, was made a cathedral, 


and Auguſtine appointed archbiſhop; the churches 


which had fallen to decay were repaired; the 
heathen temples were conſecrated and ſet apart 
for divine worſhip, and a ſeminary of learning was 
opened in Canterbury, the capital of Ethelbert's 
dominions, th 

The propagation of Chriſtianity in Britain was 
(as is general the caſe where there is a ſimilarity 
of ſentiments in religion) productive of civil 
connections. The Anglo-Saxons opened an in- 
tercourſe with the nations on the continent, and, 
from them, conceived an idea of more cultivated 
manners. They ſaw the many advantages that 


y 


might plead ignorance of the contents. 


he, after a proſperous reign of forty-eight years, 


| exemplary piety, to the converſion of Edwin king 


Book III. 


reſulted from a polite and generous behaviour: 
from connections founded on virtue; from re- 
ciprocal acts of kindneſs and benevolence; and 
wiſhed to imitate the practice. ö 123420 
A. D, 598. After Ethelbert had become a 
convert to the Chriſtian faith, he uſed his utmoſt 
efforts, in conjunction with Berthachis quten}; to 
ropagate the tenets of the goſpel throughout 
his dominions. In this he ſucceeded to his 
wiſhes, having done which he directed his atten- 
tion towards the civil government of his people. 
He made many wiſe regulations for their future 
welfare, and enacted a body of laws which he 
cauſed to be written and publiſhed, that none 


The remaining part of the reign of Ethelbert 
is marked with no tranſaction of importance, ex- 
cept the death of the virtuous Bertha. No dil. 
turbance happened: his people were happy, and 


_ the debt of nature, univerſally beloved and 
amented by his ſubjects. | 

A. D. 616. On the death of Ethelbert, the 
Kentiſh throne was filled by his ſon Eadbald, a 
prince of a very wicked and profligate diſpoſition. 
Blinded by an inceſtuous paſſion for his mother- 
in-law (a French princeſs whom his father had 
married after the death of the amiable Bertha) 
he abandoned his religion that he might indulge 
his criminal exceſſes without reſtraint. In confe- 
quence of this ſtep many of the nobility followed 
his example, and the tenets of the goſpel were in 
danger of falling a ſacrifice to heathen ſuperſti- 
tion. | 7 WE 

The abandoned life of Eadbald, and the con- 
ſequences that aroſe therefrom, greatly affected 
Laurentius, who ſucceeded Auſtin in the ſee of 
Canterbury. This prelate, fearleſs of danger 
when religion called for his aſſiſtance, laboured, 
with the utmoſt aſſiduity, to make Eadbald ſen- 
ſible of the enormity of his vices ; and at len 
happily ſucceeded. Convinced ' by the argu- 
ments of Laurentius, he renounced the Pagan 
religion, divorced his inceſtuous conſort, and be- 
came a remarkable penitent for the crimes he 
had committed. He demoliſhed the idolatrous 
temples, and eſtabliſhed the Chriſtian religion 
throughout his kingdom. He extended his care 
for the intereſt of the goſpel even beyond the li- 
mits of his territories; and greatly contributed, 
by the force of his arguments, as well as by his 


of Northumberland. 
In this manner did Eadbald ſpend his time for 
the ſpace of twenty-four years, when he paid the 
debt of nature, leaving behind him the charac- 
rer of an excellent and pious prince. Before his 
death he obtained the conſent of his ſubjects to 
ſertle the ſucceſſion of the throne on his youngeſt 
ſon Ercombert, but with this reſtriction, that the 
heirs of Ermenfrid, his elder brother, ſhould ſuc- 
ceed' to the crown at his deceaſe. 
A. D. 640. Ercombert readily agreed to the 
conditions, and as readily forgot them when ſett- 
led on the throne, Bur, excepting this breach of 
promiſes, he might be called a good prince, and 
a zealous profeſſor of chriſtianity, for, during the 
ſhort time he poſſeſſed the ſovereignty he contri- 
buted to the eſtabliſhment of Chriſtianity, by 
deſtroying every temple and idol * 
ä his 
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his dominions. He reigned : twenty-four years, 
and, at his death, left two ſons, namely, Eg- 


bert and Lotharius. 


- A. D. 664. Egbert having obtaind the ſove- 
reignty reſolved to preſerve it by means the moſt 
deteſtable, | namely; by taking off his neph 


whom he well knew :were the true | heirs to the 
throne... He accordingly prevailed on one Thun- | 


ner, à creature of his on, to murder the royal 
youths. This execrable monſter 1338 the 
inhuman office, and threw the bodies into a ri- 
ver, where they were afterwards found floating on 
the water, and being taken up were interred in 
the abbey of Ramſa xx. 


But the deaths of theſe two young princes was 
N | nor was there any prince of the Hengiſt family 


not ſufficient to remove the Halouſy of Egbert: 
their ſiſter Domneva was ſtill alive, and married. 
to the king of Mercia. He therefore prevailed 
on her to renounce her dlaim to the crown, in 


conſideration of ſome lands being ceded. to her 


in the Iſle of Thanet, where ſhe built a mona- 
ſtery, and preſided herſelf as prioreſs. 

The remaining part of Egbert's reign was mild, 
peaceable and virtuous. He applied himſelf to 


the duties of religion, im order to atone for the f th 


atrocious crime he had committed, and at length 
died in the ninth year ef- his reign, leaving two 
ſons, namely, Edric and Widred. 55 

A. D. 673. On the death of Egbert his bro- 


ther Lotharius, under pretence of his nephews | 


being too young to govern, ſeized on the ſove- 
reignty. This dignity he enjoyed without mo- 


teſtation during a period of ten years, When he 


aſſociated with him his ſon Richard as a partner 
in the kingdom. | | Kt? FIG 

This proceeding; ſo incenſed his nephew Edric, 
that he immediately withdrew from court, fully 
reſolved, if poſſible, ro. obtain his right of the 
ſovereigaty by force of arms. To effect this he 
applied to Adelivalch, king of the South Saxons, 
who generouſly aſſiſted him with 'a conſiderable 


body of forces. At the head of theſe Edric | 


marched into Kent, and a general battle enſued, 
in which the troops of Lotharius were defeated, 
and himſelf, being mortally wounded with an ar- 
row, died ſoon after. | 

A. D. 685. On the death of Lotharius, his 
ſon. Richard, inſtead of making any attempt to 
poſſeſs himſeW of the crown, fled into Germany, 
leaving Edric ſole maſter of the Kentiſh domi- 
nions. But this dignity he only enjoyed one year, 
and even this ſhort interval of time was filled with 
tumults and commotions, occaſioned by the party 
of the late king, and the difputes which took 
place relative to the ſucceſſion. 

During theſe commotions Ceadwalla, king of 

eſſex, invaded Kent, and plundered a conſide- 


3 


1ews, | 
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|| table part of the country without oppoſition, till 

all the inhabitants, provoked by their loſſes, took 
up arms in their own defence, and. defeated their 


7— — 


enemies. Mollo, the brother of Ceadwalla, be- 
ing obliged to retire for ſafety into a houſe, © with 
twelve of his followers, defended himfelf, for fome 
time, with great bravery, but at length the Ken- 


Ce 


In the mitt of hefe Aillrations Edric died? 


who had ſpirit ſufficient to aſſume the reins of 
government, ſo that an inter- regnum, or rather 


anarchy enſued, which continued about ſix years. 


-A.-D.*693.” At length Widred, the youngeſt 
ſow of Egbert, aſcended the throne, and, in order 


| to appeaſe the commotions- that ſubſiſſĩd among 


the nobility, aſſociated with him one Swabert (a 
very popular man and a particular favourite of 
e pcopie) in- the government. But Swabert 
did not long enjoy his power: he ſurvived his 
elevation only four years, and then left Widred 
in ſole pofſellion of the throne. 

Widred, being now freed from the commo- 
tions which had 4o long diſtracted the kingdom, 
governed his people with remarkable prudence 

equanimity. He was a great benefactor to 
the church, which, together with his juſtice, can- 
dour and humanity, gained him the univerſal af- 
fection of his ſubjects. 0 

On the death of Widred his eldeſt ſon Edbert 
ſucceeded to the ſovereignty. He inherited the 
underſtanding and humanity of his father, and 
by theſe means enjoyed a peaceable reign for the 
ſpace of thirty-two years, when he died, leaving 
| the crown to his brother Edelbert. | 

A.D. 725. Edelbert, on his acceſſion to the 
throne, admitted his fon Ardulph as a partner 
with him in the government, but ſurviving him, 
he bequeathed the ſceptre to his brother Aldric. 

A. D. 760. Aldric was the lait prince lineally 
deſcended from Hengiſt, the firſt founder of the 
monarchy. After his death (which happened in 
794) the kingdom was rent with factions for ele- 
ven years, during which time the crown became 
the ſport of fortune. Towns were laid in aſhes, 
and the fields manured with the blood of their 
owners. Nor were theſe troubles terminated till 
Egbert (in the 2 805) united in his perſon the 
feven crowns of the Saxon Heptarchy, after Kent 
had continued a diſtinct and ſeparate kingdom 


during an interval of 350 years. 
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"The Kingdom of SUSS E X, or the Sour SAXONS. 


A. D. HIS kingdom was the moſt inconſi- 
477. derable of all thoſe which formed 
the Saxon Heptarchy, and the hiftory of it is ex- 
ceeding impeifect. It contained only the two 
counties of Suſſex and Surry, a very conſiderable 
part of which was covered with woods and foreſts. 


— 
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At the ſame time it was very thinly inhabited, and 
therefore incapable of making any effectual re- 
ſiſtanoe againſt the attempts of an enterprizing 
The Kingdom of Suffex was founded by Ella, a 


perſon of great military merit, who landed in Bri- 
EN ee een | tain 
| ain, 


tiſn men ſer fire to the building, in conſequence 
| of which both he and his gallant companions wa 

| iſhed in the flames. His brother was fo exaſp 

| rated at this cruel. action, that he entered Kent at 
che head of à powerful army, and, fired with re- 
| ſentment, laid Waſte the greater part of the whole 
| country, 15:4 2 14 an! | ; | ' 
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tain, at the head of a conſiderable body of forces, 
to ſtrengthen the intereſt of Hengiſt. He main- 
tained 
whom he at length totally routed; and. having 


poſſeſſed himſelf of a throne was, on the death 


of Hengiſt, choſen by the Saxons to ſucceed him 


as head of the confederacy. 40 ir CIT 
A. D. 514. On the death of Ella the throne 
of Suſſex fell to his ſon Ciſſa, who, contented 


with the quiet poſſeſſion of a power, the founda- 
tion of which was obtained by ſlaughter, choſe to 
pay a yearly proportion of money, and furniſh a 
certain number of troops, to Cerdic king of Wel- 
ſex, who, on the death of Ella, was placed at the 
head of the Saxon Heptarchy. 
Ciſſa prevented the flames of war from ſpreading 
into his own country, and Cerdic was farther 
enabled to repel and ſubdye the Britons, . 
Though Ciſſa was far from poſſeſſing the abili- 
ties of his father in a military line, yet he was 
equally well calculated to hold the reins of go- 
vernment. He dedicated his time to acts of the 
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is- ground ſome time againſt the Britons, | 


By theſe means | 
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moſt - commendable nature, and inceſſu 


\ 


Boox III. 
Fantly: la- 
boured to promote the happineſs and tranquiliy 
of his ſubjects. He bulle the. city of Chichefter, 
and made it the capital of his dominions. His 
age and the length of his reign were extended 
beyond the common limits of mankind. He paid 
the debt of nature in the 117th year of his age, 
ſeventy-ſix of which he governed his kingdom 
with general ſatisfaction, and died univerfally la- 
mented. 135 1OEtSKae Delt]. eiTuo'* 

A. D. 590. Ciſſa dying without iſſue, Ceaulin, 
king of the Weſt-Saxons, | ſeized his dominions, 


in conſequence of which a confederacy was formed 
againſt him, and he was vanquiſhed and diſpoſ- 


ſeſſed by his nephew Ceolric, who retained Suſſex 


as part of his conqueſts, 


After this event the kingdom of 8 


ſubject to ſeveral revolutions; but at length it was 


* A... Ah... th. — —— =Y 


totally ſubdued and united to that of the Weſt- 
Saxons, after it had remained a ſeparate kingdom 
277 years, from its firſt eſtabliſhment by Ella. 
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The Kingdom of W E SSE X, or the WES T-Saxoxs. 


S the kingdom of Suſſex was one of the moſt 
A inconſiderable, ſo was that of Weſſex one 
of the moſt important of the heptarchy, and the 
Saxons met with greater oppoſition in their en- 
deavours to poſſeſs themſelves of this than any 
other part of the country, It received its name 
from being ſituated to the weſt of the other Saxon 
ſettlements in Kent and Suſſex, and extended from 
the river Thames to the Britiſh channel. Its prin- 
cipal cities were Wincheſter the capital, Southamp- 
ton, Portſmouth, Saliſbury, Dorcheſter, Sher- 
borne and Exeter. 

A. D. 521. The founder of this monarchy was 
Cerdic, one of the greateſt generals amang the 
Saxons. He and his ſon Kenric fought many 
battles againſt the natives with various ſucceſs, 
nor was Cerdic able to eſtabliſh his kingdom till 
after the deaths of Ambroſius and Arthur, who, 
for ſeveral years, ſupported the falling liberties of 
their country. With them all reſiſtance termi- 
nated, and Cerdic ſat down in peace on the throne 
he had founded in the blood of an innocent peo- 
ple. He enjoyed the ſovereignty for the ſpace 
of twenty-three years, when he died, and left it 
to his ſon Kenrick, who had come over with him 
from Germany, and been very inſtrumental in de- 
feating the Britons, and procuring the eſtabliſh- 
ment of the kingdom. 


A. D. 544. Kenrick preferved the ſovereignty | 


only four years, when he died, and was ſucceeded 
by his eldeſt ſon Ceaulin. This prince inherited 
the military abilities and ferocious paſſions of his 
grandfather, but was a ſtranger to his milder vir- 
tues. He carried on a continued war againſt the 
Britons, and added great part of the counties of 
Devonand Somerſet to his other domimons. Hur- 


ried away by the tide of fucceſs, he invaded the 
other Saxon ſtates in the neighbourhood of his | 


his own territories, and became at length ſo terrible 


co all that a general confederacy was formed againſt 


him. - Etbelbert king of Kent was made general 


of the allied forces, and the army of Ceaulin was 
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totally defeated. This misfortune rendered him 
contemptible in the eyes of his ſubjects, who, from 
the cruelty of his diſpoſition, only obeyed him 
through fear: they therefore now publicly ſhewed 
their abhorrence of his conduct, and expelling 
him from the throne, he died in exile and miſery. 

A. D. 594. After the expulſion of Ceaulin, the 
victorious .Ethelbert placed his nephew Ceolric 
on the throne of Weflex. This prince had joined 
the confederacy formed againſt bis uncle, and was 
entirely devoted to his benefactor. He reigned 
only ſeven years, during which nothing material 
occurred worthy of hiſtorical notice. 

A. D. 601. On the death of Ceolric the crown 
of Weſſex fell to his nephew Ceolwolph, a prince 
of great military abilities, and poſſeſſed of talents 
equally well calculated for the cabinet as the field. 
He ſupported the dignity of his kingdom, and 
acquired great reputation by his prudent conduct 
and deliberate government; but his whole reign 

was one continued ſcene of action. He had many 
enemies to contend with, the moſt formidable of 
whom was Redwald, king of Eaſt-Anglia, at that 
time the head of the Saxon confederacy. The 
conteſt between them was violent and bloody, but 
at length victory declared in favour of Ceolwolph. 
He did not, however, long enjoy the honours he 
had acquired, being ſuddenly taken off while he 
was engaged in reducing the South-Saxons, after 
having ſat on the throne ten years. 

A, D. 611. Ceolwolph dying without iſſue 
was ſucceeded by his nephew Kinegils, or Cine- 
file who, in the third year of his reign, admitted 

is brother Quincelm as partner with him in the 
government. For the ſpace of two years after 
this conjunction the kingdom enjoyed a profound 
tranquillity; but at the expiration of that time 
the Britons began to make inroads into the terri- 
tories of Weſſex. In conſequence of this the 
two brothers marched at the head of their forces 
' againſt the enemy, whom they attacked near 


| 


Bindon in Dorſerſhire, and a deſperate battle en- 
ſued, 
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hy foedin which thi. Britons were routed with great 
- U L. 1 3 5 

* | ou this defeat the Britons were diſabled 

and Saxons for ſome time, and a general tranquillity 

ge: revailed throughout the kingdom. But at 

lom — the great ualities of the conjunctive mo- 


narchs procured them another enemy in the per- 
ſon of Penda, king of Mercia, who attempting 


lin, to take from them the town of Cirenceſter, a bat- 
E tle enſued, which continued with aſtoniſhing re- 
ned ſolution till night put an end to the conteſt; The 
poſ- next morning preſented to their eyes a moſt diſ- 


mal ſcene of ſlaughter; and cooler thoughts ſug- 

eſted, that a renewal of the engagement would 
end in the deſtruction of both armies: In con- 
ſequence of this each party relaxed, a reconcili- 
ation was formed, and peace happily concluded. 

A. D. 634. The next material tranſaction 
that took place was, the eſtabliſhment of Chriſti- 
anity in Weſſex ; for though the goſpel had been 
planted in the kingdom of Kent, yet the Weſt 
Saxons were ſtill immerſed in all the errors of Pa- 
an ſuperſtition. The torch of truth had not 
yet been lighted up in this part of the iſland ; but 
the darkneſs of bigotry and error was now to be 
diſpelled, and the true religion eſtabliſhed in its 
ſtead. One Berinus, an Italian eccleſiaſtic, after 
being conſecrated by the pope, was ſent 1nto Bri- 
tain, in order to aſſiſt in converting the Saxons to 
chriſtianity. He preached for ſome time in dif- 
ferent parts of Weſſex, and was at length heard 
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ling by Kinegils himſelf, who ſtruck with his argu- 
ſery. ments, and convinced of the truth of the goſpel, 
the ſuffered himſelf to be publickly baptized. The 
olric king's example was followed by numbers of his 
ined ſubje&s ; in conſequence of which churches were 
was erected for the worſhip of the true God; the hea- 
gned then temples were in many places deſtroyed, and 
terial Berinus was inveſted with the epiſcopal title of 


Biſhop of York. Quincelm, however, did not 
follow the example of his brother till ſome time 
after, when, being ſeized with a violent fever, he 
embraced the faith, ſoon after which he paid the 
debt of nature. Kinegils ſurvived his brother 
about eight years, and then did univerſally be- 
loved and lamented by his ſubjects. 

A. D. 643. On the, death of Kinegils the 
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reign 
nany throne, of Weſſex was filled by his ſon Ken- 
le of walch, or Kenwal. This prince was far from 
that 7 inheriting any of the virtues of his father. He 
The Þ was unſtable, puſillanimous, and luxurious, and 
but therefore incapable of guiding the reins of govern- 
olph. 5 ment with ſteadineſs and reſolution. Having em- 
rs he 5 braced the doctrine of the goſpel, he married a 
le he 7 ſiſter of Penda, king of Mercia, whom he ſoon 
after ” after divorced, and renounced the Chriſtian reli- 

7 gion, without giving the leaſt reaſon for his con- 
iſſue b duct. | 
Dine- ; Penda, exaſperated at this inſult offered his ſiſ- 
ueted Wl ter, entered the dominions of Kenwal, at the 
n the head of a ve powerful army, before he was 
"ap prepared to at on the defenſive. In conſequence | 
oun 14 | | 


me 
terri- 3 TURE 3 ty 2 5 
Sans no Henry of Huntingdon, and other hiſtorians of thoſe 


times, tell us, that when the two armies were drawn up 

in order of battle, the ſplendor of the maſſy axes of the 

Saxons, together with the length of their ſpears, and the | 
„ IO. 8. | 


near 
le en- 


ſued, 


from making any farther attempts againſt the 
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-to Anhas king of the _— 
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of this Kenwal was obliged to fly Yor ptotection 


es, with whom 
he remained three years in 'exile; during which 
Penda kept poſſeſſion of the throne of Weſſex. 


But the ſchool of adverſity; together with the ad- 


monitions of Annas wrought effectually on tht 
mind of Kenwal; who again profeſſed himſelf a 


Chriſtian, was baptized; and; by the aſſiſtance 


of Annas, replaced on the throrie of his anceſtors. 

A.-D. 652. Kenwal had not long reſumed 
tus ſeat of power, when he was diſturbed by a 
rebellion which broke out in his kingdom, and 
once more threatened him with exile. In con- 
ſequence-of theſe diſturbances he raiſed a conſi- 
derable body of forces and marched at the head 
of them againſt the inſurgents; The latter were 
too precipitate in their meaſures, and raſhly en 
gaged the royal army before they could be jomed 
by their adherents from different parts of the 
kingdom. The battle was fought at Bradford in 
Wiltſhire, and laſted with great obſtinacy on both 
ſides for ſorne time, till at length the army of 
Kenwal prevailed, prodigious numbers of the 
inſurgents were ſlain, and the reſt obliged to ſave 
themſelves by a prcipitate flight; _ 

A. D. 658. Bur though the rebellion was 
quelled, yet peace was far From being reſtored to 
Weſſex. The Britons, who had long waited for 
an opportunity of retaliating on the Saxons the 
many injuries they had received, thought this a 
proper period for attempting the accompliſhment 
of their wiſhes. They accordingly invaded the 
dominions of Kenwal, and in their route, com- 
mitted the moſt horrid outrages, levelling all be- 
fore them with fire and ſword: Kenwal advanced 
at the head of his army towards the enemy, and 
a dreadful battle enſued at a place called Pine, 
in Shropſhire. At their firſt meeting the Britons 
fell on the Saxons with ſuch fury; that they were 


{ obliged to give way; but at length recovering 


themſelves they renewed the attack with ſuch in- 
trepid reſolution as baffled all farther attempts of 
the Britons, who were totally defeared; and great 
numbers put to the ſword. | 
A. D. 661. This victory, which delivered 
Kenwal from any farther apprehenſions from the 
Britons, excited the jealouſy of Wulphur, king 
of Mercia, who entered Weſſex at the head of a 
conſiderable body of forces. Kenwal marched 
againſt him, and the two armies met at Ponteſbury 
in Shropſhire, where a deſperate battle enſued, 
but the event of the battle is uncertain, ſome hiſ- 
torians giving it in favour of Kenwal, while 
others aſſert that Wulphur obtained a compleat 
victory. - But however- this may have been, it 
produced a peace between the contending pow- 
ers, and tranquillity was once more reſtored to 
Welles: :-'-- 

Afrer this Kenwal ſpent the remainder of his 


days in peace, dedicating his attention to the wel- 


ware and good goverment of his ſubjects. Among 


| other acts for the promotion of the Chriſtian 


religion he built the cathedral church of St. Peter 
1 at 
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compact order of their ranks, ſtruck the Britons with a panic, 


which the Saxons improving, obtained a compleat victory. 
They farther tell us, that no leſs than 2062 of the Britons 
were left dead on the held of battle. : 


P 


88 


of a biſhop. But he did not long enjoy this in- 
terval of tranquillity, death putting a period at 
once to his tabours and his life. 

A. D. 672. Kenwall dying without iſſue, the 
evown of Weſſex was left in the hands of his wife 
Saxeburga. She was a princeſs of great talents 
and undaunted courage, and, during the ſhort 
time of her reign, held the ſceptre with honour 
to herſelf, and advantage to her country. She 


governed only twelve months, when ſhe paid the ¶ to make a ſerious atonement 
debt of nature univesſally lamented by her ſub- 


jects. 
A. D. 673. 


at Wincheſter, which ſoon after became the ſee | 


4 


On the death of Saxeburga the || Ser 


Boo III. 
been very liberal to the church, having devoted a 
tenth part of his ſpoils to donations, which, ac- 


cording to the ignorance of that age, was conſi- 


dered by the clergy as a ſufficient atonement for 
his crimes ; but, as William of Malmſbury juttly 


. obſerves, © Whoever offers a victim from the 
- fubſtance of the poor, ſacrifices the ſon in the eyes 


of the father.” | 
Ceadwalla being at length impreſſed with a due 
ſenſe of the enormity of his m_ conduct, reſolved 
y profeſſing the doc- 
trines of Chriſtianity. He accordingly repaired 
to Rome, where he was publicly baptized by 
ws II. who then filled the papal chair. But 


throne of Weſſex was filled by Eſcwin, a man of he did not long ſurvive the ceremony, for he died 


diſtinguiſhed abilities, and deſcended from one 


of the collateral branches of the family of Cer- 


dic. The firſt two years of his reign he enjoyed 


the crown in peace; but the reſtleſs ambition of 


the Saxon princes would not ſuffer any potentate | 
to enjoy a long ſeries of tranquillity. Wulphur [ 
king of Mercia invaded his dominions, and a | 


dreadfu} battle enſued at Bedwin in Wiltſhire, 
The conteſt was long and doubtful, and a terri- 


ö 
ö 
| 


ble ſlaughter was made on both ſides : at length | 


Wulphur obtained the advantage, but it was ſo 
trifling that he was in no condition to continue in 
the country of the enemy. Two years after this 
battle Eſcwin died, and left the throne of Weſſex 
to Keatwin, a ſon of the late Kinegils. 

A. D. 677. Kentwin was no ſooner eſtab- 
liſhed on the throne than he waged war againſt 
the Britons, whom he defeated, and drove from 
their country ; in conſequence of which Cadwal- 
lader their king went over to Bretagne, in order 
to procure aſſiſtance againſt ſo powerful an 
enemy. 

While Kentwin was employed in his wars with 
the Britons his nephew Ceadwalla, a prince of 

reat expectations, and who had acquired a large 
3 >; popularity, laid claim to the crown, 
which being made known to Kentwin he imme- 
diately repaired to his capital and obliged Cead- 
walla to leave the kingdom. 


number of people from evesy quarter, that he 
ſoon became exceeding formidable, Alarmed at 
his increaſing power, Adelwalch, king of Suſſex, 
aſſembled a body of forces to drive him out of 
his dominions ; but this attempt proved unſuc- 
ceſsful, his army being defeated and himfelf 
lain. 

Fluſhed with this victory, Ceadwalla attempted 
to make himſelf maſter of Suſſex; but he met 
with ſuch oppoſition from the inhabitants, headed 


by Berthun and Anthun, two popular noblemen, | 


that he was obliged to retire, after loſing a conſi- 
derable number of his forces. 

A.D. 686. A ſhort time after this Kentwin 
died, and Ceadwalla was placed on the throne of 
Weſſex. In conſequence of this acquiſition of 
power he immediately returned into Suſſex, de- 
feated Berthun, and laid the whole country waſte 
with fire and ſword. He then plundered the king- 
dom of Kent, and afterwards inveſted the Iſle of 
Wight, where he committed the moſt horrid cru- 
elties on the wretched inhabitants. It is, however, 


to be obſerved, for the honour of Chriſtianity, that | 
Ceadwalla was then a Pagan. He had, indeed, 
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a very conſiderable fine. 8 
In conſequence of 
this Ceadwalla retired to the foreſt of Andreſ- | 
wald in Suſſex, where he was joined by ſuch a | 


to retain the 
marriages and alliances between them and his own 


a af 


| a battle enſued, which was fought with great ob- 
| ftinacy on both ſides, till at length victory de- 
clare | 
| who eſcaped the ſword were obliged to ſave them- 


army gains the South Saxons, who had revolted 
from thet 


a few days after, and was interred in the church 
of St. Peter. He was poſſeſſed of great abilities, 
but few virtues; of much ſeeming religion, but 
very little real piety. 

A. D. 688. On the death of Ceadwalla the 
throne of Weſſex was filled by his nephew Ina, 
one of the moſt illuſtrious monarchs mentioned 
in the Saxon Heptarchy. He was at once a ge- 
neral and a ſcholar, and formed to ſhine either in 
the council or the field. His abilities were ſo con- 
ſpicuous, and his virtues ſo great, that he had not 
ſet a year upon the throne before he was elected 
chief of the Saxon confederacy; and this æra he 
diſtinguiſhed by digeſting a body of laws for the 
good government of his ſubjects, which were ſo 
well concerted as to lay a foundation for thoſe 
enacted in the following century by Alfred the 
Great. He likewiſe convoked a general aſſembly 
of the clergy, at which meeting many wiſe and 
judicious regulations were made for the better 
government of the church. 

The firſt military expedition undertaken by 
Ina was againſt the inhabitants of Kent, in order 
to revenge the death of his kinſman Mollo. But 


| Withred, who then filled the Kentiſh throne, not 


chuſing to contend with him by force of arms, 
purchaſed an accommodation by the payment of 


A. D. 710. Ina, being thus ſatisfied with the 
Kentiſh monarch, returned to his own dominions, 
and ſoon after made war with the Britons who in- 
habited the eaſtern part of the eountry. In this 
enterprize he proved ſucceſsful, and fubdued the 
greater part of their territories ; but he treated the 
yanquiſhed with a degree of humanity before un- 
known among Saxon conquerors. He allowed them 
ſſeſſion of their lands, encouraged 


ſubjects, and gave them the privilege of being 
governed by the fame laws. FIT] 4 

A.715. In the beginning of this year Ina de- 
clared war againſt Ceolred king of Mercia; and 
the two armies meeting at Woodenberg in Wilts, 


in favour of Ina, and ſuch of the Mercians 


telves by a precipitate flight. e 
After defeating the Mercians, Ina marched his 


r obedience and depoſed their king. 
Theſe he ſoon ſubdued, and having reſtored tran- 
quillity to the kingdom, returned. in uiumph to 
his own dominions. | 


A. Þ. 725. Ina, having governed thirty-ſeven 
years, 


Cn. II. 


reſidence in that city he erected a college for the 


tacked the troops of Cuthred with ſuch fury, that 


T HE SAX ON 
ars in a continued ſtate of activity, now refolved | 
to dedicate the remainder of his life entirely to 
the exerciſes of devotion. "As" a prelude to the t 
carrying his deſign into execution, he undertook 
a journey to Rome, in order to hold a conference 
with Gregory II. the then pontiff. During his 


reception of Engliſh eccleſiaſtics, to eftabliſh 
which he impoſed a tax upon his ſubjects, after- | 
wards called Peter's-pence. This tax was; for 
many years, converted to the purpoſes intended | 
by Ina ; but at length it was claimed as a debt by | 
the popes, and conſidered as a legal part of their | 
venues. | 
"The founding of this ſeminary was the laſt 
public act of Ina's reign. He had, from his ju- | 
dicious conduct, atrained to the very pinnacle of | 
renown, and was not only revered and loved by 


—_—_ 


his own ſubjects, but was eſteemed and dreaded | 
by the neighbouring kingdoms. But on his re- cu | ] n 1 
turn from the continent he fell into a malady in- || to expect tranquillity while the iſland was divided 
cident to thoſe times of darkneſs and ighorance, | 
being affected with ſuch a wild enthuſiaſtic con- | 
ſcientiouſnefs as to form the reſolution of ſacri- 


ficing his regal ſtate to the dull retirement of a | 


monkiſh cloifter. He accordingly reſigned his 
ſceptre, went to Rome, and affumed the habit of 


a monk; and in this ſtate of obſcurity finiſhed a | 
life, the former part of which entitled him to the 


admiration of cotemporaries, and the reſpect of 


poſterity. His wife foon followed his example, [ 


aſſumed the monaſtic habit, and ended her days 
in fullen retirement from ſociety, to which, in her 
elevated ſtation, ſhe might have been both uſeful | 
and ornamental. | 
A. D, 727. On the abdication of Ina the crown 
of Weſſex was placed on the head of his kinſman 
Fthelhard, who found a powerful competitor in 
the perſon of Oſwald, a nephew of the late king 
Ceadwalla. Oſwald, being ſupported by great 
numbers of the principal people of the kingdom, 
raiſed a very conſiderable army, and determined 
to claim his right by force of arms; In conſe- 
uence of this Ethelhard, who was a * to 
Ga, marched his troops againſt him, when a 
deſperate battle enſued, the iſſue of which was, 
that the forces of Oſwald were totally routed, and 
himſelf driven into exile, where he ſoon after died, 
leaving the conqueror to enjoy his crown unri- 
valled. 5 | 
A. D. 740. Ethelhard, having reigned thirteen 
years without any diſturbance either from foreign 
or domeſtic enemies, paid the debt of nature, and 
not having any iſſue, the crown devolved on Cu- 
thred his brother, or, as ſome hiſtorians ſay, his 


| 


The whole of this prince's reign was one con- 
tinued ſcene of turnult and diſorder. His ſon was 
ſlain in a mutiny which happened ſoon after his 
acceſſion ro the throne ; and this misfortune was 
followed by a rebellion, which was raifed in the 
weſtern parts of his kingdom. The inſurgents 
were headed by Edelhun, one of their chief no- 
bility, and celebrated for his military abilities and 
intrepid courage. This brave and experienced 
commander met Cuthred in the field with a body 
of forces far unequal in number to thoſe brought 
by that prince; but, animated by the example, and 
conducted by the prudence of Edethun, they at- 


HEPTARCH Y. "89 
victory was ba the point of declaring in their fa- 
vour, when unfortunately their intrepid leader 
was Uarigerouſly wounded; Confuſion was now 
conſpicuous in the rebel army, which being ob- 
ſerved by Cuthred, he took advantage of it, and 
drove them from the field with great ſlaughter. 
Edelhun was taken priſoner ; but the manner in 
which he had ſuſtained himſelf with ſuch a ſmall 
body of men recommended him ſo ſtrongly to the 
favour of Outhred, that he not only granted him 
a pardon, but hkewiſe made him general of his 
own forces; | 

Cuthred was ſoon convinced of the propriety of 
his conduct with reſpect to Edelhun. The Weſt 


Saxons, headed by this able commander, were in- 


| vincible, and wherever they turned their arms they 


conquered. The flames of rebellion were ſoon 
ſuppreſſed, and the nobles, intimidated by the 
power of the army, buried their animoſities in 
the grave of circumſpection. But it was in vain 


into ſo many petty kingdoms, without any barrier 
to prevent the incurſions of the borderers. Ethel- 
bald, king of Mercia, entered the territories of 
Cuthred, and committed all the exceſſes that 
might be expected from ſo ferocious a leader, who 
had already ravaged the kingdoms of Kent, Eſſex, 
and Eaſt Anglia. But his victorious forces could 
not intimidate Edelhun ; he led the army of Cu- 
thred againſt the enemy, and, after an obſtinate 
engagement obtained a compleat victory, and 
Ethelbald was obliged to ſave himſelf by a pre- 
cipitate flight. 

After this victory Cuthred ſent Edelhun at the 
head of his forces againſt the Britons of Cornwall, 
whom he conquered, and part of their country 
was united to the doramions of Weſſex. In the 
midſt of theſe ſucceſſes Cuthred paid the debt of 
nature, after having held the ſceptre for the ſpace 
of fourteen years. 

A. D. 754. On the death of Cuthred the crown 
of Weſſex fell to his nephew Sigebert, who might 
have reigned in peace had he Be liſtened to the 
voice of reaſon. But he would not be directed by 
thoſe whom age and experience had taught wil- 
dom. Proud of the merit of his anceſtors without 
| poſſeſſing any himſelf, and cruel without provo- 

cation, he treated his nobles with inſolence, and 


his people with inhumanity. In ſhort, he was de- 


ſtitute of every virtue, and attached to almoſt 
every vice. 

Such a prince could not fail of incurring the 
hatred of a people accuſtomed to the ſweets of 
liberty. They wit, A flew to arms, and be- 
ing headed by Kinewulf, a prince of the royal 
| blood, compelled him to abandon a throne he 
wanted courage to defend. But ſo far were they 
from treating his perſon with any violence, that 
he was even allowed a latge diſtrict in Hampſtire 
for his ſubſiſtence, where he might have ended his 
days in peace, had his reverſe of fortune taught 
him to govern his head-ſtrong paſſions ; but that 
was a virtue to which Sigebert was a ſtranger, 
During his exile one Cumbrian (at that time go- 
vernor of a large diſtri in Hampſhire) who had 
been his warmelt friend, expoſtulated with him on 
the impropriety of his conduct, and endeavoured 
to reclaim him from thoſe vices which had de- 
prived him of his crown. But the cruel Sigebert 
| conſidering this wholeſome advice as a flagrant * 
0 


of diſreſpect, was ſo incenſed that he cauſed his 


friend and benefactor to be put to death. - 
This inhuman action rendered Sigebert odious 


in the eyes of thoſe who had hitherto been his 


adherents; and Kinewulf, who had been choſen 


to the ſovereignty in his ſtead, thought himſelf 


obliged, from the duty he owed his people, to 
depriye ſo deteſtable a monſter of the means of 
gratifying, his cruel diſpoſition. He therefore 


diſpoſſed him of his territory, and obliged him 


0 fly for ſhelter to the foreſt of Andreſwald, 


where he had not been long before he met that 
fate he ſo juſtly merited, being put to death by 
the ignoble hand of a ſwine-herd. | —_ 
A. D. 755. Kinewulf, being now fully eſta- 
bliſhed on the throne of Weſſex, turned his arms 


againſt the Britons in Cornwall. He had a na- 


tural propenſity to war, and his undertakings were 
generally ſucceſsful ; but at length he was routed 
by Offa, king of Mercia, who took from him all 
his dominions north of the Thames. A 1 
This reverſe of fortune encouraged Kyneherd, 
the brother of Sigebert, to attempt the recov 
of the crown, which had been uſurped by Kine- 
wulf; but not having ſufficient power to execute 
it by force of arms, he determined, if poſſible, 


to accompliſh his -ends by. ſtratagem. He did 


not wait long before an opportunity offered - for 
effecting his deſign. Being informed that Kine- 
wulf often paid private viſits to a lady at Merton 
in Surry, he ſelected a party of his adherents, and 
went to the houſe, which they forcibly entered, 
and found means to penetrate to the door of the 
apartment where the king was before his atten- 
dants were alarmed. On their entering the room 
Kinewulf, ſeeing the danger, ran haſtily to his 
arms, and, for tome time, defended. himſelf; with 
great reſolution ; but being at length overpow- 
ered by numbers, he fell covered with wounds. - 

But though Kyneherd had thus far obtained his 
ends, they were far from turning out to his ad- 
vantage. The people reſpected Kinewulf as the 
perſon they had choſen to rule over them, and 
who had freed them from the rod of tyranny, 
As ſoon, therefore, as they heard of his aſſaſſina- 
tion, great numbers of the nobility. and others, 
headef by one Oſric, a popular man, and diſtin- 
guiſhed friend of the deceaſed, advanced in a 
body to the houſe, with a reſolution of revenging 
the death of their ſovereign. On their arrival 
they found the conſpirators had barricadoed the 
houſe; in order to defend themſelves. to the laſt 
extremity. Kyncherd, perceiving the danger he 
was in, appeared on the battlements, and endea- 
voured to divert them from their deſign, by re- 
monſtrating with them on the legality of his claim 
to the crown, and promiſing that he would con- 
firm their liberties, and increaſe their honours. 
But the noblemen anſwered, that the ties of 
blood were feeble compared with thoſe of duty; 
that their maſter had been baſely ſlain, and they 
were come to revenge his murder. Accordingly 
the gates were immediately forced open, and 
Kyncherd, with his adherents, after an obſtinate 
refiſtance, were all put to the word. — 

A. D. 784. The murder of Kinewulf being 
thus revenged, and his funeral obſequies per- 
formed at Wincheſter, his ſon Brithric was placed 
on the throne of Weſſex. This prince, being of a 
meck, pacific diſpoſition, employed himſelf in 
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| hereafter related. I 2 


the cultivation of the arts of peace, preferring 
the character of a good politician to that of 2 
diſtinguiſhed warrior. But notwithſtanding the 
natural evenneſs of his temper, he could not avoid 
entertaining ſome jealous ſuſpicion of Egbert, a 
prince oſ the blood, who was highly eſteemed by 
the people for his many amiable qualities, and 
who, in point of birth, had a prior right to the 
throne, ett 1 | = 

It was not long before Egbert perceived in what 


light he was held by Brithric, and therefore 


thought it unſafe to remain any longer in his 
territories. In conſequence of this he privately 
withdrew to France, where he was kindly received 
by: Charlemagne, who then ſwayed the ſcepter of 
that kingdom. At this court he remained twelve 


years, during which he cloſely applied himſelf to 


the ſtudy of military diſcipline; -and acquired 
thoſe accompliſhments which afterwards enabled 
him to make ſuch a ſhining figure on the throne ; 


ſo that the misfortunes of his youth were of the 


utmoſt advantage to himſelf and his country. 
A. D. 787. A fhorttime after Egbert left 


the Britiſh. court, Brithric married Eadburga, the 


daughter of Offa, king of Mercia, a woman e- 


| qually infamous for her cruelty and incontinence. 


Having great influence over her huſband, -ſhe of- 
ten incited him to deſtroy ſuch of the nobility as 
were obnox1ous to her; and when this expedient 
failed, ſhe made no. ſcruple of putting the cruel 
deſign in execution with her own hand, - >} 

A. D. 797- The horrid diſpoſition of Ead- 
burga proved fatal to Brithric, who, by her 
means, - loſt his lite at a time when he little ſuſ- 
pected the leaſt danger. A young nobleman, a 
particular favourite of Brithric, having incurred 


| her diſpleaſure, ſhe determined to avenge the 


affront ; but nothing leſs than the life of the of- 
fender would ſatisfy her yengeance. According- 
ly, one- evening as; the nobleman - and Brithric 
were drinking together (as they frequently did) 
the baſe and treacherous Eadburga mixed poiſon: 
in a cup of wine, and gave it to the victim of her 
revenge. Unfortunately for the king he likewiſe 
drank ſome of the wine, and in a ſhort time after 


they both expired. 


Ihis horrid act rendered Eadburga ſo obnoxi- 
ous te the people, that they compelled her to 
quit the kingdom. She accordingly retired to 
an obſcure part of France, where, after a ſeries 


of misfortunes;: ſhe ended her days in. miſery 


and exile. IE CIT C169 
After the Weſt-Saxons had paid their laſt du- 


ties to the remains of their deceaſed monarch, 
they ſent an honourable embaſſy to Egbert (then 


with Charlemagne at Rome) inviting him imrne- 
dirtely to come over, and take poſſeſſion of the 


throne of his anceſtors. Egbert readily complied 


with their requeſt, and was accompanied by the 


monarch who had ſo honourably entertained him 
during his exile. On his arrival in England he 
was placed on the throne: of Weſſex, amidſt the 
acclamations of a people who had long loved and 


honoured him for his virtues. 
Egbert, foon after his acceſſion to the throne, 


put a final period to the Saxon Heptarchy ; but 
the manner in which he effected this, and the va- 


rious occurrences that took place during the time 
he reigned ſale monarch of England, will be 
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THE SAXON HEPTARCHY. 6i 
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5 HIS kingdom was founded by Erkenwin, 


who began his reign in the year 527; but | 


we have no particulars recorded of him, except 
that he was poſſeſſed of the ſovereignty ſixty 
years, at the expiration of which he died, and left 
the crown to his ſon Sledda. 

A. D. 587. Sledda, being a prince of a very 
pacific diſpoſition, lived in profound peace ten 
years, when he paid the debt of nature, and was 
ſucceeded on the throne by his ſon Sebert. 

A. D. 597. Sebert, at the time of his acceſ- 
ſion to the throne, was a pagan; but he ſoon after 
embraced the doctrine of the goſpel at the inſti- 
cation of his uncle Ethelbert King of Kent, who, 
being deſirous of rendering others partakers of 
the ſame happineſs he had received from the 
preaching of Auſtin, ſent Melitus into Eſſex, in 
order to plant chriſtianity in that kingdom. The 
intentions of Ethelbert were fully anſwered, and, 
from the doctrine preached by Melitus, his ne- 
phew Sebert became a convert to the Chriſtian 
religion, 

The firſt inſtance Sebert gave of his attachment 
to the new doctrine was, by joining with his un- 
cle in erecting the cathedral church of St. Paul, 
which was built on the foundation of an heathen 
temple dedicated to Diana by the Romans. Lon- 
don was ſoon after made a biſhop's ſee, and given 
to Melitus as a mark of approbation of his 
conduct, 

From the great increaſe of the proſelytes to 


Chriſtianity that took place after the opening of 


the cathedral of St. Paul, the two princes were 
encouraged to rebuild the church of St. Peter at 
Weſtminſter, which had been demoliſhed by the 
Saxons. That ſtructure was erected in the time 
of Conſtantine the Great on the foundations of a 
temple built by the Romans, and dedicated to 
Apollo. The Founding theſe two churches gave 
a fatal blow to the idolatry of the Saxons, and 


= many of their temples were deſtroyed in different” 
= parts of the kingdom. 


Sebert, after a reign of ſeventeen years, which 
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he devoted to acts of piety and virtue, paid the 
debt of nature, and according to moſt hiſtorians, 
was interred in the abbey at Weſtminſter which 
he had contributed to erect. | 

A. D. 614. On the death of Sebert, the 
kingdom of Eſſex deyolved on his three ſons, 
Soxred, Siward, and Sigebert, who began their 
reigns with renouncing the Chriſtian faith, and 
expelling Melitus, the firſt biſhop of London, 
for no other reaſon but becauſe he remonſtrated 
with them on their infidelity and immorality. 
Theſe three brothers being of an impetuous diſ- 
poſition, engaged in a war with Kinegils and 
Quincelm, kings of Kent, by whom they were 
defeated, and afterwards fell a ſacrifice to their 
temerity. 

A. 623. Sigebert the Little, ſon of Siward, 
one of the triumvirate, now aſcended the throne 
of Eſſex ; but whatever his actions were, they are 
conſigned to oblivion, nor even is it known how 
long he reigned. He was ſucceeded by Sigebert 
the Good, nephew to the pious king Sehert. 
This prince reſtored the Chriſtian religion 
throughout his dominions, after it had been al- 
moſt extinguiſhed by the three brothers who pre- 
ceded him in the government of that part of the 
heptarchy. He was greatly aſſiſted in this buſi- 
neſs by one Cadda, to whom he was ſo ſtrongly 
attached, that he afterwards conſecrated him bi- 
ſhop of the Eaſt-Saxons. But this attachment 
proved fatal to him : that prelate had excommu- 
nicated two noblemen for their profligate behavi- 
our, and the king refuſing to remove Cadda, they 
entered into a plot, — procured his death by 
aſſaſſination. | 

The reigns of the other kings of Eſſex are to- 
tally barren of any incidents worth recording in 
hiſtory, Suffice it, therefore, to ſay, that after 
an interval of 219 years, from the acceſſion of 
the firſt monarch to the death of the laſt, the 
kingdom of Eſſex was reduced by Egbert, who 
ſoon after put an end to the Saxon Heptarchy. 


conſiderable of the Heptarchy, received its 
name from being ſituated on the north ſide of the 
Humber. It was for. ſome years equally divided 
into two provinces by the names of Bernicia and 
Deira, The former of theſe, which conſiſted of 
tht country ſituated to the north of the wall of 
Severus, was founded by Ida in the year 547 ; and 
the latter, containing the ſouthern part of the 
kingdom, by Ella, about one hundred years after 
the firſt ſettlement of the Saxons in Britain. 

Ida, the founder of Bernicia, was a brave and 
generous prince, equally great in council and the 
held. As a general he was intrepid and prudent ; 
as a governor, e and humane. He fought 


many h * the Britons with great ſucceſs, 
O. Q, 
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The Kingdom of NORTHUMBERLAND. 


Is kingdom, which was one of the moſt 


but was at length ſlain by Owen, prince of the 
Cumbrians. | 

Hiſtory is exceeding ſilent with reſpe& to the 
firſt five deſcendants of Ida : their names, indeed, 
are mentioned, and that is all, not the leaſt ac- 
count being given of their virtues, their vices, 
their government or their wars, 

A. D. 586. The firſt of Ina's deſcendants 
that diſtinguiſhed himſelf as a ſovereign was E- 
thelfrid, a brave and active prince, but arbitrary 
and cruel in his diſpoſition. Some time after his 
acceſſion he married Acca, the only daughter of 
Ella, and on the death of that prince ſeized on 
the kingdom. of Deira, which he united to his 
Own 

The firſt military exploit performed by Ethel- 

* trig 
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frid was againſt the Scots, who, having formed a 
confederacy with the Britons, invaded the king- 


dom of Northumberland, and ſpread terror and || 


devaſtation wherever they went. Ethelfrid, hav- 
ing raiſed a conſiderable body of forces, march- 
ed againſt the invaders, and a deſperate battle en- 
ſued, which was long, bloody, and, for ſome 


time doubtful. But at length the Saxons pre- 


vailed, and the Scots were totally routed. 

A. D. 613. After this victory, Ethelfrid 
marched, at the head of his forces, into the 
country ef the Britons, a great part of which he 
laid waſte with fire and ſword. He proſecuted 
his route as far as the environs of Cheſter, with 
a reſolution of making himſelf maſter of that 
city. On his approach the Britons, who were 
exaſperated at the cruelties he had exerciſed on 
their countrymen, took the field, and advanced 
to meet the invaders of their country. They 


were accompanied by a body of twelve hundred | 


and fifty monks from the monaſtery of Bangor, 
who attended in order, by their preſence and 
exhortations, to animate the ſoldiers to uſe their 
titmoſt efforts in oppofing the enemy. The ap- 
pearance of ſo conſiderable a body of men un- 
armed attracted the particular notice of Ethel- 
frid, who, aſking the reaſon of it was told, that 
they were prieſts, who had come out to pray 
for the deſtruction of his army. © Then (ſaid 
he) they are as much our enemies, 'as thoſe who 
intend to fight againſt us.” In order to ſatisfy 
his revenge he immediately diſpatched a party of 
his troops againſt the defenceleſs monks, and 
ſo great was the ſlaughter, that only fifty out of 
the whole eſcaped with their hives. This event 
ſo aſtoniſhed the Britons, that they were unable 
to exert themſelves againſt the enemy, who falling 
on them with great reſolution, ſoon obtained a 
compleat victory, prodigious numbers of the Bri- 
tons being ſlain, and the reſt obliged to ſave 
themſelves by a precipitate flight. In conſe- 
quence of this Ethelfrid made himſelf maſter of 
Cheſter, and then marching to Bangor, wreaked 
his vengeance on the remaining monks, by firſt 
obliging them to fly, and then deſtroying their 
monaſtery, which he did ſo effectually as to level 
it with the foundation. 

A. D. 616. After having thus ſubdued the 
Scots and Britons, Ethelfrid returned with his 
forces to his own dominions. But notwithſtand- 
ing the ſucceſs of war, he lived in great difquie- 
tude on account of young Edwin, whom he had 
unjuſtly diſpoſſeſſed of the crown of Deira. 
This young prince was now arrived at the ſtate 
of manhood, and, by his conduct, evinced that 
he was poſſeſſed of thoſe virtues which always 
render à king great, and his people happy. 
Ethelfrid was too good a judge of mankind not 
to perecive theſe growing qualities: he ſaw their 
dawn, and dreaded their effects ; what- in others 
would have been amiable was criminal in Edwin. 
But the young prince, conſcious that the right 
of ſucceſſion was conſidered by an uſurper as an 
unpardonable crime, avoided the deſtruction that 
awaited him by a precipitate flight. 

Edwin, for ſome time, led the life of an ex- 
ile, wandering from one kingdom to another, and 


being in continual danger from the deſigns of 


Ethelfrid. At length he fortunately applied to 


the court of Eaſt-Anglia, where he was hoſpi- 


Book III. 
tably received by Redwald, king of that pro- 


VINCE. "_— N ” a 
Ethelfrid, hearing that Edwin had obtained 
protection at che Ealt-Anghian court, was greatl 
alarmed, and immediately diſpatched an ambaſ- 
ſador to, Redwald, offering him a large ſum of 
money to deliver up the refugee, and threaten- 


ing, in caſe of refuſal, to declare war againſt his 


dominions. Allured by the bribe, and intimi- 
dated by the menace of fo formidable a prince, 
Redwald was at firſt inclined to comply with the 
demand ; but. the voice of honour, the diftates 
of his own conſcience, and the perſuaſions of his 


queen, at length prevailed, and he reſolved to 


protect the young prince at the hazard of his own 
crown. 

Redwald well knew the implacable and cruet 
diſpoſition of Ethelfrid, and therefore wiſely de- 
termined to take ſuch meaſures as might pre- 
vent its effects. He accordingly collected a very 
powerful army, and marched directly into the ter- 
ritories of Northumberland. His troops were 
divided into three bodies, the firſt of which was 
led by his ſon Reyner, the ſecond he headed him- 
ſelf, and the third was commanded by Edwin. 
Reyner received orders to advance in order to ſe- 
cure a paſs; but the impetuoſity of his coura 


carried him too far to be properly ſupported in 


caſe of an attack. Ethelfrid, who was already 
in the field, meeting this diviſion totally defeated 
them, and flew prince Reyner with his own 
hand. 

Enraged almoſt to a ſtate of madneſs at the 
death of his ſon, Redwald advanced with the re- 
maining part of his army againſt the Northum- 
brians. A dreadful battle enſued, and victory 
was for ſome time doubtful, till at length the 
Northumbrian army, unable to withſtand the 
ſhock any longer gave way, and betook them- 
ſelves to flight. Ethelfrid tried all he could to 
rally his ſcattered forces, but finding his endea- 
vours ineffectual, he ruſhed furiouſly into the 
thickeſt of the enemy's ſquadrons, where, after 
performing prodigies of valour, he fell, covered 
with wounds. 

The victorious Redwald met with no farther 
oppoſition; for the ſons of Ethelfrid no ſooner 
heard of their father's defeat and death, than they 
immediately fled for refuge to Scotland, and the 
inhabitants of Northumberland readily ſubmitted. 
But far from taking the advantage of a- con- 
queror, Redwald contented himſelf with the glory 
of the expedition he had undertaken, and chear- 
fully placed Edwin on the throne of Northum- 


berland. 


A. D. 625, Edwin had formerly married a 
ſiſter of the Mercian king; but ſhe being dead 
he eſpouſed Ethelburga, daughter of Eadbald, 
king of Kent. This princeſs being a Chriſtian, 
and Edwin a Pagan, it was ſtipulated in the mar- 
riage articles, that ſhe ſhould enjoy the free exer- 
ciſe of her own religion, and be permitted to re- 
tain in her ſervice Paulinus, a Chriſtian biſhop, 
and ſuch other attendants as ſhould be thought 
neceſſary for performing the offices of Chriſti- 
anity. 

As ſoon as the nuptials were celebrated, Edwin 


and Ethelburga, accompanied by Paulinus, took 


up their reſidence at Vork, the capital of the 


kingdom, where Ethelburga took every oppor- 


tunity 
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by Paulinus, whom he 


Criae, II. 
tunity ſhe could to endeavour to | . 
king to embrace the Chriſtian faith. Struck with 


the amiable virtues of Ethelburga, and charmed 


with her humane and tender diſpoſition, Edwin 
liſtened, with great attention, to her exhortations; 
and was at length ſo wrought upon that he de- 
clared himſelf a convert to Chriſtianity; and was 
publickly ee at York, in a church dedi- 
cated to St. Peter. The ceremony was performed 
afterwards appointed 
biſhop of that ſee. The king's example was fol- 
lowed by great numbers of his ſubjects, inſomuch 
that, according to moſt hiſtorians, no leſs than 
twelve thouſand perſons were, on the ſame day, 
baptized 1n the Chriſtian faith. 

A. D. 627. The converſion of Edwin to Chriſ- 
tianity conſiderably increaſed his power, which 
the neighbouring princes could not behold with- 
out envy, more eſpecially Penda, king of Mercia, 
who, joining his forces with thoſe of Ceadwalla, 
king of the Britons, invaded Northumberland. 
They had advanced as far as Hatfield foreſt in 
Yorkſhire, and committed the moſt dreadful out- 
rages, before Edwin was informed of their hay- 
ing entered his dominions. Penetrated with the 
diſtreſs' of his people, and enraged at the * 
fidy of the enemy, he marched at the head of 
an inferior number of troops to give them battle, 
in order to terminate, as ſoon as poſſible, the mi- 
ſeries of his ſubjects. The conteſt was dreadful, 
and for ſome time fortune ſeemed inclinable to 
beſtow on Edwin the palm of victory. But at 
length an event took Pere which determined the 
ſate of the day. Offrid, the eldeſt ſon of Edwin, 
was ſhot with an arrow, and fell dead at his fa- 
ther's feet. This circumſtance threw Edwin into 
a mere ſtate of madneſs : he loſt his uſual ſteadi- 
neſs and preſence of mind; and running with a re- 
gardleſs impetuoſity, into the thickeſt part of the 
enemy's troops, was cut to pieces. This diſaſter 
ſo intimidated the Northumbrians, that they were 
thrown into the utmoſt confuſion ; in conſequence 
of which great numbers were put to the ſword, 
and the reſt obliged to ſave themſelves by a pre- 
cipitate flight. The devaſtation that followed in 
Northumberland cannot be deſcribed: neither 
nor ſex were ſpared ; the old and the young fell 
the undiſtinguiſhed victims of an unrelenting foe. 
Ethelburga and Paulinus fled into Kent, where 
they were received by the king with every token 


of the moſt affectionate reſpect; the former hav- 


ing certain lands allotted for her ſubſiſtence, and 
thelatter being appointed to the ſee of Rochetter. 

A. D. 633. The Northumbrians, aggrieved by 
the repeated cruelties of the tyrannic 
ſolved to make a vigorous effort towards the re - 
covery of their former independence, preferring a 
glorious death to a life of the moſt ignoble and vile 
ſubjection. To promote this deſign, they placed 
Oſric, a relation of Edwin, on the throne of Deira, 
and Anfrid, ſon of Ethelfrid, on that of Bernicia. 
But theſe two princes did not long ſurvive their 
elevation; for Oſric, having raſhly beſieged Ce- 
adwalla at York, the Britiſh king made a furious 
fally, routed the beſiegers with great ſlaughter, 


and, with his own hand, flew the young but en- 


terprizing prince. 


The victor immediately ſeized 


the kingdom of Northumberland, where he exer- 


ciſed the greateſt cruelty during the ſpace of a 
year, at the expiration of which Antrid, going 


— 


enda, re- 
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perſuade the 


, N eg with only ten ſoldiers. to treat 
with him, was ſeized by his orders; and inſtantly 
put to death. | | 
A: D. 634: The Northumbrians tiow groaned 
under the moſt dire calamities, the victorious: Ce- 
adwalla laying waſte the greater part of their coun- 
try with fire and ſword; This dreadful ſcene of 


| horror and devaſtation continued for ſome time, 


till at length Oſwald, the ſecond ſon of Ethelfrid, 
who had long been an exile in Scotland, reſolved 
either to put a ſtop to the cruelty of ſo inhuman a 
tyrant, or periſh in the generous attempt. Ac- 
cordingly, having collected a body of men, he 
marched againſt Ceadwalla, who was then at the 
head of an army conſidered as irreſiſtible. Oſwald, 
who directed all his ſteps with caution, took poſ- 
ſeſſion of an advantageous poſt at a place called 
Halidown, a little to the north of the wall of Se- 
verus. Here he waited the approach of Cead- 
walla, who, fluſhed with ſucceſs, no ſooner beheld 
Oſwald's forces, than he conſidered them us vic- 
tims deſtined to ſlaughter, and rather looked upon 
them as a prey than an enemy. After taking a 
cool and deliberate view of the intrenchnfents of 
the enemy, he gave orders for a general aſſault. 
The attack was furious, but not ſucceſsful; and 


| Ceadwalla, leading his forces to make a ſecond 


aſſault, was pierced through the heart with an ar- 
row, and fell dead on the ground. In conſequence 
of this fatal ſtroke, a general confuſion took place 
among the army of the Britons, which being ob- 
ſerved by Oſwald, he immediately iſſued from his 
intrenchment at the head of his forces, and fell 
on them with ſuch impetuoſity that the greater 
part were killed, and the reſt fled with great pre- 
cipitation into their own country. 

Having thus defeated the army, and lain the 
tyrant who had ſo unmercifully ravaged his coun- 
try, Oſwald took quiet poſſeſſion of the united 
kingdom of Northumberland. His firſt care was, 
to re-eſtabliſh civil polity, and reſtore religious 
worſhip. His education rendered him the wiſeſt 
prince of the age, while his great virtues not only 
obtained him the univerſal affection of his ſubjects, 
but likewiſe gained him ſuch credit arhong the 
Saxon princes, that he was choſen chief of their 
political confederacy. 

A. D. 642. Peace and good order being thus 
reſtored to the Northumbrians, they enjoyed a 
ſtate of happineſs for ſome time, till at length 
they were interrupted by Penda, king of Mercia, 
who entered Northumberland at the head of a 


1] conſiderable body of forces, and committed the 


moſt horrid outrages wherever he went. Oſwald 
gathered together what forces he could, and haſ- 
tened with all expedition againſt the invader of his 
country. The two armies met at a place called 
Maſerfelt, where a dreadful battle enſued. But 
the troops of Oſwald were too few to contend in 
the open field with the Mercian forces long uſed 
to conqueſt: the Northumbrians were totally 
routed, and Oſwald himſelf was found among 
the.ſlain. After this Penda ravaged various parts 
of the country, committing the moſt horrid acts 
of inhumanity on the wretched inhabitants. At 
length, however, his progreſs was ſtopped at Ban- 
bury-Caſtle, which bid defiance to his power; and 
being ſatiated with blood and ſlaughter, he marched 
at the head of his forces into his own dominions. 


A. D. 643. On the death of Oſwald, the * 
1 O 


of Northumberland fell to his ſon Oſwy, whoſe 


whole reign was one continued ſcene of war and 


tumult. He held the ſovereignty for the ſpace 


of twenty- ſeven years, and then dying left the 
crown to his ſon Egfrid. Net 

K. D. 670. The firſt military expedition in 
which Egfrid engaged himſelf was againſt the 
Picts, who, having raiſed a prodigious army among 
the northern nations, entered his territories, and 
committed violent outrages in different parts of 
the kingdom. Egfrid loſt no time in endea- 
vouring to repel their force, and though his ar- 
my was greatly inferior in numbers to that of the 


enemy, he attacked them with ſuch ſucceſs that 


hey were totally defeated, and the greater part of 
them put to the ſword. 

A. D. 684. Egtrid now turned his arms a- 
gainſt the Scot:, in violation of a treaty con- 
cluded with Eugenius their king, and waſted 
great part of their country with fire and ſword. 


— 


| But at length Eugenius, having brought over the 
Picts to his. alliance, attacked him fo: furiouſly, 
that his army was totally routed, and himſelf 
narrowly eſcaped with his life. [ 13d rate 
A. D. 685. Incenſed at the revolt of the 
Picts, Egfrid marched the next year with a pow- 
erful army into their country, in order to chaſtiſe 
them for their treachery. But this expedition 
proved fatal to him; for the Pitts, knowing 
themſelves incapable of meeting him in the open 
field, made a feigned retreat towards their moun- 
tains, and by this ſtratagem drew Egfrid into an 
ambuſcade, whereby himſelf and the greater 
part of his army were cut to pieces. | 
From this period few tranſactions happened in 
Notthumberlaad worthy of notice, except the 
depoſition and murder of its princes. 'Fhe peo- 
ple were treated with cruelty, and ſuperſtitious 


— 


| 


bigotry uſurped the place of genuine religion. 


* 
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The Kingdom of EAST - AN GLIA. 


5 Kays 46 was founded by the Angles, 
a people from Jutland, who landed at dit- 


ferent times in independent bodies on the eaſtern | 


coalt of the iſland. They were ftrongly oppoſed 
by the Britons, with whom they fought many 
battles; nor were they able to eſtabliſh themſelves 
till forty years after their firſt arrival in Britain. 
A. D. 57 1. The firſt perſon that aſſumed the 
title of king of Eaſt Anglia, and who, therefore, 
may be properly termed the founder of the king- 


dom, was Uffa. This prince enjoyed the ſove- 


m__ 


Angles. 

A. D. 633. Tired with the uſurpation of 
Richbert, the Saxons recalled Sigebert (a ſon of 
the late Redwald) from France, where he had 
been ſome years in a ſtate of exile, and placed him 


| darkneſs overſpread the kingdom of the Eaſt 


reignty about ſeven years, and then dying left the 


ſcepter to his ſon Titel, who reigned twenty-one 
years. But hiltory is ſilent with refpe& to the 
actions of both theſe princes; ſo that we may ſup- 
poſe they reigned in a profound ſtate of eaſe and 
tranqvillity. 

A. D. 599. On the death of Titel, the throne 
of Eaſt-Anglia fell to his ſon Redwald, a prince 
whoſe great merits rendered him ſo conſpicuous, 
that he was placed at the head of the heptarchy, 
which polt he held with the molt diſtinguiſhed re- 
putation. After a glorious reign of twenty-five 
years, he paid the debt of nature, as univerſally 
lamented as he had been beloved by his ſubjects. 


A. D. 624. Redwald was ſucceeded by his ſon } 
Eorpwald, a prince, who ſo far degenerated from | 


the virtues of his father, that he rendered himſelf 
odious to his ſubjects by every meanneſs that could 
diſgrace royalty. Such was his puſillanimity and 
inactiveneſs, that he left the weighty affairs of 
government to Edwin king of Northumberland, 


on the throne of his anceſtors. This prince, 
during his reſidence abroad, had embraced chriſti- 
anity, and improved himſelf in every branch of 
uſeful learning. As ſoon, therefore, as he was 
fettled on the throne he applied himſelf, with great 
diligence, to the propagation of the goſpel among 
his ſubjects, in which laudable work he was aſſiſt- 


| ed by one Felix, a Burgundian prieſt, and the 


ſucceſs they met with anſwered their utmoſt ex- 
pectations. After this Sigebert reſigned his crown 
to his ſon Egric, and retired to the monaſtery of 
St, Edmundſbury, which he had founded him- 


| ſelf, preferring the habit of a monk to the robes 


of royalty. 

A. D. 644. Egric had not been long on the 
throne before his dommions were invaded by that 
reſtleſs tyrant Penda, king of Mercia. In con- 
ſequence of this the - Eaſt- Angles, knowing the 
power of Penda, and being diſhdent of the cou- 


to whom he even offered his crown; but this Ed- 
win generouſly declined, the dictates of honour 
and juſtice (in conſideration of the great benefits 
he had received from Redwald his father) prepon- 
derating in the boſom of that virtuous monarch; 

Eorpwald, tewards the cloſe of his reign, em- 
breced' the Chriſtian religion, which ſo incenſed 
Richbert, a prineipal officer of the army, that 
he aſſaſſinated him with own hand. 

On the death of Eorpwald, the aſſaſſin Rich- 
bert conducted the affairs of ſtate for the ſpace of 
three years, without aſſuming the title of king ; 


during which time the thickeſt clouds of Pagan 


—_— 
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rage and abilities of Egric, had recourſe to Sige- 
bert, intreating him to quit the cloilter, and take 
upon him the command of their forces. After 
many repeated folicitations, their importunity 
prevailed, and Sigebert left the convent; but, 
retaining his ſuperſtition, he abſolutely refuſed to 
carry any other weapon than a wand. The fatal 
effect of this frantic behaviour foon appeared; 
tor the Eaſt Anghan army was totally routed, 
= both Sigebert and his ſon ſlain in the field of 
attle. 

On the death of Sigebert the crown devolved 
on Annas, a nephew of the famous Redwald, 
who was one of the moſt illuſtrious princes that 
ever filled che Eaſt-Anglian throne, He received 
the young king of Weſſex, whom the turbulent 
Penda had driven from the throne, converted him 
to chrittianity, and re-eſtabliſhed him in his king- 
dom. This conduct exaſperating the furious 


Penda, he threatened to ravage his country with, 
fuse 


ok III. 
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ver the f | * 3 5 
rioully, fire and word. Annas, however, was not to be. || lified as. a partner for him on the throne, Ethel- 
himſelf intimidated by threats: he made the neceſſary || bert made no ' oppoſition to this requeſt, and a 
5 * reparations for receiving the ambitious Saxon ; || treaty of marriage was concluded between him 
of the bar was prevented from carrying his deſign into || and Althrida, daughter to Offa king of Mercia, 
a pow- execution by death, which ſuddenly took him off Ja princeſs equally remarkable for her piety and 
chaſtiſe after a reign of ten 2 i mental accompliſhments, Every thing being 
edition The reigns of the ſucceeding kings of the || ready, Ethelbert, with a ſplendid retinue, re- 
nowing Eaſt Angles contain no particulars worthy the || paired to the court of Mercia, in order to con- : 
ne open recital of an hiſtorian, except that of Ethelbert, || ſummate his nuptials. But Offa had other views. 
moun- their laſt prince, who acceded to the throne in Ambition had more charms than virtue. He was 
into an the year 792. This young prince was naturally || determined to annex the kingdom of Eaſt-Anglia 
greater of a very amiable diſpoſition, and poſſeſſed'all || to his own, though at the price of every thing that 
the virtues neceſſary to diſtinguiſh royalty. The || ſhould be held dear by man. He violated the ſa- 
ned in goodneſs 'of his heart, and the humility of his || cred rights of hoſpitality and honour, by cauſing 
ept the mind, together with the regard he ſhewed for re- the innocent and unſuſpecting Ethelbert to be 
e peo- ligion, and the ftri&t ' adminiſtration of juitice, || cruelly aſſaſſinated; after which he forcibly ſeized 
ſtitious rendered him the delight of his people, who wanted || his kingdom, and united it to his own dominions, 
ligion, nothing but an heir to ſucceed him on the throne || in which ſtate it remained till the final diſſolution 
at his deceaſe. To effect this, they requeſted him || of the heptarchy by Egbert. | 
to form an alliance with a princeſs properly qua- - 
£43 The Kingdom of M E R CI A; 
hw HIS was by far the largeſt and moſt conſi- || years, when the Mercians took up arms, and 
0 a derable kingdom of the whole heptarchy. | being headed by three popular noblemen drove 
boats 4 It was founded by Crida in the year 584, who || Ofwy out of-the kingdom; after which they placed 
Ibis dying after a reign of ten years, the kingdom was || Wulphur, the ſecond fon of Peada, on the throne 
ions ſeized by Ethelbert, king of Kent. This prince || of Mercia. 
brifti. kept poſſeſſion of it three years, when finding that A. D. 660. Wulphur, during the whole of his 
eh orf his uſurpation produced murmurs that were likely || reign, was em loyed 'in committing hoſtilities 
bs to terminate in his own ruin, he reſigned the throne || upon his neighbours, and moſt of his enterprizes 
ne to Whibba the ſon of Crida, who, after a reign || were attended with ſucceſs; but he fell in battle 
| f 44 of-nineteen years, left it to his ſon Penda. at Bedwin in Wiltſhire, by the ſword of Eſcwin 
aſſi 8 A. D. 616. Ethelbert, who ſtill reigned in Kent, || king of Weſſex. | 
the knowing the reſtleſs ambition and turbulent tem- A. D. 675. On the death of Wulphur the crown 
3 per of Penda, and fearing the conſequences, again || of Mercia deſcended to his ſon Kenred, who 
8 ſeized the crown of Mercia, which he retained || being an infant, the government was placed in 
xe, for the ſpace of one year, when he reſigned it in the hands of Ethelred, brother to the late king. 
4 un favour of Ceorl, nephew to the late king. This || This prince in 676 made war upon the king of 
= prince, who could be conſidered in no other light || Kent with ſucceſs, but in 679 was-defeated by the **' 
en than that of an uſurper, reigned eight years, and || Northumbrians. After this he remained in a 
8 dying without iſſue, the crown devolved on Pen- || ſtate of tranquillity for twenty-five years, when, 
_— da, the lawful heir, who, at the time, was in the || reſigning his kingdom to his nephew Kinred, he 
F * fiftieth year of his age. | | retired to a monaſtery, and there ſpent the remain- 
; rf A. D. 625. Penda fat on the throne for the || der of his days. | he 
S R ſpace of thirty years, during which time he was || A. D. 704. Kenred, after holding the ſcepter 
wo engaged in continual hoſtilities againſt the neigh- || five years, followed the example of his predeceſ- 
avs of bouring ſtates, and by his injuſtice and violence || for, leaving the crown to his uncle Ceolrid. This 
After became at once equally odious to his own ſubjects || prince maintained a bloody and undeciſive war 
5 and to ſtrangers. The flame of ambition, which {|| with the Weſt-Saxons, and after a reign of twelve 
bu 2 generally grows languid with age, glowed with || years, loſt his life by poiſon. BS 
p ull vigour in Penda. He planned conqueſts, A. D. 716. Ceolrid was ſucceeded by Ethel- 
1 when others were tottering on the brink of the || bald, brother to Penda, whoſe whole life was ſpent 
. grave, and in the eightieth year of his age marched || in committing hoſtilities on his neighbours. He 
wha 4 at the head of his army into Northumberland, || was of a moſt unſocial and cruel diſpoſition, and 
wo, 7 with a reſolution of making himſelf maſter of that || ſo deteſted by his ſubjects, that they at length 
EW country. But victory now forſook his ſtandards, || found means to have him aſſaſſinated, after having 
3 and he fell a ſacrifice to his ambition, being lain || held the ſcepter thirty- nine years. 
wah in battle by Oſwy, king of Northumberland, and A. D. 755. On the death of Ethelbald, one 
be the greater part of his army cut to pieces. Beornred, a very popular and enterprizing man, 
arc A. D. 655. Penda was ſucceeded on the throne || took poſſeſſion of the throne ; but the Mercian 
_—_ of Mercia by his ſon Peada ; but he did not long || nobility, incenſed at his inſolence, took up arms, 
1 him enjoy the regal dignity, being cut off by poiſon || and exerted their 33 ſo 3 that they 
2 after a reign of only two years. drove him out of the kingdom, and veſted Offa, 
* 1 On the death of Peada, the ambitious Oſwy || nephew to the late king, with the royal ſcepter. 
| took poſſeſſion of the whole kingdom of Mercia, A. D. 757. The firſt military expedition of 
with which he en; : : i 7 . : 
fe ich he N . without interruption for three | | Offa, * eing ſeared on the throne, was * 
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of Northumberland fell to his ſon Oſwy, whoſe 
whole reign was one continued ſcene of war and 


tumult. He held the ſovereignty for the ſpace- 
of twenty-ſeven years, and then dying left the 


crown to his ſon Egfrid. | f TOE: 

A. D. 670. The firſt military expedition in 
which Egfrid engaged himſelf was againſt the 
Pics, who, having raiſed a prodigious army among 
the northern nations, entered his territories, and 
committed violent outrages in different parts of 
the kingdom. Egfrid loſt no time in endea- 
vouring to repel their force, and though his ar- 
my was greatly inferior in numbers to that of the 
enemy, he attacked them with ſuch ſucceſs that 
they were totally defeated, and the greater part of 
them put to the ſword. 

A. D. 684. Egfrid now turned his arms a- 
gainſt the Scot:, in violation of a treaty con- 
cluded with Eugenius their king, and waſted 


great part of their country with fire and ſword. 


— 


Book III. 


But at length Eugenius, having brought over the 
Picts to his, alliance, attacked him ſo furiouſly, 
that his army was totally routed, and himſelf 
narrowly eſcaped with his life. KTP | 

A. D. 685. Incenſed at the revolt of the 
Picts, Egfrid marched the next year with a pow- 
erful army into their country, in order to chaſtiſe 
them for their treachery. But this expedition 
proved fatal to him; for the Pitts, knowing 
themſelves incapable of meeting him in the open 
field, made a feigned retreat towards their moun- 
tains, and by this ſtratagem drew Egirid into an 
ambuſcade, whereby himſelf and the greater 


part of his army were cut to pieces. 


From this period few tranſactions happened in 
Notthumberland worthy of notice, except the 
depoſition and murder of its princes. The peo- 
ple were treated with cruelty, and ſuperſtitious 
bigotry uſurped the place of genuine religion, 


The Kingdom of E 


HIS kingdom was founded by the Angles, 


a people from Jutland, who landed at dit- | 
ferent times in independent bodies on the eaſtern | 


coalt of the iſland. They were ftrongly oppoſed 
by the Britons, with whom they fought many 
battles; nor were they able to eltabhſh themſelves 
till forty years after their firſt arrival in Britain. 
A. D. $71. The firſt perſon that aſſumed the 
title of king of Eaſt Anglia, and who, therefore, 
may be properly termed the founder of the king- 
dom, was Uffa. This prince enjoyed the ſove- 
reignty about ſeven years, and then dying left the 
ſcepter to his ſon Titel, who reigned twenty-one 


years. But hiltory is ſilent with reſpect to the 


actions of both theſe princes; ſo that we may ſup- 
pole they reigned in a profound ſtate of eaſe and 
tranquillity. 

A. D. 599. On the death of Titel, the throne 
of Eaſt-Anglia fell to his ſon Redwald, a prince 
whoſe great merits rendered him ſo conſpicuous, 
that he was placed at the head of the heptarchy, 
which polt he held with the molt diſtinguiſhed re- 
putation. After a glorious reign of twenty-five 
years, he paid the debt of nature, as univerſall 
lamented as he had been beloved by his ſubjects. 


A. D. 624. Redwald was ſucceeded by his ſon 


Eorpwald, a prince, who ſo far degenerated from 
the virtues of his father, that he rendered himſelf 


odious to his ſubjects by every meanneſs that could 


diſgrace royalty. Such was his puſillanimity and 
inactiveneſs, that he left the weighty affairs of 
government to Edwin king of Northumberland, 
to whom he even offered his crown; but this Ed- 
win generouſly declined, the dictates of honour 
and juſtice (in conſideration of the great benefits 
he had received from Redwald his father) prepon- 
derating in the boſom of that virtuous monarch. 

Eorpwald, towards the cloſe of his reign, em- 
braced the Chriſtian religion, which ſo incenſed 
Richbert, a principal officer of the army, that 
he aſlaſſinated him with own hand. 

On the death of Eorpwald, the aſſaſſin Rich- 
bert conducted the affairs of ſtare for the ſpace of 
three years, without aſſuming the title of king ; 
during which time the thickeſt clouds of Pagan 


AST-ANGLIA. 
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darkneſs overſpread the kingdom of the Eaſt 


Angles. 
A. D. 633. Tired with the ufurpation of 


Richbert, the Saxons recalled Sigebert (a ſon of 
the late Redwald) from France, where he had 
been ſome years in a ſtate of exile, and placed him 
on the throne of his anceſtors. This prince, 
during his reſidence abroad, had embraced chriſti- 
anity, and improved himſelf in every branch of 
uſeful learning. As ſoon, therefore, as he was 
ſettled on the throne he applied himſelf, with great 
diligence, to the propagation of the goſpel among 
his ſubjects, in which laudable work he was aſſiſt- 
ed by one Felix, a Burgundian prieſt, and the 
ſucceſs they met with anſwered their utmoſt ex- 
pectations. After this Sigebert reſigned his crown 
to his ſon Egric, and retired to the monaſtery of 
St, Edmundſbury, which he had founded him- 
ſelf, preferring the habit of a monk to the robes 
of royalty. 

A. D. 644. Egric had not been long on the 
throne before his dommions were invaded by that 
reſtleſs tyrant Penda, king of Mercia. In con- 
ſequence of this the FEaſt- Angles, knowing the 


| power of Penda, and being diſfident of the cou- 


rage and abilities of Egric, had recourſe to Sige- 
bert, intreating him to quit the cloilter, and take 
upon him the command of their forces. After 
many repeated folicitations, their importunity 
prevailed, and Sigebert left the convent; but, 


retaining his ſuperſtition, he abſolutely refuſed to 


carry any other weapon than a wand. The fatal 

effect of this frantic behaviour foon appeared; 

for the Eaſt Anglian army was totally routed, 

8 Sigebert and his ſon ſlain in the field of 
att le. 

On the death of Sigebert the crown devolved 
on Annas, a nephew of the famous Redwald, 
who was one of the moſt illuſtrious princes that 
ever filled che Eaſt-Anglian throne, He received 
the young king of Weſſex, whom the turbulent 
Penda had driven from the throne, converted him 
to chriitianity, and re-eſtabliſhed him in his king- 
dom. This conduct exaſperating the furious 


Penda, he threatened to ravage hig country with. 
| tis 
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preparations for receiving the ambitious Saxon; 
but was prevented from carrying his deſign into 
execution by death, which ſuddenly took him off 
after a reign of ten years. | 


The reigns of the ſucceeding kings of the | 


Eaſt Angles contain no particulars worthy the 
recital of an hiſtorian, except that of Ethelbert, 
their laſt prince, who 'acceded to the throne in 
the year 792. This young prince was naturally 
of a very amlable diſpoſition, and' poſſeſſed all 
the virtues neceſſary to diſtinguiſh royalty. The 


goodneſs of his heart, and the humility of his 


mind, together wirh the regard he ſhewed for re- 
ligion, and the ſtrict adminiſtration of juſtice, 
rendered him the delight of his people, who wanted 
nothing but an heir to ſucceed him on the throne 
at his deceaſe. To effect this, they requeſted him 
to form an alliance with a princeſs properly qua- 
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fire and ſword. Annas, however, was not to be 
intimidated by threats: he made the neceſſary | 


| lified as. a partner for him on the throne. Ethel- 
bert made no oppoſition to this requeſt, and a 
treaty of marriage was concluded between him 
and Althrida, daughter to Offa king of Mercia, 
a princeſs equally remarkable for her piety and 
mental accompliſhments, Every thing being 
ready, Ethelbert, with a ſplendid retinue, re- 
paired to the court of Mercia, in order to con- 
ſummate his nuptials. But Offa had other views. 


Ambition had more charms than virtue. He was 


determined to annex the kingdom of Eaſt-Anglia 
to his own, though at the price of every thing that 
ſhould be held dear by man. He violated the ſa- 
cred rights of hoſpitality and honour, by cauſing 
the innocent and unſuſpecting Ethelbert to be 
cruelly aſſaſſinated; after which he forcibly ſeized 
his kingdom, and united it to his own dominions, 
in which ſtate it remained till the final diſſolution 
of the heptarchy by Egbert, | 


The Kingdom of 


HIS was by far the largeſt and moſt conſi- 
derable kingdom of the whole heptarchy. 
It was founded by Crida in the year 584, who 


dying after a reign of ten years, the kingdom was 


ſeized by Ethelbert, king of Kent. This prince 
kept poſſeſſion of it three years, when finding that 
his uſurpation produced murmurs that were likely 
to terminate in his own ruin, he reſigned the throne 
to Whibba the ſon of Crida, who, after a reign 
of-nineteen years, left it to his ſon Penda. 

A. D. 616. Ethelbert, who ſtill reigned in Kent, 
knowing the reſtleſs ambition and turbulent tem- 
perof Penda, and fearing the conſequences, again 
{ſeized the crown of Mercia, which he retained 
for the ſpace of one year, when he reſigned it in 
favour of Ceorl, nephew to the late king. This 
prince, who could be conſidered in no other light 
than that of an uſurper, reigned eight years, and 
dying without iſſue, the crown devolved on Pen- 
da, the lawful heir, who, at the time, was in the 
fiftieth year of his age. 

A. D. 625. Penda ſat on the throne for the 
ſpace of thirty years, during which time he was 
engaged in continual hoſtilities againſt the neigh- 
bouring ſtates, and by his injuſtice and violence 
became at once equally odious to his own ſubjects 
and to ſtrangers. The flame of ambition, which 
8 grows languid with age, glowed with 

ull vigour in Penda. He planned conqueſts, 
when others were tottering on the brink of the 
grave, and in the eightieth year of his age marched 
at the head of his army into Northumberland, 


with a reſolution of making himſelf maſter of that 


country. But victory now forſook his ſtandards, 
and he fell a ſacrifice to his ambition, being lain 
in battle by Oſwy, king of Northumberland, and 
the greater part of his army cut to pieces. 

A. D. 655. Penda was ſucceeded on the throne 
of Mercia by his ſon Peada; but he did not long 
enjoy the regal dignity, being cut off by poiſon 
after a reign of only two years. 

On the death of Peada, the ambitious Oſwy 
took poſſeſſion of the whole kingdom of Mercia, 


which he enjoyed without interruption for three 
No. 7. 
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years, when the Mercians took up arms, and 
being headed by three popular noblemen drove 
Oſwy out of the kingdom; after which they placed 
Wulphur, the ſecond ſon of Peada, on the throne 
of Mercia. 

A. D. 660. Wulphur, during the whole of his 
reign, was employed in committing hoſtilities 
upon his neighbours, and moſt of his enterprizes 
were attended with ſucceſs; but he fell in battle 
at Bedwin in Wiltſhire, by the ſword of Eſcwin 
king of Weſſex. 

A. D. 675. On the death of Wulphur the crown 
of Mercia deſcended to his ſon Kenred, who 
being an infant, the government was placed in 
the hands of Ethelred, brother to the late king. 
This prince in 676 made war upon the king of 
Kent with ſucceſs, but in 679 was-defeated by the 
Northumbrians. After this he remained in a 
ſtate of tranquillity for twenty-five years, when, 
reſigning his kingdom to his nephew Kinred, he 
retired to a monaſtery, and there ſpent the remain- 
der of his days. 

A. D. 704. Kenred, after holding the ſcepter 
five years, followed the example of his predeceſ- 
ſor, leaving the crown to his uncle Ceolrid. This 
prince maintained a bloody and undecifive war 
with the Weſt-Saxons, and after a reign of twelve 
years, loſt his life by poiſon. | 

A. D. 716. Ceolrid was ſucceeded by Ethel- 
bald, brother to Penda, whoſe whole life was ſpent 
in committing hoſtilities on his neighbours. He 
was of a moſt unſocial and' cruel diſpoſition, and 
ſo deteſted by his ſubjects, that they at length 
found means to have him aſſaſſinated, after having 
held the ſcepter thirty-nine years. 

A. D. 755. On the death of Ethelbald, one 
Beornred, a very popular and enterprizing man, 
took poſſeſſion of the throne; but the Mercian 
nobility, incenſed at his inſolence, took up arms, 
and exerted their power ſo effectually, that they 
drove him out of the kingdom, and veſted Offa, 
nephew to the late king, with the royal ſcepter. 


| Offa, after 


A. D. 7 Th The firſt military expedition of 
ing ſeared on the throne, was againſt 
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the inhabitants of Kent, whom he defeated in a 
pitched battle, flew their king with his own hand, 
and made himſelf maſter of their country. Elated 


with this ſucceſs, he marched with his forces to 


the northward, and invaded Northumberland, 
which at that time was diſtracted with wars and 
inteſt ine commotions. In conſequence of this he 
met with little oppofition from the inhabitants, 
and accordingly returned loaded with fpoils. 

The military proweſs of Offa, and the ſucceſs 


in the other Saxon princes ; but the only one 
that made any attempt to ſtop his progreſs was 
Kinewulf king of the Weſt-Saxons, who raifed a 
powerful army, and marched againft the con- 
ueror. A deſperate battle enſued at a place 
called Beſſington in Oxfordſhire, but victory de- 
clared in favour of Offa, and Kinewulf, though 
a brave and experienced commander, was obliged 
to purchaſe a peace at the expence of all his ter- 
ritories to the northward of the Thames. 
A. D. 776. The commotions in the different 
Saxons ſtates, occaſioned by the ambitious pro- 
ceedings of Offa, were particularly attended to 


by the Britons, who, deſirous of taking any 


advantages made ſudden inroads into their ter- 
ritories, which being unexpected, proved ſuc- 
ceſsful. They at length penetrated into the fron- 
tier provinces of Mercia, upon which Offa 
et againſt them, and a 22 battle en- 
ſued, when the Britons were defeated with great 
ſlaughter, and thoſe who eſcaped the ford fled 
with precipitation into their own country, To 
prevent their incurſions in future Offa threw up a 
ſtrong entrenchment, which began near the 
mouth of the river Dee in Flintſhire, and, run- 
ning along the mountains, terminated at the in- 
flux of the Wye into the Severn near Briſtol. 
This was the moſt arduous work executed during 
the heptarchy, a part of which ſtill remains, and 
is known by the name of Offa's Dyke. 

The great ſucceſs of Offa's arms raiſed his re- 
putation to the higheſt ſummit. His court was 
now reſorted to by all the neighbouring princes, 
who attended either to pay him homage, or con- 
Eiliate his favours, Offa received them with the 
greateſt reſpe&, and even intereſted himſelf in 
adjuſting their domeſtic differences, fo that they 
might ſit eaſy and firm on their reſpective thrones. 
But all theſe good actions were ſtained by the 
treacherous murder of Ethelbert king of Eaſt- 
Anglia, the particulars of which have been al- 
ready related in the hiſtory of that kingdom. 

A. D. 792. Impreſſed with a deep ſenſe of the 
horrid crime he had committed, as well as de- 
ſirous of re-eſtabliſhing his reputation among his 
people, Offa enriched the cathedral of Hereford, 
gave the tenth of all his goods to the church, and 
undertook a pilgrimage to Rome, where he re- 
ceived abſolution from the pope. In return for 
this favour, he eſtabliſhed in his dominions an 
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annual tax to the pontiff called Feter's- pence, be- 
cauſe it amounted to a penny each houſe. This 


tax was levied by the pope's agents for upwards 


of ſeven hundred years, till it was at length 
aboliſhed, together with the papal ſupremacy, in 
enry VIII. 

Soon after Offa returned from the continent, he 
erected the famous monaſtery of St. Alban's, 
where he reſided for the ſpace of two years, and 


then paid the debt of nature, leaving the crown 


that had attended his arms, ftruck a general terror || of Mercia to his ſon Egfrid. | 


A. D. 794.  Egfrid began his reign wich ſome 
popular acts, and the people flattered themſelves 
with being very happy under his government; 


but their expectations were ſoon rendered abor- 


tive by his death, which happened about five 
months after his acceſſion to the throne. 

On the death of Egfrid the crown devolved on 
Kenulf, a prince deſcended in a collateral branch 
from n and poſſeſſed of the ferocity and 
ambition of that family. Soon after his acceſ- 
ſion he waged war againſt Kent, and taking Eg- 
bert the king priſoner, in the fury of his zeal, 
ordered his hands to be cut off, and his eyes put. 
out, after which he took him to Mercia, leaving 
his brother Cuthred in poſſeſſion of the crown of 
that kingdom. 

Theſe are the only particulars we have record- 
ed of this prince, who, after holding the ſcepter 
twenty-four years, died, leaving a ſon named 
Kenelm, and two daughters, Quendrida and 
Burgamida. | ; 

A. D. 819. Kenelm acceded to the throne 
of Mercia on the death of his father, but being a 
minor he was placed under the care of his ſiſter 
Quendrida, who, inſtead of performing the duty 
ſhe owed her father, baſely cauſed him to be 
murdered, and then uſurped the ſeat of ſove- 
reignty. She did not, however, long enjoy 


the fruits of her perfidy, being ſupplanted by 


her uncle Ceolwulph, who, two years after, was 
dethroned by a popular nobleman named Beor- 
nulf. This uſurper held the reigns of ſovereignty 
only two years, when he was defeated and ſlain 
by the king of the Eaſt-Angles. Ludican, his 
ſucceſſor, underwent the ſame fate; and Wig- 
laf, who ſucceeded him, found every thing in 
ſuch confuſion that he was unable to withſtand 
the fortune of Egbert, who united all the Saxon 
kingdoms into one great monarchy, affixing to 
the whole the common name of EncLanp. 


Remarkable occurrences during the Heptarchy. 


578 Anchors for ſhips firſt forged. 
605 2 of Chancery inſtituted by Ethelbert king of 
ent. ; 

663 Glaſs 1 and brought into England by Benedict 
a monk. 

751 Organs firſt introduced into the Engliſh churches. 

760 2 permitted in Towns, which uſed to be in the 
ighways. | 

788 Pleading in Courts of 3 inſtituted. 

824 Oath, firſt admini in judicial proceedings. 
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Egbert is placed on the throne of Weſſex. Marches againſt the Britons. His dominions invaded by Ber- 


nulf, king of Mercia, whom he engages and totally defeats. Reduces the ſeveral kingdoms of the Hep- 


tarchy and becomes fole monarch of England, Is ſolemnly crowned at Wincheſter. 


A conſiderable 


body of Danes land in England. Egbert engages them, and is defeated; but the Danes, ſuſtaining 
great loſs, retreat to their ſhips, and quit the iſland. The Britons invite over the Danes to join them 


againſt Egbert. 
enſues, in which the latter proves viftorious. 


They accordingly land, and the cenjunctive armies marching againſt Egbert, a battle 
Egbert fits out a fleet of ſhips to flop the incurſions of the 


Danes, but ſoon after dies, leaving the crown to his ſon Ethelwolf. 


T has been already obſerved, towards the 
cloſe of the hiſtory of Weſſex, that on the 
death of Brithric, a deputation was ſent to 
Egbert, then an exile in France to return, 


and take upon him that crown to which he had a 


right by lineal deſcent. This invitation he rea- 
dily accepted; ſo that at his return he was imme- 


diately placed on the throne amidſt the univerſal 


acclamations of the people. _ 

A. D. 800. Egbert on his firſt acceſſion, direct- 
ed his conduct in ſuch a manner as to prevent the 
leaſt ſuſpicion of the grand deſign he had con- 
certed, while in the court of 5 ee name- 
ly, that of reducing the ſeven Saxon kingdoms, 
into one grand monarchy. Inſtead of ſeeming to 
aſpire to conqueſt, he appeared the kind mediator 
between the other kings, and became fo reſpected 
for his prudent deciſions, that they appealed to 
his award upon all occaſions. Thus by obtaining 
their confidence he gradually aroſe to an aſcen- 
dency at which he did not ſeem to aim, and from 


an adviſer became a dictator to his royal cotem- 


poraries. 


A. D. 808. Egbert was not inſenſible of the 
great power and authority he had over all the mo- 
narchs of the heptarchy; but ſtill he thought it 
neceſſary to act with the greateſt precaution, leſt 
they ſhould be alarmed, and thereby prompted to 
meaſures that might interrupt the proſecution of 
his main deſign. He wiſely conſidered that it 
would be in vain to attempt any thing againſt the 
Saxons while the Britons remained in a condition 
to oppoſe him. He knew they would be ſure to 
Join the weaker party, and though nothing could 
make them hearty friends, yet a little diſcipline 
might render them formidable enemies. He 
therefore determined to commence hoſtilities a- 
ous the antient inhabitants of the iſland, and 

aving raiſed a conſiderable army, marched into 
Cornwall, fully reſolved, if poſſible, to make 
himſelf maſter of that part of the country. No 
ſooner were the Britons informed of -Egbert's ar- 


rival in their territories than they immediately | 


marched againſt him, and the two armies meeting 
at a place called Camelford a deſperate battle en- 


ſued, which was attended with great laughter on | 


both ſides, but at length victo 


ry declared in fa- 
vour of Egbert. 


| 


This battle was followed by ma- 
ny others, and the war carried on with great ſpirit | 


on both ſides for a conſiderable time, till at length 
the genius of Egbert prevailing, the Corniſh Bri- 
tons were vanquiſhed, and Cornwall was added to 
the dominions of the conqueror. 

While Egbert was attempting to reduce the 
Corniſh Britons, thoſe who inhabited Wales con- 
tributed all they could to their aſſiſtance. This 


fo irritated Egbert, that he made an expedition in- 


to their country, and after totally ſubduing them, 
made a law, which enacted, that if any Welch- 
man preſumed to paſs Offa's Dyke, the offence 
ſhould be capital, and he ſhould anſwer for his 
preſumption by the loſs of his life. | 

The great ſucceſs of Egbert's arms over the 
Britons attracted the attention and excited the en- 
vy of the other Saxon princes. But no one was 
able to contend with him except Bernulf king of 
Mercia, who had reduced the Eaſt-Angles, and 
made the kings of Eſſex and Kent his tributaries. 
Bernux was particularly alarmed at the ſucceſs of 
Egbert ; he few that unleſs ſomething happened 
to check him in his purſuit after conqueſts, he 
would ſoon be maſter of the whole heptarchy. 
He therefore increaſed his army, and taking the 
opportunity of Egbert's abſence, invaded that 
part of Weſſex which bordered on his own domi- 
nions. 

A. D. 823. Egbert was no ſooner informed 
of this event, than he immediately marched his 
forces againſt the invader of his country. The 
two armies met at a place called Elandine (now 
Wilton) in Wiltſhire, and a deſperate battle en- 
ſued. The conteſt was long and bloody; but at 
length the fortune of Egbert prevailed, and Ber- 
nulf was obliged to ſeek his ſafety in flight, leav- 
ing the greater part of his army dead on the field 


of battle. 


Egbert now determined to make a bold attempt 
for effecting the plan he had ſo long concerted. 
He did not, however, chuſe to proſecute his de- 
fign by purſuing the conqueſt he had made over 
the Mercians. He marched with his farces into 


the kingdom of Kent, where Baldred the then 


monarch, held his power as tributary to Bernulf 
king of Mercia. The Kentiſhmen made very 
little oppofition to the forces of Egbert; in con- 
ſequence of which Baldred fled for ſafety to the op- 
poſite fide of the Thames, leaving the Weſt-Sax- 
ons in full poſſeſſion of his kingdom. 


2 The 


The great power of Egbert ſo intimidated the 
Eaſt and South Saxons that they quietly ſubmit- 
ted to his victorious arms; and Egbert, having 
taken poſſeſſion of their reſpective kingdoms, an- 
nexed them to his own dominions. 

The example of the Eaſt and South-Saxons 
was followed by the Eaſt-Angles, who not only 
implored the protection of Egbert, but alſo took 
up arms in his defence. This ſo irritated Ber- 
nulf, king of Mercia, to whom they had been 
long ſubject, that he marched at the head of his 
forces againſt them, in order to chaſtiſe them for 
their perfidy. The Eaſt-Angles were exceeding 
formidable, having received conſiderable aſſiſt- 
ance from Egbert ; ſo that Bernulf had a difficulty 
to ſurmount much greater than he imagined. As 
ſoon as the two armies met a deſperate battle en- 
ſued, which laſted ſome time with equal obſtina- 
cy on both ſides, till at length victory declared in 
favour of the Eaſt-Angles, and Bernulf was 
found among the ſlain. 

This defeat convinced the Mercians that it was 
in vain to make any father attempts upon the 
Eaſt-Angles, more eſpecially as they were ſup- 
ported by the powerful Egbert. The immediate 
danger of their own country now called for their 
whole attention, to guard againſt which they 
placed one Wiglaf, a perſon of known valour 
and military proweſs, on the throne of Mercia. 

A. D. 825. But the power of Egbert was not 
to be reſiſted. He marched at the head of his 
forces into the heart of the Mercian territories, 
and obtained eaſy conqueſts over a weak and diſ- 
heartened people. 

rovince to another, and at length obliged to fly 
5 ſhelter to Seward, abbot of Croyland. In 


conſequence of this, Egbert made himſelf maſter 


of the kingdom of Mercia; but at the inerceſſion 
of Seward he reſtored Wiglaf to the throne, per- 
mitting him to retain the title of king, on con- 
dition of paying him an annual tribute. This 
condeſcenſion produced an advantageous effect, 
the Mercians (who eſteemed Wiglaf) being per- 
fectly reconciled to the ſubmiſſive ſtate in which 


they were reduced by the powerful Egbert. 
A. D. 826. The only kingdom of the hep- 


tarchy that now remained unconquered was Nor- 
thumberland, which, by inteſtine broils, had 


Wiglaf was driven from one 


been long in the moſt diſtracted ſtate; all civil 


ſubordination was loſt, and the ſhadow of royalty 
only held by Ealdred. As ſoon, therefore, as 
Egbert had penetrated with his formidable army 
into the territories of Ealdred, he immediately 
diſpatched meſſengers with offers of ſubmiſſion, 
a reſigned his kingdom to the conqueror, only 
ſtipulating that he might, in future, govern as a 
deputy, what, before, he had ruled as bas 
A. D. 829. The victorious and intrepi 
bert having thus ſucceſsfully obtained the ulti- 
mate wiſhes of his ambition, by reducing the 
whole ſeven kingdoms of the heptarchy to his au- 
thority, convened a general aſſembly of all the 
different ſtates to meet at Wincheſter, where by 
the unanimous conſent of both clergy and laity, 


he was ſolemnly crowned king of England. Im- 


mediately after the ceremony he iſſued a procla- 
mation or edict for aboliſhing all diſtinctions a- 
mong the Saxon kingdoms, and commanded that, 


| 


in future, the whole ſhould be called by the com- 


mon name of ENGLAND, 
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| 


battle. 


Book IV. 


Egbert was now poſſeſſed of more power and 
glory than any monarch that had had hitherto pre- 
ſided in the iſland ; and what he had acquired by 
the force of arms he endeavoured to preſerve by 


| the judiciouſneſs of his conduct. He permitted 


the inhabitants of the ſeveral kingdoms that had 
formed the Heptarchy to enjoy their former laws 


and cuſtoms, and to chuſe their kings, only pagi 
him an annual tribute as a mark of fue on 


By theſe means he reſtored peace throughout his 


dominions, and obtained the univerſal reſpect and 


affection of his ſubjects. 

But theſe flattering days of proſperity were ſoon 
obſcured by the clouds of adverſity, and the 
tranquillity of the nation interrupted by the ap- 
pearance of the Danes, who, for ſome time back, 
had, at different periods, committed the moſt bar- 
barous ravages in different parts of the iſland. 

A. D. 831. A conſiderable body of theſe pi- 
ratical invaders now landed in the iſland of She- 
pey, which they ravaged, and returned to their 
ſhips loaded with plunder. This ſucceſs encou- 
raged them to make a deſcent the year following 
at Tinemouth, but being reſolutely oppoſed by 
the inhabitants, they re-embarked,, and cruiſing 
along the coaſt landed a body of near fifteen thou- 
ſand men at Charmouth in Dorlſletſhire. 

A. D. 833. Egbert was no ſooner informed 
of the landing of theſe ferocious invaders than 
he immediately marched againſt them ; but his ar- 
my being too weak, they gained a compleat vic- 
tory, and Egbert himſelf was indebted to the 
darkneſs of the night for his fafety. The Danes, 
however, had ſuſtained ſo conſiderable a loſs in 
the action, that they did not think proper to con- 


tinue their ravages, but retreated to their ſhips, 
and, for ſome time, quitted the iſland, 


A. D. $36. The Britons in Cornwall had 
been long diſſatisfied with their ſituation, and 
were determined, if poſſible, to ſhake off the 
Saxon yoke. To effect this they invited over the 
Danes to join them, and a numerous body of theſe 
pirates landing in Cornwall, a conjunction was 
immediately formed, they took the field and 
marched into the dominions of Egbert. 

But Egbert, notwithſtanding his late defeat, was 
not to be intimidated. As ſoon as he heard of 
this conjunction, he collected his forces, and 
marched with all expedition to give the enemy 
The two armies met at a place called 
Hengſton-hill, where the fortune of Egbert pre- 
vailed: the combined army was totally defeated, 
great numbers ſlain, and the reſt obliged to ſave 
themſelves by a precipitate flight. The Danes 
retired to their ſhips, and the Britons ſecured 
themſelves by taking ſhelter in their mountains. 

Egbert now flattered himſelf with ſpending the 
remainder of his. days in eaſe and tranquillity : 
but the reſtleſs Danes continuing to harraſs his do- 
minions, he was once more called into the field, 
and was once more victorious. The Danes were 
again defeated, and obliged to return without 
their booty, 

A. D. 838. From the repeated attacks of the 
rapacious Danes, Egbert was convinced of the 
neceſſity of a fleet to check their progreſs, and 
accordingly fitted out a number of ſhips for that 
E but he had no ſooner accompliſhed this 

uſineſs than he paid the debt of nature, leaving 


the cron to his ſon Ethelwolf. 
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Cray. II. 7 
Egbert was formed both for conqueſt and go- 


vernment, being intrepid, wiſe and humane: He 


acquired a kingdom by his valour and military 


proweſs, and rendered his people happy by his 
prudence, beneficence, and impartial adminiſtra- 
tion of juſtice. He reigned as king of the Weſt- 
Saxons twenty-ſeven years, and ten years as ſove- 
reign of England. 
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Remarkable Occurrences during the reign of Egbert. 


803. A dreadful famine in Scotland. 
824, A great Mortality in England, and another Famine in 


Scotland. ; . 4 
826. An Inundation of the Humber, which did conſiderable 
damage. 


831. Dongale, king of Scotland, drowned iu paſſing the river 
8 


PEY» | | 
836: A violent Inundation of the Tweed, which did conſi- 
derable damage, and deſtroyed great numbers of cattle, 
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Ethelwolf, being attached to a monaſtic life, negles the affairs of 1 in conſequence of 


which the Danes land in different parts of England, but are oppoſe 


by the inhabitants with va- 


rious ſucceſs. Ethelwolf at length marches againſt them, and is defeated. He relinquiſhes a part 
of his dominions to his ſon Atbelſtan. The Danes continue to commit farther ravages in various 
parts of the iſland. Ethelwolf makes a pilgrimage to Rome, and on his return marries Judith, 
the daughter of ting Charles the Bald. During his abſence a. conſpiracy is formed to diveſt him 


of the ſovereignty, 


ut on his arrival matters are accommodated, and tranquillity reſtored. He grants 


the tithes of the kingdom to the clergy, which is confirmed by the ſtates and people, Makes his 


will, and ſoon after pays the debt of nature. 


A. DIE prudent and diſcerning Egbert, 
838. being conſcious of the advantages he 
had obtained from the extreme devotion to 
which the Engliſh Saxons were attached, endea- 
voured to remove the like from his ſon Ethel- 
wolf; and therefore, when on his death- bed, be- 
ſought him not to become a ſlave to that indolence 
which he ſaw predominant in his temper, and 
which, he was apprehenſive, ſhould it be indulg- 
ed, might prove fatal to him and his kingdom. 

Ethelwolf had been educated in a cloiſter, and 
even taken the orders of a ſub-deacon in the mo- 
naſtery of Wincheſter during the life of his elder 
brother ; but, on his death, pope Leo granted a 
diſpenſation, whereby he was permitted to marry, 
and aſſume a ſecular life. After leaving the 
cloiſter he ſerved under his father againſt the 
Danes with great reputation, but he could ne- 
ver ſhake off his attachment to a monaſtic life ; 
and when he acceded to the throne, notwithſtand- 
ing the advice of his dying parent, he gave a 
looſe to his favourite paſſion, neglected the affairs 
of government, and preſerved the character of a 
monk, inſtead of that of a monarch. 

The Danes, encouraged by the indolent diſpo- 
ſition of Ethelwolf made ſeveral deſcents in En 
gland, and committed the moſt horrid ravages 
wherever they went. In the firſt year of his reign 
a conſiderable body of theſe piratical rovers land- 
ed at Southampton; but belore they could pillage 
the country, Wulf heard, a brave and intrepid ge- 
neral, arracked and routed them with great Naugh- 
ter, obliging thoſe who eſcaped to fly to their 
thips with the greateſt precipitation. | 

Soon after this they made a ſecond deſcent at 
Portland, upon which Ethelwolf, who was too 
inactive to take the command of the army himſelf, 
diſpatched Edelhelm, a brave and experienced 
officer, to oppoſe them. For ſome time the Sax- 
ons engaged the pirates with ſuch fury, that they 
were thrown into the utmoſt diſorder ; but receiv- 
ing freſh 1 from their ſhips, they rallied, 
and returned to the charge with ſuch reſolution, 
that the Engliſh were entirely defeated, and Edel- 


A. D. 839. In the beginning of this year the 
piratical Danes landed at Romney, where they 
were oppoled by Herebert, a brave and experi- 
enced general ; but he alfo was defeated, and loft 
his life in battle. Elated with this ſucceſs, the Danes 
penetrated farther into the country, ſo that all 
Eaſt-Anglia and Kent felt the effects of their bar- 
barous fury : and ſoon after London, Canterbury 
and Rocheſter, met with the like fate. As the 
whole deſign of theſe expeditions was plunder they 
ſeldom met with any other oppoſition than from 
the militia of the place where they landed; fo that 
they embarked with their booty before the people 
whom they pillaged could be properly fuſtained by 
the army. 

A. D. 840. From the variety of deſcents made 
be theſe piratical invaders in different parts of the 
kingdom, they had diſcovered the natural fertility 
of the country, and were determined, if poſſible 
to make a ſettlement in the iſland. Accordingly, 
a numerous body of them landed at Charmouth, 
where Egbert had, ſome years before, been de- 
feared. Alarmed at the great danger which now 
threatened his kingdom, Ethelwolf was rouſed 
from his monkiſh lethargy, and placing himſelf 
at the head of his forces, marched with all ex- 
pedition againſt the invaders of his country. A 
bloody battle enſued, in which the troops of E- 
thelwolf were defeated, and the enemy continued 
maſters of the field. But notwith'tanding this 
ſucceſs, the barbarians were convinced, from the 
great oppoſition they had met with, that a ſettle- 
ment could not be attempted with ſucceſs. The 
therefore abandoned their deſign for the preſent, 
and after pillaging the country retired to their 
ſhips, and once more quitted the iſland. 

*thelwolf was now convinced that a continued 
courſe of activity was neceſſary to fruſtrate the 
attempts of the reſtleſs and barbarous Danes. 
But the fatigues of military duty were far from 
being agreeable to his diſpoſition. He therefore, 
in order to procure that indolent tranquillity which 
he valued much more that power, reſolved to di- 


veſt himſelf of part of his dominions, and accord- 
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Ihe great power of Egbert ſo intimidated the 
Eaſt and South Saxons that they quietly ſubmit- 
ted to his victorious arms; and Egbert, having 
taken poſſeſſion of their reſpective kingdoms, an- 
nexed them to his own dominions. 

The example of the Eaſt and South-Saxons 
was followed by the Eaſt-Angles, who not only 
implored the protection of Egbert, but alſo took 
up arms in his defence. This ſo irritated Ber- 
nulf, king of Mercia, to whom they had been 
long ſubject, that he marched at the head of his 
forces againſt them, in order to chaſtiſe them for 
their perfidy. The Eaſt-Angles were exceeding 
formidable, having received conſiderable aſſiſt- 
ance from Egbert ; ſo that Bernulf had a difficulty 
to ſurmount much greater than he imagined. As 
ſoon as the two armies met a deſperate battle en- 
ſued, which laſted ſome time with equal obſtina- 
cy on both ſides, till at length victory declared in 
favour of the Eaſt-Angles, and Bernulf was 
found among the ſlain. 

This defeat convinced the Mercians that it was 
in vain to make any father attempts upon the 
Eaſt-Angles, more eſpecially as they were ſup- 
ported by the powerful Egbert. The immediate 
danger of their own country now called for their 
whole attention, to guard againſt which they 
placed one Wiglaf, a perſon of known valour 
and military proweſs, on the throne of Mercia. 

A. D. 825. But the power of Egbert was not 
to be reliſted. 


and obtained eaſy conqueſts over a weak and diſ- 
heartened people. 

rovince to another, and at length obliged to fly 
15 ſnelter to Seward, abbot of Croyland. In 


He marched at the head of his 
forces into the heart of the Mercian territories, 


Wiglaf was driven from one 


* 
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Book IV. 


Egbert was now poſſeſſed of more power and 
glory than any monarch that had had hitherto pre- 
ſided in the iſland ; and what he had acquired by 
the force of arms he endeavoured to preſerve by 


| the judiciouſneſs of his conduct. He permitted 


the inhabitants of the ſeveral kingdoms that had 
formed the Heptarchy to enjoy their former laws 


and cuſtoms, and to chuſe their kings, only pagi 
him an annual tribute as a mark of ſusjeckkon. 


By theſe means he reſtored peace throughout his 


dominions, and obtained the univerſal reſpect and 


affection of his ſubjects. 

But theſe flattering days of proſperity were ſoon 
obſcured by the clouds of adverſity, and the 
tranquillity of the nation interrupted by the ap- 
pearance of the Danes, who, for ſome time back, 
had, at different periods, committed the moſt bar- 


barous ravages in different parts of the iſland. 


A. D. 831. A conſiderable body of theſe pi- 
ratical invaders now landed in the iſland of She- 
pey, which they ravaged, and returned to their 
ſhips loaded with plunder. This ſucceſs encou- 
raged them to make a deſcent the year following 
at Tinemouth, but being, reſolutely oppoſed by 
the inhabitants, they re-embarked,, and cruiſing 
along the coaſt landed a body of near fifteen thou- 
ſand men at Charmouth in Dorſetſhire. 

A. D. 833. Egbert was no ſooner informed 
of the landing of theſe ferocious invaders than 
he immediately marched againſt them; but his ar- 
my being too weak, they gained a compleat vic- 
tory, and Egbert himſelf was indebted to the 
darkneſs of the night for his fafety. The Danes, 
however, had ſuſtained ſo conſiderable a loſs in 
the action, that they did not think proper to con- 


tinue their ravages, but retreated to their ſhips, 
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conſequenceof this, Egbert made himſelf. maſter || and, for ſome time, quitted the iſland. J 
of the kingdom of Mercia; but at the inerceſſion, || A. D. 836. The Britons in Cornwall had , 
of Seward he reſtored Wiglaf to the throne, per- || been long diſfatisfied with their ſituation, and t 
mitting him to retain the title of king, on con- were determined, if poſſible, to ſhake off the f 
dition of paying him an annual tribute. This || Saxon yoke. To effect this they invited over the 1 
condeſcenſion produced an advantageous effect, Danes to join them, and a numerous body of theſe p 
the Mercians (who eſteemed Wiglaf) being per- pirates landing in Cornwall, a conjunction was T 
fectly reconciled to the ſubmiſſive ſtate in which || immediately formed, they took the field and * 
they were reduced by the powerful Egbert. marched into the dominions of Egbert. 5 * 
A. D. 826. The only kingdom of the hep- But Egbert, notwithſtanding his late defeat, was 3; 
tarchy that now remained unconquered was Nor- || not to be intimidated. As ſoon as he heard of Ic 
thumberland, which, by inteſtine broils, had || this conjunction, he collected his forces, and o 
been long in the moſt diſtracted ſtate; all civil || marched with all expedition to give the enemy pe 
ſubordination was loſt, and the ſhadow of royalty || battle. The two armies met at a place called | 
only held by Ealdred. As ſoon, therefore, as || Hengſton-hill, where the fortune of Egbert pre- G 
Egbert had penetrated with his formidable army || vailed: the combined army was totally defeated, g. 
into the territories of Ealdred, he immediately || great numbers ſlain, and the reſt obliged to ſave . 
diſpatched meſſengers with offers of ſubmiſſion, || themſelves by a precipitate flight. The Danes 2 
kr: reſigned his kingdom to the conqueror, only || retired to their ſhips, and the Britons ſecured ed 
ſtipulating that he might, in future, govern as a || themſelves by taking ſhelter in their mountains. th 
deputy, what, before, he had ruled as vas Egbert now flattered himſelf with ſpending the ne 
A. D. 829. The victorious and intrepi - || remainder of his days in eaſe and tranquillity : tei 
bert having thus ſucceſsfully obtained the ulti- || but the reſtleſs Danes continuing to harraſs his do- mi 
mate wiſhes of his ambition, by reducing the || minions, he was once more called into the field, 
whole ſeven kingdoms of the heptarchy to his au- || and was once more victorious. The Danes were Po 
thority, convened a general aſſembly of all the || again defeated, and obliged to return without ine 
different ſtates to meet at Wincheſter, where by |] their booty. dif 
the unanimous conſent of both clergy and laity, || A. D. 838. From the repeated attacks of the off 
he was ſolemnly crowned king of England. Im- [| rapacious Danes, Egbert was convinced of the ons 
mediately after the ceremony he iſſued a procla- ]| neceſlity, of a fleet to check their progreſs, and we: 
mation or edict for aboliſhing all diſtinctions a- accordingly fitted out a number of ſhips for that ing 
mong the Saxon kingdoms, and commanded that, E ; but he had no ſooner accompliſhed this anc 
in future, the whole ſhould be called by the com- bulineſs than he paid the debt of nature, leaving tha 


mon name of ENGLAND, che crown to his ſon Ethelwolf. 1 | hell 
| | | gbert | 
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helm, their commander, fell among the lain, 
| 


Cray. II. 


tion of juſtice. He reigned as king of the Weſt- 
Saxons twenty-ſeven years; and ten years as ſove- 
reign of England. | 
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Egbert was formed both for conqueſt and go- 
vernment, being intrepid, wiſe and humane. He 
acquired a kingdom by his valour and military 
proweſs, and rendered his people happy by his 
prudence, beneficence, and impartial adminiſtra- 


6g 
Remarkable Occurrences during the reign of Egbert. 


803. A dreadful famine in Scotland. 


824. A great Mortality in England, and another Famine in 
Scotland. 


826. An Inundation of the Humber; which did conſiderable 


dam 


age. 
831. Boogie: king of Scotland, drowned ini paſling the river 
8 


Pei. | | 
836. A violent Inundation of the Tweed, which did conſi- 
derable damage, and deſtroyed great numbers of cattle, 
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Ethelwolf, being attached to a monaſtic life, negle#s the affairs 
which the Danes land in different parts of England, but are oppoſe 


of government, in conſequence of 
by the inhabitants with va- 


rious ſucceſs. Ethelwolf at length marches againſt them, and is defeated. He relinquiſhes a part 


of his dominions to his ſon Atbelſtan. 


The Danes continue to commit farther ravages in various 


parts of the iſland. Etbelwolf makes a pilgrimage to Rome, and on his return marries Judith, 


the daughter of ting 


Charles the Bald. During his abſence a. conſpiracy is formed to diveſt him 


of the ſovereignty, but on his arrival matters are accommodated, and tranquillity reſtored. He grants 
the tithes of the kingdom to the clergy, which is confirmed by the ſtates and people, Makes his 


will, and ſoon after pays the debt of nature. 


A. D.FF HE. prudent and diſcerning Egbert, 
$38. being conſcious of the advantages he 
had obtained from the extreme devotion to 
which the Engliſh Saxons were attached, endea- 
voured to remove the like from his ſon Ethel- 
wolf; and therefore, when on his death-bed, be- 
ſought him not to become a ſlave to that indolence 
which he ſaw predominant in his temper, and 
which, he was apprehenſive, ſhould it be indulg- 
ed, might prove fatal to him and his kingdom. 

Ethelwolf had been educated in a cloiſter, and 

even taken the orders of a ſub-deacon in the mo- 
naſtery of Wincheſter during the life of his elder 
brother ; but, on his death, pope Leo granted a 
diſpenſation, whereby he was permitted to marry, 
and aſſume a ſecular life. After leaving the 
cloiſter he ſerved under his father againſt the 
Danes with great reputation, but he' could ne- 
ver ſhake off his attachment to a monaſtic life ; 
and when he acceded-to the throne, notwithſtand- 
ing the advice of his dying parent, he gave a 
looſe to his favourite paſſion, neglected the affairs 
of government, and preſerved the character of a 
monk, inſtead of that of a monarch. 

The Danes, encouraged by the indolent diſpo- 
ſition of Ethelwolf made ſeveral deſcents in En 
gland, and committed the moſt horrid ravages 
wherever they went. In the firſt year of his reign 
a conſiderable body of theſe piratical rovers land- 
ed at . but before they could pillage 
the country, Wulf heard, a brave and intrepid ge- 
neral, attacked and routed them with great Naugh- 
ter, obliging thoſe who eſcaped to fly to their 
thips with the greateſt precipitation. | 

Soon after this they made a ſecond deſcent at 
Portland, upon which Ethelwolf, who was too 
inactive to take the command of the army himſelf, 
diſpatched Edellielm, a brave and experienced 
officer, to oppoſe them. For ſome time the Sax- 
ons engaged the pirates with ſuch fury, that they 
were thrown into the utmoſt diſorder ; but receiv- 
ing freſh applies from their ſhips, they rallied, 
and returned to the charge with ſuch reſolution, 
that the Engliſh were entirely defeated, and Edel- 


| 


A. D. $39. In the beginning of this year the 
piratical Danes landed at Romney, where they 
were oppoled by Herebert, a brave and experi- 
enced general; but he alſo was defeated, and loft 
his life in battle. Elated with this ſucceſs, the Danes 
penetrated farther into the country, ſo that all 
Eaſt-Anglia and Kent felt the effects of their bar- 
barous fury : and ſoon after London, Canterbury 
and Rocheſter, met with the like fate. As the 
whole deſign of theſe expeditions was plunder they 
ſeldom met with any other oppoſition than from 
the militia of the place where they landed; fo that 
they embarked with their booty before the people 
whom they pillaged could be properly fuſtained by 
the army. . 

A. D. 840. From the variety of deſcents made 
be theſe piratical invaders in different parts of the 
17S. rape they had diſcovered the natural fertility 
of the country, and were determined, if poflible 
to make a ſettlement in the iſland. Accordingly, 
a numerous body of them landed at Charmouth, 
where Egbert had, ſome years before, been de- 


| feated. Alarmed at the great danger which now 


threatened his kingdom, Ethelwolf was rouſed 
from his monkiſh lethargy, and placing himſelf 
at the head of his forces, marched with all ex- 
pedition againſt the invaders of his country. A 
bloody battle enſued, in which the troops of E- 
thelwolf were defeated, and the enemy continued 
maſters of the field. But notwithſtanding this 
ſucceſs, the barbarians were convinced, from the 
great oppoſition they had met with, that a ſettle- 
ment could not be attempted with ſucceſs. They 
therefore abandoned their deſign for the preſent, 
and after pillaging the country retired ro their 
ſhips, and once more quitted the iſland. 

*thelwolf was now convinced that a continued 
courſe of activity was neceſſary to "fruſtrate the 
attempts of the reſtleſs and barbarous Danes. 
But the fatigues of military duty were far from 
being agreeable to his diſpoſition. He therefore, 
in order to procure that indolent tranquillity which 
he valued much more that power, reſolved to di- 


veſt himſelf of part of hisdominions, and accord- 


No. 7. 


ingly 


8 


70 
ingly reſigned the counties of Eſſex, Kent, and 
Suſſex to his ſon Athelſtan. | | 
A. D. 845. The inveſting of Athelſtan with 
the ſovereign power over theſe parts of his domi- 
nions greatly contributed towards the ſecurity of 
the ſouthern coaſt ; but the other parts of the 
kingdom were ſtill expoſed to the ravages of the 
mercileſs Danes. A prodigious number of theſe 
piratical invaders landed near the mouth of the 
river Parret in Somerſetſhire ; but being attacked 
with great fury by the Engliſh forces, they were 
totally defeated, and the principal part of their ar- 
my cut to pieces. 
A. D. 851. This overthrow had ſo ſickened the 
Danes that they deſiſted from any farther inva- 
ſions for the ſpace of fix years, at the expiration 
of which they landed in much greater bodies than 
they had hitherto done, being reſolved to accom- 
liſh their grand deſign of making a ſettlement 
in the iſland. But the event did not anſwer their 
expectations. One party was routed at Wenbury, 
by Ceorle governor of Devonſhire, and another 
was defeated by Alcher governor of Kent, while 


Athelſtan defeated them in a naval engagement 


near Sandwich, took nine of their ſhips, and 


obliged the reſt to leave the coaſt —As no men- 


tion is made of Athelſtan after this action, it is 
conjectured he fell in the glorious attempt of reſ- 
cuing his country from the ravages of an invete- 
and mercileſs enemy. 

A. D. $52. But notwithſtanding theſe misfor- 
tunes the Danes were not to be intimidated, 
They embarked the following ſpring on board a 
fleet of three hundred ſail, entered the river 
Thames, ravaged London and Canterbury, and 
penetrated into Surry ; but being met at a place 
called Oakly, by Ethelwolf and his ſon Ethel- 
bald, a deſperate battle enſued, which terminated 
in favour of the Engliſh, the Danes being routed 
with great ſlaughter. 

A ſhort time after this the Danes landed in the 
Iſle of Thanet, where they were attacked by Eal- 
ker and Huda governors of Kent and Surry. The 
beginning of the action was favourable to the 
Engliſh ; but at length victory declared for the 
Danes, and both the governors fell in the con- 


flict. The Danes then removed to the Iſle of 


Sheepey, where they took up their winter quare 


ters, and erected ſeveral fortifications ſor their 


future ſecurity. 


A. D. 854. Ethelwolf had, for ſome time, 
ſormed the reſolution of making a pilgrimage to 
Rome, and, notwithſtanding the dangerous ſitu- 
ation of his kingdom, he was now determined to 
carry his deſign into execution. Accordingly, 
| 


paired to that city, where he was received with 


tak ing with him his youngeſt ſon Alfred, he re- 


particular marks of reſpect by Leo IV. the then 
pontiff; and in his turn gave his holineſs the 
moſt ſubſtantial proofs of his ſubmiſſion and re- 
gard. During his ſtay at Rome he ſpent the 


greater part of his time in religious exerciſes, vi- 


liting every ſhrine, and paying his devotions to 
every relic, He rebuilt the Engliſh college 
which had been reduced to aſhes, and engaged ta 
extend the tax of St. Peter's-pence throughout 
his kingdom. Beſides this liberality, he under- 
took to pay an annual tribute of three hundred 
marks, two thirds of which were appointed for 
defraying the expence of tapers in the churches of 
I 


| government, reſolved to indulge 
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Boox IV. 
St. Peter and St. Paul, and the other third w 
a preſent to the pope himſelf, 


A. D. 855. After ſtaying a year at R 

Ethelwolf —. leave of his holineks and * 
for his own dominions. On his way he ſtopped at 
the court of France, where he fell in love with 
Judith, daughter of Charles the Bald. This 
young princeſs was a widow, though no more than 
thirteen years of age; but notwithſtanding the 
great diſparity of their years, Ethelwolf married 
her, and indulged himſelf for ſome time in the 
French court, without paying the leaſt attention 
to the welfare of his country. 
In the mean time England was expoſed to the 
inſults of the rapacious Danes, who, taking ad- 
vantage of the king's. abſence, made ſeveral in- 
curſions from their ſettlement in the Iſle of Shee- 
pey. Ethelbald, the king's ſecond ſon, a prince 
of an 3 diſpoſition, was fo irritated at the 
negligence of his father, that he formed a deſign 
of ſeizing the ſcepter, in which he was joined by 
the greater part of the nobility, but more parti- 
cularly Alſten, biſhop of Wincheſter, who was 
an undaunted patriot, and at that time in great re- 
putation with the people. Several conſultations 
were held on the ſubject, and it was at length re- 
ſolved that Ethelbald ſhould afſume the govern- 
ment, and take poſſeſſion of that throne, which his 
father, from his weakneſs and ſuperſtition, was 
ſo ill qualified to fill. Meaſures were accordingly 
cancerted for fixing the ſovereignty in Ethelbald, 
but before they could be carried into execution, 
Ethelwolf, accompanied by his new queen, re- 
turned to his dominions. 

The arrival of the king did not intimidate E- 
thelbald : he peniecuicy his deſign with the fame 
vigour as before, and Ethelwolf made preparati- 
ons for oppoſing him. The torch of civil dis- 
cord was now lighted, and every thing ſeemed to 
threaten deſtruction to the country, when the no- 
blemen and prelates interpoſed, and, by their 
good offices, prevailed on the king and his ſon to 
accommodate their differences without the effu- 
ſion of human blood. This was accordingly 
done by Ethelwolf's ceding to Ethelbald the an- 
tient kingdom of Weſſex, reſerving the other parts 
of the iſland to himſelf. 

Peace and tranquillity being thus reſtored, 
Ethelwolf, inſtead of attending to the affairs of 
his favourite 
paſſion of augmenting the power of the church ; 
and accordingly beſtowed on the clergy a dona- 
tion for which they had contended for ſeveral 
centuries. They had maintained that the Mo- 
ſaic law, which gave to the Levites the tenth parc 
of all the produce of the land was obligatory to 
Chriſtians, and this doctrine they preached up 
with the utmoſt aſſiduity; but hitherto the inte- 
reſt of the laity had been too ſtrong for their ar- 
guments. The power of Ethelwolf, however, 
effected what all their eloquence had attempted 
in vain, He ſummoned a general aſſembly of the 
ſtates, and, by a formal charter, granted tithes 
to the church, which he ordered to be levied 
throughaut the kingdom. This grant was con- 
firmed by the ſtates and people, who might pro- 
bably be the more ready to conſent thereto, from 
conſidering it in a religious light, and ſuppoſing 
that it might be a means of their obtaining the 


Divine aſſiſtance againſt the ferocious Danes, who 
had 
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had long been a terror to the inhabitants of va- 


rious parts of the iſland. 


Ethelwolf, having thus accompliſhed his grand 
deſign in favour of the church, ſpent the reſt of 
his days in acts of charity and devotion: At 
length, finding his end approaching, he made 
his will, in order to prevent any diſputes that 
might otherwiſe ariſe among his children after his 
death. He bequeathed his regal domains to his 
two eldeſt ſons, with this diſtinction, that Ethal- 
bald ſhould ſtill enjoy the territories already aſ- 
ſigned him, and Ethelbert thoſe which had been 
retained by himſelf. If either died, the ſurvivor 
was to ſucceed to the whole, and in caſe of the 
deaths of both, the third ſon, was to be the next 
heir. His perſonal eſtates he gave to charitable 
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uſes, and ordered that all his ſucceſſors ſhould 
1 one poor perſon out of every tenth fa- 
mily. W | 
Ethelwolf, having thus ſettled his temporal 
concerns, directed his attention towards making 
the neceſſary preparations for futurity, and at 
length paid the debt of nature; after ſwaying the 
Engliſh ſceptre for the ſpace of nineteen years. 
He died at Wincheſter on the 13th of January, 
857, and was buried at Steining in Suſſex. He 
left behind him the character of a well-diſpoſed 
prince, who might have ſhone in his exalted 
ſphere, had he not been actuated by the predo- 
minant bigotry and ſuperſtition of the age in 
which he lived; 
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II. 


ETHELBALD AND ETHELBERT:. 


Ethelbald purſues wicked courſes, for which he is reprimanded by Swithin biſhop of Wincheſter. He re- 
forms, but ſoon. after dies, leaving his brother Ethelbert ſole monarch of England. The Danes land at 
Southampton, and deſtroy the city of Wincheſter. 


great ſlaughter. 
Ethelbert. 


A. D. S no oppoſition was made to the will 
857. X of the late king, Ethelbert took poſ- 
ſeſſion of the dominions of his father, while Ethel- 
bald kept his ſeat on the throne of Weſſex. 
Ethelbald was a very wicked and profligate 
prince: he was both indolent and perfidious, and 
governed his people in the moſt arbitrary and 
cruel manner. - Soon after the death of his father, 
he committed inceſt, by marrying Judith his mo- 
ther-in-law, for which, and other vices, he was 
rimanded by Swithin biſhop of Wincheſter, 
This good prelate, being grieved at the enormous 
actions of his maſter, exerted his utmoſt endea- 
vours to bring him to a ſenſe of his crimes, and 
at length happily ſucceeded. Ethelbald was con- 
ris of the impropriety of his conduct, and be- 
gan his reform by divorcing his wife Judith. A 
change of government immediately ſucceeded, 
and Ethelbald endeavoured to make atonement 
for his faults by a ſtrict obſervance of religious 
duties, and beſtowing benefactions on the church. 
But the people were hardly ſenſible of this happy 
alteration when the king paid the debt of nature, 
leaving his brother Ethelbert fole monarch of 
England. ' © 
A. D. 860. The diſpoſitions of thefe two princes 
were directly oppoſite, Ethelbert being as remark - 
able for his virtues as his brother had been for his 
vices. His adminiſtration was conducted with 
ſuch prudence and moderation, that tranquillity 
prevailed throughout his dominions, and he lived 
univerſally reſpected and beloved by his Mbjects. 
But this tranquillity was ſoon diſturbed by the 
reſtleſs Danes. The Engliſh had been ſome time 
tree from their barbarous ravages, and ſuppoſing. 
themſelves ſecure under the mild government of 
Ethelbert, made no preparations to prevent their 
being again oppreſſed by theſe pirarical invaders. 
A naval force, the only bulkwark that could de- 


fend them, was neglected: the coaſts were un- 


guarded, and the whole kingdom expoſed to the 
invaſions of foreign enemies. 


| 


: 


They are oppoſed by the Engliſh, and defeated with 


They land in the Iſle of Thanet and commit the moſt horrid barbarities. Death of 


A. D. 862. In conſequence of this remiſſneſs, 
a conſiderable body of Danes landed at South- 
ampton, and not meeting with any oppoſition 
they extended their ravages to Wincheſter, which 
they firſt plundered, and then reduced to aſhes. 
The inhabitants, inſtead of attempting to make 
any reſiſtance, betook themſelves to flight, which 
filled the Danes with ſuch an inſolent confidence, 
that they feared no oppoſition, and therefore 
marching into the more interior parts of the coun- 
try, they reduced the inhabitants to the moſt ab- 
ject ſtate of diſtreſs, plundering wherever they 
went, and marking their route with deſolation 
and ruin. 

Ofric and Ethelwolf, two diſtinguiſhed generals 
of the Engliſh forces, hearing of the diſtreſſed 
ſituation of their countrymen, and the rapid pro- 
greſs made by theſe barbarous invaders, marched 
with all expedition againſt them. The conſe- 
quence of this was, that a deſperate battle enſued, 
which, for ſome time, was maintained with great 
obſtinacy on both ſides, till at length victo- 
ry declared in favour of the Engliſh. The 
Danes were rquted with great ſlaughter, and the 
few that eſcaped the ſword ſaved themſelves by a a 
precipitate flight, leaving the plunder they had 
obtained in the hands of the conquerors. 

A. D. 865. But notwithſtanding this defeat, 
the Danes were far from being intimidated. A 
prodigious body of them landed in the Ifle of Tha- 
net, and committed ſuch hornd ravages as are 
ſhocking to humanity. The inhabitants of Kear, 
deſirous of diverting the ſtorm which threatened 
them, had recourſe to negotiation, and agreed to 
pay them a conſiderable ſum of money, in order 
to ſave their eſtates from inevitable ruin. The 
Danes readily agreed to theſe propoſals ; but be- 
ing perſuaded that they could gain more by pillage 
than the ſums ſtipulated in the treaty, they per= 
fidiouſly took advantage of the truce, and, re-com- 
mencing their ſhocking ravages in the night, laid 
the caſtern part of the country waſte with 1 and 

| word. 
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word. They ſpared neither age nor ſex, and 


wherever they went their paths were marked with 
the moſt horrid deſtruction. The churches were 
levelled with the —— the monaſteries reduced 
to aſhes, and thoſe of a religious order treated with 


the moſt inhuman brutality. 


- * 


A. D. 866. Theſe ſhocking acts of cruelty | 


a. a. — 


life, after having rei 


univerſally beloved and revered by his ſubjects. 
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IV. 
I. 


Ethelred accedes to the throne on the death of his brother Ethelbert. The Danes land in Eaft- Anglia, and 
make themſelves maſters of Northumberland. They commit the moſt horrid ravages in different parts 
, the kingdom. Remarkable inſtance of virtuous fortitude in the abbeſs and nuns of Coldingham, The 
Danes defeat the Engliſh at Thetford, and cruelly put to death Edmund the tributary king of Eaft- 


Anglia. 
which the Engliſh prove viftorious. 
defeated, receives a mortal wound, and dies. 


A. D. OO ſtrictly was the will of Ethelwolf ad- 
$66. x hered to, that notwithſtanding Ethel- 
bert left two ſons, yet, on his demiſe, his brother 
Ethelred ſucceeded to the throne, to which he was 
admitted by the unanimous voice of the people. 
Ethelred began his reign with an act of injuſ- 
rice, by poſſeſſing himſelf of ſome territories which 
had been jointly given by his father between 
him and his brother Alfred. In conſequence of 
this Alfred appealed to the nobles, who had been 
witneſſes to the deed, and a new convention was 
ratified, ſtipulating that Alfred ſhould ſucceed to 
the kingdom on the death of Ethelred, and that, 
in the mean time, he ſnould poſſeſs certain domains 
for ſupporting him in a manner conſiſtent with his 
dignity. This being ſubmitted to by Ethelred, 
an accommodation took place, and the two bro- 


thers unanimoufly agreed to exert their joint ef- 


forts againſt the Danes, who were now become ſo 
formidable as to require the ſtrongeſt union to 
prevent their becoming maſters of the Whole 
ifland. 

The continual deſcents of theſe piratical in- 
vaders had greatly weakened the authority of the 
kings of Weſſex over the princes of Mercia, Eaſt- 


Anglia, and Northumberland. The tributary | 


princes of thoſe reſpective diſtrifts had almoſt 
thrown off their allegiance, and were on the point 
of aſſuming the ſame authority they had held pre- 
vious to the diſſolution of the heptarchy. . 
The moſt powerful of theſe tributary princes 
was Ofbert, king of Northumberland, from whoſe 
miſeonduct the Danes were encouraged to make 
farther devaſtations in various parts of the iſland. 
Oſbert, returning one day from hunting, called at 
the houſe of Bruen Brocard, a nobleman of diſ- 
tinction, for refreſhment. Brocard happening to 
be abſent, his lady, a woman of great beauty, en- 
tertained the king, who, after dinner, ſeduced her 


to her chamber, under pretence of ſecret buſineſs, 


and yiolated her honour, On her huſband's ar- 
rival ſhe informed him of the outrage, at which 
he was ſo irritated, that he vowed a ſevere revenge; 
but his reſentment was not confined to the perſon 
who had injured him: the meaſures he took wert 
of a general nature: he ſacrificed to a perſonal 
injury the lives of thouſands, and involved his 
country in miſery and diſtreſs. He privately made 
a voyage to Denmark, informed Ivar, the then 


| 


Ethelred and Alfred march againſt them, but are defeated. Another battle takes place, in 
Ethelred again marches againſt twve invagers of his country, but is 


| reigning monarch, of the injury he had ſuſtained, 


and requeſted him to eſpouſe his caule, by atrempr- 
ing to make himſelf maſter of Northumberland, 


which he repreſented to be in ſo weak a ſtate, that 


it might be taken without the leaſt danger. Ivar 
readily liſtened to this propoſal, and a powerful 
fleet was immediately fitted out under the com- 
mand of him and his brother Hubba, on board 
of which was a prodigious number of troops, and 
every thing neceſſary for effecting the deſign pro- 
jected by Brocard. 

A. D. 867. Thus prepared, the Danes em- 
barked for England, and landed, without the 
leaſt oppoſition, in the territories of the Eaſt- 
Angles, where they took up their winter quar- 
ters. 

In the enſuing ſpring they marched into Nor- 
thumberland, and directed their courſe towards 
York, where Oſbert at that time kept his court; 
and had he ſatisfied himſelf with defending that 
city, the Danes would, in all probability, have 
been defeated. But the impetuoſity of his cou- 
rage gained the aſcendancy over his prudence. 
On their approach near the city he ſallied out to 
meet them, and a deſperate battle enſued, in 
which Oſbert fell among the ſlain, The Danes 
obtained a compleat victory, and the inhabitants, 
in order to ſecure their lives and properties,entered 
into a treaty with Ivar, by which he was permitted 
to take quiet poſſeſſion of the kingdom of Nor- 
thumberland. | | 

A. D. 868. Not ſatisfied with the poſſeſſions 
they had already obtained, the Danes reſolved to 
extend their conqueſts, and accordingly pene- 
trated into Mercia, committing the moſt horrid 


' ravages in their march. Buthred, the then tribu- 


tary prince of that province, fearful of the con- 
ſequences, applied for affiſtance to Ethelred ; 
who readily promiſed to join his forces in order 
to ſtop the progreſs of the invaders. He ac- 
cordingly ſer out with his brother Alfred, at the 
head of an army, and joining the Mexcians, ap- 
proached the Daniſh forces ; but they had poſted 
themſelves in ſo advantageous a place, that Ethel- 


red was defirous of avoiding a battle, in conſe- 
| quence of which both parties conſented to a 
truce. 


As. D. 869. But this truce was ſoon broke by 
the perfidious Danes, who, directing thei: march 


towards 


25 Baox TY * 

atly diſtreſſed the mind of - Echelbert. He 
Tow with grief the miſeries of his country which 
| he could not prevent; and giving way to deſpair, 
it ſo wrought upon his ſpirits as to diveſt him of 
ſole monarch ſix years 
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per diſtance from the camp. 
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towards Northumberland, committed the moſt 
horrid outrages. Among other acts of cruelty, 
they plundered the monaſtery of Bardney in Lin- 
colnſhire, put all the monks to death, and then 
levelled the building with the ground. The mo- 
naſteries of Peterborough, Ely, and indeed all 
that were ſituated in their way, ſhared the ſame 
fate; towns and cities were laid in aſhes, women 
raviſhed and murdered, and neither age, ſex or 
quality were ſufficient to ſecure the wretched in- 
habitants from the wantonneſs of ſavage cruelty. 
The cataſtrophe of the abbeſs and nuns of Col- 
dingham Abbey in Yorkſhire was truly deplora- 
ble. Underſtanding that the Danes intended to 
attack the convent, Ebba, the abbeſs, in order 
to ſecure herſelf and - nuns from falling ſacrifices 
to the luſtful paſſions of the Danes, propoſed that 
they ſhould disfigure their faces, by cutting off 
their noſes and upper lips. The propoſal was 
readily embraced, and the abbeſs ſetting the ex- 
ample, it was followed by the whole ſiſterhood. 


This expedient produced the deſired effect with 


regard to their honour, but it was purchaſed at 
the expence of their lives : for the brutal Danes, 
incenſed at their diſappointment, ſhut up the 
nuns in the monaſtery, and ſetting fire to it, they 
all periſhed in the flames. ' 

A. D. 870. After continuing ſome time in 
Northumberland, the Danes made a deſcent into 
the province of Eaſt-Anglia, committing in their 
route the moſt horrid ravages. Edmund, the 
then tributary king of that diſtri, led his forces 
againſt them, and the two armies meeting at Thet- 
ford a dreadful battle enſued, which terminated 
in favour of the Danes. The Engliſh forces were 
totally routed, and the victors purſuing their 
conqueſt, great numbers were put to the ſword. 
Edmund himſelf was taken priſoner, and became an 
object of their ſavage cruelty, the barbarians tying 
him to a tree as a butt or mark, and then ſhoot- 
ing him to death with arrows. His remains were 
afterwards decently interred, and from the ſpot 
where they were depoſited, together with the cir- 
cumſtances of his death, the town of St. Ed- 
mund's-bury in Suffolk received its name. 

A. D. $71. Having ſecured the kingdom of 
Eaſt-Anglia, the Danes marched into the country 
of the Weſt-Saxons, the only people that could 
diſconcert their deſign of ſubjecting the whole 
iſland to their ambition and cruelty. They ſoon 
penetrated as far as Reading in Berkſhire, which, 
from its fituation on the confluence of the rivers 
Thames and Kennet, they found might be eaſily 
defended with a ſmall force againſt a powerful 
army. Here, therefore, they fixed their head- 
quarters, and to render the poſt more difficult of 
acceſs, they made a deep trench between the two 
rivers, which they ſtrongly fortified with ram- 
parts. | 4 
In the mcan time Ethelwulf, earl of the county, 
a man of an intrepid diſpoſition, obſerving the 


firuation of the enemy, and that they Aten ſent | 


out ſtrong detachments to forage, determined to 
make an attack on then when they were at a pro- 
Accordingly he fell 
upon one of their ſtrongeſt parties at a place called 
Engleficld, when, after an obſtinate reſiſtance, 
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they were routed and 7 to flight, and one of 
their commanders killed on the ſpot. 
This gleam of ſucceſs encouraged Ethelred 
and Alfred, who had united their forces, to march 
with all expedition againſt the enemy. On their 
arrival near Reading they were joĩned by the forces 
under the brave Ethelwulf, and having cut off 
all the advanced parties of the enemy, made pre- 
parations for attacking the fortreſs itſelf; The 
Danes, who had collected all their forces within 
the town, perceiving their danger, made a vi- 
gorous ſally on the Engliſh forces, and, after an 
obſtinate engagement, in which the brave Ethel- 
wulf was ſlain; obtained a victory. 

But this defeat was far from intimidating the 
Engliſh; on the contrary they were anxious for a 
ſecond engagement, that they might have the op- 
portunity of revenging the death of the brave 
Ethelwulf, Accordingly, four days after their 
defeat they again marched towards the enemy, 
who advanced from the town to meet them, and 
drew up their army in two bodies, one of which 
was commanded by Ivar and Hubba, and the 
other by their generals. Ethelred made the like 
diſpoſition of his forces, placing himſelf at the 
head of one party, and his brother Alfred at that 
of the other. | 

The two armies met on a plain near Aſhdown, 
and the attack was begun with great fury by Al- 
fred, who, for ſome time, nobly ſuſtained the 
ſhock of the whole Daniſh army. It happened 
that Ethelred was then engaged in hearing maſs in 
his tent, and though Alfred ſent a meſſenger re- 
queſting his immediate attendance, yet he would 
not move till the ſervice was over. As ſoon, how- 


ever, as Ethelred joined his forces with thoſe of 


his brother, the Danes, who had ſtood firm a- 
gainſt the charge of Alfred, gave way, a dreadful 
carnage enſued, and the enemy was obliged to 
ſeek their ſafety by a precipitate flight. One of 
their principal commanders, with many of their 
nobles, were found among the ſlain. 

The ſcattered remains of the Daniſh army fled 
to Reading, from whence, about a fortnight 
after their defeat, they made an excurſion, and 
were attacked by the royal brothers at Baſing in 
Hampſhire ; but here victory declared in favour 
of the Danes, and the Engliſh, after ſuſtaining 
ſome loſs, were obliged to retire. 

About two months after this the two armies 
met at Merton in Surry, and a deſperate battle 
enſued, which, for ſome time, appeared likely 
to terminate in favour of the Engliſh ; but the 
Danes having rallied their forces, ruſhed to the 
charge with ſuch impetuoſity, that the Engliſh 
were obliged to give way, and the laurel they had 
ſo nearly obtained fell into the hands of the 
enemy. Many of the Engliſh nobility fell among 
the ſlain, and the brave Ethelred received a 
wound that proved mortal, and of which he died 
on the 27th of April, 872, leaving the king- 
dom to his brother Alfred. He was buried at 
Winburn in Dorſetſhire, and his death was uni- 
verſally lamented by his ſubjects, whom he had 


governed with moderation, prudence, juſtice and 
humanity. | 
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Altred! tcceeds his. Brother Ethelred on the throne of England. Marches. againſt: the Danes, and is 
_ worſted. Enters into two, treaties with them, both of which they violate, after committing the moſh 


Hborrid ravages, and make themſelves. maſters of Exeter. | 
Exeter, and enters into another treaty, in which he obliges them to quit the kingdom. 


Deſtroys. the Daniſh | 
Another body 


% Danes make themſelves maſters of Mercia, and commit the moſt horrid' ravages. Alfred conceals 
" himſelf in ibè cottage of a cow-berd, and afterwards retires to a deſart part of Somerſetſhire. Odun, 
earl of Devonſbire; engages the Danes, and obtains à compleat victory. Alfred gets admiſſion inta 
the Daniſh camp by: diſguiſing himſelf in the character of a muſician. He engages the Danes, and ob- 
tains a compleat victory. Allows them the ſame privileges with his own ſubjetts. | Eftabliſbes 4 mili 
tia, encreaſes his navy, and eretts fortreſſes in different. parts of the kingdom. A prodigious: body of 
Danes land in England, under the command of a famous leader named Haſtings ' upon which Alfred 
marches againſt them, obtains a. compleat victory, and obliges them to abandon the iſland. He divides 


the kingdom into counties, hundreds and tythings. 


Makes many wiſe regulations for the good order 


and government of his ſubjets. His death and character. 


A. D. VN the death of Ethelred his brother 
$72. Alfred“ ſucceeded to the throne, and 
Was crowned.+ at Wincheſter amidſt the univerſal 
acclamations of the people. Though only twen- 
ty-two years of age at the time of his acceſſion, 
yet he had given ſo many inſtances of his being a 
7582 man, a ſound politician and a courageous 
oldier, that no prince, perhaps, ever aſcended the 
throne with a more fayourable proſpect of reign- 
ing in the hearts of his ſubjects. But at the ſame 
time he was ſurrounded with difficulties, and ex- 
doſed, on every ſide to the moſt imminent dangers 
om a lawleſs and barbarous enemy. Many of 
the principal cities in his kingdom were levelled 
with the ground; the farms; were deſtroyed ; 
agriculture was neglected; and the dejected pea- 
fant ne for want of bread, in the midſt of fields 
that lately waved with all the beauties of a golden 
harveſt. | 
Such a ſituation would have ſtaggered the for- 
titude of a ſoul leſs intrepid and enterprizing than 
Alfred's; but his penetrating genius pointed out 
reſources to ſupport him under all his difficulties, 
and he determined either to relieve his country, 
or gloriouſly periſh in the attempt. He therefore 
applied hiniſelf with great diligence to revive a- 
mong his troops that diſcipline which he thought 
moſt likely to lead to conqueſt. He knew that 
great difficulties could only be ſurmounted by 
great efforts; and that the utmoſt activity was 
neceſſary to prevent the moſt alarming misfor- 
tunes. The meaſures he took were, therefore, 
of ſuch a nature as to preſage the reſtoration of 
happineſs. and tranquillity to his people. They 
ſaw the noble exertions of royalty in their defence, 
and flattered themſelves with future felicity. The 
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Alfred had given very early prognoſtics of thoſe great 
virtues and ſhining talents by which he afterwards ſaved his 
country from utter ruin and ſubverfion. He was always the 
fayounte of his father; but being indulged in all the pleaſures 
of youth, his education had been ſo greatly neglected, that, 
when twelve years of age, he was totally ignorant of the low- 
eſt elements of literature. His genius was firſt rouſed by the 
recital of Saxon poems, in which the queen greatly delighted; 
and this ſpecies of erudition expanded thoſe noble and elevated 
ſentiments which he had received from nature, Encouraged 


by the queen, and ſlimulated by his own ardent inclination, | 


| 


| 


, 


firmneſs and intrepidity of the monarch. revived 
the drooping ſpirits of the ſubject. The. ſoldiers 
caught the noble infection, and doubted not but, 
under ſo able a leader, their future efforts. would 
be crowned with ſuccels. | | 

Satisfied of the affe tions of his people, and 
the unſhaken confidence of the army, Alfred ap- 
plied himſelf with great diligence to correct every 
abuſe which had crept into the civil adminiſtra- 
tion; but his attention was ſoon: called off from 
the affairs of government to thoſe of the field. 
The barbarous Danes ſtill continued to commit 
the moſt horrid ravages, and though Alfred's 
forces were very inferior in point of number to 
thoſe of the enemy, yet he collected what. troops 
he could, and marched againft them, reſolved, 
if poſſible, to relieve his people from ſuch mer- 
cileſs oppreſſors. The two armies met at Wilton; 
and a deſperate battle enſued, in the commence- 
ment of which the Engliſh had the advantage, 
and obliged the Danes to quit their ground. ;, but 
the latter finding by the purſuit, the inferiority, of 
Alfred's forces in point of number, rallied, and 
charging the Engliſh overpowered them merely 
by dint of ſuperiority of numbers. This engage- 
ment, however, ſo fully convinced the Danes of 
the military proweſs of Alfred, and the ſpirit with 


which the Engliſh troops were likely to behave 


under ſuch a commander that they willingly en- 
tered into a treaty with him for a ſafe retreat, pro- 
miſing on that condition, to depart the kingdom. 
They accordingly marched to London, where 
they were permitted to take up their winter quar- 
ters. 

A. D. 873. The perfidious Danes did not 


long preſerve the treaty they had made . Al: 
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their old practices, pillaging the adjacent country, 
and committing the moſt violent diſorders where- 


ever they went. Buthred, the tributary. king of | 
Mercia, (in whoſe territories London was ſitu- 


ated) purchaſed a peace with them, on condition 
of their retiring to Lindſey in Lincolnſhire. But 
this was a diſtriẽt they had already laid waſte, and 
was therefore no agreeable ſpot to a people whoſe 
trade was rapine and violence. They ſo far, in- 
deed fulfilled their engagement with Buthred as to 
retire to the place ſtipulated; but they ſoon remov- 


ed from thence into Derbyſhire, and laid the | 


whole country deſolate with fire and ſword. Buth- 


red, finding himſelf unable to withſtand an enemy, 


who could neither be reſiſted by force, nor bound 


by treaty, gave himſelf up to deſpair, abandoned 


his kingdom, and repaired to Rome, where he 
ſpent the remainder of his days in the gloomy re- 
ceſſes of a cloiſter. 

A. D. 874. On the abdication of Buthred, 
the Danes made themſelves maſters of Mercia, 
and ſet up one Ceolwulph, a man of mean ahili- 
ties, to govern that part of the kingdom as their 
deputy, while they concerted meaſures for redu- 
eing the whole to their authority. They had re- 
ceived conſiderable reinforcements from the con- 
tinent, and being too numerous to ſubſiſt in one 
place, they divided their army into two bodies. 
One of theſe, commanded by Halfden, a Daniſh 
king, marched into Northumberland, and winrer- 
ed on the banks of the Tyne; while the other, 
headed by three celebrated chiefs, took up their 
quarters at Cambridge. 

A. D. 875. The proceedings of the Danes 
greatly alarmed Alfred. He clearly ſaw that ft 


would be impoffible to conquer an enemy whoſe | 


armies were continually reinforced with freſh 
troops; and therefore wiſely applied himſelf to 
prevent, if poſſible, their future increaſe. To 
effect this, he fitted out a fleet of ſhips in order 
to guard the coaſts, and was foon convinced that 
the meaſures he had taken were not in vain. A 
Danifh ſquadron of ſeven fail made an attempt to 
land on the coaſt of Kent, but were prevented by 
the fleet of Alfred, who, engaging them, took 
one of their ſhips, and ſo greatly ſhattered the reſt, 


that they were obliged to retire. 


A. D. $76. In the beginning of this year 
Halfden ſurpriſed Wareham- caſtle, at that time 


the ſtrongeſt fortreſs in Weſſex. Rouſed at this 
daring d 
with his r againſt them, reſolved, if poſfible 


redation, Alfred immediately marched 


to chaſtiſe them in a ſevere manner for their per- 
fidious proceedings. But on his arrival, Half- 
den, not thinking it prudent to engage, ſued for 


peace, and offered to give hoſtages for the faith- 


ful obſervance of the treaty. Alfred liſtened to 
his propoſal, and a treaty was concluded, by which 


the Danes engaged to quit the kingdom; and in 


order to oblige them to pay a ſtrict attentÞn to the 
articles, he compelled. them to ſwear upon the 


braceler, which was the moſt ſacred object of Da- 


niſh adoration. 


But no oaths were ſufficient to bind theſe un- 


feeling barbarians, nor could even their regard for 
their hoſtages, which, on this occaſion were the 


nobleſt in their army, induce them to obſerve. the 


terms of the treaty, They continued quiet, in- 
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fred: | Inſtead oſ making any preparations. for | 
quitting; the kingdom they applied themſelves to 
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75 
deed; for two or three months, and ſeemed: to 
make preparations for their departure; but th 

waited only for the opportunity of attacking Al- 
fred's army to advantage, It was not long before 
their wiſhes were anſwered. | The Britiſh: cavalry, 
confiding in their ſtrict adherence to the late trea- 
ty made with Alfred, diſperſed themſelves into 
ſmall parties, in order to procure forage for the 
Engliſh forces. This was particularly obferved 
by the Danes, who reſolved to take advantage of 
ſo favourable an incident. They accordingly iſ- 


ſued from their camp in the night, attacked the 


parties of cavalry, ſeized their horſes, and mount- 
ing them fled to Exeter. The ſudden and unex- 
pected appearance of the enemy ſtruck the inha- 
bitants with deſpair: they flew to arms, but it 
was too late: the Danes eaſily made themſelves 
maſters of the place, increaſed the fortifications, 
and there took up their winter quarters. 

A. D. 877. The perfidious conduct of the 
Danes greatly affected Alfred, who determined, if 
poſſible, to reſcue his ſubjects from the oppreſſion 
of ſuch mercileſs invaders. He therefore applied 
himſelf to put his navy on a more reſpectable 
footing, in order to defiroy their power by. ſea, 
and prevent their receiving any farther reinforce- 
ments from the continent. Accordingly, a for- 
midable fleet was fitted out, which immediately 
{et fail in order to block up Exeter by ſea, while 
Alfred marched with his forces to attack it by 
land. The Engliſh ſquadron, in their paſſage to 
Exeter fell in with the grand fleet of the Danes, 
conſiſting of one hundred and twenty fail, loaded 
with military ſtores, and having on board a ſtrong 
reinforcement of troops. A deſperate engage- 
ment took place, which, for ſome time, was very 
obſtinate on both fides ; but at length victory de- 
clared in favour of the Engliſh, and the whole 
Daniſh fleet was totally deſtroyed. 

The news of this defeat ſo terrified the Danes, 
that when Alfred arrived with his forces before 
Exeter, inftead of making any attempt to oppoſe 
him, they had again recourſe to negotiation, of- 
fering to give freſh hoſtages, and engaging to 
quit the ifland. Alfred had ſufficiently experi- 
enced their natural perfidy, and was therefore de- 
termined to act with the utmoſt caution. He, in- 
deed, concluded a treaty with them, but would 
not ſuffer thein to march by land from Exeter. 
He received their hoſtages, and compelled them 
to embark on board their ſhips for their own 
country. 

A. D. 878. Alfred now flattered himſelf with 
being able totally to prevent any future de- 
predations from the barbarous Danes, and to re- 
ſtore peace and tranquillity to his ſubjects. But 


| in this he was greatly miſtaken. During his ſtay 


at Exeter 'a prodigious body of theſe piratical 
invaders landed on the coaſt of Kent, and ſoon 
after receixing conſiderable reinforcements, pe- 
netrated into Mercia, and committed the moſt 
horrid barbarities; laying the whole country waſte 
with fire and ſword. Add to this, thoſe who had 
quitted Exeter landed and joined them, fo that, 
like a general inundation, they covered the whole 
face of the country; The wretched inhabitants 
were ſo aftoniſhed and intimidated, that they a- 
bandoned their habitations, and ſought their ſafe- 
ty in a ſpeedy flight: great numbers retired to the 
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continent, while others took up their reſidence in 
the mountains and foreſts of Wales. | 

Alfred, finding it impoſſible either to remove 
the fears of his ſubjects, or collect a ſufficient bo- 
dy of forces to oppoſe the enemy, yeilded to the 
torrent of misfortune ; but at the ſame time his 
ſoul was too great to give way to deſpair. He 
knew that without ſome judicious ſtep he mult 
fall a ſacrifice to the ſuperior power 7 a barba- 
rous and inveterate enemy, and therefore deter- 
mined to ſecret himſelf for a time, in ſome pri- 
vate retreat, not doubting but a future opportu- 
nity would offer by which he might be enabled 
to preſerve, and procure happineſs and tranquil- 
lity to his ſubjects. Accordingly, having diſpoſed 
of his family to perſons on whoſe circumſpection 
and fidelity he could rely, he wandered about for 
ſome time in the character of a peaſant, and at 
length obtained admiſſion into the cottage of a 
cowherd, where, to conceal the dignity of the 
monarch, he ſubmitted to become the domeſtic 
of a clown “. 

After Alfred had remained ſome time in this 
humiliating retreat, he left it, and joining his band 
of choſen friends, retired to a moraſs in Somerſet- 
ſhire, formed by the waters of Parret and Thane 4, 
In the center of this moraſs he built a fortreſs, 
which he encloſed with intrenchments ; but its 
greateſt ſecurity. was, the intricate roads leading 
to it, and the { reſts and moraſſes with which it 
was ſurrounded. From this retreat Alfred and 
his followers made frequent and unexpected ſallies 
upon ſtraggling parties of the Danes, who often 
felt the vigour of his arm without being able to 
diſcover the quarter from whence the blow pro- 
ceeded. 

While Alfred continued in this obſcure retreat, 
Hubba, a Daniſh prince, landed with a freſh body 
of troops at the mouth of the Taw near Barn- 
ſtaple in the north of Devonſhire, and beſieged 
the Caſtle of Kenwith. Odun, earl of Devon- 
ſhire, with his followers, had taken ſhelter in this 
fortreſs, and ſeeing their danger reſolved to 
make one bold attempt to prevent falling into the 
hands of a mercileſs enemy. They accordingly 
made a ſudden ſally upon the Danes early in the 
morning, and taking them 33 routed their 
whole army; no leſs than twelve hundred were 
cut to pieces, while the reſt fled for ſafety to their 
ſhips, leaving Hubba, their leader, dead on the 
field of battle. 


the famous magical ſtandard of the Danes. This 
ſtandard was called Reafen, from its having the 


figure of a raven embroidered on it by the three 


ſiſters of Hubba, and was conſidered by the Pa- 
gans as the palladium of their preſervation. 
Encouraged by this ſucceſs, Alfred now de- 
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* It is ſaid, by ſome writers, that while Alfred was in this 
ſituation, there occurred the following circumſtance. The 
cowherd's wife, conſid.rirg the king in the light of a common 
domeſtic, one day defired him to mind ſome cakes that were 


baking before the fire, while ſhe was employed in other affairs 


of the family. But that Alfred, lected the injunction, 
which ſo enraged the good woman, that ſhe ſeverely repri- 
manded the king, telling him, he was ready enough to eat 
the cakes, when baked though he was negligent in taking care 
of them while doing. 

+ Another ſtory related of Alfred is, that while he continued 
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But what rendered this action 
ſtill more remarkable was, the conquerors taking | 


ö 


EN GLAN, 


termined to carry into execution a project he had 
ſome time formed, but which he had kept a pro- 
found ſecret even from his deareſt friends. The 
Daniſh camp was at no great diſtance, and Alfred 
reſolved, if poſſible, to get a view of it, in order 
to diſcover the ſtate and proceedings of the enemy. 
To effect this, he took upon him the character of a 
muſician, a profeſſion which he knew to be held in 
the higheſt eſteem amongſt the. molt barbarous of 
the northern nations. Alfred's love of the liberal 
arts had given him great opportunities of perſonat- 
ing this character to advantage, He therefore, 
without any difficulty, obtained admiſſion into the 
Daniſh camp, and ſo highly entertained them with 
his muſic and facetious humour, that he was intro- 


duced into their general's tent, where he conti- 


nued ſeveral days, and even gained the favour of 
that ferocious leader, 

While Alfred remained in this ſituation, he 
took particular notice of the ſupine ſecurity of the 
Danes, their contempt of the Engliſh, and their 
diſſolute manner of waſting what they had ac- 
quired by rapine and violence. He ſaw that riot 
had uſurped the place of order, and that diſcipline 
was loſt in intemperance. | 95 

Encouraged by theſe favourable appearances, 
Alfred left the camp, and returned to his friends, 
whoſe drooping ſpirits he revived, by telling them 
the particulars of what had paſſed, and aſſuring 
them that he doubted not of being yet ſucceſsful 
againſt the barbarous invaders of their country. 
He immediately diſpatched meſſengers to the moſt 


conſiderable of his ſubjects, ſummoning them to 


aſſemble, together with their followers, at Brix- 
ton, near Sherwood foreſt, in Wiltſhire. This was 
agrecable news to the diſtreſſed inhabitants ; 
they had long been in the moſt abject ſtate, and 
anxiouſly wiſhed for the opportunity of retaliating 
the cruelties they had ſuffered on the barbarous 
invaders of their country. They accordingly aſ- 
ſembled with the greateſt alacrity, and every per- 
ſon capable of bearing arms appeared at the place 
of rendezvous on the day appointed. 

But how great was their ſurprize when they be- 
held their beloved monarch, whom they had long 
conſidered as no more! The joy they expreſſed 
on this occaſion is more eaſy to be conceived than 
deſcribed. Alfred acquainted them with the ex- 
pectations he entertained of conquering his foes, 
and once more reſtoring peace and tranquillity to 
his kingdom. This ſo operated on the minds of 
his affeRionate ſubjects, that they Knew not how 
to expreſs their ſatisfaction. Even thoſe who had 
tamely ſubmitted to the Danes were. aſhamed of 
their conduct, and from the diſtinguiſhed proots 
of virtue. and reſolution which had been given by 
Alfred, and his few choſen friends, they unani- 
mouſly determined to follow their examples, and 

| either 


in this obſcure retreat, a pilgrim one day ſtopped at his houſe, 


and aſked charity ; upon which Alfred, who then poſſeſſed 
only one loaf of bread, cut it aſunder, and gave one half to 
the beggar. But both theſe ſtories are evidently nothing more 
than legendary tales, and ought therefore to be expunged. 
We have anly mentioned theſe to ſhew what fabulous narrations 
are related in former hiſtories, the like of which it ſhall b. 
our buſineſs to avoid, and (guided only by the pen of truth) 
ſhall attend to ſuch authentic facts as are molt eſſentially neceſ- 


ſary to explain and illuſtrate the Britiſh annals, 
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either recover their liberty, or periſh in the glo- 
rious attempt. 
From the diſtinguiſhed alacrity of the people 
in ſo punctually attending agreeable to the orders 
'of Alkred, and their expreſſing their reſolution of 
ſupporting him to the laſt extremity, Alfred made 
not the leaſt doubt but he ſhould prove ſucceſsful 
in the buſineſs he was about to undertake ; and 
therefore, placing himſelf at the head of his ſubjects, 
marched immediately again{t the enemy. 

The Daniſh army was encamped at a place called 
Yatenden on the borders of Hampſhire, and was 
formed in the moſt confuſed and irregular manner: 
from the conqueſts they had made they dreaded no 
oppoſition, and ſupinely imagined they had no 
enemy to fear, Altred marched towards the camp 
with the greeteſt privacy, and taking advantage 
of the knowledge he had previouſly acquired of the 
place, directed his attack againſt the moſt un- 

arded quarter of the enemy. The Danes, ima- 

ining that Alfred had periſhed in the wrecks of 
— fortune, and that with him the glory and power 
of England had expired, were ſurprized at ſeeing 
an Engliſh army, but {till more aſtoniſhed when 
they were informed that Alfred was at their head. 
Confuſion now took place among the barbarians, 
whom Alfred charged with ſuch impetuoſity that, 
notwithſtanding their numbers, they were totally 
routed, and the greater part cut to 2 Thoſe 
who eſcaped fled to a neighbouring fortreſs for ſhel- 
ter; but Alfred ſurrounded their retreat, and by 
cutting off all ſupplies of proviſion, ſoon obliged 
them to ſurrender. | 

But lenity ſtill glowed in the breaſt of Alfred; 
he could not be cruel even to an enemy that had 
ruined his country. He therefore not only gave 
them their lives, but even formed a ſcheme for 
rendering them friends and uſeful confederates. He 
offered to give them ſettlements in the kingdoms of 
Eaſt-Anglia and Northumberland, which they had 
depopulated, provided they would embrace the 
Chriſtian religion, and, to the utmoſt of their pow- 
er, prevent any more of their countrymen from 
landing in thoſe parts of the iſland. Theſe terms 
were readily accepted by the greater part, and thoſe 
who rejected them were compelled immediately 
to quit the place, which they accordingly did, and 
embarked for Flanders, 

About three weeks after this convention was 
ſigned, Guthrun, the Daniſh chief, ſet the ex- 
ample, which was followed by his countrymen, of 
fulfilling the treaty made with Alfred. Being at- 
tended by thirty of his principal officers, he re- 
"paired to Aller, a ſmall village in Somerſetſhire, 
where they all received the ceremony of baptilm. 
Alfred himſelf ſtood ſponſor for Guthrun, gave 
him the name of Athelitan, and admitted him as 
his adopted ſon. 

A. D. 879. This change of religion produc- 
ed the effect which had been conceived by Altred. 
No ſooner were the Danes. placed in the different 
parts aſſigned them, than they began to direct their 
thoughts to induſtry and agricultur® inſtead of 
plunder and rapine. Houſes were built; the land 
cultivated ; private property defended ; virtue and 
induſtry encouraged ; and every precaution taken 
to defend themſelves againſt the encroachments of 
their countrymen, or the invaſions of foreigners. 
To encourage them to perſevere in this conduct, 
Alfred made them denizens, and preſented Gu- 
thrun with a ſhort code of laws for the good 
government of his ſubjects. This, and other ſalu- 
tary . taken by Alfred produced the deſir- 
4 . O. 8. | 
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ed effect, and the conquered Danes, inſtead of a 
barbarous, became a civilized people. 

A. D. 880. Alfred, having thus eſtabliſhed his 
power, and again firmly fixed himſelf on the throne 
of his anceſtors, employed his time in cultivating 
the arts of peace, and repairing the miſchiefs that 
had been occaſioned by the war. He rebuilt the 
towns and cities that had been deſtroyed, particu- 
larly London, which he embelliſhed with many 
ſtately edifices, appointed it as the place where the 
aſſembly of the ſtates ſhould annually meet, and 
declared it the metropolis of the kingdom. He 
eſtabliſhed civil and military inſtitutions, encou- 
raged induſtry by every means in his power, and 
executed juſtice with the ſtricteſt impartiality. He 
formed a regular and formidable militia for the de- 
fence of the nation, ſo that ſtrong bodies of forces 


were always in readineſs to act againſt the common 


enemy. He alſo ordered a great number of ſhips 
to be built on an improved plan, one hundred and 
thirty of which he ſtationed at proper diſtances 
along the coaſt. He likewiſe inſtructed his ſub- 
jects in the art of navigation, and invited the moſt 
expert ſeamen from different nations to ſerve in his 
marine. He built caſtles and fortreſſes in thoſe 
parts of the kingdom which were moſt expoſed to 
the attempts of any enemy, all of which were well 
garriſoned, and furniſhed with every requiſite for 
making a noble defence. In ſhort, Alfred carried 
into execution every method he could project for 
preſerving the internal ſtrength of his kingdom ; 
and took all poſſible meaſures for fixing his people 
in a laſting ſtate of happineſs and tranquillity. 

A. D. 892. From the precautions taken by Al- 
fred, peace and harmony prevailed for ſome years 
throughout the iſland. But this tranquillity was 
at length interrupted by the piratical Danes. A 
prodigious body of them, under the command of 
an enterprizing leader named Haſtings, had com- 
mitted great ravages in different parts of France, 
but at length meeting with ſome repulſe, they re- 
ſolved to leave the continent, and try their fortunes 
in England. 

Haſtings accordingly fitted out three hundred 
ſail of ſhips, and embarking all his forces, ſtood 
over to the Engliſh coaſt. This powerful fleet was 
divided into two ſquadrons, one of which conſiſting 
of two hundred and twenty ſail, entered the har- 
bour of Rye in Suſſex, where they landed their 
forces, and ſeized the caſtle of Appledore. The 
other, commanded by Haſtings himſelf, entered 
the mouth of the Thames, and landed at Milton, 
where they threw up entrenchments, and built a 
ſtrong fortreſs for their future ſecurity. Both par- 
ties diſperſed themſelves into the neighbourin 
counties, and the dreadful ravages, which had 
ceaſed for ſeveral years, were now again reſumed, 
an emulation ſeeming to ſubſiſt between the two 
chiefs who ſhould moſt excel in acts of outrage and 
cruelty. 

Alfred was no ſooner acquainted with theſe hor- 
rid tranſactions, than he immediately flew to the 
relief of his people. Placing himſelf at the head 
of a ſelect body of ſoldiers (whom he always kept 
about his own perſon) he marched againſt the 
enemy, and being joined by the armed militia from 
all quarters through which he paſſed, appeared in 
the field with a very powerful army. All the ſtrag- 
ling parties of the Danes, whom neceſſity, or the 
love of plunder, had driven to a diſtance from their 
chief encampment, were deſtroyed by the Engliſh, 
and the communication between their two bodies 
entirely cut off. Thoſe who firſt encamped at 


— Apple- 


78 
Appledore had made an incurſion to a conſiderable 
diſtance; but on hearing that the Engliſh were 
marching againſt them, they retreated towards their 
camp. Alfred, however, continuing his route with 
the greateſt expedition, came up with them at 
Farnham, where a deſperate battle enſued, which, 
for ſome time, was ſupported with great obſtinacy 
on both ſides. At length victory declared in fa- 
vour of Alfred, who not only made a dreadful 
carnage among the pirates, but likewiſe took their 
baggage, and recovered all the plunder they had 
taken in their reſpective incurſions. Thoſe who 
eſcaped fled with the utmoſt precipitation, and 
getting on board their ſhips, ſailed up the Coln, 
and fortified themſelves at Brickelſey in Eſſex. 
Haſtings, hearing of this defeat, immediately aban- 
doned Milton, and took poſſeſſion of Beamfleet, 
near the Iſle of Canvey, where he haſtily threw up 
fortifications for his future defence. 

A. D. 894. Alfred was now convinced that he 
had been long proteding a people, who, notwith- 
ſtanding the moſt ſolemn ties, had continued in 
their hearts his inflexible and inveterate enemies. 
While he was engaged in oppoling the new invaders, 
the Danes of Eait-Angha and Northumberland 
perfidiouſly took up arms in favour of their coun- 
trymen. Regardleſs of oaths, and ſtrangers to gra- 
titude, they renounced their allegiance, fitted out 
a numerous fleet, and landing in Devonſhire, laid 
fiege to the city of Exeter, As ſoon as Alfred was 
informed of theſe proceedings he immediately 
marched, at. the head of a conſiderable body of 


forces, to the relief of the inhabitants, - leaving a | 


proper number of troops in London to act againſt 
the power of Haſtings. On his arrival at Exeter, 
he found that the Danes had poſſeſſed themſelves 
of that city, in conſequence of which he made im- 
mediate preparations tor inveſting the place; but 
the enemy, not chuſing to make any reſiſtance, fled 
with the utmoſt precipitation to their ſhips, having 
embarked on board of which they ſet ſail for Beam- 
fleet, in order to join their countrymen under the 
command of Haſtings. 

In the mean time the forces left behind in Lon- 
don, hearing that Haſtings had marched, at the 
head of a conſiderable body of troops, to pillage 
the adjacent country, took the advantage of his 
abſence to attack his fortifications at Beamfleet, 
which they carried by ſtorm, and poſſeſſed them- 
ſelves of a prodigious quantity of rich plunder, 
which the enemy had, for ſecurity, depoſited in that 
fortreſs. Great numbers of the Danes were made 
priſoners, among wham were the wife and two 
ſons of Haſtings. Theſe were ſent to Alfred, who 
generouſly returned them to the pirate with this 
remarkable meſſage: © I am determined, at the 
« hazard of my life, to oppole the foreign and do- 
« meſtic enemies of my country; but women and 
« children ſhould be ſacred from the horrors of 
war. 1 therefore return your wife and children, 
as none ought to be detained m captivity, but 
ſuch as are capable of committing hoſtilities.” 
Struck with the noble generoſity of the Engliſh 
monarch, and terrified at the power of his arms, 
Haſtings ſent meſſengers to Alfred (who was then 
on his return from the welt of England) to ſue for 
peace, and ſolicit his clemency. Alfred's huma- 
nity always ſuperſeded his reſentment. He there- 
fore readily granted the requeſt of Haſtings, and 
that on no other condition than his immediately de- 
parting the kingdom. 

Theſe conditions were readily accepted by Haſ- 
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tings ; but he obſerved them no longer than ſuited 
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Book III. 
his intereſt, He, indeed, embarked his forces un- 
der pretence of failing to the continent, but, inſtead 
thereof, he landed them on the oppoſite fide of 
the Thames, and 3 his countrymen, reſolved, 
if poſſible, to reimburſe himſelf for the loſſes he 
had ſuſtained at Beamfleet. As a neceſſary ſte 
towards his future deſigns, he ſtrongly fortifiel 
Shocbury in Eſſex, where he received conſider- 
able reinforcements by the gradual influx of the 
fugitive Danes from other parts of the kingdom. 
Thus ſtrengthened, he reſolved immediately to 
throw off the maſk, and begin his depredations. 
Accordingly, proceeding at the head of his forces 
towards the north, he made a junction with the 
Northumbrian Danes, and then, turning weſtward, 
penetrated as far as the Severn, and ſtrongly in- 
trenched himſelf at a place called Badington in 
Montgomeryſhire, 

As ſoon as Alfred was informed of the perfidi- 
ous proceedings of Haſtings, he immediately ſent 
an army againſt him under the command of three 
experienced generals, who being joined by a body 
of Welch, blocked up the Danes in their camp. 
In this ſtate they continued ſome time, till at length, 
being reduced to the utmoſt extremity by famine, 
they ſallied out of their lines in a fit of deſpera- 
tion, with a deſign of cutting their way through 


| the beſiegers; but this attempt was far from ſuc- 


ceeding to their wiſhes : the greater pert were cut 
to pieces, many killed in the purſuit, and the reſt 
eſcaped by taking ſhelter under the covert of the 
adjoining woods. Theſe roved about the country 
for ſome time, till at length, being reinforced by a 
body of their countrymen from Northumberland, 
under the command of one Lat, a Daniſh chief, 


they refolved to make another attempt to penetrate 


into Wales. They accordingly marched with all 
expedition to Cheſter, where they entrenched them- 
ſelves before the king's forces could come up with 
them ; and as the ſeaſon was too far advanced for 
the Fngliſh to undeitake a ſiege, the Danes 


| therefore took up their winter quarters in that 


city. 

A. D. 896. In the ſpring of this year the 
Danes quitted Cheſter, but inſtead of penetrating 
into Wales as they had intended, they took their 
route acroſs the country into Eaſt-Anglia, 
from whence they pracecded to Eſſex, and ſeized 
on a ſmall iſland called Merſey, Being here joined 
by great numbers of their countrymen, they re- 
paired on board their ſhips, ſailed up the Thames 
to the mouth of the Lee, and towing their veſſels 
up that river, fixed their ſtation at Hertford. 

The proximity of the Danes to London greatly 
alarmed the inhabitants of that city. It was then 
the time of harveſt, and they were apprehen- 
ſive of being deprived of the fine crops that 
adorned the country for many miles round. But 
Alfred, in order to calm the fears of his ſubjects, 
marched with a conliderable army towards. Hert- 
ford, and encamped in ſuch a ſituation, as not only 
to protect the reapers, but to have the opportunity 
of minutely obſerving the motions of the enemy. 

+ In this ſituation the two armies continued for 
foine time, when the great Alfred conceived a de- 


| ſign of deſtroying the Daniſh fleet by the follow- 


ing ſtratagem. He ordered ſeveral large trenches 
to be cut from the river to the low grounds, then 


drawing off the main ſtream, he turned it into the 


lefler channels, and, by this ingenious device, the 
ſhips of the enemy were left aground, Aſtoniſhed 
at ſuch an expedient, and dreading the enterprizing 
genius of Alfred, the Danes fled with the utmoſt 
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ips they could, deſtroyed the reſt. 

* dat determined, if poſſible, totally to 
extirminate the inhuman ravagers of his country, 

urſued them to the Severn, from whence they con- 
tinued their retreat to Northumberland. But re- 
flecting on the military talents of Alfred, and de- 
ſpairing of ſucceſs while a man of his abilities oſ- 
eſſed the throne, they determined to quit the king- 
dom, and endeavour to make up for their loſſes in 
England by plundering ſome other nation. Ac- 
cordingly, beg ſupplied with ſhips by their friends 
in Northumberland, they all embarked and failed 
for Normandy, after having been greatly diminiſh- 
ed in their numbers, diſappointed in their proſpects 
of plunder, and obliged to carry away with them 
leſs property than they brought. 

Alfred now determined to ſecure himſelf from 
any future moleſtation of the piratical Danes, by 
endeavouring to acquire a ſuperiority of power on 
the ocean. He had attentively conſidered the con- 
ſtruction of the Daniſh veſſels, and invented 
others formed in a more advantageous manner. 
They were built in the ſhape of gallies, and were 
both longer and higher than thoſe of the Danes, 
but at the ſame time they were ſo contrived, that 
the bulk did not impede their ſwiftneſs of ſail- 
ing. 

A. D. 897 
veſſels before he had occaſion to uſe them. A ſqua- 
dron of Daniſh ſhips appeared hovering off the 
coaſt of Dorſetſhire, upon which Alfred ordered 
out nine of his new- conſtructed gallies againſt 
them. In conſequence of this a ſharp engage- 
ment enſued, in which the Danes were totally de- 
feated, and great numbers of them taken pri- 
ſoners. | Theſe were conducted to the way. at 
Wincheſter, who, in order to deter the Danes from 
making any future invaſions, ſentenced them to 
be hanged as piratical murderers, and enemies to 
mankind, 

Being now freed from foreign enemies, Alfred 
directed his attention towards reſtoring good order 
in his kingdom, and 18 ſuch other mea- 
ſures as might be moſt conducive to the future 
happineſs of his ſubjects. From the laſt ravages 


of the Danes the kingdom was reduced to the moſt | 


dreadful ſtate of anarchy and confuſion. The 
whole country was infeſted with bands of robbers, 
whoſe dreadful outrages rendered all property pre- 
carious. Senſible that the execution of very ſe- 
vere juſtice could be the only means of putting an 
end to theſe alarming enormities, and eſtabliſhing 
order in the ſlate, Alfred ſet about means to obtain 
this deſirable end, and the meaſures he purſued were 
ſuch as evinced the diſtinguiſhed abilities of which 
he was poſſeſſed. Rt 

He began his reform with dividing the kingdom 
into counties, which were ſubdivided into hun- 
dreds, and the hundreds into tythings. Each 
houſholder was anſwerable to the king for the good 
behaviour of his family, his ſervants, and even of 
his gueſts, provided they continued with him a- 
bove three days. Every youth, at the age of four- 
teen, was obliged to regiſter himſelf in ſome ty- 
thing, when all the houſholders immediately be- 
came anſwerable for his conduct, nor could any 
pron change his habitation without a certificate 
rom the head of the tything to which he DES. 
As the tything was anſwerable for the conduct of 
each individual, ſo the hundred was anſwerable for 
ts different tythings, and the county for its different 
hundreds, The county, hundred and tything had 


Alfred had ſcarce finiſhed theſe 
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79 
each its particular court, the firſt of which was 
held twice a year, and the two laſt once a month 
for the deciding of cauſes: The biſhop, and eol- 
dermen preſided in the firſt, the conſtable in the 
ſecond, and the tything-man in the third. B 
theſe admirable inſtitutions every houſholder was 
obliged to watch the conduct of his neighbour ; 
nor could any crime be long concealed, or go long 
unpuniſhed. Small offences were tried in the ty- 
thing-court, but the larger were heard iri thoſe of 
the hundred and county. Their method of deci- 
ſion deſerves to be particularly remembered, be- 
cauſe it was the origin of that great privilege pe- 
culiar to Engliſhmen, namely, of being tried by 
juries. Twelve freeholders were choſen, who be- 
ing ſworn, together with the preſiding magiſtrate, 
to adminiſter impartial juſtice, proceeded to exa- 
mine the perſon accuſed, who was either condemn- 
ed or acquitted, as they thought him guilty or inno- 
cent. 

From theſe courts there lay an appeal to the king 
himſelf in council; and as the people had the 
greateſt confidence in the impartiality and integrity 
of Alfred, appeals were frequently made to him 
from all parts of the kingdom. Alfred was inde- 
fatigable in the diſpatch of theſe cauſes ; but ſuſ- 
pecting that the great number of apppeals made 
to him aroſe from the want of abilities in his ma- 
giſtrates, Le was determined to remove that in- 
convenience. To effect this he rook particular care 
that they ſhould be well acquainted with the laws 


of their country, and, that none might have the 


opportunity of pleading ignorance, he formed a 
new code, which he collected from the {cripture, 


| and from the laws of his predeceſſors Ina, Offa and 


Ethelbert. This body of laws (though now loſt) 
ſerved long as the baſis of Engliſh juriſ-prudence, 
and 1s generally eſteemed the origin of what is de- 
nominated the common law. | 

Alfred was particularly diligent in feeing the ex- 
cellent laws he had made ſtrictly executed. He 
minutely examined the conduct of all his nobles 
and judges, reviſed their deciſions, and ſeverely 
puntſhed all who were guilty of partiality. By 
purſuing theſe prudent meaſures, all violences and 
oppreſſions were removed. Robberies were no 
longer feared, and a breach of the peace, a pub- 
lic offence, or a private injury, were almoſt un- 
known. | 

The care of Alfred for the encouragement of 
learning among his ſubjects was another very uſe- 
ful branch of his legiſlation, and tended to reform 
the Engliſh from their former diſſolute and barba- 
rous manners. He erected ſchools in various parts 
of the kingdom, and obliged alt freeholders, who 
poſſeſſed two hides of land, to ſend their ſons to 
theſe ſeminaries till they were ſixteen years of age. 

He invited over learned men from various parts 
of the continent, and founded, or at leaſt rebuilt, 
the univerſity of Oxford. Perſons of merit and 
learning only were appointed to offices of truſt: 
the ignorant and indolent 3 not the favour of 
Alfred. His own example was a powerful incen- 
tive to the induſtry of his ſubjects, and a noble 
emulation was excited among all ranks of people 
throughout his Kingdom. He divided the natural day 
into three equal parts, one of which was devoted to 
ſtudy and acts of piety; the ſecond to the diſpatch of 
buſineſs ; and the third to the relaxation and re- 
freſhment of his body. And that he might pro- 


perly know how the hours paſſed, he made uſe of 


burning tapers of equal length, which were marked 
with lines, and fixed in lanthorns ; 


an expedient 
invented 


90 


invented by himſelf, the principles of dialling, and 
the mechaniſm of clocks and watches being then 
unknown. By thus huſbanding every moment of 
his time, he became one of the moſt learned per- 
ſons of his age; and as he perfectly underſtood the 
Latin language, he tranſlated the fables of Æſop, 
the Hiſtory of Bede, and ſeveral other works, for 
the uſe of his ſubjects. 

The conduct of Alfred in the diſpoſition of his 
own revenues was equally conſiſtent with the 
manner in which he employed his time,, He di- 
vided them into two parts, one of which he con- 
ſigned to pious, and the other to civil uſes. The 
former he ſubdivided into four parts, the firſt of 
which was diſpenſed to the poor in general; the ſe- 
cond to the ſupport of religious houſes founded by 
himſelf; the third to the public ſchools; and the 
fourth to the building and repairing churches, mo- 
naſteries, and other public foundations. The moi- 
ety devoted to civil uſes was ſubdivided into three 
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parts: the firſt was deſtined to the ſuppart of his 
houſhold ; the ſecond to the payment of his work- 
men ; and the third to the entertainment and re- 
lief of ſtrangers who reſorted to his court. 
As Alfred was fond of learning, his court was 
the reſort of all who were eminent in their ſeveral 
rofeſſions, and he particularly familiarized him- 
fel with ſuch as he thought moſt capable of giving 
him information in any beneficial branch of know- 
ledge. By theſe means he acquired no lets {kill in 
the mechanical than he had done 1n the liberal arts, 
ſeveral of which he cauſed to be practiſed with 
reat advantage throughout his dominions. In 
| Rag the attention of Alfred was particularly en- 
gaged in concerting meaſures for promoting the 
happineſs and proſperity of his ſubjects ; and in this 
he was aſſiduouſly employed from the time of his 
having conquered the piratical Danes to that of his 
death, which happened on the 26th of October, 
A. D. goo, in the 52d year of his age, afaer reign- 
ing upwards of twenty-eight years. His remains 
were interred at Wincheſter, and his grave be- 
dewed with the tears of an affectionate and grateful 


people. 
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Book V. 


From the concurrent teſtimonies of the moſt 


| eminent writers, and Alfred's great actions, it 


is evident that he was the able general, the pro- 
found ſcholar, the eloquent ſpeaker, the ſage poli- 
tician, the polite gentleman, and the wortliy man 
upon all occaſions. He had a fine perſon, a calm 
but lively aſpect, a graceful mien, and a genteel 
addreſs. He was naturally of a quiet and chearful 
temper, agreeable in converſation, and affable to 
all. He knew how to condeſcend without ſinkin 
below his dignity, and how to endear himſelf to 
his ſubjects, without leſſening their veneration. He 
never mentioned his enemies but 4n terms which 
expreſſed great tenderneſs, nor his friends without 
a proper regard to their merit. He was temperate 
in his diet, moderate in all his deſires, charitable, 
benevolent and generous; at once the father and 
king of his people. In ſhort, he was poſſeſſed of 
every talent, and of every acquiſition that can adorn 
the human mind; without one vice to ſully the luſtre 
of his virtues. If the reader deſires a further elu- 
cidation of his character, let him now look on his 
country, which has ſo much flouriſhed in arts, in 
arms, in commerce, and in freedom : theſe are the 
monuments of Alfred's glory: theſe the effects of 
his unwearied attention. 

Alfred left behind him five children, namely, 
two ſons and three daughters: all of whom inhe- 
rited a conſiderable ſhare of the talents and virtues 


of their father. 


Remarkable occurrences during the reign of 
ALFRED. 


885 The honour of knighthood firſt inſtituted by Alfred, who 
conferred it on his grandſon Athelſtan. 

886 Fairs and markets appointed to be kept at moſt of the 

the principal places throughout England. 
Bricks firſt made and uſed for building of houſes. 

892 Lanthorns of ſcraped horn invented, by Alfred. 

895 The river Humber overflowed its banks, by which a great 
number of cattle and ſheep were drowned, 

896 Spreaders of falſe news puniſhed with the loſs of their 
tongues 

897 A dreadful plague happened in England, which raged 
with great violence for three years, during which time 
it carried off prodigious numbers of the inhabitants. 
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ELDER, 


Edward ſucceeds his father Alfred on the throne of England. I oppoſed by his coufin Ethelwald, in con- 


nition with the Danes. 
ic obliged to quit the kingdom. 
Danes. Engages a party of the king's f. 


Danes, whom, with the aſſiſtance of his ſiſter Elfleda, he repeatedly defeats. 
Dells a general inſurreftion of the Danes, and reſtores tranquillity ta 


niſh chief, in ſingle combat. 
the kingdom. His death and character. 


14.9 N the death of Alfred, his ſecond ſon 


oo. Edward (ſurnamed the Elder from his 


being the firſt Engliſh monarch of that name) ſuc- 
cceded to the throne, and was crowned winh great 
ceremony at Kingſton upon Thames, by Plegmund, 
archbiſhop of Canterbury, 

At the time Edward aſcended the throne, the 
nation was in a perfe& ſtate of tranquillity ; but 
this was ſoon interrupted by means of his couſin 
Ethelwald, who laid claim to the crown as the fon 
of Ethelbert, elder brother th the late king. Ac- 
cordingly having got together ſome adherents, and 


a ſinall body of forces, he made himſelf maſter of 
Winburn in Dorſetſhire, which he fortified, and | 


1 


Edward marches againſt them, and Ethelwald, being deſerted by the Danes, 
He returns with a body of foreign troops, and is again joined by the 
orces and is ſlain. 


Edward continues to be haraſſed by the 
Engages Leofrid, a Da- 


| ſeemed determined to ſupport his claim at the ha- 


zard of his life. 
A. D. 901. As ſoon as Edward was informed 


of his couſin's rebellion, he immediately marched 


| at the head of a body of forces againſt him; but 


on his approach Ethelwald, being fearful of the 
| conſequences, deſerted his friends, and even his 
wife, and fled to the Danes in Northumberland, 
who received him with open arms, and acknow- 
ledged him for their king. 

Edward, hearing of the retreat of his rival, and 
the revolt of the Danes, reſolved to march againſt 
them, before they could be joined by any of their 
countrymen from the continent, or ſtrengthen them- 
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ſelves by an union with any other parties in the 


iland. Accordingly, having reduced Winburn, 
he marched with Tuch expedition into Northum- 
berland, that the Danes were aſtoniſhed, and being 
fearful of the conſequences, agreed to baniſh from 
their country the prince they; had-undertaken, to 


| E But this pretended loyalty, the effect of 


ear, did not ſatisfy Edward, who ſeized upon their 
rincipal fortreſſes as the moſt eligible method of 
curing their allegiance. 

Ethelwald being compelled to quit the kingdom, 
repaired to Normandy, from whence, having ob- 
tained the aſſiſtance of a conſiderable body of forces, 
he returned in the year 9go4, and landed in Eaſt- 
Anglia, The appearance of a Norman army gave 
great encouragement to the Danes, who, laying 
aſide their fears, declared openly for Ethelwald. 
But the abilities and alacrity of Edward rendered 


all his attempts abortive. , Ethelwald marched, in- 
deed, at the head of his forces into. Glouceſter- 
ſhire, and committed the moſt dreadful ravages on 


the peaceable inhabitants; but onthe approach of 
the Engliſh army he was obliged to deſiſt, and re- 
turned, for ſafety, into Eaſt-Anglia. Edward led 
his forces into the enemy's country, and laid the 


frontiers waſte; but not thinking it prudent to 
penetrate into the heart of Eaſt-Anglia, he re- 


treated from their territories, at the head of the 
greater part of his army. The whole of his forces 
were ordered to follow; but the Kentiſh men, ei- 


-ther to revenge themſelves on the perfidious Danes, 


or from expectations of acquiring a larger ſhare of 


plunder, ſtaid behind, and took up their quarters 


at Bury. But this diſobedience proved 11 the end 
fortunate to Edward. The Danes, taking advant- 
age of the king's abſence, aſſaulted the Kentiſh 
forces with great reſolution ; but met with ſo ſtrong 
a reſiſtance, that though they gained the advant- 
age, it was dearly purchaſed, their braveſt leaders, 
among whom was Ethelwald himſelf, being ſlain 
in the action. In conſequence of this the Danes 
immediately ſued for peace, which Edward con- 
a place called Ickford in 

Buckiaghamſbire. We | 
AD; 911. Ever teſtleſs, and ever perfidious, 
the Danes broke the treaty.they had made with Ed- 
ward, and committed the moſt horrid ravages in 
various parts of the country. Exaſperated at their 
perfidy and cruelty, Fdward led his forces againſt 


the infurgents, and coming” up with a Jarge body 


of them at a place called Tetnal in Staffordſhire, 
defeared them with great flaughter, and deprived 
them of all their (plunder, 150 


A. D. 912. About this time Edward loſt his 


brother-in-law Etheldred prince of Mercia, on 
whoſe death Elfleda, his widow, a worthy. daughter 
of the great Alfred, took upon her the reins of 
government, and nobly aſſiſted her brother in his 
wars with the Danes. Being a woman of .exceed- 
ing creat courage, ſhe threw off the weakneſs pe- 
culiar to her ſex, and took upon herſelf the com- 
mand of a body of troops in perſon, at the head 
of whom ſhe fignalized, herſelf on various occa- 
ſions, and was at once admired by the ſoldiers, and 
reſpected by the officers. © aka 


A. D. 913. Edward having, by the aſſiſtance of 


his heroic fiſter, procured an interval of eaſe, ap- 
plied himſelf to works of public utility, and the 
encouragement of learning. He rebuilt the city 
of Hereford, which had been deſtroyed by the 
Danes, fortified Witham, repaired ſeveral churches 
and monaſteries, and erected the ſeminary of Cam- 
bridge into an uniyerſit y. 
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A. D. 917. The tranquillity which the nation 
had enjoyed for about four 2 was again diſ- 
turbed by the reſtleſs and ferocious Danes, who 
made ſeveral incurſions, with detached parties, and 
committed the moſt horrid ravages; Edward and 
his ſiſter marched againſt them, and were ſo ſuc- 
ceſsful that defeat ſucceeded defeat, they being in 
one part of the kingdom cut to pieces by Elfleda, 
and routed by Edward in another. 

A. D. 918. But theſe ſmall incurſions were only 
the prelude to a more formidable invaſion. A 
numerous body of Danes, under the command of 
Otar and Rohault, embarked from the ſouthern 
coaſt of Britany, and entering the Severn, com- 
mitted many ravages on the adjacent coaſts, till 
at length they were defeated by the militia of He- 
refordſhire and Glouceſterſhire. Rohault and 


| Otar's brother were ſlain in the battle, and thoſe 


who eſcaped fled into a wood, which was immedi- 
ately inveſted by the conquerors. In this emer- 
gency the Danes, as uſual, ſued for peace, promiſed 
to depart the kingdom, and give hoſtages for the 
performance of the treaty. They accordingly em- 
barked, and ſailed from the mouth of the Severn 
in the night, but landed on the coaſt of Somerſet- 
ſhire, where being met by the militia of that coun- 


Ys the greater part of them were cut to pieces, and 
the few that eſcaped fled to Ireland. This ſucceſs 


was highly pleaſing to Edward, but his ſatisfaction 


was greatly checked by the loſs of his ſiſter Elfle- 
da, who died ſoon after at Tamworth in Stafford- 
ſhire, to the unſpeakable. regret of the whole na- 
tion. 

A. D. 920. In the beginning of this year one 
Leofrid, a Daniſh chief, who was ſettled in Ireland, 
accompanied by Griffith ap Madoc, brother- in- 
law to the prince of Weſt Wales, landed at the 
head of a conſiderable army, with a deſign of mak- 
ing a conqueſt of the Welch dominions. They 
penetrated as far as Cheſter without meeting with 
any oppoſition. But Edward, having aſſembled 
his forces, marched with all expedition to the de- 
fence of his people, and meeting the invaders at 
Sherwood, a deſperate battle enſued. During the 
action Leofrid encountered hand to hand with Ed- 
ward, and the conteſt continued equal for ſome 
time, till Edward, in giving the Dane a violent 
blow, broke his ſword at the kilt, and he muſt 
have fallen a victim to Leofrid, had not his ſon 
Athelſtan flown to his aſſiſtance. This prince was 
more fortunate than his father ; for he wounded 


| Leofrid fo deſperately in the arm, that he dropped 


his ſpear, and ſurrendered himlclf a priſoner. The 
forces of the enemy were totally defeated, great num- 
bers being ſlain, and the reſt immediately obliged 
to quit che Kingdom. The two chiefs, Leofrid 
the Dane, and Griffith ap Madoc, the Welch 
prince, were both beheaded, and cheir heads placed 
on the tower of Cheſter. 

A. D. 921. This conqueſt, and the ſevere pu- 
niſhment inflicted on the two leaders, fo irritated 
the Danes, that a general inſurrection enſued, and 
the Engliſh were threatened with-all the horrors 
of ſavage barbarity. But the vigilance and intre- 
pidity of Edward, baſed: all their deſigns : they 
were driven from one part of the country to ano- 
ther: their caſtles were taken, and their towns 
laid in aſhes; ſo that they felt. the ſame kind of 
diſtreſs they had fo often inflicted on the Engliſh. 
Submiſſion now became their only reſource : they 
accordingly laid down their arms, ſued for peace, 
and readily embraced the terms offered by the vic- 
tor. This was followed by the ſubmiſſion of all 


| X the 
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the Welſh princes; and even the king of Scotland (| ſubjects. He died at Farringdon in Berkſhire, and 
conſented to hold his crown as a vaſſal to Ed- }| was buried by his father at Wincheſter. 1 
ward. | | | Though Edward was inferior to Alfred with re- 
A. D. 929. Thus did Edward once more re- ſpect to genius and learning, yet he was equal to 
ſtore tranquillity to the nation, to ſecure which, || him in virtue and courage. He cloſely omen 
knowing the natural perfidy of the Danes, he di- || the 5; of his father, and, like him, was reſpect- 
rected his attention towards fortifying towns, and ed by his neighbours, and univerſally beloved by 


| his ſubjects, who, as the laſt teſtimony of their re- 
ſpe& for him, watered his grave with the tears of 
affection. 


erecting caſtles in various parts of the kingdom. 
But while he was employed 1n this buſineſs he paid 
the debt of nature, to the great grief of all his 
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Atbelſtan ſucceeds his father on the throne of England. A conſpiracy is formed againſt him. Marches 
againſt the Danes of Northumberland, and obliges them to ſue for peace. | Reduces the kingdom of Scot- 
land. Conſtantine, the Scottiſh monarch, Anlaff, a Daniſh prince, and Owen, king of the Cumbrian 

'oin in a confederacy againſt Athelſtan, who marches againſt them, and obtains a compleat vic- 


1 
tory. His death and character. 


A. D. N the death of Edward, his ſon Athel- || mit to the ſuperior power of Athelſtan, yet he re- 
25. ſtan ſucceeded to the throne, and was || folved to take the firſt opportunity of endeavouri 
crowned at Kingſton by Anthelm, archbiſhop of || to recover the honour he had Joſt by his ſubmif- 
Canterbury, amidſt the univerſal acclamations of || ſion. To effect this, in the beginning of the year 
the people. 934, he formed a confederacy with Anlaff the bro- 

Athelſtan was hardly fixed in the ſeat of power || ther of Godfrid, (who had collected a large body 
when a conſpiracy was formed to arreſt the ſcepter |j| of forces in Ireland) and Owen, king of the Cum- 
from his hand; but before the deſign was ripe for {| brian Britons, in order to attack Athelſtan, and re- 
execution, the plot was diſcovered, and Alfred i duce his power, to narrower bounds. Owen ac- 
(a nobleman of conſiderable authority who headed || cordingly marched at the head of his Britons into 
the faction) was apprehended, and committed to Scotland, ſoon after which Anlaff landed his forces 
priſon. Alfred reſolutely denied the charge, and || on the north fide of the Humber, and marched im- 
offered to prove his innocence by an oath before }| mediately to join the allies. | 
the pope. The king accepting the conditions, Al- Athelſtan, being informed of this confederacy, 
fred was conducted to Rome, where he took the }| proceeded with all expedition to chaſtiſe the inſur- 
oath preſcribed before pope John X. who then | gents. The two armies came within, ſight of each 
filled the papal chair ; but he had no ſooner pro- || other at a place called Bromſbury in Northumber- 
nounced the words than he fell into convulſions, |} land, but kept from an engagement for ſeveral 
and three days after expired. This being con- days, each watching the opportunity of gaining 
fidered as a ſufficient proof of his guilt, the king |} ſome peculiar advantage. During this. interval 
confiſcated his eſtate, and gave it to the monaſtery | Anlaff laid a ſcheme for aſſaſſinating Athelſtan, to 
of Malmſbury. effect which he put in practice a ſimilar ſtratagem 

The Danes of Northumberland, knowing of the |} to that uſed by Alfred the Great. Diſguiſed like a 
conſpiracy formed againſt Athelſtan, and hoping 
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muſician he entered the Engliſh camp, and was 
to be joined by a powerful faction, revolted, and || even introduced to play before the king, who hand- 
penetrated as far as the city of York. But Athel- | ſomely rewarded him for the amuſement he had re- 
ſtan marched againſt them with ſuch expedition, |} ceived, A foldier in Athelſtan's army happened 
that the inſurgents were buy! Wigan and Sithric, their || to recognize the features of Anlaff, and after his 
leader, was obliged to ſue for peace. This requeſt || departure informed the king'who he was. Athel- 
was readily granted by Athelſtan, who, in order ſtan blamed him for not having given more timely 
to attach Sithric more firmly to his intereſts, not |} notice, that he might have been apprehended ih 
only made him king of Northumberland, but Jike- || the camp; when the ſoldier nobly replied, «© My 
wiſe gave him his ſiſter Edgitha in marriage. liege, I firſt gave my military oath, to Anlaff; 

A. D. 926. The political ſtep taken by Athel- “ if, thereforę, I had betrayed him, your majeſty 
flan for obtaining a laſting peace with the Danes |} © might juſtly haye ſuſpected the like treachery to 
was rendered abortive by the death of Sithric, f. 5 . 


oF yourſe ut to evince my loyalty, I entreat 
which happened a few months after his promotion. 


© your majeſty to remove your tent, as I have no 
In conſequence of this his two ſons, Anlaff and }| ©© doubt but a deſign upon your perſon will be the 
Godfrid (by a former wife) aſſumed the ſove- & conſequence of, AnlafP's obſervations.” The 
reignty, without waiting for the conſent of Athel- | © King, after rewarding the ſoldier for his fidelity, 
ſtan, who was ſo enraged at their preſumption that || ordered his tent to be removed ; and the ſpot where 


he drove them from the kingdom. Anlaff fled to || it ſtood was ſoon after occupied by a biſhop who 
Ireland, and Godfrid to Scotland, where he took | had that evening joined Ach 


elſtan with a reintorce- 
refuge in the court of Conſtantine, who then filled ment of troops. Every thing continued quiet till 
the Scottiſh throne. Athelſtan ſent a meſſage to 


midnight, when Anlaff at the head of a choſen 
Conſtantine, requeſting him to deliver up the fu- || body of forces, broke into the Engliſh camp, re- 
gitive ; which being refuſed, he marched a ftron paired immediately to the ſpot where the King's 
army into Scotland, reduced the whole kingdom, tent ſtood, and ſſe tlie biſhop, with all his fol- 
and obliged Conſtantine to do him homage for the || lowers. This incident occaſioned a general alarm, 
weſervation of his crown. and Anlaff narrowly eſcaped with his hte; 


Though Conſtantine had been compelled ta ſub- Early the next morning Achelſtan led his _ 
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Cup. VIII. e ednet | 83 
againſt the allied army, and the action ſoon became || at Glouceſter, and was buried in his favourite 
eneral. The conteſt” was very fevere for fome || church at Malmſpur yy 
time, till at length victory declared in favour of With, reſpect to the character of Athelſtan, it is 
the Engliſh. The allies were driven from the field || acknowledged by all hiſtorians, that he was learned 
of battle with great ſlaughter, and the few that || without being pedantic, generous without oſten- 
eſcaped ſought their ſafety in a precipitate flight, || tation, and pious without ſupeiſtition. He was an 
among whom were the two leaders Anlaff and || able general, a conſummate politician; a ſincere 
Owen. Conſtantine, chagrined at his defeat; re- || friend, and an indulgent maſter. He was parti- 
ſigned his crown, retired to a convent, and died in || cularly deſirous of ſpreading the knowledge of the 


; obſcurity. | | Goſpel among his ſubjects; for which purpoſe he 
1 A. D. 941. Having thus ſubdued his enemies, || cauſed the Bib to be tranflated into the Saxon 
I Athelſtan reſted from the toils of war, and ap- || language, that every perfon might enjoy the ad- 
4 plied himſelf, with the utmoſt aſſiduity, in pur- || vantage of being acquainted with the ſacred wri- 
5 ſuing ſuch meaſures as were moſt likely to pro- || tings: In fort; his whole attention was directed 
= rnote the happineſs and proſperity of his people. || to the welfare of his people, fo that it is no won- 
I But while he was labouring for the good of his || der he ſhould live beloved; and die univerſally la- 
| country, he paid the debt of nature, in the 46th || mented- | | 
year of his age, and x6th of his reign, He died [| | 
** i a 0 * 8 RO *. ks! ES SR A@ . 3 ele e 
8 H . VIII. i 
h 7 
Edmund ſucceeds his brother Athelſtan. Is greatly diſturbed by ibe Danes. Marthes againſt them; and 
comes to an accommodation. Quells a diſturbance in Northumberland, and reduces the Cumbrian Britons, 
1s baſely aſſaſſinated by Leolf the Robber, 
A. D. N the death of Athelſtan, his brother || A. D. 944. Edmund, thinking this a favour- 
941. Edmund ſucceeded to the throne, and || able opportunity of recovering the countries he h2d 
was crowned with great ſolemnity at Kingſton, in || loſt, marched with all expedition, at the head of 
the 18th year of his age. his forces towards Northumberland, and arrived 
Edmund was no ſooner ſeated on the throne than [| on the frontiers before the Danes had the feaſt no- 
he met with difturbances from the Danes under || tion of his deſign. Being thus ſuddenly ſurprized, 
Anlaff, who conſidering the youth of the king as a || the two kings thought proper to ſee their ſafety by 
fair opportunity, reſolved to renew his claim to the |} flight, and the Danes not chuſing to make any op- 
crown of Northumberland. He was at this time || poſition without their leader, ſubmitted to Ed- 
in Ireland, where he had a conſiderable body of || mund, who, in conſequence thereof, became maſ- 
forces; but not thinking theſe ſufficient for his in- || ter of the whole kingdom. 
tended enterprize, he formed an alliance with || A. D. 945. Edmund now reſolved to turn his 
Olaus king of Norway, from whom he received a || arms againſt the Cumbrian Britons, for having aſ- 
ſtrong reinforcement of ſhips and men. Having || ſiſted the Northumberland Danes in their late re- 
acquired this aſſiſtance, he immediately invaded || volt. He accordingly marched into their country 
Northumberland, and being joined by the Danes, || at the head of his forces, drove their prince from 
over-ran the country, after which he purſued his || the throne, and beſtowed his dominions on Mal- 
rout into Yorkſhire, took the city of York, and || colm, king of Scotland, on,condition of his doing 
then penetrated into Mercia. homage, and defending the northern countries 4 
In the mean time young Edmund, being inform- || from the future invaſions of the Danes. 
ed of the rapid progreſs of the enemy, aſſembled Edmund made ſeveral excellent laws for the 
what forces he could, and marched with all expe- || good government of his ſubjects. Among others he 
| dition againſt them. The two armies met at Cheſ- || paſled a law for preventing robberies, in which it 
* ter, where an obſtinate battle enſued, which con- || was enacted, that in gangs of robbers the oldeſt 
: N tinued till night put an end to the conteſt, Both || ſhould be put to death. | 
= # armies remained in the field, in order to renew A. D. 948. A ſhort time after this an incident 
— = | the aght as ſoon as the*morning appeared; but at |] happened, which proved fatal to Edmund. On 
N he inſtigation of the archbiſhops of York and Can- || the 6th of May the king and his nobility repaired 
KM terbury, an accommodation was formed, and a || to Puckle church in Glouceſterſhire, in order to 
. ſtop put to the farther effuſion of human blood. || celebrate the feaſt of St. Auguſtine. During the 
| Leace was concluded between the contending par- || entertainment Edmund obſerved at one of the 
P PA dies, and Anlaff was ſhamefully permitted to en- || tables, a notorious robber named Leolf, whom he 
gu, joy the throne of Northumberland. | himſelf had baniſhed for his crimes. Enraged at 
| L = S A. D. 943. But though Anlaff had thus ob- || his inſolence, he ordered him immediately to quit 
, , tained the regal dignity, yet he did not hold it long || the room; but, on his refuling to obey, Edmund 
without diſturbance. Having contracted large [| was ſo incenſed, that he leaped from his ſeat, ſeized 
debts with the king of Norway for his aſſiſtance, || him by the hair, and threw him on the floor. On 
he laid a very heavy tax on his ſubjects to fulfil his |] this Leolf, thinking his death inevitable, drew out 
engagements, and being inexorable to their com- [| a ſhort dagger, and gave the king a mortal wound, 
plaints, totally loſt their affections. The inhabi- || of which he inſtantly expired. The nobles, who 
tants of Deira, wearied with the burden, revolted, || were witneſſes of this act of regicide, immediately 
and ſending for Reinald, the nephew of Anlaff, || fell upon the murderer, and put him to death. — 
from Ireland, crowned him king at York: Anarchy [| Thus, by an ignoble hand, fell Edmund, in the 
and. confuſion now ſucceeded : the kingdom was || ſeventh year of his reign, and twenty-fifth of his 
divided into parties, and each endeavoured to eſta- age. 
Iſh their own power on the ruin of others, | 
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IX. 


E D. 


Edred ſucceeds bis brother on the throne. Marches againſt the Danes of Northumberland, and reduces then 
to obedience. Suffers himſelf to be duped by Dunſtan, abbot of Glaſtonbury, Dies of a-quinſey. 


A. D. HE late Edmund left two ſons, name- 

948. ly, Edwy and Edgar, but being both 
infants, their uncle Edred was unanimouſly choſen 
ſucceffor to the throne, and crowned at Kingſton 
by Odo, archbiſhop of Canterbury. 

The reign of this prince, like that of luis prede- 
ceſſor, commenced with diſturbances from the 
Danes of Northumberland, who no ſooner heard 
of the death of Edmund, than they renounced their 
allegiance, and flew to arms. Edward imme- 
diately marched againſt them, and having laid 
waſte their country with fire and ſword, as a pu- 
niſhment for their rebellion, obliged them to re- 
new their oaths of allegiance, and then returned 
with his forces. | 

A. D. 949. Provoked at the devaſtations made 
by Edred, the Danes of Northumberland broke 
into a new rebellion, and were again ſubdued ; and 
in order to prevent any future inſurrections, Edred 
placed garriſons in the principal fortreſſes under 
an able governor. He likewiſe obliged Malcolm, 
king of Scotland, to renew his homage for the 
lands which he held in England. 


— 


| 


* 


| 
1 
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A. D. 950. The Northumbrian Danes being 
thus ſubdued, and tranquillity reſtored, Edred 
ſpent his time in religious exerciſes, and from 
his diſtinguiſhed zeal became the dupe of Dun- 
ſtan, abbot of Glaſtonbury, who diredted both the 
ſpiritual concerns of the king, and the temporal 
concerns of the kingdom. Nothing either in church 
or ſtate was executed without his advice and con- 
currence. He was ſole treaſurer, and by his coun- 
ſel moſt of the benefices in the kingdom were be- 
{towed upon monks, while the ſecular clergy were 
totally neglected and ſet aſide. This partiality 
excited very alarming commotions among the 
people, and, for ſome time, greatly diſturbed the 
tranquillity. of the kingdom. 

A. D. 955. But while the nation was thus threat- 
ened with the moſt imminent danger, the career of 
the imperious Dunſtan was checked by the death 
of the king, who, being ſeized with a quinſey, ex- 
pired on the 23d of November, in the rem year 
of his reign. He left two ſons; but as they were 
infants, his nephew Edwy, ſon to Edmund, was 
placed on the throne. | 


— 
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Edwy, on the day of his coronation, is grofly inſulted by Dunſtan, whom he baniſhes the kingdom. Ethelgiva, 


his queen, is barbarouſly treated by 


Odo, archbiſhop of Canterbury, and afterwards put to death, A re- 


bellion is formed againſt Edwy, who is dethroned, and dies with grief. 


A. D. DWL was only fixteen years of age 
when he aſcended the throne, and ſo 
remarkable for his perſonal accompliſhments, that 
he obtained the ſurname of The Fair. A ſhort 
time before his accefſion he married Ethelgiva, a 
beautiful princeſs of the blood royal ; but this al- 
liance being within the degrees of affinity prohi: 
bited by the canon law, Dunſtan violently declaimed 
againſt the king's conduct, (in which he was joined 
by the whole fraternity of monks) and thinking 
his influence leſſened by Edwy's fondneſs for his 
wife, determined, if poſſible, to break off the con- 
nection. 9 
his intentions. On the day of Fdwy's coronation, 
being fatigued with the tedious ceremony, and 
willing to avoid the exceſſive drinking then untver- 
ſally practiſed, the king left his nobles, and retired 
to enjoy the converſation of his wife and mother, 
who were in an adjacent apartment. The nobles, 
looking upon the abſence of the king as an affront 
offered to themſelves, complained of the inſult. 
Dunſtan ſaw their diſguſt with a ſecret ſatisfaction, 
and, ſtarting from his ſeat, ruſhed into the apart- 
ment, reproached the king for his behaviour in the 
harſheſt terms, and forcibly dragged him back to 
the hall where the gueſts were aſſembled. 

This violent outrage could not but excite the 
indignation of Edwy, who, by the advice of his 
friends, reſolved to be revenged on the inſolent 
Dunſtan. He accordingly ordered him to give an 


It was not long before he gave a proof of 


| 


account of the ſums of money with which he had 
been entruſted during the late reign ; but the 
haughty abbot refuſed to comply, in conſequence 
of which he was declared guilty of malverfation in 
his office, and baniſhed the kingdom. 

This exertion of the royal authority raiſed the 
attention of the whole clergy, but none more than 


Odo, archbiſhop of Canterbury, who, ſuſpecting 


that Dunſtan's baniſhment aroſe from the reſent- 
ment of Ethelgiva, determined to take a ſevere 
revenge on that innocent princeſs. He accordingly 
ſent a party of ſoldiers to the palace, with orders 
to ſeize her and bring her before him; which being 
done, he firſt cauſed her beautiful face to be bran- 
ded with an hot iron, and then ſent her, under a 
proper guard, to Irelanßcg. Fan's: 
The cruel Odo was too powerful for Edwy to 
make any attempt to puniſh him for his audacity; 
but to give ſome vent to his reſentment, 'he ba- 
niſhed the whole order of 'monks from his king- 
dom, and gave the monaſteries of Glaſtonbury 
and Abingdon to the ſecular: clergy.” Thus the 
inconſiderate monarch and haughty prelate conti- 
nued to mortify each other, till the, latter ſpirited 
up prince Edgar to an open rebellion againſt his 
brother. | 
Edgar was a prince of an enterprizing genius, 
and an ambitious ſpirit. The archbiſhop, therc- 
fore, found but little difficulty in perſuading him 
to revolt, ' His own aggrandizement, and the ap” 
| | probation 
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robation of the clergy overbalanced fraternal 

ads and natural allegiance; and the ſanction of 
the Northumibrian and Mercian forces urged him 
on to proſecute the deſign of dethroning his bro- 


ther. s 


now became too powerful to be eaſily. ſuppreſſed, 
and the timid Edwy, inſtead of exerting a proper 
ſpirit, Aed to Glouceſter, and in a fit of deſpair, 
immerſed himſelf within the walls of that city. 
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A. D. 937. The rebellion excited by Odo. 
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[| In conſequence of this Edgar ſummoned together 


the principal nobility, both ſpiritual and temporal, 
who unanimouſly elected him to the ſovereign au- 
thority, and declared his brother incapable of 
any longer holding the reins of government. 

The unfortunate Edwy ſurvived this popular 
injuſtice. about two years, when he died of abſo- 
lute grief, leaving his brother Edgar in peaceable 


poſſeſſion of the throne, 


TY 


— 
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Edgar recalls Dunſtan and loads him with favours. Increaſes bis navy, and ſecures his dominions from 


foreign invaſions. 


HE firſt conſideration of Edgar, after 


A.D. . 
his acceſſion to throne was, to conci- 


late the affections of the clergy, knowing it to 
be the only ſtep he could take to avoid that rock || der | | 

in his breaſt every ſentiment of duty, and animated 
him with a reſolution of attempting to gain her 
| 


which had proved ſo fatal to his brother. He 
accofrdingly-recalled Dunſtan, and loaded him with 
{avours ; firſt making him biſhop of Wincheſter, 
then advancing him to the ſee of. London, and 
aſterwards promoting him to the archbiſhoprick of 
Canterbury. 1 : 
A. D. 960. Edgar now directed his attention 
towards cultivating the arts of peace, and eſta- 
bliſhing tranquillity throughout his kingdom. 
To ſecure himſelf from foreign invaſions, he 
oreatly increaſed his navy, which he divided into 
three ſquadrons. The firſt was ſtationed on the 
eaſtern, the ſecond! on the weſtern, and the third 
on the northern coaſts of the kingdom. Theſe 
ſquadrons kept cruiſing during the ſummer months, 
and were always in readineſs to attack an enemy on 
their firſt appearance. He likewiſe maintained a 
body of diſciplined troops, which he quartered in 
the north, in order to keep the Northumbrians in 
ſubjection, and to repel the inroads of the Scots. 
A. D. 961. The meaſures purſued by Edgar 
evinced his abilities for holding the ſcepter with cre- 
dit to himſelf and happineſs to his people; but theſe 
abilities were greatly ſullied by his private conduct 
as a man. He was naturally of a very laſcivious 
diſpoſition, and particularly remarkable for the 
diſſoluteneſs of his manners. The virtue of no 
lady was ſafe, if celebrated for her beauty. He 
carried off and raviſhed a nun, though oppoſed 
by the whole convent. Dunſtan, indeed, re- 
proached him for this atrocious crime, but no 
other puniſhment was inflicted on him than a pro- 
hibition from wearing his crown during ſeven years. 
A ſhort time after this Edgar's amorous diſpo- 
ſition led him to commit an act of the moſt horrid 
nature, 
Devon, one of the richeſt noblemen in the king- 
dom, had ſuch perſonal charms, as to become 
the univerſal object of converſation. Edgar often 
heard of the praiſes of this lady, and conceived a 
deſign of making her his partner in the throne ; 
but doubting whether ſhe poſſeſſed thoſe charms 
diſplayed by common report, he diſpatched Athel- 
wold his favourite and firſt miniſter, into Devon- 
ſhire, with directions to pay a viſit to her father, 


No. 9. 


Elfrida, the daughter of the earl of 


Marries Elfrida, daughter of the earl of Devon. 
by eight tributary kings. His death and character. 


; 


A 


Is rowed down the river Dee 


in order to obtain a ſight of her, and bring him 
a certain account of her beauty. Athelwold him- 


ſelf was young, and very ſuſceptible of the ten- 
der paſſions ; ſo that the charms of Elfrida ſtifled 


for himſelf. He accordingly returned to Edgar 
and made a falſe report of the charms of Elfrida: 
he repreſented her as very plain in her perſon, 
and far from being an obje& proper or his 
affections. At the ſame time he artfully inſinuat- 
ed, that though ſhe was unworthy to be the con- 
ſort of a king, ſhe would be an advantageous 
match for a ſubject, and the great riches ſhe 
| poſſeſſed would be to him a ſufficient compen- 
ſation for the want of beauty in her perſon, Ed- 
gar readily gave his conſent, and Athelwold, ſoon 
after married Elfrida. Conſcious of the danger that 
muſt attend him, ſhould Edgar diſcover the trea- 
cherous part he had acted, Athelwold took every 
precaution to conceal the beautiful Elfrida from 
public obſervation. But his perfidy was not long 
unknown. Edgar, either by chance, or the in- 
formation of ſome enemy to Athelwold, was in- 
formed of the whole tranſaction. Exaſperated at 
the treachery of his favourite, Edgar determined 
to take a ſevere revenge; but, for the preſent, he 
thought proper to diſſemble his rage, and told 
Athelwold, in a very careleſs manner, that he in- 
tended to hunt in the neighbourhood of his ſear, 
and propoſed paying him a viſit. Alarmed at the 
king's deſign, and being incapable of making any 
plauſible excuſe to elude the royal viſit, Athelwold 
ſet out a few hours before the king, under pre- 
tence of making the neceſſary preparations. On 
his arrival he diſcovered the whole to Elfrida, 
conjuring her to uſe her utmoſt endeavours to 
conceal from the amorous monarch, thoſe charms 
which nature had ſo laviſhly beſtowed upon her, 
leſt they ſhould be the deſtruction of put do- 
meſtic peace. But this requeſt was made to a 
woman conſcious of the power of beauty, and 
enflamed with the ambition of ſeing a monarch at 
her feet. Inſtead, therefore, of purſuing the ad- 
vice of her huſband, when the king arrived ſhe 
took particular pains to employ all the graces of © 
her perſon; in conſequence of which love and 
fury took poſſeſſion of the inſulted monarch's breaſt, 


—_— 


though he had prudence enough to conceal it from 
POS Y the 
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the eyes of his perfidious favourite. It was not 
long, however, before he took a moſt ſevere re- 
venge, for going with Athelwold to hunt in the 
foreſt of Harewood, he there ſtabbed him with 
his own hand. Elfrida, to expiate the guilt of 
being thought acceſſary to the murder of her huſ- 
band, erected a monaſtery on the ſpot where he 
was ſlain, and ſoon after was married to Edgar. 

This incident terminated the vices and follies of 
Edgar, who ſpent the remainder of his reign in 
purſuing ſuch meaſures as did him honour both as 
a ſovereign and a man, and from which he was 
feared by his enemies, and univerſally beloved by 
his ſubjects. | 

A. D. 974. At this time the whole kingdom 
was infeſted with wolves, and Edgar exerted his 


ing cloſely purſued they took ſhelter in the moun- 
tains and foreſts of Wales. Edgar, therefore, 
changed the tribute, which had been impoſed upon 
the Welch princes, into an annual tax of three 
hundred wolves. This ſcheme produced the de- 
ſired effect; and in a few years thoſe animals were 
no longer to be found in the iſland. 8 

Edgar had now arrived to the higheſt ſummit of 
power, and to ſhew his authority he ſuramoned 


his vaſſal princes to attend him at Cheſter. Theſe | 


were eight in number, namely, Kennith king of 
Scotland, Malcolm king of Cumberland, Maccuſe 


king of the Iſles, and five petty kings of Wales. | 


* 


. | 
utmoſt endeavours to extirpate them ; but on be- 


ENGLAND. 


Book V. 


After paying the uſual, homage, Edgar went into 


— 


his people. 
dom, and reduced the weights and meaſures to 


his royal barge, and was rowed down the river Dee 
by theſe eight tributary kings, another barge con- 
tained the principal nobility. In this manner 
they proceeded to the monaſtery of St. John the 
Baptiſt, where, having heard a complimentary 
oration, he returned to his palace. 

A. D. 975, The peaceable reign of Edgar now 
drew towards a cloſe. He was ſeized with a vio- 
lent fever, which, notwithilanding all the art of 
medicine, took him off, in the 33d year of his 
age, and 16th of his reign. 

Edgar had iſſue by his firſt wife Elfleda, Fd- 
ward, who ſucceeded him on the throne; and by 
his ſecond wife Elfrida he had two ſons, viz. 
Fthelred (who was afterwards king of England) 
and Edmund, who died when he was only four 
years of age. 

With reſpect to the character of Edgar, it muſt 
be acknowledged that he was a conſummate poli- 
tician and a wile legiſlator. He made ſeveral ex- 
cellent laws for the good order and government of 
He regulated the coin of the king- 


one ſtandard. In ſhort, he exerted himſelf ſo much 


in promoting the happineſs of his people, and main- 


taining the honour of his crown, that it is to be wiſh- 


ed his failings as a man had been leſs, or that they 


had been for ever buried in the 
nels. 


gulph of forgetful- 
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E D WAR D, furnamed the Mak r vk. 


is crowned at King ſton; but after a. ſhort reign, is treacherouſly aſjaſſe - 


nated by order of his flep-mother Elfrida. & 


Edward aſcends the throne, and 
A. D. O ſooner had Edgar paid the debt of 
975. N nature than two powerful parties were 
formed, the one in favour of Edward, and the 
other of Ethelred. Dunſtan was at the head of 
the former, and the Queen Dowager Elfrida of the 
latter; but the archbiſhop and his party prevailed, 
in conſequence of which Edward was crowned at 


Kingſton upon Thames, being then little more 


than fourteen years of age. 

A ſhort time after Edward's acceſſion to the 
throne Elfrida retired with her ſon Ethelred to 
Corfe Caſtle in Dorſetſnire. All animoſities be- 
tween her and Edward ſeemed to be entirely for- 
got, and that peace and harmony, which had ſub- 


ſiſted between them before the death of Edgar, 


reſtored. This apparent reconciliation was real 
on the part of Edward; but much otherwiſe on 
that of Elfrida, who long nurſed in ſecret the fury of 
revenge, which ſhe at length gratified by cauſing 
the innocent Edward to be baſely aſſaſſinated. 

A. D. 979. The young king, returning one 
day from the chaſe in Dorſetſhire, left his atten- 
dants, and rode up to Corfe Caſtle, to pay his 
reſpects to his ſtep- mother. Elfrida received him 


with all the external marks of affection, and de- 


fired him to alight, in order to take ſome refreſn- 
ment. This, however, Edward refuſed, but re- 
queſted that a cup of wine might be brought him 
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— 
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as he was exceeding thirſty, The wine was ac- 
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cordingly brought, but while he held the cup to 
his head he was ſtabbed in the back by one of El- 
frida's ſervants, whom. ſhe had baſely prevailed 
upon to execute her horrid purpoſe. Edward, on 
receiving the wound, immediately clapped ſpurs 
to his horſe, to eſcape a fecond blow, and reach 
his companions; but fainting with the loſs of 
blood, he fell from his horſe, and his foot being 
entangled in the ſtirrup, he was dragged a con- 
fiderable diſtance along the road, and then ex- 
pired. The ſervants of Elfrida followed Edward, 
took up the body, and threw it into a well, in 
order, if poſſible, to conceal the horrid murder. 
But their attempts were fruitleſs the body was 
found in the courle of a few days, and privately 
interred at Wareham, from whence it was after- 
wards removed to the monaſtery at Shafteſbury.— 
Thus fell the unſortunate Edward, in the fourth 
year of his reign, during which nothing material 
occurred except violent feuds between the monks 
and ſecular clergy. 

Flfrida, ſtung with remorſe at the horrid crime 
ſhe had committed, endeavoured to atone for her 
guilt by erecting two monaſteries, one at Ambreſ- 
bury in Wiltſhire, and the other at Wherwell in 
Hampſhire, to the latter of which ſhe retired, and 
ſpent the remainder of her days in penitence and 
obſcurity. : 
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XIII. 
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Ethelred aſcends the throne on the death of his brother Edward. The Danes repeatedly invade England, 
and Ethelred repeatedly purchaſes a peace with them. Marries Emma, ſiſter to the duke of Normandy. 


Orders a general maſſacre of. the Danes throughout his kingdom. 


Sweyn, king of Denmark, arrives with 


a large body of forces, and exerciſes the moſt horrid barbarities on the Engliſh. Makes a deſcent into 
Eaft- Anglia, but is nobly oppeſed by Ulfketel the governer. The Danes «gain arrive, and the Engliſh 


urchaſe a pecc:. 
"0 — horrid barbarities. 


The Engliſh fleet is betrayed into the hands of the Danes, who again land, and commit 
Ethelred abdicates his throne, which is filled by Sweyn, king of Denmark, 


who ſoon after dies, and his ſon Canute declared king of England. Ethelred is recalled, and again 4/5 
ſumes the ſovereignty. Is oppoſed by Canute, who, not chuſing to hazard à battle, retreats to his fleet. 
: "Canute. returns with his army, and the Engliſh forces march againſt him, but by the treachery of 
Edric, one of their commanders, the latter are obliged to retreat, and Canute commits the maſt horrid 


barbarities. Death and character of Ethelred, 
A. D. N the death of Edward, his brother 
979. Ethelred became lawful heir to the 


throne of England, and was crowned with great 
ceremony at Kingſton, by Dunſtan archbiſhop of 
Canterbury. 

Ethelred, at the time of his acceſſion, was only 
in the twelfth year of his age, and conſequently 
wanted that experience which is neceſſary to go- 
vern a kingdom. Add to this, he had neither ca- 
pacity, genius, or courage, and therefore was lit- 
tle able to rule in the midſt of a profound peace, 
much leſs in times of danger and diſtreſs. The na- 
tion was then divided into two factions, both of 
whom courted the favour of the king, and both 
endeavoured to blacken the character of each other. 
Ethelred wanted penetration to diſtinguiſh the ca- 
reſſes of fidelity from thoſe of adulation, and be- 
came fluctuating and irreſolute: hence his whole 
conduct was a ſeries of timidity, indolence, per- 
plexity and diſtruſt. The nobles had taken ad- 
vantage of his brother's weakneſs, to render their 
power almoſt independent of the crown. The 
royal authority had, in a great meaſure, loſt its 
force, and the ſafety of the nation, which de- 
pended on the union of the nobility, was in the 
moſt imminent danger. 

A. D. 982. The Danes were no ſtrangers to 
the imperfections of the king, and the weakened 
ſtate x the nation ; and therefore thought it a pro- 
per opportunity of renewing their depredations. 
Accordingly, a large body of them, in ſeven 
ſhips, entered the channel, and made a deſcent 
on the iſle of Thanet, which having ravaged, 
they proceeded to Southampton, and then, re- 
re- imbarking, ſailed to the coaſt of Cornwall, 
where they committed they moſt horrid depreda- 
tions, 

In the mean time there happened ſome misfor- 
tunes of a domeſtic nature; in particular, the city 
of London was almoſt deſtroyed by an accidental 


fire: and the king, having a difference with the 


biſhop of  Rochelter, inſtead of turning his arms 
againſt the Danes, laid ſiege to the pros in his 
own city; but, at the inſtigation of Dunſtan, he 
thought proper to withdraw his forces, though not 
till he had received an hundred pounds to reim- 
burſe him for his trouble and expences. Some 
time after this Dunſtan paid the debt of nature, 
which greatly leſſened the conteſts that had been 
long held between the monks and ſecular clergy. 

The Danes continued their ravages in different 
parts of the kingdom for ſome years without in- 
terruption, which gave ſuch encouragement to 

1 


1 


their countrymen, that, in 991, Guthmond and 
Juſtin, too Daniſh generals, landed with a pow- 
ertul army at Ipſwich in Suffolk. Brithnoth, duke 
of Eaſt-Anglia marched againſt them with what 
forces he could collect, but being defeated and 
ſlain, the country lay open to the mercileſs inva- 
ders, who marked their route with blood and de- 
vaitation. But neither the calamities of his coun- 
try, nor the danger of loſing his crown, could 
rouſe Ethelred from the couch of indolence. He 
ſupinely neglected every means of defence, and, 
inſtead of oppoſing the enemy by the {word, in- 
diſcreetly paid them ten thouſand pounds to quit 
the kingdom. 

A. D. 993. The puſillanimous conduct of Ethel- 
red was productive of thoſe conſequerices that 
might naturally have been expected. The Danes 
employed the money they received in fitting out a 


more powerful fleet, not to ravage, but to con- 


quer the iſland, This formidable armament was 
commanded by Sweyn, king of Denmark, and 
Olaus, king of Norway. They ravaged Dirham 
and Yorkſhire without oppoſition ; but at length 
the Engliſh army appeared, and the Danes would 
probably have paid dear for their conduct had not 
three of the Engliſh commanders, all of Daniſh 
extraction, betrayed the cauſe they had undertaken 
to defend. They baſely went over to the enemy, 
and left their troops to be cut to pieces by the 
ſwords of the barbarians. 

Fluſhed with ſucceſs the Danes next made an at- 
tack on London ; but the citizens oppoſed them 
with ſuch ſpirit and reſolution, that, after loſing a 
great — 5 of men, they were obliged to raiſe 
the ſiege, and make a precipitate retreat. This 
diſappointment ſo enraged the Danes, that they 
laid waſte great part of Kent, Suſſex, and Hamp- 
ſhire, and committed the moſt horrid cruelties on 
the innocent inhabitants. In this diſtreſs recourſe 
was again had to negotiation, and the Danes a- 
greed to quit the country on receiving the ſum of 
ſixtcen thouſand pounds. The treaty was accord- 
ingly concluded, and the money being paid, the 
enemy returned to their own countries, | 

A. D. 999. But the interval of peace thus infa- 
mouſly purchaſed by Ethelred was of thort duration. 
New armies of barbarians, under different leaders, in- 
vaded the kingdom in various parts, and ſpread the 


„ O * 
horrors of war and devaſtation wherever they went. 
The cowardly indolence of the king, and the 
treacherous behaviour of his principal commanders, 
increaſed the dreadiul calamitics, and the kingdom 
mult have fallen a prey to the barbarians, had it not 


+ been 
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been for a very unexpected incident. Robert, king 
of France, had defeated the army of Richard II. 
duke of Normandy, and threatened to drive him 
from his dominions. In conſequence of this Ri- 
chard applied for aſſiſtance to the Danes in England, 
who immediately complied with his requeſt, and, 
reimbarking their forces, ſailed for the continent. 

A. D. 1000. The Danes, having given the wanted 
aſſiſtance to the duke of Normandy, returned to 
England, and again commenced their ravages 1n 
various parts of the kingdom. The puſillanimous 


Ethelred, inſtead of taking any meaſures to oppole | 


them, had recourſe to his uſual expedients, and 
agreed to pay them twenty-four thouſand pounds“, 
on condition of their immediately departing the 
kingdom. 

A. D. 1002. After the departure of the Danes, 
Ethelred began to conſider what meaſures were 
moſt proper to purſue in order to prevent their fu- 
ture invaſions. 


want to repel them, and that the Danes themſelves 
muſt deſiſt from committing farther ravages in 
England if deprived of his protection. 
fore diſpatched ambaſſadors to Richard, demanding 
his ſiſter Emma in marriage. This requeſt being 
accepted, that princeſs was conducted to the court 
of Ethelred, where the nuptials were celebrated 
with the utmoſt magnificence. 

This alliance might have anſwered the moſt 
ſanguine expectations of Ethelred, had he not 
been prevailed upon to engage in a project that 
overwhelmed his people with miſery, and entailed 
a laſting infamy on his memory. Though the 
greater part of the Danes had, in conſequence of 


the laſt treaty, retired to their own country, yet a | 


very conſiderable number ſettled in England, and 
treated the inhabitants with ſuch inſolence, that, 
by way of reproach, they were called Lordains, or 
Lord Danes. Their haughtineſs and perfidy ex- 
Cited the general hatred of the Engliſh, and the 
weak Ethelred, at the inſtigation of ſome of his 
baſe and treacherous courtiers, embraced a propoſal 
of maſſacring all the Danes throughout his king- 
dom. He accordingly diſpatched circular letters 
for this purpoſe to every part, Northumberland 
and Eaſt-Anglia excepted, the Danes in thoſe places 
being too numerous to be overcome by the Engliſh, 
The day fixed on for the execution of this horrid 


deſign was the 13th of November, and the bloody | 


mandate was obeyed with the moſt rigorous punc- 
tuality. Neither age nor ſex were ſpared: the 
chriſtian and the pagan ſuffered the ſame fate. To 
implore mercy was in vain : to ſeek for fatety by 
flying to the churches as ſanctuaries was equally 
fruitleſs, the devoted objects being either dragged 
from thence, and murdered, or {lain at the altar. 
Even Gunilda, ſiſter to the king of Denmark, fell 
4 victim to barbarous brutality. She had long 
lived in England, had embraced the Chriſtian reli- 

ion, and was married to an Engliſh nobleman. 


She had always behaved with the greateſt prudence ; | 


but the goodneſs of her heart could not fave 
her : ſhe was devoted to periſh with her friends by 
the barbarous orders of a weak and timorous mo- 
narch. Nor was her death ſufficient to ſatisfy the 


vengeance of barbarity. Cruelty was added ta in- 
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* This enormous ſum (ſcr ſuch it muſt be deemed, con- 
fidering the value of money at that period) was levied by means 
of a tax called Dane-celt, or Nane's money, and was the firſt 
land-tax known in England, 
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He knew the duke of Normandy | 


was capable of ſending him what ſuccours hemight | VIC 
| place was laid in aſhes, and the wretched inhabi- 


He there- 
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- land being obliged to pay twelve-pence per hide, the hide 


It was raiſes by the owners of | 
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creaſe the horrors of her execution. Her huſband 


| and children were firſt murdered before her face, 


and then ſhe herſelf ſuffered the ſame fate. But 
the fortitude with which ſhe underwent this horrid 
maſſacre does honour to her memory. She betrayed 
neither fear nor timidity ; not a feature in her 
countenance was changed: ſhe was calm amidſt 
this ſcene of horror; and with her laſt breath told 
her inhuman murderers, that her death would not 


A. D. 1003. It was not long before Gunilda's 
prediction was moſt amply verified. Her brother 
Sweyn no ſooner heard of the baſe tranſaction than, 


| exaſperated to a degree of phrenſy, he bound him- 


ſelt by a moſt ſolemn oath to wreak his vengeance 
on the Engliſh. Accordingly, having embarked 
a very powerful army he landed in Cornwall, and 
ravaged the country with ſuch a degree of feroci- 
ty as clearly proved his deſign - tended rather to 


revenge than conqueſt. The city of Exeter next 


became the victim of his vengeance. The whole 


tants put to death in the moſt cruel manner. 

The alarming progreſs of Sweyn rouſed Ethel- 

red from his indolence. He aſſembled an army to 
oppoſe him, and ſeemed determined to march 
in perſon againſt the enemy. But he was intimi- 
dated at the approach of danger, and therefore 
entruſted the command of his forces to Edric, duke 
of Mercia, a man of all others whom he had the 
leaſt reaſon to confide in, having given ſeveral in- 
ſtances of the moſt diſtinguiſhed perfidy. The in- 
judicious conduct of the king was attended with 
conſequences which might naturally be expected, 
The traitor Edric no ſooner came within fight of 
the enemy than he pretended to be taken ſuddenly 
ill, and ordered a retreat, which was purpoſely 
conducted in fo careleſs a manner, that the Danes 
tell upon. the rear of the Engliſh, many of whom 
were killed, andthe reſt obliged to ſave themſelves 
by a precipi ate flight. From this diſaſter, occaſioned 
by the treachery of Edric, Sweyn was left to pur- 
ſue his ravages without oppoſition. He accord- 
ingly deſtroyed the towns of Wilton and Old Sa- 
rum, and put all the inhabitants to the ſword; at- 
ter which, the winter coming on,, he embarked his 
forces, and returned to his own country. 

A. D. 1004. In the following ſpring Sweyn re- 
turned with his army, and making a deſcent in the 
country of the Eaſt-Angles, laid the city of Nor- 
wich in aſhes. But he met with a noble oppoſition 
from Ulfketel, the governor of Eaſt- Anglia, who, 


1]. raiſing a body of forces with the utmoſt expedition, 
In conſequence of this a. 


marched againſt him. 
deſperate battle enſued, which, from the great ſu- 
periority of numbers, terminated in . favour of 
Sweyn. But the attacks of Ultketel were ſo well 


conducted, and made with ſuch fury, that many 


of the Danes were ſlain in the action; and Sweyn, 
not chuſing to hazard a ſecond battle, embarked his 


- forces, and returned to Denmark. 


A. D. 100g. But the miſeries of war were not 
the only calamity ſuffered by the Engliſh at this 
fatal period. A. dreadful famine raged through- 


- out the whole kingdom, occaſioned principally by 


the horrid ravages of the Danes, and many who 


had eſcaped the ſwords of the barbarians now pe. 
riſhed. 
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being as much as could annually occupy one. plough and main- 
tain one family. „ of 1 71 
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Cray; XIV. | | 1 
riſhed for want. The Engliſh never experienced 
more dreadful calamities: they were driven to the 
brink of deſtuction, and ſunk under the weight of 


complicated misfortunes. 


A. D. 1006. The dire effects of this calamity were 
hardly removed when the Danes again appeared, 
and renewed their ravages with their uſual bar bari- 
ty. They waſted the eountry through which they 
paſſed, laid the towns and villages in aſhes, and 
murdered the innocent inhabitants. Every attempt 
to oppoſe them was rendered abortive by the trea- 
chery of the Engliſh officers, and the want of una- 
nimity among the nobles, In this extremity re- 
courſe was again had to the only expedient that 
ſeemed to promiſe ſucceſs, namely, that of pur- 
chaſing a peace from the enemy. But the Danes, 
grown inſolent by ſucceſs, refuſed to abandon the 
Illand till they had received the enormous ſum of 
30,9001. 

A. D. 100%. The next year Sweyn ſent a fleet 
of ſkips to make a demand of the like ſum, on 
pretence that the Engliſh had bound themſelves to 


pay it annually, In conſequence of this Ethelred, | 


convinced that nothing cculd ſatiate the demands 
of the avaritious Danes, reſolved to put his king- 
dom in a proper ſtate: of defence. To effect this 
a large fleet was immediately fitted out, towards 
the expence of which perſons of property were 
taxed in proportion to the value of their eſtates, 
But this powerful armament was rendered unſer- 
viceable by the diſſentions that prevailed among 
the officers: they were ſtrangers to the virtue of 
forgiveneſs; and ſo far ſacrificed the ſafety of the 
nation to their private animoſities, as even to be- 
tray the greateſt part of the Engliſh navy into the 
hands of the enemy. 

A. D. 1009. This diſaſter gave farther encou- 
ragement to the Danes, who returned in greater 
numbers, and committed- the moſt horrid ravages 
wherever they went. No oppoſition could now be 
made againſt them, and the pulillanimous Ethel- 
red procured their abſence by paying them the 


enormous ſum of 48,0001. 


A. D. 1013. But no treaties whatever were 
binding to theſe rapacious invaders. They again 
returned this year, and renewed their ravages, if 
poſſible, with more brutality than before. Can- 
terbury experienced the utmoſt rage of brutal fe- 
rocity. The city had held out nineteen days againſt 
all the aſſaults of the enemy, when it was baſely 
given up by the treachery of one of its inhabitants, 
named Elmar, and all the citizens, among whom 
was Alphage the archpiſhop, put to death by the 
molt excruciating tortures. 

A.D. 1014. The ſtrength and power of Sweyn 
had now arrived at ſuch a height, that the Engliſh 
gave up all as loſt; and the nobles, to ſecure them- 
ſelves from that fate which had befallen thouſands 
of their unhappy countrymen, ſubmitted to the 
tyrant, ſwore allegiance to him, and delivered hol- 
tages tor their future behaviour. The wretched 
Ethelred fled with his family into Normandy, and 
was received by Richard II. with all the marks of 
kindneſs and affection. 

Ihe king having thus abdicated his throne, the 
inhabitants of London thought themſelves abſolved 
from their allegiance, and ſubmitted without heſi- 
tation to Sweyn, who, in conſequence thereof, 
Was proclaimed king of England. 
Sweyn began his reign of uſurpation with laying 
eavy taxes on his ſubjects. This increaſed their 
misfortunes, but it was uſcleſs to complain. The 
ane Boop a ſtranger to compaſſion : the ſoft whiſ- 
0.9, 
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pers of humanity pleaded in vain the cauſe of a 
eople ſinking under the burthen of diſtreſs. They 
el in ſilence over their misfortunes, and gave 
themſelves up a prey to dejection. But fortunately 
for them and their country, this ſeaſon of calamity 
was of ſhort duration, Sweyn dying ſuddenly in 
leſs than ſix weeks after his uſurpation. $ 

On the demiſe of Sweyn the Danes proclaimed 
his ſon Canute king of England ; but the Engliſh, 
{till prejudiced in Rebar of Ethelred, determined 
to replace him on that throne to which he was juſtly 
entitled. In conſequence of this Canute was de- 
clared an outlaw, and a deputation diſpatched to 
Ethelred, requeſting his immediate return. Pleaſed 
with this teſtimony of the affection of his people, 
Ethelred readily complied with their requeſt, pro- 
miſing, at the ſame time, to govern them in future 
with juſtice, equity and moderation, and to exert 
his whole power in defence of his country, 

A. D. 1015. Ethelred was received by the 
Engliſh with every demonſtration of jov, and a 
numerous army being immediately raiſed, he put 
himſelf at the head of it, and marched with all ex- 
pedition againſt Canute, who, being determined 
to oppoſe him, had made preparations for ſeizing 
by conqueſt the crown he could not obtain by the 
ſuffrages of the en: Surprized at the expedi- 
tious march of the Engliſh monarch, Canute 
thought proper to decline an engagement, and 
retreated precipitately to his fleet; ſoon after which 
he ſailed for Denmark, in order to aſſert his right 
to the crown of that kingdom, which had been 
uſurped by his brother Harold. 

The departure of Canute removed the fears of 
Ethelred, who now forgot all the promiſes he had 
made to his people. He diſcovered the ſame in- 
capacity for government ; and blindly gave him- 
{elf over to the counſels and directions of the trai- 
tor Edric, who had ſo often overwhelmed him and 
his people with miſery and diſgrace. He even liſ- 
tened to the ſuggeſtions of that perfidious incen- 
diary againſt two of his faithful adherents, and the 
firſt noblemen of his court. Edric pretended that 
they held a correſpondence with tne Danes, and 
had even formed a deſign againſt his life. The 
weak Ethelred believed the traitor ; in conſequence 
of which the noblemen were aſſaſſinated, and their 
eſtates confiſcated to the crown. 

A ſhort time after this inhuman act, Canute, 
having terminated the troubles in Denmark, em- 
barked his army, and landed without oppoſition 
on the coaſt of Weſſex. In conſequence of this 
Edmund, the eldeſt ſon of Ethelred, raiſed a con- 
ſiderable body of troops in the north, while Edric 
levied a number of forces in Mercia. The junc- 
tion of theſe troops formed a conſiderable army, 
and the two generals led them directly againſt the 
enemy. The ſoldiers placed the greateſt confilence 
in Edmund, and marched under his banners with 
the greateſt intrepidity againſt the invaders of their 
country. Had Edric been faithful, in all prode- 
bility Canute would have been totally defeated. 
But ſincerity was not to be found in Edric. He 
formed the baſe deſign of either taking away the 
life of Edmund, or delivering him into the hands 
of the enemy. But fortunately for himſelf and 

army, the prince diſcovered the infernal contri- 


to engage. A retreat now became abſolutely ne- 
ceſſary; and Edric, finding his perfidy diſcovered, 
went over to the enemy. 

A. D. 1016. The defection of the traitor Edric 
greatly increaſed the ſtrength of Canute, who now 


ravaged 


vance just as the troops were making preparations ' 
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90 
ravaged the country without oppoſition. The diſ- 
treſs of the people was augmented by inſolence, 
and barbarity was added to deſtruction. The heart, 
of Edmund was pierced as the miſeries of his 
country, but treachery prevented his affording 
them any relief. After making ſome fruitleſs ex- 

ditions into the north he repaired to London, 
in hopes of prevailing on his father to purſue more 
vigorous meaſures againſt the invaders of his 
country ; but on his arrival he found the city in 
the utmoſt confuſion, occaſioned by the death of 
Ethelred, who expired a few days before in the 
goth year of his age, and 37th of his reign. 
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Ethelred, in his perſon, was comely, fair, and 


of a genteel addreſs: in his diſpoſition he was 
timid, irreſolute, inconſiſtent and indolent. 


His 
attachment to the traitor Edric marks his charac- 
ter with weakneſs and folly ; and the maſſacre of 


the Danes ſtains it with wickedneſs and cruelty. 


He 


He was not, however, deſtitute of virtues. 


enacted ſeveral excellent laws, ſome of which are 
extant; and it is upon record that he once diſ- 
miſſed a 3 
. verſion of juſtice. 


udge, who had been guilty of a per- 
Theſe are circumſtances neceſ- 
ſary to mention, becauſe the light as well as the 
ſhade ſhould be expoſed in every picture. 
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E DMU ND II. ſurnamed IRONSIDE. 


Edmund on the death of his father is crowned king of England. Merches againſt the Danes, and 
ſeveral battles take place with various ſucceſs. Engages Canute in ſingle combat, the iſſue of which 


is to divide the kingdom betweeen them. 
eſſaſſmated 


A.D. N the death of Ethelred the ſovereign 
1016. power devolved on his ſon Edmund, 
who, from his diſtinguiſned valour, obtained the 
ſurname of Ironſide. He was proclaimed king at 
London amidſt the univerſal acclamations of the 
principal citizens, and inveſted with the regal dig- 
nity by Livignus archbiſhop of Canterbury. 

But Edmund had little reaſon to expect any 
quietude in the ſeat of royalty. He had to con- 


tend with a moſt formidable rival in the perſon of 


Canute, who was then at the head of the Daniſh 
troops at Southampton, to which place many of 
the nobility and clergy had repaired, and not only 
choſe him king, but alſo ſolemnly renounced the 
race of Ethelred. 

In the mean time Edmund, leaving a ſtrong 
garriſon in London, proceeded into Weſſex, the 

atrimonial kingdom of his family, where the in- 
kabirants proclaimed him their legal ſovereign ; 
and ſo attached were they to his intereſt that he 
ſoon raiſed a very powerful army, with which he 
determined to march immediately againſt the in- 
vader of his country. 

While Edmund was in Weſſex, Canute reſolved 
to lay ſiege to London, and having failed up the 
river, landed his troops at Greenwich, and marched 
directly to inveſt the city. But he found much 
greater oppoſition than he expected, and was con- 
vinced that unleſs ſome expedient could be pro- 
jected for preventing relief being brought to the 
beſieged, all his efforts would prove in vain. To 
effect this he had recourſe to the ſtratagem of al- 
tering the current of the river by cutting a new 
channel on the Surry fide, having done which, he 
drew up ſome of his ſhips above the bridge, and 
thereby cut off all communication with the citi- 
zens from the weſtern and ſouthern parts of the 
capital. He now preſſed the ſiege with the ut- 
moſt vigour; but the Londoners defended the 

lace with ſuch obſtinacy, and made ſo many ſuc- 
ceſsful ſallies, that Canute gave up all hopes of 
ſucceſs, and, withdrawing his forces, marched into 
Weſſex. 

At the time Canute abandoned this enterprize, 
Edmund was advancing with all expedition to the 
rehef of his capital; and the two armies meeting 


at Penne in Somerſetſhire, a deſperate battle en- [; 


I 


| 


Edmund, at the inſtigation of the traitor Edric, is 


ſued, in which Edmund proved victorious, and 
Canute was obliged to retire with great loſs. 
Canute having recruited his aces, again ad- 
vanced againſt Edmund, and the two armies met 
at a place called Sceorſtan, on the borders of 
Glouceſterſhire. The battle was maintained with 
great obſtinacy on both ſides till night put an end 
to the conteſt. But as ſoon as morning appeared 
it was renewed with double fury, and victory ho- 
vered over the ſtandard of Edmund, when the 


traitor Edric, (who commanded a large body of 


Canute's forces) by a ſtratagem, changed the for- 


tune of the day. 


_ 


—— 


He cut off the head of one 
Oſmar, whoſe countenance greatly reſembled that 
of Edmund, and fixing it on the point of a ſpear 
carried it through the ranks in triumph, calling 


out to the Engliſh, „ Behold the head of your 


king! Edmund is no more !” This ſtratagem had 
ſo far the intended effect as to throw the Engliſh 


into the utmoſt confuſion, and Edmund was obliged 


to raiſe his helmet before he could convince them 
of the deception ; but he could not, with all his 
efforts, regain the adyantage he had loſt. The 
victory was again doubtful, and ſo continued till 
night put an end to the conteſt. 

Edmund, far from being diſcouraged, deter- 
mined to renew the fight the enſuing morning; 
but the firſt bluſhes of the dawn convinced him 
that no enemy was near, Canute having in the 
night retreated with his army from the field of 
battle. 

The traitor Edric, having failed in his late 
ſtraragem, now hit upon another for ruining Ed- 
mund. He went to the king's camp, and, with 
all the marks of ſincere contrition, implored his 
pardon, promiſing in future to ſerve his country 
with as much zeal and vigilance as he had hitherto 
ſerved its enemies. Edmund was too ſuſceptible 
of compaſſion : he believed the traitor's repen- 
tznce to be real, again admitted him into favour, 
and gave him a principal command in his army. 

Succeſs, for ſome time, attended the ſtandards 
of Edmund: ſeveral parties of the Danes were de 
feared, till at length Canute determined to riſk his 
fortune on one deciſive battle. In conſequence of 
this the two armies met, and Edmund attacked the 


enemy with ſuch impetuous fury, that they mult 
; have 
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CHAP. XVI. 


have been totally. defeated, had it not been for 
the treachery of Edric, who, inſtead of charging 
the Daniſh army, fled with the forces under his 
command from the field of battle. This incident 
threw the Engliſh into the utmoſt confuſion; 
and Edmund, after loſing great numbers of his 
men, was compelled to retreat, 

But this misfortune did not damp the ſpirits of 
the intrepid Edmund. He applied himſelf, with 
the utmoſt alacrity, to recruit his forces, and ſoon 
found himſelf at the head of an army ſufficient to 
diſpute the palm of victory with the enemy. Ca- 
nute was aſtoniſhed to ſee Edmund again approach- 
ing, and was alarmed for the conſequences. He 
had purchaſed the laſt victory with the blood of 
many of his beſt officers, and even, owed his ſuc- 
ceſs to treachery. He, however, led his forces 
againſt the Engliſh, and both armies drew up in 
order of battle, in which ſtate they continued for 
ſome time without either one or other giving the 
final to engage. During this interval of inac- 
tion, an officer in the Engliſh army advanced, 
and, in a florid ſpeech, diſplayed the great diſtreſs 
which the war had brought upon the innocent in- 
habitants; and at the ſame time obſerved, that as 
the two kings were equal in regard to perſonal 


two leaders to put a final period to their quarrel 
by ſingle combat, adding, that the victor ſhould 
be acknowledged ſovereign by both armies. 

This propoſal met with univerſal approbation, 
in conſequence of which the two leaders retired 
to the iſle of Alney formed by the Severn, their 
troops lining the banks of the ſtream, and impa- 
tiently waiting the event of a combat, which was 
to decide the fate of the kingdom. The conteſt 
laſted for ſome time with equal courage on both 
ſides, when Canute, finding himſelf likely to be 
overpowered by the ſuperior ſtrength and agility 
of Edmund, propoſed making a diviſion of the 


_ | 


courage, it would be an act of humanity for the 


kingdom, and terminating their quarrel by an act 


— 


| II . 91 
of mutual friendſhip: The generous Edmund 
(who was more deſirous of healing the wounds of 
his bleeding country-than of being placed in the 
ſeat of power) readily liſtened to the propoſal, in 
Sequence of which the two princes threw away 
their ſwords, and cordially embraced each other, 
to the great ſatisfaction of both armies; who gave 


a general ſhout of undiſſembled joy. Having 


made a mutual interchange of armour, in token 


of amity, the treaty was formally concluded, by 
which it was ſtipulated, that all the northern parts 
of the kingdom ſhould be ceded to Canute, and 
that Edmund ſhould preſerve the reſt, with the 
title of ſupreme king of England. | 

In conlequence of this treaty both armies were 
immediately diſbanded, and the Engliſh now flat- 
tered themſelves that a final period was put to their 
diſtreſs: that diſcord would be fucceeded by har- 
mony, and the noiſy terrors of war give place to 
the calm pleaſures of domeſtic peace. But all 
their hopes were blaſted by means of the trea- 
cherous Edric, who, fearful that Edmund would 
call him to an account for his perfidy, hired two 
rufhans to aſſaſſinate him, which horrid deed was 


committed at Oxford, after he had held the ſcep- 


ter little more than nine months. And thus did 
the brave Edmund fall a victim to the treachery 
of one of the moſt execrable villains that ever 
diſgraced human nature. 

From tlie ſhort reign of this prince, and the 
number of events that took place tins the time, 
his virtues could not be ſufficiently diſplayed to 
form a proper idea of his character. It may, 
however, be ſaid with juſtice, that he was courage- 
ous and benevolent ; intrepid in danger, and pa- 
tient in adverſity, He was a friend to the brave, 


a friend to the virtuous and a friend to his 


country. 


Edmund left two fons, namely, Edmund and 
Edward, neither of whom ſucceeded to the throne. 


Maxes a pilgrimage to Rome. 
pay him homage. 


A.D. S ſoon as Canute was informed of the 
1017. death of Edmund (which information 
he received from the mouth of the treacherous 
Edric) he immediately repaired to London, and 
convening an aſſembly of the nobles and repreſen- 
tatives of the people, produced witneſſes, ſuborned 
for the purpoſe, to declare, that, in the late treaty 
between the two kings it was ſtipulated, that, in 
caſe of the demiſe of either party, the ſurvivor 
mould inherit his poſſeſſions, to the total exclu- 
lion of his iſſue, and other heirs. The members 
were af oniſnhed at this unexpected claim, but not 
eing able to diſpute the matter with a prince, 
who had a numerous and well - diſciplined army 
ready to obey his nod, they unanimouſly ſwore 
allegiance to Canute, who was immediately pro- 
claimed king of England, and ſhortly after crowned 
with great pomp and magnificence. 

But though Canute had thus obtained the Eng- 
liſh crown, to which he had neither lineal nor 


His death and cbaracter. 


G 
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Canute is crowned king of England. Baniſbes the two ſons of Edmund. Puts to death the traitor 
Edric. Marries Emma, ſiſter to the duke of Normandy. Goes over to Denmark. Reduces Norway. 


Returns, and obliges Duncan, grandſon to the king of Scotland to 


attached to the race of their antient kings. 


RVI. 
THE GREAT. 


[| equitable right, yet he was exceeding uneaſy con- 


cerning Edward and Edmund, the ſons of the late 
king. To remove his fears on this head, he ſent 
the young princes to the king of Sweden his ally, 
whom he entreated to pur them to death. But the 


Swediſh monarch, ſhocked at this inhuman re- 


queſt, and at the ſame time afraid of the reſent- 


ment of Canute, ſent them to Solomon, king of 


Hungary, who, to his honour, cordially received 
the unfortunate exiles, and gave them an educa- 
tion ſuitable to their birth. Edmund, the eldeſt, 
died ſoon after, but his brother Edward married 
Agatha, daughter of Henry II. emperor of Ger- 


many, by whom he had Edge er Atheling, and Mar- 


garet, afterwards queen of Scotland. 

The removal of the two princes was far from 
ſatisfying Canute, who next proceeded to put to 
death ſome noblemen, whom he knew to be — 
The 
traitor Edric was likewiſe put to death. He had 


the 
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92 
the aſſurance to reproach Canute with ingratitude, 
and complained that the rewards he had received 
were inadequate to his paſt ſervices. Provoked 
at his inſolence, and deteſting his character, Ca- 
nute immediately ordered him to be beheaded, 
and his body thrown into the Thames. 

But there were ſtill other * who diſturbed 
the repoſe of Canute. Theſe were Alfred and 
Edward. the ſons of Ethelred, who were now 
grown up to mens eſtate, and remained in the 
court of Richard II. duke of Normandy, who 
might, as Canute juſtly feared, endeavour to place 
one of them on the Engliſh throne. To avert 
this ſurmiſed evil, Canute determined to ſecure 
the alliance of Richard. He accordingly ſent a 
ſplendid embaſſy to him, requeſting his ſiſter 1n 
marriage, and offering his own ſiſter Heſtritha to 
the Norman prince. Thefe * er- were readily 
accepted by Richard, the double nuptials cele- 
brated with great pomp, and a ſolid friendſhip 
formed between the two princes. 

A. D. 1018. The wars of Canute had ex- 
hauſted his treaſury, and in order to pay off the 
arrears of his army, he laid a tax of 82,000}. upon 
the nation, 15,0001. of which was paid by the 
citizens of London. The chearfulneſs with which 
the Engliſh raiſed this money fo pleaſed Cannte, 
that he convened an aſſembly of the ſtates at Ox- 
ford, where he paſſed an act to incorporate the 
Engliſh and Danes as one people, and re-eſtabhſh- 
ed ſeveral of the moſt popular laws of Edgar and 
Edward the Elder. He likewiſe enacted, That 
no market, fairs or aſſemblies ſhould be held on 
Sundays ; and that all Chriſtians ſhouid recetve 
the ſacrament at leaſt three times in the year. 

A. D. 1019. 
on the Engliſh throne, turned his attention to 
the affairs of his own country, which was then in 
great danger from the Vandals, who had defeated 
the Danes in ſeveral engagements. He therefore 
went over to Denmark with a conſiderable army, 
one half of which was compriſed of Engliſh un- 
der the command of Godwin, earl of Kent. 
Having landed his forces he marched with all ex- 


pedition towards the enemy, with whom, in the | 


courſe of ſeveral days, he came up towards ſun- 
ſet. The day being ſo far declined he. thought 
proper to encamp his army, deſigning to engage 
the enemy early the enſuing morning. But in this 
he was diſappointed by means of earl Godwin, 


who, being determined to ſignalize himſelt, ſecretly. 


drew off his Engliſh forces in the night, and march- 
ing as privately as poſſible to the enemy's camp, at- 
tacked them with ſuch impetuofity that they were 
totally routed, and the greater part cut to pieces. 
This gallant action ſo pleaſed Canute, that he gave 
Godwin his ſiſter Thyrſa in marriage, and ever 


aſter diſtinguiſhed him with peculiar marks of | 


affection. 
A. D. 1020. The war being terminated in 


Denmark, Canute returned to England, whither 
he had no ſooner arrived than he removed every 


officer who had been guilty of oppreſſion during 


his abſence, particularly the dukes of Eaſt-Anglia 
and Northumberland, whom he banithed the king- 
dom. Theſe acts of juſtice greatly increaſed the 
eſteem the Engliſh had already conceived for 
him, and to win their affections ſtill farther, he 
appeared to be deeply penetrated with grief on 
account of the great multitudes of people, who had 
fallen victims to his ambition. To make ſome 
atonement he built a church at Aſhdown, on the 


ſpot where he fought a bloody battle with Ed- 


Canute, being now fully ſecured | 
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mund; and founded chauntries in thoſe places 
where any ſlaughter had been made of the Eng. 


In this manner Canute Ipent his time for 
about eight years, when he formed the deſign of 


making himſelf maſter of Norway. Olave, the 


king of that country had long laboured to reſtrain 
the ferocity of his ſubjects, and render their lives 
conformable to the precepts of religion. But theſe 
reſtraints were odious to the Norwegians, and they 
determined to dethrone him. Canute, taking ad- 
vantage of theſe diviſions, landed in Norway at the 
head of a powerful army, drove Olave from the 


| throne, and was crowned:king ; ſo that being now 


poſſeſſed of three great kingdoms, he became the 
moſt powerfuFprince in Europe. 

A. D. 1029. Canute, on his return to Eng- 
land, dedicated his whole time to what was then 
conſidered as the nobleſt acts of piety, namely, 


the founding of churches and monaſteries. He 


granted a charter to the celebrated monaſtery of 


St. Edmundſbury, by which all lands and privi- 


leges were confirmed. He likewiſe gave the pro- 
fits of the port of Sandwich to Chriſt-church in 
Canterbury, and founded a monaſtery of Benedic- 
tine monks in Norfolk. 

A.D. 1032. In the beginning of this year, 
Canute made a pilgrimage to Rome, where he 
preſented large donations to the churches, and con- 
firmed whatever his predeceſſors had done in fa- 
vour of the Engliſh college in that city. He like- 
wiſe procured various privileges for the churches 
in England, and engaged all the princes through 
whoſe dominions he paſſed, to exempt the Engliſh 
pilgrims and merchants from all tolls and dutics 
which had been before exacted from them. 

Canute, on his return to England, was received 
by his ſubjects with the utmoſt demonſtrations of 
joy; and indeed he juſtly deſerved this teſtimony of 
their affection. He enforced all the laws which 
had been made by his predeceſſors, particularly 
thoſe of Ethelred ; added ſeveral new ones adapted 
to the times, and took every method he could pro- 
J<ct for promoting the welfare and happinels of 
his people. 

A. D. 1033. But while Canute was employed 
in cultivating the arts of peace among his ſub- 
jects, his attention was called off to ſupport the 
dignity of his crown. Duncan, grandſon to Mal- 


colm king of Scotland, being in poſſeſſion of 


Cumberland, refuſed to do homage to Canute for 
that fief, ſaying, it was due only to ſuch kings as 
were natives of England. Provoked at this inſo- 
lence of a Scottiſh prince, Canute marched at the 
head of a powerful army to reduce him to obe- 


dience; but by the interpoſition of the prelates 


and nobility of both kingdoms, a peace was con- 
cluded, Duncan agreeing to pay homage to Ca- 
nute, as alſo to the future kings of England. 

A. D. 1034. Canute, from his conduct, and 
the great power of which he was poſſeſſed, be- 
came the adulation of his ſubjects, and his cour- 


tiers would frequently flatter him in ſuch a man- 


ner as if they had thought him more than mor- 
tal. This was highly difpleaſing to Canute, who 
reſolved to check them for ſuch abſurd conduct, 
and to point out to them the limited authority 
of earthly monarchs. Accordingly, one day whe! 


his courtiers were carrying their flatteries to an 
unbounded height, Canute, who then kept his 
court at Southampton, led them to the ſea-fide, 
and ordering a chair to be placed on the beach 


near the ſurface of the tide, which was then flow- 
ing, 
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ing; he fat himſelf down, and, with a majeſtic tone 
of voice, thus addreſſed himſelf to the water: 


& Thou, O ſea, art a part of my dominions, and | 


« the land wheteon I fit is mine: I therefore 
« charge thee not to encroach any farther on my 
« land, nor reſume to wet the feet of = ſove- 
e feign.“ Hut the ſed continued its uſual courſe, 
and waſhed him with its billows: upon which Ca- 
nute, riſing from his ſeat, and turning to his cour- 
tiers, ſaid; © Behold the narrow limits of mortal 
« power! the ſceptered hand of human greatneſs 
de exerts its force in vain: The ſea rolls bn in con- 
« tempt of its authority! the operations of nature 
ri make no diſtinction between the monarch and the 
« ſlave. Learn then, from this example, to ſet 
« proper bounds to flattery ; and remember, that 
10 He only deſerves. unlimited praiſes who holds 
« in his hands the powers of nature, and whoſe 


te yoice both the winds and the ſea obey.” It is 


ſaid, that Canute would never after wear his crown, 
but ordered it to be placed on the head of the cruci- 
fix in the cathedral of Wincheſter. 

A. D. 1036. Canute ſpent the remainder of his 
days in acts of piety and devotion, and at length 
paid the debt of nature at Shafteſbury, on the 12th 
of November, and was interred in the old monaſ- 
ery at Wincheſter. He left by his firſt wife two 
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ſons, namely, Sweyn and Harold ; and by Emma, 
his ſecond wife, another ſon called Hardicanute 
and a daughter named Gunilda, who was married 
to Henry III. emperor of Germany. 

With reſpe& to the character of Canute; it is. 
ſo inconſiſtent with itſelf that it is impoſſible to 
draw it in general terms. We mult therefore, to 
do him juſtice, trace his actions, and characterize 
him different! at different periods. His youth was 
marked with blood and cruelty : his age with piety 
and devotion. He ſacrificed every thing in the 
morning of his reign to ambition; in the evening, 
to acts of benevolence and piety. The ſcepter was 
at firſt the rod of tyranny : atlaſt the index of mer- 

No monarch ever raiſed popular odium ſo 
high; or allayed it ſo effectually. He was a great 
general, a conſummate ſtateſman, and a wiſe legiſ- 
lator. When age had ſoftened the paſſions of 
youth, and the precepts of religion had erafed the 
impreſſions of a ferocious education, Canute be- 
came a moſt excellent prince; and the virtues he 
practiſed during the peaceable time of his admi- 
niſtration, gave him- a much better claim to the 
title of Great than all his victories. In ſhort, his 
conduct during the latter part of his reign, totally 
obliterated his vices at the beginning, and he lived 
beloved, and died lamented. 
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HAROLD 1. 


F 


ſurnamed HARE FOOT. 


Harold, after ſome Aar asces relative to the ſucceſſion, is crowned king of England. Forms a conſpiracy, 


in conjunction with Godwin, earl of Kent, for deſtroying the two ſons of Ethelred. Incurs the hatred of 


bis ſubjects. His death and charatter, 


A. D. ANU TE, ſome time before his death; 

1036. made a will, by which he appointed 
his ſon Hardicanute to the throne of Denmark, 
and Sweyn to that of Norway, leaving the crown 


: : of England to Harold. But this was contrary to : 


the treaty made between him and Richard duke of 
Normandy at the time of his marriage with Emma, 
in which it was ſtipulated that the crown ſhould 
be ſettled on the iſſue of ſuch marriage. In con- 


ſequence of this a great diſſention took place among 


the people, the Engliſh declaring for Hardicanute, 
and the Danes for Harold. At length, however, 
the diſpute was terminated by a general afſembly 
of the ſtates, in which it was agreed that the king- 
dom ſhould be divided between them. Accord- 
ingly, all the country 'on the north fide of the 
Thames was allotted to Harold, and the reſt of the 
kingdom to Hardicanute. But as the latter was 
then in Denmark, it was ſtipulated, that Emma, 
the queen-mother, aſſiſted by earl Godwin, ſhould 
govern his part of the kingdom during his abſence. 
But this diviſion of the kingdom was far from 
being agreeable to Harold, who reſolved, if poſſible, 
to make himſelf maſter of the whole. He knew 
that Godwin was the only perſon capable of fruſ- 
trating his deſigns, and took an effectual method 
to gain him over to his intereſt. Avarice was the 
ruling paſſion of that powerful nobleman, and Ha- 
rold determined to gratify it. He accordingly 
leized the treaſures of his father Canute, and giving 
the reater part to Godwin, he abandoned the in- 
tereſt of Hardicanute, and embracing that of his 
Tval, Harold was declared king of England. 
: This was a mortifying ſtroke to Emma, who now 
ormed a k,n for obtaining the throne for one 
0.9. | 


of her two ſons by Ethelred, namely, Alfred or 
Edward, who were then at the court of Normandy. 
But to prevent any ſuſpicion of her deſigns, ſhe 
appeared perfectly ſatisfied with her ſituation, and 
dedicated her time to acts of piety and devotion. . 
The firſt ſtep Emma took towards facilitating 
her intentions was, to requeſt of Harold that her 
ſons might be permitted to viſit her, which being 
readily granted, ſhe wrote a letter to Normandy, 
and they immediately embarked, with proper re- 
tinues, for England. But they had no ſooner ar- 
rived than Godwin, judging the true intent of 
their viſit, hinted his. ſuſpicions to Harold, who 
ſeemed greatly alarmed, and readily complied with 
a propoſal made by Godwin, to get them into their 
hands, and put them to death. 1 2 
Emma, being apprehenſive leſt ſome evil deſign 
might be formed againſt her ſons, never permitted 
them to be both abſent at the ſame time; for While 
one was paying his viſcis to the nobility, ſhe care- 


fully kept the other at home. At length Harold 


took the opportunity of inviting both princes to 
ſpend ſome days at his court. This was a very diſa- 
greeable circumſtance to Emma, who, however, 
made an excuſe for keeping Edward with her; and 
ſending Alfred only. Godwin went to meet the: 
young prince and his train on the road to London, 
and paid him ſuch an apparent reſpect that his Nor- 
man attendants were highly delighted ; but on a 


ſudden they were ſtopped at Guildford-caſtle, and 
compelled to enter, under pretence of taking ſome 


refreſhment. Their fears did bur anticipate their 


fate; for the eyes of young Alfred were put out, 


and all his attendants: cruelly murdered. The un- 


happy prince was ſent to the monaſtery of Ely, 
Aa 
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94 
where he ſoon after died; but whether of grief or 
ſome farther violence is unknown. In conſequence 
of this treacherous act, Edward haſtily quitted the 
kingdom, and fled to Normandy; and Emma, be- 
ing ordered to leave the country, retired to the 
court of Baldwin, earl of Flanders, who received 
her with great cordiality, and aſſigned Bruges for 
the place of her reſidence. Bt 
A. D. 1038. Harold was now fully eſtabliſh ed 
on the throne of England, and to prevent any 
attempts that might be made to his prejudice 
in future, he fitted out a powerful fleet for the pro- 
tection of his coaſts, to ſupport which he laid a 
heavy tax on his ſubjects. But the people paid this 
tax with great regret, becauſe, they conceived it 
was principally intended to oppoſe the attempts of 
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Book V. 


Edward, whom they deemed the lawful heir to the 
throne Min boBoibBg ery oafor = 
A. D. 1040, The natural tyranny of Harold, 
and his frequent acts of cruelty, procured him the 
hatred: of his ſubjects; and he would certainly have 


been dethroned had not death ſuddenly taken him 


off on the 18th of May, to the great ſatisfaction 
of the principal part of his ſubjectss. 

Harold had not the leaſt pretenſions to any of 
the good qualities of his father. He was head- 
ſtrong, brutal and cruel, paying no regard to mo- 
rality or the principles of piety. His vices have 
been handed downto us in the moſt odious colours; 
but his virtues, ift he had any, are buried in oblivion. 


ſaid not to have had any equal. 
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H AR DIC AN UT. E, or CAxUTE II. 


Hardicanute aſcends the throne of England. Orders the body of: his brother to be taken up, and thraum into 


the Thames. 


death. 
1 S ſooh as Hardicanute heard of the 
1040. death of Harold he immediately em 


barked for England, and landed at Sandwich on 
the 13th of June, amidſt the uniyerſal acclamations 


of the people. The Engliſh and Danes viea with | 
each other who ſhould evince the moſt profound }| « 
| juſtice againſt Godwin, (as ſuppoſed at the inſti- 


reſpeCt for their new ſovereign, whole proper name 
was Canute; but he acquired the appellation. of 
Hardy from the uncommon ſtrength of his conſti- 
tution. | | 

Ihe Engliſh promifed themſelves great happineſs 
under the reign of this prince; but they ſoon found 
themſelves miſtaken, for no ſooner was he placed 


on the throne, than he committed an act ſhocking | 
He ordered the dead body of his 


brother Harold to be dug up, the head cut off, and | | 
| and Towed by eighty men, each of whom:rwore a 


to humanity. 


the carcaſe thrown into the Thames. Theſe or- 
ders were ſtrictly obeyed, but the body, being at- 
terwards found by ſome fiſhermen, was delivered 
to the Danes, who buried it in the church of St. 
Clement Danes in the Strand. 
informed of this, ordered it to be a ſecond time 
dug up, and caſt again into the river; but being 
afterwards found once more, it was carried privately 
to Weſtminſter, and there interted. | 15 
The next act that marked the character of this 


prince was, the impoſition of a heavy tax on his | 


ſubjects, for defraying the expence of the navy 
that had brought him to England; a circumſtance! 
the more cruel, as the kingdom was ax that time 
threatened with a famine. So untimed a tax pro- 
duced univerſal diſcontent throughout the na- 
tion; and at Worceſter two perſons were killed 
who were employed to collect it. This circum- 
ſtance ſo enraged the king, that he ſent Godwin, 
and two other noblemen, with a body of forces, 
againſt Worceſter, who firſt plundered, and then 
reduced the city to aſhes. PORE, CT = 
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It is ſaid, that in conſequence of the king's great partia- 
lity to the Danes, they became ſo infolent during his reigh, 
that if an Engliſhman met a Dane on à bridge, he was obliged 
to wait in a — poſture till the other had paſſed him. 
And we are ſarther told, that the cuſtom of pledging each 


The king, being 


. 
2 


| 


þ 


end: the earl was permitted to exculpate himſelf 


4 . 


Atts with great cruelty to his ſubjects. Is. guiliy, of intemperance, wbich occaſſons his 


A. D. 1041. In the beginning of this year Ed- 
ward, the ſon of Emma, left Normandy, and came 
to England, in order to learn the manners of a 


0 


people whom he hoped, ſome. time or other, to pre- 


fide over Edwatd met with a vety welcome re— 


ception, and it was not long before he demanded 


gation of his mother) ſor being concerned in the 
murder of his brother Alfred. The accuſer was 
the archbiſhop of York, and the king did not ſeem 
to habe any objection to bringing the". offender to 
trial; but Godwin, who well knew the] diſpoſition 
of the king, made a well- timed appeal to his ava« 
rice; for ſoon after he was cited toanſwer the charge, 
he ſent” the king a magnificent pteſent of a ſuperb 
galley, carved and gilt in a very curious manner, 


| golden bracelet on his arm of the weight of ſixteen 


This ſplendid bribe anſwered the propoſed 


upon oath, nor did he make any ſcruple to ſwear, 
that he had no concern in the death of Alfred. 
A. D. 1042. The great partiality“ ſhewn by 
Hardicanute to the Danes rendered him univer- 
ſally hated by the Engliſh, whom he ſo oppreſſed 
that they had reaſon to conſider him more as an 
enemy than a king. But fortunately for them he 
did not long wield the ſcepter. He fell a martyr 
to the vices of his countrymen, namely; drunken- 
neſs and. gluttony; for being at Eambeth celebra- 
ting the nuptials of a Daniſn nobleman he drank 
to ſuch exceſs that it terminated his lite on the 
18th of June, after an inglorious reign of only 
two years. The Engliſh, in deriſion to his me- 
mory, uſed to commemorate the day of his death 
as an holiday, and to diſtinguiſh. it by the name of 
Hog - Wedneſday, in alluſion to the immoderate 


luxury of this prince, ' whoſe palace was one con- 
tinued ſcene of gluttony and drunkenneſs. 
| nh I CHAP. 
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other when we drink had. its riſe at this period g becauſe the 
Danes would , f:equently ſtab Eiigliſhmen; whale: drinking, if? 
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He was ſurnamed Harefoot, from the amazing ra. 
| pidity with which he walked, and in Which he is 
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E D WAR D, ſurnamed the CoNFESGSOR.“ 
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Edward, ly the intereſt f earl Godwin, is eletted king, and crowned at Wincheſter. Begins his reign with 


48 of cruelty to his mother. Shews a partial attachment to the Normans, 
Aboliſhes the tax called Dane-gelt. 


win, and baniſhes him the kingdom. 


Quarrels with earl God- 
Receives a viſit from William 


duke of Normandy. Ts: reconciled to earl Godwin. Affifts* Malcolm king of Scotland in the recovery of 


his dominions. 


Duells a diſturbance among the Welſh, Privately appoints William duke of Normandy 


bis ſucceſſor. Rebuilds the abbey at Weſtminſter. His death and thoratter. 


A. D. : 
1042. ward, the ſon of Ethelred II. by 


Emma, was the only perſon in the kingdom who 


had any kind of pretenſion to,the crown of Eng- | 


land, and indeed the only one whom the Engliſh 
wiſhed to be their ſovereign. But Edward was 
fearful of meeting with ſome difficulties from 
Sweyn, the ſon of Canute, who was then in Nor- 


way. To avoid this he ſolicited the protection of || 


earl Godwin, the moſt powerful man in the king- 
dom; and though it was but a few months before 
that Edward demanded legal juſtice againſt him, 


yet the earl promiſed to eſpouſe his cauſe, on con- 
dition bis ſwearing to marry his daughter 
Editha. 


This being agreed to by Edward, the earl im- 
mediately ſummoned a convention of the nobles 
for the election of a king; who being met, he 
expatiated on the miſeries the kingdom had ſuf- 
fered from the Danes, and then, taking the prince 
by the hand, addreſſed them in words. to this ef- 
fect: * Behold your king! this is prince Edward, 
the ſon of king Ethelred and queen Emma, and 
to him I pay my allegiance.” In conſequence of 
this Edward was unanimouſly elected king, though 
the ceremony of his coronation, on account of a 


dearth which.then prevailed, was poſtponed till the 


enſuing year, when it was ſolemnized with great 
pomp at Wincheſter. 

A. D. 1043. Edward began his reign with an 
act which was far from being to his credit either as 
a man or a, king. He firſt ſeized all the lands 
held by his mother from the crown, after which he 
repaired. to Wincheſter, and ſtripping her of all 


her treaſures and effects, left her only a very mo- 


derate penſion for, her ſubſiſtence. Not ſatisfied 
with this, he ſoon after accuſed her of a criminal 
correſpondence with Alwin, biſhop of Wincheſter. 

er oltenſible impeacher was Robert the Norman, 
who was afterwards archbiſhop of Canterbury; but 
he not having any evidence to make good his alle- 


gations, inſiſted upon her undergoing the fire or- 


deal, in order to purge herſelf from the imputa- 
tion. This being accepted by Emma, ſhe walked 
blindfold over nine .red+hot plough-ſhares without 
receiving the leaſt injury, to the great confuſion 
of her accuſers, and the aſtoniſnment of the ſpec- 
tators. 7 : OT RI EO ' 
A, D. 1044. Edward was now alarmed at re- 
ceiving intelligence that Sweyn, king of Den- 
nid 2d Ane Tanni 1, 35: 25271 0 
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Edward is ſaid to have taken his ſurname from his great 
Kae but how far he merited that epithet will be found in the 
9 8 ſaint did _ r . till 

Nr rs after hi, death, When. ander III. gave 
him the diſtinguiſhed title of Confeffr.. 888 a 
P Y 2 modes of trial, equally fingular with this, are, at 

e uſed in various countries, particularly in Africa, 


T the time of Hardicanute's death, Ed- | 


** 


mark, the ſon of Canute the Great, was making 
preparations for invading England, in order to aſ- 
ſert his right to the crown. On this important oc- 
caſion earl Godwin acted with great ſpirit and di- 
ligence: he put the Engliſh fleet upon; a reſpect- 
able footing, ordered thirty-five ſail of large ſhips 
to rendezvous at Sandwich, and even perſuaded 


Edward (who was one of the moſt unwarlike 


kings that ever ſat upon a throne) to repair on 


| board, and take upon himſelf the command. It was 


—_ 


Godwin's intent to prevent the Danes from land- 
ing by attacking their fleet at ſea; but the expedi- 
tion was rendered abortive by an unexpected inci- 
dent, Sweyn, inſtead of invading England, being 
obliged to-ſtay: at home, in order to defend his own 


territories from the invaſion of Magnus, king of 


Norway, who had entered his dominions with a 
formidable army. /. .- 

All danger being now over, and England hap- 
pily enjoying peace, Edward determined to fulfil 
his promiſe-made to carl Godwin, and accordingly 


married his daughter Editha: but the marriage 


was never conſummated, though ſhe was equally 
diſtinguiſhed for the beauty of her perſon, and the 
graces of her mind. | | 

A. D. 1045. At tlas time the Engliſh coaſts 
were greatly infeſted by Daniſh pirates, and twenty- 
five ſail of their veſſels arriving at Sandwich, the 
terrors of the Engliſh began afreſh; for the pi- 


rates not only plundered the country, but even 


ſeized on ſome of the inhabitants, whom they car- 
ried abroad, and fold as flaves: but earl Godwin, 
with the dukes Leofric and Siward, ſoon took ſuch 
ſteps as ſecured the people ow the coaſt from any 
farther danger. | 

After this a variety of incidents rapidly followed: 
each other to produce a rupture between the king 
and Godwin. Sweyn, one of the earl's ſons, hav-- 
ing carried off and debauched the abbeſs of Leo- 
minſter in Herefordſhire, was baniſhed the king- 
dom ; on which he retired to Denmark, and. fitting 
out a fleet of ſhips committed ſeveral outrages on 
the Engliſh coaſts. He afterwards murdered earl 


Bearn, who had kindly undertaken to procure his 


pardon from Edward. Theſe enormous crimes 
rendered him rather an object of deteſtation than 
of mercy; but the great power of his father, joined 
with the intereſt of ſeveral of the prelates and 
principal nobility, procured his pardon, and he 
returned to England. "E931 
| 1188 2 fl A. D. 
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where perſons are tried by means of a liquor called Bonda, 
which the criminal is obliged to drink. If he is fo far ine- 
briated as to fall down in a ſtate of inſenſibility, he is pro- 
nounced guilty, aud immediately dragged to execution; but 
if, after drinking, he is capable of ſtanding upright, he is de- 
clared innocent. o ni en A 
1855 | | 
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A. D. 1046. The people in general were highly 
pleaſed with the conduct of Edward on this occa- 
ſion; but he ſoon forfeited their eſteem by the 
great attention he paid to foreigners. Being edu- 
cated at the court of Normandy, he had formed 
ſtrong attachments to the manners and cuſtoms pe- 
culiar to that country. In conſequence of this his 
court was filled with Normans, on whom were be- 
ſtowed the principal poſts of honour and profit both 
in church and ſtate ; and their intereſt was ſoon ſo 
great that no favour was to be obtained from Ed- 
ward but by their interceſſion, Godwin perceived 
their influence and was alarmed for the conſe- 
quence, He remonſtrated with the king on the 
impropriety of his conduct, but in vain ; Edward 
continued firm to his attachments, which fo irri- 
tated Godwin that he determined to take the firſt 
favourable opportunity of ſhewing his refent- 
ment. 

Nor was it long before an opportunity offered. 
Euftace, count of Boulogne, having paid a viſit to 
the king, ſet out for Dover on his return to his 
own dominions. One of his ſervants, who was 


ſent before to provide lodgings in the town, be- 


having in a very inſolent manner, a fray enſued, in 
which the ſervant loſt his life. Exaſperated at this 
Euſtace and his attendants broke open the houſe 
where the fray happened, the maſter of which fell 
a victim to his reſentment, The town was now 
alarmed, and a general fray took place, in which 
twenty of the inhabitants were killed, and nine- 
teen of the count's ſervants. After the fray was 
over Euſtace returned to Edward, and demanded 
juſtice ; upon which the king, allowing the vali- 
dity of his claim, ordered Godwin, who was then 
governor of Dover, to march immediately at the 
head of a body of troops, and chaſtiſe the inhabi- 
tants. But Godwin peremptorily refuſed to obey 
the king's orders. He boldly told him that, as 
earl of Kent, it was his duty to protect the very 

eople he was ordered to puniſh : that the laws 
of England did not admit of ſubjects being con- 
demned unheard; and that the only method of 
adjuſting the affair was by legal trial. 

Edward conſidered the boldneſs of Godwin as 
an inſult on majeſty, and ſeverely reprimanded 
him for his diſobedience. But Godwin was not to 
be intimidated by the frowns of power: he re- 
fuſed to obey the king's orders, chuſing rather 
to hazard his own ſafety than inflict puniſhment 
on the innocent, ar ſacrifice the liberties of his 
country at the ſhrine of foreign inſolence. 

A. D. 1048. Though Edward did not think 
proper to inſiſt any farther on his orders being 
obeyed, yet he determined to puniſh Godwin for 
his behaviour. Nor was it long before an oppor- 
tunity offered for executing his deſign. The Welſh 
had made inroads into the Engliſh territories, of 
which Sweyn, one of the earl's ſons, was gover- 
nor, who, with his father Godwin, raiſed a pow- 
erful army to oppoſe them. Edward ſummoned a 
meeting of the nobility at Glouceſter to enquire 
into the caufe of theſe diſorders, when it was re- 

reſented by the enemies of Godwin, that he and 
bat ſon had been the aggreſſors. In conſequence 
of this, Edward determined to wreak his vengeance 
not only on the earl but his his whole family ; and 
accordingly, having cited them to appear before 


„There are two accounts given of the immediate cauſe of 
Gcdwin's death. One is, that he died of an apoplectic fit; 
and ihe other, that while the king was ſpeaking of his brothe; 
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the council, and they refuſing to obey the ſum. 
mons, he baniſhed them the kingdom. Godwin 
himſelf retired to the court of Baldwin earl of 
Flanders, and his ſon Harold went to Ireland. 
But Edward's reſentment did not ſtop here: he 

| ſhewed it in a conſpicuous manner to his amiable 
conſort, the daughter of Godwin, whom he ſtripped 
of every thing valuable, and then immured ket 
within the walls of a monaſtery. 

A. D. 1050. Edward having, by his ſtrong at- 
tachment to foreigners, incurred the general hatred 
of the Engliſh, determined now to do ſomething 
that might gain their affections. The tax, known 

| by the name of Danegelt, had long been a very 
heavy burthen to them, The reaſons which origi- 
nally rendered it neceſſary had ceafed for many 
years, but the impoſt was ſtill continued. Fd- 
ward, therefore, perſuaded that he could not per- 
form an action more acceptable to his people, to- 

tally aboliſhed this tax, and diſtributed all the 
ſurplus of what had been collected, which then 
remained in the treaſury, among the different diſ- 
tricts from whence it had been gathered. 

wy D. 1051. In the beginning of this year 

William, duke of Normandy, paid a viſit to Ed- 
ward, and was received with the warmeſt marks 
of gratitude. He had protected and fupported 


Edward in his exile, and merited a ſuitable return. 


The duke was highly ſatisfied with his reception, 
and returned to Normandy, loaded with preſents. 


mother, paid the debt of nature, and her remains 


| were interred at Wincheſter. 


| 


| Soon after William's departure Emma, the king's 
| 


A. D. 1052. During theſe tranſactions God- 
win had obtained from the earl of Flanders a pow- 
erful ſquadron, and being joined by his fon Harold 
with another fleet from Ireland, they committed 
ſome depredations on the Engliſh coaſts, after 
which they failed up the river Thames, and ad- 
vancing near London, threw the inhabitants into 
the utmoſt confuſton. The king ſeemed deter- 
mined to oppoſe them with ſuch ſhips as could be 
haſtily got together; but his council objected a- 
gainſt this proceeding as bordering on raſhneſs, and 
adviſed him to make uſe of more gentle methods 
to induce Godwin to return to his obedience. The 
ear], being informed of the fentiments of the coun- 
cil, ſent a very humble meſſage to Edward, pro- 
teſting, in the ſtrongeſt manner, that he had no 
other intention than that of fubmitting his actions 
to a fair trial, nor wiſhed for any thing more than 
that of being reſtored to his honours and eſtates. 
In conſequence of this, and the powerful interceſ- 
ſion of the nobility, Edward agreed to pardon 
Godwin, who accordingly gave hoſtages for his 
future good behaviour ; but Edward not thinking 
his own power ſufficient to ſecure them, they were 
ſent to the court of Normandy. 

From this period the earl's power and influence 
became much more conſiderable than before ; and 
thoſe foreigners, who had long baſked in the ſun- 
ſhine of royalty, were, by his means, baniſhed 
the kingdom. But Godwin did not long ſurvive 
his reſtoration. He was ſuddenly deprived of the 
faculty of ſpeech as he fat at dinner with the king, 
in which ſtate he continued for three days, and 
then expired *, 


—_ 


2— 


On 


* 1 


Alfred, in terms reproachful to the earl, the latter wiſhed 2 


piece of bread he was about to ſwallow might be his lait if be 


was any way acceſſary to the death of that prince, and that he 
was 
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On the death of Godwin, his eldeſt ſon Harold, 
who far ſurpaſſed him in abilities, ſucceeded to all 
his authority, and proved an equal ſupport to the 
Engliſh againſt the Norman intereſt, By his great 
affability and addreſs, he gained the particular 
friendſhip of Edward, and both the nobility.and 
people were firmly attached to his intereſt. 

A. D. 1054. Peace and tranquillity now pre- 

vailed in England, but the kingdom of Scotland 
was involved in terror and confuſion, owing to 
the ambition of Macbeth, who had driven Mal- 
colm from his dominions, and uſurped the ſove- 
reignty. The unfortunate Malcolm applied to 
Edward for ſupport againſt the tyrant of his coun- 
try; and that prince, thinking it a duty incumbent 
on kings to aſſiſt royalty in diſtreſs, ſent 10,000 
men, under the command of Siward, earl of 
Northumberland, to drive the uſurper from the 
throne. Siward, who was one of the moſt intre- 
id generals of the age, immediately joined his 
2600 to thoſe under the command of Mac- 
duff, the Scottiſh commander, and marched againſt 
the rebels. A deſperate battle enſued, in which 
Macbeth was totally defeated, and obliged to 
fly to the mountains for ſhelter; and Malcolm 
was re-placed on the Scottiſh throne. Siward, 
ſoon aſter, paid the debt of nature, and Tofti, by 
the intereſt of his brother Harold, was made earl 
of Northumberland. 

A.D. 1056. The Welſh had, for ſome time, 
made frequent inroads into the Engliſh territories, 
and committed the moſt horrid depredations on 
the inhabitants. Alfegar, ſon of the duke of Mer- 
cia, and brother-in-law to Harold, held a trea- 
ſonable correſpondence with the inſurgents, and 
being found guilty of the crime, was declared 
an out-law, and baniſhed the kingdom. In con- 
ſequence of this he immediately repaired to Ire- 
land, where he ſoon raiſed a large body of forces, 
and landing in Wales, joined the army of Griffith, 
prince of that country. Theſe combined troops 
ſoon after defeated a body of Edward's forces, and 
then marching into Herefordſhire, entered the ca- 
pital of that county, maſſacred the inhabitants, 
and reduced the whole city to aſhes. Exaſperated 
ar theſe inhuman proceedings, Edward diſpatched 
Harold, at the head of a body of forces, to chaſ- 
tiſe the infurgents, The abilities of the Engliſh 
general ſtruck the invaders with terror: they fled 
into South-Wales, and applied, in the moſt ſub- 
miſſive manner, to Edward for peace. Their re- 
queſt was accordingly granted, and the tranquil- 
Itty of the country reſtored ; ſoon after which, 
Altcgar, at the interceſſion of Harold, received a 
pardon, and was reſtored to his eſtates and ho- 
nours. 

A. D. 1057. The greatneſs of Harold's merit, 
and his diſtinguiſhed popularity among the people, 
excited the jealouſy of Edward, who, having no 
children of his own, was deſirous of ſettling the 
ſucceſſion to the crown, in order, if poſſible, to 
prevent the horrors of a civil war. To effect this 
he ſent to Hungary for his nephew Edward, the 
fon of Edmund Ironſide, who accordingly arrived 
in England with his two daughters; but he did 
not long ſurvive his arrival ; and Edgar Atheling, 
the ſon of that prince, was too young to ſucceed 
to the government. 
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Was Choaked by the bread ſticking in his throat. But it is the 
pinion of molt hiſtorians, that he died of an apoplectie fit, and 
nat this ſtory was made by the Norman writers in after-times 
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Edward, being thus diſappointed in his deſign, 
turned his thoughts towards his kinſman William 
duke of Normandy, who had ſufficiently eſta- 
bliſhed his reputation for prudence and intrepi- 
dity. Secrecy was abſolutely neceſſary to procure 
ſucceſs, and it was accordingly obſerved with the 
greateſt caution. Edward, in the moſt private 
manner, tranſmitted his deſign to William, who 
received the intelligence with pleaſure, and ea- 
gerly embraced the flattering hopes of adorning 
his brow with the Enghſh diadem. 

A. D. 1058. Some time after this Harold re- 
queſted permiſſion of Edward to make a voyage 
to Normandy, in order to obtain the enlargement 
of his brother Ulnoth and his nephew Hacun, 
who had been delivered among the hoſtages for 
the good behaviour of Godwin, but were ſtill in 
confinement at that court. This requeſt was ex- 
ceeding diſagreeable to Edward, who, fearful that 
Harold might diſcover what had paſted between 
him and the duke, refuſed to give his conſent. 
Harold, however, reſolved to take that liberty 
which Edward would not grant, and accordingly 
embarked for Normandy ; but a violent ſtorm 


overtook him in his paſſage, and he was driven 


into one of the ports of Picardy, in the govern- 
ment of the count of Ponthieu, who detained him 
priſoner at his court, and demanded a very exor- 
bitant ſum for his ranſom. In this ſituation he 
wrote a letter to William who ordered the count 
to ſet him at liberty ; in conſequence of which he 
repaired immediately to Rouen, where he was re- 
ceived by the duke with the greateſt marks of 
elteem. 

William was charmed with the noble qualities 
of his illuſtrious gueſt; and Harold had the ad- 
dreſs to perſuade him that he had undertaken the 
voyage merely from his great regard to the Nor- 


man court, and his ſtrong inclinations to enter 


into ſuch engagements with Williarn, as might 
prove advantageous to their mutual intereſts. In 
conſequence of this William communicated to 


Harold his deſigns upon the crown of England, 


and the ſecret contract between him and Edward 
on that ſubject; at the ſame time, as he was not 
ignorant of Harold's views, gave him to under- 
ſtand that he expected he would reſign his preten-. 
ſions. The earl, who had never ſuſpected any 
ſuch colluſion between the king and the duke, 


now found himſelf on the brink of a precipice, . 


and that the only method of preventing his de- 
ſtruction was, to diſſemble his ſentiments. He 
therefore, with the greateſt appearance of can- 
dour, acknowledged he had entertained thoughts of 
aſpiring to the crown before the arrival of prince 
Edward from Hungary, but would now readily pro- 
miſe to join his intereſt in behalf of William ; 
and, to cement their friendſhip, propoſed marry- 
ing his daughter, The duke, being highly pleaſed 
with his frank manner of 2 conſented 
to his propoſal, and after Har 

his promiſe by an oath before the ſtates of Nor- 


mandy, he was betrothed to his daughter, who 


was then too young for the conſummation of rhe 
marriage. 

Both parties now appearing perfectly ſatisfied, 
Harold returned with his hoſtages to England, 
whither he had no ſooner arrived than he took 

B b every 
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to degrade the character of a man who had been ſuch an in- 
veterate enemy to their countrymen. 


old had confirmed 


| 
| 
| 
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every opportunity of encreaſing the national pre- 
e inſt che Normans; and of ſtrengthenin 
his 6wn party, among the nobles, as the ſure 
methods 6f baffling the duke's deſigns. ' Edward 
perceived his intentions, but took no- pains to 
countera& his projects, having no connemons that 
he valued above his owrr peace and tranquility, 
which ke determined, if poſſible, to preſerve 
during the remainder of his days. 

A. D. 1063. A circumſtance now happened 
greatly in favour of Harold, as it recommended 
him ſtilt more to the affections of the people. The 
Welſh had again made inroads on the Engliſh ter- 


ritories, and committed rhe moſt horrid depreda-' || 
| ſolemn occaſion. But this was the laſt action of 


| Edward's reign. He was ſoon after feized with 


tions on the inabitants. Harold marched at the 
head of a body of forces to repel the inſurgents, 
ind ſuch was his ſucceſs that he obliged them to 
dethrone their king Griffith, and to become tri- 
butary to England. But the Welth ſoon after | 


reſtored their king; upon which Harold harrafſed || 


marched at the head of his forces, and terrified 
them in ſuch a manner that they ſent him the | 
head of Griffith as a tokerr of their ſubmiſſion. 
During theſe tranſactions the Northumbrians, 
being greatly oppreſſed by earl (Tofti, the bro- 
ther of Harold, ) expelled him the county. In 
conſequence of this Harold, by the king's cam- | 
mand, marched to chaſtiſe them. The Northum- 
brians met Harold at Northampton, and convinced 
him that their behaviour had originated not from 
rebellious principles, but thoſe of ſelf-defence ; | 
for that the conduct of their governor had been ſo 
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his time in acts of devotion. - He had, foe ſome 
years, vowed to undertake a pilgrimage to Rome; 
but not being able to perform it, obtained the 
pope's difpenſation, on condition of rebuilding 
the abbey of Weſtminſter, which had been entirely 
de ſtroyed by the Danes. "This work engaged his 
whole attention, and'on its deing finiſhed, he ſum- 
moned a general council of the nation to confirm 


the charter he had granted to that edifice. By 


| this charter he exempted it from all epiſcopal juriſ- 


4, diction, ſettled large revenues on it, and granted it 


the privileges of a ſanctuary. He attended, with 
great devotion, the dedication of this religious 
ſtructure, and ſeemed to be re- animated on that 


a violent fever, which put an end to his life on 
the 5th of January, in the 24th year of his reign; 


| and his remains, purſuant to his own requeſt, were 


TT” 


interred in the abbey he had ſo lately conſecrated. 

Though Edward had been married many years, 
yet he never cohabited with his queen, and this 
continence, from whatever cauſe it proceeded, 
occaſioned him afterwards to be ranked among the 
ſaints. 

With reſpect to the general character of Edward, 
it muſt be acknowledged that he had but few vir- 
tues, nor any very atrocious vices. The princi- 
pal among the former was his ſtrict attention to the 


— 


| adminiſtration of juſtice. He compiled a body of 


„ 


excellent laws, which he collected from thoſe of 


Ethelbert, Ina, and Alfred. This compilation, 


rapacions as not to be endured, Harold repreſent- || though now loft, was long the object of the peo- 


ed the matter to the king in its genuine light, and 


ples attention, and tke various laws contained in 


procured a pardon for the Northumbrians; af- it were ſtrictly obſerved throughout the king- 


ter which Morcar, ſon of the duke of Mercia, | 


was appointed their governor.“ This circumſtance | 


procured Harold the entire confidence of the peo- 
ple in the north, and greatly contributed to his fu- 
ture advancement. 


dom. 

Edward the Confeſſor was the firſt monarch who 
touched for the King's Evil. The opinion of his 
ſanctity procured belief to this cure among the 
people; and his ſucceſſors regarded it as a part of 


A.D. 1065. While Harold was purſuing every || their power and grandeur to ſupport the ſame opi- 
meafure for ingratiating himſelf into the aſſections [| nion. This practice however, has been long laid 


5 


of the people, Edward, who now ſtooped under | 
the weight of age and infirmities, was employing 


aſide, as it was attended with ridicule in the eyes of 
all men of underſtanding. 
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Hareld is crowned king of England. Acts with great prudence, and is beloved by bis ſubjecbs. Is oppoſed 


by William duke of Normandy. Ba 


A. D. T FAROULD, by his judicious conduct, 
1066. had fo effectually gained the aitecti- 
ens of the people, that on the death of Edward 
he was immediately declared his ſucceſſor. The 
title of Edgar Atheling, to whom the crown ſhould | 
have deſcended, was not even mentioned, much 
leſs the claim of the duke of Normandy, who had, 
indeed, no other title than the intentions of Ed- 
ward in his favour. Harold, therefore, having 
afſembled the council, was unanimouſly choſen to 
the ſovereignty, and the day following Edward's 
death was crowned king by Aldred, archbiſhop of 


York. 


8 
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From this time Tofti bore an implacable hatred to his bro- 
ther Harold, and it is recorded that he took the following cruel 
method of ſhewing his reſentment. Going to his brother's 
country-houſe with his attendants, he killed ſome of his do- 


* 


Hie of Haſtings. Death of Harold. 
The firſt ſteps taken by Harold after his acceſ- 


ſion was, to purſue ſuch meaſures as were moſt 
likely ro ſecure the affections of his people. He 
accordingly eaſed them of ſeveral oppreſſive taxes, 
liſtened to their complaints, and diſpenſed juſtice 
with an impartial hand. He knew that Edgar 
Atheling was beloved by his people, as the only 
remaining heir of their antient kings: he there- 
fore took him under his immediate protection, 
created him earl of Oxford, and cauſed him to be 
educated in ſuch a manner as if he had a ſerious 
Intention of his ſucceeding to the crown when he 
ſhould arrive at years of maturity. By theſe pru- 
dent 


| 
— 
— —xʒä—j 


he fled, with the utmoſt expedition, to Flanders, 
+ This edifice was taken — by Henry III. who erected 
the preſent magnificent ſtructure (which was fifty years in build- 
ing) in its ſtead, except — which was afterwards added 


meſtics, cut their bodies into pieces, barrelled them up, and 
ſent them as a preſent to Harold, immediately after which 


to it by Henry VII. and called Henry the VIIch's chapel, 


Cnar. XX. | 
dent. meaſures Harold ſecured the affections of the 


was defeated, and obliged to retire to his ſhips with 


advanced, at the head of an army, againſt the 


the two leaders, Harfagar and Tofti, fell among 


kingdom, in which he was greatly aſſiſted by the 


and animating all the Chriſtian powers to aſſiſt him 


uſurper, and every perſon, excommunicated who 


ſtill the great ſu port of war was wanted. Wil- 


ſums he required; The wealth of indivi 


Engliſh, who conſidered him at once as their father 
% OST ROR TY ETT NG WT IN] 
But while Harold. was thus employed. in ſettling 
the domeltic tranquillity of the nation, he was in- 
terrupted by his brother Tofti, who having obtain- 
ed ſome ſhips and troops from the earl of Flan- 
ders, made a deſcent on, and plundered the Ile of 
Wight; after which he proceeded to Sandwich, 
but hearing that Harold was preparing to march 
ainſt him, he ſailed northwards, and in his way 
illaged the coaſt till he arrived in Lincolnſhire. 
Woe he landed, and committed the moſt horrid 
depredations on the inhabitants; but was met by 
the joint forces of the earls of Northumberland and 
Mercia, when a ſharp battle enſued, in which Tofti 


conſiderable loſs. 

After this defeat Tofti left the coaſt; and ſailed 
to Norway, where he found Hartagar, the king of 
that country, making preparations for invading 
England, to which he had been induced by William 
duke of Normandy, who thought it might facili- 
tate his long intended project of attempting the 
conqueſt of Britain. Toſti and Harfagar having 
united their forces, which conſiſted of three hun- 
dred ſhips, Tet ſail for England, and entering the 
Humber, landed in Yorkſhire, where they com- 
mitted the moſt violent depredations, and at length 
poſſeſſed themſelves of the City of York. Harold 


enemy, whom he met at Stanford-bridge on the 
river Derwent. A deſperate battle enſued, which 
was fought with great obſtinacy on doth ſides, till 
at length victory declared in favour of Harold, and 


the ſlain. But this defeat, though glorious to Ha- 
told, was attended with fatal conſequences: he loſt 
many of his braveſt officers and ſoldiers in the 
action, and diſguſted the reſt by refuſing to divide 
among them the ſpoils taken from the enemy, which 
he reſerved to ſupply the exigencies of the ſtate. 
During theſe tranſactions William, duke of 
Normandy, ſent ambaſſadors to Harold, demand- 
ing that he ſhould reſign the crown in his favour, 
and threatening, in caſe of refuſal, that he would 
declare war againſt him. Harold told the ambaſ- 
ſadors that the duke had no right to the crown; 
that if he had engaged himſelf in his intereſt by 
an oath, 1t was extorted from him, and that he 
was determined to ſupport his right againſt all 
oppoſition, This anſwer ſo enraged the duke that 
he made immediate preparations for invading the 


princes of the neighbouring ſtates, particularly the 
court of Bretagne, who ſent him a body of five 
thouſand men under the command, of his., eldeſt 
ſon. But what tended (fill more to render his de- 
ſign ſucceſsful, was, the pope's declaration in his 
avour. He ſent him a conſecrated banner, and 


publiſhed a bull, declaring the juſtice of. his caule, 


in his attempt on the Engliſh. throne, In conſe- 
quence of this 1 declared a perjured 


dared to oppoſe the armies of Normandy. But 
liam was poſſeſſed of very little treaſure, and the 


ſtates abſolutely. refuſed: to,, grant-the 2 | 
uals, how- 


ever ſupplied what the ſtates had refuſed, and Wil- 
liam was ſoon enabled to collect a flect of three 


— 


mouſand fail, ang au. army of, forty thouſand men, 
I | 2 8 


a force which he imagined ſufficient, to enable him 


to effect his intended purpoſes. 


„Wich this powerful armament William ſet fail 
from Normandy, and. on the 29th. of September 
landed, without, oppoſition, at Pevenſey in Suſſex. 


The duke himſelf, as he leaped on ſhore, hap- 
pened to fall; upon which, fearful that his troops 
might think it a bad omen, he graſped a hand- 
ful of the ſoil, and riſing with great agility, and ex; 


tending his arm, called out, © Thus I take poſ- 


ſeſſion of the country.“ Having refreſhed his troops, 
he ſent back his fleet to Normandy, to convince 


his followers that they had no hope but conqueſt; 


and then proceeded by the ſea fide to Haſtings, 
where he erected a fort, and publiſhed a manifeſto, 
declaring the motives by which he had been in- 
duced to engage in the expedition. +17 
As ſoon as it was known that the Normans had 
landed, a general alarm took place throughout the 
kingdom. Forces were immediately raifed.to join 
the army of Harold, who was then at Vork, and 
who immediately haſtened with all expedition to 
London. Immediately on his arrival a council of 
war was called, when ſeveral of Harold's officers 
were for deferring a battle, alledging, that if he 
acted only on the defenſive, as the winter was ap- 
proaching, the enemy would, in all probability, be 
ſoon reduced to the neceſſity of leaving the king- 
dom. But Harold was deaf to all advice, and a 
reſolution was taken to engage the Norman army. 
In conſequence of this Gyrth, the king's youngeſt 
brother, a nobleman poſſeſſed of great courage and 
wiſdom, endeavoured to diſſuade Harold from the 
reſolution of expoſing his perſon in battle; Let 
us not, ſaid he, venture upon one chance of war 
the liberties of England, the properties of Eng- 
liſhmen, and the fortunes of our families. Re- 
ſerve yourſelf for better times. While you are 
ſafe, the enemy can never be ſaid to conquer; but 
on your. perſon the fate of our country depends. 
Leave me to fight with the Norman; and I will 
take care to diſcharge the duty of a brother, a ge- 
neral, and a ſubject. If I ſucceed it is in a good 
cauſe : if I fall, it is with a quiet conſcience ; 
while, in either caſe, you will ſurvive to reap the 
glory, or to repair the misfortune.” But Harold 
was inflexible to this advice: he determined to 
give the enemy battle in perſon, and riſk his crown 
on the fortune of a ſingle day. | 
In conſequence of this reſolution Harold march- 

ed, at the head of his forces, within fight of the 
Norman army, when William, having poſted him- 
ſelf on an advantageous ſpot, ſent a meſſenger to 
Harold, offering to decide the conteſt by ſingle 
combat, that it might ſpare the eftuhon of much 
blood: but this challenge Harold refuſed, telling 
the meſſenger that he would leave the event to 
the God of armies; 

All negotiations were now at an end, and the 
hour was approaching which was to put a final pe- 
riod to the diſpute between the rwo powerful ar- 
mies. The night preceding the battle was ſpent 
in a very different manner by the contending par- 
ties. The Normans paſſed it in prayer; but the 
Engliſh in riot and diſſipation. The dawn, how- 
ever, put a period to their reſpective exerciſes, 
and both armies prepared for battle. R 94 

The fight began with equa! fury and bravery on 
each fide; but the Engltth ſoon obliged the enemy 
to retire, The Normans however, returned to the 
charge, and were again driven back by the Fngltſh. 
The battle continued the whole day, and victory, 


ore than once, ſeemed to declae in favour, of 


Harold. 


| 


| | | 
: 
* 


100 


Harold. The abilities of the two commanders, 
and the valour of their troops, were equal. rd 
animated the Engliſh; glory, blended with deſ- 
pair, the Normans. The former knew, that every 


thing they held dear depended on their valour: 


the latter, that a retreat was impoſſible William 
flew from rank to rank, from ſquadron to ſqua- 
dron, animating his troops by his words, and en- 
couraging them by his example. Harold, with 
equal ſpirit, and with ſuperior ſucceſs, oppoſed 
him. William, perceiving his danger, had re- 
courſe to a ſtratagem which was attended with ſuc- 
ceſs: he ordered his men to make a haſty retreat, 
which drawing the Engliſh from their ranks, he 
ſuddenly faced about, and returning to the charge 
with freſh fury, repulſed the purfuers, with great 
ſlaughter. The Engliſh, however, regained the 
advantageous ground they had quitted, and again 
bid defiance to the attacks of the enemy. At 
laſt Harold and his two brothers were ſlain at the 
head of their forces, and the foldiers having loſt 
their leaders, fled from the field of battle. Above 
ſixty thouſand of the Engliſh fell in this dreadful] 
conteſt; and William purchaſed the victory with 
the loſs of fifteen thouſand of his beſt troops. 
Thus was gained by William duke of Norman- 
dy the great and deciſive victory of Haſtings, after 
a battle which was fought from morning till ſun- 
ſet. The next day the Normans buried their dead 
on the field of battle, and permitted the Engliſh 
peaſants to do the like by their deceaſed country- 
men. The bodies of Harold and his two brothers 
were found, and ſent to their mother, who cauſed 
themto be interred inthe abbey at Waltham, which 
had been founded by Harold. | 
The Norman writers have traduced the character 
of Harold, in order to' render that of the conque- 
ror more ſplendid, a circumſtance which too often 
attends a change of fortune. But it mult be ac- 
knowledged that he was a prince poſſeſſed of many 
virtues. He was humane, generous, affable and 
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{ Remarkable occurrences between the death of 
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Bob V. 
intrepid: he was a champion for freedom, and fell 
in its defence. In ſhort; if we except the injury he 
did to Edgar Atheling, in excluding that young 
prince from the throne of his anceſtors, his character 
is without blemiſn; and from his general conduct 
while he reigned he appears to have been in 
all reſpects well qualified to wield the ſoepter with 
reputation to himſelf, and happineſs to his people. 

Harold, by his firſt wife had three ſons, namely, 
Edmund, Godwin and Magnus, who, on the deat!, 


| of their father, immediately fled to Ireland. By 


his ſecond wife he had a fon named Wolf, whom 
William Rufus afterwards knighted. '' on Sh 

The death of Harold put a period to the An- 
glo-Saxon government, after it had continued 
above ſix hundred years, from its commencement 


in the perſon of Hengiſt, the firſt king of Kent. 


, 
4 


ALFRED the Great, and that of Harold II. 


'907 A ſevere froſt in England, when moſt of the rivers were 
paſſable on the ice for two months. þ 

918 Continual rain in Scotland for five months. 

936 A great inundation of the river Thames. | 

943 A violent ſtorm happened in London, which deſtroyed up- 


wards of 150c houſes, 


946 The firſt ſet of tuveable bells ſet up at Croyland Abbey 


| 


| in Lincolnſhire. - 

| 947 Theft made death by the laws of the land. 

951 The town of Southampton nearly deſtroyed by a ſtorm. 

953 A plague in Scotland, which carried off 40,000 perſons, 

964 St. Paul's cathedtal deſtroyed by fire. 

973 An inundation of the Thames, which did eonſiderable da- 
mage. | | 

974 A great famine in England, and another three years after. 

980 e of London nearly deſtroyed by an accidental 


987 A ſharp froſt began Dec. 22, which laſted 120 days. 

989 A bloody flux in England, which carried off great num- 
bers of the inhahitants. 

' gg1 The firſt land- tax in England. 

1005 A prodigious inundation of the 
which demoliſhed man 

1024 Muſical notes invented. 

1059 The Great Seal fi-ſt-uſed in England. 


ſea on the Engliſh coaſts, 
y ſea- port towns. 
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Containing @ conciſe View of the political government of tbe Saxons, their Manners, Cuftems, 
Laws, Ec. 


N the death of Harold (the laſt of the An- 
glo-Saxon kings) the throne was filled by a 
ftranger ; and new laws, new cuſtons, and even 
2 new conſtitution, were introduced, ' inſtead of 
thoſe which had been obſerved by the Saxons. It 
will, therefore, be neceſſary, in this place, to give 
the reader ſome account of the government, man- 
ners, laws, &c. of thoſe people. | 
The Saxons had no idea of a deſpotic power: 
liberty was their darling object, and they conſi- 
dered a king only as a more diſtinguiſhed citizen, 
bound by the ſame laws, and ſubject to the ſame 
cuſtoms, as themſelves. They had no eſtabliſhed 
rule with regard to the right of ſucceſſion to the 
crown : the children, indeed, often ſucceeded their 
father in the ſeat of power; but a ſmall circum- 
ſtance was ſufficient to ſet it aſide. All affairs of 
moment, eccleſiaſtical or civil, were propoſed in 
the general aſſembly of the nation, called Wit- 
tenagemot; and without the conſent of the body, 
no laws were binding on the ſubject. The biſhops, 
abbots, and aldermen, or governors of provinces 
(called earls after the Daniſh invaſion) formed a 
part of this national council; but whether the re- 


| 


: 


N ir compoſed rhe other, cannot be aſcer- 
tained. | 

The Saxons were divided into three claſſes, viz. 
P freemen and ſlaves. The nobles chiefly 
reſided on their own eſtates, and were at great ex- 
Pence in maintaining hoſpitality, The greater part 
of the freemen were their farmers, whoſe buſineſs 
was chiefly confined to agriculture ; and the ſlaves 
were employed in domeſtic occupations. _.. 
Wich reſpect to the manners of the Saxons, 
they were, like thoſe of mankind in general, 
blended with virtue and vice. They were valiant 
and generous, but at the fame time intemperate 
and riotous ; nor did they deem drunkennets dil- 
graceful. Their attachment to gaming was ſo 
great, that many, after having gamed away their 
property, and even wives and children „would ſtake 
their own freedom, and run the chance of becom- 
ing the Nave of their antagonift. They were ad- 
diked to ſudden ſtarts of paſſion, and as ſudden 
fits of generoſity, and from the ſallies of anger 
would make haſty tranfitions to the meltings ot 
humanity. They were large in ſtature, robuſt in 
| conſtitution, intrepid in danger, active in emer- 


preſentatives of boroughs, or the more wealthy || gency, and inured to fatigue; but they were 3 
ticularly 
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Jof Canterbury, indeed, 


| 4 Icheme was oppoſed ; and every me 


a fign 


Car 1 | 
ticularly cruel to thoſe whom they made captives 
by force of arms: $6 
Before the reign of Edmund TI. death was never 
inflicted by the Anglo-Saxon-laws, crimes of every 
kind being compenſated with pecuniary fines, A 
rice was fixed on the head of each perſon ac- 
cording to his rank, even that of the king not ex- 
cepted. The price of wounds, and the loſs of 


members was fixed ; and was always proportioned | 


to the ſize and-danger of the former, and the uſe 


of the latter. | 
The Anglo-Saxons had various methods of 


trial; but that by juries was the moſt prevalent. | 


However, where the crime could not be proved 

witneſſes, recourſe was had to the molt ridi- 
culous methods, equally calculated to puniſh the 
innocent or the guilty. Thefe were, ſingle com- 


called ordeal. The celebrated Monteſquieu, in 
ſpeaking of theſe ſuperſtitions practices, very juſtly 


obſerves, that our anceſtors reſted the honour, | 


the fortune, and the lives of citizens, on circum- 
{ances which depended leſs on reaſon than chance; 
and frequently made uſe of proofs that could not 
convict, and which had no manner of connec- 
tion cither with innocence or guilt. How many 
evils has the culture of reaſon removed, and how 
many benefits has it procured to mankind !” 

The military ſtrength of the nation conſiſted in 


| 


| the 9 of Alfred, whom he greatly 
his ftu 


the militia, Everv freeman was under an indiſ- | 


nſible neceſſity of arming in defence of the ſtate : 
he marched to battle under the ſtandard of his 
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6 
From the Norman Conqueſt, to the Death of King Stephen. 


WILLIAM THE CONQUEROR. rot 
| lofd; and was not to leave the army till the time 


of his ſervice was expired. | 

Wich reſpect to learning it was at a very low ebb 
during the time of the Saxons; Alfred, indeed, 
exerted himſelf nobly in defence of literature, as 
did alſo his ſuccefſor Edward the Elder; the firſt 


| of whom founded the univerſity at Oxford, and 


the: latter that of Cambridge. But their labours 
were not ſufficient to complete their noble deſigns. 
The ravages of the Danes deſtroyed the lovely 
branch which Alfred arid his fon had planted, and 
ſpread over the whole kingdom a blacker cloud 
an before. | 
Before Alfred the moſt diſtinguiſhed perſon for 


learning was Bede, or Beda, an Engliſh monk. 
He wrote ſeveral books on theology 


| chief work is an eccleſiaſtical hiſtory, which diſ- 
bat, and the trial of fire or water, which were | 


but his 


plays a genius and aſſiduity that might, in a more 


| enlightened age, have led to diſcoveries of the 


moſt important nature. 

The moſt learned man of his time after Bede 
was Aſſer Menevenſis, biſhop of St. David's in 
aſſiſted in 
ies, He wrote ſeveral hiſtorical books, 
one of which is ſtill extant, and intituled, An- 
nales Rerum Geſtarum Altredi Magni.“ Three 
editions of this work have been publiſhed ; one 


| by archbiſhop Parker, another by Camden, and a 


third by Wile. 
St. Dunſtan is ſaid to have been a good mufician, 


painter and graver ; but he has no title to be con- 
ſidered as a man of learning. 
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WILLIAM, ſurnamed the CoNouEROR. 


Conſequences of the battle of Haſtings. Submiſſion of the Engliſh. William is crowned king. Goes over 
to Normandy. Diſcontents of the Engliſh. Their inſurrections. Return of William. New inſurrec- 
trons. Introduction of the feudal law. Innovation on eccleſiaſtical government. Inſurre#ion of the 


Norman barons. Revolt of prince Robert. 
reconciled. Doomſday-book. 


a new foreſt in Hampſhire. 


HE. fatal iſſue of the battle of 
Haſtings threw the Engliſh into 
the utmoſt conſternation. Ha- 
rold, with his two brothers, were 


A.D. 
1066. 


flain, and his children had made their eſcape into 


Ireland. Edgar Atheling, though beloved by the 
13 as the deſcendant of their antient kings, 
ad neither inclination to take, or capacity to 
guide, the helm of government. The archbiſhop 
placed him on the throne, 
and nobly exerted himſelf to reſtore order and ſu- 
ordination among a terrified and divided eople. 
But his attempts were fruitleſs : eve 8 
3 which 
ended to promote unanimity, and baffle the de- 
. of the Conqueror, was rendered abortive. 
= uring this perplexed ſtate of affairs among 
e Engliſh, the victorious William was taking 
meaſures for renewing the advantage he had al- 


| ready * and obtaining that crown to which 
0. IQ, 


1 


Battle of Gerberoy. William and his fon Robert are 
William ſeizes his brother Odo, and puts him in confinement. 
Engages in a war with France. 


Makes 
His death and cbaracker. | 


he had long aſpired. Having refreſhed his forces, 
he left Haſtings, and marched to Dover, the caſtle 
of which was full of ſoldiers, who had fled thither 
after the battle; but ſo great was their conſterna- 
tion that they immediately delivered up the fortreſs 
on terms of capitulation. 

Having left a ſtrong garrifon in the caſtle, Wil- 
liam marched at the head of his victorious army 
towards London ; and the nearer he approached; 
the greater was the confuſion of the Engliſh. No 
plan was formed for oppoſing his march, nor was 
any general choſen to head the troops againſt him. 
The clergy, inſtead of exerciſing their authority 
to heal rhe diviſions, and ſtimulate the people to 
courage and unanumity, laboured to * 5 the 
diſorder. Moſt of the dignified eccleſiaſtics were 
Normans, and therefore juſtified an enterprize 
which was undertaken by papal authority. The 
friends to the conſtitution 1 England perceived 
it was now too late to ſupport the falling ſtate of 


C theie 
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their country; that oppoſition would only tend to 
exaſperate the conqueror, and forge heavier chains 
for a brave and warlike people. They therefore 
determined to ſubmit to William, and ſheath the 
ſword which threatened deſtruction to their country. 
Accordingly, the primate, the nobility, the prin- 
cipal citizens, and even Edgar Atheling himſelf, 
repaired to the Norman camp, and entreated him 


to accept a crowa which his great ablities had 


rendered him worthy of enjoying. In conſequence 
of this, Chriſtmas-day was fixed for his coronation, 
which was accordingly performed at Weſtminſter- 
abbey by Aldred, archbiſhop of York, amidſt the 
univerſal acclamations of the people *. 

A. D. 1017. The firſt ſtep taken by William 
after his coronation was, to poſſeſs himſelf of 
the treaſures which had been amaſſed by Harold, 
and were then depoſited at Wincheſter. With 
theſe he gave rewards to his followers, diſtributed 
Charities to the monaſteries, ſent preſents to the 
churches of France, Aquitain and Burgundy, 
where maſſes had been ſaid for the ſucceſs of his 
expedition, and remitted large ſums to the pope, 
with coſtly preſents to the church of St. Peter at 
Rome. He likewiſe (in order to conciliate the 
affections of the Engliſh) erected a church and 
monaſtery in the field where Harold was lain. 
The church was dedicated to St. Martin, and the 
abbey, which was filled with Benedictine monks, 
and exempted from epiſcopal juriſdiction, was 
called Battle-abbey. He granted the citizens of 


London a new charter, by which all the privileges | 


and immunities that city enjoyed in the reign of 
Edward the Confeſſor were confirmed. He affected 
to treat the Engliſh nobility with diſtinguiſhed 
reſpect, and not only careſſed Edgar Atheling in 
a particular manner, but granted him large eſtates, 
and confirmed to him the title of earl of Oxford, 


which had been conferred on him by Edward the l 


Confeſſor. 
From theſe acts of kindneſs the Engliſh flattered. 


themſelves with a long ſeries of domeſtic tranquil- 
lity under a wiſe and impartial ſovereign. But 
they were ſoon convinced of their miſtake. The 
king ſeized on all the eſtates of thoſe who had 
Joined Harold againſt him, and gave them to the 


Norman officers. He erected fortreſſes in various | 


parts of the kingdom, and filled them with foreign 
troops. He diſarmed the people and broke up the 
militia, Theſe meaſures were very diſagreeable 
to the Engliſh, who now perceived that William 
acted rather as a conqueror than a king; and 
that he appeared to wiſh that power, rather than 
the affections of his ſubjects, might be the ſupport 
of his crown. 

Having taken theſe neceſſary precautions for the 
internal ſafety of the kingdom, William deter- 
mined to gratify his love of ſtate and magnificence, 
by viſiting his native country, where he doubted 
not of being welcomed with ſignal marks of con- 
gratulation by the neighbouring princes, Ac- 
cordingly, having appointed his brother Odo 
(biſhop of Bayeux) and his couſin William Fitz- 
oſborne (whom he had created earl of Arundel and 
Hertford) to the joint government of the king- 


* During the ceremony a tumult enſued, which had liked to 
have produced very fatal conſequences, The abbey was ſur- 
rounded with a body of Norman ſoldiers, who hearing a con- 
fuſed noiſe within, imagined it aroſe from tumult and diſorder, 
and that the life of their duke was in danger. Fired at what 


| 


4 


they conſidered as a perfidious ſtratagem of the Engliſh, without 
giving themſelves the leaſt time for examination, they ſet fire 
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dom, he ſet fail. for Normandy, accompanied by 
ſuch of the Engliſh nobles, as he ſuſpected might 
take advantage of his abſence, and foment his new 
ſubjects to rebellion. On his arrival in Nor. 
mandy he took up his reſidence in the abbey of 
Feſcamp, where he was viſited by Rodolph, uncle 
to the king of France, and a great number of the 
principal perſons in Normandy and the adjoining 
provinces, all of whom congratulated him on his 
acceſſion to the throne of England, 

But while William was receiving theſe honours 
in Normandy, all the precautions he had taken to 
ſecure the tranquillity of England were fruſtrated. 
Odo and Fitzoſborne exerciſed the power inveſted 
in them with ſuch intolerable oppreſſion and rapa- 


city as juſtly provoked the general indignation of 


the people, and urged them to take up arms in 
vindication of -their violated rights. The people 
of Kent, after repeated remonſtrances to Odo, 
ſupplicated the aſſiſtance of Euſtace, count of 
Boulogne, who ſoon after landed a body of forces 
in the neighbourhood of Dover, which effecting 
a junction with the Kentiſhmen, they made an at- 
tack upon the garriſon of that place, during the 
abſence of the governor. But the Norman being 
timely apprized of the intended aſſault, had the 
fort put in a ſtate of defence, and the aſſailants 
were repulſed with great flaughter. Euſtace's 
nephew was taken priſoner, and the count him- 
ſelf, with a few of his followers, narrowly eſcaped, 

Though the Engliſh failed in this attempt, yer 
It was far from diſpiriting their countrymen, who 
broke out into open rebellion in various parts of the 
kingdom. They even formed a ſcheme for mal- 


ſacreing all the Normans, which, in all probability, 


might have taken place, had it not been for the 
ſudden and unexpected arrival of William from 
Normandy, who had, no doubt, received private 
information of the intended confpiracy. 

But though William's return allayed the ſtorm 
that had been raiſed in his abſence, yet it gave 


ſuch a diſguſt to the Engliſh, that he determined 


to curb their turbulent ſpirit by oppreſſion, to 
cloſely rivet the chains of ſlavery, which beforc 
he had only an opportunity to fit on, and in future 


to rule them with a rod of iron. 


A. D.- 1068. The firſt inſtance Willtam gave 
of his intention to rule by arbitrary power was 
manifeſted in his reviving the tax called Danegelt, 
which had been abrogated by Edward the Con- 
feſſor. Aldred, archbiſhop of York, who had 
hitherto ſtrenuauſly ſupported all the meaſures ot 
William, exerted his utmoſt endeavours to ſupprels 
this reſolution. To effect this he had recourſe to 
perſuaſions and remonſtrances ; but finding all en- 
deavours fruitleſs, he not only abandoned the intere!! 
of William, but anathematized hun and all his ta- 
mily. This, however, had no effect upon William: 
he defied the eccleſiaſtical as well as the tempor?! 
power, and levied the tax with the utmoſt rigor. 

This violent and arbitrary proceeding occaſioncd 
inſurrections in various parts of the kingdom. 
The people of Exeter refuſed to take the oath 0 
allegiance, or to admit a Norman garriſon. 10 


conſequence of this William marched with a booy 
0 


— 


„ 


the 


to the adjacent houſes, and aſſaulted the populace With 
utmolt fury. The alarm ſpread with amazing rapidity, a 
deſpair was viſible in every countenance; but as ſoon 35 07 
new king was able to paſs through the crowd, he appeal 
among his troops, and at length, with great difficulty, ſupprette 
the outrage. 
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of ſotces to Exeter, and made the, neceſſary prepa- 


tions ſor reducing them to obedience al force of 
45 is; but the, inhabitants implored and received 
* * on which William built a caſtle in the city, 
jaced. in it a large body of his Norman troops. 
But this inſurrection Was trifling compared with 
'hoſe which took place in the north, where Edwin 
and Morcar (earls of Northumberland and Mer- 


cia) combined with Sweyn king of Denmark, 


Malcolm king of Scotland, and Blethwin prince 
of North Wales, to make one vigorous effort for 


the recovery of their antient liberty. William, 


r, marching againſt them with a numerous 
how" dilconcerted their ſcheme, but pardoned the 
inſurgents on their ſubmiſſion. He ſoon after con- 
cluded 'a peace with the Bog of. Scotland, which 
deprived the other parties of any future aſſiſtance 
from that quarter. When we ſay the inſurgents 
were pardoned, it muſt be underſtood only the 
leaders of the different parties; for many who were 
leſs guilty were ſeverely puniſhed, and ſome, who 
had no concern in the inſurrection, were impriſoned. 

Morcar, and ſome other noblemen, retired to 
Scotland, and perſuaded prince Edgar, with his mo- 
ther and ſiſters to accompany them. They were 
all received with the greateſt reſpect by the Scottiſh 
king, who was ſoon after married to Margaret, 
the eldeil ſiſter of Edgar. | 

A. D. 1070-2. Having reduced the inſurgents, 
and erected caſtles in different parts of the kingdom, 


William reſolved to introduce thoſe innovations he 


thought neceſſary. to ſupport that deſpotic power 
by which he was determined to govern the king- 
dom. He confiſcated tlie eſtates of the Engliſh 
nobility, and gave them to the Normans and other 


1 foreigners, who had aſliſted him in the conqueſt 


of the country; by which means the moſt antient 
and opulent families were reduced to indigence, 
and pined for want on the very eſtates which had 
deſcended to them through a long line of illuſtrious 
anceſtors. He likewiſe introduced the feudal po- 
lity, which had been long eſtabliſhed in France and 
Normandy. He divided the kingdom into ſeven 
hundred baronies, which he beſtowed on his par ti- 
cular friends, no Engliſhman being ſuffered to en- 
joy that honour. Nor were the clergy exempted 
from theſe arbitrary proceedings : he putthe church 
lands on the ſame eſtabliſhment with others, and 
obliged the eccleſiaſtics to furniſh their proportion 
of men for the wars, though the Saxon churches 
had exempted them from all military ſervice. The 
Monks were compelled to ſupply his troops, which 
he quartered on the monaſteries, with proviſions. 
He depoſed meny Engliſh abbots and biſhops, and 
appointed foreigners to ſupply their places : in par- 
ticular, Lanfranc, an Italian, was promoted to the 
ſce of Canterbury. Thomas, a canon of Bayeux, 


| Was created archbiſhop of York, and the ſee of Win- 


chelter was filled up by one of his own chaplains. 
Nor did William ſhew a leſs deſire of accumu- 


lating riches than extending his power. Being in- 


ö formed that many perſons had lodged their plate, 


money, and other valuables, in the monaſteries, he 


gave orders that thoſe places ſhould be ſearched, 


when his emiſaries, being properly inſtructed, not 
only ſeized upon what had been concealed, but 


$ iſo took away the church plate, and even ſtripped 


the ſhrines of their offerings. 

The Engliſh now felt the chains of ſlavery, 
which had, for ſome time, been forging for them. 
Some were frightened into paſſive obedience, 
while others formed the noble reſolution of ſhaking 
oll their chains, or periſhing in the attempt. Ac- 
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cordingly many of the latter retired to the Iſle of 
Ely, and ſet at defiance all the power of William. 
Among theſe was the brave Hereward de Wake, 


reputed the greateſt warrior of his age. He was 
choſen captain of this reſolute band, and bravely 
exerted the great talents he poſſeſſed. As ſoon as 
William was informed of this oppoſition, he im- 
mediately marched at the head of a body of forces 
to chaltiſe the inſurgents. But it was no eaſy taſk 
to drive them from their retreat. He attacked the 
iſland ſeveral times without ſucceſs, and was at 
length obliged to turn the fiege into a blockade. 
This, however, not anſwering his wiſhes, he had 
recourſe to ſtratagem, and effected by art what he 
found exceeded his abilities to perform by force. 
Knowing that the monaſtery of Ely had very large 
poſſeſſions that lay out of the bounds of the iſland, 
he ſeized them, and after poſſeſſing himſelf of their 
molt valuable effects, gave the lands to his ſoldiers. 
Alarmed for their eltates, the monks offered to be- 


| tray the ifland, and pay him a thouſand marks pro- 


vided he would reſtore to the convent the lands he 
had ſeized, William readily embraced the offer, 


and Thurſton the abbot opened a paſſage to the 


royal army. The gallant Hereward, finding him- 
ſelf betrayed, cut his way through the Norman 
troops ſword in hand; but the reſt were obliged to 
ſurrender at diſcretion, and great numbers of them 
were made priſoners, among whom was Morcar, 
earl of Northumberland. | 

During theſe tranſactions Malcolm king of Scot- 
land made an irruption into the northern provinces ; 
in conſequence, of which William, having quieted 
the diſturbances in the Iſle of Ely, marched with his 
forces into the north ; but on his approach Mal- 
colm retired, and William following him, he was 
glad to make peace, and to pay the uſual homage 
to the Engliſh crown. By one of the articles of 
the treaty Edgar Atheling was to return to England, 
and renounce all right to the crown, on receiving 
a ſufficient maintenance from the Conqueror. 

A. D. 1073. William, having thus reduced the 
Engliſh to ſubjection, and concluded a peace with 
the Scottiſh monarch, it might have been expected 


that he would have enjoyed ſome reſpite from the 


toils of war. But the alarms of invaſion were not 
yet over. Philip, king of France, either jealous 
of William's growing power, or hoping that the 
unſettled ſtate of his affairs in England would pre- 
vent him aſſiſting his ſubjects on the continent, at- 
tacked the duchy of Normandy, and made himſelf 
maſter of the city of Mans, the capital of the pro- 


| vince of Maine. Alarmed at this unexpected at- 


tack, William paſſed over to the continent at the 
head of an Engliſh army, who, on their arrival, 
were joined by ſome troops levied in Normandy. 
He immediately attacked the invaders, recovered 
the territories they had taken, and obliged Philip 
to make peace with him on his own terms. 

A. D. 1074. But while William was endeavour- 
ing to eſtabliſh peace in his Norman dominions, he 
received advice that freſh troubles were excited in 
England by perſons whom he little ſuſpected of 
diſaffection. Several of the Norman barons, who 
had engaged with him in the conqueſt of England, 
and were enriched by the wealth he had beſtowed 


| upon them, determined no longer to ſubmit to 


his imperious ſway. Robert, the youngeſt ſon of 
William Fitz-Oſborne, earl of Hereford, had, a 
little before the King's departure for Normandy, 
applied to William for permiſſion to marry his 
ſiſter to Ralph de Gauder earl of Norfolk, and m. 
ceived a peremptory denial. Enraged at this re- 

| | fuſal, 
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fuſal, it was reſolved to ſolemnize the marriage 
during the king's abſence, and the ceremony was 
abcording) performed with the greateft maghiRi- 
cence. The imperious behaviour of William na- 
turally became the ſubject of converſation, the moſt 
bitter reflections were made on his tyrannical go- 
vernment, and they unanimouſly came to the re- 
ſolution of no longer ſubmitfing to his arbitrary 
adminiſtration. They accuſed him of uſing every 
ſpecies of tyranny over the Engliſh, who, they faid, 
were unjuſtly ſubjected to the arbitrary nod of an 
uſurper. Earl Waltheof, one of the greateſt war- 
riors of the age, was the only Engliſhman 'who 
retained any power. He had, ſome time before, 
married Judith, the king's niece, and was created 
ear] of Northumberland for his valour. This brave 
ſoldier was one of the gueſts, and joined with the 
reſt in the conſpiracy to dethrone William ; but 
fearful of their own power, it was agreed to ſolicit 
the aſſiſtance of Sweyn, king of Denmark, whom 
they knew to be a profeſſed enemy to the imperious 
Norman. 

This plan was laid, and agreed to by Waltheof, 
at the time the company were in their height of 
jollity, and when there was no time for reflecting 
on the conſequences that were likely to attend ſo 
raſh an action. But cool reflexion ſoon convinced 
Waltheof that the conſpiracy was at once idle and 
unjuſt, Remorſe ſucceeded, and he informed Lan- 
franc, archbiſhop of Canterbury, of the whole de- 
ſign. The prelate perſuaded him immediately to 
croſs the ſeas, ahd reveal all he knew to William. 
Waltheof followed the advice of the archbiſhop ; 
but unfortunately for him he had alfo revealed the 
ſecret to his wife, who (having previouſly placed 
her affections on another perſon) ſent an expreſs to 
William, and uſed all herart to incenfe him againſt 
her huſband. Waltheof, however, met with a gra- 
cious reception from William, and flattered him- 
felf he had nothing to fear. The diſappearance 
of Waltheof alarmed the conſpirators, and ſome 
ſteps taken by the regency convinced them that the 
ſectet was diſcovered. In conſequence of this they 
immediately flew to arms, without waiting the ar- 
rival of the Danes, on whoſe aſſiſtance they placed 
their chief confidence. But all their efforts were 
fruitlels : they were defeated wherever they went; 
fo that when William landed in England, he found 
the conſpiracy entirely ſuppreſſed. 

Immediately on the arrival of William, a par- 
ljametit was ſummoned at Weſtminſter, where the 
caſe of thoſe concerned in the late rebellion came 
under conſideration, and they were proceeded a- 
gainſt with the utmoſt ſeverity. Some of inferior 
rank were puniſhed with the loſs of their eyes, and 
others with that of their feet or hands. Ear! 
Waltheof, notwithſtanding the proof of fidelity 
which he had given in diſcovering the plot, was 
tried for being an accomplice, and, upon the in- 
formation of his own wife, ſentenced to loſe his 
head. Lanfranc exerted all his intereſt to ſave 
him; but William was inflexible, he was deter- 
mined to quench even the ſmalleſt ember of re- 
bellion with blood, and accordingly Waltheof was 
beheaded at Wincheſter on the 29th of April 1075. 
Thus fell the laſt Engliſhman who had enjoyed any 
conſiderable degree of power in the nation after the 
conqueſt, His infamous wife did not long enjoy 
her inhuman triumph over her huſband ; for ſhe 
was univerſally deſpiſed, and ſuffered that diſgrace 
and contempt her perfidy ſo juſtly merited. 

"A. D. 1079. In the beginning of this year 


William received an embaſſy from pope Gregory 
; 
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VII. requiring him to do homage for the kingdom 
of England, and demanding the payment of Pe- 
ter's-pence, which the Hberality of the Saxon 
princes had conſtantly ſent to Rome; but without 
ever intending to render the cuſtom binding to 
their ſucceſſors, or conſidering it as a mark of 
ſubmiſſion to the holy ſee. William, however, 
was not to be terrified at the unreaſonable de. 
mands of the pontiff. He told the ambaſſadors 
that the money ſhould be ſent as ſoon as it could be 
collected; but, in the moſt peremptory terms, ab- 

ſolutely refuſed to pay him homage. And, to con- 
vince the pope that he was in earneſt, and deſpiſed 
his power, he ſoon after publiſhed an edict, pro- 

| hibiting his ſubjects from acknowledging his ſupe- 
rior authority, or obeying atty commands from 

Rome without his permiſſion. | 

i hile the nation appeared to be 

in a tolerable ſtate of tranquillity, William met 


| with freſh diſturbances from a quarter he little 


expected. His eldeſt fon Robert, who was a 
prince of an enterprizing diſpoſition, determined to 
obtain that power to which he thought himſelf 
juſtly entitled. William had promiſed, before the 

| peers of France, that as ſoon as he was ſettled on 
the Engliſh throne, his eldeſt ſon Robert ſhould be 
left in poſſeſſion of Normandy. Philip, king of 

France, deſirous of creating diſſentions in the fa- 

mily of William, inſtigated Robert to demand the 
poſſeſſion of his patrimony. Robert, fired with 
what he conſidered as an injury, laid his claim be- 


fore his father, and urged it with ſome warmth; 


upon which William was highly offended, and ſent 
him for anſwer, that he was never accuſtomed to 
ſtrip till he went to bed, and that therefore he ought 
to wait till his deceaſe.“ 

This peremptory anſwer fo irritated Robert that 
he determined, if poſſible, to make himſelf maſter 
of Normandy by force of arms, and accordingly 
raiſed a powerful body of troops to effect his de- 
ſign. As ſoon as William was apprized of this 
he went over to Normandy with an Engliſh army, 
and compelled Robert and his followers to take re- 
fuge in the caſtle of Gerberoy, which the French 
monarch had provided for their reception in caſe of 
neceſſity. In this place William beſieged them, 
and ſeveral ſkirmiſhes happened, but with very lit- 
tle advantage to either party. At length Robert, 
diſdaining to be ingloriouſly ſhut up within the walls 
of a caſtle, drew out his forces, and gave his father 
battle. Ihe conteſt was very ſharp, and for ſome 
time, continued equal. At length an arrow, from 
an unknown hand, ſtruck Williams's horſe, which 
unmediaiely fell, and the king was thrown, almoſt 
breathleſs, to the ground, where he was in the ut- 
moſt danger of being trampled to death. In this 
deplorable ſituation he called for help; and Ro- 
bert, hearing the well-known voice of his father, 
was ſtruck with horror. All the ſentiments of duty 
and filial reverence were awakened in his breaſt: 
he raiſed his father from the ground with the ut- 
moſt tenderneſs, threw himſelf at his feet, im- 
plored his pardon, and offered to purchaſe his 
forgiveneſs by any atonement. But William, 
without complying with his requeſt, immediately 
drew off his army, and repaired to Rouen; upon 
which Robert diſbanded his forces, and followed 
him. The queen interpoſed in behalf of her ſon, 
and her influence, added to the ſubmiſſion of Ro- 
bert, at length produced a reconciliation. Ro- 
bert was again received into his father's favour; 
but William did not think it prudent to leave him 


| in Normandy, leſt the ſame inſtigations ſhould a. 
gain 
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ain produce the ſame alarming events. He there- 
fore brought his ſon with him to England, and 
ſent him at the head of an army to repel the Scots, 
ho taking advantage of William's abſence, had 


Es. made inroads in the northern parts of England. 


This ſervice Robert ſoon performed, and return- 
ing to London was received by his father with the 
greateſt demonſtrations ' of joy. Some time af- 
ter this William built the Tower of London, to 
keep in awe the citizens, of whom he entertained 
a conſtant jealouſy. : | 0 | 
A. D. 1081. The nation being now in a per- 
ſect ſtate of tranquillity, William dedicated his 
thoughts to the purſuit of thoſe meaſures that were 
likely to preſerve his own power, and ſecure him- 
ſelf in that elevated ſtate which he had obtained by, 
the force of arms. Among other things he de- 
termined to finiſh a ſurvey of the 48 which 
had been began by Edward the Confeſſor. In this 
ſurvey an account was taken of all the lands in 
England, their extent in each diſtrict, their value 
and quality, and the number of tenants, cottagers, 
freemen and ſlaves; together with black cattle, 
ſheep, hogs, cattle for draught, and other ani- 
mals, with the names of thoſe to whom they be- 
longed ; and the number of mills and fiſheries. 
This work was ſix years in compiling, and was at 
firſt called © The Roll of Wincheſter, becauſe ori- 
ginally kept in that cathedral ; but it was after- 
wards named Dombec, or Poomſday-»book, be- 


appeal from its authority. = 

During the time the proper commiſſioners 
were employed in making the before-mentioned 
ſurvey, an event took place of a very ſingular na- 
ture, and which particularly attracted the attention 
of the public. Odo, biſhop of Bayeux, ſome 
time before created carl of Kent, and appointed 
chief juſticiary of the kingdom, had, ams ied ton 
menſe ſums of money by the molt illegal and op- 
preſſive methods. He was naturally turbulent and 
ambitious, and deeply tinctured with the folly of 
the times, by placing confidence. in the idle pre- 
dictions of 5 9 One of thoſe itinerant 
fortune-tellers, among other ridiculous aſſertions, 
foretold. that Grégory, who then filled the papal 
chair, ſhould be ſucceeded by a prelate named 
N g that 
ſeat of envied greatneſs, Odo, who placed the moſt 
implicit faith in what was then called the language 
of the-ſtars, determined to employ the vaſt trea- 
tures he had collected by the rapacious. hand of 
injuſtice, in procuring the papacy. -» He therefore 
purchaſed a palace at Rome, furniſhed it in the 


ber of agents to engage the voices of the cardinals 
in his favour. He endeavoured to keep his deſign a 


out of the kingdom, and take up his reſidence at 
Rome, till the death of Gregory ſhould open a 
way to the ſucceſſion. But his intentions could 
not be concealed; and one of his pretended friends 
informed William of the chimerical proj ects formed 
by his brother. © The loſs of fuch enormous ſumis, 


Yours to obtain the papacy, determined William 
not to ſuffer him to leave the kingdom. He there- 
fore ordered him to be arreſted ; but his officers 
being intimidated at the great power of the cler- 
SY, heſitated to execute his orders, being more 
learful of eccleſiaſtical than civil puniſhment. 
William perceived their ſcruples, and ſeized the 
. ho 838 his own. hands. It was in vain that 
ee NE on 5 


cauſe its evidence was deciſive, and there was no 
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profound ſecret, and propoſed to withdraw privately | 


— 


and the conſequences that might attend. his endea- | 


— 


molt ſuperb manner, and employed a great num 
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Odo pleaded his exemption from temporal juriſ- 
diction. William anſwered, that he did not arreſt 
him as biſhop of Bayeux, but as earl of Kent. 
Pope Gregory had recourſe alternately to perſua- 
ſions and menaces to obtain the releaſe of Odo; 
but in vain. William ſet all the thunders of the 
vatican at defiance, and Odo was kept cloſely con- 
fined in one of the caſtles of Normandy during 
the life of his brother. 

A. D. 108 2. William, like moſt of the Norman 
kings, was fond of hunting, and the methods he 
took to indulge himſelf in this diverſion have 
juſtly loaded his memory with reproach. Not 
contented with thoſe large foreſts poſſeſſed by for- 
mer kings in different parts of England, he re- 
ſolved to make a new foreſt near Wincheſter, the 
uſual place of his reſidence, without diminiſhing 
his own revenue. He accordingly laid waſte the 
county of Hants for an extent of thirty miles, ex- 
pelling the inhabitants from their houſes, ſeizing 
their property, and even demoliſhing the churches 
and convents, without making the unhappy ſuf- 
ferers the leaſt compenſation for the injury. Nor 
was he ſatisfied with this inhuman ſtretch of his 


tyrannical power. He enacted the moſt ſevere 
laws telative to the foreſts, by which thoſe who 


dared to kill a deer, or a hare, were condemned 


; to loſe their eyes, while at the ſame time the moſt 


— 


horrid crimes were only compenſated with a fine. 
But it was uſeleſs to complain. William laid every 
oppreſſion he could think of on the Engliſh. He 
nat only robbed them of their wealth and eſtates, 
but even formed a project for depriving them of 
their language. He ordered the French to be 
taught in the ſchools throughout the kingdom. 
It was ſpoken at court, and therefore ſtudied by 
the polite part of the inhabitants. It was alſo 
uſed in the courts of juſtice, and all the public 
acts, and private contracts, were written in that 
language. r 

A. D. 1087. In the beginning of this year 
William went over to Normandy in order to quell 
a rebellion which had broke out in that part of his 
dominions. But he had not been long in Nor- 
mandy before a miſunderſtanding took place be- 
tween him and Philip of France, which was at- 
tended with very fatal conſequences. It happened 
that William was taken ill, and for ſome time con- 
fined to his bed. He was always corpulent, which 
increaſing with his years, he was now become ex- 
ceeding unweildy. Philip turned this natural in- 
firmity into ridicule. Knowing of William's ill- 
neſs he jocoſely aſked one of his attendants, © Whe- 
ther the King of England was delivered of his big 
belly.” This being reported to William, he was 
fo highly enraged, that he declared he would cele- 
brate his recovery at Notre Dame with ten thou- 
ſand lances inſtead of lights ; alluding to the prac- 


.tice of women, who then offered wax tapers at 


the altar after their recovery from child-birth. 

As ſoon as William's health was reſtored he im- 
mediately proceeded to fulfil his promiſe. He en- 
tered France at the head of a very powerful army, 
and committed the moſt inhuman ravages that 
fury, blended with malice, could invent. Towns 
and villages, churches and chapels, palaces and 
huts, were alike deſtroyed: a A deſert 
cloſed the reaf of his army. The city of Mantes 
was one of the unfortunate places that fell into his 
hands, and felt the dreadful effects of his unbound- 
ed rage. He laid the whole in aſhes, and beheld 
with ſatisfaction this horrid ſacrifice to his revenge. 
But his triumph was of no long continuance: his 
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horſe, terrified at the ſmoking ruins, Fee vio- 
lently, and throwing the rider forward bruiſed his 
belly againſt the pommel of the ſaddle. A rup- 
ture, attended by a fever, was the conſequence, 
and William was conveyed to Rouen. Senſible of 


his danger, he was ſtruck with remorſe for the many 


violences and cruelties he had committed to ſatisfy 
the cravings of an unbounded ambition. To make 
ſome atonement he gave money to rebuild the 
churches which he had deſtroyed at Mantes, and 
ordered conſiderable ſums to be diſtributed to the 
poor. He likewiſe gave orders for the enlargement 
of a great number of priſoners; and then, com- 
manding his principal officers to ſurround his bed, 


he ſpoke much of his military reputation ; but ac- | 


knowledged that he had not honeſtly obtained the 
crown of England, and that he thought himſelf an- 
ſwerable for the lives of thoſe who were loſt in 
that conqueſt, Soon after this he paid the debt 
of nature, on the gth of September, 1087, in the 
61ſt year of his age, the 52d of his reign over 
the Normans, and the 21ſt of his reign over the 
Engliſh. 

As ſoon as William's attendants perceived he was 
dead, they immediately plundered his coffers, and 
ſeized his moſt valuable effects. They even 
ſtripped his corpſe of the rich mantle with which it 
was covered, and then left the remains of this 
mighty conqueror naked and expoſed. A country 
gentleman beheld this ſcene of rapacity, and was 
touched with compaſſion. He cauſed the body to 
be embalmed at his own expence, and made the 
neceſſary preparations for interring it in the abbey- 
church of Caen, which had been founded by Wil 
liam. The proceſſion was awfully ſolemn, and a 
funeral oration was pronounced by Gilbert, biſhop 
of Evreux, who, with ſix other prelates, attended 
the mournſul ceremony. But juſt as they were go- 
ung to depoſit the body in the earth, one Anſelm 
Fitz-Arthur, a Norman gentleman, preſſed for- 
ward through the crowd, and, with an audible 
voice, forbad the prelates to inter the body. On 
that ſpot, ſaid he, once ſtood my father's houſe, 
which was unjuſtly ſeized by William, who I now 
ſummon before the Moſt High to anſwer for that 
flagrant act of tyrannical oppreſſion.” This occa- 


ſioned a general confuſion among the people, till at | 


length it was agreed to give thirty ſols for permiſſion 
to inter the body; beſides which young Henry pro- 
miſed, if his claim ſhould appear to be well founded, 
he would make him a reaſonable ſatisfaction for the 
eſtates of wliich he had been deprived. 

Such was the end of William I. the mighty 
Conqueror of England; a prince liberally en- 
dowed by nature with all the talents neceſſary for 
placing him on the pinnacle of human greatneſs. 
His genius was plercing, and improved by a noble 
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education. He was intrepid in danger, and fruit- 
ful in reſources: a great general, and a valiant ſol- 
dier. He was formed to ſhine both in the cabinet 
and the field. He was an excellent judge of men, 
and employed none but thoſe of the greateſt capa. 

city either in church or ſtate. But his ambition 

carried him beyond the bounds of humanity. He 

availed himſelf of the right of conqueſt (the only 

title by which he had acquired a great kingdom) 

to trample on the laws of juſtice, and erect the 

throne of deſpotiſm upon the ruins of the conſti- 

tution of a free people. He ſacrificed to avarice 

every principle of juſtice, and to oppreſſion every 

diate of humanity. He extended the iron rod 

of tyranny over a people his arms had conquered ; 

and felt not for the miſeries of innocence in diſtreſs. 

William, however, was not wholly deſtitute of vir. 

tues. In private life he was a tender huſband, an 

indulgent parent, and, where political intereſt did 

not interpoſe, a generous maſter, He introduced 

the regulation of the curfeu into England, by which 

all the inhabitants were obliged to put out their 

fires, and extinguiſh their lights on the ſound of 

a bell, which was tolled at eight o'clock in the 

evening. 
With reſpect to exterior qualifications, he was 


| remarkably tall, finely proportioned, and had a 


great dignity of aſpect; but towards the latter 
part of his life, he grew corpulent, and had a pro- 
tuberance of belly which appeared diſguſtful to be- 
holders, and was diſagreeable to himſelf. 
William left three ſons, namely, Robert, William 
and Henry. To his eldeſt ſon Robert he be- 
ueathed Normandy ; and wrote a letter to Lan- 
ranc, archbiſhop of Canterbury, deſiring him to 
crown his ſecond ſon William king of England, 
He gave to Henry nothing more than the poſſeſſions 
of his mother Matilda, who had been dead about 
four years; but foretold that he would one day ſur- 
paſs both his brothers in opulence and power. 
| Beſides theſe ſons, William left five daughters, 
one of whom died young, one was an abbeſs, and 
the other three married into very reſpectable, 
princely, and noble families. 


Remarkable occurences during the reign of 


9s William the Conqueror, 

1076 A volent earthquake in England, which did conſidera- 
ble damage in various parts, and threw the people into 
a general conſternation, 
In the ſime year there happened a great froſt, which 
continued from November to April. 

1077 The greater part of the city of London was deſtroyed by 
an accidental fire, 


1078 The Tower of London built by William. 


1079 The Courts of Exchequer and Chancery eftablifh-d. 

1082 A dreadful famine in England, which reduced the inha- 
bitants to the greateſt diſtreſs. FO... 

1087 London, and ſome other cities, nearly deſtroyed by fires. 
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ſurnamed Ruevs. 


William Rufus is crowned king of England. A conſpiracy formed againſt him by the Norman barons. He 


treats his ſubjets with great tyranny. Invaſion of Normandy. 


mandy. Death and character of William. 


A. D.TX JILLIAM (furnamed Rufus, or the 
Red, from the colour of his hair) 
was appointed by the deceaſed king to ſucceed him 
on the Engliſh throne, though the right of primo- 
geniture belonged to his brother Robert. Wil- 


I 


The Cruſades, Acquiſition of Ner- 


liam, fearful that this circumftance might occaſion 
great diſturbances relative to the ſucceſſion, and 
knowing that his right to the crown was founded 
only on the letter which his father had ſent to Lan. 


| franc, archbiſhop of Canterbury, haſtened with al 
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of his education, looked upon him with the affec- 


tion of a parent. 


But notwithſtanding this, he 


refuſed to exert himfelf in his favour, unleſs he 
would promiſe, © To govern with equity and mo- 
T Jeration, maintain the liberties of the people, and 


5 
| 
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x 
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behave like a dutiful and obedient member of the 
church.” Rufus made this promiſe in the moſt 
ſolemn manner, in conſequence of which, as ſoon 
as the death of his father was 3 known in 
England, Lanfranc cauſed Rufus immediately to 
be proclaimed king; after which, having aſſembled 
the biſhops, with a great number of the principal 
nobility, he proceeded to the ceremony of corona- 
tion, which was performed at Weſtminſter on the 
th of October, A. D. 1087. Thus Rufus ob- 
tained that crown, which by right belonged to his 
elder brother Robert, who, in the mean time, con- 
tented himſelf with taking quiet poſſeſſion of Nor- 
mandy. 

A fort time after the coronation of Rufus, Odo, 
biſhop of Bayeaux, the chief miniſter and favourite 
of Robert, arrived in England, under pretence 
of ſoliciting the reſtitution of an eſtate he had for- 
merly poſſeſſed as earl of Kent, and which had been 
confiſcated by William the Conqueror. The king 
received him with the moſt diſtinguiſhed marks of 
reſpect, and immediately reinſtated him in his for- 
mer poſſeſſions. But the recovery of an eſtate 
was not the principal deſign of Odo's viſit. His 
intentions were, to wreſt the ſcepter from the hands 
of Rufus, and give it to Robert, as the undoubted 
heir to the Conqueror. He accordingly applied to 
ſeveral of the principal barons, whom he found 
ready to ſupport the pretenſions of his patron, we 
vided they could be aſſured of a ſufficient force 
from Normandy to ſecond their intended deſigns. 


_ Having thus far ſucceeded, Odo ſent a letter to 


Robert, aſſuring him that nothing but his preſence, 
at the head of a body of Norman troops, was want- 
ing to recover that throne from which he had been 
unjuſtly excluded by the caprice of his father. 
Though Robert was naturally exceeding indolent, 
yet he was not inſenſible to the calls of ambition. 
He received the news with great ſatisfaction, and 
returned for anſwer, that as ſoon as his friends were 
in a condition to declare in his favour, they might 
be aſſured of his arrival at the head of a powerful 
army. 

Odo communicated this intelligence to the parti- 
ſans of Robert, who were ſo elated that they imme- 


diately retired to their reſpective caſtles, and broke 
bout into open rebellion. 


Several parts of the king- 
om were at once thrown into the utmoſt confuſion, 
and many of the countics again laid waſte by the 
[word of deſolation. William was alarmed at theſe 
proceedings; but inſtead of purſuing any violent 
meaſures, he followed the advice of Lanfranc, and 
endeavoured to {ſuppreſs the rebellion by means the 
moſt gentle and conciliative, He choſe rather to 
convince the infurgents of the folly of ſupporting 
a cauſe pregnant with deſtruction, than force them 
to ſubmiſſion by ftrength of arms. The ſucceſs of 
theſe prudent meaſures was ſoon apparent : the 
Chiefs of the conſpirators abandoned the cauſe of 

obert, and became the firm friends and adherents 
of Rufus. Odo, finding his ſcheme thus rendered 
Worte, fled to Normandy, and his poſſeſſions 
being ſeized by Rufus, he diſtributed chem among 


WILLIAM THE CONQUEROR. 
xpedition to England, before any intelligence of 
W. 1c death of the Conqueror could reach the king- 
om. On his arrival he immediately applied to 
Lanfranc, who having been entruſted with the care || 


AM 
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| thoſe who had particularly engaged themſelves in 
| his intereſt. 


A. D. 1088. While William was ſurrounded 
with enemies, and felt the crown, as it were, totter 
on his brow, he ſhewed every mark of favour and 
reſpect for his ſubjects. But no ſooner did he find 
himſelf firmly fixed in the ſeat of power, than, 
forgetting the promiſes he had made to Lanfranc, 
he treated his ſubjects with the cruelties of a con- 
queror. Inſtead of mitigating, he greatly increaſed 
the ſeverity of the foreſt laws, which had been 
enacted by his father. It was in vain for the En- 
gliſh to complain : he was deaf to their petitions, 
and beheld their miſeries without giving them the 
leaſt redreſs. Lanfranc remonſtrated with him, in 
the moſt forcible manner, on theſe deſpotic pro- 
ceedings. He reminded him of the ſolemn pro- 
miſes he had made when a candidate for the crown, 
and urged the noble and generous conduct of the 
Engliſh in his favour. William's haughty ſoul 
was ſtung to the quick at this freedom taken by 
the primate ; but not judging it politic to quarrel 
with a perſon of his great influence in the kingdom, 
he affected to turn it off in a jeſting matiner, ſay- 
ing, Piſh! man, doſt think kings can keep all 
their promiſes.“ It was not long, however, before 
this check to William's tyranny was removed by the 
loſs of Lanfranc, whoſe death was juſtly regrette 
both by Normans and Englim. He made no dif- 
tinction between the two nations, every good man 
being ſure of his favour and protection. He 
gained the love of all parties ;  ; was jultly con- 
ſidered as a faithful and vigilant paſtor, and an able 
and upright ſtateſman. 

William, being now no longer under reſtraint 
by the adminiſtration of Lanfranc, determined to 
give a full career to his natural tyranny and avarice. 
The Engliſh were at once inſulted and oppreſſed; 
and even the privileges of the church, ſo ſacred in 
thoſe early times, proved a feeble rampart againſt 
his uſurpations, Eccleſiaſtical benefices were put 
up to ſale, and the higheſt bidder was ſure to be 
the purchaſer. Nor were theſe illegal methods 
ſufficient to ſatisfy his avarice : he delayed appoint- 
ing ſucceſſors to vacant benefices, that he might 
have the opportunity of ſeizing their revenues. 
Theſe tyrannical proceedings ſpread an univerſak 
alarm throughout the kingdom ; but the terror of 
his authority ſtifled the voice of complaint, ſo that 
the people ſeemed to be fixed in a ſtate of the moſt 
abſolute ſubjection. 

A. D. 1090. Robert, duke of Normandy had, - 
by his natural ſupineneſs and puſillanimity, loſt the 
Engliſh crown; and was now in danger of being 
deprived of his Norman dominions. The reſtleſs 
and independent ſpirit of his vaſſals was greatly 


increaſed by his injudicious and negligent admi- 


niſtration. The ſword of civil diſcord was drawn, 
and Normandy felt all the horrors of an inteftine 
war. Robert had mortgaged near one third part 
of his dominions to his brother Henry for three 
thouſand pounds. In conſequence of this Henry, 
fearful (from the great diſturbances among the 
barons) that he might loſe what he had obtained 
from his brother, applied to the Engliſh monarch 


for aſſiſtance, and advifed him to attack the Nor- 


man dominions of his brother. Rufus, whoſe 
avarice was never ſatisfied, readily took this ad- 
vice, and immediately went over to Normandy at 
the head of a powerful army. Robert was in no 
condition to oppoſe him. William, therefore, ſoon 
poſſeſſed himſelf of the principal towns in Nor- 


mandy, 
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mandy, andeven the capital itſelf was on the point 
of falling into the hands of the invader, owing to 
the treachery of Conan the governor. Robert ap- 
plied to the king of France for aſſiſtance, but in 
vain, that monarch being ſtrongly attached to the 
intereſt of William. 7: Ra now ſaw his error, 
and trembled for his own property. He there- 
fore deſerted the party of Rufus, and joined Robert 


with an excellent body of forces. The two bro-- 
thers arrived juſt time enough to fave the capital; 


and Robert, exaſperated at the conduct of the go- 
vernor, ordered him to be thrown headlong from 
the battlements of the caſtle, as a puniſhment for 


hisperfidy. 


William being thus diſappointed in poſſeſſing 


himſelf of the capital of Normandy, made 


preparations fur prolecuting the war with re- 
doubled vigour. But at the interceſſion of ſome 
powerful nobles, both of England and Normandy, 
a treaty of peace was concluded between him and 
Robert, in which it was ſtipulated, that on the 
death of either, without iſſue, the ſurvivor ſhould 
ſucceed to both dominions. In this treaty not 
the leaſt notice had been taken of the intereſts of 
Henry, which ſo much exaſperated that prince, 
that he retired, with his troops, to St. Michael's 
Mount, a ſtrong fortreſs on the coaſt of Nor- 
mandy, from whence he made conſiderable depreda- 
tions on the adjoining parts of the country. Robert 
and William, with their joint forces, beſieged him 
in this place, and reduced him and his army to 
great diſtreſs for want of water. Robert, on hear- 
ing this, not only granted his brother Henry per- 
miſſion to ſupply his garriſon with that neceſſary 
article, but alſo ſent him a large quantity of wine 
for his own table. Being reproved by William 
for what he thought an ill-timed piece of genero- 
ſity, he replied, © What! ſhall I ſuffer my bro- 
ther to periſh with thirſt? Where ſhall we find 


another when he is gone? 
While Williamlay encamped before St. Michael's, 


an incident happened of a very ſingular nature, 
and which evinced that though he was of a moſt 


avaricious diſpoſition, yet he had ſome ſenſe of 
generoſity. One day, riding out to take a ſurvey 
of the fortreſs, he was attacked by two ſoldiers, 
and diſmounted. In conſequence of this one of 
them drew his ſword in order to diſpatch him, 
upon which William exclaimed, “ Hold fellow, 
I am the king of England.” The affailant imme- 


- diately threw down his ſword, raiſed him from the 


ground with the greateſt marks of reſpect, and re- 
ceived a noble reward. 

Henry maintained a brave defence for about 
ſeven weeks: but was at length compelled to 
decline the conteſt ; and being deprived of all his 
poſſeſſions, wandered from place to place, 
accompanied only by a few of his faithful atten- 
dants, who ſhared with him the diſtreſſes of ex- 
treme poverty to which he was frequently re- 
duced. 

A. D. 1094. William after concluding a 
treaty of peace with his brother Robert, left Nor- 
mandy, and returned to England. On his arrival 
he found the kingdom in the utmoſt confuſion, 
owing to the inroads of the Welſh, who, exaſ- 

erated at the tyranny of the Norman barons, en- 
tered the Engliſh territories, and committed the moſt 
cruel depredations on the inhabitants. Fxaſperated 
at their cruelties, William marched againſt them 
at the head of a numerous army, and having re- 
pulſed and killed great numbers of the main body 
the reſt made a precipitate flight, and' retired to the 
1 
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mountains, upon which William returned with his 


forces to the capital. 
Some time after this a moſt dangerous conſpi. 


| racy was formed againſt the life of William by 


fome of the principal barons in the kingdom, at 
the head of whom was Robert Mowbray, then the 
moſt powerful ſubject in England. As ſoon ax 
William was informed of this confpiracy, he took 
the moſt prudent meaſures poſlible to render it 
abortive, He ſummoned Mowbray to appear be. 
fore him at Wincheſter, to anſwer for his con- 
duct in plundering four merchant ſhips, which 
had put into an Engliſh port under his juriſdiction. 
Mowbray, conſcious of his guilt, refuſed to obey 
the royal mandate; in conſequence of which Wi]. 
liam marched with an army againſt him, and Moy. 
bray, not being in a condition to engage in battle, 
ſhut himſelf up in Bamborough Caſtle, which the 
king immediately inveſted, Mowbray, knowing 
that the fortreſs, though impregnable, muſt, for 
want of proviſions, be forced to ſurrender, found 
means to make his eſcape, and, repairing to Tine- 
mouth endeavoured to corrupt the governor of 
that place ; but before he could effect his purpoſe, 
he was taken priſoner by a detachment of Wil. 
liam's army. After the departure of Mowbray 
the garriſon in Bamborough caſtle ſurrendered, 
and the governor impeached all the conſpirators, 
Mowbray was ſentenced to be confined for lite, 
ſeveral others were put to death, and the eſtates 
of the greater part confiſcated. Count D'Eu was 
impeached of being engaged in this conſpiracy, 
He, however, denied the charge, and offered to 
vindicate himſelf by ſingle combat with his accuſer; 
but being defeated, he was ſentenced to.be de- 
prived of his ſight, and ſuffer caſtration. His 
couſin, William D'Alderi, was ſentenced to be 
publicly whipped, and afterwards hanged on a 
gallows thirty feet high. Thus was this danger- 
ous conſpiracy ſuppreſſed, and peace and tranquil- 
lity once more reſtored to the nation. 

A. D. 1095. In the beginning of this year 2 
oreat difference took place between the king and 
Anſelm, archbiſhop of Canterbury, the cauſe of 
which aroſe from a ſchiſm that happened in the 
church of Rome. Two prelates claimed the pon- 
tifical dignity. Odo, biſhop of Oftia, under the 
name of Urban II. was acknowledged pope in 
Italy and France, while his competitor, Gilbert, 
archbiſhop of Ravenna, under the title of Cle- 
ment III. was conſidered as the ſucceſſor of Peter, 
by ſeveral of the European powers, among whom 
was the king of England. Anſelm oppoſed his 
ſovereign, diſdaining to ſubmit to any temporal 
authority, He even determined to mortify Wil- 
liam, and accordingly demanded leave to repair 
to Rome, and receive his archiepiſcopal pall from 
the hands of pope Urban 1I. adding, that he con- 
ſidered him as the true head of the church. 
Provoked at this inſolence, William was, with 
the utmoſt difficulty, reſtrained from laying vio- 
lent hands on the primate, who, perceiving that 
he ſhould not be fapporred by the prelates and 
clergy, quitted the kingdom. In conſequence of 
this William immediately ſeized the temporalities 
of the archiepiſcopal ſee; nor could he be per- 
ſuaded to reſtore them during the remainder ot 


his life. 


A. D. 1096. This year produced one of the 


moſt extraordinary occurrences recorded in the an- 
nals of hiltory, namely, the Cruſades, which was 
patronized by pope Urban, and in which many 


princes of Chriſtendom engaged. Peter the Her- 
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0 Car... 
>: a native of Amiens in Picardy, having made 
Wo üer mage to Jeruſalem, was ſo affected at the 
I bf gs inflicted by the infidels on the Chriſtians 
of Paleſtine, that he formed the bold reſolution 
ot attempting to relieve them from the oppreſſion 
of the Saracens, and make a 8 of that 
country in which Chriſtianity was 
gated. His plan being approved by the pope, he 
began to preach the propriety of entering on the 
Intended buſineſs, and urged all Chriſtian princes 
to contribute their aſſiſtance towards the recovery 
Jof the Holy Land. He travelled bare footed and 
bare headed from court to court, and preached, as 
he went from place to place, ' with a zeal that 
proved how much he was in earneſt. The princes, 
nobility and clergy, encouraged his deſign wher- 


mont, the pope himſelf recommended the expe- 


is che will of God.” | 
A. D. 1097. The ſpirit of emigration now 
© ſpread itfelf throughout Europe, and great num. 


bers of the firſt rank fold their poſſeſſions at much 


leſs than their value, in full confidence of obtain- 
ing a better ſettlement in Aſia: nor is it to be 


the times, and that the pope gave ſuch counte- 
nance to the deſign as to promiſe great/indul- 
gencies to thoſe who ſhould engage in the enter- 
prize. 
: ; Among the various princes who were deſirous 
ol diſtinguiſhing themſelves on this memorable oc- 
caſion, was Robert duke of Normandy. But his 


an undertaking, he. offered to mortgage his duke- 
dom to his brother William for ten thouſand marks. 
Rufus did not heſitate to conclude the bargain ; 
and having raiſed the money by levies on his ſub- 
jects went over to Normandy, and paid it to 
his brother, who, after putting him in poſſeſſion 
of his dominions, ſet out, at the head of his 


une. f a 3 

Thus was England and Normandy once more 

united, and the many contentions that had ſub- 

ſiſted between the barons of the two provinces, 

entirely laid aſide. Both were ſubjects to William, 
and both felt the weight of his power. 


mandy before he had occafion to re-viſit that part 
of his dominions,” owing to the depredations of a 
powerful nobleman named Helie, who poſſeſſed 
bimſelf of ſeveral towns in Normandy, and at 
length laid fiege to the city of Mans. William 
was hunting in the New Foreſt when he received 
advice of this tranſaction, - upon which, turning 
do his attendants, he aſked them in what direction 
= the city of Mans lay. Being anſwered, he imme- 
diately turned his horſe's head towards the place, 
and rode full ſpeed to the ſea-ſide, calling to his 
= attendants, “ Let him that loves me follow me.” 
Dartmouth was the firſt ſea-port town they came 
to, where finding a veſſel ready to fail, they imme- 
diately went on board; but the maſter heſitating 
do put to ſea on account of the tempeſtuous wea- 
cher, William aſked him if he ever heard of a king 
being drowned.“ Silenced by this reproof, the 
maſter failed immediately out of the harbour, and 
de next morning reached Barfleur in ſafety. 
Neo ſooner did Helie hear of William's arrival in 
7 . and that he was marching towards 
em at che head of a powerful army, than he in- 


mx * ruſed the ſiege of Mans, and retreated 
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rſt promul- 


ever he went; and a council being held at Cler- 


dition, and the people univerſally called out, Ir | 


| . wondered at when we conſider the 1 of | 


finances not being adequate to the expence of ſuch 


$ vaſals, to gather laurels on the plains of Paleſ- 


A. D. 1099. William had not long left Nor- 
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with his forces, William followed the flying 
enemy, attacked their rear, and took Helie pri- 
ſoner. The captive nobleman was treated wich 
great indignity, at which he was ſo incenſed, that 
he told Rufus, © he had little cauſe for triumph, 
as his ſucceſs was owing rather to ſurprize than 
valour.” Adding, that if he were again at li- 
berty, he would not find it eaſy to defeat him in a 
fair engagement.” The king, piqued at theſe 
bold words, immediately ordered Helie to be 
ſet at liberty. Be gone, ſaid he fiercely, do 
*« thy worſt; and, by the face of St. Luke, 
<« if thou haſt the good fortune to conquer 
« me, I will not aſk the ſmalleſt return for 
* the freedom I now confer upon thee.” But 
no action happened between them. Helie retired 


to his own territories, and William returned to 
England;  - © 


During theſe tranſactions Robert was diſplaying 
the greateſt courage againſt the infidels in Paleſ- 
tine. After the greateſt fatigues, and the loſs of 


multitudes of people, the famous city of Jeruſalem 


was taken, and the diadem of that celebrated capital 


offered to Robert. But the great reputation he had 


gained in the fields of Aſia, induced him to hope 


that it would now be eaſy for him to recover his 
duchy, and even get poſſeſſion of the Engliſh 
throne. He therefore declined the offer, and the 
crown of Jeruſalem was placed on the head of 
Godfrey of Boulogne, a prince equally diſtin- 
guiſhed for his virtues and military proweſs. 

A. D. 1100. But though Jeruſalem was reco- 
vered from the infidels, numbers of warriors con- 
tinued to flock from moſt parts to the plains of 
Aſia. William, earl of Poctiers, and duke of 
Guienna, reſolved to engage in this buſineſs, and 
for that purpoſe raiſed a very powerful army ; but 
his finances being inſufficient to diſcharge the ex- 
pence of the expedition, he applied to Rufus, of- 
tering to mortgage his duchy 1 the ſum wanted. 
The king, with his uſual avidity, concluded the 
bargain, raiſed a large army, and fitted out a pow- 
erful fleet, with a view of taking perſonal poſ- 


ſeſſion of the earl's territories. — 


But while theſe preparations were making, an 
accident intervened which at once put an end to 
the life and ambition of Rufus. William fre- 

uently amuſed himſelf. with hunting in the New 
5 oreſt, in which excurſion he was always attended 
by Walter Tyrrel, a French knight, who was cele- 
brated for his great ſkill in archery. In the courſe 
of the day the king and Tyrrel were ſeparated from 
the reſt of the company, upon which William 
alighted from his horſe to wait till they joined 
him. Juſt at this juncture a ſtag ruſhed from an 
adjacent thicket, and paſſed the king. William 
immediately let fly an arrow, which wounding the 
animal he followed it in expectation that it would 
ſoon fall. While William was engaged in watch- 
ing the wounded ſtag, another ſued from the 
ſame thicket, and croſſing the path between Tyrrel 
and the king, the knight ſhot an arrow, which, 
either by glancing againſt a tree, or the horns of 
the animal, changed its direction, ſtruck the mo- 
narch in the breaſt, and piercing his heart, he fell 
on the ground, and immediately expired. Tyrrel, 
who had been the innocent cauſe of this fatal ca- 
taſtrophe, fled immediately to the fea fide, and 
eſcaped to France. The royal corpſe was treated 
with the ſame indignity as that of his father. 
His attendants, who feared his power, and had 
followed his fortunes, paid no reſpect to his re- 
mains, The body was ſuffered to lie in the poſ- 
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ture it fell for ſome time, till at length a peaſant 
coming up with his cart, they threw it in, and in 
that ignominious manner conveyed it to Win- 
cheſter, where it was interred without the leaſt ce- 
remony. 83 | " 

Thus, by an accidental ſtroke * fell Wil- 
liam Rufus, on the 2d of Auguſt, A. D. 1100, 
in the 44th year of his age, and 13th of his 
reign. 

William was in perſon of a middle ſtature, but 
appeared ſhorter than he really was, owing to his 
great corpulency. His complexion was florid, 
his hair of a yellowiſh red, -and one of his eyes 
ſpotted, which rendered it unlike the other. He 
had a ſtrong powerful voice, which he frequently ex- 
erted, in order to intimidate thoſe to whom he was 
fpeaking ; but the ſound of his voice was exceed- 
ing diſagreeable owing to a natural impediment 
he had in his ſpeech. 70 

With reſpect to the character of William, it 
muſt be acknowledged, that he had ſome virtues, 
and many vices. He was intrepid and magnani- 
mous, a lover and encourager of arts and learn- 
ing, and a friend to real merit. But he was un- 
grateful, avaricious, tyrannical, perfidious, cruel 
and diſſolute. In ſhort, his few virtues were ob- 
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ſcured by his vices, which were ſs diſtinguiſhed , 
to fix a laſting ſtain on his memory. . 


Remarkable Occurrences during the reign 
Rufus. 


A. D. 

1088 A dreadful earthquake, which ſhook the whole kingdoy, 
This was followed by a great ſcarcity of fruit, and ſo 
late a harveſt, that corn was not properly ripe at the 

end of November. 13 

togi A violent ſtorm happened, which did conſiderable da. 
mage in various parts of the kingdom, particularly à 
Winchelſeomb in Glouceſterſhire, where the ſteeple af 
the church was thrown down. 

A few days after this there was another ſtorm, which 
| threwn down upwards of 500 houſes in London only, and 
| blew off the roof of Bow-church ; and at Saliſbury 

| it not only deſtroyed many houſes, but likewiſe threy 
down the ſteeple clonging to the cathedral. 

1094 This year was remarkable for ſo great a mortality amon 
men and beaſt, that the ground remained untilleg, 
and what added to the calamity was, its being ſuc. 
ceeded by a very ſevere dearth. | 

1096 This year was remarkable for the commencement of the 
Cruſades, or Holy War. 

1098 A great ſcarcity in England, 
London-bridge carried away by the floods, and a ney 
one erected * Rufus, who alſo enlarged the Tower, 
and built Weſtminſter-hall. 

1100 An inundation of the ſea overflowed the lands of Goa. 
win earl of Kent, which, to this day, are called God. 


win Sands. 
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HENRY HI. ſurnamed BEAUCLERC. 


Acceſſion of Henry J. 


England, but by means of Anſelm the primate an accommodation is effec 
Henry makes himſelf maſter of Normanay. 


Henry. Diſpute between the king and Anſelm. 


His marriage with Matilda, daughter to the king of Scotland. Robert invadn 


Jed between him and his broths 
Engage: 


in foreign wars. Death of prince William. Second marriage of the king. His death and charatter, 


A.D. 
1100. of England fell, by right, to his elder 


brother duke Robert; but that prince being then 
abroad, Henry, the younger brother, determined 
to ſeize the crown in his abſence. He, therefore, 
immediately on hearing of William's death, re- 
paired with all expedition to Wincheſter, and 
made himſelf maſter of his brother's treaſures. 
This acquiſition inſured him ſucceſs. He eaſily 
gained over the nobility and prelates to his intereſt, 
and on the 5th of Auguſt, three days after his 
brother's death, was crowned with great ceremony 
by Maurice, biſhop of London. 

In order to inſure the affections of his ſubjects, 
Henry, on the very day of his coronation, pub- 
liſhed a charter, confirming the privileges of his 


ſubjects, and redreſſing the grievances under which | 


they laboured. By this charter (copies of which 
were diſperſed throughout the kingdom) the 
churches were reſtored to all their immunities, and 
exempted from thoſe impoſitions under which they 
had laboured during the late reign. He engaged 
ro admit the heirs of barons to the enjoyment 
of their eſtates, without exacting thoſe enormous 
fees which had been required by the two pre- 
ceding princes. He promiſed to remit the ward- 
ſhip of minors, by which the crown had received 
the profits of their poſſeſſions during their mino- 
rity. He engaged not to oppoſe any marriages 
which the barons might contract for their daugh- 
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* Richard, the elder brother of William, loſt his life by an 
accident in the New Fcreſt, as did alſo Richard his nephew, 
natural fon of duke Robert; ſo that, on the king's fate, it 
was obſerved by many, that, as the Conqueror had been guilty 


S the late king left no iſſue, the throne | 


n 


ters or other relations, unleſs the perſons propoſed 
were known to be his enemies. 


remit all debts due to the crown, and to main- Wi 
| tain in full force the laws of Edward the Con- 
feſſor. | 

This charter was ſoon followed by another, in 
which he granted many ample privileges to the 
citizens of London. In particular he aboliſhed 
the curfeu, which had been eſtabliſhed by William 


Theſe were not the only meaſures Henry took WW 
to gain the affections of his ſubjects. To ſhew tie 
ſincerity of his intentions for their welfare, he 
committed Ralph Flambard, biſhop of Durham, Ba 


—” 


the oppreſſive and deteſted miniſter of Rufus, o 


the Tower; but the artful prelate found means : 
to make his eſcape, and fled to France, where he 


— 


— — 


no longer direct. : 
Henry was no ſtranger to the great reſpect which Wl 
the Engliſh bore for Anſelm, archbiſhop of Can- 
terbury, who had been baniſhed in the forme! Bll 
reign, on a quarrel with the king, and went % 
Lyons. He therefore recalled that prelate, reſtored 


him to his former dignity, and took him into hi 


particular favour, | 
As a farther ſtep towards ſecuring himſelf - | 
t 


— 
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of extreme violence in expelling all che inhabitants of that 
large diſtrict, to make room for his game, the juſt venge="" 
of heaven was ſignalized in the ſame place by the ſlaught® 
his poſterity. 


He promiſed 0 


exerciſe with juſtice and moderation the right of ö 
levying impoſts, to pardon all paſt offences, o 


the Conqueror, and was always conſidered by the 
| Engliſh as a badge of their ſlavery, | 


endeavoured to embroil that government he could Bi 
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CAP. III. 4 | ; 

-oliſh throne, Henry now determined to enter 
the Fange with Natilda daughter to Malcolm 
Ling of Scotland, by Margaret, ſiſter to Edgar 
Atheling. That rinceſs had been brought up in 
the monaſtery at Wilton ever ſince the death of 
her father. She was not only a lady of moſt deſir- 
able accompliſhments, mental, and perſonal, but 
alſo an unexceptionable match in point of intereſt, 
her uncle Edgar having no children, and the 
old Engliſh party eſteeming her as the only ſur- 
vivor of the Saxon race, from whom they might 
expect a continuance of that antient line. Nothing, 
therefore, could tend more to promote the deſigns 
of Henry, than his forming an union with this prin- 
ceſs. But there was an impediment to be removed 
before he could accompliſh his wiſhes. She had 
worn the veil, but never taken the vows; and it 
was a matter of doubt whether or not it was lawful 
for her to marry. The king applied to Anſelm, 
who refuſed to decide the queſtion by his own au- 
thority. He therefore ſummoned a general coun- 
eil at Lambeth, where he ſo enforced his arguments 
for Matilda's being at liberty to marry, as to ob- 
viate every negative plea, and the nuptials were 
accordingly celebrated with great magnificence, 


kingdoms. F ; 

A. D. 1101. During theſe tranſactions duke 
Robert arrived in Normandy from his expedition 
into the Holy Land, and knowing he had been 
deprived of his right in not ſucceeding to the 
Z throne of England, determined to aſſert his claim. 

He Eat T4. © raiſed a very powerful army, with 
which he landed at Portſmouth, where he was 
joined by ſeveral of the moſt powerful barons in 
the kingdom, who thought, as he was the elder bro- 
ther, he ought to have had the preference in the 
ſucceſſion. | 
The crown of Henry now tottered on his brow : 
© he knew his brother was advancing towards the 
capital, and feared the conſequences, He therefore 
applied to Anſelm, who effectually interpoſed his 

good offices in favour of Henry. He — 

repreſented to the people the fatal conſequences 
that muſt inevitably enſue from a civil war, and 

prevailed on them to think favourably of the mild 

and equitable government of their then ſovereign. 
He likewiſe declared that, if Robert perſiſted in his 
deſign of driving Henry from the throne, he would 
excommunicate him and all his adherents. This 
had the deſired effect. Eccleſiaſtical cenſures were 
Fat that time more dreaded by the common people 
than the moſt powerful armed force. Robert, 
therefore, found that inſtead of his troops increaſ- 
ing, they daily decreaſed in numbers; and even 


thoſe that continued firm to his intereſt, advanced 
with timidit 


Henry, 5 himſelf at the head of his forces, 


marched againſt his brother; and the two armies 
encamped within fight of each other on a plain not 
Far from Wincheſter. They remained in this ſitu- 
ion for ſome time without coming to action, 
Henry being fearful his troops would deſert him 
En the day of battle, and Robert declining to en- 
age in expectation of receiving freſh reinforce- 
Nnents. 

During this interval of inaction, Anſelm ex- 
Fred all his intereſt to ſheathe the ſword of war, 
WY) concluding a peace between the two brothers. 
ier ſome difficulties he obtained his wiſhes, and 
treaty of accommodation was effected on the 
lowing terms: x. That the king ſhould re- 
Su to Robert full poſſeſſion of Normandy. 
5 1 


. 


to the general ſatisfaction of the people of both 
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2. That the friends of each party ſhould have 
full reſtoration of all their lands and eſtates, 
both in England and Normandy. 3. That Henry 
ſhould pay to Robert the yearly ſum of 3000 
marks of filver ; and that if either of the two died 
without lawful iſſue, his demeſnes ſhould be inhe- 
rited by the ſurvivor as well in England as Nor- 
mandy. | 

This treaty being ſigned by proper perſons on 
each ſide, as guarantees for its faithful execution, 
both armies were diſbanded, and Henry took his 
brother Robert with him to court, where they 
lived together in the greateſt apparent harmony 
for the ſpace of two months, at the expiration 
of which Robert took his leave, and embarked 
for Normandy. 

Robert had no ſooner left England, than Henry 
violated the treaty which had been made between 
them. He commenced proſecutions againſt thoſe 
barons who had declared in favour of Robert; 
and they, thinking it would be imprudent to ap- 
pear, were baniſhed the kingdom, and their eſtates 
confiſcated. As ſoon as Robert heard of theſe 
tranſactions he conſidered it his duty to intercede, 
and attempt the recovery of the poſſeſſions of thoſe 
noblemen who had ſuffered in violation of the 
treaty between him and his brother. He accord- 
ingly came over to England, for that purpoſe ; but 
Henry, not being in any fear from the attempts of 
an enemy, paid no regard to his remonſtrances. 
Inſtead thereof he treated him with the utmoſt 
ny, Bs and even hinted that his own liberty 
was in danger. Robert clearly ſaw his ſituation and 
was glad to make his eſcape to his own domi- 
nions. ; 

A. D. 1103. A moſt violent diſpute now took 
place between the king and Anſelm, archbiſhop 
of Canterbury, which had like to have been pro- 
ductive of the moſt fatal conſequences. The pre- 
late determined, if poſſible, to curtail the royal 
prerogative in matters eccleſiaſtical, and to ren- 
der the authority of the mitre little inferior to that 
of the crown. He had two grand points in view, 
one of which was, to oblige the clergy to celibacy, 
and the other to wreſt from the crown the right of 
giving inveſtiture to biſhops and abbots. A ſynod 
was accordingly convened, in which a ſentence of 
excommunication was pronounced againſt married 
prieſts. Having thus far ſucceeded, Anſelm de- 
termined to proceed, and accordingly propoſed, 
that all the biſhops who had received inveſtiture 
from the king ſhould reſign their ſees, or be im- 
mediately excommunicated, Henry, exaſperated 
at theſe inſolent proceedings, ſummoned + nſelm 
to appear before him in the king's court. The 
prelate accordingly obeyed, and was commanded 
inſtantly to do homage to the king and to conſe- 
crate ſuch perſons as had been nominated to 
vacant ſees, or to depart the kingdom. Henry 
likewiſe declared, that no perſon ſhould reſide in 
any part of his dominions, who refuſed to pay the 
allegiance due to a ſovereign.” But Anſelm deſ- 
piſed the threats of royalty, and, with the reſolu- 
tion of a man conſcious of his power, told the 
court, © thar he was not to be intimidated from 
doing his duty: that he ſhould immediately re- 


tire to Canterbury, where he would continue to 


exerciſe his archiepiſcopal functions, and wait the 
iſſue with the utnoſt reſignation. As Hen 
was determined not to part with ſo valuable a 
branch of his prerogative, and the prelate not to 
recede from the cauſe he had undertaken, there 
remained no hopes of an accommodation. At length 
it 
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was agreed by both parties to ſend a deputation 


to Rome, in order to lay the whole diſpute before | 


his holineſs; and that, in the mean time, the 
biſhops and abbots ſhould continue to exerciſe the 
functions of their repective offices. f 

A. D. 1105. But this eccleſiaſtical diſpute did 
not divert Henry from attending to ſuch other 
matters as concerned his intereſt. An opportu- 
nity now ſeemed to offer for faciliating the de- 
ſign he had long entertained of poſſeſſing him- 
ſelf of Normandy, and annexing that duchy to 
his own dominions. His brother Robert, though 
a brave and generous prince, neglected the af- 
fairs of government, and wholly employed his 
time in diſſolute pleaſures, whereby his ſubjects be- 
came a prey to the avidity of his officers, and 
rapine and injuſtice ranged at large over the do- 
minions of Normandy. The mildneſs of his diſ- 
poſition gave a boldneſs to depredation, and his 
indolence a tacit ſanction to outrage. Thus ne- 
glected by their own prince, and ſubje& to the 
continual inſults of rapine and violence, the Nor- 
mans applied to Henry for redreſs. That prince 
liſtened with pleaſure to their complaints ; but 
not having even a ſhadow of a pretence to juſ- 
tify a rupture with his brother, he did not think 

roper to comply immediately with their requeſt. 
He. however, wrote a letter to Robert, repreſent- 
ing, in the ſtrongeſt terms, the enormity of his 
conduct in not redreſſing the grievances of his 
ſubjects, and ſecuring their properties from tyran- 
nical invaders. He entreated him, in the moſt 
preſſing manner, to reſume the conduct of a 
prince, and to act in ſuch a manner as might 

rocure him the glorious title of being father of 
his people. He farther told him, that he thought 
it his duty as a brother, and the reſpect he had 
for the inhabitants of Normandy, to uſe every 
means in his power to redreſs their grievances ; 
and that, if he ſhould turn a deaf ear to theſe 
remonſtrances, he muſt not think it ſtrange if he 
exerted himſelf in favour of his diſtreſſed coun- 
trymen. 

This artful letter, though varniſhed over with 
ſeeming love and kindneſs, was, in fact, intended 
only to farther his deſign, by inflaming the minds 
of the Normans to a greater pitch of diſcontent 
againſt Robert. Henry took particular care to 
have the letter made as public as poſſible, and 
the iſſue fully anſwered his expectations; for, in 
a very ſhort time after, he received a general 
application from the Norman nobility, beſeech- 
ing him to have compaſſion on the miſeries of 
their church and ſtate, and take them under his 
immediate care, This was what Henry aimed at. 
He accordingly no ſooner received the invitation, 
than he haſtened to comply with it; and, towards 
the cloſe of autumn, paſſed over to Normandy at 
the head of a powerful army. 

Henry landed at Barfleur, and as ſoon as his 
arrival was known the Norman nobility immedi- 
ately repaired to his camp ; but the ſeaſon being 
too far advanced, he did not think it prudent to 
commence hoſtilities againſt Robert. Many of 
the Norman and Engliſh barons now feared the 
conſequences that might attend an open rupture 
between the two brothers, and laboured aſſiduouſly 
to bring about a reconciliation. Their endeavours 
were attended with ſuch ſucceſs that Robert paid a 
viſit to Henry, and, by the interpoſition of ſome 
of the moſt moderate noblemen on each ſide, their 
diſputes ſeemed to be amicably terminated, But 
this was far from being the caſe, Henry's deſign 
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Book: VI. 
was to make a conqueſt of the country, and there- 
fore, after taking 2 of his brother, he ſeized 
the ſtrong towns of Bayeaux and Caen belonging 
to Robert, and having 8 them with Eng- 
liſh troops, returned to his dominions. 

This was an act contrary to the laws both of na- 
ture and nations. Robert ſent a letter to his bro- 
ther remonſtrating with him on his conduct; but 
Henry, inſtead of paying any attention to his 
complaints, treated them with contempt, and in 
the beginning of the following year went over to 
Normandy at the head of a powerful army. He 
opened the campaign with the ſiege of Tanchibray ; 
and it became ſufficiently evident both from his 
preparations and progreſs that he intended to uſurp 
the entire poſſeſſion of Normandy. Robert was 
now rouſed from his accuſtomed indolence, and 
being joined by the earl of Mortaigne and Robert 
de Belleſme, earl of Shrewſbury (two inveterate 
enemies to Henry) he ſoon raiſed a conſiderable 
army, with which he marched towards his bro. 
ther's camp, intending to finiſh, by one deciſive 
battle, the diſpute between them. He was now 
entered upon that ſcene of action, in which alone 
he was qualified to excel; and, accordingly, he 
ſo animated the Norman troops by his example, 
that they made great havock among the Engliſh, 
and had nearly obtained the victory, when Belleſme 
ſuddenly drawing off his forces, the reſt of the 
army was thrown into the utmoſt diſorder, and, 
in a ſhort time, totally defeated. Among the no- 
ble priſoners taken by Henry were the duke him- 
ſelf, and Edgar Atheling, the latter of whom had 
followed Robert in his expedition to Jeruſalem, 
and returning with him had taken up his reſidence 
in the court of Normandy. 

This victory was followed by the entire reduc- 
tion of the country, Rouen immediately ſubmit- 
ted to the conqueror. Falais, after ſome nego- 
tiation, opened its gates; and, by this acquiſition, 
beſides making himſelf maſter of an important 
fortreſs, Henry got into his hands the perſon of 
prince William, the only ſon and heir of Robert. 
In conſequence of this Reef Henry called toge- 
ther an aſſembly of the ſtates of Normandy, and 
having received homage from all the heads of the 
duchy, and ſettled the government, he returned 
to England, bringing with him as priſoners his 
brother Robert and Edgar Atheling. Thc 
tunate Robert was detained in priſon du- 
ring the remainder of his life, which was 
twenty-eight years when he died in the caſtle of 
Cardiff, in Glamorganſhire. Henry gave Edgar 
Atheling his liberty, and ſettled on him a ſmall 
penſion, with which he retired, and continued in 
privacy during the remainder of his life. Prince 
William was left in Normandy under the care 0 
Helie de St. Saen, who had married Roberts 
daughter, and who, being a man of diſtinguiſhed 


probity and honour, diſcharged his truſt with tie 


greateſt fidelity. 
A. D. 1107. The famous controverſy betweecl 


Henry and Anſelm the primate, was now drawing Wl 
to a concluſion, The deputies returned from Rome, 
and brought with them an excommunicative letta 


from Paſchal the pope to the king, for his havi"y 
afſumed the right of inveſtitures. Henry conceal 


the contents of this letter, and prevailed on che | 


biſhops who brought it to declare, that the pope d 
not diſapprove of his granting benefices, though 
he did not chuſe to declare his opinion in writing 
Anſelm, wha was well quainted i 

that had paſſed at Rome, ſupported tlie caul: i 
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nad undertaken with firmneſs and reſolution. He 
not only refuſed to. conſecrate ſome new biſhops, 
who had received inveſtiture from the king, but 
alſo to communicate with them. Henry was irri- 
rated to the higheſt degree; and the prelate, to 


avoid the ſtorm which he ſaw gathering, retired to 


Rome. The people were alarmed at the depar- 


ture of the archbiſhop, and dreaded the conſe- 


quences of an 'Excommunication. They beheld, 
in idea, the flames of diſſention and diſcord 
lighted up by the dreadful torch of religious fury. 
Henry himſelf was deſirous of avoiding the con- 
ſequences, and diſpatched an ambaſſador to Rome, 
who told the pope, that his maſter would ſooner 
loſe his crown than part with the right of grant- 
ing inveſtitures. © And I, replied Paſchal, would 
rather loſe my head than allow him to retain it.“ 
Thus every thing indicated a rupture between 
Henry and the pope : but the former not chuſing 
to hazard the conſequences of the pontiff's great 
authority, wiſely gave up the claim of inveſti- 
tures, on which Paſchal conſented to his exacting 
from the biſhops. the homage they owed him as 
temporal peers. Thus was an accommodation at 
jength happily effected; and Anſelm, returning to 
England, was reinſtated in his archiepiſcopal dignity. 


A: D. 1108. In the beginning of this year, 


Henry convened a general affembly of the ſtates, 
in which, at the requeſt of his nobles, he removed 
ſeveral cuſtoms that had been long oppreſſive to 
his ſubjects, among which were the following: 
His court and attendants had, for ſome time, 
claimed the privilege of living upon free quarter, 
in all- places through which their maſter paſſed. 
This occaſioned the land to be abandoned by the 
inhabitants, when they ſuſpected a royal progreſs ; 


for the inſolent attendants ſpoiled and plundered : 


all that came in their way, while the people re- 
tired, with all the proviſion they could carry off, 
into woods and receſſes. ' But an effectual ſtop 
was now put to this abuſe by the king's procla- 
mation, which inflicted ſevere corporal puniſhments 
on all who, 1n future, ſhould be guilty of the like 
depredations. | 

Another grievance, which particularly called a- 
loud for redreſs, was, defacing the current coin 
of the kingdom. Small money, ſuch as pence and 
halt-pence, were often broken by the country peo- 
ple, for the convenience of change ; by which 
means, when they were not divided into equal 
pieces, the ſmaller ones remained in the hands of 
the proprietor, to his great prejudice. This abuſe, 
which had come to a great height; was remedied 
by the coining of pence in one round piece, with 
two creaſes interſecting it into four equal parts, 
ſo that, by breaking it according to thoſe creaſes, 
it might fall into two half-pence, or four far- 
things. 1 13:1 
A. D. 1109. In this year, the famous Anſelm, 
arohbiſnop of Canterbury, paid the debt of na- 
ture, univerſally regretted by the clergy. He was 
a prelate of great leatning, conſidering the age in 
which he lived; but ſo ambitious and haughty, 
char he greatly hurt the peace of the church, 
which it was his- duty to preferve: Power, and 
not piety,” was the end he 'wiſhed to attain. He 
dacnificed .internalipurity/to external magnificence, 
li preferred = ſhadow to the ſubſtance of re- 

About this time ambaſſadors arrived from Henry 
IV. emperor of Germany, to demand Matilda, 
menty's daughter, in marriage; and the terms of 
abe treaty ware adjuſted in che preſence of - the 
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flattered himſelf that his public erity would 
inſure to him an W T Eu of rivate 
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| council. In conſequence of this treaty, Henty 


impoſed an extraordinary tax of three ſhillin 
upon every hide of land throughout the king- 
dom, by which he raiſed a noble portion for his 
daughter, who did not leave England till the fol- 
lowing year. 

A. D. 11101116, Though Henry had for 
ſome time, been maſter of his brother's territories, 
he found it very difficult to defend his uſurpation. 
He was frequently involved in wars; and for ſe- 
veral years found it neceſſary at times to croſs the 


| ſeas, in order to ſtop the inroads of the neigh- 


bouring princes and diſcontented barons. Wil- 
liam, the ſon of duke Robert, who was left in the 
care of his brother-in-law, had taken up his reſi- 
dence in the court of Anjou, where he became ſo 
beloved that a reſolution was formed by the neigh- 
bouring princes, of obtaining for him the domi- 
nions of his father. Lewis king of France was 
at the head of this aſſociation, and accordingly 


Joining the other princes, he marched a conſider- 


able body of forces into Normandy, with a reſo- 
lution of ſupporting William in his juſt rights 
agarnſt all the power of the uſurper. Henry was 
now ſufficiently alarmed, and accordingly went 
over to Normandy at the head of a powerful army. 
But he was too far advanced for any military ope- 
rations of conſequence to take place; and the 
two armies, after a few ſkirmiſhes of no material 
conſequence, retired into winter quarters. 

A. D. 1119. The two ſucceeding campaigns 
were ſpent tovery little purpoſe. Henrywas obliged 
to act on the defenſive, and the allied army made 
but a ſlow progreſs in reducing the fortified towns 
in Normandy. Art length, Henry, having gained 
over the earl of Anjou to his intereſt, was able to 
meet the enemy in the open field. The two ar- 
mies met in the plain of Brenneville, when a 
bloody battle enſued, which was continued with 
great fury for ſome time, when fortune ſeemed in- 
clined to give the palm of victory to the French 
and Norman army. Henry himſelf began to 
tremble for the conſequences. In this alarming 
criſis the Engliſh, who formed the rear of Henry's 
army, advanced, and charged the enemy with ſuch 
fury, that, unable to ſuſtain the ſhock, they gave 
way, and fled with the utmoſt precipitation. All 
attempts to rally them proved fruitleſs. Lewis 
himſelf was hurried away with the torrent, thrown 
from his horſe, * and eſcaped by the aſſiſtance of 
a peaſant, who conducted him from this dreadful 
ſcene of confuſion, through woods and bye-paths, 
to the caſtle of Andeli. 

A. D. 1120. Lewis, after this defeat, think- 
ing it would be difficult, if not impoſſible, to 
obtain the duchy for the young prince by force of 
arms, applied to the council of Rheims, aſſem- 
bled by pope Calixtus II. flattering himſelf with 
being able to turn the indignation of the pontiff 


againſt the Engliſh monarch. Aware of the dan- 


ger, Henry took the moſt prudent method to di- 
vert the ſtorm. He ſent large preſents to Calixtus, 
and brought him over to his intereſt ; ſo that all 
the attempts of Lewis were rendered abortive. 
The pope declared himſelf ſatisfied with the rea- 
ſons Henry had given for his conduct, and diſ- 
ſolved the aſſembly. A peace was ſoon after con- 
cluded between the contending monarchs, and 
Henry continued ' maſter of the dominions of 
Normandy. | 


Peace being thus reſtored on the continent, Henry 
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happineſs; but in this expectation he was diſap- 


pointed by a domeſtic calamity chat embittered the 
remainder of his life. William, his own ſon, who 
had been recognized as his ſueceſſor in a general 
council of the nation, and attended him into Nor- 
mandy, was now on his return with his father to 
England. The ſhip in which the prince embarked 
was, by ſome accident, detained ſeveral hours after 
the reſt of the fleet, and the interval being ſpent in 
drinking, neither the maſter, nor any of the ſeamen 
were capable of direCting the hip, in conſequence 
of which ſhe ſtruck upon a rock and foundered. 
All was now a ſcene of hurry and confuſion : the 
boats were hoiſted out, and every one endeavoured 
to provide for his own ſafety. The prince, with a 
conſiderable number of his attendants, leaped in- 
to the long boat, and, with great difficulty, got 
clear of the ſhip. But hearing the loud fhrieks 
of his natural ſiſter the counteſs of Perche, he in- 
ſiſted on the beat being rowed back, in hopes 
of ſaving her. The ſailors accordingly obeyed, 
but they no ſooner reached the ſide of the ſhip, 
than ſuch numbexs jumped inte the boat that ſhe 
overſet, immediately funk, and they all periſhed, 
A butcher of Rouen, by clinging to the maſt, was 
the only perſon ſaved, and by whole means the cir- 
cumſtances of this tragical accident were made 
known. The king, on hearing the melancholy 
news, fainted away; and it is recorded he was ne- 
ver ſeen to laugh from that moment to the day of 
his death. | 

A. D. 1121. The late melancholy accident hav- 
ing deprived Henry of an heir to the throne, and 
his amiable queen Matilda being dead, he deter- 


mined to engage in a ſecond marriage with Adelais, || 


daughter of Geoffrey, earl of Louvain. He ac- 
cordingly ſummoned a council at London, where 
the match being propoſed and approved, deputies 
were appointed to carry onthe negotiation, and the 
whole was tranſacted with ſuch expedition, that the 
nuptials were ſolemnized at Windſor in the month 
of February following. 

A. D. 1122. In the beginning of this year Ralph, 
archbiſhop of Canterbury, paid the debt of nature, 
which circumſtance occaſioned a very warm conteſt 
between the monaſtic and ſecular clergy concerning 
the ſucceſſion to the Metropolitan ſee; but at length 
the king decided it in favour of the former, by no- 
minating William de Corboil, abbot of the mo- 
naſtery of St. Oſyth, to ſupply the vacancy, who, 
being approved by the council, was ſoon after con- 
ſecrated by William biſhop of London. 

About this time Fulk earl of Anjou ſent an em- 
baſſy to Henry, demanding his daughter, who was 
contracted in marriage to the late prince Wilham. 
She had fortunately come over with the-king, and 
by that means eſcaped the fate of her huſband. 
Henry complicd with the demand, and the young 
lady was immediately ſent back to her father. 

A. D. 1123. This year Henry received advice of 
a confederacy being formed againſt him in Norman- 
dy. It conſiſted of ſome of the firſt perſons among 
the Norman nobility, who, from Heary's having 


no children, revived the claim of William, ſon to 


duke Robert. Theſe noblemen were ſupported by 
the carl of Anjou, who now gave his eldeſt daughter 
in marriage to the prince of Normandy, and with 
her the duchy of Maine ; aſſuring him, at the fame 
time, that he would aſſiſt him wh all his forces to 
recover his paternal inheritance. Henry, not being 
in a condition to go over to Normandy himſelf, diſ- 
patched thither } s natural ſon Robert, and Ranulph, 
carl of Chetter, dich what forces they could collect, 
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| the king's troops in that duchy ; but the con 
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in order to ftop the progreſs of the-infurgents. On 

their arrival in Normandy they were joined A all 
E 


de- 
rates not having committed any act of hoſtility, 
they employed their tire in making the neceſſary 
preparations for oppoſition, by viſiting all the for- 
tified places, and putting them in the belt poſture 
of defence. bete cn To 
During theſe tranſactions Henry received a viſit 
from cardinal de Crema, who came over as the 
pope's legate. He was received in the moſt pom. 
pous manner; but at the ſame time given to under. 
ftand; that he muſt not attempt to make innovations 
in the kingdom, or do any ching prejudicial to the 
royal preregative, He, however, aſſembled a ge- 
neral council at London, in which he preſided, and 
enacted, among other rigorous laws, a ſevere canon 
againſt marriage among the clergy, which he af- 
firmed to be a moſt notorious crime. This excited 
the general, indignation of the people, and to pre- 
vent any bad confequences that might enſue, Henry 
ſent William, archbiſhop of Canterbuty, to Rome, 
in order to claim the independency of the metro. 
politan power, But the prelate, inſtead of ſup. 
porting; betrayed the cauſe of the Engliſh prieit. 
ood, and returned veſted with a legative power, 
by authority of Which he called a ſynod ar Welt- 
miniter, and confirmed the canon againſt marriage 
among the clergy. | 
While Robert and the earl of Cheſter were re- 
pairing and augmenting the fortifications in Nor- 
mandy, Henry was providing both money and 
troops in England, and about the middle of the 
ſummer, A. P. 1124, he embarked, and landed 
his forces at Rouen, where he ordered a general 
rendezvous of his army. But no action of conſe- 
quence happened during the whole courſe of the 
campaign; both parties employing themſelves in 
ſtrengthening their | reſpective intereſts with the 


people and nobles. In the mean time, the king of 


France ſupplied the conſpirators with all kinds of 


| neceſlaries, though he had not yet declared himſelf 


in their favour. Henry, therefore, thinking it 
more ſafe to have an open than a ſecret enemy, de- 
clared war againſt France, and both parties made 
preparations for tak ing the field carly in the ſpring. 

A. D. 1125. In the beginning of the month of 
March the Frenck king, at the head of his forces, 
entered Normandy, and being joined by the army 
of the inſurgents, proceeded with all expedition to- 
wards Rouen; they were met on theway by the royal 
army, which had been increaſed by draughts from 
all the neighbouring garriſons, in order to oppoſe 
their progreſs, , Henry's army was commanded by 
William earl. of Tankerville, who concealed the 
greater part. of his men-in a bottom, where they 
could not be ſeen by the enemy. Having formed 
this ſtratagem, he engaged the inſurgents, at the 
head of a mall body of troops, near the village of 
Teroud, about ejght miles diſtant from Rouen. At 
firſt the French bore: down all before them, upon 


which Tankerville retreated with very little loſs to- 


wards the place where his men were planted in am. 
buſh, who ſuddenly ruſhing out entitely ſurrounded 
the enemy. The battle now became general, and 
laſted for ſome time with great obſtinacy on both 
ſides, but at length victory / declared in favour of the 
Engliſh, great numbers of the enemy being ſlain, 
many taken priſoners, and the reſt obliged to fave 
themſelves by a precipitate flight. 

After this victory Henry marched againſt all the 
caſtles and forts belonging to the conſpirators, mo 
of which ſurrendered un the firſt ſummons, 2 
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= certainly derogated from the royal dignity, by 
| | <lpouſing a ſubject, merely from the impulſe of 
Jobedience to the will of her father. 


nephew, Accordingly 
umz he went over to France, and laid ſiege to 
6 Aloſt, which made ſuch a reſiſtance that William 
race of Normandy had time to come to its relief. 


Cries TIE 2 
the reſt after a very feeble reſiſtance. Additional 
wor les were now raiſed round Rouen, and the forti- 
cations of many other important places repaired 
and enlarged. + aut [1s as 

A. D. 1126. Having terminated the diſturbances 
on the continent, Henry returned to England, and 
on his arrival found the people in general very diſ- 
contented, on account of the enormous taxes that 
had been impoſed upon them for ſupplying the ex- 
igencies of the campaign in Normandy, while the 
miſeries ſuffered by the lower ſort had almoſt driven 
them to deſpair. The perſons entruſted with the 
government during his abſence had almoſt —_— 
neglected the executive part of juſtice, by whic 
robberies, thefts and murders were become fo fre- 
quent, and perpetrated in ſo open and daring a 
manner throughout the whole kingdom, that nei- 
ther the life nor property of any perſon was ſecure. 
Henry, therefore, made it his firſt care to reform 
theſe abuſes, and enacted ſeveral ſevere laws 
againſt all diſturbers of the public peace : at the 
fame time he ordered torty-four criminals, who had 


been convicted of enormous crimes, to be executed, | 
and puniſhed in the moſt exemplary manner. 


Henry now began to deſpair of having any iſſue 
by his ſecond queen, ſhe having been married near 
five years without ſhewing the leaſt ſign of preg- 
nancy. He therefore now directed his attention 


towards providing an heir to the crown, that his 


death might not occaſion the kingdom to be diſ- 
tracted by inteſtine wars. In order to this he de- 


© termined, in his own mind, to ſettle the ſucceſſion 
on his daughter Matilda, who, on the demiſe of 
the emperor her huſband, had returned to England, 
and from her perſonal as well as mental qualifica- 
tions, was univerſally beloved by the people. 
Having formed this reſolution, Henry ſummoned 
ga a convention of all the immediate dependents on 
the throne, at which were preſent David, king of 
Scotland, and Stephen, count of Boulogne, the 
© king's nephew. Henry laid his. intentions before 
them, which being approved of by the whole aſ- 
ſembly, Matilda was declared preſumptive heir to 
all the poſſeſſions of her father. 


A.D. 1127. Henry being deſirous of ſtrength- 


ening his power by foreign alliance, now propoſed 
2 marriage between his daughter and Geoffrey 
Plantagenet, ſon of the count of Anjou; and the 
overtures being accepted, the ceremony was no 
ſooner ſolemnized than the count relinquiſhed his 
territories in favour of his ſon, and ſet out for Je- 
ruſalem to be inveſted with the ſovereignty of that 


kingdom, vacant by the death of Baldwin earl of 
Flanders. 


| In promoting this marriage the kin 
rather provided for his own intereſt, than conſult- 


honour or inclination of his daughter, who 


A. P. 1128. Henry having thus attached to his 


ntereſt a very powerful nobleman, reſolved to go 
over to the continent, and chaſtize the French for 


having ſo ſtrongly 19 5 the cauſe of his 


aving raiſed a powerful 


I conſequence of this a battle enſued, and Henry 


Pould, in all probability, have been conquered, 
ad not William been mortally wounded with a 


Ponce, of which he languiſhed five days, and then 
Paved, This accident, together with the great 
Periority of Henry's army, induced Lewis to 
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conclude a peace with the Engliſh monarch; and 
as Robert had now no legitimate iſſue, Henry was 
left the undoubted heir to the duchy of Normandy. 
Having made peace with Lewis, the king en- 
tered into an alliance with Theodoric, who had 
married Sibilla; his daughter-in-law, while the 
Normans, now from - compulſion, quietly acqui- 
eſced in his government. At the 1 time, to 
conciliate their affection, he extended his forgive- 
neſs to all who implored his mercy, and attached 
many perſons of property and influence to his in- 
tereſt, by acts of benevolence and generoſity. He 
likewiſe releaſed ſome of the principal people who 
had been concerned in the late conſpiracy, rein- 
ſtated them in theit poſts, and reſtored to them all 
their lands and poſſeſſions. 8 
Henry, having thus fully ſecured himſelf in the. 
poſſeſſion of Normandy, returned with his army to 
| England, which he found in a perfect ſtate of tran- 
| quillity ; and he had now the greateſt reaſon to 
| hope that his life, which had hitherto been tem- 
peſtuous and cloudy, would be cloſed in ſerenity. 
A. D. 1130, In the ſpring of this year Henry 
took the opportunity of viſiting Normandy, to 
which he was invited as well from his natural affec- 
tion for that country, as his tenderneſs for his, 
daughter Matilda. Some time after his atrival 
that princeſs was delivered of a ſon, who was 
named Henry, and afterwards ſucceeded to the 
throne of England. 
The king continued in Normandy for three ſuc- 
ceſſive years, and then returned to England; but᷑ 
it was only to take a view of the general ſtate of 
public affairs, which having done, he again went 
over to the continent with a reſolution of ſpending 
the remainder of his days in his native country. 
A. D. 1134. While Henry was enjoying his 
eaſe in Normandy, his brother Robert, whom he 
had, for ſome years, treated with great cruelty, 
paid the debt of nature in the caſtle of Cardiff. 
He was a prince of great humanity, affability and 
generoſity, though, by his indolence and profu- 
ſion he loſt that crown to which he had ſuperior 
claim and which had been ſo unjuſtly uſurped by 
his brother. His remains were interred in the choir 
of the cathedral at Glouceſter. | 
A. D. 1135. The tranquillity of England was 
now in ſome meaſure diſturbed by the Welſh, who 
made incurſions in different parts of the Kingdom. 
Intelligence of this being ſerit to Henry, then in 
Normandy, he made preparations for a ſpeedy re- 
turn to England. But he was prevented from his 
deſign, by a ſudden illneſs, occaſioned by his hav- 
ing too freely gratified himſelf at a meal upon lam- 
preys, a ſort of food more pleaſing to the palate 
than conſiſtent with the preſervation of health. 
Henry's diſeaſe increaſed ſo faſt that he was can- 
vinced his diſſolution was near at hand. He there- 
fore Tent for Hugh, archbiſhop of Rouen, his na- 
tural ſon Robert, earl of Glouceſter, and ſevetal 
other noblemen, then in Normandy, to receive his 
laſt commands. He importuned them, in the 
moſt pathetic manner, to uſe their utmoſt intereſts 
in favour of his daughter Matilda, declaring her 
and her childrea, by lawful ſucceſſion, to be the 
heirs of all his dominions both in England and 
Normandy. He then ordered confiderable fums 
to be diſpoſed of in charitable uſes, and gave hand- 
ſome preſents to all his domeſtics. He likewiſe di- 
reed that all his debts ſhould be diſcharged: that 
all forfeitures and mulcts, lately fallen to the crown, 
ſhould be remitted ; that the exiles ſhould be re- 


ſtored to their country; and that afl, who hed 
been 
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been unjuſtly deprived of their eſtates, ſhould be 
rettored to them, and ſuffered to enjoy them in 
peace and ſafety. | 5213 
Henry, having thus ſettled his temporal con- 
cerns, reſigned himſelf up to the care of the clergy, 
and expired at the caſtle of Lyons, the firſt of De- 
cember, A. D. 1135, in the ſixty- ſeventh year of 
his age, and thirty-ſixth of his reign. His body 
was carried the next day to Rouen, attended by a 
prodigious concourſe of people, and being there 
embalmed, was conveyed to Caen, and from thence 
to England, where it was interred in a monaltery 
founded bv himſelf at Reading in Berkſhire. 

With reſpe& to the character of Henry, it muſt 
be acknowledged he poſſeſſed all the qualities 
both of body and mind, natural and acquired, 
that could fit him for the high ſtation he at- 
tained. His perſon was manly, his counte- 
nance engaging, and his- eyes clear, ſerene, and 
penetrating. The affability of his addreſs encou- 
raged thoſe who might be over-awed by his dignity 
or wiſdom ; and though he often indulged his face- 
tious humour, he knew how to temper it with diſ- 
cretion, and always kept clear from any indiſ- 
creet familiarities with his courtiers. His ſuperior 
eloquence and judgment would have given him an 
aſcendancy even had he been born in a private ſta- 
tion ;- and his perſonal bravery would have-pro- 
cured him reſpect, even though it had been leſs 
ſupported by art and policy. By his great pro- 
greſs in literature, he acquired the-name of Beau- 
clerc, or the ſcholar; but his application to theſe 
ſedentary purſuits did not lefſen the activity and 
vigilance of his government. He was a tender 
huſband, an affectionate parent, and a generous 
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maſter. In ſhort, he poſſeſſed many valuable qua- 
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lities, but theſe were ' unfortunately Tullied by 2 
great number of faults. His behaviour to his 
brother and nephew have thrown ſuch a ſtain upon 
his memory as all his good actions can never obli- 
terate. The bands of fraternal affection were ſe- 
parated'by the ſword of ambition; and the laws 
of juſtice, of 22 and of nations, were 
ſacrificed at the ſhrine of unnatural ufurpation. 
Henry was greatly addicted to women; and it is 
ſaid, by ſome hiſtorians, that he left behind him no 
leſs than ſeven illegitimate ſons, and ſix daughters. 
In this king's reign, wheat to make bread for 
one hundred men one day was valued: at one ſhil- 
ling; one ſheep at four- pence; one hide of land 
(as many acres as one team could plough) was 
taxed at one ſhilling per annum; and there being 
244,400 hides fourk of the Humber, this tax 
amounted to 12,220 pounds; to which may be 
added about an eighth for the lands north of the 
Humber. 


Remarkable Occurrences during the Reign of 
Henry I. 


1103 A violent ſtorm in England, which did confiderable da. 
mage in various parts, but more particularly in London, 

1110 The Arts and Sciences firſt taught at Cambridge. 

1112 A dreadful plague in England, Which in a ſhort time 
carried off prodigious numbers of the inhabitants, 

1114. A remarkable drought, during which the river Thames 

| was almoſt dry for three days. 

1116 The firſt parliament held in England. b 

1117 The cities of Bath and Peterborough deſtroyed by fire, 

1122 The order of Knights Templars inſtituted, 

1123 Woodſtock Park made, the 15 in England. 

1127 Churchwardens firſt appointed in England. 

1132 A great part of London deſtroyed by an accidental fre, 


— 


1133 A vi-lent earthquake in England, and a remarkable 
| eclipſe of the ſun. | 
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Acceſſion of Stephen. War with Scotland. Inſurrefion in favour of Matilda. Stephen taken priſoner. 


Matilda choſen to the ſovereignty. Stephen reftored. Civil wars. 


prince Henry. Death and character of Stephen. 


A.D. HOUGH the late king had taken 
1135. every prudent meaſure he could de- 
viſe for ſecuring the ſucceſſion of the Engliſh 
throne to his daughter Matilda, yet all his precau- 
tions were rendered abortive by the ambition of 
Stephen earl of Boulogne, on whom he had be- 
ſtowed very conſiderable poſſeſſions both in Eng- 
land and Normandy. | | 
Stephen had entertained the thoughts of aſpir- 
ing to the crown long before the death of Henry, 
which event no ſooner took place, than he imme- 
diately reſolved to carry the defien into execution. 
He had ſworn fealty to Matilda ; but fidelity was 
Not in the catalogue of Stephen's virtues. He 
flattered hunſelf that riches and artifice would be 
ſufficient to over-balance the claim of that prin- 
ceſs, and therefore haſtened with all expedition to 
England, in order to ſeize by uſurpation that 
crown which had adorned the brow of his patron. 
The late monarch had made Henrys the youn- 
ger brother of Stephen, abbot of Glaſtonbury, 


and biſhop of Wincheſter. He was of an active 


and turbulent diſpoſition ; bold, diſſembling and 
faithleſs; ready to conform himſelf to the circum- 
ſtances of the times, and always preferred his own 


intereſt to that of his country. By a pleaſing ad- 
* 5 2 Mz . | 


S- SS WP 


Compromiſe between the king and 


dreſs and fluency of ſpeech he had gained the eſ- 
teem and admiration of the populace, while his 
familiar deportment Wart, fin diſtinguiſhed 
reſpe& from the clergy. The biſhop of Saliſ- 
bury was alſo a man of diſtinguiſhed abilities, 
very rich, and likewiſe had great influence ove! 
me: People, © 5 

Theſe two prelates exerted themſelves with the 
moſt unwearied diligence to incenſe the minds i 
the people againſt Matilda, and ſuch was their ſuc- 
ceſs, that when Stephen arrived in London, he v 
received with open arms by the citizens, who uns- 
nimouſly acknowledged him as their lawful king. 
In Sa of this the two prelates joint) 
applied to William, archbiſhop of Canterbury, le. 
queſting him to inveſt Stephen with the vacant ſo- 
vereignty, by an immediate performance of tte 
ceremony of coronation. The primate declined * Wa 
compliance, as being incompatible with the oa! Wn 
of fidelity he had lately ſworn to Matilda; but a 
expedient, as diſgraceful as the other meaſures H 
which the deſigns of the two prelates were anſwert* 
was contrived, for removing the archbifhop's * 
jection. They prevailed on Hugh Bigod, ſtev® Bl 
of the houſhold, to ſwear, in the moſt ſolem be 
manner, before the primate, that the king, wh 1 
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his death- bed, expreſſed himſelf highly diſſatisfied 
yrs his daughter Matilda, and that his intention 


"" hbiſhop, and on the 26th of December Stephen 


wned with the uſual ceremonies. 
e after the ceremony Stephen took poſ- 
© (fon of the late King's treaſures, amounting to an 
hundred thouſand pounds beſides plate and jewels. 
This enabled him to procure an aſcendancy over 
the more inferior clergy and nobility, who, from 
# mercenary views, admitted his claim, and ſupported 
his meaſures, though they knew the firſt to be 
founded on injuſtice, and foreſaw that the others 
| would be productive of national calamities. 
| Conſcious of the neceſſity of making ſome con- 
S ccflions to a people over whom he had arrogated 
the ſovereign power, Stephen began his reign 
S with paſſing a charter, whereby he promiſed many 
advantages to the clergy, particularly, that on the 
S demiſe of a biſhop he would inſtantly give the in- 
veſtiture to the perſon appointed by a regular ca- 
E nonical election. He promiſed the nobility that 
they ſhould not bz proſecuted for taking the di- 
voerlion of hunting in the royal foreſts; and to the 
people, that the tax of Danegelt ſhould be abo- 
T liſhed, and the laws of Edward the Confeſſor pre- 
ſerved in their fulleſt extent. 
® Theſe flattering acts were the artifices of Stephen's 
ambition, and the ſtratagems he uſed to keep the 
crown of England on his head. But it was not 
long before he found the Engliſh noblemen were 
determined to make him keep his promiſes, and 
not, like his predeceſſors, break them as ſoon as 
he was firmly fixed in the ſeat of power. 
Robert, earl of Glouceſter, a natural ſon of the 
E deceaſed monarch, led the way to theſe neceſſary 
# reſolutions. He was determined to ſupport the 
| cauſe of Matilda ; but the power of Stephen ren- 
© dered it neceſſary for him to conceal his deſign. 
He accordingly ſwore allegiance to Stephen, but 
with this reſerve, that no innovation ſhould be made 
Jon his rights and dignities. Stephen ſaw the full 
force of this condition, but the great influence of 
that popular nobleman rendered it neceſſary to 
= rcceive him upon theſe terms. The clergy, pleaſed 
$ with the cautious reſerve of Glouceſter, annexed 
conditions to their oath of allegiance : they de- 
clared that it ſhould be binding no longer than 
while he defended the eccleſiaſtical liberties of 
England, and ſupported the diſcipline of the 
church. The barons were determined not to be 
wanting to themſelves win this fortunate criſis : 
= they, therefore required, in return for their ſub- 
miſſion, the liberty of fortifying and putting their 
own caſtles in a poſture of defence.—Tne king 
vas ſenſible, that if he rejected the terms preſcrib- 
ed, his authority would be rendered very preca- 


rious: he therefore judged it expedient to acqui- | 


eſce in the demands of his ſubjects, as being the 
ſureſt methods of ſecuring that crown he had taken 
ſuch illegal methods to obtain. | 
A. D. 1137. It was not long before Stephen 
ss fully convinced of the licentious and turbulent 
aeſigns of his nobles. Many of them had no 
ſooner finiſhed the fortifications of their caſtles, 
chan they renounced their allegiance, and ſet the 
ewer of the crown at defiance. Stephen now 
lav his error, but it was too late to correct it. 
Freſh diſturbances aroſe every day, and the whole 
PFangdom was threatened with all the horrors of a 
vil war, It was in vain to attempt the removal 


theſe OO by reaſon or perſuaſions. Ste- 
O. 11, 
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to conſtitute Stephen ſole heir to his domi- - 
_ "This oath removed all the ſcruples of the 
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117 
phen, therefore, made his own power the ſole 
meaſure of his conduct. He ſacriticed to the rage 
of deſpotic government both his own conceſſions, 
and the antient privileges of his ſubjects. His 
authority was chiefly ſupported by mercenary ſol- 
diers, who, having exhauſted the royal treaſury, 
ſuhſiſted by depredations. Hence diſcontents 
among the people, and complaints againſt the ad- 
miniſtration, were loud in every quarter, and the 
whole country was rendered a ſhocking ſcene of 
turbulence and confuſion. 

While the king was meditating plans for reſtor- 
ing public tranquillity, Robert, earl of Glouceſ- 
ter was not leſs aſſiduouſly engaged in projecting 
meaſures for effecting a revolution; and having 
ſettled all preliminary points with his friends, he 
retired to Normandy, from whence he diſpatched 
to Stephen a formal renunciation of his allegiance, 
upbraiding him with having violated the ſtipula- 
tions annexed to his oath of fealty. 

A. D. 1138. In the beginning of this year 
David king of Scotland (who had reſolved to uſe 
his utmoſt efforts to procure his ſiſter Matilda the 
poſſeſſion of her hereditary dominons) entered 
England at the head of a powerful army, and 
penetrated as far as Northallerton in Yorkſhire. 
Stephen marched at the head of his forces againſt 
him, and a deſperate battle enſued, which was 
maintained, for ſome time, with great obſtinacy 
on both ſides, but at length victory declared in 
favour of Stephen. The Scottiſh army was en- 
tirely routed, and David, being hurried away with 
the torrent, was obliged to retreat to Carliſle, 
where he was afterwards joined by his ſon, and 
great part of his army. This battle was diſtin- 
guiſhed by the name of the battle of the Standard, 
on account of a lofty crucifix placed on a waggon 
accompanying the Engliſh army as an enſign. 

The defeat of the Scots might have been fatal 
to the intereſts, both of David and his ſiſter, had 
Stephen known how to profit by his victory. But 
flattering himſelf that he had now ſecured full poſ- 
ſeſſion of the throne, he ſet no bounds to his am- 
bition. He engaged in a controverſy with his 
clergy, to whom he was indebted for the crown, 
and to whoſe authority he could not be a ſtranger, 
They had aſſumed the privilege of acting entirely 
as barons, without a proper regard to the duties 
of their profeſſional characters. Inſtead of exert- 
ing their endeavours to prevent the diſturbances 
occaſioned by the laity, they became parties in, 
and promoters of, petty inſurrections and tyranni- 
cal ravages. Two ſtrong fortreſſes, one at Sher- 
borne, and the other at the Devizes, had been 
erected and fortified by the biſhop of Saliſbury, 
who had allo laid the foundation of another caſtle 
at Malmeſbury ; and his nephew, Alexander, biſhop 
of Lincoln, had built a ſtrong fortreſs at Newark. 
Alarmed at the increaſe of citadels in all parts 
of his dominions, the king determined to make 
ſome alteration in a matter which had fo conſi- 
derable an effect in weakening the power of the 
crown. As, therefore, the eccleſiaſtical profeſ- 
ſion appeared to be wholly inconſiſtent, with mili- 
tary operations and the duties of war, he reſolved 
to begin his reform by deſtroying the fortreſſes 
erected by the clergy ; and accordingly, having 
cauſed the biſhops of Saliſbury and Lincoln to be 
taken into cuſtody, he obliged them, by menaces, 
to deliver up their caſtles. 

This bold attempt to infringe on the liberties of 
the church greatly alarmed the whole body of the 
clergy, and none more than Henry, biſhop of 
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Wincheſter, who, having, a ſhort time before, 
been inveſted with legantine authority, convoked 


a Synod at Wincheſter, and ſummoned Stephen to 
appear in perſon. But the king was determined 


2 


not to ſubject the civil to the eccleſiaſtical power, 
and therefore refuſed to obey the ſummons. He, | 
however, ſent one Aubrey de Vere, the molt 
learned lawyer of his age, to anſwer for him, who 


juſtified the king's proceedings with great elo- | 


quence and force of argument. He obſerved, that 
it was inconſiſtent with the functions of the clergy, 
as the preachers of peace, to engage in the tumults 
of civil diſcord; and that the caſtles they had 
erected and fortified could be conſidered in no 
other light than as the ſeats of diſcord and the aſy- 
lum of rebellion. The legate loſt all patience at 
this bold remonſtrance, and was juſt going to pro- 
nounce an eccleſiaſtical anathema on the king and 
all his adherents, when Aubrey gave him to under- 
{tapd, that whoever dared to pronounce any ſpiri- 
tual interdict againſt his ſovereign ſhould never 
live to behold the fruits of his inſolence. This 
ſpirited declaration had more effect than all his rea- 


ſoning. Aſtoniſhed at the boldneſs of the deputy, | 


and dreading the conſequences of Stephen's re- 
ſentment, the ſynod did nor think it prudent to 
proceed, The prelates therefore deparied, and 
the two complaining biſhops were obliged to give 
up their fortreſſes. 

A. D. 1139. The earl of Glouceſter being no 
ſtranger to the contentions between Stephen and 
the clergy, thought it a proper opportunity of at- 
tempting to obtain that crown which by right be- 
longed to his ſiſter Matilda. Accordingly having 
prevailed on her to repair with him to England, 
they ſet ſail, attended by a retinue of one hundred 
and forty-knights, and, after a quick paſſage 
landed ſafe on the coaſt of Suſſex. The empreſs 
immediately repaired to Arundel caſtle, where ſhe 
was affectionately received by the queen dowager, 
who had eſpouſed William de Albini, earl of Suſ- 
ſex ; and the earl of Glouceſter repaired to Briſto], 

The arrival of the empreſs and her brother 
greatly alarmed Stephen. He was no ſtranger to 
the popularity of Glouceſter, and was fearfu] that 
the people would join his ſtandard, in order to 
place his ſiſter on the throne. He therefore ad- 
vanced immediately to Arundel caſtle, at the head 
of a conſiderable body of forces, in order to make 
himſelf maſter of that fortreſs. The queen dow- 
ager, alarmed at the approach of Stephen, diſ- 
patched a meſſenger, requeſting him not to beſiege 
the empreſs in her palace, but give her liberty to 
retire to ſome other place, aſſuring him that ſhe 
had received her only as a gueſt, not as a compe- 
titor for the crown. Stephen readily complied with 
her requeſt, and the empreſs naming Briſtol as the 
place ſhe choſe for her reſidence, the king ordered 
his brother Walleran, earl of Mellent, to eſcort her 
to that city. 

The empreſs no ſooner arrived at Briſtol, where 
ſhe was received by her brother Robert, at the head 
of a body of forces, than ſhe openly declared her 
title, and aſſerted her claim to the crown of Eng- 
land, requiring all her ſubjects to come and pay 
their allegiance, This produced the deſired effect: 
the people flocked to her-ſtandard from all quar- 
ters, and ſeemed to vie with each other in duty and 
affection. But what greatly contributed to her ſuc- 
ceſs was, the intereſt of Miles, high conſtable of 
E who abandoned the party of Stephen, 
and declared for the empreſs. This nobleman 
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in the kingdom. 


| 


was then in poſſeſſion of the caſtle and city of | 
1 ; | 


] 


Book vt 
Glouceſter, one of the moſt important fortreſie; 
He had alſo great intereſt with 


many powerful noblemen, and was poſſeſſed of 
immenſe riches, which he freely gave the empreſs 


for the ſupport of her cauſe. His example was fol. 


lowed by ſeveral other diſtinguiſhed barons, and the 
party of the empreſs was ſoon able to contend with 
Stephen for the poſſeſſion of the Engliſh crown. 
A. D. 1140. The whole kingdom now became 
a ſcene of anarchy and confuſion, almoſt every in- 
dividual declaring for one or other of the contend- 
ing parties. The powerful barons attacked each 


others territories with all the rage of the moſt im- 


placable enemy. Caſtles, churches, monaſteries, 
towns, and villages, were levelled to the ground, 
or laid in aſhes, to gratify the private animoſity of 
contending nobles, and the moſt inhuman cruel. 
ties were practiſed on the innocent inhabitants. 

In this ſhocking exigence recourſe was had to 
negotiation, and ſeveral treaties made between the 
contending parties; but they all proved abortive, 
and the horrors of a civil war continued to in- 
creaſe. At length the diſpute was terminated b 
the ſword. Stephen marched at the head of his 
forces, and laid fiege to the caſtle of Lincoln, 
which being conſidered as a place of the utmoſt 
importance, Glouceſter determined, if poſſible, 


= 1 
to relieve it. He accordingly marched with the = | 
utmolt expedition, and his troops having forded 11 
the Trent, appeared in the neighbourhood before | 
Stephen had received any information of his ap- 11 
proach, A general engagement was now un— = C 
avoidable, and both armies preparcd for a conteſt ; 
that was to decide the fate of the crown of Eng- f 
land. The battle was begun by William de Ypres, t 
one of Stephen's generals, and conſidered as the t 
beſt officer of his time. He fell with the utmoſt tl 
fury on a body of Welſh poſted in the left wing, te 
and put them to flight; but purſuing the broken tl 
ſquadron too far, his diviſion was charged in flank, B 
and entirely broken. The earl of Glouceſter f, 
taking advantage of this ſucceſs, fell with amazing b 
impetuoſity on the infantry, which compoſed the of 
center of the royal army, where Stephen himſelf o 
fought in perſon, The conteſt was dreadful, and re 
the field covered with the ſlain. For ſome time it pt 
appeared as if the palm of victory would have 

fallen on Stephen, but it was loſt from the cowar- { de 
dice of his cavalry, who making a precipitate ta 
flight, his infantry were obliged to fave themſelves te 
by a retreat. Stephen, diſdaining to turn his back in 
on the enemy, continued to fight with the moſt Wa in 
altoniſhing bravery, till at length receiving 218 
blow with a ſtone, thrown by an unknown hand, he . 
was felled to the ground, and obliged to ſurrender Wn th 
himſelf. priſoner to the duke of Glouceſter, He © 
was treated with the greateſt reſpe& by that ac- WW til 
compliſhed nobleman ; but experienced a moſt hu- © 
miliating reverſe of fortune, on his being delivered WA . 
into the hands of the empreſs. That imperious Wn ad 
princeſs treated him with every indignity, com We ©: 
mitted him a cloſe priſoner to the caſtle of Briſtol, lod 
and ordered him to be heavily loaded with chains. 8. 


As ſoon as the friends of Stephen heard of his de- 
feat and captivity, the greater part deſerted him: 
the city of London, and the county of Kent (where 
his queen, his ſon Euſtace, and his great frien 
and favourite William de Ypres ſtill retained their 
authority) were the only places that continue 
faithful to the imoriſoned monarch. Even 1 
brother, the biſhop of Wincheſter, courted the fa- 
vour of the empreſs : the attractions of power wett 
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Cuar. IV. 
Henry declared for Matilda, who, in return, pro- 


miſed him all the honours his ambition could de- 


Gre, or which a churchman could receive. Armed 
with the legantine authority and proud of diſplay- 
ing his power, he ſummoned a ſynod, and after 
aflerting that the clergy only had the right of elect- 
ing and ordaining kings, declared that the empreſs 


& Matilda ſhovld be placed on the throne of Eng- 


land. The only laymen ſummoned to this coun- 
eil were the deputies of London, who were ſo far 
from agreeing with the unexpected declararion of 
Henry, that they peremptorily demanded the li- 
berty of their king. The legate only anſwered by 
laying before them the errors of Stephen's admi- 
niſtration, upon which the deputies, after ſolemnly 
proteſting againſt the proceedings of the ſynod, 
returned to London; and Henry pronounced an 
anathema againſt all the adherents ofthe impriſoned 
monarch. Thus was the ſceptre of England diſ- 
poſed of by an aſſembly of ambitious churchmen, 
who dared to trample upon the authority of the no- 
bles, and deſpiſe the liberties of the people. The 
power of the mitre was exalted above the power of. 
the crown; and the rights of Engliſhmen ſacrificed 
at the ſhrine of eccleſiaſtical tyranny. 

A. D. 1141. The authority of Matilda ſeemed 
now to be firmly eſtabliſhed, and ſhe might pro- 
bably have lived and died ſovereign of England, 
had it not been for her natural pride and inſolence, 
by which ſhe loſt the affections of thoſe who had 
ſo wgrmly eſpouſed her cauſe, and defeated all the 
deſigns of her brother the earl of Glouceſter. 

Some time after Stephen's captivity, his queen, 
ſeconded by many of the nobility, petitioned Ma- 
tilda for the liberty of her huſband: and offered, if 
their requeſt was granted, that he ſhould renounce 


the crown, and retire to a convent. Another mat- 
ter was aſked for by Henry the legate, namely, 
that his nephew, prince Euſtace, might inherit | 
Boulogne, with the other patrimonial eſtates of his 


father: and the Londoners ſolicited for the eſta- 


bliſhment of king Edward's laws, inſtead of thoſe 
of king Henry, which they confidered as griev- 
& ous and oppreſſive. 
rejected by the empreſs in the mo 
peremptory manner. 


But all theſe re were 
haughty and 


The haughty prelate was ſo exaſperated at the 


| ; denial of his requeſt from the perſon who had ob- 
* tained ſuch power from his authority, that he de- 
termined on a ſevere revenge. 


termin Accordingly, avail- 
ing himſelf of the general diſcontent excited by the 
imperious conduct of Matilda, he ſecretly inſti- 


gLated the Londoners to a revolt, and a conſpiracy 
Vas accordingly formed for ſeizing the 3 — of 
the empreſs. By ſome means or other Matilda re 
eeived intelligence of this deſign, and retired haſ- 
tily to Glouceſter, in order to have recourſe to the 
cCounſcl of the earl of Hereford, being diſguſted 
with her brother the earl of Glouceſter, who had 
adviſed her to purſue conciliatory meaſures, con- 


trary to her arbitrary inclinations. She, however, 
ſoon after repaired to Oxford, where ſhe ordered a 
general rendezyousof her troops and party. 

While Matilda was tak ing meaſures for ſecurin 
er authority by force of arms, her brother the ear 
ot Glouceſter was uſing his utmoſt efforts to bring 
about a reconciliation between her and the legate ; 
ut all his endeayours proving abortive, he went 
% Oxford, where he found the empreſs preparing 
to let out at the head of her army, with a deſign of 
reducing the caſtle of Wincheſter. She was at- 
tended by the earl of Hereford, and expected the 
rv of the earl of Cheſter, who had promiſed to 


| 


— 
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march to her affiſtance; but had privately made 
peace with the legate and the royal party. She, 


| however, repaired with her army to Wincheſter, and 


with little difficulty ſoon obtained poſſeſſion of the 


| fortreſs. The legate found means to withdrew him- 
| ſelf before her arrival, and having aſſembled all his 


followers, he joined his force to that of the Lon- 
doners and Stephen's mercenary troops who had not 
yet evacuated the kingdom. With theſe reinforce- 
ments he marched againſt the empreſs, took the city 
of Wincheſter, and beſieged Matilda in the fortreſs. 

The legate had furniſhed the caſtle with ſuch a 
ſtock of proviſions that the beſieged held out ſeven 
weeks, and every atternpt to take it by aſſault was 
rendered abortive by the valour and conduct of the 
earl of Glouceſter. But famine at length effected 
what force had attempted in vain ; and the garriſon 
had but one alternative, either to cut themſelves a 
paſſage through the legate's forces, or ſurrender at 
diſcretion. They choſe the former, and made the 
neceſſary preparations for the deſperate attempr. 
The care of the perſon of the empreſs was com- 
mitted to the main body of their forces; while 
Glouceſter himſelf, at the head of a ſmall party, 
ſallied out of the caſtle, and attacked the belege 
with the utmoſt fury. Alarmed at the vigour of 
this party of the beſieged, the legate's army left 
their poſts to repulſe this gallant and reſolute part 
of the garriſon. This produced the wiſhed- for 
opportunity, and the empreſs, with the principal 
part of the army, made her eſcape, and fled to 
Glouceſter ; but her brother, being overpowered 
by numbers, was taken priſoner, and ſent, under a 
ſtrong guard, to the caſtle of Rocheſter. 

The earl of Glouceſter, though only a ſubject, 
was as much the lite of his own party as StEphen 
was of the other; and the empreſs, ſenſible of his 
merit, conſented to exchange the noble priſoners 
upon equal terms. The earl was accordingly 
brought to Wincheſter, to which city Stephen, 
(having been releaſed from his confleements alſo 
repaired. The latter was a ſtranger to that haugh- 
tinefs ſo common to thoſe who diſpute for empire, 
and therefore helda familiar and, ſeemingly, friend- 
ly, diſcourſe with the earl; after which they took 
leave of each other, and Robert repaired to his ſiſ- 
ter at Glouceſter, 

A.D. 1142. The intrepid and faithful earl took 
every meaſure he could project for ſtrengthening 
the intereſt of his ſiſter Matilda; but it was eaſily 


foreſeen, that while the empreſs, by whoſe proud 


and arbitrary conduct all the advantages gained b 
her friends had been loſt, continued at the head of 
her party in England, they could never hope for 
ſucceſs. A general meeting, therefore, of her ad- 
herents were ſummoned to meet at the Devizes, 
where it was agreed, that Geoffrey Plantagenet, 
huſband to the empreſs, ſhould be requeſted to 
ſend over the young prince Henry, that he mighr 
appear at the head of his partizans in England. In 
conſequence of this reſolution the earl of 'Glouceſ- 
ter went over to Normandy, which, during Stephen's 
captivity, had ſubmitted to the earl of Anjou. The 
earl ſucceeded in his commiſſion, and accordingly 
brought the young prince, with a reinforcement 
of four hundred men, to England. 21 
During the abſence of Glouceſter, Stephen had 
ſurpriſed the caſtle of Warcham in Dorſetſnire, 
taken the city of Oxford, and beſieged the caſtle, 
where the empreſs had retired for ſafety. But on 
the landing of Glouceſter, affairs put on a mote 
pleaſing aſpect: he made himſelf maſter of the 
caſtle at Wareham, took poſſeſſion of the iſland of 
Purbeck, 
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Purbeck, and advanced, at the head of an army, to 
Stephen had, for 


raiſe the ſiege of Oxford Caſtle. 5 
ſome time, preſſed the ſiege with the greateſt vi- 


eing now far advanced) had ſo reduced his army, 
that he had hardly troops ſufficient to ſurround the 

lace. The empreſs took advantage of this, and 
(before her brother's arrival) made her eſcape to 
Wallingford, where ſhe was ſoon after joined by 
the earl; and Stephen, having reduced the caftle 
of Oxford, returned to London. * 
A. D. 1143-1146. After Matilda's eſcape from 
Oxford, nothing material took place between the 
contending parties: a few caſtles, indeed, were 
taken, and ſome ſkirmiſhes happened between de- 
tachments from each party, but nothing: deciſive. 
But at length a circumſtance happened of the ut- 
moſt conſequence to the empreſs. The earl of 
Glouceſter, the principal ſupport of her cauſe, 
died of a fever, and was buried at Briſtol, In this 
accompliſhed nobleman the empreſs loſt the only 
perſon that deſerved her entire confidence, perhaps 
the only one that ſerved her without views of inte- 
reſt. He was prudent, intrepid, generous and ſin- 
cere ; and an enemy to tyranny, injuſtice and de- 
ceit. He was beloved by his friends, his ſoldiers 
and his country, His death was lamented by the 


good and the virtuous, and even Stephen himſelf | 


dropped a tear of reſpect to his memory. 

The death of this gallant nobleman gave a mor- 
tal blow to the party of the empreſs. She ſaw it 
would be in vain for her to contend any longer for 
the crown. Her troops deſerted her, her friends 
behaved with coolneſs, and every thing indicated 
a ſad reverſe of fortune. She therefore immedi- 
ately withdrew to the continent, leaving Stephen 
in full poſſeſſion of the throne. 

A. D. 1148---1150. After the departure of Ma- 
tilda the ſovereignty was Jreleryes by Stephen, 
without any interruption fr 
competitor, and all things appeared likely to pro- 
duce the reſtoration of tranquillity. But at length 
an event took place, which greatly endangered the 
peace of the nation. Prince Henry (the ſon of 
Matilda) was deſirous of receiving the honour of 
knighthood, a ceremony which every gentleman 
in that age paſſed through before he was admitted 
to the, uſe of arms; and which was even conſidered 
as a requiſite for the greateſt princes. At the ſame 
time he propoſed to receive the ceremony from his 
great uncle David king of Scotland ; and for that 
purpoſe paſſed through England with a large re- 
tinue, attended by the moſt conſiderable of his 
partizans. He ſtayed ſome time with the king of 
Scotland ; made ſome excurſions into England, 
and, by his dexterity and vigour in all manly exer- 
ciſes, by his valour, and his prudent conduct on 
all occaſions, he rouzed the hopes of his party, 
and gave indications of being able, ſome time or 
other, to obtain that crown which had been loſt 


by the indiſcretion of Matilda. 


Soon after Henry's return from Scotland, his 
father Geoffrey paid the debt of nature; a ſhort 
time'before which he made his will, leaving young 
Henry all the honours and revenues of his duchy. 
The king of France, incenſed at Geoffrey's doing 
this without firſt obtaining his conſent, invaded 
Normandy, and laid ſiege to 2 He ima- 
gined Henry was too young to make any great op- 
poſition: hut in this he was miſtaken; for that 
gallant prince made ſo powerful a diverſion in 
France, during the abſence of Lewis, that the lat- 


ter was obliged to raiſe the ſiege of Arques, and 


om the party of his || 


— 


march, with all expedition, to the defence of his 
own dominions. A peace was ſoon after con. 


' cluded, and, Geoffrey Plantaganet being dead, 
rs but the inclemency of the ſeaſon (the winter young Henry took quiet poſſeſſion: of the duchy 


of Normandy, together with the provinces of 


Anjou and Maine 


Some time after this Henry married Eleanor, 


daughter and heireſs of William, duke of Guienne, 


— 


yy" 


— 


and earl of Poictou. This lady had been married 
ſixteen years to Lewis VII. king of France, and 
had attended him in a cruſade againſt the infidels; 
but her huſband, ſuſpecting her fidelity while 
abroad, procured a divorce, and reſtored to, her 
the rich provinces of Guienne and Poictou, which, 
upon his marriage, became annexed to the crown 
of France. But neither the diſparity of years, nor 
the report circulated to the prejudice of the lady's 
character, were ſufficient to check the aſpiring 
Rur of young Henry, who, ſix weeks after the 

ivorce, eſpouſed the princeſs, and conſequently 
became entitled to all her poſſeſſions. 

A. D. 1151. While every thing ſeemed to fore. 
bode proſperity to the duke of Normandy, Stephen 
imprudently involved himſelf in a quarrel with 
the pope, though it muſt be acknowedged he had 
ſufficient reaſon for his conduct. The pontiff 
had ſummoned a council to meet at Rheims, but 
inſtead of permitting Stephen, or even the church 
of England, to elect the deputies required, the 
pope nominated them himſelf, Stephen complain- 
ed loudly of this breach of national privilege ; 
but Eugenius, who then filled the papal chair, 
regarded not his remonſtrances. Enraged at this 
inſult, the king would not ſuffer them to attend, 
and the pontiff, in revenge for this interpoſition, 
laid the kingdom under an interdi&t. By this 
ſentence all religious offices were ſuſpended, the 
churches ſhut up, and the dead not ſuffered to be 
interred in conſecrated ground. An univerſal ter- 
ror was ſpread throughout the nation; and Stephen 
thought it neceſſary to make ſubmiſſion to the 
pope, in order to procure a reverſion of the ſentence, 

A. D. 1152. Stephen was no ſtranger to the 
increaſing power and popularity of the duke of 


| Normandy, and was fearful of the conſequences, 
In order, therefore, to ſecure the Engliſh ſceptre 


in his own family, he convened a council in Lon- 
don, at which he propoſed admitting his ſon Eut- 
tace to an equal ſhare in the government. This 
being appproved, the archbiſhop of Canterbury 
was requeſted to anoint Euſtace as his ſucceſſor; 


but the primate abſolutely refuſed to aſſiſt in the 


ſolemnity. Incenſed at his denial, Stephen ordered 
the archbiſhop to be confined ; but he found means 


to corrupt the guards, and getting his liberty, 


paſſed. over to the continent. The departure of 
the primate rendered the king's attempt to ſecure 
the ſucceſſion in his family abortive ; it being 
then, conſidered, that the archbiſhop of  Canter- 
bury poſſeſſed an unalienable right to crown the 
Kings of England, | 

A.D. 1153. The primate's refuſal of anointing 
Stephen's ſon, as his ſucceſſor, greatly animated 
the party of Henry, who diſpatched meſſengers 
to Normandy requeſting him to repair to England, 
and attempt the recovery of a crown which had 
been wreſted from him by an uſurper. Hen!) 
readily liſtened. to their importunities, immediately 
embarked, and landed on the 6th of January, 4 
the. head of a very ſinall body of troops; but 
their number was ſoon increaſed by the great! 


* 


and moſt reſpectable part of the nobility in the 
kingdom. | | 
— Stephen 
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ſaw the gathering ſtorm, and laboure 
9 £ its force. He marched; at 
his forces, to meet the duke of Nor- 
andy; but the badneſs of the roads ſo greatly 
T.:arded his progreſs, that. Henty made himſelf 


W aſter of ſeveral 2 caſtles before Stephen 


ould afford the garriſons { 
2 3 the two armies met in the neighbourhood 


ons the leaſt relief. At 


o Wallingford, and made preparations for de- 
ding, by a general action, the great conteſt for 
the Engliſh crown. But the nobles on both ſides, 


Filling to prevent the farther effuſion of human 


plood, interpoſed their good offices, and a nego- 


Ao 


ciation being propoſed and agreed to, a ſuſpenſion 


Jof arms was immediately proclaimed at the head 


| of each army. 


. 


This circumſtance gave great uneaſineſs to Euſ- 

ace, who foreſaw there could be no agreement 
Wbetween his father and a prince of Henry's ambi- 
Itious temper, but what muſt be greatly to his 
prejudice. His late proſpect of being raiſed 
Ro the throne embittered his reflections. He 
warmly expoſtulated with his father on the impro- 
Ipriety of coming to any accommodation with 
Henry. Stephen was far from being deficient in 
parental affection; but could not liſten to his 
Son's requeſt : the neceſſities of the times compelled 
Euſtace, fired with reſentment, 
Neft the * and retired into Cambridgeſhire, 
where he took the field at the head of an indepen- 
dent body of troops, and committed ſome depre- 
Sdations in different parts of the country; but 
did not long continue to practiſe theſe outrages, 
Wor he died ſoon after at St. Edmundſbury, and 


vas buried at Feverſham. 


The death of Euſtace greatly facilitated the ne- 
gotiation then carrying on between Stephen and 
Henry. The biſhop of Wincheſter was alſo now 
deſirous of concluding a peace between the two 
princes. That pragmatical prelate, the flame of 
whoſe ambition had lighted up the torch of war 


chat ſo long deſolated the kingdom, ſeeing no 


Proſpect of the ſcepter's continuing in his family, 
Began now to cheriſh pacific ſentiments. Theo- 
Wald, archbiſhop of Canterbury, who was returned 
to England, and reinſtated in all his former dignities 
And poſſeſſions, laboured alſo with great earneſt- 
Eels to accompliſh the deſirable work of peace. 
The buſineſs was at length effected, and articles 
Peing drawn up, it was agreed to call a general 


Council of the nobility at Wincheſter, in order to 


heir being ratified. This was accordingly done, 
End the ſubſtance of the treaty was to this effect: 


hat Stephen ſhould enjoy the crown during his 


Life, and that, on his death, Henry ſhould ſucceed 


| o the throne. 


The treaty being thus concluded, the barons 
Hid homage to Henry as lawful heir to the crown, 
Ed the two princes repaired to London, that 
I ny might receive the fealty of the citizens. 
Pn their arrival in the capital, the people teſti- 
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fied their fatisfaction by the loudeſt acclamations, 
and Henry, after ſtaying only a few days, em- 
barked for Normandy, leaving Stephen iti quiet 
poſſeſſion of the throne. „ 7 

A. D. 1154. Being now freed from all appre- 
henſions of an enemy, Stephen ſolely directed his 
attention to remove the ſufferings of the people, 
and heal the wounds of his diſtreſſed country. He 
reformed many abuſes, made ſeveral wiſe and 
ſalutary laws, and gave many inſtances of his 
great abilities and love of juſtice. In ſhort, he 
ſeemed as if reſolved to devote the remainder of 
his days fo the eaſe and benefit of his ſubjects; 
to purſue every method for ſecuring their proper- 
ties, protecting their perſons, and diffuſing through 
the whole kingdom univerſal tranquillity: But 
while he was employed in theſe offices of juſtice 
and humanity, he was ſeized with a diſorder called 
the illiac paſſion, of which he died on the 25th 
of October, in the as year of his age, and 
igth of his reign. His remains were interred in 
the abbey church of Feverſham, which had been 
founded by himſelf, and where, a ſhort time be- 
fore, were depoſited the remains of his wife, and 
ſon, 

Ambition was the ruling paſſion of Stephen. 
To gratify this darling object, he trampled on 
the laws of juſtice, and plunged an innocent peo- 


| ple into all the horrors of civil diſcord. But at 


the ſame time it muſt be acknowledged, that he 
was a prince of great fortitude, courage, activity 
and generoſity, He harboured not the paſſion of 
revenge, and malevolence ſeems to have been a 
ſtranger to his breaſt. He diſpenſed juſtice im- 
partially to his ſubjects, and cheriſhed the virtue 
of forgiveneſs, In ſhort, he ome © ſo many 
good qualities, that had he afcended the throne 
by right of inheritance, and lived in leſs trouble- 
ſome times, his adminiſtration would, in all pro- 
bability, have produced honour to himſelf, and 
happineſs to his ſubjects, 


Remarkable Occurences during the reign of 
Stephen. 


A. D. | | 

1135 On the day Stephen landed to take upon him the ſove- 
reignty of England, there happened a moſt dreadful 
ſtorm of thunder and lightning, which being in the 

winter ſeaſon was conſidered by the people as an omen 
of thoſe troubles that afterwards took place throughout 
the kingdom, 

1149 This year there fell ſo much rain in the ſummer ſeaſon 
that all the fruits of the earth were deſtroyed, and a 
dreadful famine enſued, which laſted for ſome time, 
till relief could be obtained from foreign countries. 

On the gth of December, in the ſame year began a 

. very ſevere froſt. It continued till the gth of February 

| following, during which time the river Thames was en- 
tirely frozen over, ſo as to admit a paſſage not only for 

| ple, but likewiſe for horſes and carriages. | 

1150 On the 21ſt of March there happened a remarkableeclipſe 
of the ſun, by which it was jo dark that candles were 
lighted at noon-day, and near the fun were ſeen ſeyeral 
ſtars. 


| 1154 The canon law firſt introduced into England. 
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HENRY II. ſurnamed PLANTAGENET. 


Acceſſion of Henry II. Firſt acts of his government. Henry marches againſt the Welſh. Goes over » 
France, and lays fiege to Thoulouſe, but, on the arrival of Lewis, raiſes the fiege, makes peace with 
the French monarch, and returns to England. Goes again fo France, and, with Lewis, pays . 
tinguiſhed homage to the pope. Returns, and reſolves to make a reform among the clergy, to facili. 
tate which he appoints Thomas a Becket to the ſee of Canterbury. Violent 5 ov between thi 


king and Becket. Conſtitutions of Clarendon. Becket, after behaving in an inſo 


ent manner to the 


king, retires privately, and flies to the court of France. Henry paſſes over to the continent, in ordy 
to bring about a reconciliation with Becket ; but without eſſect. Returns to England, and aſſenbin 
a parliament at Windſor. Gets his eldeſt ſon Henry crowned, and ferves the firſt diſh at his ill, 


Goes over to the continent, and an accommodation takes place between him and Becket, who is reſtored to bi; 


archiepiſcopal E vu but ſoon after aſſaſſinated. F between Henry and tht court of Rom. 
e 


Conqueſt of Ireland. Revolt of young Henry and his brot 


rs. Wars abroad, and inſurrettions u 


home. Remarkable penance of Henry for the murder of Becket. William, king of Scotland, defeat 


and taken priſoner. Henry goes over to France, and an accommodation takes place between him ani | 


his ſons. Returns to England, and makes many wiſe regulations for the good of his ſubjetts. Prim 
Henry again revolts, but ſoon after dies. His brother C follows his example, but is Ropped ir 


his unnatural deſigns by being killed in a tournament, 


racter of Henry. 

Mo T the time Henry received intel- 
A.D. ligence of Stephen's death, he was 
1154. engaged in beſieging a caſtle be- 


| „ longing to one of his mutinous 
barons on the frontiers of Normandy ; but con- 
ſcious that his great power and popularity would 


his ſucceſſion, and relying on the veneration in 
which he knew his perſon to be held in England, 
he determined to perſevere in his attempt of- re- 
ducing the fortreſs, and 'aecordingly continued the 
ſiege till the garriſon ſurrendered. As ſoon as this 
was accompliſhed he embarked for England, where 
he landed on the 8th of December, amidſt the uni- 
verfal acclamations of the people; and on the 
16th of the ſame month he and his queen were 


crowned at Weſtminſter by Theobald, then arch- | 


biſhop of Canterbury. 


A. D. 1155. The Enghſh had conceived very i 


flattering ideas of the virtues and abilities of 
Henry; and the firſt acts of his government con- 
vinced them that their ideas were juſtly founded. 
He dihgently applied himfelf to the removal of 


late turbulent reign. He difmiſfed the mercenary 
ſoldiers of Stephen, by which the kingdom was 
freed from a burthen that had occaſioned the 


moſt affecting complaints. The bands of robbers, | 
who ſo long ravaged the country, were deſtroyed, | 


and every ſpecies of violence ſuppreſſed : the 

owerful were reſtrained from acts of tyranny, 
and the licentious from diſturbing the repoſe of 
the peaceable and harmleſs. The laws were exe- 
cuted with proper authority; nor did any dare 
diſpute the power of the magiſtrate. The fortreſſes 
raiſed by the nobles, who had ſo often ſpread de- 
ſolation over various counties, were demoliſhed, 
except only a few, which were retained on account 
of their advantageous ſituation for the defence of 


the kingdom. 


2 


evolt of prince Richard. Death and cla. 


Henry was far from wanting aſſiſtance in eſta. | 


bliſhing theſe meaſures of - natiohal utility; he wa a 
ſupported by the people at large, and had nothing 
to fear but from a few turbulent barons, who at ft 


oppoſed the deſtruction of their caftles, but in 
ſhort time quietly ſubmitted. Henry alſo paſſed i 
charter of liberties in which he confirmed all thoſt 
privileges which had been granted by his grand- 
father Henry I. By theſe, and other acts of po 
pularity, Henry obtained the univerſal affection 

of his ſubjects, and perfect tranquillity was ſoon 
eſtabliſned throughout the kingdom. E 
A. D. 1156. In the beginning of this yes 


Henry embarked for Normandy, in order to p 
| niſh the infolence of his brother Geoffrey, who Wi 
| had made incurfions into Anjou and Maine, and 
| poſſeſſed himfelf of the principal parts of thok 
provinces. Henry no ſooner diſembarked chan fn 


claims were univerſally acknowledged; upon wh, 
Geoffrey finding it would be in vain d contend 


| with the ſuperior power of his brother, reſigned 
| his claims for an annual penſion, to be paid i 


| 


thoſe complaints which had been ſo general, in the | 


by Henry, of one thouſand pounds. Soon att 
this Geoffrey took 12 of the Tounty d 


Nantz, which the inhabitants, Who had expehet 


count Noel, their prime, put into his hands, an 
inveſted him with the full power of adminiſtn. 

S.. | | | 
A. D. 1157. Having ſettled his affairs in Not- 
mandy, Henry returned to England, and on I 


arrival found that the Welſh, who were ever rel: 


leſs and uneaſy, had entered the Engliſh territo- 
ries, and committed the moſt horrid depredati0 
on the innocent inhabitants. In conſequence Bs 
this Henry marched againſt them at the head of! 
powerful army; but che cowardice of his. ſtandard 
bearer had like to have proved fatal both to him 
and his whole army. The attack of the Wel | 
was made with all the fury natural to thoſe people | 


which ſo terrified Henry de Eſſer, who carried '* Bl 
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a] ſtandard, that, throwing: down. the enſign, | 


| bee fled with the utmoſt precipitation. Alarmed at 
miſſing the royal ſtandard, the Engliſh, were in- 


timidated, and, thinking the king was lain, 
were thrown into the utmoſt confuſion. Henry, 
perceiving the cauſe of the diſorder, rode through 
the ranks bare-headed to convince them of their 
miſtake z in conſequence of which the Engliſh, 
aſhamed of their puſillanimous conduct, return- 
ed to the charge with redoubled courage, and 
fell ſo violently on the inſurgents that they were 
obliged to ſeek their ſafety by flight, after great 
numbers had been killed on the field of battle. 
Thoſe>who eſcaped retired with all poſſible expe- 
dition to their own country, ſoon after which 
Henry concluded a peace with the Welſh prince, 


and diſbanded his army. 


A. D. 1159. Though Henry was maſter of 
great power and conſiderable poſſeſſions, yet he 
was very deſirous of increaſing them, and there- 
fore laid claim to the county of Thoulouſe, in 
right of His queen, to whom it belonged; but 
Raymond, count of Thoulouſe, refuſed to deliver 
up the territories. In conſequence of this Henry 
determined to obtain them by force of arms, and ac- 
cordingly paſſed over to the continent, and engaged 
a number of mercenaries to aſſiſt him in his intend- 
ed expedition. He began his military operations 
by laying fiege to Cahors, the capital of the pro- 
vince of Quercy, which he ſoon reduced, and 
made himſelt maſter of the rey but the city of 
Thoulouſe made a gallant defence, and the Engliſh 
monarch exerted all his abilities to take it. Lewis, 
king of France, was alarmed at Henry's progreſs. 
He was fearful that if he ſhould be ſuffered to make 
himſelf maſter of the principal places in the heart 
of France, his ambition might puſh him on to 
farther conqueſts, and he might even advance to 
the very gates of Paris. Lewis therefore marched 
at the head of a body of forces, and threw him- 
ſelf into Thoulouſe before Henry could become 
maſter of the city. In conſequence of this Hen- 


ty immediately deſiſted from farther proſecuting 


his deſign, declaring he owed ſo much reſpect to 
Lewis, that he would not attack a place defended 


: by him in perſon, He therefore raiſed the ſiege, | 
and a treaty of peace was ſoon after concluded be- 
Ss tween the two monarchs. x 


A. D. 1160.-1163. This peace, however, was 
but of ſhort duration: ambition ſoon diſſolved the 
bands of amity between the two monarchs. Henty's 
eldeſt ſon had, for ſome time, been contracted in 
marriage to Margaret, the daughter of Lewis, and 
it was agreed in the treaty that the princeſs ſhould 
have the city of Gifor, with part of Norman 
Vexin, for her portion ; and that thoſe places ſhould 
remain 3n the cuſtody of the Knights Templars 


3 till the marriage was celebrated. Anxious for ob- 
tanning poſſeſſion of theſe valuable places, Henry 
prevailed upon the cardinals Piſa and Pavia to grant 


„ 


— 


* In order to account for the pope's interference on this oc. 
caſion, as well as to form an idea of the great authority poſſeſſed 
y the Roman pontiff at that period, it may not be 1mproper 


= * mark, that the two kings had, the year beſore, met the 
ontiff at the caſtle of Toris on the Loire; and gave him ſuch 
__ of reſpe&, that both diſmounted from their horſes to re- 

eie him, and each halding one of the reins of the bridle, 


To walked by his fide, and in that ſubmiſſive manner, conducted 
WT in to the gate of the caſtle. 


. + Thomas a Becket was the ſon of a citizen of London, and 
"ad ſpent his youth in the ſtudy of the civil and canon law at 
*oulogne, Lie was poſſeſſed of very ſingular talents, and had 


1 
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him a ſynodical decree, diſpenſing with the nonage 


| of the parties. In conſequence of this the nuptials 


were immediately celebrated, though the prince 
was but ſeven, and the princeſs only three years of 
age; and the Templars, conſidering themſelves as 
free from their engagement, delivered up the caſtla 
of Giſon, and the other places aſſigned as Marga- 
| ret's dowry, / | 
The French monarch was highly incenſed at the 
8 of Henry; and his firſt reſentment 
fell upon the Templars, to whom the cuſtody of 
the caſtle had been committed, and whom he ba- 
niſhed his dominions. This, in all probability, 
would have been ſucceeded by a war between the 
two monarchs, had it not been for Pope Alexander 
III. who was then in France, and being deſirous 
of 8 the effuſion of human blood, inter- 
poſed and brought about a reconciliation *. 
Henry, after having accommodated all dif- 
ferences with the French monarch, returned to 
England, and flattered himſelf with poſſeſſing a 
long ſeries of peace and tranquillity; but he was 
greatly deceived in his expectations, and his life 
rendered unhappy by the very perſon who owed 
his whole fortune to his bounty. This was the ce- 
lebrated Thomas a Becket , whoſe conduct fet the 
nation in a flame, and rendered abortive the ſcheme 
which Henry had formed for confining the eccleſiaſ- 
tical juriſdiction within proper bounds, and of ſup- 
preſſing the licentiouſneſs of the clergy, who arro- 
gated to themſelves the privileges which were con- 
trary to the peace of ſociety. Henry was reſolved to 
correct theſe enormities, and, without depriving the 
church of its real privileges, to eſtabliſh proper li- 
mits to the pretenſions of the clergy. He conſider- 
ed Becket as the moſt proper perſon for aſſiſting 
him in the execution of this noble deſign, and ac- 
cordingly on the death of Theobald, promoted 
him to the archiepiſcopal ſee of Canterbury. 
Becket, before his promotion, had given a looſe 
to the uſual pleaſures and amuſements of the age; 
but his whole behaviour was changed after being 
placed at the head of the church. He reſigned the 
office of chancellor, renounced all concern in ſe- 


{{ cular affairs, ſubmitted to the moſt rigid mortifi- 
{ cations, and became laviſh in his generoſity to the 


poor. By this conduct he gained the general reſ- 
pect of the people; but inſtead of becoming an 
aſſiſtant to 1 in executing his grand deſign of 
limiting the privileges of the clergy, he purſued 
only ſuch meaſures as were moſt conducive to his 


| own emolument. He attempted to recover all the 


lands that had been alienated from the ſee of Can- 
terbury, pretending that none of his predeceſſors 
had any right to diſpoſe of the property of the 
church. Nor was he contented with this attempt 
to extend his authority and power : he aſſerted thar 
it was the prerogative of the archbiſhop to fill va- 
cant church livings in the manors of the military 


bury. 
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a ſpirit not to be daunted even by the frowns of royalty. He 
had been raiſed by "Theobald, archbiſhop of Canterbary, to 


perſon worthy of his confidence and favour. Henry accordingly 
promoted him to ſeveral places of truſt, and in proves to 
that of chancellor, one of the firſt civil offices in the kingdom. 
After obtaining that high poſt he was made provoſt of Beverley, 
dean of Haſtings, and conſtable of the Tower ; and, to com- 
plete his importance, was entruſted with the education of prince 
Henry, the Lieg's eldeſt ſon, and heir apparent to the crown. 


tenants, as well as thoſe of the churches of Canter- 


conſiderable preferments in the church, and on Henry's acceſ- 
ſion to the throne was recommended to him by that primate as a 
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bury. He accordingly collated one Laurence to 
the rectory of Aresford ; but the patron, who was 
2 peer of the realm, reſolved not to ſubmit ts ſo 
inſolent an intruſion, and immediately ejected Lau- 
rence from the benefice. This was conſidered by 
Becket as an unpardonable offence, and he pro- 
nounced the fentence of excommunication againſt 
the patron. 

As ſoon as Henry was informed of theſe proceed- 
ings he diſpatched a meſſenger to Becket, inſiſting 
that he ſhould immediately abſolve the patron ; but 
the haughty prelate fent him for anſwer, that it did 
not belong to him to command him either to abſolve 
or excommunicate any perſon whatever. A little 
reflection, however, convinced him of his error: a 
hw, paſſed in the reign of William the Conqueror, 
inflicted the penalty of high-treaſon on any church- 
man, who ſhould promulgate an eccleſtaſtical cen- 
fure on any military tenant of the crown, without 
the king's conſent ; and the prelate, not chuſing to 
fubje& himſelf to this penalty, annulled the ſen- 
tence, 

Henry was now convinced of his miſtake in the 
opinion he had entertained of Becket; but ſtill 
was reſolved, if poſſible, to reduce the power of the 
eccleſiaſtics; and an event ſoon happened which 
gave him the opportunity of attempting the exe- 
cution of his deſign. Aclergyman in Worceſter- 
fhire debauched a gentleman's daughter, and in or- 
der to conceal the offence murdered the father. 
Henry gave orders that the criminal ſhould be tried 
in the ſecular court, and puniſhed according to the 
laws of the kingom. In conſequence of this Becket 
inſiſted on the privilege of the church, and poſi- 
tively aſſerted that no greater puniſhment could be 
inflicted than that of degradation, and being ſhut 
up in a monaſtery during the remainder of his lite. 
He likewiſe added, that, to ſubject an eccleſiaſtic to 
the cognizance of the civil magiſtrate was an high 
infringement on the privileges of the church, and 
which he would always oppoſe to the utmoſt of his 
power. 

Aſtoniſhed at the inſolence of Becket, the king 
called an aſſembly of all the prelates at Weſt- 
minſter, and ſolemnly demanded, © whether they 
« conſented to, and allowed, that ſuch clergymen 
« as were convicted of felony ſhould be degraded, 
« and immediately on their degradation, deliver- 
© ed over to a ſecular officer for corporal puniſh- 
© ment.” This demand, which was perfectly 
conſiſtent with juſtice, and the antient laws of the 
land, met with very little oppoſition from any of 
the clergy, except the archbiſhop, who alledged, 
that it was contrary both to the law and inſtitu- 
tions of the church, for a delinquent to undergo 
a double puniſhment for the ſame offence. At the 
ſame time told his brethren, that it ill became 
them (who were forbid to have any concern in 
ſentences of death) to expoſe any perſon of their 
own order to capital puniſhment. Swayed by the 
authority, and fearing the power of Becket, the 
biſhops declined coming to any reſolution on the 
ſubject of the king's demand. This greatly exaſ- 
perated the king, who put to them the following 
preciſe and decifive queſtion: Whether or not they 
were willing to ſubmit to the antient laws of the 
kingdom.” The anſwer returned was equivocal : 
a ſalvo was added with regard to the clerical order 
and the privileges of the church ; on which Henry 
left the ſynod with marks of the greateſt indigna- 
tion. 

The biſhops, alarmed at the abrupt departure of 
« the king, repreſented to Becket, that his unrea- 
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| ſonable obſtinacy would, in all probability, be 


| his great council, and aflilt at all trials, till ie “s 


Book VII. 


fatal to the privilege of the clergy ; and therefore 
adyifed him to make conceſſions to offended ma- 
jeſty. But the archbiſhop was deaf to their en- 
treaties, declaring, that he was ready to lay down 
his life in ſupport of the canons of the church, 
Aſtoniſhed at the obſtinacy of Becket, the biſhops, 
who were not equally blinded by enthuſiafm, con- 
ſidered that whatever honour their countenancing 
the prelate might reflect on them at the court 
of Rome, yet, as Engliſhmen, they had every 
thing to fear from the reſentment of an active and 
warlike prince. Inſtigated by theſe conſiderations 

they waited on the king, and gave him an ab- 
ſolute promiſe to ſubmit themſelves to the laws of 
the nation. Their example was followed by Bec- 
ket, who promiſed, on the faith of an honeſt man, 
to pay a ſtrict adherence to the laws of the king- 
dom. | 

A. D. 1164. This fubmifſion was highly plea- 
ling to the king, who, in order to prevent any fu- 
ture controverſy, reſolved to have the laws of the 
kingdom fully explained and defined, that the li- 
mits of the civil and eccleſiaſtical juriſdiction, 
might be properly aſcertained. For this purpoſe 
he ſummoned a general council of the nobility and 
prelates at Clarendon, where the following Jaws 
(commonly called the Conftitutions off Clarendon ) 
were by the aſſembly framed and unanimoully 
agreed to: | 

1, That all ſuits relative to the advowſon and 
preſentation of livings, ſhould be determined in 
the civil courts, 

2. That the churches, belonging to the king's 
fee, ſhould not be granted in perpetuity without 
his conſent, | 

3- That clergymen accuſed of any crime, ſhould 


be tried in the civil courts. | 


4. That no perſon, particularly no clergyman 
of any rank, ſhould depart the kingdom without 


the king's licence, | ES ha 
5. That excommunicated perſons ſhould not be ſoi 
bound to give ſecurity for continuing in their uſual ſte 
place of abode. | ch 
6. That the laity ſhould not be accuſed in ſpiri- tic 
tual courts, except by legal and reputable wit- = 
neſſes. ch 
7. That no chief tenant of the crown ſhould be (RY fri 
excommunicated, nor his lands put under an inter- hir 
dict, except with the king's conſent. lea 
8. That all appeals in ſpiritual caſes ſhould be on 
carried from the archdeacon to the biſhop, from bu 


the biſhop to the primate, from him to the king; 
and no farther without the king's conſent. 

9. That if any law-ſuit aroſe between a layman 
and a clergyman concerning a tenement, and if he 
diſputed whether the land be a lay or an eccleſiaſti- 
cal tee, it ſhould be determined by the ver̃dict of 
twelve lawful men to what claſs it belonged, andif 
found to be a lay fee, the cauſe ſhould finally be 
determined in the civil courts. 

10. That no inhabitant in demeſne ſhould be 
excommunicated for non- appearance in a ſpiritual Wa 
court, till the chief officer of the place, where he 
reſided, be conſulted, that he might compel him, 435 
by the civil authority, to give ſatisfaction to the 
church. | 

11. That the archbiſhops, biſhops, and other 
ſpiritual dignitaries, ſhould be conſidered as ba- 
rons of the realm; ſhould poſſeſs the privileges 
and be ſubject to the burthens belonging to that 
rank; and ſhould be bound to attend the king 0 
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12. That the revenues of the vacant ſees ſhould 


, belong to the king; the chapter, or ſuch of them 

W.. be might think proper to ſummons, ſhould fit 
I che king's chapel till they made the new elec- 
508 with his conſent ; and chat the biſhop elected 
could do homage to the crown. 


13. That if any baron ſhould refuſe to ſubmit 


| to the ſpiritual courts, the king ſhould uſe his au- 
Ito ry in obliging him. to make ſuch ſubmiſſion ; 

3% pane * with their cenſures, aſſiſt the king in 
reducing him to ug. OE 


any one threw off his allegiance, the pre- 


14. That goods forfeited to the king ſhould not 


pe protected in churches or church-yards. 


15. That all actions and ſuits for debt, due either 


upon oath or ſolemn promiſe, or otherwiſe con- 
tracted, ſhould be tried in the king's court. 


16. That the ſons of villains, or copyholders, 


a ſhould not be ordained without the conſent of the 
lord of the manor. 


guch were the famous articles ſo weil known un- 


aer the title of © The Conſtitutions of Clarendon.” 
Ihe biſhops, over-awed by the barons, who were 
all gained over to the king's party, readily ſigned 
chem; but Becket fetracted his 
ſome time abſdlute ly refuſed, till at length by the 
repeated ſolicitations of the nobility and clergy 
Ihe was prevailed on to aſſent, and not only ſigned 
Uthe articles, but likewiſe promiſed © legally with 
good faith, and without fraud, to obey them.” 


promiſe, and for 


Having thus far ſucceeded in his deſign, Henry 


T tranſmitted a copy of the articles to the pope in or- 
der to have them confirmed by a bull. 


But the 
pontiff was ſo far from complying with the wiſhes 


G of the king, that he condemned and annulled 
them, as being incompatible with the rights of 
che church. 


As ſoon as Becket was informed that the pope 


| : had rejected the articles, he expreſſed the deepeſt 
E ſorrow for having ſigned them, redoubled his au- 
ſterities, and refuſed to exerciſe any part of his ar- 


chiepiſcopal function till he ſhould receive abſolu- 
uon from the pontiff. 


The conduct of Becket fo irritated the king, 


that it was generally apprehended by all Becket's 
friends his ruin was determined. The archbiſhop 
& himſelf was alarmed, and applied to Henry for 
leave to viſit the pope, in order to confer with him 
on ſome important affairs relative to the church; 
but this the B 
che prelate repaired to Woodſtock where Henry 


eſided; but the king would not permit him to 
enter the palace. 


ing abſolutely refuſed. The next day 


A few days after this Henry ſummoned a coun- 


il at Northampton where no leſs than four articles 
of impeachment were preferred againſt the pre- 
late. The firſt was for contumacy, in not having 
ppeared at the king's court in perſon, to anſwer a 
= rt brought againit him by John, mareſchal of 


the Exchequer, who had ſued the primate in the 


WT wchiepiſcopal court, for ſome laws belonging to 
de manor of Pagham, and, who, thinking the 
pe} him, RK 
on to the 


determination illegal, had appealed from thence to 


The archbiſhop en- 
eavoured to defend himſelf, but was convicted, 


Ind fined cool. . 


The ſecond article was, his having embezzled 


X or he had received as conſtable of the caſtles of 


11. in Suffolk and Berkhamſtead in Hertfordſhire. 
n anſwer to this he alledged, that he had laid out 


eeater ſum in the repairs of royal caſtles ; but 


O. 12. 
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| ntence, either of death or loſs of members, . be | 
22 cow againſt the criminal. 


12 
the king denying this allegation, and demanding 
immediate judgment, he agreed to refund the mo- 


ney: 5 | 

The third charge brouglit againſt him was for 
500 marks which he had borrowed from the king. 
The archbiſhop pleaded that he was unprepared to 
anſwer to this charge ; but the plea was over-ruled, 
and Becket obliged to give ſecurity for the pay- - 
ment. | 

The laſt charge was of much greater impottanee, 
and of a more complicated nature than either of 
the other three, He was required to give an ac- 


count of his adminiſtration while chancellor, and 


to pay the balance due from the revenues of all the 
biſhoprics, abbies and baronies, which had, du- 


ring that time, been ſubjected to his manage- 


ment, To this charge the primate replied, it could 


not be expected he was prepared to aniwer a 


charge of ſo complicated a nature, as he had not 
received any intimation of it in his ſummons; 
but promiſed to give the king ſatisfaction, if he 
would give him time to deliberate on the ſituation 
of his affairs and conſult with his friends. This 
requeſt being granted he left the court, and retired 
to his apartments, where he ſpent the whole night 
in cloſe conſultation with his friends, ſome of whom 
adviſed him to reſign his ſee, as the moſt probable 
means of making his peace with the king : others 
adviſed him to offer 10,000 marks as a compenſa- 
tion; while a third party recommended, that he 
ſhould throw himſelf entirely on the mercy of his 
ſovereign, without making, or attempting to make, 
any terms whatever, 

The archbiſhop, however, did not think proper 
to follow the advice of either party; but on the 
contrary reſolved to repair next day to the court, 
and, inſtead of giving any account of his ſteward- 
ſhip, or making the leaſt ſubmiſſion, to inſiſt on the 
privileges of the church, Thinking fome reli- 
gious ſolemnity might attract the notice of the peo- 
ple in his favour, he propoſed walking to the 
court barefooted, dreſſed in his pontifical robes, 
and to carry in his hand the croſs of Canterbury. 
His friends, however, diſſuading him from this 
deſign, he laid aſide his pall and mitre, and wear- 
ing his other ſacred veſtments, with the cope above 
them, the croſs being carried before him proceed- 
ed in that manner on horſeback to the king's court. 
When he came to the outward court he alighted, 
and taking the croſs into his own hand, proceeded 
in that manner into the preſence chamber, where 
he ſet himſelf down, holding the croſs before him. 
Every perſon preſent was ſtruck with aſtoniſhment 
at his inſolence and folly, The biſhops, in parti- 
cular, were aſhamed and confounded: they told 
him his behaviour looked as if he came prepared 
to ſet the whole kingdom in a flame, and to put 
his ſovereign at open defiance: they repreſented 
the ill conſequences of ſuch vain and inſolent beha- 
viour, and endeavoured to perſuade him to deliver 
the croſs to the biſhop of Hereford ; but the 
haughty prelate would not comply. Ar length the 
archbiſhop of York, being no longer able to bear 
with his inſolence, told him that, notwith- 
ſtanding the croſs was in his hand, he would find 
the king carried much ſharper weapons. It is 
true, replied Becket, the king's weapon can kill 
the body, but mine can deſtroy the ſoul.“ This 
anſwer, which ſeemed to threaten the king and 
court with excommunication, was carried to Henry, 
then ſitting in an inner chamber, who was ſo pro- 
voked at ſuch an imperious menace, that he ſent ſor 
the nobles and prelates, to whom he complained 
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inſiſted on the archbiſhop being preſent at the in. 
terview. But Henry diſdained to ſubmir ro this 
| propoſal, and, without taking leave of che pope, 
| embarked for his own dominions. 

A. D. 1166. As it was reaſonable to ſuppoſe thy 


1.26 
Igudly of Becker's intolerable inſolence in entering 
his court in fuch a preſumptuous manner. The 
whole council joined in condemning this inſtance of 
the prelate's pride; and at the ſame time informed 
the king that Becket had intimated to them his de- : ; 
ſign of. appealing to the pope for protection. pontiff would exert all his power in favour of Becke, 
Willing to avoid a rupture with the pontiff, Henry, on his arrival in England, took overy pre. 
though at the fame time deſirous of puniſhing the || caution he could project to render that power abox. 


= 


inſolence of the prelate, Henry went into the pre- 
ſence chamber, remonſtrated with Becket on the 
impropriety of his conduct, and reminded him of 
his having aſſented to, and ſubſcribed, the articles 
of Clarendon. Becket told him, the cauſe of God 
and the church had rendered his conſent to thoſe 
articles of no force; and that he put himſelf under 
the protection of the Roman pontiff, the ſupreme 
head of the church, to whom he appealed againſt 
the ſentences that either had, or might be pro- 
nounced, againſt him, and ſtrictly enjoined his ſuf- 
fragans not to join in any enterprize that was eon- 
trary to the privileges of the church. 

The king and barons were ſo exaſperated at this 
arrogant behaviour, that a JO was made 
to commit the prelate to priſon ; upon which, not 
chuſing to hear the ſentence denounced, he a- 
bruptly left the aſſembly, and retired, with his 
croſs erect before him, to the monaſtery of St. 
Andrews. 

The next day Becket ſent three biſhops to the 


king to aſk a ſafe conduct for his departure; but | 


this being denied, he retired privately, in the night, 
attended only by two ſervants, and fled to the con- 
tinent. He was received by Lewis king of France, 
and pope Alexander, who was then at the court of 
that monarch, with every mark of reſpect. By 
the munificence of Lewis he lived with the utmoſt 
magnificence in the "monaſtery of Pontigni, and 
the pope made preparations for iſſuing bulls to re- 
venge his diſgrace, 

As ſoon as Henry was informed of Becket's de- 
parture from the kingdom, he immediately diſ- 
patched a very reſpectable embaſſy to the pope, to 
folicit the depoſition of the primate, offering, at 
the ſame time, in cafe his requeſt was granted, to 
double the revenue of Peter's-pence, and to render 
it a perpetual tax. But the pope was inflexible : 
he poſitively refuſed compliance on any terms what- 


ever ; upon which the ambaſſadors left his court, | 
Immediately on their | 


and returned to England. 
arrival Henry ſummoned an aſſembly of cke nobles, 
when it was determined to ſequeſter all the poſſeſ- 
fions of the ſee of Canterbury, together with all 
the revenues of the churches, chapels, and rents 
of the clergy who adhered to Becker; and all the 
primate's relations and domeſtics, both clergy and 
laity, were baniſhed the kingdom. 

A. D. 1165. Henry was apprehenſive theſe pro- 
ceedings might fo irritate the pope as to be pro- 
ductive of the moſt fatal conſequences. He there- 
fore went over to the continent, in order, if poſſi- 
ble, by a perſonal conference with his holineſs, to 
prevent an interdict being laid on the kingdom. 
An interview was accordingly propoſed, and it was 
agreed that Becket ſnould not be preſent. The 


2rchbiſhop was alarmed at this excluſion, being 


fearful that the pope, on hearing a fair account of 
the whole proceedings, would withdraw his pro- 
tection, and abandon him to the vengeance of an 
enraged monarch. He therefore told his holineſs 
he might be impoſed on by the fluent and plau- 
ſible ſpeeches of Henry, unleſs himſelf was pre- 
ſent to interpret their meaning.” The pontiff liſ- 
tened to this artful ſuggeſtion of the prelate, and 
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tive. He prohibited all his ſubjects, under ſevere 
| penalties, fr 


| 


to their authority in any inſtance whatever. He 
declared that whoever brought an interdict on the 
kingdom from the pope or Becket ſhould be deemed 
guilty of treaſon, and be pu 
by a layman; by loſs of fight if done by a ſecular 


rom receiving any mandates either from 
his holineſs or the archbiſhop, and from appealing 


niſned by death if done 


clergyman ; and by amputation of feet if by regulat 
eceleſiaſtics. On the contrary, the pope and arch. 


| biſhop did all they could to wreak their vengeance 
on the king. Becket denounced anathemas againſt 
all his enemies, and at laſt pronounced the ſentence 
of excommunication again all that adhered to the 
Conſtitutions of Clarendon, and abſolved every 
| perſon from the oaths they had taken to obſerye 


them. Nay, he even went fo far as to threaten to 


| | : I 
| excommunicate the king, unleſs he repented of 


what he had done, and had ſuch influence over the 
pope as to obtain his ratification of the cenfures, 


A. D. 1167. While the king and Becket were 
thus purſuing meaſures of the moſt contentious Þ 


and dangerous nature, Lewis king of France inter- 


poſed his good offices to bring about an accommo- 


dation. Becket declared he was ready to put an 67 


end to all diſputes, and to fubmit to the king, on 
condition of having all his honours and poſſeſſions | 
reſtored. At length an interview was agreed on, 
and Becket met the kings of France and England 
at a village in the neighbourhood of Paris; but the 
primate was ſo unreaſonable and haughty, that 


Lewis was perſuaded it would be impoflible to {MY 


bring about a reconciliation. Henry, deſirous of 


pacification, ſaid to Lewis, © There have been 
many kings of England, and there have been many a 
archbiſhops of Canterbury: let Becket act toward 
me with the ſame ſubmiſſion which the greateſt af 
his predeceffors have paid to the leaſt of mine, and 
Bur Becket refuſed to acqui- i 


I ſhall be farisfied.” 
eſce info reaſonable a pr 


0 Lewis was, or a 
leaſt feemed to be, diſgu 


oſal. 


but the correſpondence and friendſhip between t 


renewed. 


After this interview Henry viſited his Norman 
dominions, where he continued ſome time, during 
which he gave that duchy, together with the pro- 
vinces of Maine and Anjou, to his eldeſt ſon Hen. 
ry; Poictou and Guienne to his ſon Richard, ad 
Britany to his third ſon Geoffrey, who held it 25: 
fief depending upon Normandy, and ſwore feal!! 
Lewis, as lord paramount Bu 
of theſe fiefs, confirmed the grants, and the young 


to his eldeſt brother. 
princes did homage to the French monarch for the! 
reſpective territories, | WD „ 
A. D. 1169. Henry, after having ſecured Þ8 


Norman dominions in the poſſeſſion of his o. 
family, returned to England, and immediately ”" 


his arrival ſummoned a parliament, or great cou 
ci] of the nation, to meet at Windſor. : 
ſembly the kingdom was divided into circuits; Bl 
certain earls, Enights and clergymen, appointa 
commiſſioners to make a progreſs through ther 
diviſions, in order to take cognizance of all abuſs 1 
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d, and the two kings . 
departed without taking leave of the r EY 
AT 


monarch of France and the prelate was ſoon afte! i 
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mitted the ſheriffs, bailiffs, and other in- 
— — This inquiſition produced the 
moſt ſalutary effects; the ſubject was eaſed of many 
exactions, various grievances were redreſſed, and 

ce eſtabliſhed in every part of the kingdom. 
py A. D. 10. Henry had, for ſome time, re- 
ſolved in his mind to take effectual meaſures for 
ſecuring the ſucceſſion of the crown to his eldeſt 
ſon; but thought proper to conceal his deſign 
till the very moment of its execution, left the tur- 
bulent primate ſhould find means to render the 
whole abortive. He did not forget the little re- 
gard the Englifh had paid to their oath of fealty 
in the caſe of his mother, _ and. was determined 
not to ſubject his own children to the fame mis- 
fortune : he therefore reſolved ro have the crown 
formally placed on the head of his eldeſt fon 
Henry, then in the 16th year of his age. He ac- 
cordingly adjourned: the national aſſembly from 
Windſor ta London. No perſon, not even the 
young prince himfelf, was acquainted with the 
real intentions of Henry. The aſſembly was, 
however, remarkably full, as the report was to be 
made from the commiſſioners who had been ap- 
pointed ta make a progreſs through the different 
circuits of the kingdom. As ſoon, therefore, as 
the report was read, Henry acquainted them with 
the reſolution he had formed relative to the co- 
ronation of his fon, and was pleafed to find it 
received with univerſal approbation. The only 
difficulty conſiſted in finding a prelate who was 
properly authorized to perform the ceremony. It 
vas generally underſtood to be a prerogative pecu- 
liar to: the archbiſhop of Canterbury; but that pre- 
lite not being in the kingdom, it was agreed that it 
# ſhould be performed by Roger, archbiſhop of 
Tork, who had, ſome time before, been inveſted 
Ss with a legantine authority for Scotland. Ac- 
eordingly that prelate, aſſiſted by the biſhops of 
& London and Durham, placed the crown upon the 
head of young Henry, and immediately after the 
ceremony William, king of Scotland, his brother 
David, and all the earls and barons of England, 
The young prince was of an haughty and im- 
perious diſpoſition, and a ftranger to generoſity and 
WJ gratitude. His father, defirous of diſplaying, be- 
bre ſo great and noble an effembly, every mark 
Moc paternal love and reſpect for his favourite fon, 
= WS {erved the firſt diſh at his table with his own hands, 
eing., with an endearing ſmile, © You may now 
boaſt, my fon, of being as honourably ſerved as 
amy monarch upon earth. But young Henry was 
vo haughty to make a proper return to this diſ- 
unguiſmed condeſcenfion in his royal parent. He 
turned to the archbiſhop of York, and whiſpered, 
REES th : contemptuous fneer, „That he thought it 
s degradation for the fon of a petty count to ſerve 
Die heir of a great king.” His father, however, 
ad not hear this ungenerous reflection: he was 
Peta ſtranger to the natural ingratitude of his fon. 


Henry paid a vifit to his foreign domiaions, where 

27 1 nother effort was made for terminating the dif- 
a, errences between the king and the ambitious pri- 
Pie. The pope, indeed, was juſt going to lay 
nmterdict on Henry's dominions, but receiving 
moſt humiliating meſſage from that prince, inform- 
g him of his wiſhes to bring about a reconciliation 
ith Becket, he laid aſide his intentions. Soon 
ter a conference was held in a meadow between 
ton and Maine, where all the differences be- 


ae king and archbiſhop were finally adjuſted. 


Soon after the coronation of the young prince, | 


— 
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It was agreed, that Henry ſhould receive the 
archbiſhop, his exiled clergy, adherents and rela- 
tions into his favour: that the prelate ſhould be 
reſtored to his rights and poſſeſſions in the ſee of 
Canterbury, and be empowered to hold them in 
the ſame manner as before the conteſt began; and 
that ſatisfaction ſhould be made to the ſee of Can- 
terbury, for the violation of its rights in the coro- 
nation of the young prince. Thus were matters 
accommodated between Henry and the archbiſhopy 
the latter of whom, after taking leave of the king, 
with cke greateſt ſeeming ſatisfaction and reſpeck, 
embarked” for England, in order to reinſtate him- 
felf in the poſſeſſion of Canterbury, 

Henry now hoped that Becket, from the great 
conceſſions he had made to him, would lay aſide 
alt rancour and malice, and apply himſelf ro the 
proper duties of his office, the cultivation of peace, 
and . Drotherhy love and charity throughout 
the kingdom. But in this he was greatly deceived. 
Becket no fooner took poſſeſſion of his ſee than 
he iſſued out ſentences of excommunication againſt 
the biſhops of London and Durham, together 
with ſeveral of the king's miniſters, officers of the 
houſhold; juſticiaries, and 'the moſt conſiderable 


| perſons in- the kingdom. At this time Henry was 


at Bayeaux in France, and wan informed of the 
violent proceedings of Becket, he cried out in the 
bitterneſs of grief and aftoniſhment, © What! 
will none of my ſervants rid me of this ungrate- 
ful and imperious prelate.” This exclamation pro- 
duced conſequences little expected by Henry, at 
the time he ſpoke it. Four barons, or knights of 
his houſhold, agreed to revenge the cauſe of their 
maſter, and for that purpoſe privately withdrew from 
court, and paſſedover to England. As ſoonas Henry 
was informed of their departure he recollected the 
exclamation he made relative to Becket, and fearful 
that it might induce them to take ſome violent 
meaſures, immediately diſpatched meſſengers after 
them, to prevent any fatal cataſtrophe. But it 
was too late. The four conſpirators followed the 
archbiſhop into the church of Canterbury, and 
murdered him before the altar of St. Benedict. 
Such was the tragical end of Thomas Becket 
archbiſhop of Canterbury, a prelate of the moſt 
imperious and inflexible ſpirit. He fell a victim 
to his own pride and obſtinacy in a cauſe which he 


fancied juſt, and in which he was guided by the 


moſt deſtructive prejudices, Unable to bear the 


leaſt contradiction, and fond of directing affairs 
of every kind, he treated all who oppoſed him 
with a virulence of behaviour, and a ſeverity of 
vengeance, which was neither ſuitable to the cha- 
rater of a chriſtian biſhop, or a decent member of 
fociety. When he had any point to gain he ad- 
vanced, without ſcruple, the moſt infamous falſe- 
hoods, and vouched them as truths under the fanc- 
tion of the moſt ſacred oaths, But notwithſtand- 
ing this, and his having been publickly condemned 
as a traitor to his country, yet he was canonized 
and fevered as a martyr about two years after 
his death. This was done by order of pope Alex- 
ander, who alſo by a bull, directed to all the clergy 
and people of England, appointed the goth of 
December to be annually kept as a feſtival in com- 
memoration of his martyrdom. | 

A. D. 1171. Henry was greatly affected at the 
death of Becket. He dreaded the reſentment of 


_ 


the pope, and knew his enemies would exert all 
their influence with him to lay an interdict on his 
| dominions. He therefore diſpatched a ſplendid 


ion of 
being 


embaſſy to Rome, to elear him of all ſuſpic 
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being any ways concerned in the death of Becket, 


and to avert the thunders of the vatican. Alex- 
ander, at firſt, refuled an andience to Henry's am- 
baſſadors; but by the proper diſtribution of large 


ſums among the principal people of his court, the 


intention of Henry was fully anſwered, and the 
pope contented humſelf with iſſuing general de- 
nunciations againſt the principals and atcomplices 
of Becket's murder. Two cardinals, however, 
were ſent with legantine powers into Normandy, in 
order to examine into the king's conduct, and a 
conference was opened at Avaranches, at which 
were preſent Henry and his eldeſt ſon, together 
with all the clergy. gf Normandy. After long de- 
bates the whole affair was ſettled, and all differ- 


ences terminated between the pontiff and Henry, | 


the latter of whom ſoon after left the continent, 
and embarked for his own dominions. 

A. D. 1172. A ſhort time after Henry's return 
to England, he determined to put in execution a 
ſcheme he had ſome years before projected for ob- 


taining the conqueſt of Ireland. Adrian IV. Who 


at that time filled the papal chair, deſirous of aug- 
menting the power and revenues of the holy ſee, 
encouraged Henry to purſue the plan he had 
formed, and granted him a bull, with the moſt 
ample privileges. But the diſturbances that hap- 
pened between Becket and the king, prevented 
the latter from carrying his deſign into execu- 
tion. 

But before we proceed any farther, it may not 
be improper to give the reader ſome account of the 
Iriſh, the conqueſt of whoſe country was attempted 
upon the ſlighteſt foundation, and effected with an 
eaſe that borders-almoſt on romance. 

At this time the Iriſh were fo unpoliſhed as to 
be little better than ſavages : they were even ig- 
norant of agriculture, and deſtitute of laws, of 
manners, and learning. The iſland was divided 
into a number of ſmall principalities, each go- 
verned by its own prince, but all forming a poli- 


tical confederacy, though they frequently com- | 


mitted great violences againſt each other. They 
were incapable of making any defence againſt re- 
gular forces; and it was no eaſy matter to unite them 
into one body or nation, and govern them by 
wholeſome laws. Ferocious by nature, and fond 
of liberty, they oppoſed every attempt to civilize 
them; and, like the antient Britons, when at- 
tacked by a ſuperior force, fled to their foreſts and 
mountains for ſafety. 

An event now happened which gave Henry a 
favourable opportunity of claiming his pretended 
right to Ireland in conſequence of the bull received 
from pope Adrian. Dermot, one of the petty kings 
of Ireland, being driven out of his dominions by 
a neighbouring chief, whofe wife he had carried 
off, applied to the Engliſh monarch for aſſiſtance 
to recover his territories. Henry liſtened to the 
Iriſh chief, and empowered him to raiſe troops in 
England. He alſo gave general permiſſion to his 
ſubjects to aſliſt the prince in perſon, but declined 
embarking himſelf in the enterprize. Excited by 
ambition ſeveral of the Engliſh barons determined 
to aſſiſt the Iriſh prince, among whom, Richard, 
carl of Striguel, ſurnamed Strongbow, was the 
chief. That noblemen poſſeſſed ſeveral large eſ- 
tates in Wales, where his tenants were numerous, 


— — 


Henry eſpouſed his queen Eleanor, not from an attach- 
ment to her perſon, but from motives of ambition. The ten- 
erneſs of conjugal affection had never ſubſiſted between them; 


—— 


— 


| 


| 


| of the extravagance of his demand, and painted, in 
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and the ſituation of his territories very convenient 
for paſſing over to Ireland. Strongbow undertook 
to aſſiſt the Iriſh chief on condition of his givin 

him his daughter in marriage, and leaving him 


his territories. Accordingly theſe adventurers, at . 
the head of their reſpective forces, landed in Ire. : 
land, defeated ſome conſiderable bodies of the 
wild Iriſh, and, not content with recovering the 1 
territories of Dermot, proceeded to the reduction orf 
the whole iſland. 0 
As ſoon as Henry was informed of the great ſuc. h 
ceſs of his. barons, he was deſirous of acquiring r. 
the honour of being the conqueror of Ireland, ang o 
therefore went over in perſon at the head of a Pow. b 
erful army. But the Iriſh were already conquered, re 
and there remained — for the king to do but tt 
receive the ſubmiſſion of a vanquiſhed people. Nei 
Moſt of the tributary princes attended his court art 
Dublin, and ſwore allegiance to him. The clergy, th 
who had laboured to render their country ſubject to th 
England ever ſince Adrian iſſued a bull for th; 
purpoſe, met in general aſſembly at Waterford, di 
where they ſigned their ſubmiſſion, and delivered in 
the inſtruments to Henry, who tranſmitted them te 
to Rome, where they were confirmed by the pon- | E 
tiff. | by 
Having thus taken poſſeſſion of Ireland, Henry he 
returned to England, and flattered himſelf with ſer 
enjoying a ſeries of eaſe and tranquillity ; but he tes 
ſoon found himſelf deceived, and his quietude in- the 


terrupted by the very perſons who ought moſt to ba 
have endeavoured to promote it. Henry, his eldeſt He 


ſon, a prince of an haughty and inſolent temper, $£00 
was weary of bearing the royal title without autho- tro 


rity. He had married Margaret, daughter to Lew. the 
is king of France, and the ceremony of his coro- 
nation had been repeated by the archbiſhop of and 
Rouen, in order that his conſort might be included | Juſt 
in the ſolemnity. He had alſo been permitted ro PPE 
pay a viſit to his father-in-law, and continued ſome 


time at the court of France. Lewis embraced this f 1 
opportunity of kindling the flames of domeſtic it 
diſcord in the family of Henry. He perſuaded the | _ 


prince that, in conſequence of the. ceremony of co- 


ronation, he was entitled to an immediate poſſeſſion a 

of a part of the dominions of his father. 1 
In conſequence of this young Henry, who was natu- Peg 

rally of an imperious and aſpiring diſpoſition, came | nd 

over to England, and, in an abrupt manner, de- ke 

manded from his father either the kingdom of Eng- Fo f 7 


land, or the duchy of Normandy. Henry was aſto- Wa 
niſhed at this unexpected requeſt, and began to ſee WRR,'S 
his hopes of happineſs were built on a chimerical 
foundation. He endeavoured to convince his ſon 


ſtriking colours, the folly of a requeſt, which could ng] 
only tend to weaken: the power of his family, and, 
ultimately, his own authority. But all his argu- 
ments werefruitleſs : the prince diſcovered the higł- 
elt diſcontent, blended with inſolence, at his father's 
refuſal, and, retiring to France, put himſelf under 
8 protection of Lewis, whoſe deſire of leſſening 

e power of Henry had given riſe to this domeſtic 
diſcord. 

But the diſobedience of his eldeſt ſon was not the 
only misfortune that difturbed the hay pineis 0 
Henry. His queen Eleanor had long been jealous 


of him“, and carried her reſentment ſo tar 259 
en- 


—Br 


— — — 


and in proportion as her pong attractions decayed, he te 
came > 7 object of the king's diſguſt ; which was, perhaps, 


| increaſed by his reflections on her infidelity to her farmer ro) 


VII 


"ſt Gur. f. | 
| e her two younger ſons, Richard and 
00k or” fr to follow the 9 of their brother. 
nis They accordingly repaired to the court of France, 
8 . and inſiſted on being put into actual poſſeſſion of 
hs the territories aſſigned them by their fat er. 

5 A. D. 1773. William, king of Scotland, had 
te long beheld the great power of Henry, and trembled | 
* for the conſequences. As ſoon therefore as he heard 
8 Jof che claim made by young Henry, and that he 
ſ had fled for protection to Lewis, he immediately 
WK repaired to the court of France, under pretence 
_—_ of renewing the league that had long continued 
Kerng between the Scottiſh and French nations; bur, in 
rhe reality, to concert proper meaſures for diſtreſſing 
7 the Engliſh monarch. Several of the moſt pow- 
| vy erful barons, both in England and Normandy, like- 
IT - viſe joined in the unnatural alliance for ſupporting 


e the unreaſonable claims of an undutiful fon on 
wok the dominions of an indulgent parent. 
= Henry was now ſurrounded with innumerable 


2 Aifficulties, from which nothing leſs than his amaz- 
dee ing abilities could have extricated him. He de- 
. termined to go over to the continent, and as it was 
pon- not likely to bring his refractory ſons to obedience 


by the power of argument, to reduce them and 


on their adherents by the force of arms, But the de- 
F wich ſertion of many of his powerful barons gave him 
zur h Treaſon to fear his own ſubjects would deſert him in 
de : che day of battle, upon which he determined to 
n * have recourſe to foreign mercenaries for aſſiſtance. 
pew 4 He accordingly, on his arrival upon the continent, 
euer took twenty thouſand Brabanders, all veteran 
4 1 troops, into his pay, and, with the aſſiſtance of 
ol wet Stheſe and his own abilities, was enabled to with- 
(FI ſtand the efforts of his enemies. His magnanimity 
hop „tand military proweſs never ſhone with ſo much 


loaded luſtre as in this alarming criſis. The thoughts of 
cod mw ee Bi danger animated him with freſh cou- 


4 Gand rage. Bleſſed with the moſt aſtoniſhing preſence 


ed this wf mind, and wholly a ſtranger to fear, he viewed, 
wy Frith the utmolt coolneſs, the many dangers 
Jed the ith which he was ſurrounded, and planned 
1 the moſt prudent meaſures to render them abor- 
_ 
ene The operations of the confederate princes were 
a degun by Richard, who repaired to Guienne, 
Der Ind excited the greater part of the inhabitants to 
v4 bs Fake up arms againſt his father. Geoffrey fomented 
of Eng- S rebellion in l and put himſelf at the head 
at ff the infurgents. Normandy was invaded by the 
ao King of France, aſſiſted by the earls of Flanders, 
13 zoulogne, and Blois. William, king of Scotland, 
his ſoo Pho had ſome time before left the French court, 
nted, in arched with an army into the northern parts of 
h could England. And the earl of Leiceſter landed in 
ly, and, | 
11s argu- » L 6 
he higl - 
« father's Wnſort, and the circumſtance of her ſuperiority in point of 
1: s. Henry was not addicted to many vices, but it muſt be 
It un knowledged he preſcribed no limits to the indulgence of his 
leflening aſlion for women ; and he conceived that the former libidinous 
domeſtic a pndutt of his queen, and the imperfections that time wrought 


her features, afforded ſome countenance and excuſe for the 


is not the ] — amours in Which he engaged. Among the reſt of his 
| re 


pineſs 0 Wo 2ntient ballads and romances on account of her extraordinary 

jealous Na. and the ſingular manner of her death. 
far as 10 olamond Clifford, daughter of lord Clifford, was eſteemed 
i ar the moſt beautiful woman of the age ia which ſhe lived. 


85 » Whoſe heart was remarkably ſuſceptible of amorous im- 

51005, conceived an ardent paſſion for her. and long loved 

| Amy unabating tenderneſs. That ſhe might not be expoſed 

© Jealous rage of Eleanor, the king concealed her in a la- 

2 in Woodſtock- park, where he retired to paſs, in an in- 

ange of N endearments with his ſolitary — thoſe 
0. 13. 


d, ſhe te 
s, perhaps 
armer 50) 


5 was Fair Roſamond, a lady who is equally celebrated 
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Eſſex at the head of a large body of Flemiſh troops, 
to excite an inſurrection among the Engliſh. 

But all the deſigns and endeavours of his 
foes were rendered abortive, Henry had taken 
ſuch precautions in providing for the defence of 
the frontiers of Normandy, that the French mo- 
narch, after loſing the greater part of his army; 
was obliged to abandon the enterprize. Ten thou- 
ſand Brabanders, ſent by Henry into Britany, de- 
feated the rebels, and obliged them to return to 
their duty. Henry advanced at the head of his 
army againſt the inſurgents in Guienne, retook the 
places they had feized, and obliged them to lay 
down their arms, and ſubmit to his authority. And, 
to crown all, while theſe tranſactions were taking 
place on the continent, the army of Leiceſter was 
routed at St. Edmundſbury in Suffolk, and above 
ten thouſand Flemings lain on the ſpot. 

A. D. 1174. Having teduced the inſurgents on 
the continent, Henry haſtened to England, in or- 
der to ſtop the progreſs of the Scots, who had in- 
vaded his dominions, and committed the moſt 
horrid ravages in various parts of the country. He 
landed at Southampton, and in order to gain the 
affections of his people, ſubmitted to an att of hu- 
miliation, which all the power of the church could 
not 1 upon him. Conſcious of laying under 
very ſtrong ſuſpicions of being acceſſary to the 
death of Becket, he determined to remove every 
ſhadow of ſuch a thought by joining himfelf in the 
prevailing devotions of the times. He accordingly 
ſet out for Canterbury, and three miles before his 
arrival at the place, alighted from his horſe, and 
walked barefoot to the tomb of the ſaint, proſtrated 
himſelf before the ſhrine of Becket, continued the 
whole day in prayer, and watched all night the 
holy relics. The next morning he aſſembled a 
chapter of the monks, diſrobed himſelf before them, 
v4 ſcourges into their hands, and preſented his 

are ſhoulders to the diſcipline and laſhes of theſe 
eccleſiaſtics. He afterwards made a ſolemn pro- 
ceſſion to all the altars in the cathedral, and, re- 
tiring to the ſhrine of the canonized prelate, made 
an offering of forty pounds per annum towards the 
ſupport of a number of lamps kept continually 
burning before his tomb. 

Having performed theſe ceremonies, which gave 
great ſatisfaction to the multitude, Henry left the 
cathedral, and proceeded towards London; but he 
had not gone far, when intelligence arrived that a 
deciſive victory had been obtained over the Scottiſh 
army, and that William their king was taken pri- 
ſoner. This remarkable ſucceſs was immediately 
attributed by the people to the protection of St. 
Becket, and the Gave opinion prevailing through- 

our 


„ a —_— 
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hours which could be ſpared from the important cares inſepera- 
ble from his exalted ſtation. Fabulous hiſtorians have told us that 
it came at length to the knowledge of the queen; who, being 
guided by a clew of ſilk, found the retreat of her fair rival, 
whom ſhe compelled, by holding a dagger to her breaſt, to 
ſwallow poiſon. But the real truth is, that, after a courſe 
of time Roſamond ſhook off all connections with Henry, 
retired to the convent of Godſtow, and fpent the remainder 
of her days in penitence. 

Eleanor was not leſs obnoxious to Henry on account of her 
jealouſy than ſhe had been to her former hufband for her gal- 
lantries; and to her it was in a ou meaſure owing that the 
diſturbances took place between Henry and his children. After 
the departure of Geoffrey and Richard, the queen diſguiſed 
herſelf in man's apparel, with the deſign of effecting her eſ- 
cape to France ; — being d ſcovered ſhe was immediately 


ſeized, and, by the king's order, committed to cloſe confiae- a 


ment. 
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out his dominions, N contributed towards ſup- 
preſſing the ſpirit of rebellion. | 
But many of the reſtleſs barons were flilF in arms, 


in conſequence of which Henry marched imme 
_diately to chaſtiſe them,. and reſtore that peace to 


his kingdom, which their unnatural rebelſion had 
diſturbed. He fizit inveſted the caſtle of Fram- 
lingham, belonging to Hugh Bigod, one of the 
moſt powerful of the Engliſh mal- contents. But 
this nobleman was too well acquainted: with the 
diſpoſition of Henry to attempt defending his for- 
treſs: he therefore opened a negotiation, and ob- 
tained pardon on condition of delivering up his 
caſtles of Framlingham and Bungay. The reſt 
of the diſcontented barons. followed his exam- 


ple, and received their pardons on the like condi- | 


| 


tions. 
During theſe tranſactions in England the French 


king had laid ſiege to Rouen, in which he was joined 
by the earl of Flanders. This re-inforcement 
enabled the French monarch to puſh the ſiege with 
vigour ; and he flattered himſelf with being able to 


reduce the place before Henry could arrive with an | 


army to oppoſe him. In this, however, he was 


greatly deceived. The garriſon made a gallant de- 


fence, and Henry landed before Lewis could even 
reduce the outworks. The preſence of the Engliſh 
monarch ſtruck the enemy with terror: the ſiege 
was immediately raiſed, and the combined forces fled 
with the utmoſt precipitation, leaving all their bag- 
gage in poſſeſſion of the Engliſh monarch. 
Soon after this a conference was propoſed by 
Lewis for bringing about a general peace. 
ropoſition was readily approved by Henry's firſt 
and third ſon, as alfo by the Enghſh monarch him- 
ſelf; but the impetuous and reſtleſs Richard, ſon of 
Henry, was ſtill in arms in Poictou, committing 
acts of hoſtility on all the inhabitants who favoured 
the intereſt of his father, and therefore refuſed to 
come to any accommodation but on his own terms. 
Exaſperated at his obſtinacy, the younger Henry 
with the king of France, gave him up to the re- 
ſentment of his father, to whom they ſwore not to 
give any diſturbance, but, on the contrary, to aſſiſt 
him in reducing his ſtubborn ſon to obedience. 
Richard depending upon the ſupport of the French 
king and his brother, was amazed at finding him- 
felf deſerted by both, and fearing the conſequences 
if he ſhould perſevere, ſent a meſjenger to his 
father, ſoliciting his pardon, and promiſing im- 


mediately to deſiſt from his rebellious proceedings. || pure 
| ſtaying four days, Lewis returned home, but i 


In conſequence of this a conference was agreed to 
be held between Tours and Amboile, where all the 
three ſons made ample ſubmiſſion to their father, 
who allowed each of them penſions, aſſigned caſ- 
tles for their reſidence, and granted pardons to all 
thoſe who had combined with them in their diſobe- 
dience. 

Having thus accommodated all differences 
abroad, Henry returned to England, and com- 
pelled the king of Scotland, then his priſoner, to 
ſign a treaty of peace, in which it was ſtipulated 
that William ſhould do homage to Henry for his 
dominions, as ſhould alſo the . and bitpps 


1 


of Scotland; and that the forts of Edinburgh, 
Berwick, Roxburgh, Jedburgh, and Stirling, ſhould 
be delivered up as ſecurities for the performance 
of the articles. The Scotch king, being releaſed 
from confinement, brought up all his barons, pre- 
lates and abbots, who, with himſelf, did homage 
to Henry in the cathedral church of York, and 
acknowledged him and his ſucceſſors for their 
ſuperior lord, : = 
2 


This | 
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1] oppreſſion of the haughty barons, 
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then with _ his 
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A. D. 1176—1178. Henry, having thus ren. 
dered abortive all the deſigns of his enemies, = 


| plied himſelf, with great diligence, to the purſuit 


of thoſe meaſures that were moſt likely to Procure 
and eſtabliſh. a general tranquillity throughout his 


kingdom. He eſtabliſhed laws for the ſuppreſſion 


of murder, robbery,. burning of houſes, and coun. 
terfeiting the coin; according to which the per. 
petrators of thoſe offences were to be puniſheg 
by the amputation of the right-hand, and right. 
foot. Though the ordeal trial was not entirely 
aboliſhed, its influence was conſiderably leſſeneg. 
and perſons who had been ſubjected to this ſcru. 
tiny, and eſcaped, were liable to a legal inveſii. 
gation of their conduct, and, in caſe of convic. 
tion, baniſhed the kingdom. 

In order that the laws might be properly exe. 
cuted, Henry divided the kingdom into ſix parts 
and appointed judges to make regular circuits, "Aa 
the purpoſe of trying cauſes, and protecting the 
inferior claſſes of his ſubjects from the cruelty and 
He likewiſe 
reſtored the mode of trial by jury, which, through 
the prevalence of the abſurd and barbarous cu. 
toms of deciding conteſts by the ordeal and ſingle 
combat, had almoſt grown into diſuſe. To ſe- 
cure his dominions Fon the horrors that had 
been experienced from the formidable oppoſition 
of the refractory barons to the regal authority, 
he cauſed moſt of thoſe caſtles, which had been 


erected and fortified during the late civil diſcords, 


to be demoliſhed ; and eſtabliſhed a regular mi- 
litia to ſecure his dominions from foreign invaſion, 
Theſe wiſe regulations produced tranquillity 
throughout the kingdom; his people were pro- 
tected, contented and happy. 

A. D. 1179. Lewis, the French king, being worn 


| out with age, was deſirous of reſigning his croyn 


to his fon Philip; but that young prince being 
taken ill on the day appointed for his coronation, 
Lewis, contrary to the advice of his council, un- 
dertook a pilgrimage for his recovery to the ſhrine 
of St. Thomas a Becket. Henry, being apprized 
of his arrival, met the French monarch at Dove, 


and accompanied him to Canterbury, where the; i 


both paid their devotions at the altar of St. Tho- 
mas. Lewis offered a maſſy cup of pure gold, 
beſtowed upon the monks a grant of two hundrel 
gallons of wine annually, and freed them from al 
duties on ſuch goods as they ſhould, in future 
purchaſe in any part of his dominions. After 


a ſhort time after his arrival was feized with u 


apoplectic fit, of which he died, leaving the crow Wn 


to his ſon Philip, 


No material tranſaction occured from this tin We 
till the year 1183, when young Henry (who v3 Wa 
queen at the court of France) i 

again unſheathed the ſword of rebellion again 
his father, in which he was protected by the am- 
bitious and aſpiring Philip, king of Franc. 
Young Henry committed ſeveral acts of hoſtil- 
ties in his father's territories, but was ſtopped u 
his proceedings by illneſs, being ſeized with 


violent fever at Martel, a caſtle in the neighbou 


hood of Limoges. Finding himſelf in the mot 
imminent danger, he be ack a meſſenger "8 


"I 
'S [| a. 


his father, intreating the favour of a yiſit, that * Wn 


might die with the ſatisfaction of having obtain 


the forgiveneſs of a parent he had ſo grolly |S 
fended. Henry, fearful of truſting himſelf in i 
power of thoſe about the perſon of his ſon, * 
fuſed to viſit him; but ſent a ring by one of " ; 
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lates as à token of his bleſſing and pardon. The 
biſhop, found young Henry near his end, and re- 


ceived his dying requeſt, that his father would for- 


ive his undutiful behaviour ;. that he would pay 
his knights and attendants their ſalaries, and par- 
don the barons of Guienne, whom he had excited 
to rebellion. The biſhop promiſed to relate theſe 


requeſts-to his father, and on his return to Eng- 


jand, faithfully performed his promiſe; but be- 


fore an anſwer could be returned, the prince paid the 


debt of nature, on the lith of June, in the 28th 


year of his age; leaving his wife Margaret with- 
out iſſue. As ſoon as Henry heard of his ſon's: 
death, he burſt forth into the moſt exceſſive la- 
mentations of grief, and accuſed himſelf of in- 
humanity for not having given him in perſon that 


aſſurance of forgiveneſs, which he had only ſent 
by another hand. i N 

A. D. 1185. In the ſpring of this year Hera- 
clius, patriarch of Jeruſalem, arrived in England, 
attended by the-grand-maſters of the knights-tem- 
plars and hoſpitallers, on an embaſſy from Bald- 
win, king of Jeruſalem, to ſohcit the aſſiſtance of 


Henry againſt the infidels in the Holy Land. The 


atriarch preſented the Engliſh monarch with the 
— of the Holy Sepulchre, and thoſe of the 
Tower of David, in token of their deſire to place 
the crown of the Holy City on his head. Henry, 


- 


b: however, refuſed the offer, but afterwards gave 
Fo, ooo marks of ſilver, in order to aſſiſt the Chriſ- 
duns againſt the inſidels. 


A. D. 1186. The tranquillity of the Engliſh 


| monarch was now diſturbed by the conduct of his 
two ſons Richard and Geoffrey, who again broke 


into open rebellion againſt their father. Prince 


# Richard, diſguſted at a deſign formed by his father 
of ſettling Guienne upon John, his youngeſt bro- 
ther, departed the kingdom, and made prepara- 
tions for ſeizing by force thoſe dominions which 
he thought belonged ſolely to himſelf. His bro- 
ther Geoffrey peremptorily demanded of Henry, 
that Anjou ſhould be annexed to his duchy of Bri- 
© tany. This demand, however, was abſolutely re- 
fuſed, upon which Geoffrey repaired immediately 
to the court of France, in order to ſolicit aſſiſt- 
ance againſt his father: but before Philip could 
give any poſitive anſwer to his requeſt, Geoffrey, 
was killed in a tournament at Paris. This acci- 
Lent delivered Henry from the enterprizes of the 
moſt vicious of his ſons, Geoffrey being a prince 
in whom pride, diflimulation and perfidy, were at 
once united. No principle of honour could bind, 
no precept of religion could reſtrain, that headlong 
prince. In ſhort, he practiſed every kind of vice, 
and, for that reaſon, was diſtinguiſhed by the op- 
probrious epithet of The Child of Perdition. 
7 (who wi RS 
of France) i 
ion again N 
by the a- 


A. D. 1187. This year Henry received advice 


chat the city of Jeruſalem was taken by the valiant 
nd politic Saladine, ſultan of Egypt, and that 
ey de Luſignan (the laſt prince that ſwayed the 
eeptre of that kingdom) was in the hands of the 

Wiidels. This melancholy intelligence rekindled 

he ardour and enthuſiaſm of the warriors of Eu- 
Pope, and in particular Henry and Philip, who 
emed to vie with each other in their readineſs to 
end ſuccours to Paleſtine. They both took the 


Frols, and both ordered, that ſuch of their ſubjects 


Ki 8 did not chuſe to engage in the cruſade, ſhould 
I the tenth part of their revenues, and move- 


ble effects, to defray the expence of the arma- 


Fat, and this impoſt was diſtinguiſhed by the 


Wane of „ Saladine's Tax.” 
A. D. 1188, But notwithſtanding the ſeeming 
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ſincerity of Philip for directing his attention to- 
wards ſupporting the cruſades in Paleſtine, yet his 
conduct ſoon evinced how much more deſirous he 
was of enlarging his own dominions. Taking ad- 
vantage of a quarrel that happened between prince 
Richard, and Raymond count of Thoulouſe, he 
led an army into Berry, burnt Mount Richard, and 
took ſeveral towns in Auvergne. This perfidious 
conduct highly enraged the Engliſh monarch, who 
went over to Normandy, and put himſelf at the 
head of a powerful army. His ſon Richard joined 
him, and the great ſucceſs they met with in their 
enterprizes ſoon obliged Philip to ſolicit a con- 


ference. This was accordingly held, and a treaty 


of peace being concluded between the contending 
monarchs, Henry returned with his forces to Eng- 
land. 

A. D. 1189. But it was not long before Henry 
ſufficiently experienced the perfidy of the French 
monarch, That ambitious prince treacherouf] 
brought over to his intereſt young Richard, who 
once more unſheathed the ſword againſt his aged 
parent. The conjunctive princes ſoon made them- 
lelves maſters of ſeveral capital places belong- 
ing to Henry, who, in conſequence thereof, 
haſtily left England, in order to ſtop their farther 
depredations. | 

Henry marched with his troops to the city of 
Mans, which was ſoon after attacked with ſuch re- 
ſolution by the conjunctive forces of Philip and 
Richard, that Henry was obliged to abandon the 
place; in conſequence of which he repaired to the 
caſtle of Chinon, which he ſtrongly fortified, and 
then retired with his army to Saumur. 

After the departure of Henry from Mans, Philip 
and Richard took poſſeſſion of the place, and 
marching into Tourain, made themſelves maſters 
of the city of Tours, from whence they directed their 
courſe towards Saumur; and it is probable they 
would have not only reduced that place, bur alſo 
taken Henry priſoner, had not the neutral princes 
(who could not behold the unnatural alliance be- 
tween Philipand Richard without regret) interpoſed, 
and brought about an accommodation. At their 
inſtigation a treaty was concluded at Cozay, near 
Tours; by which it was ſtipulated that Henry 
ſhould pay twenty thouſand marks to Philip: that 
all his ſubjects both in England and his tranſmarine 
dominions, ſhould ſwear fealty to Richard: that 
thoſe barons who had entered into a confederacy 
with Richard ſhould receive an indemnity for their 
offences : that his own nobles ſhould engage to com- 
pel him to obſerve this treaty; and, in caſe of his 
violating it, ſhould join Philip and Richard againſt 
him. 

Theſe were terms of the moſt humiliating na- 
ture, but Henry's neceſſities compelled him to fign 
them; and to complete his misfortunes, on de- 
manding a liſt of the barons who were to receive 
his pardon, he found at the head of them the name 
of his ſon John, who had always been his favou- 
rite, and in whom he had placed the moſt implicit 
confidence. This ſhock was too great to be ſup- 
ported: Henry broke out into expreſſions of the 


| utmoſt defpair, curſed the hour of his birth, and 


beſtowed on his ungrateful and undutifu! children 
a malediction, which he could not be preyailed on 
to retract. He retired to Chinon in all the an- 
guiſh of awretched parent, where he died of a broken 
heart, two days after ſigning the treaty of Cozay, 

in the 57th year of his age, and 35th of his reign. 
The corpſe of this great prince was treated in the 
like indecent manner as that of the Conqueror of 
England ; 


| 
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England ; for his ſervants, after rifling his ward- 
robe and treaſures, {tripped the royal corpſe naked, 


the pages, leſs brutal than the reſt, threw over it a 
ſhort mantle. In this condition it was viſited by 
his nataral ſon Geoffrey, who alone had behaved 
dutiful, and who attended the corpſe to the nun- 
nery of Fonteveraud, where it lay in ſtate in the 
abby church. The next day Richard, who went 
to view the dead body of his father, and who, not- 
withſtanding his criminal conduct, was not altoge- 
ther deſtitute of feeling, was ſtruck with horror 
and remorſe at the ſight; and, as the people pre 

ſent obſerved, at that very inſtant blood ran 


out of the mouth and noſtrils of the corpfe, he | 


exclaimed that he was his father's murderer, and 
expreſſed, though too late, a deep ſenſe of that 
undutiful behaviour, which had ſo greatly contri- 
buted to the death of an indulgent parent. 
Henry II. was the greateſt prince of his time 
for wiſdom, virtue, and abilities, and the moſt 
powerful in extent of dominion of alt that had 
ever filled the throne of England. His character, 
both in public and private life, 1s almoſt without 
a blemiſh; and he Come to have poſſeſſed every 
accompliſhment both of body and mind, which 
makes a man either eſtimable or amiable. He was 
of a middle ſtature, ſtrong, and well- proportioned: 
his countenance was lively and engaging ; his con- 
verſation affable and pleaſing ; his elocution, eaſy, 
perſuaſive, and always at command. He loved 


peace, but poſſeſſed both bravery and conduct in 


war; was provident without timidity, and tem- 
perate without auſterity. He preſerved an almoſt 
uninterrupted ſtate of health, and kept himſelf 
from corpulency, to which he was ſomewhat in- 
clined, by a moderate diet, and frequent exerciſe, 
of which hunting was his favourite. When the 
affairs of his kingdom permitted him to enjoy lei- 
ſure, he had always recourſe to books, or the con- 
verſation of learned and ingenious men. His pa- 
lace was a kind of academy, and his table a ſchool, 
where the moſt abſtruſe points of government and 
learning were debated. His affections, as well as 
enmities, were warm and durable; and his long 
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experience of the ingratitude and infidelity of mei 
never deſtroyed the natural ſenſibility of his tem. 


in which indecent manner it remained till one of per, which always 18 him to friendſhip and 
e 


| fociety. He was wi 


in council, moderate n 
proſperity, and firm in adverſity. Not ſatisfied 
with forming good and wholeſome laws, he took 
care to ſee them executed with the | ring Pune. 
tuality : for this purpoſe he made frequent tour, 
through all the different parts of his dominion, 


inſpecting the behaviour of his officers and ma. 


giſtrates, and ſeyerely puniſhing/thoſe, who were 
either negligent or unjuſt in the performance of 
their duty. In ſhort, he was at once the king and 
father of his people. | 

This prince ſo far aboliſhed the barbarous ang 
abſurd practice of ſhips being forfeited, which hay. 
pened to be wrecked on any parts of the coaſt, 
that if one man or animal was found alive in the 
ſhip, the veſſel and goods were reſtored to the 
owners. 

He was alfo the firft prince who levied a tax on 
the moveables and perſonal eſtates of his ſubjects, 
nobles as well as commonalty. Their zeal for the 
holy wars made them ſubmit to this innovation 


and a precedent being once ſet, this taxation be- 
| came, in ſome following reigns, the uſual method 


of ſupplying the neceſſities of the crown. 


Remarkable Occurrences during the reign of | 
Henry II. 
A. D. 


1156 London Bridge built with wocd. : 

1176 Begun to be built with ſtane by Peter 
Coleman, a 7 1 The. king contributed to the ad- 
vancement of the work, and the archbiſhop of Can- 
terbury gave 1000 marks. The courſe of the river 
Thames was, for the time, turned another way, by a 
trench dug for that purpoſe, beginning at Batterſea, 
and ending about Rotherhithe. The bridge was about 
33 years in building 

1177 Glaſs windows firſt uſed in private honſes. 

1179 The Jews obtained permiſſion to have a burial-ground 
near every town where they dwelt. Before this time, 
they had hut one in England, which was at London. 

1185 This year there happened a violent earthquake, which 
threw down many churches in different parts of the 
kingdom ; and on the ſame day there was almoſt a toial 
eclipſe of the ſun. | 


0 


REG HAN Y I. 


furnamed Coeur de Lion. 
Acceſſion and coronation of Richard IJ. The Jews in London cruelly treated by the populace. Richar! Þ 


engages in the cruſades, extorts great ſums of money from his ſubjects, and goes over to the continent. 
Maſſacre of the Jes in different parts of the kingdom. Richard marries the king of Navarre's daugh- 


ter. Difturbances in England during the king's abſence. 
Engages aud defeats the Saracens. 
with Satadine, the chief commander of the Infidels, 


Quarrels with the king of France. 


Richard makes himſelf maſter of Cyprus. Þ 
Concludes a three years trut WW 
Dnits. Paleſtine, is ſhipwrecked, taken priſoner, 


and ſent in chains to the emperar of Germany. His brother John endeavours to obtain the ſovercigi). Þ 


Richard is ſet at liberty, and returns to England. Wars with France. 


on his ſubjefts, which occaſions great diſturbances. 
his ceat of mail ta the Roman pontiff. Death and character of Richard. 


A.D.ID ICHARD was moſt feelingly affected 
1189. at the death of his father, and be- 
held, with horror, his former baſe and unnatural 


conduct. He ſaw, in a very different point of 


light, the ſervices of his pretended friends, who 
had inftigated him to draw the ſword of rebel- 
tion, and lift his hand againſt the life of the moſt 
indulgent parent. He therefore diſcharged them 
from his ſervices, and, inſtead of the rewards 
they exrected, loaded them with reproaches. He 


Richard impoſes heavy la 
Takes the biſhep of Beauvais priſoner, and ſens a 


deſpiſed the courtiers who had baſely deſerted tie 
intereſt of their maſter, and placed his confidence 
in thoſe who had ſerved his father with zeal ad 
fidelity. 

As Richard was on the continent at the time of 


his father's death, and no ways apprehenſive of a) 
oppoſition being made to his ſucceſſion, he de. 
termined to adjuſt his affairs in that quarter be. 


fore he embarked for England. In the mean tim | 


he diſpatched meſſengers to London, with * ; 
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CHAP. II. 
r che immediate difcharge of his mother from 
confinement on whom he beſtowed the adminiſtra- 
tion of public affairs during his abſence. | 

Eleanor exerted herſelf ſo warmly in favour of 
Richard, that ſhe ſoon ſecured for him the oaths 
of allegiance from all orders of the ſtare; ſo that 
nothing was wanting but his pretence to have them 
properly ratified. N ; | 
| Richard, having ſettled his affairs on the conti- 
nent, embarked at Barfleur, and ſoon after land- 
ed in England, where he was received by the peo- 

le with the greateſt demonſtrations of joy. On 
his arrival he proceeded to Wincheſter, and there 
took up his reſidence till the ad of September, 
when he repaired to London, and, the following 
day, was crowned at Weſtminſter, by Baldwin, 
archbiſhop of Canterbury. 

The coronation of Richard was celebrated with 
great magnificence ; but it gave riſe to a ſcene of 
the moſt horrid barbarity. The expeditions to the 
Holy Land, and the cruelties inflicted on the Chriſ- 
tians by the infidels, had filled the minds of the 
| ple with a kind of enthuſiaſtic madneſs. What- 
ever had even the molt remote connection with this 
© religious warfare was ſufficient to ſet the whole na- 
tion in a flame. The Jews had long been a de- 
© ſpiſed people, and the ſufferings of the Chriſtians 
at Jeruſalem now raiſed the hatred of the people 
& againſt them to the higheſt pitch. Richard knew 
this, and therefore prudently iſſued a proclama- 
tion, forbidding any of them to appear at Weſt- 
minſter during the ceremony of the coronation. 


2 Thoſe deſpiſed people had long endeavoured, by 


their aſſiduous application to traffic, to ſhake off 
that contempt in which they had been ſo long held 
by the public at large. But their riches, inſtead 
of procuring them favour, excited the avarice, as 
much as their religion did the fury of the people. 
Deſirous of obtaining the protection of the new 
E monarch, they collected among themſelves a very 
conſiderable ſum of money, which they intended 
2 preſenting to Richard on the day of his corona- 
tion. Several of the moſt eminent among them 
vere accordingly ſelected; and, thinking their bu- 
K a ſufficient exemption from the general pro- 


bibition, went to the gates of Weſtminſter-hall 
to tender him their preſent, and compliments of 
Congratulation. The appearance of the Jews, and 
their diſregard of the royal mandate, awakened in 
the minds of the people all the fury of reſentment. 
A tumult immediately took place, and the poor 
£ efenceleſs Jews were murdered by the populace. 
Nor did this ſatisfy their reſentment : they entered 
me city, maſſacred all the Jews they could find, 
plundered their houſes, and then laid them in 
hes. The conflagration and carnage continued 
Ihe whole night, notwithſtanding all the endea- 
yours of the magiſtrates to ſuppreſs the tumult. 
nd thus did ſeveral thouſands of the unfortunate 
| 33 ſacrifices to the reſentment of a deluded 
Pultitude. 


he king was ſo incenſed againſt the authors of 
is inhuman tragedy, that he ordered ſeveral of 
Te Principal leaders of the tumult to be put to 
ech. He likewiſe publiſhed an edict, ſtrictly 
bidding any inſult to be offered to the Jews, 
1m he declared to be equally under his imme- 
ate protection with the reſt of his ſubjects. 
Richard had, a ſhort time before his acceſſion, 
£n the croſs from the hands of the archbiſhop 
Tours, and, being firmly eſtabliſhed on the 
ae, was now determined to make an expedition 
dhe Holy Land. He was, indeed, more a 
id No, 13. 
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ſoldier than a devotee ; and, to gratify his paſ- 
ſion for military honours, and gather laurels in the 
field of Paleſtine, ſcrupled not to ſacrifice at 
once the intereſt of his crown, and the welfare of 
his people. | 

The whole attention of Richard was now en- 
gaged in forming ſchemes for raiſing money to 
defray the expences of the intended expedition. 
He had already ſeized upon his father's treaſures; 
and the biſhop of Ely happening to die without a 
will, Richard confiſcated his eſtate; which was 
very conſiderable, to his own uſe. He laid the 
moſt rigorous impoſts on the people, expoſed 
the crown lands to ſale, and even diſpoſed of the 
great ſeal of England to William Longchamp, 
his firſt miniſter. 

Theſe unwarrantable proceedings gave great un- 
eaſineſs to Ralph de Glenville, the chief juſticiary, 
who expoſtulated with Richard on a conduct fo 
derogatory to his own dignity, and oppreſſive to 
his ſubjects. The king replied, «© He would ſell 
the city of London itſelf, if he could find a pur- 
chaſer,” The upright juſticiary was ſhocked at 
this anſwer, and remonſtrated more freely with the 
king on the conſequences that muſt attend ſuch 
precipitate and unjuſtifiable meaſures. But Rich- 
ard, who would not ſubmit to admonition; fo 
highly reſented the liberty taken by the juſticiary, 
that he deprived him of his poſt, committed him 
to priſon, obliged him to pay fifteen thouſand 
pounds for his liberty, and ſold his poſt of juſticiary 
to the biſhop of Durham for one thouſand marks. 
The king of Scotland, purchaſed for ten thouſand 
marks, his right of ſuperiority over that kingdom, 
an acquiſition of the greateſt conſequence ever 
made by his father, 

Nor were theſe the only methods taken by 
Richard for obtaining a ſufficient ſum of maney 
to carry on-his intended expedition. He obtained 
a bull from pope Clement, empowering him to 
diſcharge from the cruſade all who (having en- 
gaged themſelves in the buſineſs) were unable to 
undertake the expedition, and excuſe others, who 
were unwilling to undergo the fatigues, dn their 
paying a proportional ſum of money. He inſti. 
tuted offices of enquiry into the conduct of the 
magiſtrates throughout the kingdom; not for re- 
formation, but oppreſſion. The innocent and 
guilty ſuffered in common, and nothing but pay- 
ing large ſums into the king's coffers gave ſafety 
to the, one, or indemnity to the other, Thus, 
by theſe illegal proceedings, did Richard reduce the 
patrimony of the crown, exhauſt the ſubitance of 
his people, and proſtitute the juſtice of his coun- 
try, merely to procure a temporary ſupply for 
indulging his religious zeal, and ſatisfying his un- 
bounded vanity. 

Richard had got over to his intereſt the princi- 
pal part of the clergy, ſo that while he was accu- 
mulating treaſures to defray the expences of the 
expedition, they were zealouſly labouring to procure 
him ſoldiers. The pulpits reſounded with the great 
merit of ſerving in the holy wars. The confeſſors 
enjoined no penances but what tended to promote 
the grand deſign of recovering Paleſtine out of 
the hands of the infidels, and freeing the Chriſti- 
ans in that country from the dreadful burthen laid 
on them by the declared enemies of the goſpel. 
In conſequence of this the people were fired with 
enthuſiaſm, and the army ſoon became exceedin 
numerous: nor was there any officer or ſoldier 
who did not furniſh himſelf with common ne- 
ceflaries, either from 4s own property, or 92 

L the 
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the aſſiſtance of thoſe who were equally zealous | 


as himſelf, but from ſome infirmity, unable to 
engage in the expedition, 

Being now ſufficiently ſup lied both with then 
and money, Richard, (after conſtituting Long- 
champ, biſhop of Ely, and Pudſey; biſhop of 
Durham, regents of the Kingdom during his ab- 
fence) embarked his forces at Dover on the 11th 


of December, and landed the ſame day at Grave- 


lines, where he was met by the earl of Flanders, 


who attended him to Normandy. After a ſhort ftay | 


in that duchy, he marched with his forces to Gue 
de St. Remi, where he met Philip, king of France, 
who had engaged to act conjunctively with Rich- 
ard in the intended expedition. The two kings 


ſwore mutually to ſupport each other, and agreed, 


that in caſe either of them died during the cru- 
fades the other ſhould take upon him the com- 


mand of his army, and become maſter of his 


treaſures, in order to carry on the war againſt the 


infidels. et | 
A. D. 1190. Richard had hardly depart- 


ed from his kingdom, when an event took 


place of a moſt melancholy nature, and which || 
might be made by the Sicilians. 


threatened a total annihilation of the wretched 


Jews throughout England. Mad with enthuſiaſm, 


and exaſperated at the cruelties exerciſed on the 
Chriſtians in Paleſtine, the people thought it a 
meritorious act to extirpate every perſon who re- 
fuſed to believe the doctrines of the goſpel, and 
therefore reſolved to make a general maſſacre of 
the Jews throughout the kingdom. Reaſon and 
humanity pleaded in vain: the unfortunate He- 
brews were deftined to deſtruction. Fhe maſſacre 
began at Lynn, where theſe diſtreſſed people were 
all murdered, and their houſes reduced to aſhes. 
A ſimilar fate attended thoſe who reſided at Stam- 
ford, Norwich, St. Edmunſbury, and Lincoln. 
But the moſt tragical ſcene was at York, where 
no leſs than five hundred men, beſides women and 
children, fell ſacrifices to the barbarous fury of 
religious zeal. The deſpiſed Jews, dreading the 
fate of their brethen in other parts of the king- 
dom, prevailed on the governor to admit them 
into the caſtle, hoping, by that means, to avert 
the ſtorm of popular fury which threatened their 
deſtruction. But in this they were fatally miſ- 
taken; for the bigotted multitude ſurrounded the 
caſtle, and attacked the works with the utmoſt 
fury. The Jews offered to purchaſe the li- 
berty of retiring at the price of 

but they pleaded in vain ; the ear of bigotry was 
deaf either to the voice of avarice or compaſſion. 
Driven to deſpair, and finding it impoſſible to de- 
fend themſelves againſt ſuch multitudes of ene- 
miesz. they firſt murdered their wives and children, 
and after throwing their dead bodies over the 
walls upon: the populace, fer fire to the buildings, 
and periſhed” in the flames. The regent Long- 
champ made a ſtrict but fruitleſs enquiry after 
the authors of this horrid tumult. The laws 
wanted power to curb the licentiouſneſs of a bi- 
gotted multitude. 


While theſe melancholy tranſactions were taken. 


place in England, the two kings on the continent 
(Philip and Richard) divided their armies, and 
each proceeded with all expedition, towards Pa- 
Jeſtine, it having been previouſly agreed between 
them to meet at Meſſina. Philip took the rout 


to Genoa, and Richard that to Marſeilles, their 


reſpective fleets having received inſtructions to 
rendezvous at thoſe ports. Richard waned ſome 


days at. Marſeilles, when his fleet: not arriving, | 


; 


all their wches ; 
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time, ſeemed to be 


the nation hy his ſole authority with all 
ranny of a deſpotic monarch. He ordered Geo 
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gallies, and ten large veſſels, on 
board of which he embarked his forces, and ſailed 
for Meſſina in Sicily, leaving orders for his fleet 


he hired twenty 


to follow him with all expedition. This order 
was punctually obeyed, and the fleet reached 
Meſſina as ſoon as the veſſels that had been hiz 
by Richard, who; on his arrival, found Philip 
with his whole navy, ready to join him: but con. 
trary winds, and other accidents occaſioned { 
long a delay, that they were obliged to winter ar 
Meſſina. This delay proved exceeding injurio 


to the enterprize, by laying the foundation g: 


thofe animoſities between Philip and Richard, 


4 
that could never after be removed. 


The long ſtay of the two monarchs at Meſſing 


with their powerful armies greatly alarmed Taq. 


cred, the king, or rather tyrant, of Sicily. Thar 
prince was very ſenſible his deſpotic adminiſtration 
had excited the general hatred of his people, and 
dreaded the conſequences of their putting them. 
felves under the protection of either of the two 
powerful kings. He therefore determined to ſoy 
the ſeeds of animoſity bet Veen them, and prevent, 
by their diſcords, any application taking place that 
Richard had 
long been affianced to Alice, the ſiſter of Philip; 
and that princeſs had been ſent, when very young, 
to the court of England. The conſummation of 
this marriage, which had been delayed on various 
pretences, had furniſhed Philip with reafon for 
quarrelling with Henry II. but the matter, at that 

8 Tancred revived 
the contention, by inſinuating that his honour wa, 
concerned in the marriage of his ſiſter, and tha: 
there was room ſufficient to ſuſpect the ſincerity d 
Richard. The French monarch, alarmed at the 
ſuggeſtions of Tancred, immediately demanded 
that Richard ſhould conſummate the nuptials; but 
the Engliſh monarch gave ſufficient proofs that 
Alice had violated the contract of marriage, hay. 
ing been with child by his father. Philip wa 
amazed at this intelligence ; but thought it more 


prudent to bury in filence the diſhonour of his 


family, than inſiſt further on the performance of 
the marriage. 

The two kings now made the neceſſary prepart- 
tions for reimbarking their forces, and proceeding, 
with all expedition, to Paleſtine: but queen Eleanor 
arriving with the princeſs of Berangera, daughte! 
to Sanchez, king of Navarre (to whom Richard 


was foon after married) he determined, on this ac- 
count, to make a longer ſtay in Sicily: upon which 


Philip, being ſtrongly importuned by the Chriſi- 
ans of Paleſtine to come to their aſſiſtance, took 
leave of Richard, who attended him to the ſes 
ſide, and the two monarchs, at parting, expreſſed 
themſelves in the higheſt terms of mutual friend 


' ſhip. 


Queen Eleanor now gave her ſon a faithful a. 


| count of the ſtate of affairs in England, the 


principal particulars of which were as follow; 
Longchamp, (one of the regents) diſdaining v 
have a colle 


the biſhop of Durham into priſon, and governel 
the tf 


frey, the king's: natural. brother, who had be 


elected to the ſee of York, to be arreſted ; bur 


the archbiſhop, having received intelligence d 
his deſign fled to the monaſtery of St. Mart 


and took ſanctuary in the church. The regen 
officers paid no regard to the ſanctity of the * 
they dragged him from che altar in his ſacerds 
g | be 
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Exaſperated at this ungenerous treatment, Rich- 


* heir effects reſtored. 
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| Tſe tyrannical proceedings excited the uni- 
. dereſtation of all ranks of people, but not 
| ene ſo than the clergy. The biſhop of Lincoln 


WS communicated all concerned in this ſacrilegious 


Holence, and the ſentence was confirmed in a 
eneral convocation held at Reading. The bi- 


: ſhops even threatened the kingdom with an inter- 
dict, if Geoffrey was not immediately releaſed. 
WS The regent was now ſufficiently alarmed, and 


therefore, for his own ſafety, thought proper to 
© cive orders for the enlargement of the prince, 
pat this did not fatisfy the clergy, who determined 


0 put a final period to the deſpotic adminiſtta- 


don of Longchamp. Accordingly, a general aſ- 
E jembly of the nobles and prelates was held at 


Reading, before whom the regent was ſummoned | 


to appear, in order to anſwer for his conduct. 


ne returned for anſwer that he would attend, but; | 


being conſcious his actions would not bear in- 


WT {>cction, fled to London, and ſhut himſelf up in 


che Tower. He ſoon found it impoſſible to de- 
fend that fortreſs any length of time, and there- 
ſore ſubmitted to appear before the great council 


| Jof the nation, who immediately deprived him of ; 
This poſts; in conſequence of which, finding him- | 


elf deſerted by thoſe who had baſked in the ſun- 
mine of his greatneſs, he paſſed over to the con- 
Frinent, in order to apply to the pope for redreſs. 
Aſter the departure of Longchamp, the great ſeal 
was given to Walter, archbiſhop of Rouen, à 
Fperſon of great prudence, modeſty and integrity, 
Who always conſulted his colleagues in the affairs 


f government, and, by his prudent management, 


Weſtored peace and tranquillity to the nation. But 


to return to affairs on the continent. Ee 

A. D. 1191. Richard ſtaid ſome time at Meſſina 
after the departure of Philip; but at length em- 
barked his forces on the 1oth of April, his whole 


| fleet conſiſting of 150 ſail of large ſhips, and 53 


Ewell armed gallies. Queen Eleanor returned to 
England; but Berangera, and his ſiſter, the 


1 
Nxpedition. | 

& Before Richard could reach the coaſt of Syria, 
deadful ſtorm aroſe, which ſeparated his fleet, 
Wand three of his largeſt ſhips were ſtranded on 
Phe iſland of Cyprus. Iſaac, the emperor, or ty- 


Fant of that iſland, though a profeflor of the | 
Thriſtian religion, was ſo far from alfiſting theſe | 


Wintrefled ſoldiers (who were going to Afia to de- 
end the perſecuted followers of their common 
alter) that he uſed them in a very cruel man- 
Per, and committed them all to' cloſe confine- 


. 


rd, who had taken ſhelter in the harbours of 
Eandia, ſent a meſſenger to the tyrant, demanding 
Pat his ſubjects ſhould be ſet at liberty, and 
But Ifaac, inſtead of com- 
ing with fo reaſonable a demand, returned a 
F<) infolent anſwer to Richard. In conſequence 


this the Engliſh monarch immediately ſailed 


© Cyprus landed his forces, and totally routed 
e Yrant's army, Iſaac, who was kumbled by a 
ale ſtroke of adverſity, laid his' crown at the 
| ccof Richard, who ſent him in chains to Tripoli 
. * ia, and the conqueror by the general conſent 
N. 4 People, was placed on the Cyprian throne. 
ich ard ſtayed a ſhort time at Cyprus;- duting 

" he was married to Berangera, and they 
crowned- at Limiſſo, the capital of the 


cc both 
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him and his retinue to Europe. 
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iſland; A few days after the. performance of theſe 
ceremonies Richard embarked for Paleſtine, car- 
rying with him the daughter of the Cyprian 


| 1 In this paſſage he took à very large ſhip 


elonging to Saladine, the chief commander of 


the infidels. She was laden with proviſiens and 


Military ſtores for the gatriſon of Acre, together 
with a reinforcement of 1400 troops. 

The Engliſh army landed time enough to ſhare 
in. the glory of taking Acre, which had been ſome 
time beſieged by the French monarch. Richard 
was welcomed to the Chriſtian camp by Philip in 
perſon; and it was determined by the two mo- 
narchs to preſs the ſiege with the ütmoſt yigour. 


| By this ws ln ot owt the moſt ama- 


Zing acts o 


«= 0 0 


pectations. | 1 
The diſtinguiſhed valour of Richard during the 
ſiege of Acre, his liberality to the ſoldiers, and 


the magnificence he diſplayed on every occaſion, 


procured him the hearts of the cruſaders, and filled 
the breaſt of Philip with malignant jealouſy. He, 


however, concealed his paſſion, till a diſpute, 


which now happened between Guy de Luſignan, 
and Conrade, marquis of Montſerrat, relative to 
the crown of Jeruſalem, gave him an opportunity 
of expreſſing his reſentment, Richard eſpouſed 


| the pretenſions of the former, and Philip thoſe of 
| the latter. 
ucen Dowager of Sicily, attended him on rhe || 


During this conteſt, which, 1n reality, 
had nothing more than an empty title for its object 
(the city of Jeruſalem being then in the hands of 


the infidels) ſeveral ſharp meſſages paſſed between 


them; and Richard complained that Philip ob- 
ſtructed the progreſs of the confederate army; 


adding, that he was ready to ſacrifice every per- 
; onal conſideration to the intereſt of the cauſe he 
had, at ſuch expence, undertaken to ſupport. 


It ſoon, however, appeared that Philip was de- 


' termined to abandon the enterprize, but, aſhamed 


to avow his real motives, had recourſe to artifice. 
and deception. He pretended that the climate of 


' Paleſtine did not agree with his conſtitution, and 


therefore deſired of Richard that he would permit 
him to return. Richard, after exacting from him 
the moſt dreadful oath that he would not attempt 
any thing againſt his dominions, but, on the con- 


trary, protect and defend them to the utmoſt of his 
power, conſented to his departure, and even fur- 


niſhed him with two of his beſt ſfiips for carrying 
Philip left the 
command of his army to the duke of Burgundy: 
and after giving him ſtrict orders to pay the ſame 


obedience to the King of England as to himſelf, 
failed to his dominions. Nor was Philip the only 


perſon who deſerted the enterprize; multitudes 


followed his example, ſo that the numerous army 
,of the Chriſtians was greatly reduced in number. 


After the departure of the French monarch, 


Richard determined to attempt ſome enterprize 
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worthy the name of the leader of the Chriſtiam ar- 
mies. He accordingly made a general attack on 
Saladine's camp; but met with ſo powerful a re- 
fiſtance, that he was obliged to retreat with con- 
ſiderable loſs. But this rebuff made no change in 
Richard's reſolutions : that martial ſpirit, which 
was his ruling paſſion, ſupported him under 
every misfortune. He determined to march his 
forces from Acre to Joppa, and fortify all the 
places that ſhould fall into his hands. 

Saladine was no ſtranger to the deſigns of Rich- 
ard, and therefore poſted himſelf in the way, at 
the head of an army of three hundred thoufand 
men, to oppoſe his paſſage. Richard glowed at 
this opportunity of ſignalizing his courage, fully 
pr ed that, if he could defeat the army of 

aladine, he ſhould open to himſelf a free paſſage 
to Jeruſalem, and, perhaps, make himſelf maſter 
of that city in a ſhort time, 

The two armies meeting, they both prepared for 
a general e which was to decide the 
fate of thouſands, and, poſſibly, of Paleſtine it- 
ſelf, The right wing of the Chriſtian army was 
commanded by James d'Avefnes, and the left by 
the duke of Burgundy, while Richard in perſon 
fed the center, or main body. Saladine had con- 
cealed part of his troops on the right behind ſome 
hills, which covered them from the ſight of the 
Chriſtians. On this body of reſerve he placed his 
oreateſt hopes of victory; and therefore, without 
altering his poſition, waited the attack of the enemy, 
who began the action with their right wing. The 
Saracens ſupported the ſhock with great reſolu- 
tion ; and, by the ſuperiority of numbers, put 
that body into great diſorder. Their leader, James 
d'Aveſnes was ſlain, while endeavouring to rally 
his broken troops, and lead them once more a- 


gainſt the infidels. The duke of Burgundy, at the | 


head of the left wing, made a furious attack upon 
the right of the enemy. The Saracens, for ſome 
time, ſupported themſelves gallantly till at length 
Saladine gave orders for a retreat, upon which the 
duke followed them a conſiderable way from the 
main body of the army. Saladine perceiving his 
left wing ſtood firm, and that the duke of Bur- 

undy was ſeparated from the reſt of the allied 
ices, Led the body that lay concealed behind 


the hills to move forward. Theſe troops accord- | 


ingly deſcended the eminences with ſuch amazing 
rapidity, that the duke's forces were furrounded, 
and prodigious numbers of them put to the 
ſword. 

Richard no ſooner ſaw the ſituation of the duke 
than he immediately marched to his aſſiſtance, and 
fell on the troops of Saladine with ſuch aftoniſhing 
impetuoſity, that they were ſoon compelled to give 
way. The valour of Richard entirely changed 


the fortune of the day, and Saladine was obliged. 


to reinforce his right wing with part of his troops 
from the left. This motion, which cauſed ſome 
diſorder in that part of the Saracens army, gave 
the right wing of the Chriſtians time to recover 
themſelves, who fell on the remainder of the left 
wing of the enemy with ſuch reſolution, that they 
were obliged to ſave themſelves by a precipitate 
fight. 

In the mean time Richard maintained the bat- 
tle againſt the right wing with the moſt aſto- 
niſhing reſolution, in fpite of the great ſuperiority 
of the enemy, who now directed their whole force 
againſt the Engliſh monarch, Richard would, 
however, have been in the moſt imminent 


danger, had not his right wing, meeting with no 
I | | 
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himſelf under a tree, and fell aſleep. 
however, ſoon rouſed by the approach of a ſmall 
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farther oppoſition, advanced to his aſiſtance. Tj, 
Saracens, finding themſelves attacked in flank h. 


a freſh body of forces, began to give way; no. 


was it in the power of Saladine, though he exert. 


ed his utmoſt, to rally them. The Chriſtians tg, 


advantage of this diſorder, and preſſed the San. 
cens with, ſuch vigour, that they betook ther, 
ſelves to flight, leaving no leſs than 50,009 in. 


fidels dead on the field of battle. 


In conſequence of this defeat, the Saracem 
abandoned the maritime cities of Aſcalon, Cxfare, 
and Joppa, after demoliſhing the fortification; 
Richard, marched with his victorious troops tg 
Joppa, where he ſtaid ſome time to repair the for- 
tifications, thinking, if, in his future efforts aoain} 
the infidels, he ould be compelled to retreat 
that would be a ſecure port from whence he mich 
embark his forces for Europe. : 

During Richard's ſtay at Joppa an event tock 
place whieh had like to have coſt him his life. He 
was exceeding fond of hunting, and frequently 
amuſed himſelf with that diverſion in the neigh- 
bourhood, attended only by a few of his moſt inti. 
mate friends. As he was one day returning from 
the chace, with only fix perſons in his train, being 
greatly fatigued, he alighted from his horſe, laid 
He was, 


party of Saracen horſe paſling by the place. Ri. 
chard immediately got up, mounted his horle, and, 
as the Saracens were few in number, purſued them 
ſome time. The Saracens pretended to fly be- 
fore him, but artfully drew Richard into an am- 
buſcade, where he was ſuddenly ſurrounded by a 
ſquadron of horſe. The king defended himlelf 


with great bravery for a conſiderable time, without 


| 
| 


i 


| 
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uſed for the ſafety of his maſter. 


4 


; 


the leaſt thought of retreating, notwithſtanding the 


prodigious diſparity of numbers. But even the 
valour of Richard would have been exerted in 
vain, had not one of his attendants, by a remark- 
able preſence of mind, ſaved him from impending 
deſtruction. No leſs than four of his attendants 
were already flain, when William Deſpreaux, 2 
molt ſincere friend to Richard, cried out, in the 
Saracen language, Hold! I am the king of Eng- 
land.” The eyes of the Saracens were now direct 
ed to Deſpreaux; and thoſe engaged with Richard 
immediately left him, that they might have a ſhare 
in ſeizing the perſon whom they imagined to be the 
Engliſh monarch. This ſtratagem gave Richard 


| the opportunity of eſcaping from the enemy. Del- 


| preaux did not diſcaver himſelf till he was taken 


before Saladine, when, falling at his feet, he in. 
genuouſly acknowledged the deception he hal 
Saladine com. 
manded his fidelity, treated him with the greatet 
reſpect, and gave him his liberty. 

Richard, having finiſhed the fortifications 


Joppa, began his march towards Jeruſalem, full Wa 
reſolved, if poſſible, to make himſelf maſter 0 
On his way he met with the army d | 


that city. | 
Saladine, which was drawn up on the plains d 


Rama, in order to diſpute his paſſage. In conic i 
quence of this another deſperate battle enſucb 
which was continued, for ſome time, with gien 
obſtinacy on both ſides, till at length victory de 
clared in favour of Richard, and the Saracemb 
after ſuſtaining conſiderable loſs, were obliged 0 


ſave themſelves by a precipitate flight. 
After this victory, Richard, having now no ob 


E ö 
ſtacle in his way, proceeded on his march toward 


Jeruſalem: but the Knights Templars (who wet 


in the intereſt of Philip of France, and che | 
10 


VIt- 


The 
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Xert- 


Car. II. | ; 
ious of the glory which Richard muſt 
8 he make a conqueſt of the Holy 


took City) perſuaded the Engliſh monarch to lay aſide 
Sara. his deſign till the enſuing ſpring, and take up 
hem. his winter quarters at Aſcalon. Richard who did 
© in- not ſuſpect the real motive of the knights, fol- 


lowed their advice, marched directly to Aſcalon, 


acem and rebuilt the fortifications which had been 
faren, demoliſhed by the forces of Saladine. 

tions. A. D. 1192. Richard had not been long at 
ps to Aſcalon when the contention, which had, ſome 
e for- time before, commenced between Guy de Luſig- 
gain nan and the marquis of Conrade, relative to the 
etreat, crown of Jeruſalem, was revived; the conſequence 
might of which was, that the duke of Burgundy re- 

fuſed to act any longer in conjunction with the 

t took Engliſh, and the French troops retired into places 
e. He of ſafety, and ſpent their time in luxury and in- 
[uently dolence. | 

neigh- Anxious for making himſelf maſter of Jeruſa- 
t inti- lem (the great object for which the cruſade had 
g from been undertaken) Richard put an end to the diſ- 
being pute by declaring the marquis of Conrade ſove- 
e, laid reign of Jeruſalem ; but, at the ſame time gave 
ic was, WS Guy areal, for the loſs of a nominal, dignity, by 
a imall WE preſenting him with the crown of Oo. The 
e. R. marquis, who was then at Tyre, pleaſed with ob- 
ic, and, . taining the honour he had ſo long deſired, made 
:d them WS preparations for joining the Chriſtian army at 
fly be- Aſcalon; but before he could embark with his 
an am- forces, he was ſtabbed in the ſtreets of that city by 
ed bya two aſſaſſins. 

humic BREE This accident proved a freſh obſtruction to the 
without WS progreſs of the Chriſtian army; but the widow of 
ding the che marquis being ſoon after married to Henry count 
ven th! of Champagne, that nobleman was, in her right, 
erted in declared king of Jeruſalem ; and, at his ſolicita- 
remark- tion, the French conſented” to join the army of 
1pending WS Richard, who immediately marched towards the 
ttendants capital of Paleſtine. 

\reaux, 1 When Richard arrived within the neighbour- 
tn in the hood of Jeruſalem he fortuuately met with the ca- 
; of Eng: ravan of the Saracens, which had come from Ba- 
»w direct. bylon, and conſiſted of three thouſand camels, and 
1 Richarl four thouſand mules, loaded with the rich mer- 
ve a ſha BS chandize of the Eaſt, and eſcorted by ten thouſand 
| to be tit BS horſe. The Saracens no ſooner perceived the 
e Richard WR Chriſtian army than they began to retreat; but 
my. Deb Richard, at the head of five thouſand cavalry, at- 
was taken Bl tecked them with ſuch fury that they were put to 
et, he m fr, and the whole caravan fell into the hands 
n he bal et che Chriſtians, Richard, who was equally ge- 
dine com. 


ncrous and brave, diſtributed the whole booty, 
which was of prodigious value, among his troops. 
= lnmediately after this ſucceſsful incident, Ri- 
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ne greater 


c:tions à chard marched with his army to the neighbour- 
lem, ful! WA ing eminences, from the ſummits of which they had 
maſter c fair proſpect of the celebrated city of Jeruſalem, 
e army nd the reduction of which was the great object of 
plains a all their labour and toil. But when Richard 
In con Phought himſelf ſure of conqueſt, and of putting 
le enivc Be glorious period to the expedition, his hopes were 
with geen Fendered abortive by diviſions among the leaders 
victory * f the confederate army. It was urged, 1n a coun- 
e Saracen, BE! of war, that the ſcarcity, which then prevailed 
obliged u the neighbouring countries would render it dif- 
17 cult, if not impoſſible, to procure proviſions ne- 
o 90 ᷣ U ecſary for their ſubſiſtence, and that therefore it 
ch 10a” ould be imprudent, at leaſt for the preſent, to at- 
who * pt inveſting the city. 
and de 


or theſe reaſons were far from being ſatisfac- 
do Richard, who determined to lay ſiege to 


city, which was then very thin of troops, great 
| No. 13, 
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numbers having been drawn out to reinforce the 
army of Saladine. The duke of Burgundy, find- 
ing it impoſſible to divert Richard from his deſign, 
and at the ſame time envious of the glory which 
the Engliſh monarch would acquire by the reduc- 
tion of Jeruſalem, drew off his forces, and march- 
ed directly to Tyre; and his example was fol- 
lowed by the duke of Auſtria; general of the French. 
forces. 

Theſe were diſcouraging circumſtances to Ri- 
chard, whoſe mind was ſo bent on the reduction of 
Jeruſalem, that he even ſubmitted to folicit the 
aſſiſtance of the duke of Burgundy, and the count 
of Champagne himſelf, the nominal king of 
Jeruſalem, undertook the office of ambaſſador. 

But every attempt was made in vain. Steady to 
his purpoſe of depriving Richard of the glory of 
taking the capital of Paleſtine, the duke abſo- 
lutely refuſed to join the Chriſtian army. The 


| Engliſh monarch was therefore obliged to abandon 


the enterprize, and accordingly marched his army 
to Acre. But he had hardly reached the neigh- 
bourhood of that city, when advice was received 
that Saladine had taken Joppa, and was preſſing 
the ſiege of the caſtle with ſuch fury, that unleſs 
a ſpeedy relief arrived, the garriſon muſt be com- 
pelled to ſurrender, 

In conſequence of this intelligence, Richard 
(who never abandoned his ſoldiers in diſtreſs) 
marched with his forces to Joppa, whither he had 
no ſooner arrived than he fell on the beſiegers with 
ſuch aſtoniſhing fury, that they immediately gave 
up the enterprize, threw down their arms, and fled 
with the utmoſt precipitation. 

But notwithſtanding this ſucceſs, it was impoſ- 
ſible for Richard (whoſe army was materially 
weakened by the deſertion of the dukes of Bur- 
gundy and Auſtria) to defeat the numerous armies 
of Saladine, and carry his victories to the gates of 
Jeruſalem. At the ſame time, the violent enthu- 
haſm of the cruſaders in general began to yield to 
time and fatigue ; and they were now more deſirous 
of viſiting their own country than the capital of 
Paleſtine. Richard was no ſtranger to their wiſhes, 
and therefore determined to take the opportunity of 
coming to an accommodation with Saladine. Ac- 
cordingly, a three year's truce was concluded be- 
tween them, by which it was agreed, that Acre, 
Joppa, and ſome other ſea-port towns in Paleſ- 
tine, ſhould remain in poſſeſſion of the Chriſtians, 
and that all of that religion ſhould have liberty to 
perform pilgrimages to Jeruſalem unmoleſted. 

Saladine continued faithful to his engagements, 
but did not live to ſee the expiration of the time 
limited for the truce, being ſuddenly taken off at 
Damaſcus juſt before that period arrived. He was 
a prince of the greateſt humanity and moderation ; 
and his death was lamented by the Chriſtians. The 

| laſt action of his life deſerves to be particu- 
larly noticed. He ordered that, at his tuneral, 
his ſhirt ſhould be carried on the point of 
a lance through every ſtreet in Damaſcus, 
while a crier preceding it, proclaimed, with a 
loud voice, „ This is all that remains of the 
mighty Saladine, the conqueror of the Eaſt.” By 
his laſt will, he left conſiderable charities to be 
diſtributed to the poor of every denomination : 
the Chriſtian, Jew and Mahometan, ſhared „ 
the bounty of the generous and humane Saladine. 

After ſigning the truce with Saladine, Richard, 
having no fartherebuſineſs of importance to de- 
tain him in Paleſtine, reſolved to haſten, with all 
expedition, to England. He accordingly embarked 
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on board a large veſſel bound for the iſle of Corfu, 
from whence he- ſet ſail in order to land on the 
coaſt of Italy ; but was unfortunately ſhipwrecked 
near Raguſa in the gulph of Venice, He knew 
the danger of croſſing 10 large an extent of terri- 
tory with his attendants, and therefore diſguiſed 
himſelf in the habit of a pilgrim, intending to 
travel through Germany, as the ſafeſt way, to his 
own dominions. But, unluckily, ſome German 
officers, who had ſerved under Leopold, duke 
of Auſtria at the ſiege of Acre, happened to re- 
collect the perſon of the royal pilgrim, and gave 
their maſter the pleaſing information. Leopold, 
rejoiced at the thoughts of having the Engliſh mo- 
narch in his power, ordered him to be ſeized in 
the night at a village near Vienna, and ſent him in 
chains to the emperor. 

As ſoon as the captivity of Richard was known 
in England, a general conſternation took place 
throughout the kingdom. His brother John (who 
had long formed a deſign of uſurping the Engliſh 
throne) conſidered it as a very fortunate event, 
and determined, if poſſible, to improve it to his 
own advantage. To effect this he went over to 
France, and ſolicited the protection of Philip, 
whom he knew to be an inveterate enemy to his 
brother. In conſequence of this, queen Eleanor 
exerted herſelf in the cauſe of Richard, and earneſtly 
conjured the council to take every precaution to 
render abortive the ungenerous deſigns of John. 

A.D. 1193. The perfidious Philip received John 
with open arms, and a treaty was concluded be- 
tween them, by which it was ſtipulated that the 
latter ſhould deliver up to Philip a great part 
of Normandy ; and that John ſhould receive, 
in return, the inveſtiture of all the reſt of 
Richard's tranſmarine dominions. In conſequence 


of this treaty Philip invaded Normandy at the 


head of a powerful army, made himſelf maſter of 
laces, and extended his ravages to the 
gates of Rouen. But the time of the ſervice of 
his vaſſals being expired, he concluded a truce 
with the Engliſh regent, who agreed to pay him 


twenty thouſand marks to withdraw his army. 


During theſe baſe tranſactions, the warlike 


Richard was ſuffering every kind of inſult and in- 


dignity in a German priſon. A warrior, who, at the 
head of his army, made even the mighty Saladine 
tremble, was now treated with contempt by the 


very perſon who ought to have protected him. 


The unfortunate Richard was at length taken be- 
fore the diet, and accuſed of ſeveral crimes, which 


had no exiſtence but in the malignant minds of 


his enemies. He juſtified himſelf with an elo- 


quence that confounded his perſecutors, and co- 
vered them with confuſion, and remonſtrated with 
them on the cruel treatment he had received in a 
country that had expreſſed the utmoſt ardour for 
the cruſade, and by princes who profeſſed the 


tenets of the goſpel. The princes of the diet 


were aſhamd of the emperor's conduct, and loudly 


declared they could not ſuffer the Germanic body 
to be ſtained with the imputation of violating the 
laws of nature and nations, by detaining in priſon, 
without any juft cauſe, the perſon of a great king, 
who had ſo nobly ventured his life in the cauſe of 
Chriſtianity. The emperor was alarmed at this 
declaration, and offered to ſet Richard at liberty; 
but demanded 150,000 marks as a ranſom, of 
which 100,000 were to be paid to him before his 
releaſement, and hoſtages delivered to the duke of 
Auſtria, for the payment of the remainder at a fu- 
ture period, | 
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As ſoon as the emperor's demand was made 
known in England, every method was taken that 


utmoſt expedition. Twenty ſhillings were levicd 
on every knight's fee, and the money then in che 
treaſury applied to purchaſe the liberty of a prince 
who had ſo gallantly reduced the power of the inf. 
dels. The plate in the churches and monaſterje, 
was melted.down : the nobles, biſhops and abbotz 
paid a fourth part of their annual revenues; the 
3 clergy a tenth of their tithes; and Wi. 
iam, king of Scotland contributed two thouſand 
marks towards the king's ranſom. The neceſſary 
ſum being thus raiſed, queen Eleanor, accom. 
panied by Walter, archbiſhop of Rouen, went oye; 
to the continent, paid that part of the mong 
then demanded by the emperor, and delivered up 
the hoſtages to the duke of Auſtria, for the re. | 
mainder; in conſequence of which Richard wx 
immediately ſet at liberty, in the preſence of the 
archbiſhops of Mentz and Cologne, and moſt f! 
the German nobility. . ; 
A. D. 1194. Richard had not long left the F 
imperial court, when ambaſſadors arrived fron WM " 
Philip of France, offering a large ſum of money EE 
to the emperor, if he would confine the Enzlih e 


monarch one year longer. The baſe and pertidi. h 
ous emperor readily catched at the offer, and im. E 
mediately diſpatched meſſengers to arreſt Richard, MT 7* 
and bring him back to the imperial court. Bu ot 
his cruel deſigns were rendered abortive, Richard WT © 
having Ee e at the mouth of the Schelde, * 


and loſt fight of the German ſhore, before the h 
meſſengers could overtake him. = Iu 
Philip was aſtoniſhed when he heard that Rich- i! 
ard was ſet at liberty ; and wrote a letter to prince 
John in the following terms: © Take care of you. de. 
ſelf : the devil is broke looſe.” = 
Richard was releaſed from his confinement on 
the 4th of February, and on the 2oth of March | 

following landed at Sandwich, from whence he 
proceeded to London, amidſt the acclamations 
of the people, who ſeemed to vie with each other 
in teſtihing their ſatisfaction at his ſafe return, 
This endearing behaviour of his ſubjects almol 
baniſhed from the mind of Richard, the thoughts 
of thoſe indignities he had experienced during 
his impriſonment : all his alarms, fatigues and ſut- I 
ferings were buried in oblivion. He was even de- 
firous of wiping off the ignominy of his captivity, 
and therefore ordered the ceremony of his corv- 
nation to be repeated, which was according pet 
formed, a few days after his arrival, at Welt 
minſter, the king of Scotland carrying the {worl 
of ſtate. | 
Soon after the performance of this ceremo We 
Richard declared his deſign of making a reſumy- Wa 
tion of all the crown revenues, and annulling al 
the contracts he had made before his departure “ 
the Holy Land. He alledged, that the purc Beg. 
ſers had already indemnified. themſelves with it 
profits of the eſtates: that neceſſity had comps] 
him to make the grants: that the money had v1 
ſpent in an expedition favoured both by the cler 
and laity.; and that therefore it was unjult "BE. 

crown ſhould bear the whole burthen, Theſc :©* 
ſons were unneceſſary, not a ſingle perſon dilp 
ing the juſtice of reſumption. All the purcha 
gave up the poſſeſſions they had obtained from 
king, and ſeemed to vie with each other “ 
ſhould be firſt to make the required ſurrend 
Richard now called a parliament at North 
ton, at which he demanded juſtice again 
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paſſed over to the continent, and immediately com- 
menced hoſtilities againſt the French monarch. 
hut no great conqueſts were made during the whole 
campaign. 
EZ happened at Fretteville, between the French and 
EE Engliſh cavalry, when the former were totally 
$ routed ; and Philip loſt his chartulary, or regiſter 
of charters, which he always carried with him, 
containing the ſeveral particulars of his revenues, 
S with a liſt of his vaſſals. 


were he commanded, he ordered them to be 


brotif 


CiaP- II. | | 

ohn, and his principal abettor, Hugh, 
8 Coventry, bach of gh were then in 
France. They were cited to appear within forty 
days, and anſwer the charges exhibited againſt 
them. But they both reſuſed to obey the ſummons, 
in conſequence. of which John was attainted of 
high treaſon, and the prelate was ordered to be 
tried by the biſhops in the King's court. 

A. D. 1195. Richard had, ever ſince his ar- 
riyal in England, reſolved in his own mind, to 
take the firſt opportunity he could of puniſhing 
the pefidious Philip, king of France; and the 
kingdom being now in a perfect ſtate of tranquil- 
lity, he determined on carrying his deſign into 
execution. A monarch leſs paſſionate and haughty 
than Richard could not have been eaſily prevailed 
on to pardon the deteſtable conduct of Philip, 
who, contrary to the moſt ſolemn oaths, and in 
defiance of all laws, both human and divine, had 
invaded his territories, and endeavoured to pro- 
long the time of his captivity. 

Having raiſed a very powerful army, Richard 


The only action of any conſequence 


In the courſe of this war prince John, the king's 


before done his brother. Having invited to din- 
ner all the officers of the garriſon of Evreaux, 


maſſacred, and then delivered up the place to the 
king of England, of whom he craved pardon for 
his offences. Queen Eleanor interceded in his 
pehalf, and with ſuch ſucceſs that Richard for- 
gave his brother for what was paſſed, and again 
Feceived him into favour. © I forgive him, ſaid 
Richard, and hope to forget his injuries as eaſily 
Ws he will my clemency.” 
During theſe traſactions the duke of Auſtria 
vas ſeized with a violent fever, in conſequence 
Pf having cruſhed his leg by a fall from his horſe 
Na tournament z and finding his end approach- 
Ing, was ſtruck with remorſe 1 his cruel behavi- 
Pur to Richard. A proper reſtitution was not in 
power to make; but he ordered, by his will, 
at all the Engliſh hoſtages ſhould be ſet at 
berty, and his part of the king's ranſon remitted. 
Die duke's fon refuſed to obey his father's orders, 
Rut by the interpoſition of the clergy he was oblig- 
to ſubmit, and they were fully diſcharged. 
A.D. 1196. Richard, in order to ſupport his 
litary operations againſt Philip, was obliged to 
Pad his Engliſh ſubjects with heavy taxes, which 
Wcalioned a be commotion throughout the 
WP" gdom and the greg talents of Hubert, the 
Wt juſticiary, were Midly ſufficient to prevent 
general diſcontent from producing the moſt 
Le conſequences. Every day produced ſome 
diſturbances, which were greatly increafed 
tne harangues of one William Ficz-Ofbert, 
Peron of mean birth, and Mill meaner appear- | 
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Ma g theſe tranſaclions Richard was informed that his 
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ance, He was a lawyer by profeſſion, but pre- 
tended to be the advocate of the poor; and in or- 
der to render himſelf particularly remarkable as 
to perſon, ſuffered his beard to grow to an enor- 
mous length, from which circumſtance he ac- 
quired the appellation of Longbeard. He was con- 
tinually exciting the ſpirit of reſentment in the 
poor againſt the rich, by the moſt inflammatory 
ſpeeches j pretending there was a colluſion among 
the great to eaſe themſelves of the load of pub- 
lic taxes, and throw the whole weight on the 
ſhoulders of the labouring people, who (he ſaid) 
were conſidered in no better light than as beaſts 
of burthen, Theſe inſinuations produced the in- 
tended effect: the fury of the people was raiſed 
to a degree borderingon madneſs; and a tumult en- 
ſued in St. Paul's church-yard, where ſeveral perſons 
loſt their lives, and many others were dangerouſly 
wounded, 

Theſe dangerous commotions greatly alarmed 
Hubert the juſticiary, who ordered Longbeard to 


| appear before him; but he was ſo far from paying 


any regard to the ſummons, that he killed the of- 
ficer who delivered the citation. The more ra- 
tional part of Longbeard's followers were ſtruck 
with horror at this inhuman act, and immediately 
abandoned the pretended advocate for the rights 
of the people. Longbeard obſerved this deſertion, 
but continued for ſome days, at the head of his 
rabble, to commit the moſt horrid barbarities on 
the citizens, 

It was now thought high time for government to 
interpoſe, in order to prevent an open rebellion. 
Accordingly, a ſtrong party of ſoldiers were ſent 
into the city, with ſtri&t orders to apprehend the 
incendiary, dead or alive. This appearance of the 
ſoldiery ſtruck a terror in the rioters, who retired, 
with Longbeard at their head, to the church of St. 
Mary-le-bow, where they ſhut themſelves up, hope- 
ing a general inſurrection would be excited in their 
favour. But in this they were greatly miſtaken : 
the citizens ſaw their error, and gave up the wretch 
who had ſo baſely deceived them. When the ſol- 
diers came to the church in order to execute their 
commiſſion, Longbeard refuſed to ſurrender; and 
being driven from the body of the church by one 
part of them, who made a forcible entrance, he 
ran, at the head of his followers, into the ſteeple, 
from whence they diſcharged a prodigious number 


— 


officer, who commanded the ſoldiers, being un- 
willing to expoſe their lives to the attacks of a ſer 
of deſperadoes, ordered a large quantity of wet 
ſtraw to be carried into the body of the church, and 
ſet on fire. This had the intended effe&, the in- 
ſurgents, being compelled to ſurrender, in order 
to prevent ſuffocation. Longbeard was ſentenced 
to be drawn at a horſe's tail through the principal 
llreets of the city, and afterwards to be hung in 
chains: but this ſentence was altered, and he, 
with nine of his principal accomplices, were hanged 
at Tyburn. 

A. D. 1197. The war on the continent was 
ſtill carried on with the moſt unremitted animoſity 
by the two contending monarchs. In the ſpring 
of this year, Richard marched his army into Au- 
vergne and Berry, where he poſſeſſed himſelf of 
ſeveral places; but they were ſoon after retaken by 
Philip.* In the mean time John, who had been 

harraſſing 
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and mortality, which were equally felt iv moſt parts of the 


Jects were in great diſtreſs on account of a famine 


kingdom. Soos after receiving this mglancholy intelligence 
he 


of ſtones, and other miſſiles, at the aſſailants. The 
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harraſſing the people of Beauvais, being reinforced || 
by a conſiderable body of Brabanders, advanced 
to the very gates of the city. Peter de Dreux, 
biſhop of Beauvais, a prince of the blood royal,. 
diſdaining to be inſulted at the gates of his own ca- 
pital, ſallied out, at the head of a choſen number 
of forces, in order to drive the enemy from their 
poſts. But this attempt proved unſucceſsful, his 
army being totally defeated, and himſelf raken 
priſoner. 

John knew that Richard mortally hated the 
biſhop, and therefore ſent him to his brother, to 
be diſpoſed of as he ſhould think proper. Richard 
immediately gave orders that he ſhould be con- 
veyed to a dark dungeon in Rouen, and heavily 
loaded with chains. à few days after ſeveral of 
the biſhop's friends interceded with Richard for a 
mitigation of the prelates ſentence. © Yor your- 
felves (ſaid the king) ſhall be judges of my rea- 
fons for this ſeverity. When I was taker priſoner 
in Germany,. the emperor treated me, at firſt, with 
good manners and civility ; but within a few days 
arrived the biſhop of Beauvais. Next morning he 
had his audience of the emperor, and a few hours 
after I was chained like a ſlave, and more irons 
heaped upon my limbs than if I had been the baſe- 
eſt of criminals. Can you, therefore, condemn 
me for treating the biſhop in the ſame manner ?” 
This ſilenced all the advocates of the prelate ; but 
the pope ſoon after demanded his liberty, and 
claimed him as his ſon, and inſiſted highly on the 
privileges of the church. The king ſent the coat 
of mail, which the biſhop had worn in battle, and 
which was beſmeared with blood, to the pontiff, 
with a letter, containing theſe words:“ This |; 
have we found: know then whether it be thy ſon's 
coat, or not.” This laconic epiſtle put a ſtop to 
any farther interceſſion from his holineſs, who re- 
turned for anſwer, * that the coat ſent by the king 
did not belong to a ſon of the church, but to a fon 
of the camp; therefore Richard was at liberty to 
treat the priſoner as he thought proper.” The 
prelate, being thus abandoned, was obliged to 
purchafe his liberty at the price of ten thouſand 
marks. 

A. D. 1198. The French monarch, being now 
weary of a war which had greatly exhauſted his 
finances, applied to pope Innocent III. who then 
filled the papal chair, to employ his good offices in 
bringing about a peace with Richard. The pope 
readily complied with his requeſt, and ſent car- 
dinal Peter into France to act as mediator between 
the contending parties. Accordingly a negotia- 
tion was begun, and a conſiderable progreſs made 
in a treaty Pr a durable peace, when the. whole 
was rendered abortive by the unexpected death of 
the Engliſh monarch, the particulars relative to 
which are as follow : 

A. D. 1199. A peaſant ploughing a field in the 
lordſhip of Vidomar, viſcount of Limoges, found 
a treaſure, containing, beſides money, ſeveral va- 
juable pieces of antiquity. The peaſant delivered 
the whole to Vidomar, who ſent a part of it to 
Richard; but the king, not being fatisfied, de- 
manded the whole, as ſuperior lord of the ſoil. 
The viſcount, not readily complying with his de- 


ary 1 — — 


he happened to go to a ſmall ſea port town called St. Valeri, 
— he obſerved a ſhip laden with corn from England. 


he determined to make examples of thoſe, who, from views of 


Book V1; 
mand, Richard, at the head of a company of B;.. 
3 beſieged him in the caſtle of "Chat 
The garriſon offered to ſurrender ; but Richard n. 
| plied, that fince Vidomar had given him the trou. 
ble of coming himſelf to recover what was pro- 


| perly,his on, he would enter the caſtle by force, 


and hang every man of them on the walls. Thi 

declaration rendered the beſieged deſperate, and 
. _y reſolved to fell their lives as dear as py. 
dle. 

In the afternoon of the fame day Richard, . 
companied by Marcadee, the leader of the Br. 
banders, approached the caſtle in order to recog. 
noitre its ſituation and avenues. But as he wy 
taking a ſurvey of the works one Bertram de Gour. 
don, (who was on the walls of the caſtle armes 
with a croſs-bow) took aim at the king, and 
pierced his ſhoulder with an arrow. Richard in. 
mediately clapped ſpurs to his horſe, and returnez 
ta his quarters, from whence he ſent a meſſengt: 
to Marcadee, with orders that he ſhould begin the 
aſſault, and after taking the place, hang up il 
the garriſon, except the perſon who had given hin 
the wound. Theſe orders were punctually exe. 
cuted ;- the garriſon were all hanged, and Bertram 
reſerved a priſoner to ſuffer whatever puniſhmen; 
the king might think proper to inflict on him. 


The wound which Richard received was nor, of | 


itſelf, dangerous; but from the ignorance of the 
ſurgeon in extracting the head of the arrow, 2 
mortification enſued. In conſequence of this, Ri. 


chard, ſenſible his life was drawing towards a pe- x 


riod, fent for Gonrdon, and, on his approach, 


ſaid, «© Wretch, what injury did I ever do to you, 


* that you ſhould endeavour to deprive me of my 
« life?” «„ What have you done to me, replied 
ce the priſoner : you killed, with your own hands 
«© my father and two brothers; and myſelf you 
« intended to have hanged, I am now in you 


© power; take your revenge; I ſhall willingly WW 


rovided I can 
from ſo grex i 


©« {ſubmit to the ſevereſt tortures, 
ce think I have delivered the wor 
© a tyrant,” 

Struck with remorſe at the boldneſs and juſtneß 
of this reply, Richard ordered the priſoner to be 
immediately ſer, at liber? y; but Gourdon ſoon 2. 


ter falling into the hands of Marcadee, he 0. 
dered him to be flead alive, and afterwards hanged Wa 


in chains, 

The king did not long ſurvive the death d 
Gourdon, the mortification increaſing fo falt a 
to prevent every attempt to ſtop it fruitleſs. He 


paid the debt of nature on the 6th of April, u 


the 42d year of his age, and 10th of his reign. 
Richard, a few hours before he expired, made 
his will, in which he deviſed not only the throne 4 


England, but likewiſe all his other dominions, 6 k 


his brother John, to whom he had been, for ſom Wn 
time perfectly reconciled. He left conſidenb 
ſums of money to be diſpoſed of for the relief d 
the poor, beſides legacies to the greater part of Jn 
domeſtics. | 


It is ſaid that the archbiſhop of Rouen, [!* | 


ſumidg on the privilege which a death-bed t 
gave to the clergy, vilited Richard a ſhort 7 bs 
before his death, and, in the courſe of conven 


r10ſ 1 \ 


9 


accordingly ordered all the people n to the veſſel wie No 
immediately hanged at the yard-arm ; baving done whic 
= other men on board the ſhip, and fent her with the an 

ack to England, 


Knowing the diltreffes of his people on account of the famine, 
dutereſt, had ſo materially contributed to increaſe them, and | 
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CHAP, III. J O H N 4 


; ing (with whom he had had i abſurd it may appear in modern times) was, at that 

ors pine pu) to put away his things period, conlidered as laudable. 
on „ Daughters! replied the king: why Upon the whole, it muſt be confeſſed, that had 
Rosner I have none.” © Yes, ſaid the pre- Richard lived longer, the natural enemies of this 
4 you pet have three, Pride, Covetouſneſs and || country (the French) would never have been able 
A Then, ſaid Richard, that I may || to extend their territories as they afterwards did; 
0 — oſe of them where I know they will be || nor would England have been reduced to the mi- 
4 ne | leave my pride to the Knights Tem- ſerable ſtate in which ſhe appeared under the reign 
. — my covetouſneſs to the Ciſtertians, and || of his ſucceſſor. _ | 
7 v Juxury-t0 the prelates” Richard bore in the ſhield of his coat of arms 
2 | Bedard excelled all the princes of his age for || three lions Fre guardant ; which bearing has 
Hite berſonal bravery and military proweſs; on which || been ever ſince continued by the Engliſh mo- 

| ount he. received the ſurname of Ca ur de Lion, || narchs, In his reign alſo coats of arms came to 
1 Heart. He was ſo paſſionately fond of || be hereditary in families. Theſe owe their origin 
military glory, that he never thought any toils, to the badges, which knights, and other military 
7 dangers, any difficulties, too great to attain it. perſons, painted, for diſtinction, on their ſhields or 
11 war was to him 2 paſtime, and danger a || banners, in thoſe expeditions into the eaſt, called 
ous to freſh atchievements. | the Cruſades. | | 

In his perſon he was ſtrong and well-propor- 
tioned: his arms were long; his eyes blue and Remarkable Occurrences during the reign of 
full of vivacity : his hair was of a yellowiſh co- Richard I. 


' : A. D. 
Jour, his 5 ee. comely, and. Aa 1189 The citizens of London obtained the liberty of being 
mein grand and. , 


; | governed by two bailiffs or ſheriffs; alſo to have 
Few men were poſſeſſed of a greater ſhare of un- a mayor for their principal governor. The two firſt 


- 1d \ | * ſherifts, or bailiffs, were, Henry Cornhell and Richard 
derſtanding, a more ſolid judgment, or more per- N , , N 
ſuaſive eloquence, than Richard. He had a ready Ryner; and the firſt mayor, Henry Fitz-Alwyn, who 


$3 f continued in that office upwards of twenty-five years. 
wit, and was maſter of a delicate keen vein of ſa- 1191 On Midſummer-day the ſun was eclipſed for three 
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tire, the latter of which qualification was evinced hours, and the ſtars were ſeen in the heavens at ten 
| ade to the archbiſhop of o'clock in the forenoon. 
: in the Pull cba * OS kad | P 1} 1192 Grain was ſo ſcarce in England, that wheat ſold for 208. 
3 Rouen, when ON Bis cer R. . d. lik Sd per quarter, a ſum equal to 6l. of the preſent money. 
In his private character Ric ard, Ke MOtT other This year there raged a violent fever, which laſted five 
great men, had a mixture of ſhining qualities and months, and carried off innumerable multitudes of the 
** . . 781 - le. 
diſtinguiſhed vices. His ingratitude, and want of .. g 
Glial bike cion, are unpar E 1 5 11 e was proud, Dn Whitſunday there appeared a ſeeming ſun ſo like the 


+ - INN real one that the aſtronomers were obliged to view them 
haughty, ambitious, choleric, cruel and vindic- with their inſtruments in order to, diſcover the difference. 


tive ; but at the ſame time he was open, frank, ge- || 1197 About this time lived Robin Hocd and Little John, two 


- diſtinguiſhed robbers, who concealed themſelves in re- 
nerous and brave, and ar eager 1 tale tired — of the country, and lived entirely by plun- 
who aſſiſted him in obtaining military honours. der, Robin Hood was betrayed in a nunnery at Berk- 

| During: his reign the people were burthened ley, and being fick, deſired to be let blood; but after 
Ld with ſeveral very heavy taxes, but then it muſt be Bo was _— he opened it, and ſuffered himſelf 
1 ' to bleed to death. 
acknowledged he did oy hoard up the moe like It was during this reign that the citizens of London firſt 
a covetous miſer, it being chiefly employed in de- 


| divided themſelves into corporations, or, as they are 


fraying the expences of a war, which (however now called, companies. 


— _ 


© o m. 
J O0 HN, ſurnamed LACEL AND. 


Jobn is crowned king of England. Divorces his wife, and marries Iſabella, daughter to the count of An- 
gouleſme, Goes over to Normandy in order to quell ſome commotions excited by the earl of Marche. His 
nephew prince Arthur takes up arms againſt him, but is defeated and taken priſoner. Death of. Arthur, 


Wahn 
2 


Tg 
-<S 


tinent, Jobn returns to England, and quarrels with the pope. The kingdom laid under an interdi#. 
Jobn cruelly treats bis ſuljects, both clergy and laity. Is excommunicated by the pope. The French king 
makes preparations for invading England. Jobn refigns his dominions to the pope, and ſubmits to hold 
them as tributary to him at the yearly payment of 1000 marks. Is abſolved, and the pope's interditt taken 0 

his kingdom. Tohn makes an unſucceſsful expedition to France. On his return the Engliſh barons oblige 
him to fign a charter of liberties, called Magna Charta, and another, intituled, Charta de Foreſta. 
Jobn retires in diſguſt to the Iſie of . Wight, and prevails on the pope to condemn and annul the two char- 
ers. The king marches at the bead of an army againſt the barons, and commits the moſt cruel ravages. 
The barons invite over Lewis, the dauphin of France, to their aſſiſtance. On his arrival the king retreats 
to Wincheſter, and Lewis marches to London, where the barons and citizens ſwear fealty to him. Several 
| of the barons grow diſguſted at Lewis's partiality to foreigners, and make private aſſurances of their 
2/0. good intentions to Jobn. The king marches into Lincolnſhire in expectation of being joined by the barons, 
ulis diſappointed by an unforeſeen accident. His death and character. | 


A. D. E hits late king had, by his will, left [| Normandy ſupported the pretenſions of Arthur, 
1199. the crown of England to his brother || whom they conſidered as their lawful ſovereign. 
pe; but, it was a matter of ſome diſpute whe- || The inhabitants of Anjou, Maine and Touraine, 
er or not prince Arthur, ſon of his elder brother || declared openly in his — but Conſtantia, the 


eo — had not a prior right. The barons of ö mother of Arthur, fearing the barons would not 
O. 14. | 


Nn be 


and conſequences thereof. Philip, king of France, makes himſelf maſter of Jobn's dominions on the con- 
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be able to 1 the title of her ſon againſt 
the power of John, ſent the prince to Paris, and 
put him under the protection of Philip. 

In the mean time the friends of John in Eng- 
land exerted themſelves with great aſſiduity in his 
favour. They exacted the oath of fealty to him 
from the citizens, burghers, corporations and mi- 
litary tenants of the crown; but the prelates and 
nobility, tenacious of their liberties, retired to their 
caſtles... In conſequence of this the archbiſhop of 
Canterbury (who was zealous in the cauſe of John) 
ſummoned them to an aſſembly at Northampton, 
when he painted the virtues of John in ſuch con- 
ſpicuous colours that they were prevailed on to fol- 
low the example of the reſt of the nation, which 
they accordingly did by taking the oath of fealty 
to his perſon and government. 

Being informed of theſe proceedings, and having 
ſettled his affairs on the continent, John embarked 
for England, and landed at Shoreham on the 25th 
of May, from whence he immediately proceeded to 
London, where he was received with univerſal joy 
by the people, and two days after crowned at Weſt- 
minſter by Hubert, archbiſhop of Canterbury. 

As ſoon as John found himſelf fully eſtabliſhed 
on the throne, he reſolved to paſs over to Nor- 
mandy, in order to conclude that treaty of peace 
with Philip, king of France, which had been en- 
tered into by his brother Richard. Accordingly, 
a conference was held between the two monarchs, 
when the following preliminaries were agreed on 
as the baſis of a definitive treaty. That Lewis, ſon 
to Philip ſhould marry Blanch, daughter to Al- 
phonſo, king of Caſtile, and niece to John. That 
the latter ſhould give up with her the earldom and 
city of Evreux, together with his claim to all the 
places poſſeſſed by Philip in Normandy at the time 
of Richard's death, and a pecuniary compliment 
of thirty thouſand marks of ſilver. John agreed 
to theſe articles, and the definitive treaty was ſoon 
after concluded. Nine barons of the king of 
France, and the ſame number of the king of Eng- 
land, were appointed guarantees. Theſe ſwore on 
each ſide, that if their ſovereign violated any ar- 
ticle of the treaty they would declare themſelves 
againſt him, and embrace the cauſe of the injured 
monarch, 

A. D. 1200. During the time this treaty was 
in agitation, John became a captive to the charms 
of Iſabella, daughter and heireſs of Aymar, count 
of Angouleſme, one of the moſt celebrated beau- 
ties of the age. John's queen was ſtill alive ; and 
Iſabella was betrothed to Hugh earl of Marche. 
The nuptials, on account of her tender age, had 
never been conſummated; but ſhe had been ſome 
time delivered into the hands of her betrothed huſ- 


band. Theſe were difficulties which ſeemed to 


form an unſurmountable barrier to the wiſhes of 
the Engliſh monarch; but, in order to obtain his 
ends, he made no heſitation at violating the laws 
of his 8 and committing an act at once diſ- 
graceful to a king or a ſubject. Under pretence of 
conſanguinity, he artfully procured a divorce from 
his wife Alice, and perſuaded Aymar to carry off 
his daughter, whom he ſoon after married. The 
pope was highly exaſperated at theſe unjuſtifiable 
proceedings; but John neither regarded the diſ- 
pleaſure of the pontiff, or the reſentment of the 
earl, whom he had ſo materially injured. 

A. D. 1201-2. After ſtaying ſome time on the 
continent John returned with his new conſort to 
England, and they were both ſolemnly crowned 


at Weſtminſter by the archbiſhop of Canterbury ; 
2 


| 


ſoon after which the king accompanied by hig 
oung queen, ſet out on a progreſs through Eng. 
land n the courſe of his tour he held ſeyery 
courts, at which great numbers, who had treſpaſ. 
ſed againſt the foreſt laws, were ſummoned, and 
rigorouſly puniſhed. The people thought they. 
ſelves exempted from the arbitrary foreſt laws in. 
troduced by the Normans in conſequence of th, 
charter granted by Henry II. and therefore the 
king's conduct in puniſhing thoſe who had tree. 
paſſed againſt thoſe laws 33 an univerſal gif. 
content throughout the kingdom. 

The earl of Marche was no ſtranger to the mi. 
underſtanding between John and his Engliſh ſub. 
jects; and thinking this a ſeaſonable opportuniy 
for reſenting the unjuſtifiable conduct of John in 
robbing him of his betrothed wife, formed a coy. 
federacy with his brother the count d'Eu, who, 
with him, aſſiduouſly applied themſelves to excite 
commotions in Poictou and Normandy. 

As ſoon as John was informed of this, he ſum- 
moned an aſſembly of his barons, when greit 
numbers mer, who unanimouſly refuſed attending 
him to Normandy unleſs he would firſt confirm 
their privileges. But the aſſociation was not yet 
ſufficiently eſtabliſhed for them to ſupport their 
noble refolution. The threatenings and power of 
royality engaged the greater part to ſubmit, and 
John paſſed over into Normandy at the head of an 
army more than ſufficient to reduce the infur- 
gents ; but he purſued no prudent methods: he 
advanced claims that gave univerſal diſcontent, 
and added daily to the 8 grievances. The 
barons complained to the king of F rance, as ſupe- 
rior lord; and that prince inſiſted upon John's 
doing them juſtice. He promiſed to redrels al 
the grievances that were founded on juſtice ; bu 
as the juriſprudence of the times permitted that WW 
cauſes in the lord's court might be decided by fin- WT 
ole combat, John carried with him a number of iſ 
perſons whom he retained as champions to fight 
with his diſappointed barons. His vaſſals, deſpiſed, 
offended, and reduced to deſpair, once more ap- 
plied to Philip; he received their appeal, and 
began to exert his authority, in order to prevent 
their oppreſſion. John again promiſed to do then 
juſtice, and again broke his engagements ; 0 
that his conduct rendered him at once both oicus 
and contemptible. ; 

Young prince Arthur, alarmed at the con. 
quences that were likely to enſue from the mit 


conduct of his uncle, determined to {ſecure him- 


ſelf by forming an alliance with Philip and the 
diſcontented barons. He accordingly joined tl 
French army, which had already begun hoſtilitis 
Philip was ſo pleaſed at this that he gave him | 
daughter in marriage, and promiſed to {uppo! 
him againſt the Engliſh monarch. : 

A. D. 1203. The ſucceſs of the French force 
had been ſo great for ſome time, that Join vs 
deſirous of putting an end to all military operi- 
tions; but Philip was ſo exaſperated, that he * 
openly declared he would not ſheathe the ſword © Bp 
war, unleſs John would ſubmit to reſign all We 
tranſmarine dominions to his nephew prince . 
thur, whom he conſidered as the lawful and wr 
doubred heir. But John would not ſubmit to ſuch 
humiliating conditions. He was determined ; 
defend his territories to the laſt extremity ; but * 
the ſame time was deſirous, if poſſible, of com! 
to an accommodation with Philip, provided de 
terms could be admitted as reaſonable, 


During theſe wars prince Arthur gave * : 
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HAP. III. 


ances of N uk 
W..nted prudence to conduct military expeditions 


his courage and intrepidity ; but he 


ith ſucceſs. He knew queen Eleanor was a 
Vorn enemy to his intereſt, and was therefore de- 
Nous of ſecuring her perſon. She reſided in the 
Town of Mirabel, the fortifications of which were 

n a ruinous condition, and the garriſon too few to 
Hake any long reſiſtance. Arthur determined to 
nbrace the firſt opportunity of attacking the 
WS wn, and being placed by Philip at the head of 
Two hundred knights, precipitately led his ſmall 
Pody of forces againſt Mirabel. The place was 
ken at the firſt aſſault, but the queen, with the 
Preater part of the garriſon, retired into the tower, 
End made a gallant defence. The danger of his 
mother rouſed John from the couch of indolence : 
Ne marched at the head of an army of Engliſh and 
#&>-1banders, attacked the camp of Arthur, put his 


Army to flight, and took the young prince, toge- | 


l| cr with the earl of Marche, and moſt: of the 


che captives were ſent over to England, but Ar- 
Thur was ſhut up in the caſtle of Falaiſe, and after- 
Mards removed to the Citadel of Rouen in Nor- 
mandy. | 
; Ich was a ftranger to the gentle feelings of 
ompaſſion, and poſſeſſed not the virtue of mag- 
Sanimity, He conſidered young Arthur as a fixed 
Par to his ambition; and imagined he could never 
e truly happy till that prince was effectually re: 
voveda This he determined to accompliſh with 
is own hands, and accordingly took Arthur from 
Rouen to Cherburg, that the infernal deed might 
De executed with the greater privacy. There, late 
En the evening, he mounted his horſe, and accom- 
panied only by a few friends, ordered the prince 
to ride on before. In this manner they went ſome 
Way, when John ordered his attendants to ſtop and 
ait his return. He then proceeded with young 
Arthur along the ſea- ſide, till at length they came 
to an high cliff hanging over the ſea, which John 
Fonſidered as a proper place for executing his 
Dloody deſign, He accordingly ſpurred his horfe 
tloſe to the fide of that on which Arthur rode, 
nd ſuddenly ſeizing the rein of the bridle, ſtab- 
Ped the young prince ſeveral times through the 
dody, while the wretched victim cried in vain for 
Wnercy, At length the prince fainting with loſs of 
plood fell to the ground and expired; upon which 
Wie baſe aſſaſſin diſmounted his horſe, and, to finiſh 
Re infernal deed, threw the body over the-preci- 
dice into the ſea. CPF 
As ſoon as the death of Arthur was known (and 
o one doubted who was the aſſaſſin) the wretched 
$onſtantia, mother to that unfortunate prince, 
Freſented to the court of peers in France a petition 
Tened by all the barons in Britany, requeſting 
Hat ſome puniſhment might -be inflicted -on the 
human tyrant for the murder of her ſon. In con- 
uence of this, Philip ordered John to be ſum- 
Poned before his court; but when the day of hear- 
s came, inſtead of appearing himſelf, John fent 
o deputies, the biſhop of Ely and Hubert de 
eh, to demand a ſafe-conduRt for their maſter. 
may come in peace,” ſaid the French mo- 
ch, with a ſtern and ſevere countenance. © But 
may he return in peace?“ aſked the biſhop of 
.“ Yes,” anſwered Philip, “ if che ſentence 
215 peers. will permit.” The deputies clearly 
eyed the infidious tendency of this expreſſion, 
c inſiſted on an explanation, and his granting the 
<-condu@t required. But Philip gave a peremp- 


— 


P ry denial, and ſwore by all'the Saints of France, | 


— 


anſwer to this was both ready and juſt. 
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te. That he ſhould return no otherwiſe than accord- 
ing to the ſentence of the court,” The biſhop. 
then told Philip, That John was to be conſi- 
<« dered as king of England, as well as duke of 
% Normandy ; and the barons of England would 
<<, not permit their king to riſque his life, or, at 


court, even 
Philip's 
| « If, my 
<« lord,” ſaid he, © the duke of Normandy's am- 
© bition led him to acquire a higher title, ought 
* 1, who am his lord, to loſe his allegiance as my 
« vyaſſal? What is it to me that he has acquired the 


e leaſt his liberty, at the French 
though he ſhould agree to it himſelf.” 


« crown of England?” The ambaſſadors did not 


attempt to anſwer 458 s and the court proceeded 
to paſs ſentence, which was as follows: © That 
6 4 duke of Normandy, not regarding the 


s oath he had taken to Philip his lord, and being 


—_ 


him ſo long a time to acquire.“ 


c an homager of the crown of France, had, within 


8 | © the ſigniory of that crown, murdered his elder 
&-volted barons,” prifoners. '' The greater part of 


e brother's ſon, who was alſo an homager of the 
« ſame; therefore the ſaid John is declared a trai- 
« tor; and, as an enemy to the crown of France, 
<« 18 adjudged to forfeit all his ſigniories which he 
© held by homage, and re-entry into the ſame is 
& ordeied to be made by force.“ | 

Philip made immediate preparations for putting 
the ſentence of the court in execution: a more fa- 
vourable event could not have happened for an- 
nexing to the crown of France ſo many conſidera- 
ble fiefs, which, during ſeveral centuries, had been 
diſmembered from it. His vaſſals were no ways 
inclined to oppoſe his deſigns : the inhuman action 
of John ſilenced all oppoſition, and Philip march- 
ed with his forces into Normandy. Nor was the 
hatred which the inhabitants of that duchy bore to 
the French of any great conſequence: it formed 
but a feeble ,obſtacle to the rapidity of Philip's 
conqueſts. The count of Alengon, who had been 
one of John's moſt ſtrenuous advocates, deſerted 
him, and delivered up all the places under his 
command to the French monarch, who now di- 
vided his army into different bodies, each com- 
manded by an able and experienced officer, 

Exaſperated at the deſertion of ſo powerful a 


.man as the count, John determined to retake Alen- 


con, and immediately inveſted the place, Philip 


ſaw: himſelf expoſed to the diſgrace of ſuffering the 
.capital of his new ally to be wreſted from him. 
Fortunately, a tournament was now held at Gati- 


nois, and the fertile genius of Philip furniſhed him 


with an expedient for obtaining a powerful aſſiſtance, 
He repaired to the tournament, and pointed out 
the plains, of Alengon, as the proper field for diſ- 


playing their military talents, and inflicting on a 
baſe parricide the puniſhment due to his crimes, 
The knights vowed to chaſtiſe the aſſaſſin, and 


; marched immediately to the relief of the beſieged. 
John fled at their approach; and never more made 


any attempt to defend his dominions. He even 
affected to be unconcerned at the ſucceſs of Philip. 
« Let him go on,” faid the puſillanimous mo- 
narch, © I ſhall retake in one day what has coſt 

A. D. 1204. The principal perſon ſincerely 
attached to John was Richard de Lacy, conſtable 
of Cheſter, one of the moſt able and courageous 
generals of his age. This brave and faithful offi- 


cer defended Chapeau Galliard a whole year with 


the greateſt firmneſs and magnanimity. The for- 
treſs was remarkable for its ſtrength, and Philip 
was obliged to ſubdue it by famine. The intrepid 
goyernor, after having repulſed every Wn. 
an 


— 


| 
| 
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and ſupported, with remarkable patience, all the 
miſeries of famine, was at laſt ſubdued by a ſud- 
den attack in the night and taken priſoner with his 
whole garriſon. Philip, who knew how to reſpect 
valour even in an enemy, treated him with the ut- 
moſt civility, and confined him no farther than 
within the capital of his dominions. 

The French monarch found but little difficulty 
in poſſeſſing himſelf of the other towns and for- 
treſſes in Normandy.” The inhabitants of Rouen, 
indeed, at firſt determined to defend the capital; 
but finding all reſiſtance would be in vain, they 
gave it up, and Philip took poſſeſſion of the city. 
The other towns followed the example of the ca- 
pital, and thus was Normandy, one of the fineſt 
provinces in the kingdom, re-annexed to the crown 
of France. 

AD. 1206. The puſillanimous John, finding 
it needleſs to make any farther efforts in oppoſing 
Philip returned to England covered with diſgrace. 
He pretended to impute his ill ſucceſs on the con- 
tinent to the defects of his Engliſh barons, who 
refuſed to join his ſtandard. But his conduct which 
was at once tyrannical and puſillanimous, ſoon 
convinced the people that the loſſes he had ſuſtain- 
ed were the natural conſequences of his perſonal 
cowardice, He was n ne. looked upon with 
contempt ; and his barons began to form conſpi- 
racies for reducing within proper limits the exor- 
bitant prerogatives of the crown. 

A. D. 1207-9. But the deſigns of the barons 
were interrupted, for the preſent, by an event 
which engaged the attention of the whole nation, 
and ſhook the very pillars of the ſtate. It took place 
from the imprudence of the monks of Canterbury, 
and was continued by the perverſeneſs and tyran- 
nical obſtinacy of the king. Theſe monks enjoy- 
ed the privilege, on the death of a primate, to | 
name a ſucceſſor; but it was uſual, before they 
filled an office of ſuch importance, to obtain the 
king's conſent ; and it was alſo generally allowed, 
that the ſuffragan biſhops had voices in the elec- 
tion. 

On the death of Hubert, archbiſhop of Canter- 
bury (who paid the debt of nature about the cloſe 
of the preceding year) the junior monks met clan- 
deſtinely in the night, elected Reginald, their ſub- 
prior, to the vacant dignity, and placed him on the 
archiepiſcopal throne. Knowing this election was 
not valid, unleſs the pope's conſent could be ob- 
tained, they enjoined him ſecrecy, and ſent him im- 
mediately to Rome, to be confirmed by Innocent 
III. the then pontiff. Elated with his elevation, 
Reginald ſuffered his vanity to get the better of his 
prudence, and endeavoured not to conceal the in- 
tention of his journey ; ſo that the ſecret was known 
in England long before he eroſſed the Alps. John 
was highly exaſperated ; the ſenior monks proteſted 
againſt the election; and the ſuffragan biſhops aſ- 
ſerted their privilege. The juniors aw Pack 
aſhamed of their conduct, and diſguſted at the 
levity of Reginald, were very deſirous of annul- 
ling the election. The chapter was accordingly 
aſſembled, and John de Gray, biſhop of Norwich, | 
choſen primate, without one diſſenting voice. 
Twelve monks were immediately diſpatched to 
Rome, to ſollicit his confirmation, where they 
found Reginald, whom the + pope had refuſed to 
confirm, till he received more ſatisfactory intelli- 
gence of the election. | 

The opportunity now offered which Innocent had 
ſo long deſired, namely, that of extending his au- 
thority over the eccleſiaſtical power in England, and 


* 


8 


paſſion knew no bounds. He immediately d 


| expel the monks from their convent. 


_ 
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he determined to embrace it. He annulled bog 
elections; and inſiſted, that the monks ſent to hi 
holineſs ſhould ele& cardinal Langton into the 2. 
chiepiſcopal ſee of Canterbury. The monks the, 
repreſented, that they. had no authority from ther 
convent to make ſuch election; and that it would 
not only be contrary to all the laws of equity, hy 
alſo to the canons of the church, | 

But the pontiff was determined to be obeyeq, NY 
he liſtened not to the voice of reaſon, and the 1 
monſtrances of the monks were urged in vain, H. | 
even threatened them with the terrors of excom. 
munication, if they refuſed to obey his orders, 111 
uſed every menace in his power to terrify them ina 
obedience. One of their number, indeed, had th, 
courage to perſevere in oppoſing the pontiff, by 
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the reſt were intimidated, and elected carding 
Langton to the archiepiſcopal ſee. 

The Roman pontiff was not inſenſible that this 
flagrant uſurpation muſt,” of courſe, excite the n. 
ſentment of the Engliſh court. He therefore uro 
a very mollifying letter to John, and encloſed or 
gold rings ſet with precious ſtones, the value f 
which he endeavoured to enhance, by explaining u 


the many myſteries they implied. He deſired hin MRP 
to obſerve, with the moit ſerious attention, the | 
form, matter, and colour of the rings. Th 
« form, ſaid he, is round, repreſenting eternity 
* which has neither beginning nor end; an 
hence you ought to learn your duty of aſpiring 
« from earthly to heavenly objects, from thing 
% temporal to things eternal. The number Fay 
ce beinga ſquare, denotes ſteadineſs of mind, which 
© neither proſperity nor adverſity can ſubyer, 
c fixed for ever on the ſolid baſis of the four cy: 
« dinal virtues. The matter, which is gold, the 
* moſt precious of metals, ſhadows out wiſdon, 
* the moſt precious of all accompliſhments, ant 
e juſtly preferred by Solomon to riches, pow, 
« and all exterior attainments. The blue colon 
«© of the emerald repreſents Faith; the verdured 
ce the ſapphire, Hope; the redneſs of the ruby, 
© Charity; and the ſplendor of the topaz, Goul 
« Works.” 

This curious explanation, however, was far fron 
producing the effect expected by the pontis 
John was enflamed with the utmoſt rage, . 
threatened the moſt exemplary vengeance 2agalll 
all who had been concerned in the late colluſi 
election. But when he heard that the monks 6 
Canterbury, dreading the vengeance of the cou 
of Rome, were inclined to ſupport the choice, 


patched two refolute knights, whoſe violent te 
pers were equal to the ferocity of their manners," 
They pt 
formed their orders with the greateſt punctuaiſ 
and the fathers were obliged to ſeek their ſafety 
a precipitate flight. | 

The Roman pontiff received advice of Wo 
violent proceedings with the utmoſt fatisfact% 
being convinced, in his own mind, that ſhes 
John perſiſt in his oppolition he muſt in fall" 
ſink in the conteſt, and that his own pu?" 
would be moſt amply anſwered. But inſtea 
following the raſh example of John, he had 
courſe to the ſofter arts of perſuaſion. IIe . 
a very conciliating letter to the king, beſeec! 
him not to oppoſe the determination of his jp 
tual father, who was continually labouring 0 | 
future happineſs ; and. deſired him to refled 
riouſly on the conſequences that had attend“ 
ſimilar oppoſition in his father Henry. 


VII. 


1 both Wor III. 1 J 
to his W ut John, inſtead of paying-any regard to this 
he ar. letter, remained firm to his 2 and deter- 
S then 7 =: ned if poſſible; to attain his ends, though at 
n their | he pans nce of his life and kingdom. This being 
would Jade known to the pape, he commanded the 
J bu biſhops of London, Ely and Worceſter, to expoſ- 
W..late with him, and, if he continued to perſe- 
beyed; ere in his diſobedience, to threaten the kingdom 
the n. ich an interdic. : 
an. He WS Theſe threats, inſtead of hzving any effect on 
excon- WW John, only exaſperated him the more; and he ſwore, 
ers, ant that if the pope preſumed to pronounce the ſen- 
em 11 BE. -nce, he would put out the eyes, and cut off the 
had the BN noſes, of all the Roman clergy in his dominions. 
tiff, but F yain were all the perſuaſions of the biſhops to 
cardinal | mitigate his fury. He wrote a letter to the pope, 
| telling him, that he looked upon his proceedings 
hat this WG a5 an inſult upon royalty: that his own kingdom 
the r- farniſhed a ſufficient number of clergymen, emi- | 
re wrote nent at once for their learning and piety, without 
{ed four A ſuffering thoſe of a foreign ſeminary to be in- 
value of BR truded upon him: that he was determined to 
plaining maintain the election of the biſhop of Norwich 
Ired nin Ito the utmoſt extremity : and that if he refuſed 
ion, the Ito do him juſtice in this particular, he would pro- 
* Tie bidit all commerce between his ſubjects, and thoſe 
5 velonging to the ſee of Rome. 
nd; and The pontiff paid not the leaſt regard to theſe 
alpiriny Ichreats from the Engliſh monarch. He knew the 
12 ching Nanimoſity that ſubſiſted between the king and his 
ber Fou 3 deople, and therefore, without any heſitation, 
d hd ved out the dreadful ſentence of interdiction 
| Jubven Woainſt the kingdom. 
tour cat This was the moſt fatal ſtroke that could happen 
gold, o Mo England. The ruin of the people was involved 
[ wiſdom In the puniſhment of the king. The exterior parts 
ents, © oe religion immediately ceaſed : the altars were 
3, P2' aripped of their ornaments; the images, the 
lue col Wecroſles, the ſtatues of ſaints, and all the holy re- 
Vere cks were laid upon the ground. The churches 
the ruby ere ſhut againſt the laity, and divine ſervice was 
paz, Ga uppreſſed. Even ſacraments were no longer ad- 
: iniſtered but to dying perſons ; nor were the dead 
as far fron Wultered to be buried in conſecrated ground. The | 
ne pong evereſt penances were commanded, and every kind 
rage, r entertainment ſtrictly prohibited. 
ce daß Bur notwithſtanding theſe dreadful calamities, 
e colluli he obſtinate John (though ſolicited by his peo- 
mont n ple with tears and ſupplications) remained inflex- 
the * ble. He oppoſed, with the moſt obſtinate reſo- 
choice, Button, every attempt to remove the ſcourge, and 
liately in Weltore tranquillity to his dominions. He puniſhed, 
10lent ten Nich the utmoſt rigour, all who ſubmitted to the 
00.2000 orders of the pope, whether biſhops, monks, or 
They 10 cular clergy. Some of the eccleſiaſtics, indeed, 
null regarded the cenſure of the Roman pontiff. 
cir alen he Ciſtercian order continued to perform divine 
ce publicly; the biſhops of Wincheſter and 
ce of 15 orwich followed their examples, and ſeveral of 
ſatisfac 7 e moſt eminent divines openly preached againſt 
that 1 oſe proceedings, which they called unjuſt and 
aſt infa warrantable. An exertion of prudent vigor 
In put erefore might have diſſipated the tempeſt: but 


John liſtened not to the voice of reaſon ; he fol- 
Pued the diftates of his headftrong paſſions, which 


He I : d him to the brink of a precipice that at once 
wy i 2 the deſtruction both of him and his 
0 ; Om. ; 
Juring rl A. b. 1:10. As John could not wreak his 
o relle 1 "Ngeance on the pope, he determined on having 
id atten © horrid ſatisfaction of adding to the calamities 


his ſubjects, 
at would have 
0. 14, 


by perſecuting them in a manner 
diſgraced the moſt ferocious ty- 


o n . 


— — 
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rant. The clergy were the particular objects of 
his fury. He ſeized upon their temporalities, 
drove them from their monaſteries, and inflicted 
on them every kind of indignity. But his de- 
ſpotiſm was not confined to the. clergy, the laiety 


| alſo felt the weight of his oppreſſion; He not only 


enforced the foreſt laws; which had always excited 
troubles and diſtreſs, but likewiſe ordered all the 
mounds of his foreſt to be leyelled; that his deer 
might range at large, to the inexpreſſible diſtreſs 
of the huſbandmen. In ſhort; ſo inconſiſtent were 
the meaſures of this infatuated prince, that even 
while the crown tottered on his head, he had re- 
courſe to the moſt extraordinary ſtretch of power 
to enforce the obedience of his barons. He com- 
pelled them to give him hoſtages for their good be- 
haviour and fidelity. The greater number com- 
plied with his demand; but when the king's meſ- 
ſengers came to the caſtle of William de Barouſe, 
a nobleman of great power in the Marches of 
Wales, his lady replied, “ That ſhe would ne- 
ver truſt her ſon to the care of a prince who had 
embrued his hands in the blood of his own ne- 

hew.” Barouſe, who knew the cruel temper of 
Taka and that the ſarcaſm of his wife would never 
be pardoned, fled, with his family, into Ireland; 
But the place of their retreat was ſoon known, 
and John gave a looſe to his cruelty, He ſhut up 
the lady and her ſon in priſon, where, by his orders, 
they were ſtarved to death; but Barouſe luckily 
made his eſcape, and fled to the continent, 

A: D. 1211. From theſe violent and tyranni- 
cal proceedings John, had been ſome time in ex- 
pectation of receiving the dreadful ſentence of ex- 
communication from the pontiff; and was there- 
fore deſirous of averting ſo tremendous an edi; 
He therefore diſpatched the abbot of Beaulieu on 
an embaſſy to Rome; to effect, if poſſible; a re- 
conciliation with the pontiff. Cardinal Langton 
was immediately ordered to repair to England; but 
John's propoſals not being equal to what the pope 
demanded, he broke off the conference abruptly, 
and returned to the continent. 

The pope, irritated at the ill ſucceſs of his le- 
gate, immeidately denounced the dreadful ſentence 
of excommunication againſt John, and abſolved 
all his ſubjects from their oaths of allegiance; He 
gave the kingdom of England to Philip of France, 


a prince who wanted neither power nor inclination 


to aſſert his claim. Nay, he even promiſed him 
the remiſſion of all his fins, if he ſucceeded in the 
reduction of England; and granted the ſame in- 
dulgences on account of this expedition; as had 
been given to thoſe who went into Aſia to recover 
the Holy Land from the Infidels. The facinating 
luſtre of the Engliſh diadem ſhone bright in the 
eyes of Plilip, who employed his whole time 
in fitting out a numerous fleet; and in raiſing 
and diſciplining the fineſt army ever ſeen in 
France. 2955 

Though John's ſubjects had reaſon to look on 
him with deteſtation, yet from the natural enmity 
they bore the French, and the hatred they had 
conceived againſt the pope for his arbitrary pro- 
ceedings, John was enabled to raile, and keep 
together, an army of ſixty thouſand men, at the 
head of whom he marched towards Dover, to meet 
the prince, who had tried and condemned him in 
France, and was then coming to dethrone him 
in England. 

In the mean time the pope was determined once 
more to try lenitives with John, and accordingly 
ſent over Pandolf, his legate, to whom he gave 

O oO pri- 
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private inſtructions how to behave, in caſe John 
mould repent, and defire to make ample ſatisfac- 
tion. The legate, having procured an interview 
with the king at Dover, repreſented to him all the 
dangers of his fituation. © The French fleet, 
© ſaid he, is ready to fail; and your troops will 
ec certainly deſert you in the day of battle. The 
« only reſource, therefore, left is, that of ſub- 
„ mitting yourſelf abſolutely to the protection of 
te the Holy See.“ . | 

Theſe remonſtrances had the deſired effect. The 
puſillanimous John, fearful of the power of Phi- 
np, and dreading the deſertion of the barons, rea- 
dily fubmitted, and ſubſcribed to all the conditions 
ſtipulated by Pandolf. Among other articles he 
promiſed that he would ſubmit himſelf entirely to 
the will of the pope: that he would acknowledge 
Langton for primate, and reſtore all the exiled 
clergy and laity, who had been baniſhed on ac- 
count of the conteſt ; that he would make them 
full reſtitution for all damages they had received, 
and immediately conſign eight thouſand pounds in 
part for that purpoſe; and that every one impri- 
ſoned, on account of their adherence to the pope, 
ſhould be releaſed, and received into grace and fa- 
vour. 

Pandolf, having procured this humiliating treaty 
from John with ſo much eaſe, thought he might 
venture to go one ſtep farther; and accordingly 
propoſed, that he ſhould reſign his kingdom to the 
pontiff. He perſuaded the king, that there was 
no other way by which he could ſo effectually diſ- 


appoint the French invaſion, as by putting him- 


ſelf under the immediate protection of the holy 
fee. The wretched and now truly abject John 
made no ſcruple to comply with every propoſition 
made by the artful legate. He ' accordingly (on 
the 15th of May, A. D. 1213) repaired to the 


houſe of the Knights Templars at Dover, where | 
he formally reſigned the two kingdoms of England | 


and Ireland to the holy fee, acknowledged himſelf 
the vaſſal of the pope, and engaged to pay him 
an annual tribute of a thouſand marks. It was 
alſo ſtipulated, that if either he, or any of his ſuc- 
ceſſors, ſhould ever violate theſe engagements, he 
or they ſhould forfeit all right to the two crowns. 

This diſgraceful treaty was followed by the 
truly humiliating ceremony of homage. The king, 
tnarmed, and on his knees, appeared before Pan- 
dolf, ſeated on a throne, and in that degrading 
poſture ſwore fealty to the pope. - A ſum of money 
was then put into the legate's hands, as the firſt 
payment of this tribute ; and John himſelf pre- 
ſented him with the crown and ſceptre. The im- 

rious prieſt, to. ſhew his triumph over the fallen 
monarch, had the inſolence to trample the money 
under his foot. He, indeed, returned the regalia 
to the king, but not without declaring, in an audi- 
ble voice, that he mult conſider it as a particular 
favour of the Roman ſee. Nor would he take 
off the interdict and excommunication, till the 
exiled clergy had received full ſatisfaction for 
their loſſes. 


ted his commiſſion in England, paſſed over to the 
continent, where he found the powerful armament 
prepared by Philp ready to put to fea. He imme- 
diately repaired to the king, and informed him, 
that he was no longer permitted to make a deſcent 
upon England, now become a fief of the Roman 
church; and that John was under the protection 
of the holy ſee, 

Philip, at once ſurpriſed and incenſed at this 
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declaration, treated the legate as an impoſter 
He told him, that he had made theſe preparation. 
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at an immenſe expence, at the prefling inſtances gf 
the pope ;. and therefore, that no contrary orden, 
nor even the threats of the Vatican, ' ſhould noy 
deter him from proſecuting his deſign. He im. 
mediately ſummoned a general council, wherein 
he painted the pope's inſiduous proceedings in 
the moſt glaring colours, and deſired their advice 
with regard to profecuting the delign againſt Eg. 
gland. They all expreſſed their abhorrence of the 
pope's duplicity, and the greater part declared fo 
making the intended deſcent. The earl of Flan- 

om. opinicn 
but declared ſtrongly againſt it. He boldly told 
Philip, that his expedition againſt England wy 
inconſiſtent with juſtice, and the law of nations 
as none of his anceſtors ever pretended any clain 
to that kingdom. Exaſperated at this remonſtrance 
Philip ordered the earl to quit his dominions, and 
immediately turned the armament he had raiſed for 
an expedition into England, againſt Flanders. Bu 


| William earl of Saliſbury, at the head of an En. 


glith fleet fitted out to guard the channel, fell with 
ſuch fury on the French tranſports, that one hun- 
dred of them were ſunk, and three hundred taken, 
Philip perceiving that the total deſtruction of his 
ſhips was inevitable, ſet fire to the reſt, as the only 


method to prevent their falling into the hands of 


the Engliſh. | 
This fatal overthrow blaſted all the ambitions 


projects of Philip, and at the ſame time greatly 


2 — 


exhilirated the ſpirits of the Engliſh monarch, 
Being aſſured of. the pope's aſſiſtance, John re- 
folved to purſue the advantage he had obtained 
over Philip, and endeavour to recover his loſt do- 
minions. He accordingly ſummoned all his bz 
rons, knights and vaſſals, to attend him at Port(- 
mouth: but the barons ſent him word they could 
not comply with his ſummons ſo long as he con- 
tinued under a ſtate of excommunication. To 
remove this obſtacle, John wrote a very preſſing 
letter to Langton, beſeeching him to come, with 
all expedition, and give him abſolution; aſſuring 


him that he would, to the utmoſt of his power, 
defend and maintain the church and clergy again 
all their adverſaries : that he would re-eſtabliſh the 


bh ad 


wholeſome laws of his predeceſſors, particularly 
thoſe of king Edward ; and that he would annul 
all oppreſſive edicts, and judge every man accord. 
ing to juſtice and equity. The prelate liſtened t 
John's requeſt, and on the above conditions, gate 


him abſolution before the principal nobility and 
clergy, in the cathedral church of Wincheſter; 


— 


* 
4 


| 


loon after which a bull arrived from the pope, eſ. 
powering Langton to take off the interdict which 
had ſo long been laid on the kingdom. 

A. D. 1214. Having thus removed all obſtz 
cles that impeded the execution of his deligh 
John now determined to carry on the war again 


Philip with the utmoſt vigor; but when he 


came to the teſt, it was evident he wanted both 


the ſiege with the utmoſt precipitation, 


þ 


# 


.* 


| 


| courage and prudence to lead an army againft 
The haughty legate having thus amply execu- |] 


powerful an enemy. He, however, went over * 
the continent at the head of his army, and beſicgel 
a caſtle near Angiers ; but the approach of a lag 
body of forces under the command of prin 
Lewis, excited all his natural timidity. He raiſe 
leaving 
behind him all his tents, machines and baggage, 
A few days after, advice arrived, that Philip ha 
defeated, at Bovines, the emperor Otho, 


had entered France at the head of one buntes 
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lied the re utation of Philip, and put a final 
eriod to all John's hopes of a conqueſt : he there- 
Fre relinquiſhed every farther! attempt, and re- 
turned home with diſgrace. 5 i 
The Engliſh nobility now looked upon their 


4 king with the moſt diſtinguiſhed contempt, and 
eenewed their deſigns of curtailing the exorbitant 


-erogatives of the crown, from which they had been 
revented by the great diſturbances that had taken 


glace on account of the diſpute between John and 
, the Roman pontiff. | 


The charter paſſed by Henry I. renewed by 


Stephen, and confirmed by Henry II. had flattered 
e people with liberty, 
chem any real advantages. 
been executed on the part of the crown, and the 
hole was now nearly forgotten. 
vere rouſed from the couch of indolence by the 
meanneſs, violence, and tyranny of John. Both 
WT clergy and laity joined in oppoſing the tyrant of 
E their country; and archbiſhop Langton became 


without communicating to 
The articles had never 


The barons 


che head of. a faction. The promiſe the king 


had made at the time he received abſolution 
WT furniſhed the primate with pretences for a revolt. 


He aſſembled the barons; produced a charter of 


WE Henry I. which he had fortunately found in the 
WE library of a monaſtery, and exhorted them to join 


firmly in inſiſting on a renewal and ſolemn confir- 
abbr com 


The barons (pleaſed with the opportunity of ſetting 


WT bounds to the royal authority, and of procuring a 


poſitive declaration of the rights of Engliſhmen) 


took an oath to adhere firmly to each other: 
planned meaſures for forcing the king to grant 


their requeſt, ſhould he be diſpoſed to refuſe it; and 


WT agreed to meet at London ſoon after Chriſtmas, 


to put their deſigns into execution. 

A. D. 1215. At the time appointed the barons, 
Langton, repaired to Lon- 
don, and peremptorily demanded of John a re- 
E newal of Henry's charter, and a confirmation of 


che laws of Edward the Confeſſor; upon which 
he king, alarmed at their number, zeal, and ap- 
parent unanimity, promiſed to give them a poſitive 
Es anſwer at Eaſter. | 

ln the mean time John laboured with the utmoſt 
We ſiduity, to gain the clergy over to his intereſt, 
by making them the moſt laviſh conceſſions. 
chis did not anſwer his or 

the 


But 
oſe. They were weary 
oman court, and, re- 


vith the deſpotiſm of 
the loſs of thoſe privileges which had 


8 2retting 


been taken from them by the power of the pontiff, 
= Openly profeſſed their zeal for the liberty of the 


people. This encouraged the barons to proceed 


he time being now near at hand when John 
Was to give a poſitive anſwer to the demands of 
Ithe barons, he ſent a meſſenger, deſiring to have 
Ia ſchedule of the different articles of their pre- 


Wy <nſions. The barons (having prepared the arti- 
(les requeſted) advanced in a body to Brackley, 
chin fifteen miles of Oxford (where the court 


then 


reſided) and ſent the ſchedule by the arch- 
of Canterbury, and the earl of Pembroke. 
© King, after reading the articles, flew into the 
urious paſſion, and ſwore that he would never 


it them liberties which muſt reduce a monarch 


be character of a flave. 4 Why, faid he, did 
me“ not alſo demand my crown?“ 


The primate and eart immediately left the 


| oO HF. 
and fifty thouſand Germans. This victory eſtab- 


— 


Vith alacrity, and they determined either to pro- 


ore a charter of liberties, or periſh in the glo- 
ioous attempt. 
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court, and communicated the king's anſwer to the 


barons, who immediately elected Robert Fitz- 
Walter their general, under the title of The 


| Mareſchal of the army of God; and of the Holy 


Church.” Having done this; they began their pro- 

ceedings by publiſhing a proclamation; inviting the 

reſt of the nobility to join them in this national 

cauſe; after which they advanced towards Lon- 

don, and entered the capital without the leaſt op- 
oſition. 1 

Almoſt all the nobility now joined the ſtandard 
of the barons, and the puſillanimous king retired 
ro Odiham in Surty, with the poor retinue of only 
ſeven knights. He made ſeveral attempts to elude 
the efforts of the barons. He offered to refer the 
diſpute to the pope, and ſign any charter that 
ſhould be approved by his holineſs : but this was 
peremptorily refuſed, He then propoſed to em- 
power eight barons to ſettle the conteſt, four to be 
choſen by himſelf; and four by the barons. But 
this offer was rejected in an equal peremptory 
manner with the former. 

Finding all oppoſition would be in vain, and 
that he was abandoned by his ſubjects, John was 
obliged to conſent to the demands of his barons. 
Accordingly, Runnemede (a place between Wind- 
ſor and Staines) was appointed for holding a con- 
ference, where, after a debate which laſted a few 
days, the king ſigned, on the 19th of June, the 
celebrated charter known by the name of Magua 
Charta, and, to this day, juſtly conſidered as the 
great bulwark of Engliſh liberty. At the ſame 
time the king ſigned another charter called Charta 
de Foreſta or Charter of Foreſts; the ſubſtance of 
both of which is as follows: 


«© Magna Charta, or the great charter, confirm- 
ed what was lately granted to the clergy, re- 
lative to the freedom of elections; allowed 
perſons to leave the kingdom without ſpecial 
licence, except in time of war; ordained that 
no clergyman ſhould be amerced in proportion 
to his benefice, but according to his lay tene- 
ment; ſecured to the lay nobility the cuſtody 
of vacant abbies and convents, which were 
under their patronage ; aſcertained the reliefs 
for earldoms, baronies, and knights's fees, which 
before were arbitrary ; decreed that barons 
ſhould recover the lands of their vaſſals, for- 
feited for felony, after they ſhould have been 
a year and a day in the poſſeſſion of the crown ; 
that they ſhould enjoy the wardſhips of their 
military tenants, who held no other lands of 
the crown by a different tenure ; that a perſon 
knighted by the king, though a minor, ſhould 
enjoy the privileges of an adult at Jaw, pro- 
vided he was a ward of the crown; but ſuch 
knighthood conferred on a ward of a baron, 
ſhould not deprive that baron of his ward- 
ſhip ; that widows ſhould not be forced to mar- 
ry againſt their inclination, or to pay 2 fine 
for their dower; that the wardſhips mi- 
nors ſhould not be ſold; that guardians ſhould 
not take unreaſonable profits from the lands of 
their wards, or commit walte, but keep the 
houfes in -good repair, leave the farms well 
ſtocked, and diſpoſe of their wards in mar- 
riaze, without diſparagement ; that no ſcut- 
tage ſhould be levied in the kingdom without 
the conſent of the common- council of the 
realm, except in the cafes of ranſoming the 
kings perſon, knighting his eldeſt fon, or 
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marrying his eldeſt daughter ; that no freeman 
* ſhould 
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* his freehold, liberties, or free cuſtoms, but by 
* the lawful judgment of his peers, or by legal 
e proceſs ; that ſheriffs ſhould not hold -county 


ee courts above once a month; that-they, as well 


« as caſtellans, coroners, and kings bailiffs, 
« ſhould be reſtrained from holding — 1 af the 
« crown; that ſheriffs who had the management 
* of the crown revenues within their ſeveral 
« diſtricts, ſhould not raiſe the farms of counties, 
« hundreds, and tythes according to their plea- 
« ſure, except in the king's demefne manors ; 
ce that the people ſhould not be unjuſtly proſe- 
te cuted, and put to canonical purgation, with- 
ce out legal proof, in regard to carriages, pur- 
„ veyance of victuals and other ſervices ; that 
tc amerciaments ſhould be proportioned to the 
cc offence, and circumſtances. of the offenders, 
« ſo as not to affect his landed eſtate, or diſable 
ce him from following his vocation, but be rated 
<« by the verdict of twelve creditable men in the 


© neighbourhood.” 


« The Charta de Foreſta was intended to pre- 
«« vent the extortion of foreſters; to allow free- 
ce holders to improve their lands and wovds within 
ce the limits of the foreſts + to disforeſt all lands 
ce taken in fince the coronation of Henry I. ex- 
« cept-the crown demeſnes : to exempt thoſe who 
« lived without the foreſts, from the trouble of 
cc attending theſe conrts, except when ſummoned 
for ſome tranſgreſſion: to annul all outlawries 
ce for ſuch tranſgreſſions; and to convert the pe- 
e nalty for killing veniſon, from a capital puniſh- 
ment to a fine, or, in caſe of inſolvency, to x 
« year's impriſonment.” 


Such is the ſubſtance of the two famous chanters 
figned by king John at Runnemede. But the ba- 


ters was not fufficient fully to anſwer their ends. 
They were too well acquainted with the ſanguinary 
diſpoſition of John, and knew that every precau- 
tion in their power would - be neceſſary for their 
ſupport againſt his anger, and to oblige him to 
obſerve the articles of the two inſtruments of li- 
berty. They therefore inſiſted on his conſenting 
that twenty-five of their own number ſhould be 
choſen to ſee the charters duly obſerved. Theſe 
were to be diſtinguiſhed by the appellation of Con- 
ſervators of the Liberties of the people ; and four 
of them were empowered to demand reparation, 


of an infringement on any article in either char- 
ter; and if ſuch reparation ſhould be neglected, 
then the committee of four were to give notice of 


the ſame to the reſt, who, with the council of the 


nation, were empowered 30 take up arms, and 
ſeize his caſtles, lands and poſſeſſions, until ſatis- 
faction ſhould be obtained. | 
The puſillanimous king made not the leaſt op- 
poſition to theſe terms ; but ſubmitted with great 
apparent tranquillity, to every thing propoled by 
the barons. He even ſent writs to his ſheriffs, or- 
dering them to oblige every perſon to ſwear obedi- 
ence to the canſervators, on pain of having all 
their eſtates ſeized, and their chattels fold within 
a fortnight after refuſal. "Ab", 

But notwithſtanding this ſeeming deſire of act- 
ing in conformity to the articles of the great char- 
ter, John never intended to obſerve that treaty 
any longer than the negeffity of the times obliged 
him. He only bowed beneath the ſtorm that then 


% ſhould be taken, impriſoned, or diſſeized of | 
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within forty days, from him or his juſticiary, in caſe | 
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rons were ſenſible the merely procuring theſe char- f 
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blew around him; but he determined as ſoon x; 
the threatning blaſt was over, to reſume the power 
he had loſt. 2M 

John was principally encoutaged in this deſign 


| by the foreign mercenaries he kept about his per. 


ſon, They inſinuated, that it was ſhameful for 
a king to make any conceſſions to his ſubjects, and 


that no compact, extorted 75 the force of rebel. 
Pp 


lion, could be binding: Theſe inſinuations co. 
incided exactly with the king's opinion, and de. 
termined him to make ene attempt to 
the yoke of compulſion, ſo galling to his mind. 


He became ſullen and melaneholy, ſeparated him. 
ſelf from the company of his courtiers, and at laſt 


retired privately by night, attended only by ſeven 
of his friends, into the iſle of Wight, where he 
meditated ſevere vengeance againſt his enemies. 
He ſolicited the pope to abſolve him from all the 
engagements he had entered into with his barons, 
and ſent ſeveral emiſſaries into France, Germany, 
and Flanders, to engage a number of Brabander 
in his ſervice, 


The pope, conſidering himſelf as feudal lord of 


the Kingdom, was highly incenſed at the behaviour 
of the barons; and therefore iſſued a bull, by 
which the great charter was condemned and an- 
nulled, as derogatory to the holy ſee.. Both the 
king and barons were prohibited from paying any 
regard to the articles contained in it: the oaths 
which had been adminiſtered were annulled, and 


the ſentence of excommunication denounced x- 


gainſt every one who perſevered in maintaining the 
authority of the charter of liberties. 

But the power of the pope, in temporal affairs, 
had now loſt great part of its force; and Innocent 
III. had the mortification to find even Langton, 
whom himſelf had placed on the archiepiſcopal 
throne of Canterbury, refuſe to promulgate his 
cenſures. Exaſperated to the higheſt degree at this 
oppoſition in a prelate he expected would have ex. 
erted his unmoſt power to promote the intereſt of 
the holy ſee, the pope ſuſpended Langton from 
the exerciſe of his functions. But this did not 


produce the deſired effect; the clergy, with the 
primate at their head, as well as the nobility and 


people, diſcovered a noble ardour for preſerving 
that liberty and independence, they had with ſo 


much difficulty abtained. 


In the mean time John's emiſſaries on the con- 
tinent engaged a powerful army in the ſervice of 
their maſter. They were all veteran troops, and 
ready to venture their lives in any cauſe to gain 
independent fortunes ; beſides which they were 
farther encouraged by the promiſes of John, who 
had engaged to give them all the eſtates of b 
turbulent barons. | 

No ſooner was the king aſſured that his foreign 
troops were embarked, than he immediately the 
off the maſk, by recalling all the liberties he had 
granted to his ſubje&s ; declaring the great cha: 
ter null and void, and the barons who had extor- 
cd that inſtrument from him, rebels and traitors. 

The foreign forces landed at Dover, -immeduatt- 
ly on which, John, putting himſelf at their head, 
marched to Northampton, reducing. the whok 
country through which he paſſed to a ſmoakins 
deſart. The ravenous and barbarous mercenar 
urged on by a cruel and enraged prince, were 1. 
looſe againſt the eſtates and tenants of the baron, 
Every thing was levelled with the ground; ® 
cruelties, ſuch as would ſhock even ſavages them 
ſelves, were practiſed on the innocent inhab1tan® 

The greater part of the northern barons, una 
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a to reſiſt the force of the mercenaries, and having lit- 
as de reaſon to expect mercy ſhould they fall into the 
ver hands of the king, fled with their wives and fa- 
milies and ſolicited the 2712000 hp of Alexander 
gn king of Scotland. John followed them into that 
er- kingdom, and in his way burnt ſeveral towns, 
for rticularly Haddington and Dunbar: but receiv- 
and ing advice that Alexander had raiſed a numerous 
del- army, and was advancing to give him battle, he 
co. thought proper to retreat, well knowing that ſhould 
de- he be defeated, it would be attended with the moſt 
off fatal conſequences. | f 
ind. A. D. 1216. John had made himſelf maſter 
um- of the principal caſtles in England, and he now 
laſt determined to lay ſiege to London, the only place 
even of conſequence. that held out in ſupport of inde- 
© he pendence. The barons were alarmed at the king's 
nies, declaration, and, driven to deſpair, had recourſe to 
the moſt deſperate expedient for their ſafery. They 
ons; WS applied to the court of France for protection, and 
nany, 1 5 ed to acknowledge Lewis, eldeft fon to Phi- 
nders ip, as their ſovereign, if he would aſſiſt him with 
a2 body of forces againſt their enraged monarch. ' 
ord of WEE The ambitious. Philip could not reſiſt ſo advan- 
Wiour tageous an offer, but he determined to act with 
„ by caution. He had his ſcruples with reſpect to the 
d an- fidelity of the Engliſh barons, and the danger of 
th the WS truſting his ſon and heir in the hands of perſons, 
g any who might, either from caprice, or neceſſity, make 
oaths peace with their native ſovereign. He therefore 
J, and WS cxacted twenty-five hoſtages from the barons as a 
:ed 3 WS ſecurity for his ſon's ſafety ; and, on their being de- 
ing the WT livered, ſent over his ſon at the head of a formi- 
dable army. 
affairs, WE The arrival of Lewis produced very diſagreeable 
nocent conſequences to the Engliſh monarch. The greater 
an2t0n, part of his foreign troops (who were chiefly na- 
1{copal tives of France) immediately deſerted him, de- 
ate his claring they would not fight againſt the heir of 
e at this WE their lawful ſovereign John was encamped near 
ave e Dover when Lewis landed in the Iſle of Thanet; 
ereſt of WS but inſtead of endeavouring to attack the enemy 
n from Be before the French forces could be joined by the 
did. not barons, he retreated to Wincheſter. 
with the In conſequence of this puſillanimous conduct, 
lity and Lewis marched to London without meeting with 
eſerving the leaſt oppoſition. He entered the city amidſt 
with 10 che univerſal acclamations of the people, and the 
We barons and citizens immediately ſwore fealty to 
che con. Wl bim; while the prince, in return, ſolemnly pro- 
-rvice of {WF miſcd to reſtore all their eſtates, and confirm rhe 
ops, and MF antient privileges of the kingdom. 
to gin But though Lewis was maler of the capital, and 
hey were at the head of a numerous army, yet he had many 
zhn, who 5 difficulties to furmount before he could make him- 
es of Is elf maſter of England. Moſt of the maritime 
| places were in the intereſt of John, who had fa- | 
is fore1g" WV oured the ſea-ports with many valuable privi- 
ely then eeges, and made many excellent regulations with 
s he hal regard to the marine. This was a diſagreeable cir- 
eat chu · umſtance to Lewis, who conſidered his being 


ad extoſt- 


alter of ſome convenient harbour as a matter of 
raitors. 


the laſt importance. Deſtitute of that advantage, 


mediate- receiving reinforcements from the continent | 
jeir head old be rendered very precarious; nor would 

he whole Pen his own retreat. in caſe of a reverſe of for- 

ſroakins une, be ſecure. He therefore attempted to make 
rcenar'ts mlelf maſter of Dover; but his enterprize was 

„ were l idered abortive by the great reſolution of the 
he baroh on. In conſequence of this he carried his 

und ; aſi * ins into 


uch the inland parts of Kent and Suſſex, 


ges 11 1 n reduced with great facility; but William 


habitans 


| retiring into the wilds and faſtneſſes of that coun- 


— 


ingham, at the head of a thouſand archers, | 


ns, nal No, 14 . 
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try, ſupported himſelf” againſt all the power of the 
Fretich army. | | 

During theſe tranſactions Johii was far from be- 
ing idle, He fortified and furniſhed with pro- 
viſions ſeveral ſea- port rowhs ; and flattered him- 
ſelf, that; from the interfetence of the pope (whoni 
he had acquainted with Phitip's proceedings) all 
the ſchemes of that monarch and His fon would 
be defeated; and that he ſhould be reſtored to the 
quiet poſſeſſioſ of the Engliſh throne. 

But in this John was miſtaketi. The pope, in- 
deed, fulminated the ſentence of excommunication 
againſt both Philip and Lewis, but the effect fell 
ſhort of John's expectations. The French biſhops 
declared the excommunication of Philip void, and 
Lewis paid little regard to the papal cenſure, He 
was more deſirous of procuring a proper ſea- port, 
than of guarding againſt the effects of the pope's 


| ſentence. He therefore once more led his army 


to Dover, and inveſted that important fortreſs ; 
but Hubert de Burgh, the governor, at the head 


of his brave forces, made ſuch furious ſallies upon 
the French army, that Lewis was obliged to re- 


move his camp to a conſiderable diſtance, and turn 
the ſiege into a blockade. | : 

Lewis was greatly alarmed at this miſcarriage, 
and his fears were conſiderably increaſed on finding 
the barons leſs active than he expected. But he was 
too haughty to coneiliate their affections by a fa- 
miliar deportment, and wanted diſcernment to 
foreſee the conſequences of his negligence. He 
did not even endeavour to conceal his diſguſt ; 
but, on the contrary, excluded. them from his 
councils and confidence, and, and, inſtead of re- 
ſtoring the nobility to their honours and eſtates, 
beſtowed all his favours on his own countrymen. 

The barons now jaw their error in calling upon 
a foreign force for aſſiſtance: the people com- 
plained of the oppreſſions exerciſed by their new 
maſters ; and every thing wore the appearance of 
more complicated diſturbances. At the ſame time 
a report prevailed, that viſcount Melun, one of 
Lewis's courtiers, was taken dnageroully ill, and, 
finding his end approaching, ſent for ſome of his 
friends among the Engliſh barons, informing them 
that it was Lewis's deſign to extirminate them and 
their families, and beſtow their eſtates and titles on 
his foreign favourites. This report, whether true 
or falſe, acted powerfully on many of the Engliſh 
barons, and was of infinite prejudice to Lewis. 
The earl of Saliſbury, and ſeveral others of the 
principal nobility, determined, if poſſible, to 
elude the force of the ſtorm which threatened their 
deſtruction. They accordingly ſent private infor- 
mation to John of their defigns of joining his ar- 
my, and uſing their utmoſt efforts to aſſiſt him in. 
oppoſing the invader of their country. 

This information greatly enlivened the ſpirits of 
John, who immediately exerted himſelf in collect- 


ing a powerful army, in order to bring on a de- 


ciſive battle with Lewis. He marched at the head 
of theſe to Lynn in Norfolk, and from thence into 
Lincolnſhire, in order to join thoſe barons who had 
declared in his favour ; but in marching over the 
walhes of the latter county at an improper time 
of the tide, the fea ruſhed in upon him with ſuch 
violence and rapidity, that he loſt the greater part 
of his forces, together with all his treaſure, bag- 
gage, and regalia. With ſome difficulty he reach- 
ed Swineſhrad- abbey; but the great fatigues he 
had undergone, and the conitaar hurry and per- 
turbation of his ſpirits, added to the afſliction he 
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felt at his late irreparable misfortune, threw him 
into a violent fever. The next day, being unable 
to ride, he was carried in a litter to the caſtle of 
Sleaford, and from thence to Newark, where, 
finding his end approaching, he ordered his will 
to be drawn up, by which he appointed his ſon 
Henry, then a child, to ſucceed him on the throne. 
The fone night (the 18th of October, A. D. 1216) 
he paid the debt of nature, in the goth year of his 
age and 18th of his reign. His remains were car- 
ried to Worceſter according to his own order, and 
interred, with little funeral pomp, in the cathe- * 
dral of that city, _ . e wy” 
The character of this prince, when painted with 
the pencil of truth, will, perhaps, appear more 
odious than when drawn even by the pen of envy. | 
He was deeply practiſed in almoſt every vice, and 
a ſtranger to almoſt every virtue. The murder of 
his nephew, the infringement of public property, 
and the violation of private honour and domeſtic 
ace, have conſigned his memory to perpetual 
nomy. Infolent in proſperity, and raſh in ad- 
verſity ; puſillanimous in war, and tyrannical in | 
peace, this prince was never beloved by his peo- 
le ; nor could he boaſt of having procured a real 
riend. But his reign, however inglorious, gave 
occaſion to thoſe excellent charters which form the 
baſis of the Engliſh conſtitution, His tyranny [i 
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fieſt prompted the barons to aſſert, and his ſlot 
and indolence enabled them to obtain, thoſe ineg;, 
mable privileges, which are at once the glory aq 
ſecurity of Engliſhmen, #2115 | 


John, 


Remarkable Occurrences during the reign of king 


A. D. © or Iv 4 ; | 
1199 French wine fold in England for 20s. per tun; 
Ie which the people were allowed to ſell — wine 1 60 
per quart, and white for 84. | 
Surnames firſt uſed in England. ö 

1202 Aflize of Bread firſt appointed in London. 

1204 The Inquifition firſt eſtabliſhed. . ] 

1205 This Tear died Peter of Colechurch, who hegan to bull 
London-bridge with ſtone, and was buried in the ch 
pel under that bridge. ; 
A fiſh, reſembling a man, was taken in Suffolk, aud 
kept alive fix months. * ; 

1207 The firſt annual mayor and c&mon-council of London 
choſen this year. | 

1212 On the 1oth of July great part bf London was bunt. 

the fire began in 8 and having conſumed the 
church of St. Mary Overy, ſpread to the bridge; and 
whilſt great numbers of people ran, ſame to behold 
others to quench the flames, the houſes at the other end 
of the bridge took fire, ſo that the multitude being thy, 
encloſed, many were forced to leap into the Thame; 
whilſt others, crowding into the boats that came to thei 
relief, were the cauſe of their own deſtruction, the 
boats and people ſinking together, Near 3000 perl, 
periſhed by this melancholy accident, ſome by Vater 
and others by. fire, . | 


K VIII. 
From the Acceſſion of Henry III. to the Death of Edward II. 
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HE N R * II. ſurnamed of WINCHESTER. 


Acceſſion and coronation of Henry III. The earl of 


Pembroke is conflituted regent, He warmly 777 


Lewis the French prince, and at length obliges him to abandon the kingdom. Henry takes upm 
«, bimſelf the reins of government, and diſavows the charters.granted-'by his predeceſſor» Il treats 
Hubert de Burgh, the chief juſticiary. Shews great partiality to foreigners ; but, at the infligation if 

#he archbiſhop of Canterbury, they are baniſhed the kingdom. Marries Eleanor daughter to the count 
, Prgvence, and commits the affairs of government to ber uncle the biſhop of Valence. Encourage 


Farei ens, and gains the ill-will of bis ſubjetts. 
de Ja Marche,” againſt Lewis king of France; 


Goes over to the continent to affiſt the coun 
but is defeated, and returns to England «iti 


- diſgrace. The pope's nuncio, by order of his maſter, exatts money from the clergy, and behaves with 
uch oppreſſive inſolence, that he is compelled to leave the kingdom. The Engliſh lay #beir complant: 
. before the council of Lyons, and the pope grants them redreſs; but ſoon after renews his exattii, 


Henry countenances the pope's nuncio in oppreſſing his ſudjetts. 


Richard, earl of Cornwall, the king: 


brother, made king of the Romans. The parliament oblige Henry to ratify tbe great charter graittl 
by king John. The king breaks bis engagements ; upon which the barons form themſelves into a 
afſeciation, and oblige him to fign a ſet of articles, called the Statutes, or Provifions of Oxfitl 
The barons take the power of government into their own hands. The pope abſolves Hen#y from li 
cath relative to the Oxford Proviſions. Wars between the king and barons. The rebellion total) 


quelled, and tranquillity reſtored to the kingdom. Prince Edward and his brather Edmund engage 1 
the cruſades, and go over to the Holy Land. Edward narrowly eſcapes being aſſaſſinated. Death aui 


— 


character of Henry. 


T the time of the late king's | 
death, England was involved in 
civil diſcord, and confuſion uni- 

| verſally prevailed throughout the 

kingdom. Lewis, the French prince, was alrea- 

dy in poſſeſſion of the metropolis, and ſupported 

in his deſigns of making himſelf maſter of Eng- 

land by the whole power of France; while Henry, 

the heir and eldeſt fon of John, was young, inex- 
1 8 2 | 


- 


A. D. 
1216. 


5 


perienced, incapable of holding the reins of g 
vernment, or judging which of his ſubjects W* 
beſt qualified for that important office. 

In this critical ſituation of affairs, the wiſe and 
gallant earl of Pembroke, then marſhal of Eg 
land, boldly ſeized the helm of ſtate, with a Lee 
lution, if poſſible, of delivering his country fol 
foreign uſurpation. He well knew that the mar 
jority of the barogg were diſpoſed to 1enounce 
152 h n 42 * In 
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NAP. 1216. 
B tereſt of Lewis, and that the death of John had 
Faced all pretence for any farther oppoſition. 
. cherel mmoned a council of the barons 
. dldouceſtet, at Which all who, adhered to the 
oyal family attended. As ſoon as the | members 
here ſeated, the earl entered the aſſembly leading 
WE ung Henry by the hand; and calling out“ Be- 
old your king!“ This was fucceeded: by a ſhott: 
auſe, after which the earl addreſſed the aflembly 
E words to this effect: 
My dear friends and countrymen, N 
Though we expreſſed a juſt refentment againſt 
. the father of this prince, becauſe his conduct 
„ was iniquitous, this little child is free from the 
„ imputation of his father's guilt. Puniſhment, 
can be inflicted with juſtice only on the offender, 
and reaſon tells us, that the ſon ſhould not ſuf- 
„ fer for the iniquities of the father. We ought, 
Tc therefore, to compaſſionate the caſe of this in- 
e fant king, and zealouſly unite in driving Lewis, 
„ {on to the king of France, out of our land. 
Thus ſhall we revive.the antient glory of our 
% country, and break the. reproachful chains of 
ie fervile bondage. n j | 
BY This ſpeech produced the wiſhed-for effect. The 
Learl of Cheſter, indeed, ſtated an objection rela- 
Itive to their having called over Lewis; but it was 
ſoon .over-ruled by recapitulating that prince's 
conduct ſince his arrival in England; and it was 
generally agreed that his arbitrary and tyrannical 
behaviour had diſſolved all ties that might have 
otherwiſe bound thoſe who had invited him to 
Itheir aſſiſtance. , The whole aſſembly, therefore, 
Sunanimauſly called out, Let young Henry be 
made king of England.” 


”E'# 


7 


the barons, the young king was crowned on the 
24th of October in the church of St. Peter at 
EGlouceſter. The ceremony was performed by 
Ez Gualo, the pope's legate, aſſiſted by the biſhops 

of Wincheſter, Bath and Worceſter. But before 

* crown. was placed on Henry's head, he took 
che accuſtomed oath ; after which it was thought 
neceſſary that he ſhould. ſwear fealty to the pope, 


Wubjefted the kingdom. The prelates, earls, ba- 
ons, and all who were preſent, next ſwore fealty 
ad allegiance to the new king; and the earl of 

Pembroke was conſtituted his guardian, and regent 
of the kingdom. 


This honourable and important office could not 


ties, or more inviolable honour; and, perhaps, 
none but himſelf could have healed the wounds 


| got his then bleeding country. The firſt public. 


ſtep he took was, to ſend circular letters, notify- 
ing Henry's coronation to all the barons and prin- 
pal Ave wg of the kingdom, promiſing a gene- 
Fal amneſty to all who ſhould return to their obe- 

8 dience, and peaceably acknowledge Henry III. 
; lor their lawful ſovereign. This prudent mea- 
* ure had the deſired effect. Many of the barons, 
If who ſtill adhered to Lewis, reflected, that the 
2 ale, which induced them to take up arms, no 
enger exiſted : that oppoſition would be then un- 

Pural rebellion ;. and that the only method they 
01d purſue with propriety was that of making 
. heir pete with their lawful ſovereign. The 

Pcs legate greatly aſſiſted in bringing about this 
Wc brable effect, by iſſuing out the ſentence of ex- 


| rem munication aganiſt Lewis and his adhe- 
ents, | 


In the mean time Lewis was employed in carry- ö 


and renew that homage to which his father had 


have been conferred on a perſon of greater abili- 


In conſequence of this general approbation of 
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ing on the ſiege of Dover, having made a vow not 
to abandon the undertaking till he became maſter 
of the place. But he knew not the abilities of 


Hubert de Burgh, the governor, who, by his cou- 


rage and fidelity, rendered all the deſigns of Lewis 
abortive. No means had been left untried by that 


1 corrupt the; integrity of the gallant Hu- 


ert. He tempted him with all the honours a ſub- 


ject could wiſh to enjoy; but all his offers were 
rejected with diſdain, Hubert declaring, he would 


defend the caſtle as long as one of the garriſon 
was left alive. Lewis, finding his fidelity incor- 
ruptible, and that he was equally proof againſt his 
threats and promiſes, abandoned the enterprize, 
and returned with his army to London. * 

A. D. 1217. From the prudent meaſures ta- 
ken by the Protector, Lewis began to find his in- 
tereſt daily decline. Pembroke's grand aim was, 
to gain leiſure from the tumults. of war, in order to 
give the Engliſh time to reflect. He knew they 
were naturally averſe to the French, and that if 
he could inſpire them with a confidence in the 
government, his maſter's authority would ſoon be 
eſtabliſhed throughout the kingdom. The pope 
likewiſe exerted all his power in favour of the 
young king ; 1o that Lewis found it neceſſary to 
paſs over to the continent, not only to procure a 
freſh ſupply of men.and money, but alſo to avert 
the vengeance of the pope, who had propoſed to 
excommunicate him in full conſiſtory. 

During the abſence of Lewis, the Protector 


uſed his utmoſt efforts to prevail on the barons to 


return to their duty, Nor did he labour in vain : 
many of the moſt powerful among them joined the 
royal ſtandard, and their examples were followed 
by ſuch numbers, that all the forces Lewis could 
raiſe in France were not equal to the deſertion 
from his army in England during his abſence. 
The cinque ports likewiſe declared in favour of 
Henry, and fitted out a ſquadron of ſhips, with 
which they attacked Lewis on his return; but after 
a ſmart engagement he got ſafe with the loſs only 
of a few ſhips, to Sandwich. He was, however, ſo 
highly incenſed at this inſtance of diſaffection, 
that, in.revenge, he reduced the town of Sand- 
wich to aſhes ; after which he made another un- 
ſucceſsful attack on Dover-Caſtle, and then 
marched with his army to London. 
The Protector now thought it high time to com- 
mence hoſtilities againſt the invaders of his coun- 
try. He accordingly detached. a body of forces, 
under the command of the earls of Lincoln and 
Albemarle, to inveſt Mount Sorrel in Leiceſter- 
ſhire, the garriſon having committed the moſt hor- 
rid ravages in the neighbourhood of the caſtle. 
Lewis, knowing the importance of that fortreſs, 
detached an army of fix hundred knights, and 
twenty thouſand infantry, under the command of 
the count de la Perche, marſhal of France, to raiſe 
the ſiege. On the approach of this formidable 


army, the Engliſh: who were too weak to venture 


a battle, retired to Nottingham; and the count, 
confident of ſucceſs from ſuperiority of numbers, 
marched to Lincoln, with a reſolution of laying 


ſiege to that city. | 


As ſoon as the Protector was informed of the 
deſigns of the count, he immediately iſſued out 
ſummonſes to all the king's tenants ordering them, 
with all expedition, to join the royal army at New- 
ark upon Trent. The pope's legate likewiſe ex- 
erciſed his authority to ſuppreſs the deſigns of the 
He-not only excommunicated Lewis by 
name, but alſo declared, that all who engaged 

themſelves 
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themſelves in favour of Henry, ſhould be entitled 
to the ſame privileges as thoſe who undertook a 
cruſade. He - himſelf aſſumed the croſs, and the 
biſhops and barons drew the temporal ſword. 
This diſtinguiſhed zeal of rhe clergy was of the 
utmoſt ſervice to the royal cauſe: the people 
flocked with the utmoſt alacrity to the ſtandard of 
the protector, who ſoon found himſelf at the head 
of a 
the deſire of being led againſt the invaders of their 
country. | | 
- As ſoon as Lewis was informed of the great in- 
creaſe of the Protector's army, he reſolved to make 
2a deciſive aſſault upon the caſtle of Lincoln, the 
garriſon of which was, by this time, reduced to 
the utmoſt diſtreſs ; but he was A 19 inthis 
deſign by the unexpected arrival of the Engliſh 
forces. One Fulk de Briant, a ſtrong partizan for 
the king, found means to enter the caſtle at the 
head of a choſen body of archers, and made ſe- 
veral ſallies to amuſe the beſiegers; while the royal 
army vigorouſly fell on the main body, whom they 
totally routed, and the count of Perche fell among 
the ſlain. 

The news of this defeat greatly alarmed Lewis, 


who immediately ſhut himſelf up in the capital, 
and diſpatched a courier to his father for aſſid ance. | 


Philip, being deſirous of averting the cenſure of 
the pope from his own kingdom, refuſed to engage 
openly in defence of his fon; but permitted 
Blanche his daughter-in-law, to raiſe 3 powerful 
body of troops, and to provide a fleet of ſhips for 
tranſporting them to England. They accordingly 
embarked, and ſet fail, but being met by the 
Engliſh fleet on the coaſt of Kent, an engagement 
enfued, when the greater part were taken, and the 
reſt ſunk. | 

In conſequence of this ſucceſs the Engliſh re- 
Paired from all parts to the royal ſtandard ; upon 
which Lewis, giving up all hopes of ſucceeding in 
his deſign, and even thinking his own perſon in 
danger, offered to conclude a peace with the Pro- 
tector, by which he promiſed to leave the king 
dom, on condition of his Engliſh adherents be- 
ing reſtored to their honours and fortunes. Theſe 
terms were readily accepted by the Protector, and 
the articles of the treaty being properly ratified on 
both ſides, Lewis embarked his forces, and return- 
ed to the continent, 

Among all the adherents of Lewis, the clergy 
were the greateſt ſufferers. There was not any 
thing ſtipulated for them in the treaty : they were 


left to the mercy of the pope, who ſeized with | 
eagerneſs this favourable ry of wreak- | 


ing his vengeance on them for their diſobedience. 
Many were depoſed, and others ſuſpended : ſome 
were baniſhed, and all who eſcaped puniſhment 
were obliged to purchaſe their pardon by paying 
large ſums of money to the legate: fo that his 
maſter became poſſeſſed of immenſe treaſure. But 
the pontiff did not live to enjoy theſe riches, being 
ſuddenly ſnatched off ſoon after the departure of 
Lewis from England. 

A. D. 1218. Being now no longer under diſa- 
greeable apprehenſions from a foreign enemy, the 
Protector applied himſelf, with great diligence, to 
ſuch meaſures as were moſt likely to promote the 
good of his country, and reconcile the minds of 
the * * to their legal ſovereign. 
a new charter of liberties, which, in ſome reſpects, 


differed from that granted by the late king. The 


'full privilege of elections among the clergy, and 


the liberty of going out of the kingdom without 
I 


werful and reſolute army, inflamed with' 


— 


He procured 
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firſt obtaining the royal covenant, were not «gy, 
firmed in the charter of Henry, becauſe the ſtate 
had already experienced the inconveniencies arif 


from them. The obligation by which John 10 
reſtrained himſelf from buying aids and ſcut 
without the conſent of the great council of the 1, 
tion, was alſo omitted in this inſtrument. The 
barons perceived that no aids, unleſs they 
evidently reaſonable, could be levied upon my 
who had arms in their hands, and who were abe 
to repel any acts of violence. Nor did the Py. 
tector content himſelf with granting anew the 
privileges that had been enjoyed in the precedin 
reign; he cauſed writs, in the king's name, to he 
iſſued to the ſheriffs of the different counties, com. 
manding them to lay open all foreſts, agreeable tj 
the intention of the charter granted for that py. 
poſe by king John; and, ſome time after, ſent the 
chief juſticiary of the foreſts on a circuit through 
the kingdom, to ſee the orders fully EXECuted, 
and the bounds of the foreſts diſtinctly marked, 
At the ſame time, orders were given to demoliſh 
all the new caſtles that had been erected ſince the 
beginning of the diſputes between the late king 
and his barons. 

A. D. 1219. But while the Protector was thy 
exerting all his abilities to reſtore happineſs and 
tranquillity to the kingdom, death put a final pe- 
riod to his labours and his life. The nation ſuf. 
fered an irreparable loſs in the death of this great 
and good man, whoſe valour, integrity and pry- 
dence had broke the yoke of foreign ſlavery, and 
reſtored the liberties of Engliſnmen. He died 
about the middle of March, and his remain 
were interred in the church of the Knights Tem 
plars (now the Temple church) in London, 

The earl of Pembroke was ſucceeded in tle 
important office of regent by William de Roche 
biſhop of Wincheſter ;- and Hubert de Burgh, 
allant defender of Dover Caſtle was made 
chief juſticiary of the kingdom. The countel 
of the latter were conformable to his character 
namely, that of a great, prudent, and virtuous 
man. They were for ſome time followed ; and 
had he poſſeſſed the authority of Pembroke, the 
nation would not have ſo greatly regretted the lol 
of that eminent patriot. Bur his power was na 
ſufficient to repreſs the licentiouſneſs of the barony 
who were too ſtrong to be reſtrained by laws under 
a minority; and whoſe rapacity induced them 0 
uſurp the demeſnes of the crown, as well as the 
poſſeſſions of their weaker .neighbours. Hence 
revolts were multiphed ; and the government , 
for a courſe of time, perpetually employed in . 
ducing inſurrections in various parts of the king: 

A. D. 1222. In the beginning of this year? 
great diſturbance took place in conſequence of 1 
wreſtling match between the citizens of London, 
and thoſe of Weſtminſter, The conteſt was ſha 
and obſtinate on both ſides, but at length the 
Londoners were victorious. This ſo exaſperate 
the ſteward of Weſtminſter, that he determi 
to obtain revenge, and for that purpoſe concer®© 
meaſures of the moſt unjuſt aud illegal nate 
He propoſed a ſecond trial, which being read) 
accepted by the Londoners, they came 10 e 
field to decide the conteſt ;- but inſtead of a fa 
trial, they were attacked by the ſteward and i 
followers, armed with clubs and other offenſte 
weapons, and - obliged to retreat into the ci 
Exaſperated at this treatment, the Londenetf“ 


headed by one Conſtantine Fitz Arnulph, : by 
, . | ac 10¹ 
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L e ſubſtance of which was to this effect. 
hen the Roman ſee had procured the required 
W aſiſtance from other nations, England would 


inced 
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ſactious citizen, repaired to Weſtminſter, where 


W chey committed many dreadful outrages, and de- 


moliſhed ſeveral houſes belonging to the abbot and 


teward, Hubert, in order to put a ſtop to ſuch 
riotous Proceedings, | | 
ers, without bringing them to trial. This ſtep, 
which was a direct infringement of the great char- 
ter, excited the clamours of the populace, who, 
Lich juſtice, conceived themſelves injured, and 
gemanded a new confirmation of the great char- 
I lied, and the demand of the people taken into 
onſideration. During the debates, one of the 
Council of the regency aſſerted, that no regard 
W ought to be paid to the great charter, becauſe it 
as extorted by violence. a 
vimop of Canterbury, ſeverely reprimanded the 
ſpeaker for his indiſcretion, as his aſſertion had a 
direct tendency to raiſe a rebellion in the nation; 
W:firming, at the ſame time, that the demand of 
the 
4 — could not, without the moſt palpable 
1 ;njuſtice, diſpenſe with any article in the charter. 


ventured to puniſh the lead- 


jn conſequence of this a general council was 


But Langton, arch- 


people. was founded on juſtice; and that the 


is opinion was adopted; and the parliament 


Paring granted a ſubſidy, the king iſſued orders for 
new charter of confirmation. 


No material circumſtance took place in England 


oom this time till the year 1226, when a parlia- 
vent was convened at Weſtminſter, in order to de. 
Wiberate on an extraordinary demand made by the 
Weourt of Rome. 
eeſſor of Innocent, had ſent over a legate, under 
Wpretence of removing a reproach that had been 
Wong thrown upon the court of the Vatican. 
ontiff obſerved, that the holy ſee having been 
Wgccuſed of ſelling her favours for money, it was 
he duty of all good Chriſtians to aſſiſt in remov- 
Ing the cauſe of ſuch a ſcandalous imputation, as 
hat had been collected aroſe from the extreme indi- 
ence of the Roman church. He therefore demand- 
We, that two prebends in every cathedral, and two 
ells in every convent in England ſhould be grant- 
d to the church of Rome, by an authentic deed, 
Fonfirmed by an act of the great council of the 


Pope Honorius III. the ſuc- 


The 


Ration. But the Engliſh parliament treated this 


Wemand with ſuch contempt that no anſwer was 


Weturned to Rome. The archbiſhop of Canter- 


=, however, who was more immediately inte- 


ſed in the affair, wrote a letter to his holineſs. 
That 


follow their example; but would never eſta- 


3 bliſh the precedent.” 


A. D. 1227. Henry, having now arrived at the 
be of maturity, ſummoned a parliament ot Ox- 


W's, to whom he declared his intention of taking 


Neo his own hands the reins of government ; but 


WE the ſame time gave them reaſon to imagine that 
: ttle happineſs could be expected from his admi- 


ation. He told them that as the great char- 
r, and that of the foreſts, had been obtained by 
att of rebellion, and confirmed in his minority, 


WE could not conſider himſelf as legally bound by 
ads or 


promiſes during his infancy. This 
declaration greatly aſtoniſhed the 
> Who immediately aroſe from their ſeats, 


expected 
embers 


Ws retired in diſguſt 
A ſhort time a 


ter this an event happened that 
* the natural diſpoſition of the king, and 
A his being more deſirous of neg 


, Ty power, than gaining the love and af- 
on 5 his ſubjects. Richard, earl of Corn- 


a 0, Ic, 


{NY 


tice done him by the earl of Cornwall. 
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wall, the king's brother, returning from France 
(where he had ſome time headed an army in Gui- 
enne) found one of his manors poſſeſſed by a Ger- 
man officer, who claimed it as a gift from king 
John. Richard inſiſted, that his pretended right 
ſhould be determined by his peers, and immediate 
ly diſpoſſeſſed the German. But the latter inſtead 
of having recourſe to the laws of England, poſted to 
court, and complained to the king of the injuſ- 
Henry, 
without giving himſelf any trouble to examine into 
the truth of his allegations, ordered him a writ 
under the royal ſign manual, commanding a reſti- 
tution of the eſtate. Exaſperated at ſuch treat- 
ment, the earl refuſed obedience, and repaired to 
court to defend his property. The king, highly 
offended at Richard's obſtinacy, told him; he 
ſhould either reſtore the manor in queſtion within 
a limited time, or depart the kingdom.. This ma- 
nifeſt exertion of arbitrary power rouſed the paſ- 
ſions of Richard, who boldly told the king he 
would appeal to the laws of his country, and that 
the judgment of his peers only ſhould oblige him 
either to part with his property, or quit the king- 
dom. 

Henry, well knowing the great power of Ri- 
chard, and that he was univerſally beloved by the 
principal people in the kingdom, thought proper 
to drop the diſpute, and in order to form a recon- 
ciliation with his brother, offered to ſettle upon 
him the dowry of the late queen, and augment his 
poſſeſſions with the lands of Boulogne. Theſe 
terms were accepted, and both the cauſe and of- 
fence buried in oblivion, ; 

A. D. 1228. This year died Stephen Langton, 
archbiſhop of Canterbury, a prelate who may be 


juſtly conſidered as one of the reſtorers of Eng- 


liſn liberty, About the ſame time died alſo pope 
Honorius III. who was ſucceeded in the ponti- 
ficate by Gregory IX. 

A. D. 1229. In the beginning of this year 
Henry demanded ſubſidies from his parliament, in 
order to carry on a war with Lewis, che young king 
of France, who had made various depredations in 
different parts of the continent. The ſubſidies 
were accordingly granted, and a powerful army 
ſoon raiſed; but the expedition was fruſtrated by 
the neglect of the miniſter, who neither iſſued the 
proper writs to the Cinque Ports, nor took the 
uſual methods for aſſembling a ſufficient number 
of tranſports. 

But Henry was determined not to be diſappoint- 
ed in his deſigns, and accordingly, in the ſpring 
of the following year (A. D. 1230) having col- 
lected a powerful army, with a proper number of 
tranſports, he embarked for the continent, at- 
tended by the earl of Britany, who had, ſome 
time before, paid a viſit to England. The king 
landed at St. Malo's, where the earl not only paid 
him homage, but ordered all the fortified places 
in his poſſeſſion to be delivered up to the Engliſh. 

Henry marched with his forces from St. Ma- 
lo's to Nantz, where he continued ſome time, in 
a ſtate of ination. Encouraged by this puſillani- 
mous conduct in the ER monarch, Lewis ad- 
vanced, at the head of his army, within four 
leagues of Nantz, and laid fiege to Ancennes, 
which the cowardly Henry ſuffered him to take 
without making one effort for its relief. The 
French army continued approaching towards 
Nantz, took ſeveral caſtles in fight of the Engliſh 
army, and proceeded within a ſmall diſtance of the 
gates of the city. 
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But neither the inſults of the French, nor the 
entreaties of his friends, could rouſe Henry; and 
Lewis, ſeeing no likelihood of an action, returned 
to Paris, in order to form a reconciliation with his 
diſcontented nobility, at whoſe deſire the Engliſh 
monarch had invaded his dominions. 

After the departure of Lewis, the king drew 
his troops out of Nantz, and marched into Gaſ- 
cony by way of Poictou. Here he received ho- 
mage from moſt of the principal nobility; and 
after ſtaying a ſhort time returned to Nantz, from 
_ whence he embarked for England, leaving his 
army under the command of the earls of Cheſter 
and Albemarle. 

Theſe able generals were poſſeſſed of that cou- 
rage and magnaminity to which Henry was a 
ſtranger. No ſooner was the king gone than they 
immediately took the field, and made an irruption 
into Anjou, where they poſſeſſed themſelves of the 
caſtle of Gautier, and laid the town in aſhes. They 
then marched into Normandy, where they took and 
razed the caſtle of Pontarſu, and burnt the town; 
but the ſeaſon being too far advanced to make any 
farther progreſs, they returned loaded with booty 
to Britany, and there took up their winter quar- 
ters. 

A. D. 1231. Early in the ſpring the French 
monarch took the field at the head of a powerful 
army, and marched towards Britany, with a de- 
ſign of making himſelf maſter of that part of the 
country : but the Engliſh generals defeated his 
intentions by intercepting all his carriages loaded 
with proviſions and military ſtores. Lewis, find- 
ing he had a powerful and reſolute enemy to con- 
tend with, and knowing a reſpite from war was 
the deſire of the French court, propoſed a truce 
for three years, which being agreed on and con- 
cluded, he marched with his army hack to Paris, 
and the Engliſh generals returned to England. 

A. D. 1232. On the 17th of March the king 
ſummoned a parliament at Weſtminſter, of whom 
he demanded an aid to enable him to diſcharge 
the debts contracted by his late expedition to 
France; but the barons were ſo highly exaſperated 
at his puſillanimous and tyrannical conduct, that 
they peremptorily refuſed complying with his re- 

ueſt. 
L Among other acts which procured Henry 
the hatred of his barons, as well as the clergy 
at large was, his implicit obedience to the com- 


mands of the Roman pontiff. The greater part of 


the principal benefices in England were poſſeſſed 
by Italian prieſts ; and the prelates and lay patrons 
were rt de. from preſenting natives till all the 
foreign clergy were ſufficiently provided for. It 
is, therefore, little to be wondered that theſe partial 
and arbitrary proceedings ſhould excite a general 
clamour throughout the kingdom. It was conſi- 
dered as a national inſult, and ſeveral aſſociations 
were formed for delivering the realm from ſuch 
ſhameful oppreſſions. The principal leader of the 
confederates was Robert de Twenge, a knight in 
the north of England. He had long beheld the 
tyrannical proceeedings of the king and pontiff 
with deteſtation, but on being deprived of the 
patronage of a church, he determined to take am- 
ple revenge on the foreign prieſts. He accordingly 
aſſumed the name of William Witham, and en- 
couraged his followers to trip the houſes of the 
Italian clergy, and diſpoſe of their effects They 


continued this practice for ſome time without op- 


poſition, and the foreign eccleſiaſtics, not daring to 


appear, took refuge in the convents. Being in- 


wa 
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formed of theſe violent proceedings, the 

wrote in a very lofty ſtile to Henry, commandi 
him, under pain of excommunication, to chat 
the inſolence of his ſubjects, and reſtore the Its 
lian clergy to their benefices. The pulillanimgy 
Henry was alarmed at theſe menaces of the pq. 
tiff, and dreaded the effects of a papal cenſyp 
He ordered a ſtrict inquiſition to be made in t 
principal parts of the kingdom, where thoſe rig 
had prevailed ; and had the mortification to fn, 
that they had been ſupported and encouraged b 
men of all ranks; even Hubert de Burgh, 
chief juſticiary, did not eſcape ſuſpicion, 4, 
length, Robert de Twenge, (who ſcorned to dir 
own an action, which he thought juſtifiable, or |, 
any innocent perſon ſuffer on his account); 
peared in the royal preſence, attended by jy 
knights, and boldly declared himſelf the leads 
of the confederates, who had ſtripped the houk 
of the foreign prieſts ; alledging, that the injuriz 
he had received were the ſole motives for his pre 
ceedings. Pleaſed with this ingenuous confeſſig, 
the king granted him a free pardon, and pro- 


cured a reſtitution of his right to the patronag 


in queſtion. 

The voluntary and ingenuous confeſſion d 
Twenge clearly removed the ſuſpicion that had bee 
entertained of Hubert; but notwithſtanding thiz 
the inconſtancy of Henry furniſhed the enemies d 
that ſtateſman with an opportunity of procuring 
his ruin, Excited by the remonſtrances of Pee 
de Roches, biſhop of Wincheſter (who hated Hy 
bert, becauſe he had been active in oppoſing 
his deſtructive councils) the weak king, inſenſibe 
to all his ſervices, perſecuted him with ſuch fur, 
that he was obliged to take ſanctuary in a church 
and at laſt ſave himſelf by flying to the cont 
nent, 

A. D. 1233. After the departure of Huber, 
the biſhop of Wincheſter, a Poictevin by birt, 
ſo powerfully ingratiated himſelf in the kings 
favour, that he was permitted to direct all publi 
affairs at his own diſcretion. In conſequenced 
this the court was filled with his own countr; 
men, on whom he conferred every important al 
advantageous office in the diſpoſal of the crowt 
Theſe proceedings ſoon produced a general dl 
content throughout the kingdom, which the wel 
king conſidered only as a confirmation of thi 
rebellious ſpirit the biſhop repreſented to be ti 
characteriſtic of the Engliſh nobility, who, on tl 
account, were denied all acceſs to the king, an 
treated by the miniſter with the moſt diſtinguilts 
co: tempt. 


It is little to be wondered at that ſuch cond 
in the king and his miniſter ſhould increale 1 
flame of diſcontent already ſufficiently kindled. BY 
at length the patience of the Engliſh nobility was® 
hauſted by the inſults and injuries they rec? 
from theſe inſolent ſtrangers ; in conſequen®® 
which they formed themſelves into a body, ® 
deputed the earl marſhal to lay their grievaum 
before the king. In conformity to their requelt 
earl demanded an audience, which bein grant 
he informed Henry of the complaints of the f® 
ple, and beſought him not to continue Javiſhi 
his favours on foreigners, to the great neg|e© 
injury of his natural ſubjects; adding, that f, 
treated their remonſtrance with neglect, both 1 
ſelf and the reſt of the Engliſh nobility ſhould th 
it their duties to withdraw themſelves from 
councils. | 
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Ws gation of his miniſters. 
mally accuſed the biſhop of Wincheſter, as the 
author of thoſe pernicious councils, which had 
8 diffuſed a ſpirit of diſcontent throughout the na- 

on; and, after giving a long detail of the griev- 
ances of the people, infiſted that the king ſhould 
& move from his councils a miniſter ſo odious to all 
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and preſumptuouſly telling the earl, 
7 7 the nigheſt egree of # ha in him, 
« or any other ſubject, to pretend to dictate to 
« his majeſty on whom he ought to confer his fa- 
« yours: that both the king and his father had 
e been ſo ill treated by the Engliſh, that the only 
« expedient of procuring his own ſafety was that 
« of truſting to foreigners; and that if their 
« number in the kingdom was not already ſuffi- 
« cient to reduce his rebellious ſubjects to their 


40 duty, large reinforcements ſhould be procured 


« from the continent.“ 

Aſtoniſned at this ſuperlative arrogance, the 
earl retired without returning any anſwer, and im- 
mediately joined the confederacy in order to con- 
cert meaſures for checking that deſpotic power, 
which the king, by the violent counſels of his 
worthleſs miniſter, ſeemed deſirous of aſſuming. 
Henry was alarmed at the confederacy of the 
barons, and the biſhop, to gain time, adviſed him 
to call a parliament at London. But the barons 
refuſed to attend, and even threatened to deprive 
Henry of his crown if the PoiCtevins were not 
baniſhed the kingdom. In conſequence of this 
another parliament was called, when the barons 
obeyed the ſummons, but they all appeared in 
armour, and were attended by a prodigious num- 
ber of followers. ; 

A. D. 1234. Henry now ſaw his danger, and 
was deſirous of coming to a reconciliation with his 
enraged barons ; but the artful prelate found 


means to remove his fears, and encouraged him 


to oppoſe them by bringing over the earls of 
Cornwall and Cheſter to the royal party. In con- 
ſequence of this the eſtates of ſeveral of the con- 
federates were confiſcated, without any trial by 
their peers, and given to the Poictevins, who were 
already become ſo odious to the Engliſh, 

A. D. 1235. The king and his infamous mi- 
niſter continued their violent proceedings for ſome 
time, till at length Edmund, archbiſhop of Can- 
terbury determined to interpoſe, and, if poſſible, 
remove the grievances of the people. He accord- 
ingly, attended by his ſuffragans, went to the pa- 
lace, and demanded an audience of the king ; 


| which being granted, he deſcribed, in the moſt 


pethetic manner, the dreadful effects of thoſe ru- 
nous meaſures which he had purſued at the inſti- 
Having ſaid this, he for- 


his ſubjects; adding, that if ſo reaſonable a re- 


queſt was refuſed, he would excommunicate both 


him, and all who oppoſed ſo neceſſary a reforma- 


non. This ſpirited remonſtrance, and the threat 
LJ the cloſe of it, produced the deſired effect ; 
de biſhop of Wincheſter being immediately re- 
voved from all his employments, and the inſolent 


oictevins baniſhed the kingdom. 
D. 1236. The remonſtrance of the arch- 


bimop of Canterbury had, to all appearance, con- 
nced Henry of his error in 
% his Engliſh ſubjects. Bur this conviction 


vas of 


ſhort duration. Henry ſoon after mar- 


0 Eleanor, daughter of the count of Provence, 
ad again threw himſelf into the arms of fo- 


einers. William de Savoy, biſhop of Valence, 


A 


| H E N 
ter, who was preſent at this audience, pre- 
— the king from making any reply, by ty- 


+ . * . 
ſupported his power, and foreign influence grew 


| .5* ſubjects.” 
referring foreigners || 


his former meaſures, by ſhewing as much tondneſs' 
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and uncle to the new queen, became his principal 
favourite, and to him he committed the ſole ad- 
miniſtration of all-public affairs. | 

This indiſcreet conduct of the king greatly a- 
larmed the Engliſh nobility, who dreaded a revi- 
val of the late times of miniſterlal inſolence and 
oppreſſion, and determined to exert all their power 
to put ſtop to the career of this foreign minion. 
They began with preſenting dutiful addreſſes to 
the king, at the ſame time remonſtrating, with be- 
coming ſpirit, againſt thoſe meaſures, which they 
apprehended to be deſtructive of the public inte- 
reſt, and that union which ſhould always ſubſiſt 
between an Engliſh king and his ſubjects. But 
they did not ſucceed in their attempts. Valence 


every day more prevalent at court. The mgniſter, 
who was offended with the Engliſh barons for their 
late ſpirited remonſtrances, ſpared no pains to ren- 
der them ſuſpected by the king, and to remove the 
moſt active among them from his perſon and go- 
vernment. The ſeals wcre demanded from the bi- 
ſnopof Chicheſter, who had filled the high office of 
chancellor with the moſt unblemiſhed integrity; 
but the prelate, on receiving the king's meſſage, 
nobly replied, © That having received the ſeals 
by order of parliament, he would reſign them by 
order of that aſſembly only.” 

A. D. 1237. The wants of Henry's foreign 
and needy courtiers had now exhauſted his treaſu- 
ry, and he was obliged to call a parliament in or- 
der to obtain a ſupply. The members being aſ- 
ſembled, they were told, © that the chief reaſon 
ce of their being called together was, to deſire them 
eto grant an aid, which ſhould be collected and 
e diſpoſed of, for the neceſſary uſes of the ſtate, 
te by ſuch perſons as themſelves ſhould think pro- 
per to commiſſion for that purpoſe.” But 
Henry had ſo often broke his promiſes, that the 
parliament were no longer to be deceived. They 
therefore returned for anſwer, © That they had 
often granted the king aids, without receiving 
« any marks of his affection : that ſince his ac- 
<«« ceſſion to the throne very large ſums had been 
« exacted from his ſubjects, which were wholly 
e laviſhed on foreign favourites, to the great im- 
e poveriſhment of the ſtate, and diſgrace of his 
* own character.“ In anſwer to this reply, Henry 
pleaded the expences of his late marriage, which, 
he ſaid, had principally exhauſted his treaſury; and 
then promiſed, upon his honour, that if they would 
grant him only a thirtieth part of their moveables, 
he would never again injure or oppreſs any baron 
in his kingdom. 

From theſe aſſurances, together ' with Henry's 
farther promiſe of obſerving inviolate the articles 
of the Great Charter, the parliament were induced 
to comply with his demand. But they ordered the 
money ariſing from the tax to be depoſited in cer- 
tain abbies, churches and caſtles, as a fund adapt- 
ed to the neceſlities of the ſtate; and annexed 
to the grant for levying it the following condition: 
That the king ſhould no longer hearken to the 
<«« ſuggeſtions of foreigners, who had already op- 
« preſſed and impoveriſhed the nation, but be go- 
“ yerned, for the future, by his own natural-born ' 


But the faithleſs Henry no ſooner obtained the 
ſupply requeſted, than he immediately returned to 


for foreigners as ever; and, to ſecure himſelt a 
party ſufficient to oppoſe the power of his barons, 


made application to the pope for a legate to be ſent 
b | into 


"* 
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into England, under whoſe protection he might ſe- 
curely violate his recent engagements, which ne- 
ceſſity had compelled him to enter into with his 
people. 

A. D. 1238. The arrival of the legate greatly 
alarmed the Engliſh, and the archbiſhop of Can- 
terbury warmly expoſtulated with Henry for ſuffer- 
ing him to come into the kingdom without any 
apparent neceſlity, and without the knowledge of 
the parliament and clergy. But Henry, knowing 
the authority of the pope to be ſuperior to that 
of the archbiſhop, paid no regard to his remon- 
ſtrances. He ſeized the momes that had been de- 
poſited in the curches and convents by the parlia- 
ment for the ſtate, and ſquandered it, with the 
utmoſt profuſion, on ſtrangers and favourites. 
His brother the earl of Cornwall, at the head of 
the nobility upbraided him for this ſhameful breach 
of faith and honour ; but this had no more effect 
than the remonſtrances of the archbiſhop : Henry 
treated them with contempt and ſeemed deter- 
mined in ſpite of every oppoſition, to continue his 
illegal and unjuſtifiable proceedings. 

A. D. 1239. But though Henry relied entirely 
on the power of the pope for ſupport againſt the 
reſentment of his barons and clergy, the incon- 
ſiſtence of his conduct was ſo amazing, that he 
ſent a body of troops to the aſliſtance of the em- 


peror Frederic II. then at open war with the court 


of Rome. Gregory IX. who then filled the pa- 
pal chair, was highly offended at what he termed 
the inſolence of his vaſſal, and ordered the legate 
to make the moſt ſevere remonſtrances. The puſil- 
lanimous monarch was alarmed, and, to avert the 
cenſure of the vatican, ſuffered the ſentence of 
' EXCOMMunication againſt Frederic to be publiſhed 
in all the churches of England; though that 
— had married the priacefs Iſabella, ſiſter to 
enry. 

A. D. 1240. This year Edmund, archbiſhop 
of Canterbury, finding it impoſſible to obtain any 
redreſs from the king for the grievances of the 

yy wr left his ſee, and retired to Burgundy, where 
e ſoon after paid the debt of nature, and was 
interred in the abby oſ Pontigny. 
About this time alſo died, in a very advanced 
age. Llewellyn, prince of Wales, leaving his prin- 
eipality to his ſon David. 

A. D: 1241. The greatencouragement which 
Henry continued to give to foreigners induced 
Peter de Savoy, one of the queen's uncles, to 
pay a viſit to England. On his arrival he received 
the honour of knighthood in Weſtminſter-abbey, 
and was ſoon after created earl of Richmond, 
But Peter, perceiving how diſguſtful his prefer- 
ment was to the Enghſh nobility, behaved with 
great moderation, and took alt poſſible care to a- 
void giving them offence, However, through his 
Intereſt his brother Boniface was raiſed to the ſee of 
Canterbury, which had continued vacant ever fince 
the departure of the late archbiſhop. 

A. D. 1242. The weak, but yet tyrannical 
Henry, had now, from the ſtrange inconſiſtency 
of his conduct, entirely loſt the affections of his 

| fubjets. The barons were juſtly incenſed againſt 
the rapacious foreigners who waſted the royal trea- 
ſure, governed the kingdom, and treated the laws 
of England with contempt. The parliament, 
therefore, refuſed to grant their monarch any ſup- 
plies, upon which the tyrannical king had recourſe 
to the moſt illegal methods for ſupplying his ne- 
ceſſities. He exacted loans, demanded benevo- 


lences, and uſurped the power of diſpenſing with 
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Henry fummoned a parliament, in order to pro- 
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The count had given Henry the Hrongeſt aſſu. 


| inveſted with more ample powers than had been 


„ if either you yourlclf, or any of 0 
ers, remain in England more than three day5 


1244. Boox VIII. 
the laws, becauſe the pope ſcrupled not to diſpeng 
with the canons of the church whenever the inte. 
reſts of the holy ſee required it. Theſe violent 
proceedings occaſioned univerſal murmur, 3. 
mong the people: the barons formed affociation,, 


-and the judges were alarmed at the conduct of the 


king. © Alas! exclaimed one of them on the 
é bench, in what a corrupt age do we live! The 
e civil court is vitiated in imitation of the eccle. 
6 ſiaftical ; and the river is poiſoned from that 
& fountain.“ 

A. D. 1243. Henry was now deſirous of af. 
fiſting the count de la Marche, who had marrieg 
his mother Iſabella, againſt Lewis IX. of France. 


rances of ſucceſs; telling him that all the old te. 
nants of his family in France would immediately 
join his ſtandard, together with the king of Arra. 
gon, and the count of Fhoulouſe. Pleaſed with 
the proſpect of recovering his old dominions on 
the continent, and wreſting from Lewis the terri. 
tories which Philip had taken from his father, 
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cure the ſupplies neceſſary for carrying his arms in. 
to France. But he had the mortification to find 
his requeſt denied, the parhament abſolutely te- 
fuſing to grant him any aſſiſtance for carrying on 
the war. Henry, however, found means to raife 
the neceſſary ſums at exorbitant intereſt, and paſſ. 
ed over to the continent at the head of a conſide. 
rable body of troops. But he was equally deſti- 
tute of military and civil talents. His army wa 
defeated at Tillebourg; after which he abandoned 
er and returned with diſgzace to Eng- 
and. 

A. D. 1244. In the beginning of this yea 
arrived one Martin, nuncio from the pope, vith 
orders to demand from the clergy a thouſand 
marks, in order to aſſiſt him in carrying on the 
war with the emperor of Germany. Martin was 
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given to any legate before, and his oppreſſion and 
inſolence exceeded every thing yet experienced 
from the court of Rome. Theſe proceedings 


ſpread an univerſal alarm throughout the king. 
dom; and the barons reſolved to lay before the AS th 
general council (then aſſembled at Lyons) the pr 

th 


intolerable opreſſions of the holy ſee. 

In the mean time Martin purſued ſuch arbitrary 
and unjuſt methods to extort maney from the 
clergy, that the whole nation was exaſperated to 
the higheſt degree; and it was, reſolved, in a 
aſſembly of the barons, that if he would not de- 
part the kingdom peaceably, he ſhould be driven 
from it by force. In conſequence of this reſolv- 


tion, the barons aſſembled in arms, under pretene 
of holding a tournament ; and choſe Fulk Fitz liſ 
Warren to carry their reſolutions to the nuncio. 0 
They could not, indeed have fixed upon à mort u 
proper perſon, Fulk himſelf having ſuffered We En 
verely by papal exactions. WW 
Thus commiſſioned Fulk immediately repaired Pre 
to the houſe of the nuncio, and being introduc the 
into bis preſence, told him, with a ſtern and rel di 
lute air, that he muſt inſtantly prepare for | — 
departure from England. The nuncio, little 4 Bs * 
cuſtomed to ſuch diſreſpectful addreſſes, aſked 5 yo 
him by whoſe authority he dared to ſpeak to hin Tut 
in ſo inſolent a manner? „ By the authority 0 * * 
& body of Engliſh knights now in arms, * lt 100 
ſwered Fulk, © who ordered me to tell you, h 3 


your follo 


0 ever 
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« every one of you ſhall be cut to pieces. Act 
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pen, 4 46 50⁰ leaſe; but remember it is an Engliſh 
veg « knight that delivers you this meſſage.” Mar- 
olen tin was too well acquainted with the character of 
Ss 3. the Engliſh to contemn a menace ſo peremptorily 
ons. delivered. He immediately complained to Henry, 
f the and deſired his protection. But the king, who 
n the had for ſome time beheld the exactions of the 
The ope with concern, told him his robberies and 
eccle. | reſſions had raiſed ſuch a ſpirit of reſentment 
that in every part of the Kingdom, that he was hardly 
ble to protect himſelf againſt his own ſubjects, 
of af. & who were thoroughly incenſed againſt him for 
arried having countenanced his rapacious proceedings. 
rance This reply convinced the nuncio of his dan- 
aſſy. gerous ſituation, and he determined to abandon 
Id te- z kingdom where his life was in the utmoſt dan- 
Nately ger. He accordingly got a paſſport from Henry, 
Arra- and embarked with all poſſible expedition for the 
| with continent; but it was thought neceſſary to ſend a 
INS on proper guard with him to the ſea-fide, to protect 
> terri- ; lim from the reſentment of the juſtly incenſed 
father, populace . 


During theſe tranſactions the Engliſh ambaſſa- 
dors arrived at Lyons, and laid their complaints 
E before the council, where the pope himſelf preſided 
© in perſon. 

enjoyed by the Italian clergy in England amount- 


0 pro- 
ms in- 
0 find 
ely re- 


in 
8 ed to ſixty thouſand marks a year, a ſum that 
id paſl. exceeded the annual revenue of the crown. The 
onſide. ET accuſed the pope of frequently cancelling his own 
y deſti- . ats, by clauſes of non olſtante inſerted in his | 
ny ws RS bulls; a clauſe abſolutely deſtructive of all the | 
ndoned MT rights of patrons, and all the liberties of the 
„Eng- Engliſh church. They expatiated on the perpe- 
tual extortions of the nuncios and legates, and 
is year various other oppreſſions to which the Britiſh 


e, with clergy had been ſo long expoſed. The pope was 
houſand IS confounded at theſe allegations, and gave an eva- 


on the TS five anſwer. He feared the power of the council, 
rtin was and was willing to ſooth the Engliſh ambaſſadors, 
ad been Hie accordingly promiſed them redreſs, and cauſed 
ion and two bulls to be iſſued out for that purpoſe. 
eriencel IE Mention was made in the council of the ſuperior 
-eedings IT right of ſovereignty, which the late king had 
e king- WE granted to the holy ſee. In conſequence of this, 
fore the the earl of Norfolk infiſted, that neither that 
ons) the RE Prince, nor any other, had the leaſt right, without 
We the conſent of his barons, to ſubject the kingdom | 

arbitrary to a foreign fervitude. This noble oppoſition 
rom the bad a powerful effect, the court of Rome not 
rated w ſting afterwards on this unprofitable claim, 
J in „which the diſtance of the place, and the national 
1 not de- character of the Engliſh, rendered impoſſible to 
de drives NNN ſupport. 

s reſolv BE A. D. 1246. But the pontiff was far from diſ- 
preteneæ Wn charging the promiſes he had made to the Eng- 
ulk Fitz lic ambaſſadors; for ſome time after the council 
e nuncio. of Lyons broke up, ' he renewed all his exac- 


n 4 more , tions, This perfidious conduct exaſperated the 


ffered &- nm; and a parliament was ſummoned at Lon- 
Jon, in order to take into conſideration the moſt || 
repair Proper meafures for removing the grievances of 
ntroduce RR the people, Accordingly, a ſtate of the hard- 
and re WAR ips fuffered by the nation from papal tyranny 
e for b n drawn up, and after being ne the king, 


BY ſhops, and temporal lords, ſent to the court of 
Rome, and ſatis 


* - ion demanded from the pon- 
ak to hn . But inſtead of meeting with any redreſs, the 
oricy c adors were treated with contempt ; in con- 
rms, 3 22 of which, on their return to England, 
you, tha Wn ag immediately prohibited any farther pay- 
ur follo t being made to the pontiff. This was a 


No. 15. 


They repreſented, that the benefices 
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meaſure highly agreeable to his ſubjects : but 


Henry, _ firmneſs to ſupport it, ſoon re- 
lapſed into his former indolence, and ſuffered the 
pope to continue his extortions. 

A.D. 1248. Henry now gave a freſh inſtance of 
his unhappy attachment and partiality to foreigners, 


by propoſing the marriages of ſome young ladies 


of Provence with ſeveral of his nobility. This 
propoſition was made at a time when his finances 
would hardly defray the ordinary expences of his 
houſhold, ſo that he was obliged to convoke a 
parliament in order to obtain a ſupply, but the 
barons were ſo irritated at his perſevering in coun- 
tenancing foreigners, that they peremptorily re- 
fuſed complying with his requeſt. 

No circumſtance worthy of notice occured from 
this time till the year 1251, when Henry was 
alarmed at the proceedings of Alexander II. king 
of Scotland, who, though a minor, had made 
depredations on the Engliſh territories. He there- 
fore advanced into the north at the head of a nu- 
merous army; but before he could proceed to 
hoſtilities, an embaſly arrived with propoſals for 
an accommodation. Theſe propoſals were ac- 
cepted, and a match concluded between princeſs 
Margaret, eldeſt daughter to Henry, and the 
young king of Scotland. The next day the mar- 
riage ceremony was performed at York in preſence 
of Henry and the queen-mother of Scotland, at- 
tended by many of the principal nobility of both 
kingdoms. Alexander received a bond from Henry 
for five thouſand marks as a marriage portion, 
after which the two kings took a friendly leave 
of each other, ,Henry returning to London, and 
Alexander to his own country, | 

A. D. 1253. Pope Innocent IV, was one of 
the moſt implacable pontiffs that ever filled the 
papal chair. The inveterate hatred he conceived 
againſt Frederic, emperor of Germany (with wham 
he had been ſome tune at war, and who was now 
no more) did not ſubſide with the death of that 
monarch ; it devolved on his grandſon Conrade, 
the lawful heir of the crown of Sicily, but whoſe 
ſucceſſion was fet alide by the perfidious arts of 
his uncle Mainfroy, 

The pope was convinced his own forces were 


1 inſufficient to 3 Mainfroy, and therefore, in 
y his thirſt for revenge, as well 


order to grati 
as repleniſh his coffers, ſent a nuncio into England, 
ro offer the crown of Sicily to Richard earl of 
of Cornwall. But that nobleman, though ex- 
ceeding fond .of power, had prudence fufficient 
to perceive, that the ſole deſign of the court of 


| Rome was nothing more than the acquiſition of 


a large ſum of money, and therefore declined 


| the offer. But Henry had not the ſagacity of his 


brother: he accepted it for his ſecond fon Ed- 
mund, and gave the pope unhmited credit for 


expending the ſums neceflary for the reduction of 


Sicily, Edmund was accordingly treated with the 
honours of royalty ; and no means of extortion 
or oppreſſion omitted by the pope, in conjunction 


| with Henry, to obtain money from the Engliſh, 


under pretence of eftabliſhing prince Edmund on 
the throne of Sicily. | 

The papal army began the war with ſome ſuc- 
ceſs ; but Mainfroy, derermined to riſk his fate 
on the event of one deciſive action, boldly ad- 
vanced againſt the Roman forces. In conſequence 
of this a deſperate battle enfued, which was ſup- 

ted, for ſome time, with great obſtinacy on 
both fides, till at length the pope's army was to- 
tally defeated, and himſelf threatened with being 
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beſieged in his capital. The haughty pontiff 
could not brook. this reverſe of ane the 
violence of his paſſion threw. him into a fever, 
which, in a ſhort time, put a period to his exiſt- 
ence. He was ſucceeded in the papal chair by 
Alexander IV. who purſued the ſame meaſures 
with his predeceſſor, and undertook to place Ed- 
mund on the Sicihan throne. | 

A. D. 1254. The weak but ambitious Henry 
had ſubjected himſelf to all the demands of the 
pontiff in order to graſp this phantom. of ſove- 
reignty for his ſon Edmund ; but he now found 
himſelf more embarraſſed than ever. The parlia- 
ment refuſed to grant the neceſſary ſupplies for 
carrying this ridiculous project into execution; and 
the whole weight fell upon the clergy. This was 
not, however, effected, without a noble ſtruggle 
from the eccleſiaſtics; for when Ruſtan, the pope's 
nuncio, aſſembled the prelates, and propoſed their 
ſigning obligatory notes porportioned to the be- 
nefices of each individual, the biſhop of London 
declared, he would ſooner loſe his head than ſub- 
mit to ſo ſhameful an act of tyranny. He was 
ſeconded by the biſhop of Worceſter; and the 
whole aſſembly unanimouſly declared, that the 
clergy of England would not ſubmit to be en- 
flaved by the pope. The nuncio complained of 
this refuſal to Henry, who threatened the biſhop 
of London with his renſentment ; but the prelate, 


far from being intimidated replied, with a noble | 


intrepidity, That he knew the king and the pope 
« were his ſuperiors ; but if they deprived him 
ce of his mitre, he would ſupply its place with a 
« helmet.” This generous itand in ſupport of 
the liberties of the Engliſh church, exaſperated 
the haughty Ruſtan ; who finding it would be im- 
poſſible to prevail on them in a body, determined 
to wreak his vengeance on each in particular, 
He accordingly commenced proſecutions againſt 
individuals for pretended faults, and obliged them 
to make an atonement, by paying very conſider- 
able ſums. The prelates appealed to the pope ; 
and Alexander, dreading the conſequences of 
driving the Engliſh clergy to deſpair, ordered 
his nuncio to deſiſt from his proſecutions. 

A. D. 1255. Henry now determined to make 
another attempt for procuring a ſubſidy from his 
barons. He accordingly convened the parliament 
for that purpoſe, when the archbiſhop of Meſſina 
arrived with letters from the pope, preſſing the 
nobility, in the moſt earneſt manner, to comply 
with the requeſt of their ſovereign. But all at- 
tempts were in vain : the parliament, after ma- 
ture deliberation, unanimouſly refuſed to grant 
the ſubſidy, 

In conſequence of this Ruſtan, the pope's nun- 
cio, declared, in an aſſembly of the prelates, that 
the demands of the pope upon Henry amounted 
to above one hundred and fifty thouſand marks ; 
and that if the clergy (till refuſed to comply with 
his requeſt, he would immediately make a demand 
of the whole debt, and lay the kingdom under an 
interdict till it was paid. The barons knew if 
this threat was carried into execution, it would ex- 
poſe both the church and ſtate to the moſt immi- 
nent danger; in conſequence of which they aſ- 
ſented to ſupply the exorbitant ſum demanded. 

During theſe tranſactions the conqueſt of Si- 
cily advanced ſo flowly that Henry, finding it 
would be impoſſible to raiſe the ſums neceſſary to 
ſatisfy the demands of the pontiff, renounced all 
pretenſions to the crown of Sicily, and Manifroy 
preſerved the royal dignity without any farther 


oppoſition. 


* 
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A. D. 1257.” Though Richard, earl of Corn. 
wall, had wiſely refuſed the offer made by the 
pope with regard to the crown of Sicily, he wy, 
far from being proof againſt ambition. He had 
amaſſed immenſe riches by his frugality, and was 
conſidered as the moſt wealthy prince in Europe, 
The German electors, deſiròus of ſharing in the 
treaſures of this powerful Engliſhman, offered t 
ele& him king of the Romans. Pleaſed with the 
thoughts of this addition of dignity and power, 
Richard went over to Germany, attended by , 
number of the Engliſh nobility, and was ſoon 
after crowned with great pomp at Aix-la-Chz. 


pelle. St 
A. D. 1258. In the beginning of this yey 
Henry ſummoned a parliament to meet at Lon. 


don, when Harlat (the new nuncio) produced 3 
bull from the pope, enjoining the biſhops to pay 
the tenths granted to the king by his holineſs, 
under pain of excommunication. The king ſe. 
conded the demand of the nuncio, and preſſed the 
members to aſſiſt them with a ſupply. But the 
barons were far from granting his requeſt : they 
reproached him with his acts of rapine and in. 
Juitice, and with his hatred of the Engliſh nation, 
from whom, they ſaid, he ought to bluſh to re- 
quire any aid or ſubſidies, While he preferred 
ſtrangers, and made his native ſubjects groan un- 
der the moſt dreadful oppreflions. Four of their 
brethren were deputed by the biſhops to make 
warm remonſtrances with regard to his conduct in 
general, and the uncanonical elections which had 
been made to vacant dignities in particular, Henry 
acknowledged their complaints were juſtly found- 
ed: but the remonſtrances of the barons were 
not to be anſwered, and they inſiſted on a rati- 
fication of the great charter. It was in vain for 
the king to make any oppoſition, His brother 
Richard, whoſe power was very extenſive, was ab- 
ſent in Germany, and the barons defied all the 
cenſures of the Vatican. Henry therefore ſubmit- 
ted to neceſſity, and the great charter was ratitied, 
Henry ſwearing to obſerve inviolably every article 
contained in it. But no oaths were binding to 
Henry : the ſame indolence, the ſame infatuation 
for foreigners again returned, and the articles of 
the charter were violated whenever the intereſt 
of the court, or the ambition of his minions, 
rendered 1t neceſſary. 

A. D. 1259. The barons were ſo incenſed at 
the baſe and perfidious conduct of the king, that 
they formed themſelves into an aſſociation; and 
parliament being called at Oxſord, they came (0 
the aſſembly, attended by their military tenants, 
properly armed, and headed by Simon de Mont- 
fort, earl of Leiceſter, who had ſome time before 
married the king's ſiſter, and was made governor 
of Guienne. | ba 

The appearance of the barons with their mill 
tary attendants greatly alarmed Henry, who, on 
entering the aſſembly, aſked, with ſome emotion, 
whether he-was their priſoner.? The earl marſh 
replied, he was not; but that it was the deter- 
mined reſolution of the whole aſſembly to baniſh 
his foreign favourites from the kingdom, and te. 
dreſs the grievances of the nation. The earl 
added, that if. he would agree to theſe reaſonabk 
demands, and give authority for that purpoſe 1 
perſons of character and capacity, they wy 
grant the ſupplies neceſſary for giving welgit 
and dignity to the crown. n 

Henry now perceived it would be in vain 
oppoſe the power of the barons, and * = 
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ter, which he had ſo often ſworn to obſerve, and 
W © often violated. 


mould entruſt them to ſuch perſons as were well 
affected to the ſtate. 1 


= four, ſhould be puniſhed with death. 


EZ unanimouſly approved of by the parliament, and 


Cane. I. 112359 TORR 

-eed to ſubinit to any regulations they ſhould 
ak ft to propoſe. In conſequence of this the 
b ond conſtituted'a council of twenty-four, whom 
w' inveſted with an unlimited authority for re- 
forming the ſtate, and Simon Montfort was eleck- 
ed preſident. Henry took a folemn oath before 
the whole aſſembly that he would maintain and 
ſupport whatever ordinances they ſhould iſſue for 
chat ſalutary purpoſe. The plan of government 
had been digeſted at a previous meeting of the 
rincipal barons z ſo that a ſet of regulations 
were immediately produced, the ſubſtance of which 
was to the following effect: 

1. That the king ſhould confirm the great char- 


2. The important office of chief juſticiary ſhould 
E be beſtowed upon à perſon of talents and inte- 
erity, who ſhould adminiſter juſtice to the poor 
@ 71d the rich without favor or partiality. | 
| 3. That the chancellor, treaſurer, judges, and 
other public miniſters, ſhould be annually choſen 
by the council of twenty-four. | | 
S 4. That the cuſtody of the King's caſtles ſhould 
be committed to the care of that council, who. 


F. That any perſon, of what degree or order 
ſoever, who ſhould oppoſe, directly or indirectly, 
what ſhould be decreed by the council of twenty- 


| 6. That three ſeſſions of parliament ſhould be 
regularly held every year, to enact ſuch laws as 
© ſhould, from time to time, be found neceſſary for 
the good of the people. EOS 

& Theſe articles (diſtinguiſhed by the title of 
The Statutes or Proviſions of Oxford”) were 


confirmed by the king, who ſolemnly ſwore ſtrictly 
to obſerve, and cauſe them to be obſerved, to 
the utmoſt of his power. 

Having ſigned theſe articles, Henry made not 
the leaſt doubt but the parliament would grant 
him a large ſubſidy. He was, however greatly 
= miſtaken ; for the conſideration ' of the ſupplies 
vas poſtponed, and ſome of his principal foreign 
favourites (who were conſidered as the chief 

authors of the public calamities) were baniſhed 
che kingdom. Nor was this all: even the offi- 

Jcers of the houſhold were removed, and their 
places filled with perſons in the intereſt of the 
council. At the ſame time they obliged every 
adividual in the kingdom to take an oath to 
obey their mandates, telling them, it was “ for 

3 the greater glory of God, the honour of the 
church, the ſervice of the king, and the ad- 
vantage of the kingdom.“ | 

Thus did the barons take into their own hands 
the government of the nation; and the king ſoon 

Ferceived he was no more than a mere cypher in 

be adminiſtration. - The council, however, were 

Inder diſagreeable apprehenſions from the great 

edit and power of the king's brother, Richard 

Eng of the Romans, whom they knew was now 

bout paying a viſit to England. They therefore 

Piſpatched the biſhop of Worceſter to the conti- 


= to inform him that he would not be per- | 
itted to land in England unleſs he firſt promiſed 


ale an oath to obſerve the ſtatutes of Ox ford. 
| WO cenſed at their inſolence, and exaſperated at the 
Ealing treatment of his brother, Richard ſwore 

Te would never take the oath they wanted to im- 


HENRY. 


| Poſe upon him; and that he would viſit England 
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when, and as often as he pleaſed, without ſubmit- 


ting to give them any reaſons for his actions. But 
being ſoon after informed, that the barons had 
taken ſuch precautions, by marching troops to the 
ſea-coaſts, and fitting out a powerful fleet, that 
it would be impoſſible for him to land in England 
without their conſent, he thought it more prudent 
to ſubmit to the neceſſity of the times, than en- 
gage in a fruitleſs oppoſition. and therefore took 
the oath required ; upon which the barons gave 
him permiſſion to come to England. 

A. D. 1260. The barons continued to direct 
the affairs of government, for ſome time, with 
tolerable ſatisfaction to the people, till at length it 
was perceived that the meaſures they took were 
more calculated to promote their own intereſt than 
that of the ſtate. In conſequence of this a ge- 
neral murmur took place, and the knights of the 
ſhire implored the aſſiſtance of prince Edward to 
undertake the defence of the rights of the crown, 
and the liberties of the people. The prince ac- 
cordingly ſent a meſſage to the barons, inſiſting 
on their finiſhing, without delay, the reforma- 
tion they had undertaken; otherwiſe he ſhould 
think ' himſelf obliged to exert all his power to 
procure redreſs for an injured people. ' 

The barons were alarmed at this ſpirited remon- 
ſtrance, and a new code of laws was publiſhed: 
but it ſoon appeared that the whole was nothin 
more than the common laws of England, with 
ſome trifling alterations. So glaring an impoſition 


[exaſperated the people; and the animoſities which 


now broke out between the barons themſelves, 
gave them hopes that the tyranny of the nobles 
would ſoon have an end. The earls of Leiceſter 
and Glouceſter, the two moſt powerful barons in 
the whole confederacy, became profeſſed enemies 
to each other. Theſe diviſions greatly weakened 
the ſtrength of the barons ; and Leiceſter retired 
into France, under pretence of being no longer 
able to act with ſuch an adminiſtration, 

Leiceſter, however, had views little ſuſpected 
by the barons at the time of his relinquiſhing the 
adminiſtration. He was in hopes of increaſing the 
power of*his party by gaining over the French 
monarch to his intereſt. But in this he was greatly 
miſtaken. The throne of France was then filled 
by Lewis IX. (generally called St. Lewis) a prince 
who delighted not in the diſtreſſes of other nations; 
but was deſirous of healing, rather than increaſing 
the wounds which the Englith conſtitution had re- 


| ceived. He was endowed with all the piety of an 


anchorite, as well as the virtues of a king. His 
liberality was not in the leaſt inconſiſtent with the 
wiſeſt economy. He knew how to reconcile a 
profound policy with an exact juſtice. He was 
prudent and firm in council, intrepid but cool in 
war, and as compaſſionate as if he had always been 
unhappy. From a prince of this character Eng- 
land had nothing to fear; he deſired not to uſurp 
the territories of his neighbours, and was fo far 
from taking advantage of the troubles of England, 
that he laboured to eſtabliſh peace and harmony 
among the contending parties, whoſe diviſions 
threatened the kingdom with deſtruction. He 
even entertained a doubt with regard to the juſtice 
of the ſentence paſſed againſt John in the court of 
peers in France; and had formed a deſign of re- 
ſtoring to Henry all the provinces that had been 
wreſted from his father, 

A. D. 1261. The quarrel between two ſuch 
powerful noblemen as the earls of Leiceſter and 


Glouceſter gave Henry great hopes that his mis- 


- fortunes 
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beſieged in his capital. The haughty pontiff 
could not brook this reverſe of Mane the 
violence of his paſſion threw him into a fever, 
which, in a ſhort time, put a period to his exiſt- 
ence. He was ſucceeded in the papal chair by 
Alexander IV. who purſued the ſame meaſures 
with his predeceſſor, and undertook to place Ed- 
mund on the Sicilian throne. 

A. D. 1254. The weak but ambitious Henry 
had ſubjected himſelf to all the demands of the 
pontiff in order to graſp this phantom. of ſove- 
reignty for his ſon Edmund ; but he now found 
himſelf more embarraſſed than ever. The parlia- 
ment refuſed to grant the neceſſary ſupplies for 
carrying this ridiculous project into execution; and 
the whole weight fell upon the clergy. This was 
not, however, effected, without a noble ſtruggle 
from the eccleſiaſtics; for when Ruſtan, the pope's 
nuncio, aſſembled the prelates, and propoſed their 
ſigning obligatory notes porportioned to the be- 
nefices of each individual, the biſhop of London 
declared, he would ſooner loſe his head than ſub- 
mit to ſo ſhameful an act of tyranny. He was 
ſeconded by the biſhop of Worceſter; and the 
whole aſſembly unanimouſly declared, that the 
clergy of England would not ſubmit to be en- 
flaved by the pope. The nuncio complained of 
this refuſal to Henry, who threatened the biſhop 
of London with his renſentment ; but the prelate, 
far from being intimidated replied, with a noble 
intrepidity, That he knew the king and the pope 
« were his ſuperiors ; but if they deprived him 
cc of his mitre, he would ſupply its place with a 
« helmet.” This generous ſtand in ſupport of 
the liberties of the Engliſh church, exaſperated 
the haughty Ruſtan ; who finding it would be im- 
poſſible to prevail on them in a body, determined 
to wreak his vengeance on each in particular. 
He accordingly commenced proſecutions againſt 
individuals for pretended faults, and obliged them 
to make an atonement, by paying very conſider- 
able ſums. The prelates appealed to the pope ; 
and Alexander, dreading the conſequences of 
driving the Engliſh clergy to deſpair, ordered 
his nuncio to deſiſt from his proſecutions. 

A. D. 1255. Henry now determined to make 
another attempt for procuring a ſubſidy from his 
barons. He accordingly convened the parliament 
for that purpoſe, when the archbiſhop of Meſſina 
arrived with letters from the pope, preſſing the 
nobility, in the molt earneſt manner, to comply 
with the requeſt of their ſovereign. But all at- 
tempts were in vain: the parliament, after ma- 
ture deliberation, unanimouſly refuſed to grant 
the ſubſidy, 

In conſequence of this Ruſtan, the pope's nun- 
cio, declared, in an afſembly of the prelates, that 
the demands of the pope upon Henry amounted 
to above one hundred and fifty thouſand marks ; 
and that if the clergy ſtill refuſed to comply with 
his requeſt, he would immediately make a demand 
of the whole debt, and lay the kingdom under an 
interdict till it was paid. The barons knew if 
this threat was carried into execution, it would ex- 
poſe both the church and ſtate to the moſt immi- 
nent danger; in conſequence of which they aſ- 
ſented to ſupply the exorbitant ſum demanded. 

During theſe tranſactions the conqueſt of Si- 
cily advanced fo ſlowly that Henry, finding it 
would be impoſſible to raiſe the ſums neceſſary to 
ſatisfy the demands of the pontiff, renounced all 
pretenſions to the crown of Sicily, and Manifroy 
preſerved the royal dignity without any farther 


oppolition. 
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A. D. 1257. Though Richard, earl of Corn. 
wall, had wiſely refuſed the offer made by the 
pope with regard to the crown of Sicily, he wa 
far from being proof againſt ambition. He had 
amaſſed immenſe riches by his frugality, and 
conſidered as the moſt wealthy prince in Europe 
The German electors, defirous of ſharing in the 
treaſures of this powerful Engliſhman, offered ©, 
ele& him king of the Romans. Pleaſed with the 
thoughts of this addition of dignity and power, 
Richard went over to Germany, attended by; 
number of the Engliſh nobility, and was ſoon 
after crowned with great pomp at Aix-la-Cha. 
pelle. 

A. D. 1258. In the beginning of this yer 
Henry ſummoned a parliament to meet at Lan. 
don, when Harlat (the new nuncio) produced 3 
bull from the pope, enjoining the biſhops to pay 
the tenths granted to the king by his holineſ, 
under pain of excommunication. The king {. 
conded the demand of the nuncio, and preſſed the 
members to aſſiſt them with a ſupply. But the 
barons were far from granting his requeſt: they 
reproached him with his acts of rapine and in. 
juſtice, and with his hatred of the Engliſh nation, 
from whom, they ſaid, he ought to bluſh to re. 
quire any aid or ſubſidies, while he preferred 
ſtrangers, and made his native ſubjects groan un- 
der the moſt dreadful oppreſſions. Four of their 
brethren were deputed by the biſhops to make 
warm remonſtrances with regard to his condutt in 
general, and the uncanonical elections which had 
been made to vacant dignities in particular, Henry 
acknowledged their complaints were juſtly found- 
ed: but the remonſtrances of the barons were 
not to be anſwered, and they inſiſted on a rati- 
fication of the great charter. It was in vain tor 
the king to make any oppoſition, His brother 
Richard, whoſe power was very extenſive, was ab- 
ſent in Germany, and the barons defied all the 
cenſures of the Vatican. Henry therefore ſubmit- 
ted to neceſſity, and the great charter was ratified, 
Henry ſwearing to obſerve inviolably every article 
contained in it. But no oaths were binding to 
Henry: the ſame indolence, the ſame infatuation 
for foreigners again returned, and the articles of 
the charter were violated whenever the interelt 
of the court, or the ambition of his minions, 
rendered 1t neceſſary. 

A. D. 1259. The barons were ſo incenſed at 
the baſe and perfidious conduct of the king, that 
they formed themſelves into an aſſociation ; and 
parliament being called at Oxford, they came to 
the aſſembly, attended by their military tenants 
properly armed, and headed by Simon de Mont- 
fort, earl of Leiceſter, who had ſome time before 
married the king's ſiſter, and was made governor 
of Guienne. | be 

The appearance of the barons with their mil 
tary attendants greatly alarmed Henry, who, 00 
entering the aſſembly, aſked, with ſome emotion 
whether he-was their priſoner.? The earl marſh 
replied, he was not; but that it was the deter- 
mined reſolution of the whole aſſembly to baniſh 
his foreign favourites from the kingdom, and te, 
dreſs the grievances of the nation. The ear 
added, that if. he would agree to theſe reaſonable 
demands, and give authority for that purpoſe (0 
perſons of character and capacity, they woul 
grant the ſupplies neceſſary for giving weight 
and dignity to the crown. FRG. Ie 

Henry now perceived it would be in vain b 
oppoſe the power of the barons, and w_ 
* | , 


cat. 1. 1239. 

Yor ved to ſubinit to any regulations they ' ſhould 
7 the ink” fit to propoſe. In conſequence of this the 
e Way barons conſtituted a council of twenty-four, whom 
e had inveſted with an unlimited authority for re- 
1 was forming the ſtate,” and Simon Montfort was elect- 
rope ed preſident. Henry took a folemn oath before 
n the the whole aſſembly that he would maintain and 
red to ſupport whatever ordinances they ſhould iſſue for 
th the that ſalutary purpoſe. The plan of government 
OWwer had been digeſted at a previous meeting of the 
by 2 rincipal barons; ſo that a ſet of regulations 
; ſoon 8 immediately produced, the ſubſtance of which 
-Cha- was to the following effect: 

4 1. That the king ſhould confirm the great char- 
year ter, which he had ſo often ſworn to obſerve, and 
Lon. Jo often violated. ee 
1ced a 2. The important office of chief juſticiary ſhould 
to pay be beſtowed upon a perſon of talents and inte- 
lines, WIS grity; who ſhould adminiſter juſtice to the poor 
ng ſe. and the rich without favor or partiality. | 
ed the BS 3. That the chancellor, treaſurer, judges, and 
ut the other public miniſters, ſhould be annually choſen 
: they W by the council of twenty-four. | 
nd in- 4. That che cuſtody of the king's caſtles ſnould 


W ſhould entruſt them to ſuch perſons as were well 
affected to the ſtate. Nn 


eferred 


ban un- F. That any perſon, of what degree or order 
if their  focver, who ſhould oppoſe, directly or indirectly, 
> make $ what ſhould be decreed by the council of twenty- 
duct in four, ſhould be puniſhed with death. 

ch had 6. That three ſeſſions of } parliament ſhould be 
Henry regularly held every year, to enact ſuch laws as 


found. WS ſhould, from time to time, be found neceſſary for 
the good of the people. | 


as were 

a rati- WE: Theſe articles (diſtinguiſhed by the title of 
vain for The Statutes or Proviſions of Oxford”) were 
brother vnanimouſly approved of by the parliament, and 
was ab- confirmed by the king, who ſolemnly ſwore ſtrictly 


to obſerve, and cauſe them to be obſerved, to 


all the N 
the utmoſt of his 


ſubmit⸗ | wert! 

ratified, ö Having ſigned theſe articles, Henry made not 
y article the leaſt doubt but the parliament would grant 
ding to him a large ſubſidy. He was, however greatly 
Atuation miſtaken; for the conſideration of the ſupplies 
ticles af vas poſtponed, and ſome of his principal foreign 
- intereſt favourites (who were conſidered as the chief 


minions, authors of the public calamities) were baniſhed 


the kingdom. Nor was this all: even the offi- 


-enſed at Peers of the houſhold were removed, and their 
ing, tha i places filled with perſons in the intereſt of the 
n; and er At the ſame time they obliged every 
came o individual in the kingdom to take an oath to 
- tenants, Mebey their mandates, telling them, it was “ for 
e Mont- the greater glory of God, the honour of the 
ne befor: {WE church, the ſervice of the king, and the ad- 
govern BW vantage of the kingdom.” | 
Thus did the barons take into their own hands 
eir mill ie government of the nation; and the king ſoon 
who, 00 RIP <rccived he was no more than a mere cypher in 
emotion, the adminiſtration. The council, however, were 
1 marſh! under diſagreeable apprehenſions from the great 
he deter Fedit and power of the king's brother, Richard 
to bani Eng of the Romans, whom they knew was now 
„ andre bout Paying a viſit to England. They therefore 
The en RE" Patched the biſhop of Worceſter to the conti- 
eaſonable ent, to inform him that he would not be per- 
urpoſe i putted to land in England unleſs he firſt promiſed | 
ey wou 1 take an oath to obſerve the ſtatutes of Ox ford. 
1g weight eenſed at their inſolence, and exaſperated at the 
Nesrading treatment of his brother, Richard ſwore 
in vain (0 Omg never take the oath they wanted to im- 
therefor Be © Upon him; and 


that he, would viſit England 


be committed to the care of that council, who 


l 


UT A NR 1 


li 
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when, and as often as he pleaſed, without ſubmit- 

ting to give them any reaſons for his ations. But 
being ſoon after informed, that the barons had 
taken ſuch precautions, by marching troops to the 
ſea-coaſts, and fitting out a powerful fleet, that 
it would be impoſſible for him to land in England 
without their conſent, he thought it more prudent 
to ſubmit to the neceſſity of the times, than en- 
gage in a fruitleſs oppoſition. and therefore took 
the oath required ; upon which the barons gave 
him permiſſion to come to England. 

A. D. 1260. The barons continued to direct 
the affairs of government, for ſome time, with 
tolerable ſatisfaction to the people, till at length it 
was perceived that the meaſures they took were 
more calculated to promote their own intereſt than 
that of the ſtate. In conſequence of this a ge- 
neral murmur took place, and the knights of the 
ſhire implored the aſſiſtance of prince Edward to 
undertake the defence of the rights of the crown, 
and the liberties of the people. The prince ac- 
cordingly ſent a meſſage to the barons, inſiſting 
on their finiſhing, without delay, the reforma- 
tion they had undertaken; otherwiſe he ſhould 
think ' himſelf obliged to exert all his power to 
procure redreſs for an injured people. . 

The barons were alarmed at this ſpirited remon- 
ſtrance, and a new code of laws was publiſhed: 
but it ſoon appeared that the whole was nothing 
more than the common laws of England, with 
ſome trifling alterations. So glaring an impoſition 
[exaſperated the people; and the animoſities which 
now broke out between the barons themſelves, 
gave them hopes that the tyranny of the nobles 
would ſoon have an end. The earls of Leiceſter 
and Glouceſter, the two moſt powerful barons in 
the whole confederacy, became profeſſed enemies 
to each other. Theſe diviſions greatly weakened 
the ſtrength of the barons ; and Leiceſter retired 
into France, under pretence of being no longer 
able to act with ſuch an adminiſtration, 

Leiceſter, however, had views little ſuſpected 
by the barons at the time of his relinquiſhing the 
adminiſtration, He was in hopes of increaſing the 
power of*his party by gaining over the French 
monarch to his intereſt. But in this he was greatly 
miſtaken. The throne of France was then filled 
by Lewis IX. (generally called St. Lewis) a prince 
who delighted not in the diſtreſſes of other nations; 
but was deſirous of healing, rather than increaſing 
the wounds which the Engliſh conſtitution had re- 


| ceived. He was endowed with all the piety of an 


anchorite, as well as the virtues of a king. His 
liberality was not in the leaſt inconſiſtent with the 
wiſeſt ceconomy. He knew how 'to reconcile a 
profound policy with an exact juſtice, He was 
prudent and firm in council, intrepid but cool in 
war, and as compaſſionate as if he had always been 
unhappy. From a prince of this character Eng- 
land had nothing to fear; he deſired not to uſurp 
the territories of his neighbours, and was fo far 
from taking advantage of the troubles of England, 
that he laboured to eſtabliſh peace and harmony 
among the contending parties, whoſe diviſions 
threatened the kingdom with deſtruction. He 


even entertained a doubt with regard to the Juſtice 


of the ſentence paſſed againſt John in the court of 
peers in France; and had formed a deſign of re- 
ſtoring to Henry all the provinces that had been 
wreſted from his father, 

A. D. 1261. The quarrel between two ſuch 
powerful 'noblemen as the earls of Leiceſter and 


Glouceſter gave Henry great hopes that his mis- 
| fortunes 
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fortunes were drawing to a cloſe; and, perceiving 
that the diſpoſitions of his people had taken a turn 
in his favour, he determined to make one effort 
for recovering his authority. To effect this he 
applies to the pope, requeſting that he might be 
abſolved from the oath he had taken with regard 
to the Oxford Proviſions. The pope readily com- 
lied with his requeſt, in conſequence of which 
Flory determined to declare publickly the reſo- 
lutions he had Formed, and for that purpoſe, ſum- 
moned a parliment to be held at London. 
The aſſembly being met, Henry boldly told 
them, © That as they had not, on their parts, 
erſormed their promiſes, with regard to paying 
his debts, and augmenting his revenues, when he 
ſigned the Proviſions of Oxford, he did not think 
himſelf obliged to keep the-oath he had taken on 
that occaſion: that he was determined no longer 
to remain in the hands of a faction Who had treat- 
ed him more like a flave than their king, but he 
would immediately free himfelf from ſuch inglo- 


rious fetters, and aſſert the dignity of his own pre- 


ng made this bold and unexpected de- 


rogative.“ 
After havi | 
claration, the king, without, giving the members 
time to make any reply, immediately quitted the 
aſſembly, repaired to the tower, and ſcized all the 
money in the mint, He likewiſe publiſhed a pro- 


clamation for removing the ſheriffs and other offi- 


ceis appointed by the council of twenty-four, and 
acted with ſuch vigour as ſeemed to be the effect of 


a fixed refolution to ſupport his on independence. 


He informed his ſubjects that he had reſumed the 
reins of government, and would inviolably ob- 
ſerve the two charters, notwithſtanding any falſe 
reports to the contrary. He then nominated a 


chancellor, chief qulliciary, and officers af his 


houſhold, in the room of thoſe who had been ap- 
pointed by the council, 

A. D. 1262. The re 
king irritated the barons, who having raifed a con- 
ſiderable army under the command of the earl of 
Leiceſter, determined to purſue their claims to the 
government by force of arms. In conſequence of 


this, prince Edward, who had hitherto ſcrupled to | 


break the oath he had taken to ſubmit to the coun- 
cil, reſolved to undertake the cauſe of his father, 
and, if poſſible, again eſtabliſh him in the ſove- 
reignty. He was ſoon at the head of a powerful 
army, and joined by ſeveral of the barons, who 
thought they. could not, as true Engliſhmen, con- 
tinue any longer with Leiceſter and his party. 

The two armies were in ſight of each other, and 
a deciſive battle was ſoon expected, when ſeveral 
of the moſt prudent perſons interpoſed their good 
offices to prevent the, effuſion of human blood. 
But it ſoon appeared that the claims of the con- 
tending parties were not ta be adjuſted ; in con- 
ſequence of which it was agreed to refer the de- 
ciſion to St. Lewis, in whoſe wiſdom and equity 
both parties placed an equal confidence; and the 
reference was confirmed by the oaths of the king, 
the prince and the barons. 100 

In conſequence of this determination meſſen- 
gers were immediately diſpatched to the continent; 
and both parties waited with anxious expectations 
for their return. Lewis accepted the office of 
arbitrator, and having heard, with the utmoſt at- 
tention, the whole matter fairly debated, together 
with the allegations of both parties in aa aſſembly 
of the ſtates at Amiens, delivered the following 
award: „ That the ſtatutes of Oxford with all 
the proceedings chat followed in conſequence. of 
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| the Londoners, he was ſarprized to fee the field of 


France. 


caſtle without effect; but at length underſtood he 


its, however, made a noble defence, and the eil 
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thoſe” acts, ſhould be annulled: That the ki 
ſhould enjoy all the rights and prerogatives, wh; 
were inveſted in the crown, before thoſe fat, + 
were enacted : That all the caſtles which they kin 
had ceded to the barons as a ſecurity for the ; 
formance of his promiſe, ſhould be reſtored ; and 
that he ſhould enjoy the privilege of appoint; 
his great officers of ſtate and government, equall 
from foreigners or natives,” The barons as 
highly exaſperated at an award ſo contr 
wigat they expected; the conſequence of which 
was, that the negotiation was entirely broke off 
and each party made preparations for deciding the 
conteſt by the ſword. | | 
Ihe royal army was divided into three bodies, 
one of which was commanded bythe king in per. 
ſon, the ſecond by Richard king of the Romans 
and the third by prince Edward. The earl d 
Leiceſter, being reinforced by a body of fiſteen 
thouſand Londoners, marched. immediately tg 
Lewes, (where the royal army was encamped) with 
a full reſolution of bazarding a deciſive engage. 


| ment. The battle was begun by prince Edward, 
who charged the van of the rebel army with fuch 


impetuoſity, that the troops gave way, and 
dreadful carnage enſued. He Teo fell wp6n rf 
Londoners, routed them with-great:ſlaughter, and 
purſued them near four miles with the utmoſt fury, 
The abſence of the. priace afforded Leiceſter an 
opportunity of changing the fortune of the day, 
He attacked the ſecond body of the king's forces, 
cut the greateſt part to pieces, and took the king 
of the Romans priſoner. The third body, com- 
manded by Henry in perſon, made fo noble x 
ſtand, that it was not broke till the evening ; but 
the king's horſe being killed under him, and him- 


1 ſelf 0ightty wounded, he retired to the priory of 


Lewes with part of: his followers, while others took 
refuge in the caltle; | od 2 
, When young Edward returned from pm ſuing 


battle covered with dead bodies; and ſeveral of 
his principal followers were fo intimidated, that 
they fled, with ſeven-hundred of their beſt troops, 
to Pevenſey, and from thence; paſſed over to 
The prince, however, who was a {trat- 
ger to fear, thought only of retrieving the misfor- 
tune, and therefore immediately attacked the ba 
rons ; but night coming on prevented a freſh en- 
gagement. ' Anxious for the fate of his father, the 
Prince ſought for him both about the town and 


was in the priory, which was then attacked by! 
conſiderable body of the rebel army. The royal. 


of Leiceſter's forces were at length obliged to 
bandon the enterpri ae. 
Prince Edward, having ſtill the advantage d 
ſome excellent officers about his perſon, determi 
ed to try the fortune of another battle. Leiceſis 
had loſt near half his army, and was therefore de- 
ſirous of avoiding a freſh battle with a body of f. 
ops more experienced than his own. 
knew a defeat muſt be fatal, and that no meld 
could be expected ſhould he fall into the hands d 
the enraged monarch. Under pretence, thereſas 
of preventing the farther effuſion of human blood 
he fent mediators next morning to the prince, * 
| propoſe a ceſſation of arms, offering to fubmit f. 
| demands to ſuch arbitrators as the king ſhould . 
prove; but, at the ſame time, infiſted, that pft 
Edward, and young Henry, fan to the king of ti 


il 


Romans, ſhould be delivered as hoſtages jor 
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Caar. I. 1263. 
if performance of che conditions. This de- 
mand was abſolutely rejected by the king as inſo- 
lent and unreaſonable ; it concealed, under the 
maſk of a deſire of peace, a treacherous deſign 
of making himſelf abſolute maſter of the king- 
* diſappointed, the earl, fearful of another 
engagement, had recourle to menaces, and threat- 
ened to ſtrike off the heads of the king of the Ro- 
mans, together with thoſe of all the priſoners of 
note in his hands, if the prince made any attack on 
his army. Edward, knowing the natural reſolution 
of Leiceſter, and fearful he might carry his threats 
into Execution, Was deſirous of coming to an ac- 
commodation, which being made known to the 
earl, he drew up the following articles : 


« x1, That prince Edward, and Henry, ſon to 
the king of the Romans, ſhould ſurrender them- 
ſelves priſoners, as pledges in the place of king 
Henry and Richard king of the Romans. 

WW +2. That all other priſoners on both ſides ſhould 
be releaſed ; and 

3. That, in order to ſettle the terms of agreement, 
application ſhould be made to the king of France, 
who ſhould name ſix Frenchmen, namely, three 
prelates, and three barons. Theſe ſix to chuſe two 
others of their own countrymen ; and theſe two to 
chuſe one Engliſhman, who, in conjunction with 
WE themſelves, were to be inveſted by both parties 
Vith full powers to make what regulations they 
: thought proper for the ſettlement of the king- 


dom.“ 


Theſe articles were ſigned by Henry, prince 
Edward, and all the chiefs of both parties; after 
WS which the king ſent. orders for all the priſoners 
taken by his forces to be ſet at liberty. But the 
E artful and ambitious earl never intended to per- 
© form his part of the agreement. After ſending the 
prince and young Henry to Dover Caſtle, he re- 
| J fuſed ſetting his priſoners at liberty, retained 
BE Richard in cuſtody, and ſhut up the king in the 
== priory of Lewes. 
A. D. 1263. Leiceſter now took the whole 
power of the government into his own hands. 
He diſpoſed of offices at his own pleaſure, and 
bad recourſe to every method he could project 
por raiſing money to ſtrengthen his party. He 
We ſummoned a parliament of his own partizans, in 
which aſſembly it was enacted, that every act of 
royal power ſhould, be. exerciſed by nine perſons, 
who were to be choſen and removed by the ſupe- 
or authority of three others; namely, himſelf, 
dhe carl of Glouceſter, and the biſhop of Chi- 
We cheſter. 
WE By this eſtabliſhment the ſceptre was, in reality 
but into Leiceſter's hands, as he had the entire 
direction of the biſhop of Chicheſter, and con- 


eouncil of three. But it was not likely that ſuch 
plan of government could be of any long 
Eontmuance. The queen who had been ſome 
Ene in France, hearing of the tyrannical pro- 
Feedings of Leiceſter, raiſed a conſiderable army 
oppoſe him; and Lewis himſelf, who beheld 
With deteſtation, the perjuries of the earl, fa- 
Foured her enterprize. The ambitious Leiceſ- 
vas alarmed at receiving intelligence of the 
eenss intentions, and diſpatched a number 
troops to guard the coaſt, and prevent her 
ces landing. The troops were embarked, 

ſet ſail for England, but the winds were ſo 


=. : 
No ng the. ſea ſo tempeſtuous, that they 
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equently commanded all the reſolutions of the | 
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had been formerly. 
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were all diſperſed, and the whole deſigns of the 
queen, rendered abortive, | 

The Roman pontiff, who ſtill favoured Henry, 
and was highly exaſperated at the behaviour of 
the barons, ſent cardinal Guido to England as 
legate, with orders to ' pronounce the ſentence of 
excommunication againſt the earls of Leiceſter, 
Glouceſter and Norfolk, by name, and all others 
in general who joined in the oppreſſion and cap- 
tivity of their ſovereign. But Leiceſter took ef- 
fectual methods to prevent the conſequences of 
the papal cenſures. On the arrival of the legate, 
knowing his buſineſs, he threatened him with im- 
mediate death ſhould he dare to pronounce the 
ſentence ; in conſequence of which the legate was 
ſo intimidated that he immediately quitted Eng- 
land, and returned to the continent. 

A. D. 1265. The conduct of the earl of Lei- 
ceſter was now become ſo tyrannical and arbitrary, 
that he was generally deſpiſed by the people, and 
even the my of Glouceſter, who had remonſtrated 
with. him on the impropriety of his behaviour, 
but without effect, deſerted his cauſe. The no- 
bles, who were ſtill in the intereſt of Henry, put 
themſelves under the protection of Glouceſter. 
The people complained loudly of the ſhameful 
breach of the convention made at Lewes; and 
demanded that prince Edward, and the other pri- 


ſoners, ſhould be ſet at liberty, in conformity to 


the articles of that treaty. 

The imperious and tyrannical Leiceſter now 
found it would be impoſſible to divert the gather- 
ing ſtorm, without having recourſe to ſome ar- 
tifice to deceive the Engliſh. He accordingly or- 
dered a parliament to meet at London, but fixed 
that aſſembly on a more republican baſis than any 
that had ever been ſummoned fince the foundation 
of the Engliſh monarchy. Beſides many barons 
and eccleſiaſtics, who were not immediate tenants 
of the crown, he ordered the ſheriffs to return two 
knights from every ſhire, and the ſame number of 
deputies from every borough. The meeting of 
this aſſembly, which happened on the twentieth of 
January (A. D. 1266.) is generally eſteemed the 
epocha of the houſe of Commons in England. It 
is indeed, certain that this is the firſt time any 
mention is made of repreſentatives being ſent by 
the boroughs to parliament. 

In this aſſembly, which was exceeding numer- 
ous, the gallant prince Edward, who had lan- 
guiſned in priſon ever ſince the fatal battle 
of Lewes, was declared free and at full li- 
berty, after ſtipulating to deliver up all the caſ- 
tles poſſeſſed by the barons in the intereſt of the 
royal party, and neither to depart the kingdom 
during three years, nor introduce any foreign 
troops. But Leiceſter never intended to ſet the 
prince at liberty ; he was ſtrictly guarded by the 
emiſſaries of that nobleman, and continued only 
a priſoner at large. 

The barons now ſaw there were no hopes of 
reſtoring tranquillity to the nation. The tyranny 
of Leiceſter was more dreaded than that of Henry 
The earl of Glouceſter per- 
ceived his own danger; for every thing that op- 
poſed the deſpotiſm of Leiceſter was ſacrificed at 
the altar of his ambition. Glouceſter therefore 
retired for ſafety to his eſtates on the borders of 
Wales; and Leiceſter followed him to Hereford 
at the head. of an army, carrying with him both 
the king and the prince. 

While the OF of Leiceſter was at Hereford, 


Glouceſter faund means to open a negotiation with 
| 8 5 young 
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young Edward, and a plan was formed for the 


prince's eſcape. A horſe of extraordinary ſwift- | 


-neſs was procured by Glouceſter, and conveyed to 
Edward by means of a truſty ſervant, and Edward 
Mortimer, at the head of a ſmall party, waited in 
a wood not far from Leiceſter's camp, in order 
to receive the prince, and convey him to a place 
of ſafety. Every thing being thus prepared, the 
r. pretending to take the air with ſome of 
iceſter's retinue, made matches between their 
horſes, and rode ſeveral of them himſelf; till at 
length having ſufficiently tired and blown their 
horſes, he mounted the ſteed ſent him by Glou- 
ceſter, effected his eſcape, and fled to Mortimer. 

The people were ho ſooner informed of the 
prince's eſcape, then they flocked to his ſtandard 
from all parts, ſo that Edward ſoon found himſelf 
at the head of a powerful army. He immediately 
took the field, and in order to prevent Leiceſter 
from retreating back to the capital, broke down 
all the bridges on the Severn, 

Leiceſter, being informed of the proceedings of 
prince Edward, began to think himſelf in great 
danger, and therefore diſpatched an expreſs to his 
ſon, deſiring him to haſten from London with an 
army to his relief, But Edward was too vigilant, 
and too well informed of young Montfort's mo- 
tions to ſuffer him to join his father. Knowing 
he had advanced at the head of his forces to Ke- 
nilworth, the prince marched to meet him, and a 
ſmart battle enſued, which terminated in favour of 
Edward, the greater part of the rebel army being 
cut to pieces, and the reſt obliged to ſave them- 
ſelves by a precipitate flight. 

In the mean time the earl of Leiceſter with his 
forces, took the open of croſſing the Severn 
in boats; and being entirdy ignorant of his ſon's 
misfortune, advanced to Eveſham, expecting every 
hour to be joined by the forces from London. 

After the defeat of young Montfort, the prince 
divided his army into three bodies, one of which 
advanced along the road to Kenilworth, carrying 
before them the banners that had been taken from 
young Montfort's army ; while himſelf, at the head 
of the ſecond diviſion, made a circuit, in order 
to attack Leiceſter's army in another quarter. This 
ſtratagem, for ſome time, deceived Leiceſter ; he 
took the firſt diviſion for his friends ; but per- 
ceiving his miſtake, and obſerving the dae d 
diſpoſition of Edward's troops, exclaimed, © They 
have learned from me their military order.” The 

eater part of the army of Leiceſter made but a 
Keble reſiſtance ;* the Welſh, who formed the van, 
unable to ſupport the furious attack of Edward, 
fled with the utmoſt precipitation, while Glouceſter 
at the head of another diviſion, charged the main 
body with equal fury. Leiceſter, however, main- 
tained the battle with amazing intrepidity, till his 
horſe being killed under him, he demanded quar- 
ter, which was refuſed, and he, with his ſon Henry, 
fell among the ſlain. The troops, finding them- 
{elves deprived of their leaders, were ſo diſpirited, 
that they made no farther reſiſtance, but imme- 
diately threw down their arms, and ſubmitted to 
the conquerors, 

After this victory the gallant prince Edward 
eaſily ſubdued the remains of the rebel party; and 
the far greater part of the caſtles garriſoned by the 
rebels readily ſubmitted, and opened their gates 
to the king. Adam Gourdon, a courageous baron, 
maintained himſelf for ſome time in the foreſt 
of Hampſhire, and committed depredations in 
that neighbourhood, Edward led a body of forces 
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againſt him, and attacked the camp of the rebels 
with the utmoſt fury. The valiant leaders met 
and a ſingle combat enſued between them. Th, 
victory was long doubtful; but at laſt ended in 
favour of Edward, Gourdon being woundeq 
thrown from his horſe and taken priſoner. Bur 
Edward knew how to eſtimate valour, even in an 
enemy: he procured his pardon, granted him his 
friendſhip, and Gourdon ſerved him faithfully the 
remainder of his life. W 2 

A.D. 1268. The rebellion being now totally 
ſuppreſſed, and tranquillity reſtored to the king. 
dom, Henry ſummoned a parliament, at which 
was preſent the pope's legate, who informed the 
aſſembly that the pontiff had reſolved to publig 
a cruſade in every ſtate that profeſſed the Chriilian 
religion; and exhorting the Engliſh to ſupport 


and glory of the church. 

In conſequence of this declafation from the le. 
gate, Prince Edward, his brother Edmund, and 
their coiiſin Henry, received the croſs from the 
hands of the legate ; and their examples were fol. 
lowed by the earls of Glouceſter, Warrenne and 
Pembroke, together with many others of the prin. 
cipal nobility in the kingdom. | 

A. D. 1270. While prince Edward was mak. 
ing the neceſſary preparations for his expedition to 
the Holy Land, Lewis the French King (who 
had alſo engaged in the cruſade, and ſtrongly ſo- 
licited Edward to haſten his departure from Eng- 
land) embarked his forces, and landed near the 
ruins of Carthage, with a deſign of reducing the 
city of Tunis. Edward reached the camp of 
Lewis, but had the misfortune to find that great 
prince, a ſhort time before, had paid the debt of 
nature, from the intemperance of the climate, 
and the great fatigues he had undergone. He was 
ſucceeded on the throne of France by Philip, ſur- 
named the Hardy, a prince who poſſeſſed great 
merit, though much inferior to that of his father, 

But the death of Lewis did not intimidate Ed- 
ward, who continued his courſe to Paleſtine, where 
he ſignalized himſelf by the moſt aſtoniſhing ad 
of valour. He revived the honour of the Engliſh 
naine in thoſe parts, and ſtruck the Saracens with 
ſuch terror, that they had recourſe to the infa- 
mous deſign of taking him off by aſſaſſination, 
The villain employed to execute this inhuman 
deſign, was admitted ſeveral times into the prince' 
preſence, under pretence of negoriating a treat) 
between Edward and the governor of Joppa. One 
day, finding the prince alone ſitting on a couch 
unarmed, he approached him, and offering hm 
ſome letters, took the opportunity of drawing! 
concealed dagger, which he endeavoured to ſheatie 
in the prince's breaſt ; but Edward fortunate) 
warded off the blow. He received, indeed, a col- 
ſiderable wound in the arm, but that misfortuſe 
did not prevent him from ſeizing the villain, and 
having wreſted the dagger from his hand, plungel 


it into his heart. The wound was however dan. 


| gerous, being made with a poiſoned inftrumen 


and the prince's life was in the moſt imminem 
danger; but by the great ſkill and care of an Eng 
liſh ſurgeon, a cure was happily effected in a ve 
ſhort time. 

A. D. 1271. The abſence of prince Edward 
was -attended with thoſe pernicious conſequen® 
which had been dreaded from the time of his de 
parture from England. The king was now g'9 
old and infirm, and the barons, not having 2 ple. 
per perſon to coptroul them, oppreſſed the = 
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bands of robbers, whom they employed to com- 


mit ravages on the eſtates of their neighbours, 
Ihe populace of London likewiſe returned to their 
Juſual licentiouſneſs ; and Henry, unable to ſupport 


the weight of government, ſent a meſſenger to his 
ſon, requeſting his immediate return to aſſiſt him 


in fwaying chat ſceptre which was ready to fall 


trom his enfeebled hands. | 

A. D. 1272. The cares and fears of Henry 
were now greatly increaſed by the death of his 
brother Richard, king of the Romans, who paid 
the debt of nature at Berkhamſtead on the ſecond 
of April. He was ſucceeded, as earl of Corn- 


Wall, by his fon Edmund, who married Mar- 


garet, ſiſter to the earl of Glouceſter, _ 
Soon after the death of Richard; the king ſum- 


moned a general council at Northampton, whither 


The went himſelf, though at that time in a very 


WS weak ſtate of health. The cauſe of this meeting 


was, to enquire into the particulars of a riot that 
had happened at Norwich, between the inhabitants 
of that city and the monks, in which the cathedral 


with the monaſtery adjoining, was reduced to aſhes. 


After a full inveſtigation of the affair, it appeared 


that the citizens were the aggreſfors, in conſe- 


E quence of which they were fined 3000 marks, and 
© ſeveral of the moſt active among the rioters were 
E ſentenced to be hanged, | 

The king was ſo irritated at theſe violent and 


I outrageous proceedings, that he determined to ſee 


the ſentence which had been paſſed on the rioters 
put into exceution. He accordingly went from 


Northampton to Norwich, and, after ſtaying twelve 


days in that city, came to St. Edmundſbury in 


his way to London, where he was ſeized with a 


8 diſorder that ſoon put an end to his life. His diſ- 
$ temper increaſing daily, he was removed, by eaſy 
journies, to Weſtminſter, when, finding his end 
approaching, he ſent for the earl of Glouceſter, 
and exacted from him an oath, that he would pre- 
ſerve the peace of the kingdom, and, to the ut- 


moſt of his power, maintain the intereſt of his ſon 


Edward. He then ſent for ſome of the princi- 


pal nobility, of whom he took a ſolemn farewell, 

and ſoon after expired, on the 16th of Novem- 
ber, in the 65th year of his age, and 57th of his 
reign. His remains were, by his own deſire, in- 
terred near the ſhrine of Edward the Confeſſor, in 
the abbey-church of Weſtminſter, where his tomb 
(sich his ſtatue in braſs) is ſtill to be ſeen, 


The character of this prince is ſo fully diſ- 


WE played from the hiſtory of his life, that it is al- 


$ molt needleſs to deſcend to particulars. His ge- 


mus was narrow, his temper capricious, his prin- 
© ciples arbitary, and his meaſures oppreſſive ; which, | 
together with his attachment to foreigners, were 


the real cauſes of the troubles that diſturbed his 
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reign, and proved deſtructive to the tranquillity 
of his ſubjects. He evinced two principles that 
are undeniable demonſtrations of meanneſs of ſoul: 


the former was a moſt preſumptive arrogance in 
proſperity, and the latter a moſt abject deſpon- 
dence in adverſity. But with all theſe vices and 
foibles, he had ſome virtues; he was noted for his 
piety and devotion, and his regular attendance on 


public worſhip. He was alſo an affectionate huſ- 
band; and an indulgent parent. 


Henry left iſſue two ſons, namely, Edward, who 
ſucceeded himz and Edmund earl of Lancaſter. 
He had alſo two daughters, Margaret queen of 
Scotland, and Beatrix, ducheſs of Britany. Be- 


ſides theſe he had five other children, all of whom 
died in their infancy, 


Remarkable Occurrences during the reign of 
15 Henry III. 


1219 On the 17th of May the king was crowned a ſecond time 
at Weſtminſter, 

This year the bones of St. Thomas-a-Becket at Canter- 
— were euſhrined with gold, ſet round with precious 
ones, | 

1220 The old abbey of St. Peter's Weſtminſler pulled down, 
and the preſent one begun to be erected, the king 
himſelf laying the firſt tone. | 

1225 A decree was this year made, by which the concubines of 
prieſts were denied chriſtian burial, and thoſe prieſts 
who kept concubines, if known, were to do penance. 

1126 In the month of February this year happened a dreadful 
tempeſt of thunder, lightning and rain, which threw 
down ſeveral churches, and did other very confiderable 
damage, 

1232 The Rolls Chapel in Chancery-lane built for converted 
Jews. 

1233 In the beginning of this year there happened a violent 
earthquake in England, which did great damage, and 
was ſucceeded by a dearth. 

1236 The method of conveying water into the city of London 
by means of pipes firſt invented. 

1242 This year happened a total eclipſe of the ſun, 

Aldermen firſt elected in London. 

1246 Tiles for covering houſes firſt uſed in England. 


1248 On the 14th of February there happened a dreadful earth- 


quake, which threw down many houſes in different 
parts, and did other confiderable damage. 

1249 The town of Newcaſtle deſtroyed by fire, and ſeveral 
churches and houſes thrown down in Somerſet{hire by 
an earthquake. yi OE 

1250 A ſmart ſhock of an earthquake felt at St. Alban's. 

1251 The citizens of London purchaſed for 500 marks the pri- 
vilege of having their mayor ſworn in before the ba- 
rons of the exchequer. 

1253 Fine linen firſt made in England. 

1255 All perſons who had fifteen pounds a year were obliged 
to be knighted, or pay a fine to be excuſed. | | 

Tapeſtry firſt introduced in England by Eleanor wife of 
prince Edward. 

1265 Burgeſſes and knights of the ſhires firſt ſummoned to 
parliament. 

1268 This year the two companies of Goldſmiths and Taylors 
fought, and ſeveral were killed on both ſides. The 
ſheriffs appeaſed the tumult, and thirteen of the moſt 
mutinous were hanged, 


1269 The bones of Edward the Confeſſor enſhrined with gold 
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Acceſſion and coronation of Edward I. He marches againſt the Welch, and makes a treaty of peace uitz 
Llewellyn their prince. The Jews ſeverely puniſhed for adulterating the coin of the kingdom, Ei. 
ward again marches againſt the Welſh, and totally reduces their country. Goes over to the continent, an 
on his return, puniſhes the judges for having ted corruptly during his abſence. The Fews plunder} if 
their property, and baniſhed the kingdom. ' Death of Queen Eleanor, The ſucceſſion to the throne of Scl. 
land being diſputed, reference is made to Edward, who declares in favour of Baliol, a deſcendant , 
William. Baliol, having a complaint exhibited againſt him by the earl of Fife, is obliged to plead hi 
own cauſe at Weſtminſter, Edward marches againſt the Scots, and obtains a complete victory; * 
which Baliol refigns his crown to Edward, who ſends him priſoner to the Tower. Quarrel between jj, 
king and clergy. Edward goes over to the continent to recover Guienne, which bad been taken from hin 
by Philip king of France. The two kings come to an accommodation, and Edward marries the ſiſter F 
Philip. Inſurrection in Scotland. Battle of Falkirk, and redutticn of the Scots. Robert Bruce (lain; 
the ſovereignty of Scotland, and is crowned king. Edward ſends a body of forces againſt him, under th, 
command of the earl of Pembroke, who obtains a complete victory, and Bruce is obliged to ſave himſelf 
by flight. The king marches with an army into Scotland, takes lady Mary Bruce, fiſter to the fugiting 
king, priſoner, whom he orders to be ſhut up in a wooden cage, and publicly expoſed on the wall; of 
Roxburgh caſtle. Bruce again takes up arms, and defeats the Engliſh forces commanded by the eaf 
of Pembroke. Death and character of Edward. 


— 


A. D. N the death of Henry III. the crown [| attack upon the Engliſh : but fortune ſtill fayoured 
1272. of England devolved on his elder ſon |} Edward : the French were repulſed and the Eng. 
Edward, who, at the time of his father's demiſe, || liſh obtained the palm of victory. This, however 
was diſplaying his natural courage and military |} was not determined without a conſiderable effuſion 
roweſs in the fields of Paleſtine. The abſence of |] of blood, from whence ſome hiſtorians have calle 
dward at ſo critical a time might have been pro- it * The petty Battle of Chalons.“ 
ductive of diſagreeable conſequences had not the As Edward was ſufficiently ſatisfied in his mind 
grace eſteem due to his uncommon merits in || that the peace of England was firmly eſtabliſhed, 
ome degree ſupplied the place of his preſence. |} he reſolved, before his departure from the cont. 
Immediately after the deceaſe of Henry the coun- || nent, to ſettle his affairs in that quarter in ſuch; 
cil of ſtate proclaimed him king, and the nobility |] manner as to prevent being diſturbed when he 
and principal people of the kingdom ſwore fealty || ſhould take upon him the government of his Eng. 
to his — * and government. liſh dominions. To effect this he repaired to the 
While Edward was in Paleſtine he obtained ſe- |} court of France, and was received by Philip with 
veral ſignal victories over the Saracens; but finding || every mark of politeneſs and reſpect ; after which 
his forces too few in number to make a complete || he did homage to that prince for the territories he 
conqueſt over ſuch numerous armies, he liſter:ed || poſſeſſed in France, From Paris Edward repaired 
to offers of peace made by the ſultan of Babylon, || to Guienne, and put an end to the troubles which 
with whom he concluded a truce for ten years, ten |} had, for ſome time, diſturbed the peace of that 
months, and ten days. Having ſigned this treaty, || province. He continued much longer here than 
he embarked his forces, and paſſed over to Sicily, || he intended, in compliance with the earneſt r- 
where he received advice of the death of his fa- || queſt of pope Gregory IX. who, having ſummon- 
ther, and foon after that of his eldeſt ſon, who died ed a general council to meet at Lyons, was appre- 
at Acre in Paleſtine. Edward expreſſed much leſs || henſive that Edward's return to England migit 
grief for the loſs of the latter than the former; || prevent the attendance of many of the biſhops of 
upon which the king of Sicily appearing aſtoniſh- || that kingdom. 
ed, he told him © the loſs of a ſon might be re- || A. D. 1274. Edward, having ſettled his affairs 
paired, but that of a father was irreparable.” on the continent, embarked for England, and 
A. D. 1273. After ſtaying a ſhort time at the || landed at Dover on the 2d of Auguſt, from whence 
Sicilian court, Edward took his leave, and ſet out || he proceeded to London, amidft the univerſal ac- 
for England. In his way he paſſed through Cha- | clamations of the people. On the igth of thc 
lons, where he was invited, by the prince of that || ſame month he was crowned at Weſtminſter by 
province to a tournament. Edward, who was || Robert, archbiſhop of Canterbury, in the preſenc! 
ever ambitious of glory, and happy in having || of Alexander III. king of Scotland, the duke ot 
the opportunity of ſignalizing his courage and ad- || Britany, #nd all the principal nobility of the king: 
dreſs in arms, readily accepted the invitation: but || dom. 
the honour he acquired excited envy, and what Being thus fully eſtabliſhed on the throne, Ed. 
was intended only to give proof of military || ward directed his attention to the purſuit of thole 
ſkill, had like to have been productive of the moſt || meaſures which were moſt likely to produce ho- 
fatal conſequences. The French knights, finding || nour to himſelf as a king, and happineſs to h 


themſelves foiled in every attempt, made a furious || people as ſubjects. He made the great chartet „ 
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* There were three kings of the ſame name before William additional epithet he obtained from the remarkable diſpropd 
the Conqueror; but it has been cuſlomary to count only from || tion of his legs to the other parts of his body. 
the conqueſt. This prince was ſurnamed Longſhanks, which 
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j x HAP- II. 431275 285 & 1 
it is conduct, and obliged the barons to ob- 
| ul of, hiv e to their vaſſals. The licen- 
: 33 1057 of the nobles had long been the ſource of 
| 3 jous calamities, both with reſpect to the crown 
. Y cople, . Edward, therefore, took care to cur- 
| l heir power, and, without invading their real 
2 prleges, made them obedient to the laws of their 
countr 7. 14 25 | 
3 P. 1275. The kingdom had, for ſome 
HE: been N infeſted with robbers, who de- 
ged the power of the civil magiſtrates. To re- 
b medy chis evil, Edward appointed commiſſioners 
to make regular circuits through different parts " 
e kingdom, in order to take cognizance o 
: 3 om puniſh offenders. But theſe itinerant 
E diſpenſers of juſtice-executed their commiſſion with 
the moſt unjuſtifiable ſeverity, making no proper 
Aiginction between the innocent and the guilty, 
; This ſpread. en univerſal terror among the peo- 
. which being made known to the king he im- 
K Ps ately recalled the commiſſioners, chaſtiſed 
them for their conduct, and diſmiſſed them from 
their employment. * . 
A. D. 1276. The firſt military expedition in 
E which Edward engaged after his acceſſion to the 
E throne was againſt Llewellyn, prince of Wales, 
E who had been cloſely connected with the Montfort 
family, and now refuſed to repair to the court of 
2 Edward, and do him homage. This ſo exaſperated 
& Edward that he determined, at all events to reduce 
his haughty vaſſal to obedience, Llewellyn was 
no ſtranger to the great power and abilities of Ed- 
ward, and therefore thought it adviſeable, in order 
io ſtrengthen himſelf, to form a binding alliance 
with the remains of the Montfort family. He ac- 
cordingly demanded Eleanor, daughter to the late 
SF carl of Leiceſter (who was at the court of France) 
E in marriage. Philip readily complied with his re- 
S queſt, and Eleanor embarked for Wales, under the 
care of her brother Aumeri; but the veſſel being 
taken at fea, the betrothed princeſs was ſent to 
the court of Edward, where ſhe was detained as a 
WE priſoner of ſtate; and her brother committed to 
Corf-Caſtle. Deputies ſoon after arrived from 
Llewellyn, offering to ranſom the princeſs, whom 
WE he aſſerted to be detained againſt the law of na- 
tions. But Edward refuſed to ſet Eleanor at li- 
We berty, unleſs Llewellyn would engage to make good 
the devaſtations that had been committed on the 
borders of England, and reſtore all the caſtles he 
bad taken during the wars in the late reign. 
* Llewellyn refuſed the conditions, in conſequence 
Wot which both parties made preparations for de- 
termining the diſpute by the ſword. 
= Early in the ſpring of the enſuing year Edward 
marched at the head of his army into Wales; and 
Iewellyn, perceiving it would be madneſs to meet 
: the Engliſh inthe open field, retreated to his woods 
od 'noceefiable mountains, in order to harraſs the 
| nglih troops. But Edward was not to be ſur- 
red; he cut a capacious road for his forces 
brough a track of woods extending from the 
| b 5 the borders of Cheſhire to Caernar- 
Fare, by which means his forces penetrated 
2 eaſe ms op heart of the country. Llew- 
En retreated to Snowden, the uſual place of 
ie when attacked by the Engliſh : but their 
WW neſſes now were of very little conſequence. 
ard ſeized all the paſſes, and prevented an 
droviſions fi Sona 2 dog 
: rom being carried to Llewellyn's army. 
amine 6 Wen y 
. ac 100n reduced the Welch prince to ſue for 
ce, and a treaty was concluded at Abcrcon- 


. 15 the following conditions; „That Llew: 
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ellyn ſnould pay fifty thouſand pounds ſterling, as 
a ſatisfaction for damages; that he ſhould qult for 
ever a track of land containing the whole country 
between Cheſter and the river Conway; and that 
he ſhould repair to the court of Edward and- per- 
form his homage.“ Edward, however, thought 
proper to remit the payment of the fifty thouſand 
pounds, and brought Llewellyn with him to Lon- 
don, where he did homage and ſwore fealty in 
the preſence of a great number of the. prelates and 
nobility of England, The ceremony being over, 
Edward delivered up Eleanor, and the ceremon 
of the nuptials between that lady and the Welſh 
prince was celebrated with great magnificence, in 
the preſence of Edward, and many of the principal 
nobility of the kingdom. | | 

A. D. 1278. This year there happened a circum- 
ſtance which ſhewed the ſeverity of Edwards'sdiſpo- 
ſition, and at the ſame time diſplayed the common 
prejudices of the times. Among other diſorders 
that had, for ſome. time, prevailed . in the king- 
dom, no one was more univerſally complained of 
Than the adulteration of the coin, which had pro- 
duced ſuch injurious effects, that foreign com- 
merce was almoſt ruined. The Jews were ſuſpect- 
ed of being the authors of this deſtructive prac- 
tice, and little proof was neceſſary to convict them 
of the offence. Edward himſelf was ſtrongly pre- 
poſſed againſt thoſe people, and, with an ill-judg- 
ed zeal for chriſtianity (naturally augmented by an 
expedition to Paleſtine) determined to puniſh them 
with the utmoſt ſeverity. Accordingly, no leſs 
than 280 Jews were hanged in one day at Lon- 
don, beſides great numbers, who ſuffered in dif- 
ferent parts of the kingdom. Many of the moſt 
wealthy were ruined by the confiſcation of their 
houſes and property ; and though Edward ordered 
one half of the money which was raiſed in this 
cruel manner to be ſet apart for thoſe who would 
renounce their religion, very few accepted the 
offer : they could not think of embracing a reli- 
gion, which they conſidered as the ſource of thoſe 
barbarities that had been exerciſed on them by its 
profeſſors. 

No material circumſtances occurred from this 
period till the year 1281, when freſh diſturbances 
took place between Llewellyn, prince of Wales, 
and the king. The former ſtrictly obſerved the 
conditions made in the late treaty with the Eng- 
liſn monarch, but the officers of Edward had com- 
mitted ſo many acts of violence and oppreſſion on 
the Welſh, that they applied to their prince for 
protection, Llewellyn made repeated remon- 
ſtrances to Edward; but without effect. In con- 
ſequence of this the Welſh, exaſperated at ſuch un- 
juſt treatment, determined either to obtain relief 
by force of arms, or periſh in the glorious attempr. 

David, brother to Llewellyn, had long ſerved 
the crown of England with the utmoſt fidelity ; 
but being juſtly exaſperated at the oppreſſions of 
his countrymen, joined his brother, offering to 
head the army, and venture his life in defence of 
thoſe liberties of which they had been ſo unjuſtly 
deprived by the tyrannical Engliſh. This offer was 
joy fully accepted, and the two brothers ſoon found 
themſelves at the head of a conſiderable army ; 
the iſſue of which was that they made themſelves 
maſters of ſeveral ſtrong caſtles, and ſeverely reta- 
liated that ſeverity on the Engliſh which had been 
ſo cruelly exerciſed on their countrymen. 

As ſoon as Edward was informed of theſe pro- 
ceedings he determined to march into Wales, at 
the head of a powerful army, and lay the whole 
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country waſte with fire and ſword. In the mean 
time the 1 of Canterbury, deſirous of 
preventing the effuſion of human blood, exerted 
all his intereſt to bring about an accommodation, 
and made ſeveral ih ** ropoſals at the requeſt 


1282. 


of Llewellyn and his brother, for ſheathing the 
ſword of deſtruction, and preventing the horrid 
devaſtation that muſt enſue, if the bloody ſtand- 
ard of war ſhould be carried into the country of 
thoſe diſtreſſed and injured * But all his 
labours were in vain. Edward was determined to 
put a final period to the government of Wales, 
and exterminate all the remains of its ancient inde- 

ndence. | 

A. D. 1282. This reſolution being taken, Ed- 
ward, in the beginning of the ſpring, marched 
into Wales at the head of his forces, which he had 
no ſooner entered than Llewellyn and his bro- 
ther retired to their faſtneſſes in Snowden, where 
they waited for the opportunity of falling on the 
Engliſh when embarraſſed among the woods. But 
this ſcheme inſtead of anſwering their expecta- 
tions turned out to their diſadvantage; for Ed- 
ward, who had learned experience from his former 
expedition, ſecured all the avenues through which 
it was poſlible for them to eſcape, and threw a 
bridge of boats over the river Menay, oppoſite to 
Bangor. Before the work was entirely compleated 
three hundred men at arms, under the command 
of lord Latimer and Lucas de Thany, a Gaſcon, 
paſſed the river to amuſe the enemy, while the 
main body of the army croſſed the bridge. The 
Welſh, who were well acquainted with the nature 
of the river, and knew the water would ſoon ſwell 
and cut off their retreat, did not for ſome time 
offer to moleſt the Engliſh in their paſſage ; but 
when about fifteen hundred were landed, they 
ruſhed down. from the mountains with the moſt 
horrid ſhrieks, and fell upon the Engliſh with 
ſuch fury and reſolution, that they were immedi- 
ately routed, and the greater part put to the ſword. 
Fluſhed with ſucceſs at this conqueſt, the Welſh 
began to think themſelves invincible, more eſpe- 
cially as they had been told by their bards that the 


period was arrived for the accompliſhment of the 


prophecy of the great Merlin, who had foretold, | 


that one of the race of Llewellyn ſhould ride 
through the ſtreets of London with a crown on 
his head. But this ridiculous notion (though well 
adapted to the ignorance and ſuperſtition of the 
times) proved deſtructive to the Welſh. 

The Welſh now divided themſelves into two bo- 
dies, one of which was to continue in Snowden 
under the direction of David, while the other, un- 
der Llewellyn, was to march againſt the main 
body of the Engliſh. This reſolution being taken, 
the prince advanced into Radnorſhire; but being 
unexpectedly met by a detachment of the Engliſh, 
his army was totally defeated, and himſelf killed 
by the hand of one Adam de Frampton, who cut 
off his head, and carried it to Edward, then en- 
camped at Conway.“ Thus fell the famous Llew- 


ellyn, a prince deſcended from one of the moſt 


„ and with him 
Welſh indepen- 


antient royal families in Euro 
expired the ſmall remains 
dence. - 

The Welſh were no ſooner informed that their 
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* Edward immediately ſent the head of Llewellyn to Lon- 
don, where it was conveyed through the ſtreets upon the point 
of a lancein a cart, crowned with a filver circle, in contempt 


of Mcrlin's prophecy. It was afterwards placed on a pillory 
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prince was dead than a general conſternation pre. 
vailed throughout the whole army. They made 1, 
farther efforts to ſupport the falling ſtate of then 
country, the greater part throwing down their ary, 
and ſubmitting themſelves to the Engliſh. Dayjz 
retired to the woods and faſtneſſes of the moun. 
tains, where he continued ſome time in the grey. 
eſt diſtreſs ; but was at laſt ſeized by his own coun. 
trymen in one of his retreats, and conveyed a pri- 
ſoner to Edward, who ordered him to be ſent in 
chains to Shrewſbury. The captivity of Dayiq 
put an end to all oppoſition : the Welſh nobjljry 
immediately delivered up their caſtles, and the 
whole country ſubmitted to the conqueror, 

A. D. 1283. Edward now ſummoned a patli,, 
ment to meet at Shrewſbury, in order to deter. 
mine the fate of the captive David. The iſſue gf 
this trial was, that the unfortunate prince, inſtead 
of being conſidered as the defender of the liber. 
ties of his country, was condemned as a traitor to 
be hanged and quartered ; a ſentence which v 
executed with many circumſtances of diſtinguiſh. 
ed cruelty, 

But the death of David was not the only act of 
cruelty that took place at this time: the bards, g 
Welſh poets, were alſo devoted to deſtruction, 
Edward well knew that nothing had a more poy- 
erful influence to keep alive the ideas of milit 
valour, and antient glory among the people than 
the traditional poetry of the bards, more eſpecially 
when aſſiſted by the power of muſic, and jollity 
of feſtivals. He therefore got together all the 
Welſh poets, and, from a policy equally cruel and 
unjuſt, ordered them all to be put to death. 

After taking theſe unjuſtifiable meaſures, Ed- 
ward, in order farther to ſecure his new conqueſt, 
built two caſtles, one at Aberconway, and another 
at Caernarvon; and having ſettled the civil go- 
vernment of Wales, it was ever after annexed to 
the crown of England. 

A. D. 1284. In the beginning of this year 
queen Eleanor was delivered of a prince at Caer- 
narvon (afterwards Edward II.) on whom the king 
immediately beſtowed the inveſtiture of that prin- 
cipality ; and ſince which time the principality of 
Wales has given title to the eldeſt ſons of the kings 
of England. 

Having ſettled all affairs to his ſatisfaction in 
Wales, Edward, about the middle of December, 
went to Briſtol, where he kept his Chriſtmas, and 
held a parliament. He ftaid in that city till the 
middle of February following, when he repaired 
to London, from whence he had now been abſent 
near three years. | 

A. D. 1285. Edward now directed his atten- 
tion towards removing many abuſes which had 
been practiſed in London during his abſence. 
George Brockſley the then mayor, was turned out 
of his office for having taken bribes from the ba. 
kers, to connive at their ſelling bread ſhort 0 
weight: beſides which he took away the charter 0 
the city, and put in another mayor by his own au 
thority. At the ſame time licence was given de 
merchant-ſtrangers to rent houſes and keep ſhops 
whereas before they were only importers of good 
and the Engliſh with whom they lodged, acted 3 
brokers to ſell the goods for them. AD 


— 


in Cheapſide, from whence it was conveyed to the Towerd 
London, crowned by way of deriſion, with a wreath of 10 
and, by order of the king, fixed on the point of a high 
erected for the purpoſe on the top of that fortrels. 
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A. D. 1286. Theſe abuſes being removed, and 


Pre- | . 7 
illity firmly eſtabliſhed throughout the king- 
cir 2 fd "aſſed over to the continent, in * 
rms der to mediate a peace between Alphonſo, naß of 
avid Arragon, and 43 the Fair, who had lately ſuc- 
Oun- ceeded his father, hilip the Hardy, in the crown 
reat. of France. He continued there near three years; 
bun. 1 and during the greater part of the time was em- 
pri- 3 loyed in this intricate negotiation, which was at 
nt in fiat happily terminated by the labours of the Eng- 
)avia jim monarch, whoſe 1505 was dreaded, and whoſe 
bil Wi abilities were revered in moſt parts of Europe. : 
Ute A D. 1290. While Edward was on the conti- 
bent great diſorders had taken place in England, 
arla. WS owing to the mal- practices of the judges. In con- 
leter- WS ſequence of this the king, on his return, deter- 
ue of WS mined to examine very ſtrictly into their conduct, 
iſtead WT and, for that purpoſe, ſummoned a parliament to 
liber. meet at London. Before this aſſembly the judges 
tor to WT were tried, when only two (viz. John de Mar- 
h was WARS tingham and Elias de Bokingham, both clergy- 
wiſh. men) were found innocent. The proofs brought 
Ws againſt the reſt were ſo clear that they made no 
act of defence, in conſequence of which they were all 
ds, r removed from their office, and heavily fined. 
Ction, Among other acts paſſed during the ſitting of 
pow- WIE this parliament, was one for baniſhing all the Jews, 
ilitary WE who had rendered themſelves odious to the nation 
e thaa by their uſury and extortion. They were ordered 


ecialy es depart the kingdom before the firſt of Novem- 
jollity ber on pain of death, and all their wealth, except 
11 the ſoch ſums as were neceſſary to defray the expence 
1el and of their voyage, confiſcated to the king's uſe. But 

many were not ſuffered to eſcape even with ſo ſmall 
„ Ed. pittance of their fortune; ſome being murdered 
queſt, by the ſeamen 1n their paſſage ; while others, after- 
nother being plundered of what little they poſſeſſed, were 
vil go- inhumanely left deſtitute on ſome inhoſpitable 
xed to ſhore. | 

This year Edward ſuſtained a conſiderable loſs 
is year in the death of his beloved queen Eleanor, the 
; Caer- Jond partner in all his dangers and diſtreſs in Pa- 
e king tine. She paid the debt of nature at Holmſby 
it prin- Wn Lincolnſhire, on the 29th of November, leav- 
lity of es the king overwhelmed with the moſt poignant 
e kings Frief. Her remains were carried to Weltminſter, 


dl interred in the abbey with great funeral pomp ; 


Hon in nd at every place where her body reſted in the 
ember, Fay to London (and where ſolemn dirges were 
2s, and ng for the repoſe of her ſoul) Edward cauſed 
till the and croſſes, on which her arms were engraven, 
epaired WE be erected to her memory. The moſt perfect 
1 abſent cheſe now remaining is that at Waltham, which 


Nough greatly injured by time, is exceeding noble, 


5 atten- d gives a ſufficient idea of the taſte of architec- 


ch had Nie at the time it was erected. 
bſence. Von after the death of Queen Eleanor, an 
ned out ent happened which attracted the attention of the 


N 


the ba ole kingdom, and was productive of circum- 
ſhort of nces that particularly diſtinguiſhed the remain- 
1arter of r of Edward's reign. Alexander 111. king of 
own au- otland, had been unfortunately killed by a fall 


m his horſe in the year 1286, leaving no male 


e. Margaret, daughter to Eric king of Nor- 
% and grand-daughter to Alexander, was the 
4 lineal deſcendant from the royal family of 
and. This princeſs, then an infant, and 

Din by the name of The Maid of Norway, 
= 2nd ſucceſſor by the ſtates of Scotland. 
my who was great-uncle to the Norwegian 

* now flattered himſelf that an opportunity 
1 uniting the two kingdoms; and ac- 
% Propoſed a marriage between his ſon, 


given [0 
t ſhops J 
) 


5 as 
A. D. 


Tower of 
ch of i, 
high 
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the prince of Wales, and the Maid of Norway. 
The friendſhip which had for ſome time prevailed 
between the two nations greatly facilitated this 
project, ſo favourable to the grandeur and welfare of 
both kingdoms. The eſtates of Scotland were 
pleaſed with the offers of Edward, and the mar- 
riage articles were drawn up, agreed to, and rati- 
hed. In conſequence of this the biſhop of Dur- 
ham was 4 queen's lieutenant in Scotland, 
and two of the Scottiſh commiſſioners (the earl of 
Warrenne and the dean of York) embarked for 
Norway, to ſettle every thing relative to the mar- 
riage: but in their return with the young prin- 
ceſs, they were unfortunately overtaken by a 
ſtorm, and driven into one of the Orkney Iſlands, 
where ſhe died in the month of October, A. D. 1290. 
Thus were all the hopes formed on this coalition 
ſuddenly deſtroyed, and Scotland involved in all 
thoſe calamities that conſequently attend a diſputed 
ſucceſſion. 

A. D. 1291. The principal competitors for the 
Scottiſh crown were Robert Bruce and John Baliol, 
both deſcended in the female line from the brother 
of that William who had been taken priſoner by 
Henry II. The Scots were, at this time, little 
qualified to diſcuſs the claims of theſe two com- 
petitors ; in conſequence of which the Scottiſh par- 
liament reſolved to refer the diſpute to the king of 
England, who had already ſhewn himſelf an able 
and impartial arbitrator in ſeveral contentions be- 
tween different princes of Europe, and who was 
ſufficiently powerful to compel the unſucceſsful 
claimant to ſubmit to his deciſion. 

Edward was highly pleaſed at being appointed 
arbitrator to the diſpute between the two contend- 
ing parties for the crown of Scotland, as it furniſh- 
ed him with an opportunity of win Ha to effect 
a project he had long formed, namely, of eſtabliſn- 
ing a right of ſuperiority over that kingdom. He 
ſought with the utmoſt diligence for proofs of his 
intended claim 1n all the antient hiſtories; bur the 
only circumſtance that was ſubſtantial, and which 
had the leaſt appearance of plauſibility, was the 
homage paid by William to Henry II. though 
Richard I. had renounced his homage. 

Furniſhed with this proof, Edward advanced to 
Norham, a town on the northern banks of the 
Tweed, at the head of a powerful army to give 
weight to the unexpected claim he intended to 
make. On his arrival, he invited the parliament 
of Scotland, and the competitors for the crown, to 
his camp; where the chief juſticiary told the aſ- 
ſembly, “ that the king had taken the greateſt 
spain to collect proofs from all the antient re- 
« cords and chronicles, to determine this impor- 
6e tant truth, namely, that the kings of Scotland 
© had been dependent on the Engliſh monarchs 
e from time immemorial, and had accordingly 
ce done them homage, excapt when they had ta- 
« ken advantage of the inteſtine commotions of 
«© the nation, or the reign of ſome weak prince, to 
e withdraw their allegiance. The king was there- 
ce fore intitled to decide this diſpute, not in virtue 
© of the reference made to him, but in the quali- 
« ty of liege lord of the kingdom.“ 

1 he whole aſſembly were aſtoniſhed at this un- 
expected declaration: but it was in vain to make 

any reſiſtance. They therefore begged to have 
ſome time allowed them to give in their anſwer, as 
many of the prelates and novility of Scotland were 
abſent, whoſe advice was neceſſary in a point of 
ſuch importance. Fdward conlented to indulge 
them with tlirce v.eeks tor this purp. fe ; and iſſucd 
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ſafe conducts for all the nobility of Scotland to re- 
pair to Norham on the day appointed for imac e 


their anſwer. No objection being made by the ba- 
rons to Edward's claim, the king addreſſed him- 
ſelf to the two competitors, requiring their aG- 
knowledgment of his ſuperiority. Bruce was the 
firſt to acknowledge it; while Baliol, afraid of giv- 


ing offence to the Scottiſh nation, conſented with 


oO 


ſome reluctance. 


Edward, having thus far obtained his ends, de- 


manded that the principal caſtles in Scotland ſhould 
be immediately put into his poſſeſſion ; telling them 
it would be in vain for him to pronounce any de- 
termination between the contending parties for the 
crown, without having it-in his power to enforce 
it. This demand was complicd with; and Ed- 
ward after naming commiſſioners to enquire into 
the claims of the competitors, and promiſing to 
make his deciſion the enſuing year, returned to 
England. 

A. D. 1292. The moſt celebrated lawyers and 
learned men in Europe were now conſulted on the 
important queſtion relative to the perſon who ſhould 
ſucceed to the Scottiſh throne. After long de- 


bates and ſeveral adjournments, they unanimouſly | 


gave their anſwer in favour of Baliol; in conſe- 
quence of which Edward pronounced him the pro- 
per claimant to the Scottiſh throne, and he was im- 
mediately put in put in poſſeſſion of that kingdom. 
All the Engliſh garriſons were withdrawn, and Ba- 
liol did homage and ſwore fealty to Edward at 
Norham. After this Baliol ſet out to take poſſeſ- 
fon of his new dignity, and, in the middle of 
December was crowned at Scone with the uſual 
formalities, and all the nobility of Scotland ſwore 
allegiance to him. After the ceremony was over 
Baliol went to Newcaſtle upon Tyne, where he re- 
peated his homage to Edward as ſuperior lord of 
his kingdom. 

A. D. 1294. In this year an event happen- 
ed which fully convinced the Scots of that ſtate of 
vaſſalage into which they had fallen by the policy 
and artifices of the Engliſh monarch. A burgher 
of Berwick, complaining of an injury he had re- 
ceived from ſome Engliſh commiſſioners ſent into 
Scotland, Edward ordered the cauſe to be tried in 
England by his judges. The council of Scotland, 
conſidering this order as a breach of promiſe in Ed- 
ward, who had aſſured them that any offences com- 
mitted in their kingdom ſhould be cognizable only 
to their own courts, ſent a remonſtrance to the 
Engliſh monarch. But, inſtead of receiving that 
ſatisfaction they expected, Edward told them, © the 
© cauſe ſhould be tried in England, as it did not 
« belong to vaſſals to puniſh thoſe who repreſented 
ce the perſon of their ſovereign.” 

This authoritative and pereraptory anſwer was 
exceeding diſagreeable to the Scots; but they were 
much more mortified at the indignity ſoon after 
{::cwn to their new king, who was obliged to ap- 
car perſonally before Edward, in his court at 
Weſtminſter, to anſwer a complaint exhibited a- 
gainſt him by the earl of Fife, for ſeizing certain 
chates with which he had been inveſted by Ed- 
ward's particular order. At this trial Baliol was 
obliged to relinquiſhed the ſeat of honour before 
filled by the kings of Scotland in the Engliſh 
courts, and to plead his own cauſe at the bar as a 
common defendant. This compulſive ſubmiſſion 
was highly difagreeable to Baliol, who, notwith- 
ſtanding his natural ſupineneſs of his temper, de- 
termined, if poſſible, to ſhake off ſo ignominious 
a depencence, He therefore left the court of Lon- 
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HIS TOR Tor, * 
don without taking leaye, after Which, Edward ſei; 


ing Baliol with ſuch indignity, 


king of France, which being made known to Ed. 


10,000 men, to beſiege the caſtle of Dunbar, d. 
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ed all the eſtates he poſſeſſed in England. 
A. D. 1295. The deſigns of Edward in tre. 
| Was to enga 
; # 11 SL RISE 14 122 C 
in rebellion, that he might have @ . hs 
ing an entire conqueſt of Scotlaud. Nor Was 1 
long before, an opportunity. offered for accom. 
pliſhing his wiſhes. Baliol, irritated at the tre, 
ment he had received from, Edward, ſecretly — 
cluded a treaty of alliance with Philip the Fair, chen 


ward, he ſummoned Baliol to perform the duty 
a vaſſal, and cited him to appear before the Eos 
liſh parliament. But Baliol refuſed the Citation 
and having procured a diſpenſation from his oz 
of fealty,” he renounced his homage and bid def 
ance tothe Engliſh monarch. _ 8 ö 
Exaſperated at the conduct of Baliol, Edward 
immediately raiſed an army of 30,000 foot and 
4000 horſe, at the head of whom he marched to 
the northward, in order to chaſtiſe the Scottiſh my. 
narch for his diſobedience and preſumption, Th, 
Scots army was more numerous than the Engliſh 
being compoſed of 40,000 infantry, and 500 horte: 
but they wanted both diſcipline and experience 
and, what was ſtill of more conſequence, difſention 
prevailed among the leaders. From theſe alarming 
appearances ſeveral of the Scottiſh nobility (among 
whom were Robert Bruce and his ſon, the ear!s g 
Marche and Angus) progno'icated the ruin g 
their country, and made their ſubmiſſion to Ed. 
ward. 

The Engliſh army paſſed the Tweed at Coll. 
ſteam without oppolition : ſoon after which Ber. 
wick was taken by aſſault, and about ſeven thou. 
ſand of the garriſon put to the ſword. The ca 
of Warrenne was then diſpatched at the head of 


fended by the flower of the Scottiſh army. By 
liol, knowing the importance of this fortrels, de- 
termined to venture a battle for its relief; and 
Warrenne, being informed of his intention, marck 
ed to meet him. The Scots, being badly armed 
and diſciplined, could not ſupport the furious 
charge of the Engliſh : they were, in a ſhort time 
routed with great ſlaughter, no leſs than 20,000 
being left dead on the field of battle. The next 
day the caſtle ſurrendered to Edward, who the 
Joined his army, and purſued his conqueſts vit. 
out any farther oppoſition from Baliol's forces 
The caſtles of Roxburgh, Edinburgh, and Ster 
ling ſubmitted after a feeble reſiſtance ; and all tle 
ſouthern parts of the kingdom were ſoon {ubdu 
by the Engliſh, 

The puſillanimous Baliol, finding himſclf uns 
ble to reſiſt the great power of Edward, reſolved! 
make his ſubmiſſion. He accordingly appeared 
before the king at Brechin (a town about 40 miles 
from Edinburgh) mounted on a very lorry ſtecch 
holding a white rod in his left hand, and his ſword 
in the right, the latter of which he preſented, l 
the moſt humiliating manner, to the Engliſh mv 
narch. The next day (July 10, A. D. 1296) U 
ſubmiſſion was drawn up in form, as alſo an ink 
ment, by which he reſigned his kingdom to . 
ward, to be diſpoſed of according to his Ble, 
ſure; and which inſtrument was not only ſigned! 
himſclf, but, alſo the principal barons of Sch. 
land. | 
After making this mean ſubmiſſion, and formal) 
reſigning his crown into the hands of the cond” 
ror, Baliol was ſent priſoner to the tower 0 ; 


;  Jantaff 
don, and two years after ſubmitted to a volt 


ban. 


vm 
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_ . to France, where, without making any 

3 — the recovery of his throne, he died in 
. . 

| tion. | 

= Fang Gui ſubdued Scotland, Edward, in or- 

= "ſours his acquiſition, ordered the ſtates to 
dert Berwick, where the principal noblemen 


treat. 


© him 
mak. 


ah 22 of caſtles ſwore fealty to him, and 
* 3 Jelivered up all their fortreſſes into his hands. The 
em ereat ſeal of Scotland was now broken, and ano- 
| hl cher, with the Engliſh arms, made in its ſtead, 
= Fa 3 hich was delivered to the care of Walter de Ag- 
uty of mondeſham. At the ſame time the king appointed 
Eno. Hugh de Creſſingham treaſurer, W. de Ormeſby 
tat, oucticiary, and John, earl of Warrenne, guardian 
s 0a) a 1 the Scottiſh realm: and that he might not leave 
d deb. J theſe vanquiſhed people the leaſt particle of the li- 


| they had hitherto enjoyed, Edward ordered 
© DA and fceptre of Scotland, with all the 


wal Wi $.-& of the regalia, to be carried to England; as 


, and Wi N 
h, ich the famous marble ſtone, on which the kings 
* Z 3 had, for many ages, been ſeated, when 
. The they received inauguration.* PIER MY 
nelih, WAS Having adjuſted all affairs to his ſatisfaction in 
„ hor. Scotland, Edward returned with his army to Lon- 
rien on; and ſoon after ſummoned a parliament fi om 
nt, hom he requeſted a ſupply for enabling him to 
armin vreſt Guienne out of the hands of Philip of France, 
(among bo had perfidiouſly made himſelf maſter of that 
earl; province. The barons and burgeſſes very readily 
ruin of komplied with his requeſt, but he met with a ſtrong 
to Ed. pppoſition from the clergy. The archbiſhop of 
Canterbury had procured a bull from pope Boni- 
t Cod. ace VIII. (who had lately ſucceeded Celeſtine in 
ich Ber. be papal chair) prohibiting the princes of Chriſ- 
en thou tendom, under the penalty of excommunication, 
The eu From levying, without his conſent, any tax on the 
headed Wlergy ; and reſtraining, under the ſame penalty, 
bar, de. ul eccleſiaſtics from ſubmitting to ſuch impoſi- 
„ Bons. 
— 50 Being unacquainted with the meaſures taken by 
lief; and he archbiſhop, Edward was aſtoniſhed at the 
„, mac lergy refuſing their aſſiſtance towards the ſupply, 
ly arme ut his aſtoniſhment was greatly increaſed on their 
- furios Publiſhing the pope's bull as a reaſon for their con- 
\ort tine, oc. Edward, however, not chuſing to purſue 
n 20,00 ty and raſh meaſures, adjourned the parliament 
The nen the 14th of January, hoping that a little reflec- 
who the en would render the clergy more conformable 
eſts witi- bis demands. f 
1's forces A. D. 1297. The parliament re- aſſembled on 
and Ste- e day appointed, and the A of Canter- 
ind all tie er, with the moſt dignified eccleſiaſtics of the 
n {\ubdued ingdom, attended. dward renewed his de- 
a, but inſtead of his requeſt being complied 
{cl umi the archbiſhop, in the name of the whole 
reſolved 1 dy, told him, «* That the clergy owed obed1- 
; appeal Wi ence to two ſovereigns, namely, their ſpiritual 
* 0 wits end temporal; but their duty bound them to a 
ry fed BNR much ſtricter attachment to the former than the 
bis ſi ; latter,” Irritated at this ſpeech, Edward told 
-ſ-nced, u dem, © that as they refuſed to aſſiſt the civil 
1oliſh we power, 1t was unreaſonable for them to expect 
; 96) W WM any protection from the laws;” and with this an- 
o an nr ey were diſmiſſed, 
om £0 
5 his ple (Dy: 
ichen The Scots paid the Mi 
5 of Sc y conldenez Paid the higheſt veneration to this flone, which 
Wrefore 8 = the true 1 of their power. They, 
1 for mal — 2 the loſs of it as an indubitable proof of 
i * on of their monarchy, agreeable to a Latin 
he cond Sraven on it, the tranſlation of which runs thus: 
ud 2 1 P — deceiv'd, and Heay'n decrees in vain, 
a rs 1 "rags I and this ſtone, the Scots ſhall reign, 
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Edward now feſolved ſeverely to puhiſh the 
clergy for their refractorineſs and difobedience. 
He accordingly iſſued out orders to all his judges, 
to receive no cauſe brought before them by any 
eccleſiaſtic; but to hear and decide all cauſes in 
which they were defendants. He likewiſe locked 
up all their. granaries and barns; and prohibited 
any rents being paid them by their tEnants. | 

Theſe proceedings greatly alarmed the cler 
in general, ſeveral of whom complied with 2 
king's requeſt, and received the royal protection; 
but the archbiſhop of Canterbury grew more ob- 
ſtinate from perſecution. He ordered the pope's 
bull to be publiſhed in all the churches of his dio- 
ceſe, and convened a ſynod of his ſufftagans at 
St. Paul's cathedral. But Edward, aware of his 
deſign, iſſued out a writ, prohibiting him, under 
pain of impriſonment, from denouncing any eccle- 
ſiaſtical cenſure either againſt himſelf, his miniſters, 
or his ſubjects, | 

The violent proceedings of the king produced 
the moſt fatal conſequences to the clergy, Theit 
houſes and convents might, indeed, have afforded 
them ſafe retreats, but they were in want of ſub- 
ſiſtence; and whenever they ventured abroad, were 
robbed and abuſed by every ruffian. The people, 
who had hitherto beheld them with a kind of reli= 
gious awe, now looked upon them with contempt, 
and laughed at their ſufferings. The archbiſhop 
himſelf was robbed of his equipage and furniture, 
and at laſt reduced to board himſelf with a ſingle 
ſervant, in the houſe of a poor clergyman. This 
ſituation was not to be endured : experience con- 
vinced them, that a deprivation of the advantages 
of citizens was the greateſt calamity ; and they ac- 
cordingly became ſolicitous to ſatisfy both the king 
and the ſtate, But in order to avoid an open dif. 
obedience to the poſitive injunctions of Boniface, 
inſtead of granting the king a fifth of their move- 
ables, they agreed to depoſit an equivalent ſum of 


| money in ſome church or convent ; from whence 


he might draw it at his own diſcretion, 

Thus was this violent conteſt between the kin 
and his clergy happily terminated. But the ſup- 
plies obtained were far from ſufficient to anſwer the 
deſigns formed by Edward of taking ample ven- 
geance on Philip for his perfidy ; in pence 
of which (ſo bent was he to execute his deſign) 
that he had recourſe to meaſures very oppreſſive to 
his people. He impoſed a tax of 40s. on every 
ſack of wool exported ; ſeized cattle and other 
commodities for the ſupply of his army; and re- 
quired the attendance of every proprietor of land 
poſſeſſed of twenty pounds a year, even though he 
was not a tenant of the crown. | 

Theſe unjuſtifiable proceedings occaſioned a ge- 
neral murmur throughout the kingdom, and was 
injurious to the intended expedition of Edward. 
The forces he had raiſed were now aſſembled on 
the ſea coaſt ready for embarkation, under the 
command of Humphrey, earl of Hereford, the 
conſtable, and Roger Bigod, earl of Norfolk, the 
mareſchal of England, Theſe two noblemen (who 
had countenanced the complaints of the people) 

now 


This ſtone, which was incloſed in a wooden chair, had been 
placed at Scone by Kenneth II. as a monument of the victory 
which he obtained over the Picts near the monaſtery of that 

lace. It was firſt brought out of Spain into Ireland by Simon 
an» ail from Ireland into Argyle, and from thence to Scone, 
from which place Edward cauled it to be conveyed to Weit- 
minſter, where it ſtill remains, 
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no took the opportunity of ſhewing their reſent- 
ment at the arbitrary meaſures purſued by the 
king. They affirmed that their offices obliged 


them only to attend his perſon in the wars, and 
therefore refuſed to lead the army he had directed. 
A violent altercation enſued; and the king, turn- 
ing himſelf to the conſtable, exclaimed, © By 
God, Sir earl, you ſhall either go, or hang.” 
« By God, Sir king,” rephed the conſtable, © 1 
will neither go nor hang.” Having faid this he 
immediately left the army, together with the 
mareſchal, and about thirty others of the moſt | 
principal barons. | f 
The conduct of theſe noblemen convinced Ed- 


ward of the improper meaſures he had purſued for 


obtaining his ends; in conſequence of which he 
endeavoured, by purſuing conciliative methods, to 
regain the affections of his people. He careſſed 
his nobility, reconciled himſelf to the clergy, and 


made a public apology for his conduct, which he 


told them had ariſen from the urgent neceſſities of 
the ſtate. 


But the barons, in general, were far from being 


ſatisfied with this condeſcenſion in the king, who 
had no ſooner landed on the continent with his 


forces, than the conſtable and mareſchal ſent meſ—- 


ſengers to him, inſiſting on an authentic confir- 
mation both of the Great Charter, and the charter 
of Foreſts. 
it off till his return; but the parliament (which 
had been aſſeinbled at London by his order) join- 
ing with the two earls, and the charters being ſent 
over, he confirmed them in the preſence of all the 
prelates and nobility that accompanied him in his 
expedition. 
A. D. 1298. The earl of Flanders had joined 
in league with Edward againſt Philip ; but he woe- 
fully experienced the power and reſentment of that 
monarch, who had already taken Liſle, St. Omer's, 
Courtray and Ypres, and many more of the prin- 
cipal places in his dominions were threatened with 
the ſame fate. But the arrival of Edward, at the 
head of a powerful army put a ſtop to the farther 
conqueſts of Philip. Inftead of attempting to 
come to action, the two kings concluded a truce for 
two years; and agreed to ſubmit their differences 
to the arbitration of pope Boniface. The ſentence 
given by the pontiff was entirely in favour of Ed- 
ward and his ally, as he not only commanded a 
reſtitution of Guienne, but alſo the places which 
had been taken from the earl of Flanders. Philip 
(who had formed an alliance with Baliol previous 
to his being defeated by the Engliſh monarch) 


was deſirous of including him and the Scots in the 


treaty ; but this was abſolutely refuſed by Edward. 
At length the two monarchs adjuſted their dit- 
ferences by abandoning their reſpective allies, Ed- 
ward detaching himſelf from the earl of Flanders, 
and Philip from the Scots. The ſentence of Bo- 
niface was, however, regarded, and the treaty ce- 
mented by contracts of a double marriage; that 
of Edward himſelf with Margaret, the ſiſter of 
Philip; and that of the prince of Wales with Iſa- 
bella, the daughter of that monarch. | 
During theſe tranſactions on the continent the 
Scots made an attempt to recover their antient 
liberties, to which they were induced by the ſevere 
treatment of thoſe whom Edward had appointed 
to the government of that kingdom. Warrenne, 
earl of Surry (to whom the chief authority had 
been delegated) was, indeed, a man of prudence, 
virtue, and abilities; but his ill ſtate of health 
ebliged him to return to England, At his depar- 
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Edward was very deſirous of putting 
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ture, the reins of government were intruſted t 
William de Ormeſby, chief juſticiary, and Cry 
ſingham, the treaſurer. The former was diſtin. 
guiſhed by the rigour and ſeverity of his tempe, 
and the latter by his avarice, Inſtead, theres 
of making uſe of moderate and lenient meaſu 
they treated the Scots as a conquered 
made them feelingly ſenſible of the ſervitude ing 
which they were fallen. This exaſperated- the 
whole nation, and they determined either to ſhake 
off the yoke or periſh in the attempt. 

The Scots were encouraged in their deſign 
one William Wallace, a perſon of good fortune 
and deſcended from a noble family, who, ſee; 
the diſtreſſes of his countrymen, engaged to un. 
dertake the recovery of their liberty, or periſh i 
the attempt. He was of a gigantic ſtature, hy 
prodigious ſtrength, and was poſſeſſed both d 
courage and diſintereſted magnaminity. This hey 
had retired to the woods to avoid the vengeanc 
of the government, and put himſelf at the hea 
of a ſmall body of men, who, like himſelf, ha 
fled from the tyranny of the Engliſh. With the 
partizans (who had equal courage with himſelf 
he planned his enterprizes with ſo much prudence, 
that he was always ſucceſsful, and the fame of hi 
exploits ſoon increaſed the number of his fo. 


— 
Peop le, and 


| lowers. 
Wallace now determined to make an attac! 


upon the governors, and accordingly advanced, x 
the head of his followers, towards Scone, when 
they then reſided. But Ormeſhy and Creſlinghan, 
being informed of their deſigns, and dreading the 
; conſequences, fled to England, and were followed 
by all the principal officers who had been appoint 
ed as aſſiſtants in the government of Scotland, 
The departure of the Engliſh governors great 
| elated the Scots, who immediately flew to arm 
and repaired in prodigious numbers to the ſtandat 
of Wallace; and ſome of the principal bara 
(among whom was Sir William Douglas) open 
| Countenanced his party. | 
| Theſe proceedings greatly alarmed the carl d 
Surry, who, at the head of a conſiderable arm 
marched againſt the Scottiſh forces, and came i 
with them at Irvine, before they were ſufficient 
formed. On the appearance of the Engliſh, tit 
| Scottiſh nobility, thinking it would be in vain 
oppoſe them, made their ſubmiſſion, and obtain 
a pardon. - This, however, did not intimida 
Wallace, who retired with his forces, and toll 
polt on a hill in the neighbourhood of Stirling 
The earl of Surry continued his march, and d. 
covered the enemy on the oppoſite bank of i 
Forth; but, at the ſame time, perceived the du 
ger of attacking them in this advantageous fi 
tion, eſpecially as the bridge over the Forth . 
ſo narrow, as hardly to admit two men a-brts 
Sir Richard Landy, a Scotfinan of birth andi, 
mily, but a firm adherent to the Engliſh, deln 
a party of five hundred horſe, and a proport 
body of foot, might be put under his commu 
promiſing to paſs the river at a ford a few nit 
above, and to fall on the rear of the ene)" 
order to divert their attention while the WF 
body of the army paſſed the bridge. This fe 
dent deſign was, however, rendered abortiſe! 
tlie impatience of Creſſingham, who being in, 
both by perſonal and national animoſity 299 
the Scots, urged the general to attack them!“ 
mediately ; exclaiming loudly againſt al del 
as expenſive, and diſhonourable to the King., 
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The earl of Surry conſidering chele refie® 
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to paſs the bridge immediatelv. But he 
22 for his am Wallace let as many 
be them paſs as he was confident he could con- 
9 er; and then” attacked them with ſuch fury, 
that” they were all cut to pieces or puſhed into 
the river, where they periſhed. - Near five thouſand 


men fell in the action, and among the reſt Creſ- 


ſingham himſelf, who being found among the lain, 
the Scots flayed his dead body, and made ſad- 
Hes and girths of his ſcin. The remainder of the 


aaliſh army were ſo diſpirited at the deſtruction 
4 Weit countrymen, whony they could not aſſiſt, 
chat the earl of Sorry thought it adviſeable not 


to make any farther artemps againſt the enemy; 
and accordingly returned, with the remains of his 
army, to London. * 230 | 
.- Elated with this ſueceſs, the Scots locked from 
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ende. een 
as: cenſures upon his -own conduct; ordered the | 
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On the reſignation of Wallace, the command of 
the army was given to the ſteward of Scotland, and 


| Cummin of Badenock; both eminent for their birth 


and fortune: Theſe two generals marched at the 
head of their forces to Falkirk, where they deter- 
mined to wait the attack of the Engliſh. They 
drew up their army in three bodies, the front of 
which were compoſed: of pikemen, and the inter- 
vals filled with archers. But, dreading the great 
ſuperiority of the Engliſh cavalry, they endea- 
voured to ſecure ei ene with paliſadoes tied to- 
gether with ropes. | 

In the mean time Edward had marched, at the 
head of his forces, into the enemy's country, and 
coming within ſight of the Scottiſh army, de- 
termined to finiſh the war by one deciſive action. 
He accordingly divided his army into three bodies, 
conformable to that of the enemy, and led them 


13 herg all parts of the kingdom to join the ſtandard of || to the charge. The attack was begun by the Eng- | 
geance Wallace, who was. immediately declared regent of || liſn archers, who poured a dreadful ſhower of at- | 
1e head the kingdom, Baliol being then an exile in France. || rows upon the enemy. The Scottiſh bowmen, un- 1 
A, ha RS He immediately led his forces towards the borders || able to ſupport the fury of the Engliſh, were dri- \| 
ch ther of England, where he was ſure of finding fubſiftence, || ven fron the field of battle with great ſlaughter. [ 
vinſell) the diforders of war, added to unfavourable ſeaſons, The Engliſh archers purſued their advantage ; and 

udence, having occaſioned a famine in Scotland. The pouring in their arrows among the pikemen, threw 


ie of his 
his fol 


: caſtles of Berwick and Roxburgh made but a fee- 
ble reſiſtance, and opened the Scots a free paſſage 
into Northumberland. Wallace firſt led his vic- 


them into diſorder, which was improved by the 
cavalry, and a general rout enfued, attended with 
the moſt dreadful carnage. Some hiſtorians tell us 


1 attak WAS corious troops againſt Carlifle ; but not being able || that no leſs than fifty or ſixty thouſand periſhed, 
inced, u to take that city, he ravaged the country as far as || while others have reduced the number to twenty 
c, when Durham, and then returned loaded with fpoils and thouſand. But however this be, it is certain the 
lingham, WS honours. 0 n | Scots never ſuffered a greater loſs, nor ever expe- 
ding te During theſe tranſactions in the north Edward || rienced a defeat more pregnant with deſtructive 
follow RS returned from the continent, and determined to || conſequences. 1 
appoint WS puniſh the Scots for their diſobedience during his The only general among the Scots that kept his | | 
land, E abſence. But as a neceſſary and prudent ſtep, pre- || troops together was Wallace, who retiring behind l 
rs great AS vious to 22 deſign into execution, he || the Carron, marched leiſurely along the banks of that 
to armh thought it adviſeable, by conceſſions and promiſes, || finall river, which protected him from the enemy. 
e ſtandui ro gain the general affection of his. ſubjects. For || Robert Bruce (who was with Edward) appeared | 
al baros this purpoſe he aſſembled a parliament at York, |} on the oppoſite bank, and requeſted a ſhort con- | 
s) openly RS and ordered the two charters, together with the || ference. He began with reproaching Wallace for 
additional ſtatutes in favour of public liberty, to || taking up arms againſt Edward, one of the moſt 
he carl (NS be read and publiſhed for the ſatisfaction of the || powerful princes, and the beſt general of the age: 
ble army, BS common people. This was accordingly performed || at the ſame time inſinuating, that Wallace himſelf 
came vith great formality ; and the biſhop of Carliſle ſo- || had formed a deſign of ſeizing the crown, Wal- 
ſufficieaſ lenny denounced the ſentence of excommunica- || lace warmly diſelaimed every ambitious intention; | 
ngliſh, de don againſt all violators of theſe charters. The || declaring, that the miſeries of his country alone | 
in vain VIS king likewiſe returned to the citizens of London || rouſed him to arms. Adding, that he hal neither | 
d obtain the privilege of chuſing their own chief magiſtrates, || any right to expect, nor any inclination to ſeize the 1 
intimide which had been taken Grown them in the latter part || ſcepter of Scotland, “ To you,” added he, 1 
, and wa ot the reign of the late king. | © your country owes her afflictions. You left her 1 
of Stift . A. D. 1299. Edward ſoon found the good ef- || overwhelmed with miſeries, and I undertook the 
h, and 8 fects of theſe popular roceedings. The people || cauſe you ſo baſely betrayed; a cauſe I mean to 9 
ank of VT flocked to his ſtandard from all quarters, and in a || ſupport while I have ſtrength to weild a ſword ; nor | 
ed the bort time he ſound himſelf at the head of an army || ſhall I envy you a life of eaſe and pleaſure in the , 1 
eous ur abundantly ſufficient: to repel the inſurgents, and || court of a foreign tyrant. You may, my lord, | 
- Forth Ws reduce them to ſubjection. On the other hand, || have, indeed, a juſt title to the crown, and might 
en btuß der union, which alone can render an army pow- wear it with honor to yourſelf, and advantage to 
irth and. crfv], was wanting among the Scots, and diviſions || your country; but you ſeem to prefer the chains | 
liſh, deli 2 and envy took place. The noblemen deſcended || of ſervitude to freedom, and the ſmiles of deſpo- 1 
roporrio from the royal family of Scotland, inftead of look- || tiſm to the calls of honor.“ 
commit ens upon the patriotic virtues of Wallace with ad- Struck with the noble ſentiments of Wallace, 
a feu umi ation; and joining in the ſervice of their coun- Bruce repented having joined Edward. He ſaw 
0 enem h! guy, threw the moſt ungenerous reflections upon his || his own conduct in a very different point of view, 
je the W neal, and even charged him with having form- || and determined to ſeize the firſt opportunity of 
This 5 10 of ſeizing the crown, Wallace ſaw the || joining thoſe patriotic chiefs, who had ſo nobly 1 
abortive * * contequences that muſt attend theſe diviſions, || ſupported the cauſe of their country. Bruce now 3 
eing 110 "1 generouſly reſigned his authority, retaining || returned to the Engliſh army, which was ſoon after 1 
oſity 28 DE command of a body of men who refuſed || diſbanded ; and Wallace at the head of the poor & 
ck them Fo a ollow any other leader, The liberty of his || remains of his forces, retired into the northern [| 
t al del | OO not a deſire of power, had called him || parts of the kingdom. © | 
e King. | D 15 retreat, and he willingly ſacrificed the lat- A. D. 1300. Unable to face the Engliſh, and 
ſe relle to preſerve the former, © deſirous, it poſſible, of ſupporting the liberties 


of 
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of their country, the Scots implored in vain the 
rotection of Philip, that monarch having, in the 
ate treaty with Edward, abandoned them to the 
fury of the conqueror. Thus diſappointed they 
made application to pope Boniface, which pro- 
duced a contention between his holineſs and Ed- 
ward relative to the ſuperior right of ſovereignty 
over the Scottiſh dominions. - 'This diſpute laſted 
two years, and the claims of each were attended with 
equal abſurdities. At length Edward ſummoned 
a parliament at Lincoln 1n order to give a final an- 
{wer to his holineſs, After ſome debates a letter 
was written to the pope, in the name of the barons 
of England, in which it was obſerved, that the 
right of ſovereignty over Scotland had always been 
annexed to the crown of England, and that Scot- 
land had never depended, with reſpe& to tempo- 
rals, on the ſee of Rome: that the parhament 
would never ſuffer the king to put his right in liti- 
gation, or ſend ambaſſadors to Rome on that ſub- 
je, though himſelf might be diſpoſed to pay ſuch 
a compliment to his holineſs ; and therefore they 
defired he would deſiſt from all attempts to in- 
fringe on the prerogatives of the kingdom. This 
letter which was ſigned by no leſs than one hun- 
dred and five barons, had ſuch an effect with the 
pope that he not only relinquiſhed his claim, but 
even ordered the clergy of England to give a tenth 
of their revenues for three years to Edward for 
carrying on the Scottiſh war, on condition of his 
receiving a part of the money himſelf, _ 

A. D. 1303. Though the Scottiſh forces had 
met with fo dreadful a defeat at the battle of Fal- 
kirk, yet they were far from being totally ſub- 
dued. The remains of that army were joined by 
freſh forces in the mountamous parts of the king- 
dom, and they again attacked the territories of the 
Engliſh. An army of ten thouſand men was like- 
wiſe formed under Cummin (appointed regent on 


the reſignation of Wallace) who advanced as far | 
| ſource than to fly for ſafety to the woods and falt- 


as Biggar, in the ee of Edinburgh. 
In conſequence of theſe proceedings, John de 
Segrave (whom Edward had left guardian of Scot- 


land) aſſembled all the Engliſh forces in that king- | 


dom to oppoſe the Scots; but perceiving it would 


be difficult to procure the neceſſary quantity of 
proviſions for their ſubſiſtence in a body, he ſe- | 


parated them into three: diviſions: the firſt of 
which was commanded by himſelf in perſon, the 
ſecond by his brother, and the third by Sir Robert 
Neville, e | 1155 
Cummin, knowing of this difpoſition, deter- 
mined to take advantage of it, and advanced un- 
der covert of the night, to attack Segrave's divi- 
ſion, which lay at Roſlin, about ſixteen miles from 
the Scottiſh camp. As ſoon as the dawn appeared, 
the Engliſh diſcovered Cummin's army marching 
to attack them, but it was too late to make the ne- 
ceſſary preparations againſt them; the Scots fell 
on before they could form themſelves in order of 
battle and obtained an eaſy victory: a few only 
eſcaped, by flying to their ſecond diviſion, whom 
they informed at once of their misfortune, and the 
approach of the enemy. The brother of Segrave 
immediately drew up his raen, led them on to re- 
venge the deaths of their countrymen, and a bloody 
battle enſued. The Scots, elated with ſucceſs, 
charged with the utmoſt fury ; while the Engliſh, 
fired with reſentment, made a noble reſiſtance, 
The battle continued for ſome time doubtful, but 
at laſt terminated in favour of the Scots, and 
the Engliſh were obliged to retreat with conſidera- 


ble loſs. 
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By chis time the third diviſion, under the com. 
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mand of Sir Robert Neville, ared; and the 
Scots, already exhauſted with fatigue, and then 
ranks conſiderably thinned by the two former zt. 
tions, would willingly have declined the engage. 
ment. They pleaded the exceffive labours they had 
already undergone ;. pointed to their wounds, and 
deſired to retire while! it was yet in their power 
But Cummin, who knew a retreat was now im. 
poſſible, reminded, them of the cauſe for which 
they were fighting, the tyranny of the Engliſh, the 
glory of their anceſtors, and the diſgrace of (lays 
ry. His arguments prevailed; and having furniſb. 
ed the followers of his camp with the arms of the 
vanquiſhed, they mounted the horſes they had ta. 
ken, ſtood the ſhock of a third engagement, and 
with the utmoſt difficulty obtained the victory. 
This event, however, was not whally inglorious to 
Neville: he reſcued Segrave, who had been taken 
priſoner in the firſt engagement, and retreated in 
excellent order, After this victory, the Scots made 
themſelves maſters of Stirling caſtle, and appoint. 
ed one Oliphant (an officer celebrated both for his 
courage and military abilities) commander of that 
kortreſa , , „i nichl in 

A. D. 1304. The ſucceſs. of the Scots now 
ſufficiently alarmed Edward, who determined ſe- 
verely to revenge the diſgrace of his forces, and 
for that purpoſe ** Roxburgh as the place 
of rendezvous for his army. Every precaution waz 
taken to enſure the ſucceſs of this expedition, and 
to prevent any want of proviſions, a numerous 
fleet was fitted out with orders to fail: along the 
coaft, and attend the march of the army with pro- 
per ſupplies. | 

The Engliſh forces being aſſembled at Rox- 
burgh, Edward: advanced into the heart of Scot- 
land, at the head of an army that would have ren- 
dered all oppoſition in the open field, a mere ſpe- 
cies of madneſs : ſo that the Scots had no other re- 


neſſes of their country. The only oppoſition Ed- 
ward met with was from two or three caſtles ; but 


all the reſt opened their gates on the firſt ſum- 
mons. In this ſucceſsful manner he led his army 


from one extremity of Scotland to the other: his 
vigilance preſerved his troops from ſurpriſe, and 
his fleet ſupplied them with plenty of proviſions. 
Even the intrepid Wallace, though he followed the 
Engliſh armies, found few, opportunities for dif- 
playing his valour. The conduct of Edward, ren- 
dered all oppoſition abortive, and he ſoon made a 
total ſubduction of the whole country. | 
A. D. 1308. The conqueſt of Scotland being 
now compleatly obtained, Edward directed his a. 
tention towards ſettling, the, government; and, in 
order to render the Scots more ſubmiſſive, con- 


ferred on ſeveral of the nobility particular marks 


of his favour. Ten perſons, -two from each order 
of biſhops, abbots, earls and. barons, and two for 
the community of the gentry; were choſen as depu- 
ties to the parliament ſummoned to meet at Lon- 
don, in order to ſettle the adminiſtration in a man- 
ner at once both permanent and advantageous (0 
all parties. The conferences were accordingly 
opened, and after à conſultation of twenty dass 
the civil eſtabliſhment of Scotland was fixed in the 
following manner: * eight juſtices to be appoini 

to regulate the affairs of government; and the 
tives of both kingdoms rendered equally capa 
of filling the poſts of power and truſt in Scotland, 
John, earl of Britany, was appointed guardian 


that kingdom, and the officers of 3 e 
erlan 
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eye” by Scots.” It was alſo agreed. © That 
an” Fcortiſh laws ſhould be aboliſhed z and chat 
a parliament ſhould: be ſummoned, on the guar- 
dian's arrival in Scotland, in which the laws of 
king David ſhould be revived, together with the 
amendments and additions made to them by ſuc- 
ceeding kings: that the guardian, with the con- 
currence of . council, ſhould have full power 
to make ſuch alterations and amendments, as 
hould ſeem moſt conſiſtent with the good of the 
kingdom, and the ſafety of the ſubject, without 
conſulting the king: but if any difficulty ſhould 
ariſe, which required a more mature deliberation 
to remove, the whole ſhould be properly ſtated, 
and ſent by the deputies from the ſtates of Scot- 
land to the Engliſh parliament, where the queſtion 
{hould be finally determined.“ 

The government of Scotland being thus eſta. 
bpliſned, and the parliament diſſolved, Edward iſ- 

ſued out a general pardon to all the Scottiſh no- 
bility, who had carried arms againſt him, the brave 
Wallace excepted, whom the king inſiſted ſhould 


point- 


for his ſurrender at diſcretion. This diſtinguiſhed war- 
of that T rior ſtill continued in arms at the head of a few 
Ws followers, and ſtill cheriſhed the expiring ſparks 
8 now of Scottiſh liberty. But the publication of Ed- 
ied ſe- ward's pardon cauſed a very conſiderable deſertion 
s, and in his little party, and he was obliged to wander 
place © from one part of the country to another, in or- 
on was der to keep himſelf concealed from the vigilant 
n, and eyes of his enemies. He continued this wander- 
merous ing courſe of life ſome time; but was at laſt be- 
ng the E trayed by Sir John-Monrteith, his former friend, 
ch pro- and ſent priſoner to London. Edward (whoſe 
natural bravery ſhould have induced him to che- 
- Rox- rich ſimilar qualities in an enemy) was fo enraged 
f Scot- at ſome violences committed by Wallace during 
ve ren- the fury of the war, that he ordered him to be 
e ſpe- tried as a rebel and traitor, and being found 
her re- guilty and condemned, was carried to Tower-hilll, 
d faſt- and there ſuffered death by decapitation. 
on El- A. D. 1306. The Scots were greatly irritated 
5 > but at the ſevere puniſhment inflicted on the brave 
t ſum- Wallace, and meditated revenge. They were al- 
s army ready diſguſted at the many innovations introduced 
er: his into their country by the ſword of a conqueror, 
ſe, and and only wanted a chief of determined reſolution, 
viſions. o aſſiſt them in the execution of their deſign to 
wed the make off the ſhackles of ſlavery and dependence. 
for diſ- 5 Nor was it long before a general of the greateſt 
rd, ren- merit Pn Robert Bruce, decſended from the 
made 3 royal family of Scotland, determined if poſſible, 
o obtain that ſovereignty, which had been ſo long 
d being poſſeſſed by his anceſtors. He well knew that 
| his at- WS iter his ſubmiſſion to Edward, he ſhould never 
and, in be able to appear with any advantage, while the 
e, con- FL uſtrious Wallace (then the idol of the common 
marks people) ſurvived; but the death of that chief 
h order removed the only obſtacle to his ambition. John 
rwo for Baliol, the competitor with Bruce's father for the 
is depu- Scottiſn crown, died alſo about the ſame time. 
t Lon- lis incident united the two parties, which had 
4 man- before divided Scotland, and greatly encouraged 
geous (0 WBruce to attempt the deliverance of his country 
ding! om the yoke of ſlavery. Bruce was now at the 


Pourt of Edward, and opened his mind to Cum- 
| = then in Scotland, who approved of his de- 
2", and promiſed his aſſiſtance; but reflecting 
1 on the enterprize, he changed his opinion, 
S d informed Edward of Bruce's intentions. 

King, however, ſuſpecting the diſcovery of Cum- 


in 1 from envy, omitted to ſecure the 
17. 
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perſon of Brute, till, by concurring cireumtances, 
he ſhould be convinced of the truth of his aſſer- 
tions; * 5 e 3 
In the mean time the earl of Glouceſter knowing 
what had paſſed between Cummin and the king, 
thought ĩt would be imprudent either to converſe 
with Bruce, or give him the neceſſary information 
he could wiſh in a letter; he therefore ſent him, 
by a ſervant, a pair of gilt ſpurs and a purſe of 
gold, which he pretended to have borrowed for 
him. Bruce readily perceived the meaning of 
this ænigmatical preſent, upon which he imme- 
diately quitted the court, and effected his eſcape, 
Bruce repaired with all haſte to his native coun- 
try, and ſoon after -his arrival preſented himſelf 
at a meeting of the Scottiſh nobles, whom he 
informed of his deſigns, and exhorted to join in 
the noble attempt, to break the chains of ſervi- 
tude, and revenge the inſulted rights of their 
countrymen. The nobles liſtened to his remon- 
{trances, and declared their reſolution of ſecond- 
ing his patriotic deſigns, and aſſerting the un- 
doubted rights of the nation, againſt their com- 
mon oppreſſors. Cummin, who alone oppoſed 
this general determination, repreſented the attempt 
as pregnant with deſtruction ; telling them it was 
madneſs in them to oppoſe the power of the Eng- 
liſn, while that power was in the hands of a prince 
of ſuch uncommon vigour and abilities. He 
added, that nothing but the moſt rigorous puniſh- 
ments could be expected, if they again broke their 
oaths of fealty, and ſhook off their allegiance to 
the victorious Edward. Bruce, who plainly fore- 
ſaw the probable failure of all his ambitious pro- 


| jets from the oppoſition of Cummin, followed 


him, on the diflolution of the aſſembly, to the 
cloyſters of the Grey Friars, and, giving him a 
violent blow, ſtruck him ro the ground. Sir 
Thomas Kirkpatric, one of Bruce's friends, who 
was by, aſked him if the traitor was ſlain, © I 
believe ſo.” replied Bruce. © And is that a mat- 
ce ter, (cried Kirkpatric) to be left to conjecture? I 
ce will ſecure him.” He immediately ran to Cum- 
min, and drawing his dagger, ſtabbed him to the 
heart. | 

Bruce had now gone too far to recede. No 
pardon could be expected from Edward; to that 
both he and his party had no other alternative than 
either to conquer, or periſh in the attempt. 
Bruce improved every moment, by haſtening into 
different parts of the kingdom to rouze his coun- 
trymen to arms, and perſuade them to - ſhake off 
the galling yoke of ſlavery. The Scots embraced 
with ardour the pleaſing hopes of recovering their 
liberty. Their courage was ſtimulated by op- 
png and thy determined to conquer or die. 
n conſequence of this the Engliſh were again 
driven out of that kingdom, except thoſe who 
had taken refuge in places of ſtrength ; and Bruce 
was crowned king of Scotland, with the uſual ce- 
remonies, in the abbey of Scone. 

As ſoon as Edward was informed of theſe pro- 
ceedings, he immediately diſpatched the earl of 
Pembroke, at the head of a conſiderable body of 
forces, into Scotland, to check the progreſs of 
the inſurgents. Bruce had collected a conſidera- 
ble number of forces, but they were raw and un- 
diſciplined, and conſequently unable to withſtand 
the attacks of veteran troops. They were en- 
camped at Methven near Perth, without ſuſpe&- 
ing the approach of an enemy, While they were 
in this ſtate of ſuppoſed ſecurity, the earl of Pem- 
broke ſuddenly attacked them in the night, and 

X | a deſ- 
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a deſperate battle enſued. Bruce behaved with || deliyered to him the following among other in. 
reat mdgnanimity : he was thrice diſmounted from || junEtions : 1. That he ſhould purſue the vn 
his horſe, and as often recovered himſelf : but || againſt Scotland with the utmoſt vigour, till y, 
all his efforts were in vain, being obliged to ſub- whole country was fubdued ; © Carry my ay, 
mit to ſuperior fortune, and ſrek his ſafety by Þ| before you, (faid he) the rebels will never he 
flight. This diſaſter ſtruck the Scots with terror, || able to ſupport the ſight of them.“ 2. That h 
and the greater part deſerting their leader, Bruce | ſhould never recall Piers Gaveſton “. 55 That he 
retired to the Weſtern Iſles, in hopes fome future Þ| ſhould bury his body in Scotland; and, 4. Th, 
11 period would be more propitious to him in the || he ſhould ſend his heart to the Holy Land, vith 
i attempt of reſtoring the antient liberty of his || 30,000l. ſterling, which he had long reſerved ſot 
country. | Lol the ſupport of the Holy Sepulchre at Jeruſalem. 
A ſhort time after this defeat, Edward himſelf Having given theſe directions to his eldeſt ſon, 
arrived in Scotland at the head of a powerful army, || he called for the reft of his children, and aſier 
and, dividing his forces into two bodies, ſent one | taking a folemn leave of them, together with the 
to the northward under the command of the prince || principal officers then about him, ſoon after paid 
of Wales, aſſiſted by the earls of Lancaſter and || the debt of nature, on the 7th of July, in the 
Hereford. The prince made himſelf maſter of the || 6gth year of his age, and 35th of his reign, 
caſtle of Kildrummey, and ſoon after took the Edward was in perſon tall and comely, his fea. 
counteſs of Buchan, and the lady Mary Bruce, || tures regular and elegant, with eyes keen and 
ſiſter to the fugitive king, priſoners. Theſe two | piercing, and had an afpe& that equally com. 
ladies Edward, from a diſingenuous motive of || manded reverence and eſteem. Though tall he 
revenge, ordered to te ſhut up in wooden cages, [| was yet robult, and excelled moſt of his cotempo- 
and expoſed as public ſpectacles to the inſulting || raries in bodily ſtrength and activity. His ſhape 
populace ; in conſequence of which lady Bruce || was ſomewhat diſproportioned on account of the 
was put into a cage and hung over the battlements too great length of his legs, from whence he te. 
of Roxburgh caſtie, while the counteſs of Buchan || ceived the name of Longſhanks; but this blemif 
was put into another, and hung over the caſtle || was attended with ſome advantage, as it gave 
of Berwick. The brothers of Bruce with other ||] hun ſuch a ſeat on horſeback, that he could na 
Scottiſh noblemen, were put to death. After the | eaſily be diſmounted. 8 
prince had perfer ned this expedition, he met his With reſpect to the character of this prince, he 
father at Perth, and they both proceeded with their || was certainly poſſeſſed of many virtues, though, a 
forces to the city of Carliſle. che ſame time, it muſt be acknowledged he ha 
A. D. 1307. It was generally ſuppoſed that || ſome vices. His ambition, and a deſire of in. 
Bruce had fallen among the ſlain at the battle of || creaſing the power of his Kingdom, ſeem to haye 
Methven : but the Engliſh were in this miſtaken; ||] been his ruling paſſion. In purſuit of theſe he 
for he now appeared at the head of a ſmall body || {crupled not to purſue meaſures inconſiſtent with 
of men, and committed the moſt dreadful ravages || the liberties of his people. The equity of his en. 
upon thoſe inhabitants who were in the intereſt of terprize againſt Scotland has been juſtly queſ- 
the Engliſh. Edward, equally alarmed and exaſ- ]| tioned ; but when it is remembered, that the union 
perated, immediately diſpatched the earl of Pem- || of the two kingdoms muſt have been attended 
broke at the head of a conſiderable body of {| with the mott ſolid advantages to both, we ſhall 
forces, to attack the inſurgents in their retreat; [| perhaps, be more inclined to praife than' cenſure 
but Bruce, who was well acquainted with the na- his conduct. At the fame time, it mult be con- 
ture of the country, led the earl into an ambuſ- || feſſed, that if his character ſhould be thought ex- 
cade and totally defeated his forces. ceptionable in this particular, his country obtain- 
This gleam of fucceſs greatly animated the || ed the moſt permanent advantages from his adi 
Scots, inſomuch that Bruce, foon found his ]| vity, his courage, his policy and his prudence, 
army increaſed to ſeveral thouſands, by which He reſtored authority to the government, main- 
he became a dangerous, becauſe a defperate enemy. tained the laws againſt all che efforts of his tur- 
Edward now determined to take a moſt ſevere || bulent barons, and executed juſtice with ſeverity 
revenge on the Scots, even, if poffible, to the || on all who diſturbed the domeſtic peace of the 
very extirpation of their name; but death cut kingdom. His merit as a legiſlator was fo great, 
ſhort all his deſigns, and faved the Scottiſh na- {| that he is often called, The Engliſh Juſtinian;” 
tion from the precipice of deſtruction. The king || becaufe, in his reign, the laws acquired a great 
had, for ſome time, been afflicted with a dyſentery, }| perfection, and jultly deſerved the name of Eſta 
| which greatly weakened him; but notwithſtanding {| bliſhments. He ſettled the juriſdiction of the 
| this he marched at the head of his forces from || ſeveral courts ; and he firſt-eſtabliſhed the office of 
Carlifle, on the zd of July, and proceeded as far [| juſtice of peace. His conduct with regard to the 
as a place called Burgh on the Sands in Cufnber- || clergy was more politic; he ſaw their power, and 
land, where his diſeaſe having greatly increaſed || was defirous of preventing its increaſe. Thel 
from the fatigues of his march, he was, obliged [| poſſeſſions were unalienable, and perpetually avg: 
: to halt. He continued to grow worſe and worſe {| menting : he therefore prohibited them from ma- 
4 every day, till at length, finding his end apprtpach- | king new acquiſitions, by paſſing the ſtatute of 


ing, he fent for his eldeft ſan prince Edward, and I mortmain. But the undertaking that will 1 
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| o | 
| * Piers Gaveſton was a native of Guienne, and poſſeſſed || totally directed by his maxims, and purſued ſuch of Ins * 
ſew talents; but fill he was capable of attract ng the 1cgard || as forbode deſtruction to the ſtate, This was tov obrious! 

of weak and ip ferior minds. His great addreſs in all che gen- II the king, who, to prevent ſuture bad conſequences, 4 
teel exerciſes conſtituted his chief merit, while his vices were [ time before his death, taaihhed Gaveſton the kingdom, 7% 
numerous, and of the moſt deſtructive nature. This foreigner || with his dying breath, made his fon promiſe never to 
1 obtained the particular favour and friendſhip of young Edward, I him. 
over whom he gained ſuch an aicendency, that the prince was | 23 olh 
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our, U. 1357 ane en 
name of this great legiflator dear to the 
No 1 pc his eſtabliſhing the Houſe of Com- 
—4 by ſummoning two deputies from every bo- 
5 b. conformable to the example of the earl of 
Leiceſter By this means the boroughs became of . | 
106114 in the ſtate; and the mechanics and 1288 As the king and queen were together in an a ent of 
im ks ade! (en hid oiaced the palace, a flaſh of lightning ſtruck in at the window, 
tradeſmen, whom the It vite Place and killed two of the ſervants in waiting, but their ma- 
in a deſpicable pop 12 * 8 Wag n received no other injury than being greatly 
W 7 being one e branche giſlature; 


rightened. 
nad was encouraged, and men of property thought 1299 The palace at Weltminſter entirely deſtroyed by an ac. 
it no diſgrace to engage in the commerce of their 


eidental fire, 
1300 This 2 an act was made by the common- council of 
Country. | | London for preventing impoſition in the ſale of differen 
4 Edward had, by his firſt wife, Eleanor of Caſ- kinds of toviſions, when the reſpective articles 0 
ale, four ſons, but Edward, his heir and ſucceſſor, —— y to be ſold in the city were fixed at the following 
ns the only one that ſurvived him, By his ſe- 
' ; cond wife, Margaret of France, he had two ſons, 


1907- 175 
the church of St. Michael on the Hill, near Glaſton- 
bury in Somerſetſhire, was entirely thrown down. 

1276 An act was made whereby all Jews were compelled to 
wear a badge. ö 


1279 Two hundred and eighty Jews hanged in London, for 
adulterating the coin of the kingdom. 


— 


| | s. d, 8. d. 
aamely, Thomas, created earl of Norfolk, and A fat cock un | A plover wu... 
mareſchal of and; and Edmund, who was * &, nm . 1 wan — 30 
1 | - at Gapon O 2 crane— — 0 
A created carl of Kent by his brother after he aſ- A gooſe — — © 4 Two woodcocks — 4 11 
cended the throne. a 7 A mallacd —— o© 1+ A fat lamb, from Chriſt- 

$3 Remarkable Occurrences during the Reign of jt A partridge⁊ãäæxk-kx O 14 mas to Shrovetide -- © 6 
4 II. A pheaſant — — o 4 All the reſt of the year © 4 
4 | A heron —— — 0 12 


Xi 


moſt parts of the and, among other accidents, 


as... Mil. 


4 A. D. 5 9 , kv 
I An earthquake r in England, which affected 
=” g : and ; 


—_ _ 
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raduard recalls bis favourite Gaveſton, and confers on bim diſtinguiſhed favours. Goes over to the continent, 
= ed marries Iſabella, daughter of Philip of France. Returns to England, and is crowned with his new 
queen at Weſtminſter. Gaveſton bebaves with great inſolence, upon which the barons inſiſt on his being ba- 
niſhed the kingdom. The King ſeems to comply, but inſtead of ſending him to à foreign country, appoints 
bim lord-lieutenant of Ireland. Edward is compelled to delegate his power to the nobility, who make an 
| ordinance for the abſolute baniſhment of Gavefton. The king oppoſes his barons, and reinſtates his fa- 
= vourite, The nobles beſiege Gaveſton in Scarborough Caſtle, and cauſe him to be put to death. An ac- 
= commodation takes place between the king and his barons. Edward marches againſt the Scots. Battle of 
8 Bannock-burn, and conſequences thereof. The king attaches himſelf to the two Spencers, who, at the 
inftigation of the barons, are baniſhed the kingdom; but ſoon after recalled by Edward. The barons take 
up arms, but are ſubdued, and the earl of Lancaſter, with ſome others of the confederates, put to death. 
Edward concludes a truce with the Scots. The queen, diſguſted at Edward's partiality jo the tws 
= Spencers, goes over to France with the young prince ber ſon, and joins ſome of the Engliſh barons againſt 
= her buſband. She returns to England at the head of a pcwerful army. The king goes to Briſtol, and 
= from thence embark: for Ireland. The two Spencers put to death. Edward is driven by contrary 
= winds into Wales, where he for ſome time conceals himſelf, but is at length betrayed, taken priſoner, and 
= confined in Kenelworth Caſtle; The queen convokes a parliament in order to dethrone her huſband, whith 
= ccordingly takes place, Edward delivers up the enſigns of royalty, and the nobility renounce their alle- 
W gance, upon which young Edward is appointed ſucceſſor to the throne. The queen and Mortimer con- 


Jv gang the life of the depoſed king, and cauſe him to be moſt cruelly murdered. Character of Ed- 
ward II. 


F the face of public affairs wore a pleaf- 
Ws aſpect, and from the mild diſpoſition of his 
eeſſor, the people had formed the moſt pleaſing 
of enjoying both happineſs and tranquillity 
. res government. But they ſoon found that 


Pundation, and that their prince was born to obey 
Fons and favourites, not to govern a great 
agdom, and ſupport the authority of that crown 
| genie, with which he was inveſted. 
On had the late king paid the debt of nature, 
due impolitic and weak Edward purſued mea- 
"es in direct violation of the 
wexpiring parent. The firſt thing he did was, 
WE "call his deteſted favourite Gaveſton, whom he 
eated earl of Corn 
3 fed = government of the kingdom. Not ſa- 
un this he beſtowed upon him as a gift, the 


eir expectations were built on a chimerical || king's funeral, together with the marriage and co- 


promiſes made to || ſhould be 1 ited in Scotland, and young Ed- 
* 


wall, and to whom he com- 


i 7 the time of the late king's death, || very ſum which the deceaſed prince had, by his 
307. 


laſt will, appropriated to the ſupport of the Holy 
Sepulchre at Jeruſalem, and to crown all, gave 
him his neice Margaret in marriage. 

In the mean time a parliament was ſummoned 
at Northampton, in order to regulate- the late 


ronation of young Edward, At this meeting a 
ſum was granted to defray the expences of theſe 
ceremonies, and an ordinance was paſled that the 
baſe coin, which was ſuppreſſed in the late reign; 
ſhould be again current throughout the kingdom, 

The late king had requeſted that his remaing 
ward ſolem 


promiſed that his requeſt ſhould be 


complied with; but he made no farther heſitation 
to violate this promiſe than he had done the other 


| 


engagements made with his dying parent. The 
body was removed from Carliſle to Waltham, from 


whence 
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the kingdom. 


x56 1308. 

whence it was Conveyed to Weſtminſter, and there 
interred with great ſolemnity, on the 18th of Octo- 
ber.* 
During theſe tranſactions the war in Scotland 
was totally neglected. Bruce, who had retired to 
his faſtneſſes on the approach. of the late king, 
now appeared boldly in the plains, fell upon the 
county of Galloway, and reduced it to his obedi- 
ence. In conſequence of this the earl of Britany 
was ſent, at the head of a powerful army, to ſtop 
his career; upon which Bruce, finding it would 
be in vain to contend with a force fo ſuperior to his 
own, once more retired to the mountains and mo- 
raſſes of that country. 2 

A. D. 1308. In the beginning of this year 
Edward went over to the continent, in order to 
conſummate his marriage with Iſabella, daughter 
to Philip of France, to whom he had long been be- 
trothed. Edward landed at Boulogne, where he 
did homage to Philip for Guienne and the next day 
his marriage was ſolemnized with great ſplendor. 
After ſpending ſome days with the kings of France, 
Navarre, Germany and Sicily, (who were preſent 
at the marriage) Edward returned with his con- 
ſort to England, and on the 25th of February, 
they were both crowned at Weſtminſter. 

Previous to the performance of this ceremony, a 
circumſtance occurred which greatly alarmed Ed- 
ward, The barons, exaſperated at the inſolence 
of Gaveſton, who affected to treat them with con- 
tempt, refuſed to aſſiſt at the coronation, unleſs 
Gaveſton was baniſhed the kingdom. Edward pro- 
miſed to redreſs all their grievances provided they 
would not force him to delay the ceremony ; and 
the barons, in return, agreed to ſuſpend their re- 
ſentment. But to what a pitch of indignation was 
they raiſed, when, on the day of the coronation, 
they beheld the inſolent favourite, with the moſt 
faſtidious pomp, carrying the crown of St. Edward 
before the king. This was an aggravation ſcarce 
to be borne, and it was with ſome difficulty that 
one of the barons was prevented from ſacrificing 
the inſulting minion to his reſentment. | 

A powerful party was now formed againſt the 
inſolent. Gaveſton, at the head of whom was Tho- 
mas earl of Lancaſter, couſin-german to the king, 
and at once the moſt opulent and powerful ſubject in 

The confederate barons continued 
daily to increaſe till the meeting of the parliament, 
when they appeared with a numerous armed reti- 

nue, inſiſted upon the baniſhment. of Gaveſton, 
and prevailed on the biſhops to threaten him with 
excommunication if he did not immediately quit 
the kingdom, 

Edward was now ſenſibly alarmed, and thinking 
all oppoſition would be in vain, ſeemed to com- 


Ply with their demands ; but, inſtead of ſending | 


im to a foreign country, as the barons expected, 


he appointed him lord-hieutenant of Ireland, and 


Lad 


0 


©, ® It was depoſited on the north fide of the ſhrine of St. Ed- } 


ward, under. a tomb of grey marble, with the following in- 
ſcription : Edawardus Primus, Scotorum malleus, hic , 1307, 
Pactum Serwa. That is, Here lies Edward I. the Scourge 
of the Scots, 1307. Obſerve Engagements.” 
It is remarkable that the tomb of this king was opened ſo 
lately as in the month of May 1774, the cauſe of which was 
zs follows: the Society of Antiquarians having found it men 
kioned in a book called Rymer's Fædera, that Edward J. ſur- 
named 1 was interred in a ſtone coffin, iacloſed in 
2 ſtone tomb; in Edward the Confeſlor's Chapel, and that a 
ſum of money was allowed to preſerve the tomb, determined 


" ify their curiofity by endeayouring to diſcover the truth 


df it. Accordingly they applied to the dean of Wellminſter 
2 | ES, 


ä 


—— — 
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public enemy. That the king ſhould not lean T 


ing raiſed, the ſkull appeared bare, but the face * 10 


| 


1311. Boox f 
even accompanied him as far as Briſtol on the 
to his new government. * ," "HM 

A. D. 1309. The weak Edward could not 
quiet without the company of his favourite, and 58 
therefore, fearleſs of the conſequences, recall 3 
Gaveſton, who on his return, reſumed all the ſame 
inſolence and oftentation which had procured hin 
the univerſal deteſtation of the people. The hy, 
rons were now more provoked than ever; 20 
they determined to put it out of the poyer 9 
the king himſelf to protect ſo hated a minion, 

It was not long before an opportunity offers 
for carrying their deſign into execution, I 
king fummoned a parliament at Weſtminſter, wh 
the barons aſſembled, attended by an army of the 
retainers, and after remonſtrating with Edwy 
on his abſurd attachment to, the infamous Gaye 
ton, compelled him to ſurrender his authority 
into the hands of twelve perfons, whom they 2; 
pointed to direct the affairs of government. 

A. D. 1311. Under the Freon of thee 
twelve the kingdom was governed near a year an 
a half, when a parliament being ſummoned on th 
8th of Auguſt, a ſet of ordinances were produce 
by the barons, which were to have the force d 
ſtatutes, and which were readily ſigned by the king 
Theſe ordinances were twenty-ſix in number, te 
moſt material of which were the following: Thx 
all evil counſellors ſhould be removed from the 
king:s perſon, particularly Henry de Beaumon, 
and his ſiſter the lady de Veſay, who had obtainet 
grants from the king diſhonourable to the digniy 
and prejudicial to the prerogatives of the cron. 
That whereas Piers Gaveſton had given evil cou. 
cil to his majeſty, removed all perſons of integriy 
and abilities from the public offices, and ſupplied 
their places with his own weak and worthleſs cre 
tures, embezzled the king's treaſure, impoveriſhet 
the realm, by obtaining unreaſonable grants, and 
procuring blank charters, which he filled up a 
cording to his own pleaſure, protected robbers, . 
rogated to himſelf the wick power and dignit, 
and formed aſſociations inconſiſtent. with the lan 
of the land; he ſhould, for theſe miſdemeanoꝶ i 
abjure the kingdom for ever before the firſt of No 
vember; and if found in any part of his majelh' 
dominions after that day, ſhould be treated a 4 


the realm, nor declare war againſt any prince a 
potentate, without the conſent of the barons 
That on his quitting the kingdom. with their cor 
ſent, a guardian of the realm ſhould be appoint! 
by the parliament, who ſhould alſo nominate tt 
chief officers of the ſtate, of the houſhold, of tit 
revenue, and of juſtice, as well as the keepers © 
foreſts, the eſcheators on both ſides the Trent, and 
in a word, all perſons employed under the cron 
in any part of his Majeſty's-dominions. That A 
perſons 1n office ſhould take an oath to _ 


— 


for leave to open the tomb, who readily complied with the 


requeſt. At the time appointed for opening the tomb, the 4 
with about fiſteen of the ſociety, attended, when, to theit h 
aſtoniſhment, they found the royal corple to appear ® 4 
ſented by the hiſtorian. He had on a gold and ſilver 008 
robe, over which was a very handſome one of crimſon . 
both of them quite freſh; and the jewels that were about! 

appeared exceeding bright. He had in one hand 3 Tn 
and dove, and 'in the other a ſceptre and croſs, which 1 
ſured near ſive feet in length. 12 


The crown on his 


ſeemed per ſectly entire. He meaſured in length fix fe 


inches; 
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- + N4ances; and that one biſhop, two earls 
het 775 barons, ſhould be choſen in every 
to receive the complaints againſt the 
and others who ſhould violate 
eie ordinances, and to puniſh offenders at di ſcre- 
"Though Edward had ſigned theſe ordinances 
ach great readineſs, yet he ſecretly determined not 
. obſcrve them. No ſooner was the parliament 
adlved, than he repaired to York, and iſſued 
Put a proclamation, repealing the article relative 
Jo the exile of Piers Gaveſton, “ as being unjuſt, 
Ind contrary to the oath taken by the king at his 
E.ronation.” In conſequence of this Gaveſton was 
K.:inſtated, in direct oppoſition to the very article 
nich had been ſigned by the king for his baniſh- 


ent. 


A. D. 1312. Exaſperated at the conduct of 
award, and dreading the reſentment of the pow- 
ul minion, the barons flew to arms, and be- 
3 jeged Gaveſton in Scarborough-caſtle. The king 
ed his utmoſt efforts to raiſe an army for the re- 
Net of his favourite; but he was held in ſuch 
niverſal deteſtation, that the people refufed joining 

hc royal ſtandard. In the mean time Gaveſton, 
Wenfgble of the bad condition of his garriſon and 
Ine want of proviſions, thought proper to capitu- 
Nate. In conſequence of this it was agreed that 
Se ſhould furrender himſelf a priſoner for two 


Smonths, during which time means ſhould be uſed. 


For bringing about an accommodation; but if the 
Ferms propoſed by the barons ſhould not be ac- 
Fepted, the caſtle ſhould be reſtored to him in the 
me condition as when he ſurrendered. The earl of 
Pembroke, being now maſter of the perſon of the fa- 

qourite, conducted him to the caſtle of Dedington, 
Pear Banbury, where he left him (probably by 
Conſent of the reſt of the barons) under pretence 

ff having ſome buſineſs of importance to diſ- 


! harge in London. But before. he returned, Ga- 


Feſton was carried off by the earl of Warwick, | 


ho, in conjunction with the earls of Lancaſter, 
\rundel and Hereford, cauſed him to be be- 


As ſoon as Edward was informed of the death 
f his favourite, he vowed revenge againſt the per- 
etaators of ſo unjuſtifiable and inhuman an act; 

d even threatened to exterminate the whole bod 
his nooles, whom he conſidered as being 4 cel. 
pry to the horrid deed. But, on cool reflection, 
e altered his mind, and agreed to come to terms 


accommodation with them on condition of their || 


Wblickly aſking him pardon on their knees. 
This was readily conſented to, and performed, 
d with theſe vain appearances of exterior ſub- 
mon the king was ſo well pleaſed, that he for- 
e them their paſt offences, which, with his fa- 
orite Gaveſton, were now buried in oblivion. 
A. D. 1314. The attention of Edward was 
s directed towards the Scots, who, taking ad- 


| age of the diſputes between the king and his 


ons, had made inroads into the northern coun- 
_ es, and committed the moſt horrid ravages on 
omb, tbe de WS © [2 ocent inhabitants. Edward, determined to 
, 10 their p preſs theſe violences, raiſed a owerful army, at 
pear 7 | 4 _ of whom he marched with all expedition 
ee ® me north. The Scottiſh forces under the 
yere abou nmand of Bruce were very inferior in numbers 
hand 7 thoſe of Edward, in conſequence of which he 
5. _ wn ene to ſupply by art what was wanting 
bee and l.. ength. Perſuaded that this important con- 
x ſes Was to decide the fate of his kingdom, he 


loſe the field 
N 


* of battle with the utmoſt prudence, 


Weaded. by the hands of the common executioner. 
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and made the moſt judicious preparations he. could 
project for receiving the Engliſh. He poſted him- 
ſelf at a place called Bannock-burn, in the neigh - 
bourhood of Stirling, having on his right flank 
an hill, and on his left a moraſs. In the front 
of his camp ran a ſmall rivulet, the banks of 
which, as well as the bed of the ſtream, he filled 
with ſharp ſtakes ; and cauſed deep pits-to be dug 
a little beyond the oppoſite bank, into which ſharp 
ſtakes were alſo ſtuck, and the whole covered over 
with turf. The van of the Engliſh army reached 
the neighbourhood of the Scottiſh camp in the 
evening of the twenty-fourth of June, and a ſmart 
ſkirmiſh enſued between two parties of cavalry. 
The Engliſh were led by Henry de Bohun, a 
younger brother to the earl of Hereford, and the 
Scots by Bruce in perſon, The conteſt was very 
bloody ; but at laſt decided in favour of the Scots, 
by the valour of Bruce, who rode up to Bohun, 
and cleaving his head with a battle-axe, in ſight 
of both armies, he fell dead to the ground. 

The Engliſh were ſo diſpirited at the loſs of 
their leader, that they retreated to the main army, 
and night coming on the general attack was poſt- 
poned till the next morning, when the Engliſh 
troops prepared for the dreadful conflict. The 
wings, compoſed of cavalry, were commanded 
by the earls of Glouceſter and Hereford, and 
the king himſelf led the center, or main body. 
Bruce drew up his forces, which conſiſted chiefly 
of foot, in three lines, with a body of reſerve: 
The center was commanded by himſelf, the right 
wing by his brother Edward, the left by Randolph, 


and the body of reſerve by Sir James Douglas. 


Thus were preparations made on each ſide for 
coming to action; but juſt as both parties were 
ready to engage, a diſpute took place between the 
earls of Glouceſter and Hereford, with regard to 
beginning the attack upon the enemy. The firſt 
claimed it by cuſtom and the latter as conſtable of 
England. The earl of Glouceſter, therefore, (de- 
termined not to ſubmit to his opponent) broke the 
rank, and, impelled by all the ardour of youth, 
ruſhed on to the attack, and fell among the co- 
vered pits, by which means his whole body of 
forces was thrown into the utmoſt confuſion, and 
himſelf fell a victim to his own temerity. | 

This imprudent ſally of the earl of Glouceſter 
proved fatal to the Engliſh army. Several of the 
pits made by the Scots had been diſcovered during 
the ſkirmiſh the preceding evening; and the king, 
in order to prevent a ſimilar misfortune, gave or- 
ders for a body of infantry to take a circuit round' 
the moraſs, and attack the main body of the 
Scottiſh army in flank ; and during the confuſion: 
it was natural to expect from ſo ſudden an attack, 
the cavalry were to have forced the paſſage of the 
rivulet, and fallen ſword in hand on the embar- 
raſſed enemy. 

The fate of Glouceſter was hardly determined, 
when the body of infantry, having made the pre- 
ſcribed circuit, fell with the utmoſt fury on the 
wing commanded by Randolph, and galled them 
ſo ſeverely with repeated ſhowers of arrows, that 
they were thrown into diſorder. Sir James Doug- 
las perceived the confuſion, and fell ſuddenly upon 
the rear of the Engliſh with ſuch impetuoſity, that 
they were routed with great ſlaughter. The main 
body of the Engliſh, however, marched up with 
great reſolution to attack the enemy; when they 
obſerved on the heights towards their left the ap- 
pearance of another army marching leiſurely to 
ſurround them. This was nothing more than a 
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number of waggoners and ſumpter boys, whom 


Bruce had ſupplied with military ſtandards, which 


at a diſtance gave them the appearance of a nu- 
merous body of forces. The 
covering the deception, were ſtruck with a panic, 


and fled with the utmoſt precipitation, in conſe- 


quence of which Bruce obtained a complete vic- 
tory. The booty acquired by the Scots was pro- 
digious; beſides which they took ſeveral perſons of 
dikinction priſoners, who paid dearly for their ran- 
ſom. Edward himſelf had ſcarce time to reach 
Dunbar. caſtle, before Sir James Douglas ap- 
peared at the head of four hundred horſe, hoping 
to intercept him if he attempted to eſcape to Ber- 
wick by land; but the king eluded his vigilance 
by going to that town by water. 

The victorious Bruce diſtinguiſhed himſelf as 


much by his humanity and generoſity after hay- | 


ing conquered his enemies as he had done in the 
battle by his bsavery and prudence. He treated 
alf his priſoners with the greateſt tenderneſs ; ſent 
the bodies of the earl of Glouceſter and lord Clif- 
ford to the Engliſh monarch at Berwick; diſmiſſed 
ſome perſons, Br whom he had formerly a particular 
regard, without ranſom; exchanged the earl of 
Hereford, and other noblemen, for his wife, 
daughter and fiſter, the earl of Mar, and the 
biſhop of Glaſgow, who. had remained priſoners 
ever ſince the battle of Methven; and, laſtly, 
cauſed the dead bodies left on the field of battle 
to be decently interred. 

A.D. 1315. Thedefeat of the king's forces at 
the battle of Bannock-burn gave no concern to 
the barons, who, on the contrary, founded hopes 
of their own. future grandeur from that diſaſtrous 
event. No ſooner did the king return, than they 
inſiſted on a renewal of their ordinances, and the 
earl of Lancaſter was placed at the head of the mi- 


niſtry. 


The weak and infatuated Edward, ſenfible of | 
his own incapacity for holding the reins of go- 


vernment, now attached hunſelf to a new fa- 
vourite. This was Hugh Delpenſec, or Spencer, 
a young man of high rank, deſcended from a noble 
family, and an Engliſhman by birth. He poſſeſſed 
all the exterior accompliſhments of perſon and ad- 
dreſs neceſſary to engage the affections of Edward; 
but wanted that prudence and moderation which 
could alone have ſupported him in the pre-emi- 
nence to which he was advanced. Had the op- 
poſition of the barons, however, been founded on 
virtue, and directed only to ſupport the honour 
of their country, theſe defects would have been 
conſidered as abundantly ſupplied by the talents 
and experience of the father of this new favourite, 
and who had alſo acquired a conſiderable ſhare in 
the adminiſtration. He was a nobleman venerable 
for his age, and during his whols life had been re- 
ſpected for his wiſdom, valour and intrepidity. 
But envy now obſcured all his merits; his paſt 
ſervices were forgotten; and he was, together with 
his ſon, devoted to deſtruction. 

A. D. 1316. The turbulent barons firit indi- 
cated their diſſatisfaction at the king's new favou- 
rites by abſenting themſelves from parliament ; 
but this not producing the deſired effect, they de- 
termined to have recourle ta more powerful me- 
thods fox completing their deſigns. It was not 
long before an opportunity offered, which gave 
them a pretence lor attacking the miniſters. Ed- 
ward, among other favours beſtowed on the younger 
Spencer, gave him a barony, which it was pre- 
tended had reverted to the crown. This tranſac- 
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neliſh, not diſ- | 
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tion was conſidered by the barons as a proper ful, 
ject to work on, the conſequence : of which ,.. 
that the whole kingdom was thrown into a . 
ſtate of commotion. Theſe diſturbances continua 
near five years, when the earl of Lancaſter and 
ſeveral other barons, flew to arms, and Perem 
torily demanded; the baniſhment of the bl. 
Spencers. The king refuſed to comply; u ” 
which they marched to London, and prefente}, 
ey m don, AN Preſented 10 
the parliament an accuſation againſt the favon. 
rites. In eonſequence of this they were both co 
| demned to baniſhment, and, ſubmitting to thei 
> gin all diſturbances ſeemed happily to ſub. 
| ide. 
A. D. 1321. In the beginning of this year; 
| circumſtance happened which rouſed Edward fry 
his natural ſtate of indolence. The queen hy. 
| ng occaſion to paſs by the caſtle of 1g 
| belonging to lord Badleſmere, one of the 
confederate barons diſpatched ſome of her {. 
vants to deſire a night's lodging in the caſtle ; ura 
which the requeſt was not only denied, but th 
were even refuſed admittance, and ſome of then 
killed by the ſervants of the governor. This ou: 
rageous behaviour was reſented by all parties, and 
the king levying an army, made himſelf maſter of 
the caſtle, and put the governor, with ſeveral of 
the garriſon to death. The conduct of the king 
on this occaſion was approved even by the turbo 
lent barons themſelves ; in conſequence of which 
Edward (who was too apt to be over elated at the 
molt trifling ſucceſs) thought it a proper oppor- 
tunity of attempting the recovery of his prerogs 
tive. He accordingly ventured to recall the ty 
Spencers, whoſe ſentence he declared to be illegi 
and unjuſt, as being paſſed without the conſent a 
the prelates, and extorted by violence from him 
and the barons aſſembled in parliament. Ad- 
ding, “ that he was bound by the Great Charter u 
receive the petitions of the Spencers, becauſe he 
; was obliged to da juſtice to all his ſubjects.“ 

A. D. 1322. The aſlociated barons ven 
highly enraged at this proceeding of Edward, and, 
being ſtill in arms, determined to preſerve ther 
power by the force of the ſword; in conſequence 
of which the king marched againſt them at tix 
head of a powerful army, and continued his rout 
as far as the borders of Wales. But the forces dt 
the barons were not ſufficient to meet thoſe of tit 
king in the open field. They therefore had rt 
+ courle to the Scottiſh monarch, with whom the 
concluded a treaty, promiſing to recognize hb 
title ro the crown of Scotland; and that prince 
return, ſtipulated to aſſiſt them with a body 
| forces. | 
Ihe earl of Lancaſter, encouraged by the hops 
of a powerful aſſiſtance from Scotland, and jou 
| by - earl of Hereford at the head of his f 
tainers, determined to oppoſe the king's force, 

and accordingly poſted himſelf at Burton upon 
Trent, in order to diſpute the paſſage of that f 
But no ſooner did the royal army appear than Lat 
caſter was intimidated, and retreated towards Br 
 rough-bridge, in order, if poſſible, to reach ® 
borders of Scotland. Unfortunately for the © 
Sir Andrew Harcla, governor of Carliſle, ue 
ing his deſign, poſted himſelf, at the head d. 
body of troops, to oppoſe his paſſage over © 
ſtream, ſo that Lancaſter found himſelf reduced N 
the wretched alternative of venturing an enge 
ment, or ſurrendering himſelf a priſoner to Hard 
He choſe the former; but the earl of Hel 


| 
| 


being ſlain in the firſt attack, the barons tro9P 1 
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ſub. . t precipitation, and Lancaſter (with ſe- 
wa 2 principal barons) was taken priſoner. 
nerd Locks conducted the earl to the king at Pomfret, 
avg WA. here he was tried by 2 court martial, and being 
ad WI. ndemned to death, was carried in an ignomi- 


manner to an eminence in the neighbour 


em ; 

1 w and there beheaded. Thus fell Thomas 
upog arl of Lancaſter, a prince of the blood, and one 
ed c the moſt powerful barons ever known in Eng- 


AVON 
con. 

their 
) ſubs 


ind; but whoſe turbulent temper hurried him 
"to meaſures at once ſubverſive to the peace of 
Wociety, and the welfare of his country. 

The earl of Lancaſter was not the only perſon 
ao ſuffered death on this occaſion ; about twenty 


year 2 cher barons being afterwards tried and executed, 
| fron Wome of whom were hanged, and others beheaded, 
| hay. any made their eſcape into France, and others 
Lees ere thrown into priſon. Harcla was rewarded 
* the or his ſervices with a large eſtate and the earl- 
r ſer- Nom of Carliſle. But he did not long enjoy the 
; upon oyal bounty; for entering into a treaſonable cor- 
at they Tclpondence with the king of Scotland, he paid 
them Ine forfeit of his life as an atonement for his per- 
11S Out- WEdy. 

s, ad x. D. 1323. Elated with the ſucceſs of Ed- 
aſter of ard over his turbulent barons, and giddy with 
eral of power, the younger Spencer committed ſuch acts 
ie king of violence as ſtill farther inflamed the hatred of 
 turby- he public againſt him. Freſh complaints were 
f which every day made to the king on his conduct; and 
J at the Edward, deſpairing of making a ſucceſsful cam- 
oppot- paign againſt Scotland, while the nation was di- 
rerogh- vided, concluded a truce with the Scottiſh mo- 
the u varch for thirteen years. By the articles of this 
e illegl ruce it was agreed, that a free commerce ſhould 
2nſent of be open between the two kingdoms : that no new 
rom him caſtles ſhould be built, nor any old fortreſſes re- 
t. At paired: and, laſtly, that the truce ſhould remain 
oy an force, though the king of England, or lord Ro- 
Caule 


pert Bruce, ſhould die in the interim. 

A. D. 1324. But though Edward had totally 
ſubdued his turbulent barons, and made a peace 
Vith the Scots, he did not remain long in a ſtate of 


: ”y 
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ns wer 
ard, and, 


rve ther uietude. Freſh troubles aroſe, and from a quar- 
ſequence {Mer he little expected. Charles the Fair of France 
em at e on and ſucceſſor of Philip) ſummoned Edward 
his rovt % do him homage for his province of Guienne. In 
forces & ¶ Nonſequence of this the younger Spencer, who ſaw 
oſe of the conſequences that might attend his own au- 
re had e. hority during the king's abſence, would not con- 
hom dhe ent to his leaving the kingdom. The parliament 
gnize 1 Wherefore was conſulted, and it was the unanimous 
prince 10 pinion of the whole afſembly, that it was impro- 
body d er for the king to go abroad in perſon, but that 
We baſſadors ſhould be ſent to the court of France, 
the hops Fequeſting that the homage might be delayed till a 
and joined ore convenient opportunity. This was accord- 
of bis It gly done; but Charles refuſed to poſtpone the 
g's * , 2 and ſent a body of forces to attack 
rton u Puienne. 
chat rivet. It was now thought proper that queen Iſabella 
than Lat I oul 


d go to her brother's court, in order, if poſ- 


wards BY le, to bring about an accommodation. She ac- 
reach t Wn ingly repaired thither with all expedition, and 
or the eu ed her utmoſt influence to execute the buſineſs 
e, ſuſpe Eu which ſne was ſent; but all her endeavours 
head d gp fruitleſs: Charles was peremptory, and 
e o led that Edward ſhould repair to Paris in perſon 
reduced! o perform his homage. | 

n enge 1 uring the contention between Charles and 
co Hach (Ward, queen Iſabella, who continued at her 
Here rother' 


5 court, projected a ſcheme for removing 
ulties, and at the ſame time putting it in 
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her power to be amply revenged on the younger 
Spencer from whom ſhe had received ſome diſtin- 
guiſhed inſults, and on that account long beheld him 
with the utmoſt deteſtation. She ſent meſſengers 
over to Fdward, propofing that he ſhould reſign 


| the ſovereignty of Guienne to his ſon, and that the 


prince ſhould be ſent to Patis to perform the duty 
of a vaſſal. 

Edward and Spencer highly approved of the 
queen's propoſal, in conſequence of which the 
young prince was immediately ſent to the French 
court. But the king and his favotirite ſoon per- 
ceived the blunder they had made, in truſting the 
perſon of the heir apparent to the crown in the 
hands of an ambitious woman, and at rhe court of 
a foreign monarch. = ith 

Iſabella, on her arrival in France, had found a 
great number of fugitives, the remains of the Lan- 
caſtrian party ; and their common hatred to the 
younger Spencer ſoon cemented a ſecret friendſhip 
between them. Among the reſt was Roger Mor- 
timer, a powerful baron of the Welſh marches, 
and one of the leaders of the late rebellion. This 
young noblemen ſoon inſinuated himſelf into the 
affections of the queen, who made no heſitation 
at ſacrificing to a vicious paſſion all the ſentiments 
of honour and fidelity ſhe owed to her huſband. It 
was in vain that Edward ordered her to return to 
England : he ſent repeated meſſengers to her for 
this purpoſe, but ſhe ſent for anſwer that ſhe was 
reſolved to continue in France, till the two Spen- 
cers ſhould be baniſhed the kingdom. 

A. D. 1325. Finding all lenient meaſures in- 
effectual, and that no arguments, however per- 
ſuaſive, would bring Iſabella to a ſenſe of her duty, 
Edward had recourſe to the pope, who wrote a very 
preſſing letter to the king of France, inſiſting, on 
pain of excommunication, that the queen of Eng- 
land ſhould be ſent back to her huſband. Charles 
was ſo affected at this menace of the pontiff, toge- 
ther with the ſhameful connection between Morti- 
mer and his ſiſter, that he determined to ſupport 
her no longer. He accordingly ſhewed her the 
pope's letter, telling her he could not, either with 
honour or ſafety to himſelf, afford her protection, 
and that ſhe muſt immediately quit his dominions. 

The artful Iſabella had, for fome time, been ap- 
prehenſive of this event, and therefore took pro- 

er care to guard againſt its conſequences. She 
bad affianced her ſon, the prince of Wales, to the 
daughter of William, count of Hainault and Hol- 
land; who, in return, promiſed her an aſylum in 
his dominions, and to aſſiſt her with a body of 
troops againſt her enemies. She therefore retired 
into Hainault, where ſhe was received with the 
greateſt marks of kindneſs and reſpect. 

A. D. 1326. Every method was now uſed for 
raiſing an army to attend the urn and the young 
prince on an expeditionto England; and about 3000 
men in arms were collected for the purpoſe, under 
the command of John de Hainault, the count's 
brother. Iſabella however, did not build her hopes 
of ſucceſs on the number and valor of her troops 
in the intended invaſion of her huſband's domi- 
nions, but in the connections ſhe had formed with 
the diſcontented nobles. All the old Lancaſtrian 
faction were ready to join her; and the families of 
about twenty of the nobility, who had ſuffered with 
the late earl of Lancaſter, were the more zealous 
in their attachment, as they hoped, in conſequence 
of her ſucceſs, to be reſtored to the eſtates which 

had been forfeited in conſequence of the late re- 


| bellion. At the fame time many of the principal 
people 
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eople in England had joined the queen's party. 
he king's brothers, the archbiſhop of Canterbu- 
ry, with other prelates, and ſeveral of the moſt 


powerful barons, approved of her meaſures ; fo | 


that nothing was wanting but the appearance of the 
queen and prince, at the head of their foreign 
troops, to turn the whole force of the tempeſt a- 
gainſt the unfortunate Edward. i 

The baſe and perfidious Iſabella, having col- 
lected her forces at Dort, embarked with her ſon 
for England, and landed in Suffolk on the twenty- 
fourth of September. She was immediately joined 
by the princes of the blood, with other factious no- 
bles; and, to give her hoſtile appearance a favour- 
able aſpect, iſſued out a proclamation, declaring 
that the ſole motive of her proceedings was, to de- 
liver the nation from the tyranny of the Spencers, 
and of chancellor Baldock, their creature. This 
proclamation had the deſired effect; the ardour of 
the Engliſh was aſtoniſhing, and they flocked from 
all quarters to the queen's ſtandard. 

Edward, who was then in London, applied to 
the citizens for aſſiſtance againſt the invaders of his 
country ; but ſoon perceived that no reliance could 
be placed on them. He therefore ſet out for the 
. parts of England, hoping that his ſubjects 
in that quarter of the Kingdom would commiſerate 
majeſty in diſtreſs, and ſupport him againſt the un- 
natural rebellion of an implacable woman. But 


he ſoon found himſelf miſtaken: the people were 


unwilling to come to his ſtandard, and he formed 
the reſolution of. paſſing over to Ireland, in hopes 
of meeting with that aſſiſtance there which was re- 
fuſed him in England. 
No ſooner had Edward left London than the po- 
pulace committed the moſt dreadful diſorders. 
They plundered the houſes and murdered the per- 
ſons o all who were obnoxious to them. Even 
the acknowledged virtues of the biſhop of Exeter 
could not protect him from their rage. He was 
dragged, like a felon, to the great croſs of Cheap- 
ſide, where his head was ſevered from his body. 
Moſt of the other cities followed the example of 
the capital, and, raking advantage of the national 
r committed every ſpecies of outrage with 
wantonneſs and impunity. 

As ſoon as the queen was informed of the flight 
of Edward, ſhe diſpatched the earl of Kent, with 
John de Hainault, at the head of his mercenaries, 


MC. 


in purſuit of him. They accordingly marched as 


far as Briſtol, but on their arrival at that city found 
the king had quitted it ſome days, leaving the elder 
Spencer in poſſeſſion of the caſtle. The earl of 
Kent immediately inveſted the place, and Spencer 
would certainly have defended himſelf to the laſt 
extremity had the garriſon been faithful to him; 
but they were infected with the diſloyalty of the 
times, mutinied againſt their commander, and de- 
livered him up to the enemy. No reſpect was paid 
to this venerable old man, who had nearly reach- 
ed his ninetieth year. All his former ſervices were 
forgot; and though they could alledge nothing a- 
gainſt him but his loyalty to his maſter, he was 
condemned to death by the rebellious barons, and 
hanged on a gibbet like a common malefactor. 

In the mean time tlie king, purſuant to his reſo- 
lution, had embarked for Ireland; but being dri- 
ven back by contrary winds, endeavoured to con- 
ceal himſelf among the mountains of Wales. Iſa- 
bella was alarmed when ſhe heard her huſband was 
ſtill in his own dominions. She was fearful - that 
his diſtreſſed ſituation might turn the tide of po- 
pular favour againſt her party ; and it was there- 

- 
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fore determined to ſeize the royal perſon. Th 
difficulty of diſcovering his retreat was ſoon 1 

moved, by bribing the Welſh'; and the king 1 
taken at Caerfilly, in Glamorganſhire, with c 

younger Spencer, Baldock the chancellor, and 
few domeſtics ; all the reſt of his courtiers hayj, 

deſerted him in his misfortunes. The king vn 
committed to the care of the earl of Lancaſter, and 
confined in Kenelworth caſtle. The your | 
Spencer, without any form of trial, was execute 
with the moſt ſhocking circumſtances of barbarig 
and inſult, Baldock, the chancellor, being a prieſ 
could nor, with ſafety, be ſo ſuddenly and illegal 
diſpatched. He was therefore conducted to Iq. 
don, and aſſaulted by the populace, who uſed hin 
with the utmoſt cruelty, and threw him into Nep. 
gate, where he ſoon after expired. 

Iſabella was now inveſted with the actual 90 
vernment of the nation; and the firſt uſe ſhe made 
of it was, to convoke, in the name of her huſband 
a parliament, who were to dethrone him, and 
which was appointed to aſſemble on the 7th of Ja 
nuary following. This buſineſs being done, ſt; 
went to keep her Chriſtmas at Wallingford caftl, 
where, in the adulterous embraces of the infamous 
Mortimer, ſhe forgot every call of nature; Jol 
every ſenſe of ſhame; and ſeemed to forget tha 
there exiſted ſuch a perſon as the then wretched 
Edward. 

A. D. 1327. Theparliament, according to a- 
pointment, met on the 7th of January; and onthe 
roth an impeachment was exhibited againſt the 
king; in which, though it was drawn by his moſt 
inveterate enemies, nothing but his confined ge- 
nius or his misfortunes were alledged againſt him; 
malice itſelf not being able to find any particulz 
crime that could be alledged againſt him. Bur 
this was of little weight in an afſembly convoked 
for his deſtruction. The ſpirit of faction had an- 
nihilated juſtice. The impeachment being read 
in the preſence of the prince, ſeated on the throne, 
it was reſolved that young Edward ſhould aſſume 
the reins of government, and that Edward |, 
ſhould no longer be ſtiled king of England, bu 
only Edward of Caernarvon. 

This buſineſs being done, commiſſioners were 
appointed for carrying to Edward the reſolution d 
the parliament with . to his depoſition. Th 
deputation conſiſted of three biſhops, three earls 
two abbots, and two knights for each county, to- 
gether with Sir William Truflel, one of the judges, 
who was nominated the nation's particular procu- 
rator. Theſe were inſtructed to uſe every argu 
ment they could deviſe to prevail upon Edward to 
make a voluntary reſignation of that power the] 
were determined he ſhould no longer hold. 

The biſhops of Hereford and Lincoln, two of 
the king's moſt inveterate enemies, were ſent t0 
converſe with him before the commiſſioners arrived, 
in order to prepare him for the approaching chang 
of his condition. Edward was fufficiently cor 
vinced that his fate was determined when theſe to 
prelates appeared; and the manner in which the 
diſcharged their commiſſion was perfectly ſil 
to the reſt of their conduct. Inſtead of pours 
the balm of conſolation into the breaſt of wound 
ed royalty, they aggravated the pungent ſmart b 
thouſand malicious inſinuations: and when the 
perceived Edward made the leaſt ſtruggle to ma 
tain his dignity, by refuſing to confer with the ce 
puties ; they told him, “ that if he continued 0 
ſtinate in refuſing to reſign, the parliament w 
involve his whole family in his guilt, exclude 
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audience, and retired to his chamber. As ſoon ' 


crown, ſceptre, and other enſigns of royalty, 


: name of the parliament and people, all future al- 
W legiance. 


: commiſſioners returned to London, and young Ed- 


9 lence from opening the eyes of a deluded people. 


joined to her impudent hypocriſy, in publickly be- 
Vailing with tears the misfortunes of the king, 
= who owed them all to her execrable conduct, could 
not fail of exciting the indignation of the Engliſh. 
Her infamous commerce with Mortimer inereaſed 
the public odium, and ſhe was looked upon with - qr e | 
deteſtation by every friend to truth, virtue and || 'caule of the king's deceale) in the abbey of St. 
# fidelity, Peter at Glonceſter ; but the regicides, infteid of 
Ihe current of popular favourwas now changed: 
the queen was conlidered as an object of horror, 
while the fate of the unfortunate Edward was uni- 
verſally deplored. A ſcene of majeſty in diſtreſs | 
attracted the pity, compaſſion, and tears of the 
people. Even the earl of Lancaſter himſelf was 
bdoched with theſe generous fentiments, and treated 

y w 8 priſoner with the greateſt kindneſs and re- 
I pe . \ 


yet full, 
und impriſoned her huſband, but ſhe alſo deter- 
mined that his life. ſhould fall a ſacrifice to her 

ſafety. Both ſhe and Mortimer well knew what | 
would be the conſequence if Edward ſhould be | 
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an ould take it in the fetal lenſe, yer it furniſhed them 
Tour opportunity of exculpating themſelves, in caſe they | 
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l children from the ſucceſſion, and place another 

— on the chrone of his anceſtors.” 

Perh, menace awakened all the fondneſs of a fa- 

dul of the unfortunate avenge he 
dropped u tear to the remembrance of his 

—＋ conſented to admit the deputies to an 


as he could collect his ſpirits, he entered the cham 
ber of audience dreſſed in a mourning habit; but 
after the articles of impeachment againſt him were 
read, and the commiſſioners had demanded his im- 
mediate reſignation, he was unable to ſtand the 
ſhock; is Ipirirs forfook him, and he had fallen 
to the ground, had not the biſhop of Lincoln ſup- 
ted him in this dreadful moment of conflicting 
affions. As ſoon as he recovered, he proceeded 
to the ceremony of reſignation, by delivering, 
with his own hands, to the commiſſioners, the 


—ͤ—— — — 
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which had been brought thither for that pur- 


ſe, And Sir William Truſſel renounced, in the 


This melancholy ceremony being finiſhed, the 


ward was placed on his father's throne, But it was 
impoſſible to prevent theſe atrocious acts of vio- 


The cruelty, perfidy and infidelity of the queen, 


But the meaſure of Iſabella's wickedneſs was not 
It was not ſufficient to have dethroned 


again placed in the ſeat of power, and a reſolution 
was formed to add to their catalogue of crimes the 
guilt of murder. They therefore removed him 
from Kenelworth to Berkley-caſtle in Glouceſter- 
ſhire, where he was committed to the care of Sir 
John Gournay, and. John de Maltravers, by whom 
be was alternately guarded. 

. Theſe two inhuman wretches treated the unfor- 
tunate King with every inſtance of indignity and 


Alto 
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Ih Thi order was contained in a letter directed to his keep- 
Y Atravers and Gournay, and couched in ſach artful and 
$ 505 terms, that though the perſons to whom it was di- 


d — called to account for the horrid deed. The words 
in the letter were theſe : | 
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cruelty they could invent, They hurried, im 


about from one caſtle to another in order to elude 
the endeavours of his friends for his releaſe, and 


harraſſed him with every weight of grief they could 


poſſibly impoſe. Having by theſe means eluded 
the reſearches, and defeated the attempts of His 
friends, they brought him back to Berkeley-Caſtle, 
where they inflicted on him the moſt ſevere cruel- 
ties. But the natural ſtrength of Edward's con- 
ſtitution ſupported him under all theſe afflictions, 
till at length an order“ was ſent from the queen 
and Mortimer to put an end to his life. 

No ſooner did the two execrable monſters in hu- 
man ſhape receive the horrid order, than they im- 
mediately proceeded to carry it into execution. 
They accordingly entered the king's apartment 
while he was aſleep, and ordering ſeveral ruf- 
hans, who attended them, to hold him fait. down on 
the bed, they thruſt a red-hot iron into his body, 
through a horn tube, in order to prevent any 
external marks of violence on his perſon; 
and in this manner ſoon put a period to his ex- 
iſtence. 

The next day the cruel perpetrators of this hor- 
rid deed, willing to avoid ſuſpicion, and depend- 
ing on the precautions they had taken, expoſed the 
body to the inſpection of the public; but though 


no wound or hlemim appeared on any part of the 


body, yet the muſoles of his face were fo diſtorted, 
as plainly do ſhew the dreadful agonies he had un- 
dergone; and many people, at a conſiderable di- 
france heard the cries and groans he uttered, while 


undergoing thoſe-excruciating torments which pro- 


duced his death. The body, however, was in- 
terred (without any enquiry being made into the 


procuring thoſe rewards they expected for their 
diabolical cruelty, were obhged ro conſult their 
own ſaſety by flight. 

Thus fell, by the hands of inhuman aſſaſſins, Ed- 
ward II. king of England, in the 43d year of his 
age, and aotk of his reign, 

Though this unfortunate monarch experienced 
the fate of a tyrant, yet, perhaps, it will be diffieult 
4 to:find, in the annals of hiſtory, a prince more in- 
nocent or more inoffenſive. But he was wholly 
diſqualified for the arduous tafk of government; 
and the troubles which fell on himfelf, and difturb- 
ed the peace of the kingdom, during the greater 
| part of his reign, aroſe from his making himiſelf a 
dupe to baſe and ambitious miniſters. In hort, 
ö Edward was more weak than wicked, and fully 
atoned for the errors of his conduct by the length 
and ſeverity of his afflictions. | 
| Edward: II. left four children, namely, Ed- 
ward, his eldeſt fon, and ſucceſſor on the throne : 
John, afterwards created -earl of Cornwall, who 
died at Perth; Jane, afterwards married to Ed- 
ward Bruce, king of Scotland; and Eleanor, mar- 
ried to Reginald, count of Gyeldres. 
| | Remark- 


— 


The tranflation of which is as ſollows: 
To ſhed king Edward's blood 
Refuſe to fear I count ut good. 1 
Theſe fallaeidus and artful lines admit of either a good or 
bad, a peac enable br ſanguinary conſtruction; for if a comma 
is placed after the Latin wor ralite, or the Engliſh word re- 


E-dwardym oecidere nolite timers honum 85 


Fuſe, the lines imply the criminz!ity of entertaining any idea of 
the king's death ; but if on the contrary the comma 1s places 
aſter the Latin word timer, or the Engliſh -word-/par, the con 
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mand to commit the murder appenrs. patuve, 
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Remarkable Occurrences during the reign of 

yes. | Edward II. | 

A. D. ö | q 

1315 A dreadful fickneſs and famine happened in England, 

I which carried off great numbers of the inhabitants. 

1320 The greateſt earthquake happened that had ever been 

known in England, by which many 5 4 in dif- 
ferent parts of the kingdom were levelled with the 

ground. | 


During this reign the order of the Knights 


Templars was diſſolved, by pope Clement V. 


[ 
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who was inſtigated "thereto by the cruel and 
vindictive diſpoſition of Philip the Fair, King of 
France. An ample teſtimony of the great Piet 
and morals of theſe people was ſent from Englay 
to the pope ; but without producing any good ef. 
fect. The order was annihilated, the knights gi. 
tributed into ſeveral convents, and their poſſeſ. 
ſions transferred to the order of St. John of je. 
ruſalem. 


1 N IX. 
From the Acceſſion of Edward III. to the Death of Henry IV. 


— Ik. 
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Acceſſion and coronation of Edward III. War with Scotland. Edward is married to Philippa of Hai. 
nault. The earl of Kent, brother to the late king, heheaded. Edward takes the reins of government inn 
. his own hands. The infamous Mortimer tried, condemned and hanged. Prudent adminiſtration of Ed. 
ward. Wars between the Engliſh and the Scots. David dethroned, and Baliol crowned king if 
Scotland. Edward enters into a treaty with Baliol, and aſſiſts him in reducing the Scots. Diſputes relt- 
tive to the ſucceſſion to the crown of France. Edward embarks for the continent with a powerful army. 
Engages and defeats the French fleet. Siege of Tournay. Edward ſends a challenge to Philip of France, 
A ceſſation of baſtilities takes place, and the king returns to England. Edward again goes over to the 
continent, and concludes a truce with the French monarch for three years. Farther wars with France, 
Tragical death of Jacob Van Ardevelt. The king goes again to the continent at the head of a powerful 


army. The famous battle of Creſſy. 


The Scots defeated, and David their king taken priſoner. Edward 


makes himſelf maſter of Calais. Inſtitution of the Order of the Garter. Battle of Poiftiers. Remark- 
able condeſcenſion in the Prince of Wales (commonly called the Black Prince) to the French king, hit 
army was defeated, and himſelf made priſoner. A truce with France. The Black Prince makes his public 
. entry into London, with his royal priſoner the king of France. David king of Scotland ſet at liberh. 
Edward again invades France, and after taking various places, agrees to a peace, and the French monarc 
is ſet at liberty. Edward the Black Prince marries Joan of Kent, and takes up his reſidence at Bour- 

- deaux. The king of France returns to England and dies in the palace of the Savoy. Edward the Black 
Prince eſpouſes the cauſe of Peter of Caſtile,” and reſtores him to his kingdom, Freſh wars with Franc: 
, Edward on the death of his queen, attaches himſelf to a concubine named Alice Pearce. Richard, ſo 1 
. the Black Prince, declared heir to the crown, ſoon after which his father pays the debt of nature. Deals 


and character of Edward III. 


H E late king ſubmitted to the neceſſity 
of reſigning the enſigns of royalty on 
| the 20th of January, which was no 

ſooner made known to the perfidious 
Ifabella and her infamous paramour, than they 
immediately cauſed young Edward to be pro- 


claimed king, and on the 26th of the ſame month 


he was crowned at Weſtminſter by the archbiſhop 
of Canterbury. 5 | 

Young Edward poſſeſſed by nature all thoſe 
ſhining qualities which predict the glory of a reign, 
and the happineſs of a ſtate. But at the time he 
was advanced to that ſeat of power from which his 
father had been removed by the artifices of an am- 
bitious woman, he was only fourteen years of age, 
and conſequently incapable of guiding the helm of 
government, A council of regency {conſiſting of 
twelve perſons, viz. five prelates. and ſeven lay 

ers) was therefore appointed by the parliament 
ro direct the adminiſtration of public affairs; and 
the carl of Lancaſter was choſen guardian and pro- 
te&or of the young king during his minority. 


A. D. 1327. A truce had been concluded be- | 


tween the late king of England and Robert Bruce 
king of Scotland, but from the unſettled ate of 
the nation in canſequence of the depoſition of the 
former, Bruce made an attempt upon the caſtle of 
Norham. The governor, however, Sir Robert 
Manners, having received intelligence of his de. 
ſign, ſallied out with ſuch fury on the Scottilh 
forces, that they were put to flight with great 
laughter, and obliged to retire with precipitation 
into their own country. But this did not intim 
date Bruce, who ſoon after collected an army of te 
thouſand men, which he placed under the com- 
mand of the earl of Murray and lord Doug!: 
with a deſign of making himſelf maſter of tt 
northern counties of England. 
Theſe were diſagreeable circumſtances to 
Engliſh miniſtry, who were determined not t0 ſul- 
fer ſuch inſults to paſs with impunity. Young 
Edward expreſſed the moſt earneſt deſire of leadiis 
his troops againſt the enemy, and cha'liſing them 
for their inſolence. In conſequence of which, - 
objection being made to his requeſt, he marc® 


to the northward at the head of 60,900 my, 5 
0 I 
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bound the enemy 


rn; ftuation ſo very advantageous to the 
A r Edward could not bring "them to an 
neagement, in conſequence of which he diſpatch- 
| ed a meſſenger, challenging them to meet him in 
: he open field, and terminate the diſpute by a de- 
iave battle. Douglas, highly exaſperated at this 


challenge, was 


ch a meaſure would be incompatible with their 
ven ſtate of ſecurity. | | 


Engliſh; but this proving ineffectual, he reſolved 
no longer to remain idle in his camp. He accord- 
Gnoly put himſelf. at b l 

horſe, paſſed the river in the night, and- entering 
che Engliſh camp unperceived, advanced as far as 
che royal tent, with a deſign to ſurprize and carry 
Lf the king. But the attempt was rendered abor- 
tire by ſome of Edward's ſervants, who awaking 
In the critical moment, made 2 noble reſiſtance, 
nd ſacrificed their lives in his defence. The king 
Himfelf cut his way through the Scots, who had 
entered his camp, and eſcaped ; and the Engliſh 
Fling with great violence on the enemy, the greater 
part were ſlain; but Douglas himſelf, with a few 
Flowers, found means to retreat to his own army. 


The next night the Scots decamped and marched 


= 


Vith ſuch expedition, that Edward, finding it would 
e impoſſible to overtake them, marched with 


Edward had been long contracted in marriage to 
Philippa of Hainault, and he now determined to 
Eclebrate his nuptials with that lady. According- 
y ambaſſadors were diſpatched to the continent to 
ring over his intended bride, who arrived in Lon- 
* (attended by her uncle John de Hainault, and 
pompous retinue) on the 23d of December. She 
nmediately proceeded to York, where the nup- 
Fals were ſolemnized with great pomp on the 24th 
pf January; but the ceremony of her coronation 
vas not performed till ſome time after her arrival 
In England. + | 


L army to Durham, and from thence to York. 


. D. 1328. When Edward returned to Lon- 


Yon with his new conſort, he found great diſtur- 
Wances had taken place owing to the conduct of 
ortimer, who had uſurped the whole authority 


government, and from his imperious pro- 
edings, grew daily more obnoxious to the peo- 
e. The king himſelf was highly incenſed, and 


etermined to free himfelf from the power of a 
niſter who ſeemed totally regardleſs of the ho- 
ur and welfare of his country. © | 
Mortimer, finding a material alteration in the 
EeNaviour of the king, was apprehenſive of danger; 
F cherefore, while in his power, thought it ne- 
ry, at all events, to make peace with 
Scots, to which he was induced by the advice 
the perfidious Iſabella: He accordingly, in the 
me of the king,” entered into a negociation with 
mice, whom he acknowledged as king of Scot- 
nd, and renounced the Engliſh claim of ſuperi— 
ty, on Condition of his 
owand marks. But this peace was no ſooner 
public than it excited an univerſal clamour 


eir 1 - | 
Wir reſentment in the moſt ſevere terms. They 


i openly that it was neither honourable or 

17 —— thoſe who concluded it had baſely 

bor ed both the blood and treaſure of the nation 

evate views; that the queen-mother (who, 
2 | 


deſirous of accepting it; but the 
notion was over-ruled by Murray, who thought 


Douglas uſed all the force of argument he could 
In order to bring on a general engagement with the 


the head of two hundred 
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encamped on the declivity of a 
in, at the foot of which was the river Were. 
Hy 


paying the ſum of thirty |} 


Form ot . ; 
bout the kingdom, and the people*exprefſed | 


183 
under pretence of her huſband's incapacity, had 
uſurped his authority) now ſufficiently diſcovered 
how unable herſelf was to have any direction in the 
affairs of government ; and that the errors of the 
depoſed king had been inferior to thoſe committed 


1330. 


ſince her being concerned in the 
tion. 

Mortimer was no ſtranger to his having incur- 
red the general hatred of the people, and there- 
fore began to dread the conſequences, more eſpe- 
cially when he was informed, that the earls of Kent, 
Norfolk and Lancaſter, the archbiſhop of Canter- 
bury, the biſhops of London and Wincheſter, with 
ſeveral powerful barons, had determined to im- 
peach him before the parliament. He was ſenſible 
of the conſequences that muſt take place if a ma- 
jority in that aſſembly ſhould favour the complain- 
ants; and exerted all his power to bring about a re- 
conciliation, Nor did he endeavour in vain ; the 
parties who meant to accuſe him appeared ſatisfied, 
on his promiſing that all grievances ſhould be re- 
moved during the enſuing parliament. 

A. D. 1329. Though the ambitious and baſe 
Mortimer was obliged to temporize with the diſ- 
contented barons, yet he was determined to be re- 
venged on them for'the treatment he had received ; 
to effect which he ſingled out an object that might 
ſtrike his enemies with terror. The weakneſs of 
Edmund earl of Kent (brother to the late king) 
promoted his criminal intentions. A report had 
been ſpread, at the infligation of Mortimer, that 
Edward IT. was yet alive, and confined in Corfe- 
Caſtle. The earl, who had always retained an 
affection for his brother (though he had joined 
the queen's party to drive the two Spencers from 
the kingdom) believed the report, and publicly 
declared his deſign of replacing him on the 
throne. But the treacherous Mortimer had no 
ſooner procured ſufficient proofs of his deſign than 
he cauſed him to be ſeized, and committed to 
that priſon where he had flattered himſelf he ſhould 
meet with his unhappy brother, whom he now 
diſcovered was no more, and that the report of 
his exiſtence was totally groundleſs. 25 

A. D. 1330. As ſoon as the parliament met, 
which was on the 13th of March, the unfortunatę 
carl of Kent was formally accuſed of high-trea- 
ſon, and, being found guilty, was ſentenced to be 
veheaded, Iſabella and Mortimer, apprehenſive 
of young Edward's lenity towards his uncle, hur- 
ried the execution, and the earl ſuffered the next 
day after his ſentence was pronounced, So be- 
loved, however, was he by the people, that when 
brought on the ſcaffold the common executioner 


public adminiftra- 


| refuſed to perform his office ; nor could any one 


be found to ſupply his place till late in the even- 
ing, when the ſentence was executed by a felon 
from the Marſhalſea, who, as a reward for his 
ſervice, received a free pardon for all the robberie. 
he had committed. | | 
This cruel and perfidious act of Mortimer ren- 
dered him more univerſally deteſted than ever. 
All parties, forgetting their former animoſities, 
now conſpired the deſtruction of this inſolent and 
baſe miniſter. Edward © himſelf, then in his 
eighteenth year, was deſirous of taking into his 
own hands the reins of government, and bring: 
ing to exemplary puniſhment a man who made 
no ſeruple of ſacrificing the honour of his coun- 
try, and the lives of the nobility, to his inſatiable 
thirſt of power. But it was abſolutely neceſſa 
to uſe the utmoſt precaution. Mortimer had ſo 
entirely engroſſed the adminiſtration of affairs, 


that 
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moſt of the principal people were at his devotion, 
He was continually 9 14 by a great number of 
armed knights and their followers, and had even 
ſurrounded the throne itſelf with his emiſſaries, 
who acted as ſpies on the behaviour of the king 
and his friends. * 
Theſe were difficulties that might have deterred 
4 prince of leſs fortitude, than 
was a ſtranger to fear, and determined, at all 
events, to carry his deſign into execution. He 
communicated his intentions to William Lord 
Montacute, and ſeveral other noblemen, all of 
whom promiſed. their aſſiſtance, and 1t was deter- 
mined to ſeize Mortimer during the ſeſfion of 
arliament, which was ſummoned to meet in a 
= days at Nottingham. In order to this, it was 
agreed, that Edward ſhould occupy the caſtle of 
Nottingham, which would enable them to carry on 
their deſigns with more ſafety and ſucceſs ; but 
on their arrival, they found it already occupied by 
Mortimer, Ifabella.and their attendants, one or 
two apartments only being left for the king. It 
was now ſufficiently evident, that it would be im- 
poſſible to execute their deſign without the aſſiſt- 
ance of Sir William Eland, the governor of the 
caſtle, Lord Montacute was therefore ſent to gain 
him over to their party, which was effected with 
great facility, that gentleman joyfully embracing 
an opportunity of ſhewing at once kis affection 
for the perſon of his ſovereign, and his deteſta- 


tion of thoſe, who by their infamous conduct, had | 


brought their country to the brink of deſtruction. 
But at the ſame time, he informed Montacute 
that it would be impracticable for him to admit 


any aſſiſtance by the common entry, the caſtle be- 
ing ſtrictly guarded, the gates locked every even- 


ing, and the keys carried to the queen, He, how- 
ever, recollected that there was a ſubterraneous 
paſſage formerly contrived as a ſecret outlet to 
the fortreſs, but then concealed by an heap of 
rubbiſh. Through this cavera therefore he un- 
dertook to conduct the confederates to Mortimer's 
apartment. The rubbiſh was accordingly removed, 
and the paflage being clear, they proceeded till 
they came to the apartment of Mortimer, which 
they immediately entered, and having forcibly 
ſeized his perſon, ſent him under a ſtrong guard 
to the Tower of London. 

The next day the parliament was broke up at 
Nottingham, and the members ordered to aſſem- 
ble at Weſtminſter in order to tyy the tyrannical 
Mortimer. At the ſame time a proclamation was 
iſſued out for all perſons who had any complaints 
to prefer againſt him, to appear before that af- 
fembly, in order to obtain redrels for all their 
grievances. Nor was juſtice long deferred. The 
firſt buſineſs that engaged the attention of the na- 
tional aſſembly was the impeachment of the tyran- 
nical Mortimer. The accuſation was immediately 
drawn up, and conſiſted of nine articles, which 
contained many high crimes and miſdemeanors, 
Among others, he was accuſed of having uſurped 
the regal power from the council of regency ap- 
pointed by the parliament ; of having procured 
the death of the late king; of having deceived 
the earl of Kent into a conſpiracy to reſtore that 
prince; of having ſolicited and obtained exorbi- 
tant grants of the royal demeſnes; of having diſ- 
ſipated the public treaſure; of ſecreting for his 
own uſe twenty thouſand marks of the money paid 
by the king of Scotland; and of having repaired 
to the parliament with an armed force, diſturbed 
their deliberations, and threatened ſeveral af the 
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| The fentence was executed on the twenty-ninth ( 
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members with death. Theſe facts being all no, 
rious, it was thought unneceſſary to call witneſs, 
and Mortimer was condemned to ſuffer as 2 tra. 
tor, without being admitted to make his defence 


November, at a place called the Elms, about 

mile from London, where this once powerful * 
bleman was hanged on a gibbet like a comma, 
malefactor. The queen was confined to her houſe 
in the neighbourhood of Eondon, and her rere. 


nue reduced to four thouſand pounds per annum. 
The king conſtantly viſited her once or twice , Wi ſt 
year, during the remainder of her life; but ff WW 
never recovered the leaſt degree of power or u. MR” 


thority 1n the ſtate. ; 
A. D. 1331. Edward, having now taken de th 


reins of government into his own hands, deter. fo 
mined to purſue ſuch meaſures as might reſtore * 
happineſs and tranquillity to his kingdom. T 15 


people had long formed the moſt pleaſing ideas 


his great abilities for government; and the ff e 
acts of his adminiſtration convinced them their P 
2 were not formed on a chimerical baſis, He 5 . 
reſumed all the grants that had been made of the x 
royal demeſnes during his minority, and reward. WA: 
ed thoſe who had aſſiſted him in ſeizing the ambi. N 11 
tious Mortimer. He remitted the fines and con-. c 
fiſcations that had been awarded againſt thoſe by. C 
| rons who oppoſed the deſtructive meaſures of tha = 


| 


| 
| 
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| with ſoch malefactors, as a difgrace to nobility 


miniſter; reverſed the ſentence of attainder thx 
had been paſſed againſt the earl of Kent, reſtored ir. 


his fon to the family eſtate and honours, and his 


. td ma 
widow to the enjoyment of her jointure. He r. the 
moved the fheriffs that had been appointed by bu 
Mortimer, and placed others in their ſtead; di- He 
patched orders to the judges to adminiſter ſtit oi 
zuſtice to all perſons without delay, notwithſtand- Hel; 
ing any letters that might have been procured fron Mit: 

the crown to the contrary, and purſued every other RS , 
meafure that appeared moſt conducive towards the cee 
well-governing of the nation. Ed 

But there were many other diſorders, betides a 
thoſe which had crept into the adminiſtration d ho 
public affairs, and which equally required the ab- Bal 
lities and firmneſs of Edward to remove. Tie Han 

kingdom was infefted with numerous bands of ob- con 
bers, who, taking advantage of the late commo- tim 
tions, had ter the power of the magiſtrates at de. (wi 
fiance, and exerciſed, with impunity, their lauch rid 
depredations. They were even openly protectel Bad 
by the great barons, who. employed them again Ti 
their enemies. It was therefore previoully e. 
ceſiary to deſtroy this alarming connection betore be 
the evil could be removed. Accordingly Edward ur 


exacted a ſolemn promiſe from his barons, allen: 
bled in parliament, to break off all connection 


He iſſued a proclamation, forbidding all juſts and 
tournaments, which ſerved as a plauſible pretend 
for aſſembling great numbers of armed men, ! 
the diſturbance of the public tranquillity, and the 
terror of the peaceable inhabitants. After tali 
theſe neceſſary meaſures, he marched in per 
againſt the robbers ; and by his courage and 4 
tivity, the more powerful troops were broken 
diſperſed ; many were taken and executed, 
great numbers flew for ſafety to the continent. 
The example of the king was followed b. 
thoſe appointed to adminiſter juſtice. The welt 
indefatigable in diſcovering and purſuing a 
nals, whom they ſeverely puniſhed according? 
their reſpective crimes. Thus was the gicat et 
which had ſo long ſubſiſted in a ſhort — f 
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CHAP» 1. 21 1332. 


A. D. 1332. In the beginning of this year a 


cy. was formed by ſome of the Engliſh | 

A piacing Edward Baliol on the throne of 
Scotland, the cauſe of which, with the particu- 
lars attending it, are as follows. Robert Bruce died 
Con after the peace made between the Engliſh and 
SF cots by Mortimer, leaving his ſon David, then a 
minor, under the guardianſhip of the earl of Mur- 


Among other articles in'that treaty, it was 
ſtipulated, that both the Scottiſh nobility, who en- 
joyed lands in England before the commence- 


ment of the war, and the Engliſh, who en- 


Ijoyed eſtates in Scotland, ſhould be reſtored to 


their reſpective poſſeſſions. Edward ſtrictly per- 
bormed his part of the treaty; but Robert had 


Nrefuſed to follow the example of the Engliſh mo- 
Inarch. It would have been in vain for the Engliſh 
barons to have attempted any other method for 


redreſs but that of petition, while Robert ſwayed 
the Scottiſh ſceptre ; but the feeble ſtate of the 
ingdom under a minority induced them to enter 


into an aſſociation for recovering their rights. 
Lord Beaumont, who was at the head of this con- 
ſederacy, claimed the earldom of Buchan in Scot- 
and; and propoſed, as the moſt effectual method 


of obtaining juſtice, to invite Edward Baliol, fon 
f to John Baliol then in England, to make an at- 


tempt for recovering his father's throne. 

# Young Baliol, who, ever ſince the death of his 
father, had lived on his patrimonial eſtate in Nor- 
mandy, little thought of) ever attempting to revive 
the claims of his family to the crown of Scotland; 
but the propoſal was too flattering to be refuſed. 


e therefore readily engaged in the enterprize, and 


Hoining the diſcontented barons, they applied them- 
ſſelves to ſuch meaſures as were molt likely to faci- 


litate their deſigns. | 


As ſoon as the Scots were informed of theſe pro- 
ceedings, they immediately made application to 
Edward for aſſiſtance; but the Engliſh monarch 
vas too prudent to engage openly in the deſign, 
though he ſecretly encouraged the undertaking of 
Baliol, and blew the ſparks of civil diſcord into a 


fame. At this time Scotland was in a very feeble | 
condition. 


n. Murray, the late regent, had ſome 
gume paid the debt of nature; and lord Douglas 


(ho, as well as Murray often led the Scots to 
ictory) diſdaining a life of indolence and eale, 
ad paſſed over to the continent, where he periſhed 

In a battle againſt the Moors. | 


Baliol and the diſcontented barons having raiſed 


L = body of forces, embarked near Ravenſpur in York- 


Hire, and in a few days reached the coaſt of Fife. 
On their approaching the ſhore, they perceived a 
Pody of the militia, commanded by Sir Alexander 


eaton, drawn up on the beach to oppoſe their 
ding; but this, however, they effected by dint 


Pf reſolution, and fell on the Scottiſh forces with 
Ich fury that they were totally defeated, and their 
general himſelf, with near a thouſand of his men, 
an on the ſpot. | 

Hlated at this firſt ſucceſs of their enterprize, the 
ngliſn marched to Dumfermling, where they ſeized 
magazine of arms and proviſions. Here Baliol 


ok 2 review of his little army, which he found 


| ſhort of three thouſand men. But this did 
er intimidate him: he wanted neither valour nor 
en and therefore, leaving Dumfermling, 
+. © at the head of his forces into the heart 
"I country, flattering himſelf with receiving 
ance from the old partizans of his family. 


0, 18. 
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a the ſafety of travellers ſecured, and peace 
5 ena reſtored to the kingdom. 


the enemy. 


ſelves with having obtained a complete wages: 0: 


oY mean time Donald earl of Marre, who had 


*. 
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ſucceeded Murray in the regency, collected an 
army of near 40, ooo men, and advanced to meet 
But he was greatly inferior in mili- 
tary abilities to his predeceſſor, having neither 
prudence nor intrepidity; ſo that all his motions 
were ill- judged, and he obſerved no order in the 
encampment of his army. 

Baliol being informed that the earl of Marre 
was encamped with his forces at a place called 
Gladſmuir, on the bank of the river 3 deter- 


mined to attack him, and hazard the fate of his 


enterprize in a ſingle battle. He accordingly 
marched with all expedition at the head of his 
forces and paſſing the ſtream of the ſmall river 
Duplin, fell ſo unexpectedly on the Scottiſh forces 
during the night, that they were thrown into the 
utmoſt confuſion, and driven from their camp with 
great ſlaughter, 

From this ſucceſs the Engliſh flattered them- 


but they ſoon found themſelves miſtaken, for 
early the next morning ſome of Baliol's officers aſ- 
cending an eminence to ſurvey the country, per- 
ceived the Scottiſh army (who had recovered from 
the panic into which they were thrown the prece- 
ding night) advancing towards them in three di- 
viſions, In conſequence of this intelligence, the 
Engliſh immediately flew to arms, and, poſting 
themſelves in a narrow defile, reſolutely waited the 
approach of the enemy. 

The Scots, exaſperated at their late defeat by ſo 
ſmall a body of forces in compariſon with their 
own, advanced to the attack with the utmoſt pre- 


_ cipitation, without regarding ſome broken ground 


which lay between them and the Engliſh. But 
they were ſoon convinced of their Polly . their 
ranks were diſordered, and the ſecond divi- 
ſion preſſing upon the firſt, threw the whole into 
ſuch confulion, that they became an eaſy prey to 
the Engliſh. Above twelve thouſand of the Scots 
fell in the battle: and among them the flower of 
their nobility, particularly the regent himſelf, 
Robert Bruce, a natural ſon of the late king; 
the earls of Athole and Montieth; and the lords 
Hay, Keith, and Lindley. | 

Theſe repeated ſucceſſes ſo animated Baliol 
that he advanced with his army to Perth, which 
he entered without oppoſition, and immediately 
repaired the fortifications. But he had hardly com- 
pleated this buſineſs, when the earl of Marche, and 
Sir Archibald Douglas, at the head of 40,000 
men, inveſted the place by land, reſolving, if they 
could not reduce the place by any other means, 
to effect it by ſtarving the enemy. For this pur« 
poſe they had collected a few veſſels, under the 
command of one John Crabbe, a Flemiſh ſailor, 
in order to block up the place by water. But this 
ſcheme was ſoon rendered abortive ; for the Eng- 
liſh ſquadron, then lying at the mouth of. the 
Tay to ſupply Baliol's army with proviſions, drove 
Crabbe from his ſtation, and poſſeſſed themſelves 
of the greater part of his ſhips. 

From this overthrow the Scottiſh generals per- 
ceived it would be in vain to continue the block- 
ade of Perth: they therefore abandoned the en- 
terprize, made a retreat, and diſbanded their forces. 
In conſequence of this the greater part of the no- 
bility and gentry of Scotland repaired to Perth, in 
order to make their ſubmiſſion to Baliol. The 

oung king David and his queen were ſent to 
Francs, and, on the 27th of September, Baliol 
was crowned king of Scotland. | 
But Baliol did not long enjoy the crown he 
had ſo eaſily obtained; for having imprudently 
Aaa diſ- 
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186 1333. 
diſmiſſed the greater part of his Engliſh followers, 
he was driven out of the kingdom, and obliged 
to ſeek protection in England. 

A. D. 1333. Baliol had not long been in Eng- 


land, when the conduct of the Scots gave Edward 


quſt reaſon to break the peace which had been 
made with them by Mortimer, and to exert him- 
ſelf in favour of Baliol. Elated with their late 
fucceſs againſt their new king, and allured by the 
hopes of plunder, the Scots broke into Cumber- 
land, and laid great part of the country waſte 
with fire and ſword. In conſequence of this Ed- 
ward immediately ſent Sir Anthony Lacy, with a 
conſiderable body of forces, to repel the infur- 
gents. This buſineſs he effected with great ſuc- 
ceſs, the invaders being defeated, and obliged to 
make a precipitate retreat to their own country. 


Douglas, the regent, was alarmed at the pro- | 


ceedings of Edward, and ſpared neither entreaties, 
excuſes nor ſubmiſſions, to divert the gathering 
ſtorm that threatened the deſtruction of his coun- 
try. But all his efforts were in vain: Edward liſ- 
tened only to the voice of ambition. 

Having raiſed a conſiderable body of forces, 
Edward marched into Scotland, and opened the 


campaign with the fiege of Berwick. That place 


was conlidered by the Scots as the moſt important | 


in their country, and the regent had accordingly 
furniſhed it with a ſtrong garriſon under the com- 
mand of Sir William Keith; while himſelf head- 
ed a numerous army on the frontiers, in order 
to penetrate into England, as ſoon as the caſtle of 
Berwick ſhould be inveſted by Edward. The 
fiege continued near two months, when great part 
of the fortifications being demoliſhed, the garriſon 
agreed to capitulate, if, not relieved in five days. 
Theſe terms were accepted, and a meſſenger diſ- 


patched to Sir Archibald Douglas, informing him | 


of the conditions, and preſſing him to march im- 
mediately to their — without which they muſt 
be compelled to give up the town, and ſurrender 
themſelves prifoners to the enemy. 

The great eee of Berwick, and the im- 
patience of his forces to be led againſt the Eng- 
liſh, determined Douglas to comply with the re- 
queſt of the garriſon. He accordingly marched 
to their relief, and drew up his forces at the foot 


of Halidown hill, in ſight of the Engliſh camp. | 


Douglas divided his army into four bodies, each 
of which was headed by one of the principal no- 
bility of Scotland. The Engliſh were alſo drawn 
up in four ſeparate bodies, and boch wings flanked 
with archers; and in this difpoſition Edward 
waited the attack of the enemy, who. began to 
aſcend the hill with great impetuoſity about five 
in the afternoon ; but the ſteepneſs of the aſcent, 
the weight of their armour, rhe inceſſant ſhowers 
of arrows. diſcharged from the bows of the Eng- 
liſh, and the large ſtones rolled down. after them, 
loon checked their career. They ſuddenly made a 
halt; and their general, being that inſtant trans- 
fixed with an arrow, fell lifeleſs to the ground. 
This incident threw the Scottiſh» forces into the 
utmoſt confuſion, which. being perceived by Ed- 
ward, he determined to take advantage of it, 
and accordingly ordered lord D'Arcy, at the head 
of a body of lght-armed infantry, to. charge 
them in flank, while himſelf attacked their front 
with a detachment of veterans. The Scottiſh 
knights, in order to reader the action more ſteady 


and deſperate, had diſmounted from their horſes, 


but they could not ſtand the ſhock of the Eng- 
liſh. A compleat victory was ſoon obtained by 
. 1 
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| Edward, and ſuch of the Scots as eſcaped yy 
ſword, were obliged to ſave themfelves by 3 

| cipitate flight. Near thirty thouſand of the Scot 
| fell in the action, and all their knights were eithe 


— 


ſlain or taken priſoners. The town and Caltle of 
{| Berwick immediately furxendered ; and Edwgy 
| after leaving a conſiderable part of his army with 
| Baliol, returned to England, 

It was now impoſſible for the Scots to Oppoſe 
the power of Baliol : the principal part of their 
[ nobility were Joſt, their army greatly reduced 
{ their king in France, and their regent lain. Sub. 
miſtion, therefore, was their only reſource, Ba. 
liol, after leaving a ſtrong garriſon in Berwick, 


marched with his forces "through the Principal 


parts of the country; and all the caſtles, except 
| choſe of Dumbarton, Urquhart, and two or three 
others, which were deemed impregnable, Opened 
| their gates at the firſt ſummons. 

A. D. 1334. In conſequence of theſe ſueceſſe 
Baliol, in order to place himſelf ſubſtantially in 


| the ſeat of power, ſummoned a parliament 1 


| meet at Edinburgh on the 10th of February. In 
this aſſembly Baliol was acknowledged king, and 
| the Scottiſh nobility ſwore fealty to him: the ſu- 
| periority of England was again recognized: Ber. 
wick, Dunbar, Roxburgh, Edinburgh, and all the 
ſouth-eaſt counties of Scotland were declared 90 
be for ever annexed to the crown of England; 
and the difcontented Engliſh barons were put into 
| immediate poſſeſſion of the eſtates they claimed 
in Scotland. 
The proceedings of this aſſembly greatly irc. 
I tated the Scots, who determined, as ſoon as poſ- 
| fable, to purſue fuch meaſures as might render 
them abortive. Nor was it long before an op- 
portunity offered which encouraged them to at- 
tempt their deſign. Baliol, thinking himſelf ſuf- 
ficiently ſecure on the throne, diſmiſſed his Eng- 
{ liſh troops, and ſent them to their own country; 
in confequence of which the Scots immediately 
| flew to arms, renounced their fealty to Balil, 
{ {wore allegiance to Bruce, and elected Sir Andrey 
| Murray regent of the kingdom. 
A. D. 1335. Several ſkirmiſhes took place be- 
tween the forces under the command of Murray, 
and thoſe of Baliol, in moſt of which the for- 
mer was victorious z and Baliol, finding his inter- 
' eſt greatly decline, applied for aſſiſtance to the 
4 Engliſh monarch, who accordingly made prepars- 
| tions for again invading Scotland. 
' Having raiſed a conſiderable body of forces, 
Edward proceeded to Berwick, from whence 
he purſued his march, without oppoſition, into 
the very heart of the country, the Scots having 
abandoned all the plains on his approach, and t- 
| tired to their mountains and faſtneſſes. Knowing 
| it would be in vain to purſue them, Edward 
- marched to Perth, from whence he ſent a detacl- 
ment of his forces, under the command of hs 
brother John of Eltham and Sir Anthony La, 
to ravage the weſtern counties, which were pri- 
{ cipally inhabited by the adherents of Bruce. 
| In the mean time the Scots who had retired '? 
[ their mountains, having greatly increaſed in num 
bers, determined to hazard a battle, and leaving 
their faſtneſſes, marched with all expedition againl 


[ the Engliſh. The two armies no ſooner met thus 
| 


ö 
ö 
; 


a bloody engagement took place, which was Mar 
tained, for tome time, with great obſtinacy d 
both ſides ; but at length victory declared in fa- 
vour of the Engliſh, prodigious numbers of t 
Scots were {lain on the field of battle, and br 
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eſt obliged to fave themſelves by a precipitate | 


| a defeat ſtruck ſuch a damp on the ſpirits 


„ Bruce's adherents, that they determined not to | 


ca. 


; arther oppoſition, bur immediate] ſub- 
, _ as rain elicit the Enghſh Ky: e 
bor à peace. 1 a 
0 Edward, who, as the ſeaſon was then far ad- 
vanced, liſtened to their requeſt, and a treaty of | 

eace was concluded on the following conditions: 


That the 
free 


; and be reſtored to their Engliſh poſſeſ- | 
| 2 had been forfeited: That all the privi- 

eges and franchiſes of the kirk and boroughs of 
Scotland ſhould continue unaltered and inviolable: 
That none but natives ſhould be put into the of- | 
F< of that crown and kingdom, excepting in 
ſome particular caſes where their king, Edward 


Baliol, ſhould make uſe of his prerogative in fa- 


cc 


agreed, That Edward Baliol ſhould enjoy the 
cron of Scotland during his natural life; and 
chat, at his death, it ſhould deſcend to David 
Bruce, who, in the mean time, ſhould reſide in 
London, and be maintained at the expence of the 


— 2 — 


gered the ſortifications at Perth to be repaired, | 
and the caſtles of Edinburgh and Stirling to be 


rebuilt. He alſo appointed the earl of Athol guar- | 


dian of the northern parts of the kingdom; and, | 
leaving a part of his forces for the protection of 


Baliol, returned with the remainder to England. 


But the peace thus made with the Scots was 
of ſnort duration. 
to Edward, but were far from being reconciled 
to their condition, and only watched A a favour- 
able opportunity of ſhaking off a yoke to which 


Nor was it long before this opportunity offered. 

The earl of Athol, inſtead of ſoothing the Scots, 

Band applying lenients to heal the wounds of their 
country, treated them with rigour; and the caſtle 
of Kildrummy, in which the regent's wife had ſhut | 
berſelf up, having ſtill refuſed to open its gates 
o the Engliſh, the guardian imprudently beſieged 
che fortreſs. This action awakened all the pride | 


and anger of the Scots: the earl of Marche and 
ir William Douglas haſtened immediately to the 


relief of the fortreſs, attacked the beſiegers with || 
the utmoſt impetuoſity, routed them with great | 
Plaughter, and the earl of Athol himſelf fell among | 


mae ſlain, 
Animated with this ſucceſs, the Scots inveſted 
everal other caſtles ; the ſtandard of war was again 


Wiſplayed, and forces were collected in every part | 


WP! the kingdom. But before Edward could again 
arch againſt them, the king of France interpoſed, 


Wn the enſuing year. 


A. D. 1 336. This truce was conſidered both 
che Engliſh and Scots, as a prelude to a final 


Face, and accordingly conferences were opened 
u the beginn 


——— 


„ aan MM 


It was allo | 


Holtilities being thus terminated, Edward or- 


They had, indeed, ſubmitted ] 


ad a truce was concluded till the ninth of May, 


of the ſpring at Newcaſtle; but 


3 


Philip de Valois 


— 


— 


* Charles the Fair, 


hi 11 a 
| Fe Philip de Valois, his couſin- german, and firſt prince 
was unanimouſly acknowledged his ſucceſſor, 


(who then filled the throne of | 


who died in 1328, having left no male | 


x V 
France; and had found the diſſentions between the 
Scots and Engliſſ to his own intereſt) gave ſuch 


| inſtructions to his envoys; that though they ap- 


peared as mediators between the contending par- 


ties, they omitted no opportunity of embarraſſing 


I | the parties concerned in the negociation; and ren- 
plication was made 


dering the intended treaty abortive. At length 
the French envoys told them; that their maſter 
would never abandon the cauſe of the unfortunate 


| and injured David Bruce, but would ſupport him 
Scottiſh noblemen ſhould receive a | 
pardon for all former offences; that they || elated the Scottiſh deputies, that they inſiſted on 


E hould enjoy their lands, honours and offices in 


to the utmoſt of his power. Theſe promiſes ſo 
terms which could not be accepted by Edward; 
who immediately broke off the treaty in great rage, 
and both parties made great preparztions for de- 
ciding the conteſt by the ſword, | 

Edward had acquiredſuch popularity by having 
enacted ſeveral excellent laws for the promotion 
of commerce, and general welfare of his people, 
that the parliament readily granted him ſuch ſup- 
plies as were neceſſary for carrying on the war 
againſt the Scots. Accordingly, having raiſed 
a powerful army, and given the command 
to Henry, ſon of the old earl of Lancaſter, he 
ordered them to aſſemble at Berwick, a ſhort time 


| before the expiration of the truce lately made with 
the Scots. 


. . 0 1 
Engliſn monarch, in a manner conſiſtent with his 
dignity as heir to the Scottiſh throne. | 


Having given theſe orders Edward ſummoned 
a parliament to meet at Northampton, in order to 
take into conſideration the neceſſary meaſures to 
be purſued for oppoling the deſigns of the French 
monarch, who had not only ſent a body of forces 
to the aſſiſtance of the Scots, but had likewiſe 
threatened to invade England. During their de- 
liberations Edward received advice that Murray, 
the regent, had taken the field, reduced the caſtle 
of St. Andrew's, and proceeded with his forces 
to inveſt that of Stirling. Alarmed at this intel- 
ligence, he immediately repaired to Berwick, where 
he was joined by his troops, and the next day 


| marched to Perth. 
Ineceſſity alone had compelled them to ſubmit. | 


As ſoon as Edward's arrival was known, the 
Scots made a vigorous aſſault upon the caſtle of 
Stirling, in which Sir William Keith the governor 
was ſlain; but being repulſed in this attempt with 
great loſs, and hearing that Edward was advanc- 
ing to the relief of the place, they abandoned the 
enterprize, and retired to their faſtneſſes to avoid 
a general engagement. | | 

Edward now took his rout through Athol to 
Inverneſs, and from thence to the ſhire of Mur- 
ray, which he laid deſolate. The town of Aber- 
deen was reduced to aſhes, and Edward, after 
deſtroying the principal places in the northern parts 
of Scotland, returned with his army to Perth, 
where, after ſtaying a ſhort time, he left a part of 
his forces with Baliol, and returned to England. 

A. D. 1337. Edward had, for ſome time, en- 
tertained notions of engaging in an enterprize of 
much greater importance than that of ſubduing 
the Scots, and was now determined, if poſſible, 
to carry his deſign into execution, He accord- 


| ingly ſummoned a parhament to meet at Welt- 
| miniter on the zd of March, when he declared 
| his reſolution of invading France, and endeavour- 


ing to wreſt from Philip de Valois that crown of 
which he conceived himſelf to be the true heir 
as next in blood to the late king “. 


Edward 


— 4 


As Charles left ſeveral daughters great diſputes had taken 
place relative to the ſucceſſion, but it was at length decided, 
according to the Salic Law, that all females ſhould be excluded 

che 
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Edward was greatly encouraged in this reſolu- 
tion by Robert d' Artois, a prince of the blood of 
France, who having been condemned in conſe- 
uence of a forgery he had committed, took re- 
uge in England. This prince bore the moſt impla- 
cable hatred to Philip, and therefore uſed the moſt 
forcible arguments to prevail on Edward to declare 
war againſt France, in order to ſupport his title to 
that crown. | 


n 


Philip, being informed of the advice given by 


Robert d' Artois to the Engliſh monarch, immedi- 


tely iſſued out a 8 offering a reward 


for his perſon, and at the ſame time confiſcating 
all his poſſeſſions in France. He likewiſe declared 
that every vaſſal of the crown, whether within or 
without the kingdom, who gave countenance to 
that traitor, ſhould, if apprehended, be put to 
death. The meaning of a menace was eaſily 
conceived by Edward, who immediately made pre- 

arations for invading France, and removing Phi- 
lip, whom he conſidered as an uſurper, from the 
throne of that kingdom. 


In order to ſecure ſucceſs in the intended enter- | 


prize, Edward determined to form alliances with the 
princes of the Low Countries, and on the fron- 
tiers of Germany ; and therefore engaged in his 
ſervice the earl of Hainault, the duke of Brabant, 
the archbiſhop of Cologne, the duke of Guelders, 
and the princes of ſeveral other provinces. He, 
however, did not think this confederacy ſufficiently 
formidable: he was deſirous of obtaining the aſ- 
ſiſtance of the Flemings, but ſome difficulties at- 
tended this acquiſition. The Flemings, who, by 
their arts and manufactures, had acquired riches 
and ſome ſhare of independence, had riſen in tu- 
mults, inſulted the nobility, driven their earl into 
France, and determined to free themſelves from 
every ſpecies of tyranny. The leader of theſe po- 
pular inſurrections was one Jacob Van Ardevelt, a 
rich brewer of Ghent, who governed the people 
in a more arbitrary manner than any of their law- 
ful ſovereigns. 


the leaſt ſignal given by their leader murdered any 
— who happened to fall under his diſpleaſure. 

hate ver he thought proper to 8 in the 
aſſembly of the ſtates was never contradicted, be- 
cauſe every member feared his power. Edward 
courted the aſſiſtance of this ferocious leader, who 
refuſed to join in the alliance, unleſs he would aſ- 
ſume the title of king of France, in order to re- 
move the ſcruples of the Flemings, who made ſome 


heſitation on account of their doubts relative to 


the legal ſucceſſor to the French diadem. 

Edward agreed to the propoſal made by Arde- 
velt, who, in conſequence thereof, politely in- 
vited him to come over to Flanders. About the 
ſame time Edward received from the emperor 
Lewis of Bavaria the title of © Vicar of the Em- 
pire,” that he might appear to have a right of com- 
mand over the German princes. | 
Every thing now portended an immediate rup- 
ture between the crowns of France and England. 


Philip invaded Guienne, and Edward ordered the 


duke of Brabant to demand, in his name, the 


— 


1 


the ſovereignty.” Edward, as fon to Iſabella, ſiſter to the late 
king, claimed his right to the crown of France, notwithſtand- 
ing he had done homage for Guienne to Philip de Valois, and 
by that act acknowledged him as ſuperior lord. But an unjuſt 
cauſe ceaſes to appear fach when there is reaſon to hope for ſuc- 
ceſs. Opportunity determines the conduct of the greater part 


He never appeared in the ſtreets | 
without a guard of fourſcore perſons, who, from | 


tion, commanding the French, whom he called his 


ſubjects, to pay him obedience, 


HISTORY er ENGLAND 


_—_ 


| eaſy paſſage, landed at Antwerp, the capital city 


him battle, which being accepted, the following 
| Friday was the day appointed for deciding the quar- 


[| though Edward, on the day appointed, drew * 


reception; but the Engliſh, after an obſtinate di. 


ring his abſence, embarked for the continent with 


other, and having formed their reſpective encamp- 
| ments, remained in that ſtate for ſix days, neither 
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crown of France, conſtituted him his lientenamt. 
general of that kingdom, and iſſued a proclan,. 


Philip, having 
raiſed a conſigerable army, determined firſt to q; 
rect his arms againſt the Flemings, and to rein- 
ſtate the earl of Flanders in the poſſeſſion of that 
country. But Edward ſent a large body of force 
to join his new allies, under the command of the 
earls of Derby and Suffolk, in order to render the 
deſigns of Philip abortive. The Engliſh, on their 
arrival on the coaſt, were informed that Gu de 
Rickenbourgh, natural brother to the earl of F},,. 
ders, had taken poſſeſion of -the iſle of Cadſant 
in order to cut off all communication by ſea u 
Bruges and Ghent. It was therefore reſolved 1, 
di ive him from that advantageous poſt. Guy, who 
was prepared for the attack, gave them a very wry 
pute, made good their landing, when a bloody hy. 
tle enſued, in which the earl of Derby was throw 
from his horſe, and would, in all probability, hays 
been killed or taken priſoner, had he not been te. 
ſcued by Sir Walter Manny, a valiant knight 
Hainault, who, at the head of a body of horſ 
charged the enemy with the utmoſt fury, and took 
Guy de Rickenbourgh priſoner. The loſs of their 
leader ſtruck the French with conſternation; they 
immediately fell into confuſion, and were route 
with prodigious ſlaughter. This victory filled Ar. 
develt and his party with joy ; and the Fleming 
ſent a meſſage to Edward, preſſing him to come 
over without delay, and head the allied army in 
perſon. 

A. D. 1338. Edward, having raiſed a conſide- 
rable body of forces, and taken every prudent 
meaſure he could for the ſafety of his kingdom du- 


a fleet of 300 ſhips, accompanied by many of the 
chief nobility of England ; and, after a quick and 


belonging to John duke of Brabant. But the ſea- 
ſon being too far advanced, Edward did not take 
the field till the enſuing ſpring, when he marched 
at the head of 40,200 men, and encamped between 
Marchiennes and Douay. He had not, however, 
been long in this ſituation before he received ad- 
vice that Philip was advancing, with a formidable 
army, to give him battle, in conſequence of which 
he immediately broke up his camp, and marched 
with all expedition to meet the enemy. 

The two armies ſoon came within fight of each 


party ſeeming deſirous to come to action. At 
length Edward ſent an herald to Philip offering 


rel. But while both parties were preparing with 
equal ardor for the engagement, Philip receivedi 
letter from Robert king of Naples (who was 
elteemed a great aſtrologer) foretelling him i 
ſucceſs whenever he ſhould fight the Engliſh 
This ſo operated on the mind of Philip, tha 


5 


"_ 


of mankind ; and that now offering Edward was determine 
to embrace it, and, if poſſible, make himſelf maſter ® © 
throne of France ; to which it js to be obſerved, he wlll 
ſtrongly induced, in order to puniſh Philip for having 
part with the Scots. | | 
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| de end the marches of Scotland. 
rn for theſe ſingular marks of affection Edward 
Pranted a full remiſſion. of all debts due to the 


Ack of an enemy. 


Aar. I. 1340. | 
g early in the morhing in order of battle, 


« former declined coming to an engagement. 


NZ ence of which Edward, the next day, 
# eu, towards Aviſnes for the ſake of a 


ore convenient ſituation, and ſent word to Philip 


bat he would wait for him all Sunday in order of 
e. This, however, was a challenge the French 


3 ing did not think proper to 175 


On the con- 


he broke up his camp, and after fortifying 


is frontier towns with ſtrong garriſons, returned 


ith his forces to Paris; in conſequence of which 


award retreated, put his German troops into 
inter 1 and marched with his own forces 


5 0 Bru 


els. 
Edward had entered into engagements with the 


3 luke of Brabant to ſtay in the Low Countries till 
ie war ſhould be ended; but he found it impoſ- 


ble to fulfil his promiſe. His abſence had occa- 


WE oned many diſorders in England, where bands of 
WE obbers diſturbed the peace of the nation; and 


he adherents of Bruce had not only recovered 
Prhat they had loſt in Scotland, but alſo invaded 
She northern counties of England. Theſe were 
Wufficient reaſons for Edward's leaving the conti- 
Sent; but, in order to ſatisfy the duke of Brabant, 


bo ſtrongly objected to his departure, he left 


Sim four Engliſh lords (beſides his queen, who 


as at Antwerp) as pledges for his return. 


A. D. 1340. Having thus ſettled matters for 


| : he preſent on the continent, Edward embarked for 


England, and, on the 21ſt of February landed at 
Harwich. He immediately proceeded to London, 
and the next day iſſued out writs for aſſembling a 
Parliament at Weſtminſter on the 29th of March. 
The members, at this meeting, ſhewed an uncom- 
mon alacrity in aſſiſting their monarch, and pro- 
viding for the ſecurity of the realm againſt all in- 
aders. They granted the king a large ſupply for 
Carrying on the war with France; and orders were 


Wed for fortifying Southampton and the Iſle of 
Might; for fitting out a fleet of one hundred and 


fifty (ail to protect the coaſts; for ſending ſupplies 
pf proviſions to the caſtles of Edinburgh and Stir- 
Jing, and for raiſing bodies of foot and horſe to 
In grateful re- 


Crown, and of all proſecutions on foreſt-treſpaſſes 


oce his acceſſion to the throne ; to which he like- 
Wiſe added a confirmation of the two great charters. 


While Edward was making the neceſſary pre- 


rations for returning to the continent, he re- 
eived advice from the duke of Gueldres, that 


Be French had got together a powerful fleet to in- 
Ercept him in his paſſage. In conſequence of 
Pu upwards of forty ſail of large ſhips were im- 
1 ediately fitted out for his convoy, and furniſhed 
Pich every article neceſſary to withſtand the at- 


All things being 
; - his forces early in the morning of the 
| . of June, attended by the principal no- 
$ =; Se his kingdom. The next day they eſpied 
1 * fleet in the harbour of Sluys upon 

Edward, after grving orders for making 


Wreparati f 
P ations to engage, ſent ſome knights on 


* * 
£ Sh 4 was conſidered in France as having given ſuch 
Philip's to the naval force of that kingdom, that none 


Ws bufoon »ourtiers durſt acquaint him with the loſs, till 


. viiCcovered it to him by the followin tful jeſt ; 
omi 1 8 arttu J : 
* = royal preſence,” he cried out ſeveral times, 


ready, Edward embarked | 
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ſhore to bring him an account of their numbers; 
but they returned with their intelligence ſo late, 
that he could not begin the engagement that even- 
ing, and his fleet was obliged to lay all night at 
anchor. 

Early the next morning Edward ſaw the enemy's 
fleet lying about a mile from the harbour, and 
ranged in three diviſions, each under the com- 
mand of an admiral. In conſequence of this he 
immediately drew up his ſhips in like order, placing 
the largeſt in the firſt line, well provided with ar- 
chers and men at arms. The ſecond diviſion was 
ordered to keep at ſome diſtance to windward, and 
prevent the gelt from being encloſed by the enemy; 
and the third was reſerved for the protection of the 
tranſports, which were loaded with baggage and 
military ſtores, 

Having thus formed the line of battle, and ob- 
tained the weather-gage, Edward bore down upon 
the enemy, and a deſperate engagement enſued, - 
which laſted from ten in the morning till ſeven at 
night. The ſhips engaged yard- arm and yard-arm 
with incredible fury, and the Engliſh noblemen 
and knights exerted all their power in ſignalizing 
themſelves under the eye of their ſovereign, who 
animated them by his own example. The Engliſh 
archers made a terrible flaughter among the French 
and Genoeſe, and the men at arms attacked them at 
ſo cloſe quarters that multitudes, in deſpair, leaped 
over-board, and periſhed in the ſea. The firſt di- 
viſion of the French was totally defeated, and the 
ſecond greatly diſordered, when admiral Morley 
arriving with ſome Flemiſh ſhips joined the Eng- 
liſh, and falling on the ſhattered ſquadrons of the 
enemy, bore down all oppoſition, ſo that Edward 
obtained a compleat victory.“ Two of the French 
admirals, with upwards of 20, ooo men, were ſlain, 
and the greater part of their largeſt ſhips taken; 
while the loſs on the part of the Engliſh amount- 
ed to about four thouſand. Edward received a 


light wound in the thigh, and on that account re- 


mained all night on board his ſhip. The next day 
he landed with all his forces at Sluys, and im- 
mediately ſet out on his march to Ghent, where he 
found his queen had, a ſhort time before, been de- 
livered of a ſon named John, and who was after- 

wards duke of Lancaſter, | 
The naval victory obtained by Edward over the 
French, added a luſtre to his power among the 
different. allies; and he ſoon marched from Ghenr 
at the head of an army of 150,000 men, compoſed 
of Engliſh, Germans, Flemings and Gaſcons. The 
firſt attempt was the ſiege of Tournay, which Ed- 
ward had no ſooner inveſted than he detached 
50,000 men, under the command of Robert D'Ar- 
tois, with orders to poſt himſelf near St. Omer's to 
prevent any aſſiſtance from that garriſon in behalf 
of the beſieged. Robert's troops were chiefly com- 
poſed of tradeſmen, who had never faced an 
enemy, and were wholly ſtrangers to military diſ- 
cipline. From ſuch troops very little could be 
expected; and accordingly they were totally routed 
by a ſally from the garriſon, notwithſtanding the 

great abilities of their general. | 
This defeat, however, did not intimidate Ed- 
ward, who puſhed the ſiege of Tournay with the 
utmoſt 


—— — 


% Cowardly Engliſhmen ! Daſtardly Engliſhmen ! Fainc- 
hearted Engliſhmen !”” The king aſked him what he meant by 
that exclamation ? ** Becauſe, ſaid he, they durſt not leap into 
the ſea as our gallant Frenchmen did.“ 
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lenging him to 
France by ſingle combat, by an action of an hun- 
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utmoſt vigour, though the op oſition he met with 
might have diſcouraged any other commander from 
continuing the attack“ . At the end of ten weeks 
the city was reduced to great diſtreſs; and Philip, 


having collected a powerful army, advanced withs | 


in a few miles of the Engliſh camp, not with a de- 


ſign to bring on a general engagement, but of be- 


ing ready to aſſiſt the garriſon whenever an oppor- 
tunity ſnould offer. Edward, exaſperated at the 
length of the ſiege, ſent an herald to Philip, chal- 

Teide their claims to the crown of 


dred againſt an hundred, or by a general engage- 
ment. Philip ſent for anſwer that a vaſſal was 
not entitled to challenge his liege lord; and 
that the propoſal was made on very unequal 
terms; but if he would put alſo the kingdom of 
England on the iſſue af; the combat, he would 
willingly accept the challenge. 
But theſe diſputes were terminated by the inter- 
ference of the counteſs dowager of Hainault, mo- 
ther-in-law to Edward, and ſiſter to Philip, who 
employed her good offices for bringing about a 
peace between two perſons ſo nearly related to her. 
Her zeal produced a ſhort ceſſation of hoſtilities, 
and which the pope in vain endeavoured to convert 
into a peace; but the demands of Edward were too 
exorbitant to be admitted, He required that Phi- 
lip ſhould free Guienne from all claims of ſupe- 
riority, and entirely abandon any farther protec- 
tion to the Scots, Theſe conditions were ac- 
cordingly rejected by Philip; and a prolongation 
of the truce only was agreed to for one year. 
Edward had not yet received any ſupplies from 
England, and being, therefore, unable to pay his 
allied forces, they abandoned the confederacy; fo 
that finding nothing of moment could be tran- 
ſacted on the continent, he embarked with his 
queen for England, and after a dangerous paſſage, 


landed on the laſt day of November, about mid- 


night, at the Tower of London, | 

The real cauſe of the monies not being ſent to 
Edward while on the continent, aroſe from the na- 
ture of the ſubſidy granted-for that purpole by the 
parliament. It conſiſted of corn and wool, on ac- 
count of the great ſcarcity of money, and theſe 
articles could not be collected and diſpoſed of ſoon 
enough to anſwer his exigencies. But Edward at- 
tributed the defect to the negligence of his mi- 
niſters, and therefore determined to make them 
examples of his reſentment. Accordingly the 
biſhop of Chicheſter, chancellor, and the biſhop 
of Litchfield, treaſurer, were deprived of their 
offices, and committed to priſon. The archbiſhop, 
who was prime-miniſter, dreading the like fate, re- 
tired immediately to Canterbury, and determined 
to defend himſelf by the weapons of the prelacy, 

He accordingly convened a meeting of theclergy 
in that cathedral, and pronounced ſentence of ex- 
communication againſt all who ſhould ſeize the 
perſons, lands, or goods of the clergy, or inform 
againſt a biſhop for any offence whatever. 

A. D. 1341. The parhament met at Weſt- 
minſter on the 23d of April, when the. primate, 
who had received no ſummons to attend, preſented 
himſelf at the door of the houſe in his pontifical 
ornaments, and demanded admittance to his ſeat 


— 


* Tournay was, at that time, one of the nebleſt cities in 
Flanders, and contained above ſixty thouſand inhabitants. It 
was gefended ty a garriſon of fifteen thouſand men, c-mmand- 
cd h/ Robert Butraud and Matthew de la Trie, marthals of 
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as the firſt. peer of the realm. His requeſt 3 
however, denied for two ſucceſſive days, when k 
ward, fearful of the dangerous conſequences, 
might attend a quarrel with the clergy, prude \ 
accepted ſome conceſſions made by the pri 
who, in conſequence thereof, was again recen 
into favour, and all animoſities buried in oblix 

Soon after this an event happened which * 
ſioned the truce lately made between the kin 8 
England and France to Ee broken, and hoſtjjr 
again commenced, . John III. duke of Bri. 
dying without iſſue, left his dominions to his * 
Jane, married to Charles de Blois, nephey to 
king of France; but John de Montfort, brot 
to the late duke, laid claim to the duchy, andh 
ing determined, if poſſible, to ſupport his cauſe h 
ſome powerful alliance, applied to the king of Fx; 
land, offering to do him homage and acknowledg 
his title to the crown of France, if he would « 
gage to aſſiſt him againſt Charles de Blois. Th; 
propoſal was readily embraced by Edward, in, 
ſequence of which Montfort came over to th 
Engliſh court, and a formal alliance was conclude 
between him and Edward. As ſoon as this hut, 
neſs was adjuſted Montfort returned to Nan 
where he ſoon after received a citation to attend th 
court of peers in France, in order to prove his t 
tle to Britany. 

Montfort, ſuppoſing the treaty he had my 
with Edward was a profound ſecret, made no he. 
ſitation at obeying the ſummons, and according 
repaired to Paris. But he was ſoon convincedd 
his error. Philip, at his firſt audience, plainly tal 
him he had no right to Britany, and at the ſam 
time reproached him for having done homage u 
Edward, and entered into an alliance with apring 
wha was the profeſſed enemy of France. Mont 
fort acknowledged his having paſſed over to Eng 
land, but denied the charge of having done be 
mage to Edward.; adding, that he was ſatisfied d 
the goodneſs of his claim, and was ready to ſub 
mit to the judgment of his peers with regard u 
Britany. Philip told him his title ſhould be (i 
cuſſed within fourteen days, and enjoined him od 
to quit Paris, till the affair was adjuſted. 

From this injunction Montfort was convinet 
he had every thing to fear, and therefore reſolvt 
to make his eſcape. He accordingly left Pan 
during the night in the diſguiſe of a merchant, at 
reached Britany in ſafety. Philip was no ſoon 
informed of his eſcape, than, in a tranſport of ras 
and indignation, he inſtantly contiſcated the et 
dom of Montfort commanded the - parliament d 
Paris, by his ſole authority, even without luſt 
moning the peers of France, or exhibiting a 
formal proceſs, to adjudge Britany to Charles & 
Blois; and the more effectually to carry the it 
rence into execution, he ſupplied his nephew wit 
a numerous army, under the command of his d 
eſt ſon John duke of Normandy. Montfort, vil 
was unable to face the French army in the fit 
ſhut himſelf up in Nantes, which was ſoon be 
ſieged by the duke of Normandy. The city F 
ſtrongly fortified, and capable of holding od! 
conſiderable time againſt the enemy; but 0) 10 
treachery of the inhabitants the city was delivett 
up, and Montfort being taken priſoner, Was N 


ä 


France; aſſiſted by the counts of Eu, Guiſnes, Toir, h 


bonne, and ether gallant noblemen, who were reſol! * 
riſh under the ruins of the city, rather than open their g: 
the enemy, 
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bo paris; and confined in the great tower of the 
Erbe captivity of Montfort ſeemed to put an 

end to all his pretenſions to Britany ; but the heroic 
bindcies and conjugal fidelity of his wife revived 
Þ his drooping ſpirits, and animated his party with 
freſh life and vigour. Jane of landers, counteſs 
of Montfort, who then reſided at Rennes, no ſooner 


inn f the impriſonment of her huſband, than 
— | 2 — — convened an aſſembly of the in- 
Britaj babitants, appeared in the midſt of them with her 
his nei W:nfant ſon in her arms, and conjured them to pre- 
to he W re from deſtruction the only remaining heir of 
brothe chat illuſtrious family who had ſo long held the 
„db. ccepue of Britany. Moved by the affecting ap- 
cauſe W pearance , and animated at the noble conduct of 
> of Eng the princeſs, the whole aflembly vowed to live and 
nowledy die with her in defending the rights of her family. 
ould en. ne inhabitants of all the other fortified towns in 
s. Th, Britany embraced the ſame reſolution. The coun- 
i, incor, teſs went from place to place, encouraging the 
r to M garriſons, providing them with every thing neceſ- 
once 1/ary for ſubſiſtence, and concerting their plans of 
this bu, defence, having done which ſhe ſhut herſelf up in 
o Nants Hennebonne, where ſhe waited with impatience the 
trend th arrival of thoſe ſuccours promiſed by Edward. In 


ve his 8 


the mean time ſhe ſent over her ſon to 8 in 
order at once to provide him a place of ſafety, and 


ad mb engage the king more ſtrongly by ſuch a pledge, 
le no to embrace with zeal the intereſt of her family. 
cordin RAE Perſuaded that the reduction of Hennebonne, 


together with the captivity of the counteſs, would 
Wput a final period to all oppoſition, Charles de 
© Blois inveſted the place with a large army, com- 
poſed of French, Spaniards and Genoeſe. The 


vincedd 
ainly tal 
the ſam 


omage v MS? ; 
h a prin AG ie ge was carried on with the utmoſt vigour, and 
„ Mom che place defended with a bravery that would have 
- to Fe done honour to the beſt general of the age. The 
gone be French were repulſed in every attack, and perpe- 
atisfed d wwally harraſſed with ſoldiers from the garriſon. 
y to sub The counteſs was foremoſt in every danger, and 
:eoard ui | led her troops with the utmoſt prudence and intre- 
d be M pidity. Perceiving that the beſiegers, in making 
1 him an aſſault upon one part of the town had neglected 
to ſecure a diſtant quarter of their camp, ſhe ſallied 
convince out at the head of two hundred horſe, made a 
e reſolve RS dreadful ſlaughter, and ſet fire to their tents, bag- 
left Pu gage and magazines. | 
-hant, NS But notwithſtanding the noble defence made by 
no ſoon the counteſs and her brave garriſon, the town was 
ort fc t length reduced to the utmoſt extremity. Several 
| the e breaches were made in the walls, and the enemy 


iament e was preparing for a general aſſault. It was now 
rout m thought neceſſary to offer terms of capitulation, 
biting and the biſnop of Leon was actually ſent for that 
"harles «NE Purpoſe to the camp of Charles de Blois; but the 
the ſe e countels, who had mounted one of the towers 
phew vil of the fortreſs, diſcovering the Engliſh fleet com- 
of his ching to her affiſtance, immediately communicated 
fort, be joyful ridings to the garriſon, and the biſhop 
the fiel : of Leon was recalled. 

. ſoon be The French were confounded when they ſaw 
e cih 4 the Engliſh enter the harbour, and laid aſide their 
ding oui delign of making a ain aſſault. The Eng- 
zut by i lim forces conſiſted of a body of men at arms, 
- deliver Wn and fix thouſand archers, commanded by Sir Wal- 
„ Was kl ter Manny, one of the beſt captains of the age. 


a The courage of the 
a ey readily joined the Engliſh in a ſally, drove 
— de beſiegers from their poſt, and obliged them to 


Fol, M. ere with precipitation. | 
eſolved ol % counteſs, however, found that this rein- 
their gf "cement was not ſufficient to enable her to take 


2 
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garriſon was now revived, 


III. 


the fleld againſt the enemy, and therefore deter- 
mined to paſs over to England, in order to ſolicit 
in perſon more effectual ſuccours from Edward. 
Her requeſt was readily granted, and a more nu- 
merous reinforcement was immediately embarked 
under the command of Robert d' Artois, and the 
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earl of Northampton. The counteſs herſelf re- 
turned in this fleet, which was attacked in the 
paſſage, by a French ſquadron commanded by 
prince Lewis of Spain. The counteſs behaved 
with her uſual intrepidity, and the action conti- 
nued with great obſtinacy till night put an end 
to the conteſt; and before the morning appeared 
a dreadful ſtorm ſeparated the two fleets; but the 
Engliſh reached the harbour of Hennebonne in 
ſafety. | 

Soon after their arrival Robert D'Artois marched 
with his forces againſt Vannes, which he carried 
by aſſault; but being dangerouſly wounded was 
confined to his room, during which a party of 
the enemy attacked and retook the place by ſur- 
prize. Robert, however, had the good fortune 
to eſcape to Hennebonne, from whence he em- 
barked for England ; but ſoon after his arrival died 
in London of the wounds he had received during 
the aſſault of Vannes. 

Edward was ſo irritated againſt the French for 
the death of D'Artois, that he vowed the moſt ſe- 
vere revenge. Accordingly, having raiſed a con- 
ſiderable body of forces, he embarked at Sand- 
wich on the 5th of October, and, after a very 
good paſſage, landed at Breſt. A few days 
after his arrival on the continent he laid ſiege to 
Vannes; but the place. being then well fortified, he 
could not take it by ſtorm, and was therefore 
obliged to turn the ſiege into a blockade. | 

While Edward lay before Vannes, the duke of 
Normandy appeared at the head of 40,000 men, 
whom he encamped in ſuch a manner as to cut 
off all proviſions from the Engliſh. In this dan- 
gerous ſituation Edward liſtened to the mediation 
of the pope's legate, and a truce was concluded 
for three years, which being ratified and confirmed 
on the 19th of January, 1343, Edward, a few days 
after, embarked for England. 

This truce, however, was but of ſhort duration, 
owing to the conduct of Philip, who cruelly put 
to death ſome lords of Britany, under pretence 
of their being guilty of treaſon. Edward was fo 
incenſed when he firſt heard of the fate of theſe 
noblemen, that be gave orders for beheading all 
the priſoners of Philip's party, but was prevailed 
on to recall the bloody ſentence by the remon- 
ſtrances of Henry, earl of Lancaſter. He, how- 
ever, ſent for one of the principal captives, and 
told him with great emotion, that though the 
death of his countrymen beheaded at Paris, was a 
ſufficient reaſon for retailiating the ſame puniſh- 
ment on him and his fellow priſoners, yet he 
would not ſtain his reputation by imitating ſo bad 
an example; nor ſatiate his vengeance in the blood 
of the innocent; but would ſeverely puniſh the 
author of ſuch unparalleled treachery and barba- 
rity. 

1 D. 1344. Nor were theſe threats uttered in 
vain. Edward diſpatched the earl of Derby (ſon 
of Henry earl of Lancaſter, and one of the moſt 
accompliſhed noblemen of his time) at the head 
of a conſiderable body of forces, to begin hoſti- 
lities in Guienne. For ſome time he was ve 
ſucceſsful, and poſſeſſed himſelf of ſeveral places 
in the territories of the enemy. He attacked the 
count de Laille, the French general, who was 

en- 


rn * 
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encamped at Bergarac, drove him from his en- 
trenchments, and made himſelf maſter of the place. 
This ſucceſs animated the Engliſh, and they pro- 
ceeded in their conqueſts with the moſt aſtoniſtring 
th age; + | : 

In the mean time count de Laille, having col- 
lected an army of twelve thouſand men, inveſted 
Auberauche, which had ſome time before fallen 
into the hands of the Engliſh. Derby haſtened to 
relieve the-place, and arriving near the camp of 
the enemy m the night, Sir Walter Manny pro- 
poſed to attack the French immediately. His 
advice was followed with ſuch fecrecy and fucceſs, 
that the Englifh entered one quarter of the French 
camp without reſiſtance, and feH upon the enemy 
with ſuch impetuoſity, that the counts de Laille, 
Perigord and e were taken priſoners in 
their tents, before they had time to recover from 
their ſurprize; and their troops ſerzed with ſuch a 
panic, that they fled with the utmoſt precipitation. 
The confuſion was not, however, general. While 
one quarter was filled with diſorder, the other, 
where the count de Cominges eommanded, fled to 
arms and advanced againſt the enemy. Elated with 
ſucceſs, the Engliſh attacked them with incredi- 
ble fury, and the engagement became very bloody; 
when the garriſon, alarmed by hearing the trum- 
pets ſound x general charge, and diſcovering by 
the light of the dawn the Engliſh enfigns, ſallied 
out, attacked the French m flank, and put them 
to flight, Above ſeven thouſand were ſlain, and 
twelve hundred taken prifoners, among whom were 
many noblemen and perſons of diſtinction. 

The earl of Derby having defeated the main 
forces of the French in theſe parts, and poſſeſſed 
himſelf - of many conſiderable places, marched to 
Bourdeaux, where, putting his troops into winter 
quarters, he embarked for England, in order to 
procure freſh ſuceours againſt the enſuing cam- 

aign. ä 
7 > 4 D. r345. In the beginning of this year 
John de Montfort, after having ſuffered a ſevere 
impriſonment in the caſtle of the Louvre, found 
means to make his eſcape in the diſguife of a beg- 
gar, and coming over to England, where his 
counteſs and ſon then reſided, did homage and 


fwore fealty to Edward, as king of France, for | 


the duchy of Britany. He then returned to that 
duchy, accompanied by the earls of Northampton 
and Oxford, with a conſiderable body of forces; 
and, taking the field early in the ſpring, reduced 
Dian and other fortreſſes on the ſea-coaſt. This 
ſucceſs encouraged him to inveſt Quimper- Coren- 


tin, which had been taken by Charles de Blois; 


but that competitor advancing with a numerous 
army to the relief of the place, he was obliged to 
raiſe the ſiege, and rg; to Hennebonne, where 
he ſoon after died of a fever. | | 

Soon after the death of Montfort, the earl of 
Derby arrived from England with eight thouſand 
men at arms, and joining his forces with thofe 
'of the earl of Nerthampton they took the field, 
-and, in a ſhort time, made themſelves maſters of 
ſcverable conſiderable places, particularly St. Baſil, 
and St. Roche. 

Alarmed at the progreſs of the Engliſn, Philip 
collected a numerous army, the command of which 
he gave to his ſon the duke of Normandy, aſſiſt- 
ed by the duke of Burgundy. In conſequence of 


this, the earl of Derby, knowing how impolitic it 
would be to meet the French in the open field, 
determined to act on the defenſive, and endeavour 
only to preſerve the places already conquered. He 
| I 


| 


; 
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therefore furniſhed all thoſe that were ſortiseꝶ 
with good garriſons, and large quantities of pp. 
viſions and military ſtores ; having done which he 
paſſed over to England, to inform Edward of th 
dangerous ſtate of the provinces, and the proceyy, 
ings of the French monarch. 

A. D. 1346. Edward no ſooner received tj, 
earl of Derby's report, than he immediately deer. 
mined to head his army in perſon againſt the 
enemy; and accordingly ſummoned all his allie 
on the ſide of Flanders to furniſh their quota of 
troops for che intended expedition. But here 3 
diſappointment took place little expected by x4. 
ward. The allies refaſed to fulfil their engagt. 
ments, and Jacob Ardevelt, the popular leader g 
Ghent, who had been ſo ſtrenuous in the cauſe 
of Edward, was no more. The circumſtancg 
which occaſioned his death were as follow: 

Deſirous of transferring the governinent from 


the earls. of Flanders to the prince of Wales 


Ardevelt had propoſed, im a meeting of the ſtates, 
to inſiſt that their count ſhould renounce his al. 
liance with Philip de Valeis; and in caſe he per. 
ſiſted in maintaining that connection, that the 


| ſhould transfer their allegiance to young Edward, 


adding, that they had nothing to fear from the re. 
ſentment of either their own ſovereign. or the king 
of France, as the Engliſh. monarch was both able 


and willing effectually to ſupport them. Aft. 


niſhed at this. unexpected propoſal, and afraid of 
contradicting fo popular a leader, the ſtates de. 
fired time to conſult their conſtituents, as they had 


no authority to determine a queſtion of ſuch im- 


portance without their confent.. The requeſt wy 
too reaſonable to be denied, and the aſſembly 


broke up in great confuſion. Ardevelt's enemies 
| laid hold of this attempt toruin him: they charged 


kim with having embezzled conſiderable ſums of 
the public money; and of having made large re. 
mittances to; England, whither he intended to re- 
tire, in order to enjoy in tranquillity the riches 
he had procured by deceiving the people. The 
giddy multitude eagerly ſwallowed the bait pre- 
pared for them. The idol they had ſo long wor- 
ſhipped was now devoted to deſtruction : they 
thirſted for the blood os # perſon, for whoſe pre- 
ſervation, but a few. weeks before, they would wi 
lingly have ſhed their own.. Ardevelt ſoen felt 


the effects of this fatal change in the fentiments 
of the people. The enraged populace ſurrounded 


| 


; 
1 


his houſe, forced the door, and, after having 
killed moſt of his guards, dragged him into the 
ſtrees, where he was cruelly hacked and mur- 
dered by his enraged and ferocious county 


Men. 


N 


The death of Ardevalt, and the deſertion & 


moſt of the German allies deſtroyed all hopes of 


| Edward's being able to attack France on the ſide d 


Flanders. He therefore embarked at Portſmouth 
with his forces for Guienne ; but was prevented 


from putting to ſea by contrary winds. Duri 


this mterval Godfrey de Harcourt, one of the 
moſt powerful noblemen of Normandy, and wv, 
with ſeveral of his countrymen, had: joined Ed. 
ward, perſuaded him to change his plan of op* 
rations, and, inſtead of landing in Gutenne, ® 
make a deſcent in Normandy, the inhabitants 
which he repreſented as diſaffected, degeneratc 
defenceleſs. 

The advice of Harcourt being taken by 1 
ward, as ſoon as the wind would permit he ſet 1 
from St. Helen's, and in two days landed without 


oppolition at La Hogue, where he koighief 
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s of age. | * 
2 ——_ ory ching Edward did was to deſtroy the 
3 ſhips at La Hogue, Barfleur and Cherbourgh ; 
having done which he marched at the head of his 
borces to Valogne, and from thence to Carentan, 
boch of which places readily opened their gates 
on his approach. From hence he proceeded to 
St. Lo, which ſubmitted after a faint reſiſtance, 
. ** continuing his march, arrived in the neigh- 
ö bourhood of Caen, the capital of Lower Nor- 
mandy. This place was defended by a large body 
Not troops under command of count d' Eu, conſta- 
ple of France, and count Tankerville, chamber- 
lain of Normandy. Theſe generals, confiding 
in their valour, ſallied out with their forces 
WT :cainſt the Engliſh ; but met with ſo warm a re- 
ception that they were ſoon defeated. The two 
generals, with many knights and principal officers 
vere taken priſoners, and the greater part of their 
forces put to the ſword. The Engliſh then en- 
tered the city, which they plundered of all its 
moſt valuable treaſures. The booty was conſider- 
Fable, the whole of which, together with all the 
perſons of diſtinction, was embarked, and ſent to 
England. | 
7 hough the city of Caen was taken, yet the 
caſtle ſtill held out ; but Edward, thinking the re- 
$ duction of it would be of little conſequence, left 
the place, and marched towards Rouen, the ca- 
| pital of Normandy. In his route he took the 
towns of Louvre and.Lifieux ; but on advancing 
to the banks of the Seine he found the bridge 
already broke down, and the French - monarch 
E poſted on the oppoſite ſide of the river, at the head 
tof a prodigious army. Edward did every thing 
in his power to provoke Philip to battle. He 
laid the whole country waſte, and burnt the ſu- 
burbs of Port VArche, Vernon, and Mullien. 
The ſame fate attended the noble palace of St. Ger- 
main; and ſome of the light troops carried their ra- 
vages into the very heart of the country Edward 
made another attempt to paſs the Seine at Poiſſy, 
but met with the ſame diſappointment; the bridge 
was broken down, and Philip's army appeared on 
the oppoſite bank of the river. Some ſtratagem 
vas therefore neceſſary to elude the vigilance of 
Philip. Accordingly the Engliſh monarch march- 
ed with great rapidity, farther up the Seine; but 
by a ſudden countermarch during the night, re- 
turned to Poiſſy, repaired the bridge, routed the 
Pitts left to guard the paſſage, croſſed the river, 
and advanced, with avis marches, towards Flan- 
ders. In this route he burnt the ſuburbs of Beau- 
vais; and defeated, with great ſlaughter, the in- 
hbabitants of Amiens, who were marching to rein- 
bĩorce their king's army. But he ſoon found him- 
elf in a very dangerous ſituation: all the bridges 
hat were over the Somme were either broken 
down, or ſtrongly guarded ; and the whole coun- 
tr) was in a moſt deſolate ſtate. . Philip was alſo 
advancing againſt him at the head of. 100,000 
nen; and Godemar de Faye was ſtationed on the 
Pppoſite ſide of the Somme, with a numerous 
grmy, to obſerve his motions. 
n order to extricate himſelf from this danger- 
us ſituation, Edward cauſed a reward to be of- 
cred to any perſon who would lead his army to 
place where he might paſs the Somme; and a 
alt of Normandy, preferring riches to the 
atety of hi ; 
| 3 Country, pointed out a ford below 


Eanchetague, where the ſtream was not- above a 
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| eldeſt ſon the prince Wales, a youth then only I] vived the courage of the Engliſh; they decamped 


Pet in 9 at low water. This diſcovery re- 
| 0.18, 
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at midnight, and reached the ford about ſun-riſ- 
ing the next morning, a little before the tide of 
flood made up the river. The place exactly an- 
lwered the deſcription given of it by the peaſant; 
but the oppoſite bank was guarded by Godemar 
de Faye, at the head of twelve thouſand men; 
This oppoſition was not, however, fufficient to in- 
timidate Edward, who, plunging himſelf into the 
ſtream, called out, Let all who love me fol- 
low my example.” Animated by the preſence and 
example of their ſovereign, the ſoldiers followed 
with the moſt amazing intrepidity. The French 
made a *noble ſtand ; bur nothing was capable 
of ſtopping the career of the Engliſh : they 
were not intimidated by any oppoſition ; and after 
a bloody diſpute, put the enemy to flight, and 
gained the oppoſite bank, juſt as the van of Phi- 


| lip's army appeared under the command of the 


king of Bohemia, 

It is impoſſible to expreſs the vexation of Philip 
at this incident, He had traced the Engliſh mariy 
miles by the ſmoaking ruins left behind them, 
and thought himſelf ſure of overtaking the in- 
vaders. But it was in vain to repine; the tide 
of floyd was made up the river, and rendered a paſ- 
ſage impoſſible, while the Engliſh purſued heir 
march without farther oppoſition, 1 

After proceeding ſome miles, Edward, thinking 
it would be impoſſible to purſue his march over 
the extenſive plains of Picardy, without expoſing 
his van to inevitable deſtruction from the French 
cavalry, determined to make a halt, and venture 
a general engagement. He accordingly choſe an 
advantageous ſpot of ground near the village of 
Creſly ; and to ſecure his flank from the furious 
attacks of the French horſe, threw up a large en- 
trenchment, and extended it round a ſmall wood, 
where he depoſited his baggage. Having taken 
theſe neceſſary precautions, he drew up his army 
| on a ſmall eminence, and divided it into three 
lines. The firſt was commanded by the prince of 
Wales, aſſiſted by the earls of Warwick and Ox- 
ford, Geoffrey Harcourt of Normandy, the lords 
Stafford, Chandois, Delaware, Holland and Cob- 
ham, and ſeveral other perſons of diſtinction. This 
line conſiſted of eight hundred men at arms, four 
thouſand archeis, and fix thouſand Welſhmen. 
The ſecond line was commanded by the earls of 
Arundel and Northampton, aſſiſted by the lords 
Willoughby, Roſs, Baſſet of Sapcote, and Mal- 
ton; and conſiſted of eight hundred men at 
arms, two thouſand four hundred archers, and 
four thouſand bill men. The king himſelf com- 
manded the third line, which confiſted of ſeven 
hundred men at arms, fix thouſand archers, and 
five thouſand three hundred bill-men. 

In this poſition Edward waited the approach of 
the enemy, who in a few days appeared within 
| ſight of the Engliſh army. Philip reſolving to 
give battle, immediately divided his forces into 
three lines, the firſt of which was led by John de 
Luxembourgh, king of Bohemia, and compoſed 


of three thouſand men at arms, twenty- nine thou- 


ſand infantry, and fifteen thouſand Genoeſe croſs- 
bowmen, under the command of Antonio Doria 
and Carolo Grimaldi, Theſe were placed oppo- 
ſite to the Engliſh archers. Charles, duke of 


Alencon, brother to Philip, led the ſecond divi- 
fon, conſiſting of four thoutand men at arms, and 
twenty thouſand infantry. The third diviſion was 
headed by Philip in perſon ; and formed a body of 
reſerve, 


amounting to twelve thouſand men at 
Lee arms, 
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riſh in the attempt. 
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arms, and fifty thouſand foot. 


The two armies being thus prepared for battle, 
Edward, in order to animate his troops, rode | 


through every rank, and uſed the 1noſt forcible 
arguments to inſpire them with the noble reſolu- 
tion of endeavouring to obtain a conqueſt, or pe- 
He told them that the great 
number of the enemy ſhould be ſo far from inti- 


midating, that it ought to inſpire them with cou- 
rage; that confuſion would be the inevitable con- 


ſequence of ſuch multitudes of undiſciplined forces; 
and that the order in which he had placed them, 
added to their own reſolution, would be abun- 
dantly ſufficient to repel all the attacks of the 
French army. Adding, © I requeſt nothing from 
you, but that you imitate my example, and that 
of the prince of Wales.” The troops caught 
the courage and noble intrepidity of their ſove- 
reign, and ſeemed anxious to be led againſt the 
enemy. 

The battle was begun by the Genoeſe croſs- 
bow-men, but the Engliſh archers poured in ſuch 
a dreadful ſhower of arrows, that they were un- 
able to ſupport the ſhock, and fell back, in great 
diſorder, upon the duke d'Alengon's cavalry. Ano- 
ther diſcharge of arrows from the Engliſh doubly 
encreaſed the confuſion; and the whole body 
ſeemed to be in a ſtate of hurry, terror and diſ- 
may. At length the duke d'Alencon, having diſ- 
engaged himſelf from the flying Genoeſe, made a 
circuit with his cavalry, and fell upon the flank of 
the firſt battalion of Engliſh archers. The battle 
now became deſperate and bloody. The French 
opened a paſſage through the archers, and ad- 
vanced againſt the prince of Wales, who received 
them with ſuch firmneſs and reſolution, that num- 
bers of them were ſlain; but the prince himſelf 
was ſtill in the greateſt danger of being ſurround- 
ed by the ſuperior numbers of the enemy. The 
earls of Arundel and Northampton perceived his 
ſituation, and detached a body of troops to his 
aſſiſtance. Philip ſeeing this ſent three ſquadrons 
of French and German knights to the aid of his 
brother the duke d'Alencon. The prince was 
now attacked both in front and rear; and a meſ- 
ſenger was diſpatched by the earl of Warwick to 
K 1444 "Bo to inform him of the danger of his ſon, 
and deſire him to order a body of troops to his aſ- 
ſiſtance. The king aſked the meſſenger if his ſon 
was ſtill alive, and being anſwered that he was, and 


had performed the moſt aſtoniſhing feats of va- 


lor, he bade the meſſenger depart, and tell his 
nerals from him, That they ſhould no more 
Rnd to him while the prince was alive, he be- 
ing determined that the honor of the day ſhould 
be wholly his; and that he muſt now, if ever, win 
his ſpurs.“ This anſwer being delivered to the 
prince in the 4. of his followers, they ſeemed 
to be inſpired with freſh courage: they were more 
than a match for the increaſing numbers of the 
enemy, who exerted all their efforts to break again 
the compacted phalanx of the Engliſh, who, in 
their turn, attacked the French with ſuch impetu- 
oſity, that they were unable to Rand the ſhock. A 
dreadful carnage enſued, princes, peers, generals, 
knights, and common ſoldiers, fell promiſcu- 
ouſly, and formed a frightful heap of lain. 
Enraged to ſee the two firſt lines of his army to- 


tally defeated, Philip advanced at the head of the | 


body of reſerve, which the confuſion that pre- 

vailed in the French army had hitherto prevented 

from engaging. Confounded at the ſight of ſeeing 

ſuch numbers of their countrymen flain, and the 
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ſwered not the courage of their leader, who g 
ſignal proofs of his valor and capacity as a genen 
but it was too late. The French refuſed any longs 
to face the Engliſh, and a general flight enlueg 
Philip himſelf was wounded, and carried off th, 
field of battle. The ſtandard of France , 
thrown down, and the whole French army diſperf ? 
every one providing, in the beſt manner, for hi 
own ſafety. 

As ſoon as the magnanimous Edward found tu 
victory was compleat he moved from his ſtatio 
and, taking his helmet from his head, ran to the 
prince of Wales, whom he embraced in the moſ 
affectionate manner in ſight of the whole arm 
ſaying, © My gallant ſon, heaven grant you ma 
perſevere in the glorious courſe: you have beg) 
The heroic manner in which you have acquittei 
yourſelf to- day ſufficiently proves you deſervethy 
crown you are born to wear.” 

Such was the iſſue of the famous battle of Creſſ 
which was fought on the 25th of Auguſt, 1300 
when, by a moderate computation, there fell h. 
the ſwords of the Engliſh twenty-four baroner; 
twelve hundred knights, fifteen hundred gente. 
men, four thouſand men at arms, and thirty thou. 
ſand infantry; together with the principal nobility 
of France, and the kings of Bohemia and Mz. 
jorca. The creſt of the former of theſe two ma, 
narchs conſiſted of three oftrich feathers, and as he 
had acted in the capacity of a volunteer, he took 
the motto Icu Dien, which, in the German lan- 
guage, ſignifies I ſerve. - This device young El. 
ward aſſumed to himſelf in memory of the vidor, 
and the princes of Wales have ever ſince retainel 
it in their arms, | 

Though mercy was refuſed to the living during 
the battle of Creſſy, the dead were treated with 
the greateſt marks of humanity. Edward ſent the 
body of the king of Bohemia to his family; cauſe 
the field of battle to be conſecrated, attended in 
perſon the funerals of the noblemen who fell in 


the action, and ordered the common ſoldiers to be 


interred with the greateſt decency. 

Having ſtaid three whole days in the perform. 
ance of theſe laudable offices, Edward led his 
victorious army towards Calais, which he inveſted 
on the third of September. The garriſon made 
gallant defence, under the command of John de 
Vienne, who repulſed the beſiegers in all thei 
aſſaults. Edward, ſecing there was no probabilig 
of reducing the place by ſtorm, reſolved to ſtare 
the garriſon into a ſurrender, and accordingly or- 
dered huts to be built for his army during the wit- 
ter. The governor, perceiving his deſign, {ent 
about ſeventeen hundred uſeleſs hands out of the 
town, that the garriſon might ſubſiſt the longe;, 


| and Edward, with a generoſity not common i 


thoſe times, not only ſuffered them to paſs unmo- 
leſted, but likewiſe gave them money to reliche 
their neceſſities. | | 
While Edward was carrying on the war with 
France, the counteſs of Montfort was diſplaying 
her heroic abilities in Britany. Charles de Blois 
at the head of a numerous army, inveſted the for- 
treſs of Roche de Reen, and puſhed the ſiege with 
the utmoſt vigour. The place was of too mu 
importance for the counteſs to ſuffer it to fall into 
the hands of the enemy, without making one 
tempt for its relief. She therefore put herſelf 1 


che head of her little army, and having received! 


reinforcement of Engliſh troops under the * 
mand of Sir Thomas Dagworth, c 8 
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© with the ſame vigour as before her huſband's. cap- 
iT civity. 231.8 e 


a doegen Engliſh archers. 


with the 'Engliſh infantry. 
maintained the fight with the greateſt intrepidity ; 
and it was ior ſome time doubtful to which fide 
Fortune would give the victory. Baliol ſaw the 


and, 
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during the night, routed the whole army, 
ook Charles de Blois priſoner, This misfor- 
alled another heroine from obſcurity. The 
of Blois, in whoſe right her huſband 
the duchy of Britany, ſeized the reins of 
ment, and became a powerful rival to the 
f Montfort. She was her equal both in 


and t 


govern 


During theſe tranſactions on the continent the 


Scots had recalled David Bruce from France, who 
It the inſtigation of Philip, invaded England at 
tte head of a very powerful army. As David's 
intention was to ravage the country, he levied 
che moſt oppreſſive contributions, and committed 
che moſt dreadful diſorders in his march, which 
he extended to the gates of Durham. The diſtreſs 
E of the people animated queen Philippa to march 
Jin perſon to their defence; and having collected 
an army of twelve thouſand men, ſhe led them 
& 2cainſt the Scottiſh invaders, Her army was di- 
ided into four bodies, the firſt commanded by 
lord Piercy ; the ſecond by the archbiſhop of York 
and lord Neville; the third by the biſhop of Lin- 
coln and lord Mowbray; and the fourth by Baliol 


In this order the Engliſh approached 


in perſon. 


the army of Bruce encamped at Neville's-Croſs, 


near the city of Durham. Bruce drew up his army 
in three lines; the firſt, conſiſting of French aux- 
iliaries and the flower of the Scottiſh nobility, 


vas commanded by the king in perſon; the ſecond 


by Robert, high-ſteward of Scotland and the earl 


of Marche; and the third by the earls of Murray 
Fand Douglas. 


The battle was begun by a troop of Genoeſe 


eroſs bow- men, who ſerved in the diviſion under 


Robert; but they were ſoon routed by the more 
Robert perceived 
the ſuperiority of the latter, and preſſed on fu- 


Friouſly with his men at arms, to begin 2 cloſe 
fight with the detachment under lord Piercy. The 


Engliſh archers opened immediately to the right 


WS and left, to let the enemy paſs, but cloſed again 
immediately, and galled them dreadfully with their 


arrows in flank, while they were engaged in front 
Robert, however, 


anger, and led up his diviſion to the aſſiſtance of 


Word Piercy. The Scots were now ſtruck with a 


ic, and immediately betook themſelves to 


light. Baliol, who was not deficient-in military 


Jabilities, inſtead of purſuing the fugitives, wheeled 
Fuddenly about, and fell with the utmoſt impe- 
Wuolity on the flank of the diviſion commanded 
ey the king. David fought with great intrepidity, 
and, affifted by his friends, made a noble ſtand 
Againſt the attacks of the Enghſh ; but the conteſt 
Pas unequal ; the whole diviſion was broken and 
Put to flight, and the king himſelf taken priſoner. 
She third divifion, under the earls of Murray and 
f 2 ſtill ſtood firm, but were ſoon broken 
ren attacked by the whole force of the Engliſh. 
F572 was ſlain in endeavouring to rally his men, 
End Douglas taken priſoner. Robert rallied his 


6 


en after he had given way to the attacks of the 


a, and retreated in excellent order, by which 

i — fugitives had time to join him, and form 
dax; but the victors did not think proper to 
m ; 


Purſue them. 
ever did the Scots receive a more fatal blow 
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than at this battle. No leſs than fifteen thouſand 
fell in the action; and, from a liſt of the lain, and 
thoſe who were taken priſoners, it appeared that 
there was ſcarcely a . family in Scotland that 
did not ſhare in the public calamity. 

The next day after the battle queen Philippa re- 
turned with her army to London, taking with her 


David Bruce and about thirty Scotch noblemen her 


priſoners, whom ſhe confined in the Tower. A 
few days after ſhe embarked at Dover, and paſſed 
over to the Engliſh camp before Calais, where ſhe 
was received with all the reſpe& due to her rank 


and diſtinguiſhed valour. 


The garriſon and inhabitants of Calais had held 
out againſt all the efforts of the Engliſh to take it. 
But they were reduced to the greateſt diſtreſs for 
want of proviſions. Philip was no ſtranger to their 
wretched condition, and reſolved to march to their 


relief, He accordingly aſſembled a very nume- 


rous army, and advanced towards the place; but 
he found the Engliſh camp ſo well ſecured by en- 
trenchments, encompaſſed with moraſſes, that he 
could not attempt to force it without expoſing 
himfelf to the molt imminent danger, and there- 
fore retreated with his army. 

A. D. 1347. The garriſon of Calais, deſpair- 
ing of relief, and being almoſt deſtitute of provi- 
ſions, at length deſired to capitulate; in conſe- 
quence of which John de Vienne, the governor, 
appearing on the walls, made the ſignal for a con- 


ference; and Edward ſent Sir Walter Manny to 


hear what he had to propoſe. The governor told 
him, that having now no farther hopes of relief, 
he was willing to ſurrender the place, and deſired 
no other conditions than that the lives and liber- 
ties of the garriſon ſhould be ſecured. Manny 
anſwered, that Edward was ſo exaſperated againſt 
the inhabitants of Calais for their pertinacious re- 
ſiſtance, that he was ſure he would receive no con- 
ditions that ſhould confine him with regard to their 
puniſhment. is this“ replied Vienne, the treat- 
« ment to which brave men are entitled? Would 
not your king have expected the ſame conduct from 
any Engliſh knight in my condition, which I have 
performed for my ſovereign? The. noble defence 
made by the inhabitants of Calais certainly merits 
the eſteem of every prince, much more of ſo gal- 
lant a prince as Edward. But I inform you, that 
if we muſt periſh, we ſhall not periſh unrevenged ; 
and that we are not yet ſo reduced, but we can 
ſell our lives at a high price to the victors. It is, 
doubtleſs, the intereſt of both ſides to prevent theſe 
deſperate extremities; and I expect that you your- 


ſelf, brave knight, will interpoſe your good offices 


with your prince in our behalf.” 

Manny, ſtruck with the juſtice of theſe re- 
marks, exerted all his intereſt with Edward in be- 
half of the brave garriſon of Calais, He repre- 
ſented the dreadful conſequences that might reſult 
from treating them with ſeverity, which, he ſaid, 
could not fail of increaſing the miſeries of war, al- 
ready ſufficiently calamitous, Edward feltthe whole 
force of his obſervations, and thought proper tq 
mitigate the ſeverity of the conditions he had de- 
manded. He only inſiſted that ſix of the Princi- 
pal citizens ſhould repair to his camp with the keys 
of the fortreſs, bareheaded and barefooted, with 
ropes about their necks, to be difpofed of as he 
ſhould think. proper, and on theſe , conditions he 

romiſed to ſpare the lives of the reſt of che in- 
bitants. | 1 ; 
The horror and confuſion which theſe ſevere 
conditions excited in the breaſts of the inhabitants 
| may 


196 1348. | | | | 
11 be more eaſiſy conceived than deſcribed. They 
en 


willing victims marched out of the town, bare- 


fafety.' 


eavoured to deprecate the wrath of the victor 
by the moſt humble ſubmiſſions and affecting re- 


monſtrances. But Edward was inflexible”; and it 
was reſolved by a council of the garriſon to ſub- 
mit to the maſſacre that muſt follow from the re- 


fuſal, rather than devote ſix of their brethre to 


an ignominious death, for no other reaſon than 


that of having done their duty to their king and 
country. But before the council broke up, Euſtace 
de St. Pierre, one of the principal inhabitants, 
5 forth, and offered to lay down his-Hfe for the 
ſafe 


ty of his friends and companions. Aﬀected || 


with' this uncommon inftatice'of magnanimiry, three 
of his own relations declared! themſelves ready to 
ſhare in the glorious ſacrifice ; and two others were 
quickly found who followed their example. Theſe 


footed, in their ſhirts, with halters about their 


necks; and, when they came to the Engliſh camp, 
preſented the wy of their city, and proſtrated 


themfelves at the feet of Edward, who, ſtill burn- 
ing with reſentment, gave orders that they ſhould 
be carried to immediate execution, Their backs 
were already turned on the remorſeleſs maſter of 
cheir fate, and they were proceeding, mournful, 
though determined, to meet their doom, when the 
ueen, who was then big with child, pierced with 
the afflictions of virtue in diſtreſs, fell on her 
knees before Edward, and beſought him with tears 
to ſpare the lives of thoſe brave men, whoſe only 
crime was their attachment to their ſovereign. 
Edward could not withſtand the force of conjugal 
affection; he relented, and the heroic burghers 
were pardoned. But the compaſſion of Philippa 
did not terminate here: ſhe conducted the almoſt 
famiſhed victumns to her tent, ordered them a no- 
Ble repaſt, made them a preſent of money and 
elothes, and ſent them back to their friends in 
The victorions Edward being now maſter of 
Calais, took every precaution in his power to ſe- 
cure his conqueſt. He knew it would be impoſ- 
ſible for him ever to make the inhabitants real 
friends to his government, and therefore obliged 
them all to leave the town, which ke peopled 
with his own ſubjects from England, and, for their 
ſecurity placed therein a ſtrong garriſon. | 
Soon after Edward had obtained the acquiſition 
of Calais, he liſtened to the mediation of the pope, 
and after concluding a truce with Philip, returned 
with his forces to England. 


A. D. 1348. But the terms of this truce were | 


very itt obferved; and it was not long before an 
attempt was made to recover Calais, by corrupt- 
ing the governor. One Aimery de Pavia, an Ita- 
lian knight, brave and intrepid in war, but a ftran- 
ger to every principle of honour and fidelity, was 
entruſted by the Engliſh monarch with the-com- 
mand of this important fortreſs. Geoffrey de 
Charny, governor of St. Omer's, found means to 
open a negotiation with Aimery; who, in conſide- 
ration of twenty thouſand golden crowns, pro- 
mifed to admit. a certain number of Frenchmen 
ints the fortreſs; and the moſt proper methods 
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''s he Order of the Garter, which was inſtituted at this time, 


is Hd to have owed its origin to the following circumſtance: 
Edward was greatly enamoured with the counteſs of Saliſbury, 
who. haviyg, at a court ball, dropped her garter, the king took 
it up; an red that ſome of his courtiers ſmiled, as if he 
nad bot obtaince that opportunity merely by accident, he called 
vere 
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1349 Boch 
were accordingly taken to M E * 
informed of the deſign by Aimery's eoretam n. 
pared · to turn che contrivance to the deſtructon 
the enemy. He ent for the governor to Londy 
and: reproached him with his erime; but Promiſy 
to ſpare his life, if he would aſſiſt him in tag 

vengeante for the perfidious attempt. Aj 2 
readily agreed to- chis double treachery ; 2 & 
was appointed for the achriſſion of the French, int 
Edward, having prepared a force of a thouſgs 
men, under Sir Walter Manny, departed ſec 
from London; taking with him the prince of Wa 
and; without being in the leaſt ſuſpected, Arrives 
at Calais in the evening before the day appointei 
for delivering up the place. He immedig 

made a proper diſpoſition for the reception of the 
enemy and kept all his forces, as well as the part. 
ſon;. under arms. On the appearance of Cham 

a choſen troop of French ſoldiers was admitted : 
the governor, who received the |, 
pulated ſum. All the French who entered yes 
immediately made priſoners, while Charny vn 
waiting with impatience for the ſignal to enter the 
town in triumph. At length the great gates wer 
thrown open, and the Engliſh ruſhed out unde 


the Banner of Sir Walter Manny, both Edwar 


and the prince of Wales ſerving as volunteeg 
Charny was-aſtoniſhed, but determined to diſpu 
the victory with the enemy. He accordingly grey 
up his men in a ſquare battakon, and maintained 
the fight with great reſolution. During the con- 


teſt a valiant knight, named Euſtace de Ribaumott, 


fought in ſingle combat with Edward, whom he 
beat twice to the ground; and who as often reco- 


vered himſelf with the molt ſurpriſing agility. The 


victory was long doubtful; but at laſt Ribaumont 
owned himſelf conquered, and delivered his ſword 
to the king. In the mean time Charny maintain. 
ed the fight with great obſtinacy, till, perceiving 


his retreat cut off by another detachment from the 


town he ſurrendered at difcretion.. All the offices 
were conducted to Calais, where they ſpent the 
evening with Edward, who treated them with great 
reſpect, and then firſt diſcovered: to them that he 
had been preſent in the action. The king declared 
Ribaumont the braveſt knight he had ever encour- 


tered, and reſtored him to his liberty without ran. 
ſom. As for Aimery he was removed from li 
office, and Sir John Beauchamp appainted gover- 


nor of Calais in his ſtead; ſoon after which Ed- 
ward, with his ſon the prince of Wales, and the 
Engliſh nobility, returned to England. 

A. D. 1349. As Edward had been always fond 


of Windſor Caſtle as a country retreat, he nor 


made it the ſeat of a military order, which bt 
founded in honour of St. George, the patron dd 
England. A garter of blue velvet with the i. 
ſcription Honi ſoit qui mal y penſe was the ſymbal 
of union and concord choſen for this noble trater 


| nity, which, from hence, was called the order 
the Garter“. 


But the happineſs and tranquillity which 1 
prevailed in che Engliſn court, and indeed throug# 
out the kingdom in general, was ſuddenly, chang 
into ſorrow and mourning, by -a moſt dete 


. 
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out, Hon ſoit gui mal y penſe.) That is, Exil be to him th 
evil thinks.” Theſe; words became the motto of the des 
It conſiſted of twenty-ſix perſons including the ſovereign, 1 
ſoon after became a capital object to courtiers, who ſt. 7 
ſider it as ane of the moſt diſtinguiſhed honours they c 


ceive. 1 , 
1 


eee e f 
_ ich was diſperſed into moſt parts o 
# 4 fe firſt a 4 in the 5 of 
Ad and, after ſpreading over all that country, 

"tinved its deſtructive progreſs from one end of 
=”. to the other. The weſtern parts of Eng- 

Ind firſt felt this dreadful ſcourge, which ſoon 

, the capital, and-raged, with unre- 
near two years, ſo that hardly one 
the inhabitants ſurvived ; and 1t was 


Wenth part of 


W--rſons periſhed. 
The Scots took 


arrived enew their ravages in the northern parts of Eng- 
POinte ind; but they paid dearly for their conduct. 
ediately Above five thouſand of them were ſwept away by 

1 of the the plague, and the reſt returned to their own king- | 
e gun. dom, to diſperſe the peſtiferous ſeeds of this dread- 
Cham, col diſeaſe among their countrymen, ; 
itted x A. D. 1351. Towards the latter end of this 
the ft year the French monarch, having, notwithſtand- 
ed dee ing the truce with Edward, made ſome captures at 
rny vn Ba, was ſo clated as to fit out a powerful fleet, with 
ater the a vague deſign of making a deſcent on England. 
tes mere WBut his expectations were ſoon deſtroyed by the 

t under gallant Edward, who ſtood towards them in the 
Edward channel, with an Engliſh fleet, which entirely de- 
unteets, feated the combined navy of France and Spain, and 
dip induced the latter power to ſue for a truce for 
ply drey twenty years, which Edward readily granted, from | 
Untained Ia view of its being advantageous to the commer- 
the con- cial intereſts of his ſubjects, 


aumon,, WS A. D. 1352. This was the laſt warlike tran- 
chom he (action in which Philip de Valois was engaged, as 
en reco- ¶ he ſoon after paid the debt of nature, and was ſuc- 
ity. The Mcceded by his ſon John duke of Normandy. Philip, 
baumone in the beginning of his reign, had acquired the title 
1is {word of Fortunate ; but the tranſactions that took place 
naintain- during his holding the ſovereignty were very lit- 
erceirig ue demonſtrative of the propriety of this epithet, 
from the though his bad ſucceſs was leſs owing to his want 
ie offices of courage and conduct, than to the better for- 
ſpent the tune and ſuperior proweſs of his rival Edward. 

ith ger John, who ſucceeded Philip on the throne of 
n that be France, was a prince poſſeſſed of many virtues, 
declared but they were rather of a private than public na- 
- encoun- ture. With a heart full of the juſteſt ſentiments 
10ut ran- of honour and ſincerity, he was, of all others, the 


fiom lis moſt improper perſon to ſway the ſceptre of France 
ed gover- Win thoſe turbulent times ; he wanted that maſterly 
nich Ed- prudence and foreſight, that penetration and ſa- 
and the gacity, which the ſituation of his affairs required. 


is relation, Charles, king of Navarre, ſurnamed 


ways fond the Bad, threw the kingdom of France into great 


„ he no# confuſion, in which ſtate it continued near three 
which he ears, when that prince entered into a private 
patron Wreaty with the Engliſh, and even ſeduced the dau- 
h the in- hin to engage in his intrigues ; but the French 
e ſymbol prince, being at laſt convinced of the folly of 
ble frater- ach deſtructive connections, invited the king of 
order Navarre, and the noblemen of his party, to an 
atertainment at Rouen, where they were all be- 
hich no ed into the hands of John, who immediately 


ent them to priſon, 
f di Navarre was highly refented by Edward; and the 
ce of Wales (generally known by the name of 


n into Guienne, Edward now ſent him a meſ- 
des lequeſting him to purſue his conqueſt with 
e utmoſt vigour, In obedience to this meſſage 
ung Edward advanced into Quercy at the head 


jt two thouſand men at arms, {ix thouſand ar- 
No. 19, | 


Womputed that in London only no leſs than $0,000 | 


advantage of this misfortune to 


A. D. 1356. The ſeizing and confining the king 


e Black Prince from the colour of his armour). 
ing the preceding year made a ſucceſsful exped1- 


— 
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chers, and four thouſand foot. The ſucceſs of 
this young warrior was aſtoniſhing : he waſted 
Quercy, the Limoſin, and Auvergne, advanced to 
Berry, and after ſome unſuceeſsfal attempts upon 
Bourges and Iffodun; took Vierzon by ſtorm; 
Here he refreſhed his army, and received the firſt 
intelligence that the king of France was poſted at 
Chartres, on the other fide of the Loire, all the 
fords of which were ſtrongly guarded, 

Young Edward now perceived it was imprac- 
ticable to advance farther, and therefore reſolved 
to retreat to Bourdeaux. John perceiving his in- 
tentions, croſſed the Loire; and marched with ſuch 
expedition, that he overtook him in the neigh- 
bourhood of Poictiers. Edward, knowing a retreat 
was now impracticable, prepared for battle with 
all the courage of a young hero, and all the pru- 
dence of the oldeſt and moſt experienced com- 
mander. He poſted his men in a place of diffi- 
cult acceſs, full of hedges, buſhes and vineyards, 
where neither the enemy's cavalry could attempt 
to pierce, nor their infantry attack him without 
great diſadvantage : at the end of a narrow lane, 
the only avenue by which the French could ad- 
vance to attack his main body, he placed a ſquare 
battalion of the flower of his Engliſh archers ; nor 
could the enemy avail themſelves of their great ſu- 
periority of numbers, till theſe were broken, 

The French army, which conſiſted of above 


| 60,000 men, was encamped between Beauvoir and 


Maupertuis, and had John known how to have 


| made a proper uſe of his numerous forces, his ſuc- 


ceſs had .been infallible without hazarding a bat- 
tle. Prince Edward was already ſo diſtreſſed for 
want of proviſions, that a few days would have 
been ſufficient to have forced him to ſurrender at 
diſcretion. But the imprudent ardour of the French 
nobility would admit of no reſtraint; they ima- 
gined themſelves ſure of victory, and advanced 
immediately to attack the Engliſh, Juſt before 
the charge was ſounded, the cardinal of Perigord 
reached the French army ; and at his intreaty the 
battle was deferred till he had viſited the Engliſh 
prince, and endeavoured to ſave the farther effu- 
ſion of human blood, by an advantageous peace. 
Edward told the cardinal he would agree to any 
terms conſiſtent with his own honour, and that 
of his country. He offered to purchaſe a re- 
treat to Bourdeaux, by reſigning all the conqueſts 
he had made, and ſtipulating not to ſerve againſt 
France during ſeven years. Theſe offers were 
haughtily rejected by John, who peremptorily in- 
ſiſted, that the prince himſelf, together with an 
hundred of the chief nobility in his army, ſhould 
ſurrender themſelves priſoners ; and on theſe con- 
ditions he offered a ſafe retreat to the Engliſh 
army. The anſwer of the prince was that of an 
hero, who fears death much leſs than diſhonour. 
He declared that neither himſelf nor his knights 
ſhould be taken but in battle; and that he would 
rather ſacrifice his life than conſent to terms of 
ſo infamous a nature. 

The ſword was now to determine the important 
conteſt, and the next morning the time fixed for 
determining the fate of thouſands. Edward em- 
ployed the whole night in ſtrengthening the poſt 
he had ſo judiciouſly choſen with new entrench- 
ments; and detached a body of choſen men, un- 
der the command of an experienced officer named 
de Greilly, with orders to make a compaſs round 


| 


the hill, and keep himſelf concealed under covert 
of the hedges and ditches with which it was ſur- 
rounded, till the battle ſhould begin, and then to 

Ddd fall 
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fall with the utmoſt fury on the French rear. He 
then divided his troops into three diſtin& bodies, 
but ranged in ſo cloſe and compact a manner, 
that they ſeemed to form only a ſquare battalion: 
the front was defended by a number of ditches 
and hedges ; and the flanks were ſecured on one 
ſide by a ſteep hill, and on the other by a mo- 
raſs. The earl of Warwick was ſtationed on the 


| fide of the hill, with the 2 which compoſed 
d 


the van; the rear, commande the earls of Sut- 
folk and Saliſbury, was poſted behind about a 
a ſtone's caſt from the lane through which the 
French muſt march to the attack. At the end 
of this lane was a pretty large gap, where Edward 
took his poſt at the head of the main body, which 
extended itſelf among the vines and buſhes; the 
weaker part of the field being inloſed by the carri- 

s and baggage waggons. The French army 
was alſo divided into three bodies, the firſt of which 


was commanded by the duke of Orleans, the king's |: 


brother; the ſecond by the dauphin of France, aſ- 
ſiſted by his two brothers the dukes of Anjou and 
Berry; and the third, which conſiſted of 40,000 
of the beſt troops in France, was led by the king 
in perſon, 

Both parties having made-the neceſſary: prepara- 
tions for engaging, the battle was begun about 
nine o'clock in the morning by three hundred cho- 
ſen-Frenchmen, who marched up the lane towards 
the main body of the Engliſh ; but were ſo. galled 


by the archers, who lined the hedges, that one half | 


of them were ſlain before they reached the front 
of Edward's diviſion, where all the reſt 
were cut to pieces by an advanced: party com- 


manded by lord Audley. The marſhals Clermont | 


and Andrehen, who with a body of choſen cavalry 
had advanced cloſe behind the men at arms to ſup- 


port them, met with ſo warm a reception from the | 


earl of Warwick, and at the ſame time ſo impetu- 
ous an attack from the earls of Suffolk and Salil- 
bury, at the head of a detachment from the rear, 


that Clermont was killed on the ſpot, and Andre- | 
hen. obliged to ſurrender himſelf priſoner :. molt of | 


the corps ſhared the fate of the former. 

The firſt attack. of the French being thus ren- 
dered: abortive, the dauphin advanced to the 
charge, but not without mou difficulty; his men, 
diſpirited at the fate of their companions, were 
not ready to follow their leader. In this critical 
moment de Greilly feli with the utmoſt impetuo- 
ſity upon their rear, and threw them into terrible 
diſorder : the Engliſh archers plied them with in- 
ceſſant ſhowers. of arrows from every quarter; 
while the other infantry with ſwords and battle-axes 
ruſhed: upon them and made the moſt dreadful 
ſlaughter. The French. threw down their arms 
and betook themſelves to flight, while three prin- 
cipal officers, to whom the care of the dauphin 
and his two brothers had been particularly cem- 
mitted, carried them off the field of battle. The 
whole diviſion followed their leaders, and the duke 
of Orleans, {track with the ſame panic, fled with. 
the utmoſt precipitation. 

Burt the grand diviſion, which was headed by 
John in perſon, aſſiſted by his principal nobility, 
ſtood fim and ſeemed determined to diſpute the 
victory with the Engliſh, who were far inferior in 
numbers. Edward, far from being diſmayed, 
mounted his horſe, and advanced at the head of 
his army to begin the attack. The dreadful ftrug- 
gle for victory now commenced, and the moſt 
violent ſhock enſued. John exerted his utmoſt 


efforts to retrieve by valour what he had loſt by his 


L 


imprudence. The prince of Wales fell with th 
moſt amazing impetuoſity on a body of Germ 
cavalry placed in the front, and a ſtubborn c 
teſt enſued. Nor did the Germans give groug 
| till their three leaders, together with the cn 
ſtable of France, were ſlain, when they 100 
2 the utmoſt precipitation from the 64 


on 


of battle, 

The French monarch now ſaw himfelf redugy 
to a ſmall battalion of faithful friends, who yy 
| continually leſſenihg by the ſwords of the Engli, 
At laſt, wearied out with fatigue, and overwheln. 
ed with numbers, he weilded the ſword but fainth 
and. might eaſily have been Alain ;* but every oh 
was emulous of ſo noble a prize, and therefyr 
as they N called out to him to Currens 
der, and offered him quarter. Unwilling, however 
to yield himſelf a priſoner to any perſon of inſe 
, rior rank, he cried out, Where is my couſin the 
prince of Wales; to him only wilkI yield.” Be. 
ing informed that Edward was in another part d 
| the field, he ſtill perſiſted obſtinately to defend 
himſelf, till Sir Dennis de Morbec, a knight d 
Artois, made his way through the croud of affail. 
ants, and requeſted. John to yield himfelf his pr, 
f ſoner.. John, after being aſſured that he was: 
knight, threw down his gauntlet as a ſignal d 
ſurrender, and both he and his ſon Philip were 
made priſoners. | 

Young Edward (who: was at this time in pur. 
ſuit of the flying enemy) no ſooner heard of the 
| captivity of John, than he immediately diſpatched 
| the earl of Warwick, and the lord Cobham, a 

the head. of a ſmall detachmment, to enquire into 
his ſituation, and, if poſſible, reſcue him from the 
hands of the ſoldiers. Warwick luckily arrived 
ſoon enough. to ſave his life. The Engliſh hat 
taken the royal priſoners from Morbec; the Gaſ- 
4 cons claimed the honour of detaining them; and 
ſome of the brutal ſoldiers, rather than give them 
up to their rivals, threatened to put both the i- 
luſtrious captives to death. Both parties were 
over-awed at the preſence of Warwick, who, ap- 
proaching the captive monarch with the greatel 
marks of reſpect, offered, in the moſt polite mane 
| ner, to conduct him to the tent of Edward. 
[The conduct of the victorious prince, on thit 
: occalion,, did him no leſs honour than the great 
| abilities and valour he had diſplayed in the field 
| of battle. Inſtead of indulging a ſupercilious 
pride (too commonly the attendant on youthlu 
| warriors) he came from his tent to meet the cap 
tive king with all the marks of a ſincere e. 
gard. He ſympathized with his misfortunes: 
comforted him in his afflictions; paid him the 
tribute of praiſe due to his valour; and aſcrib 
his own victory to capricious fortune. He order 
ed a magnificent repaſt to be prepared in his tem 
for the royal priſoner, and himſelf waited on i 
+ at table, as if he had been one of his retinue; ? 
when preſſed by the king to fit down, declared 
with the greateſt modeſty, © that it was not for? 
ſubject like him to ſit in the preſence of ſo greit? 
' monarch.” : 
The noble example of the prince was ;mitated 
by all the officers throughout the Engliſh arm” 
and the French priſoners were treated with t 
' greateſt tenderneſs and humanity. The {po 
taken in the French camp were fo great that! 
meaneſt individual in the Engliſh army found hi 
placed beyond the reach of want during uf 
mainder of his life. Indeed the ranfoms of ii 
noble priſoners alone were more than ſufficient 
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= .....-ooſe; tho 
5 = 2 of the oftunes of all were conſidered, 


| was exacted of them than they could 
ZB _ 2 no man was that day impoveriſhed for 
sforunes; they had ſtill ſufficient to perform 
> Ex military ſervice for the future in a manner 
4 10 able to their rank and quality. | it 
 rdward now ordered a ſolemn thankſgiving to 
be performed in the Engliſh camp for the late vic- 
We 4 This was continued for eight ſucceſſive days, 
3 6 the expiration of which Edward ordered the 
4 RT to be broke up, and then marched at the 
vue (© his qr to Bourdeaux, taking with him 
n. al priſoners. | 
1 oY 23 5 . While Edward was at Bourdeaux, 
3} pe Innocent VI. who, then filled the papal chair, 
* by the cardinals of Perigord and St. Vital to him, 
Vith orders to uſe their utmoſt endeavours to bring 
daibout a peace; but failing in their negotiation, they 
cconfined their requeſt to a truce for two years. The 
pvrince, not chuſing to act of himſelf, wrote a let- 
Er to his father, deſiring his advice in ſo critical 
En affair. Edward ſent him full powers to act as 


country. Being inveſted with theſe powers, the 
prince made no heſitation to comply with the 
Wrequeſt of the cardinals, and accordingly figned 
che truce at Bourdeaux on the 23d of March. 
= Young Edward ſtaid about two months on the 
continent after ſigning the truce, in order to ſettle 
che affairs of Guienne; having done which he em- 
pbarked with his royal captives, and landed at Sand- 
ich in Kent on the 25th of May. 


dich he paſſed with the greateſt expreſſions of joy, 


night be transferred, with every mark of attention 
ad civility, to the French monarch. He was met 
In Southwark by a thouſand of the principal citi- 
ens of London on horſeback ; and the mayor diſ- 
played, on this occaſion, all the pomp of the city. 
he entry was truly magnificent. John was dreffed 


his royal robes, and mounted on a ſtately white | 
urſer, remarkable for its ſize and beauty, as well 


for the richneſs of its furniture. Young Ed- 
ud rode on the left hand of his priſoner, on a lit- 
Wc black palfry, and in a meaner dreſs, as if ſtu- 
ous to avoid every mark of diftinftion. The 
Wreets through which they paſſed were ſuperbly 
orned with plate, tapeſtry, and armour. The 
oceſſion reached Weſtminſter-hall about noon, 


ere king Edward, ſurrounded by a ſplendid cir- | 


le of the nobles, and other great men, received 

$ royal priſoner in all the pomp of ſtate, but at 

WE lame time with all the courteſy as if he had 
Ween a neighbouring prince, who had come vo- 
Wntarily to pay him a friendly vifit. All the 
Fetenhions of Edward to the crown of France 
Fmed to be forgotten, and John, though in 
Fruity, received all the honours due to ma- 
. He behaved with ſuch propriety on this 
Wc calion as to be truly deſerving the generous treat- 
15 he received and, though conquered and a 
ner, preſerved the dignity of a king. John 
5 Provided with an apartment in the royal pa- 


ption, and the French princes and noblemen 
est over with him as priſoners were permitted 
wh their liberty on condition of remaining in 
an — on their parole of honour. e 
ö = WAS not t e only royal priſoner at this time 
Sland. David Bruce was ſtill in confinement 


| He was re- 
ceived by the inhabitants of every place through 


put repeatedly refuſed thoſe honours which were | 
Woffcred, deſiring that the reſpect intended for him 
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h theſe were very moderate. 
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1 1359. 199 
at Odiham in Hampſhire, the Scots having refuſed 
to pay his ranſom ; but a circumſtance ſoon hap- 
pened which procured his enlargement. Some 
time before the arrival of the prince of Wates from 
the continent, Edward had obliged Baliol to relin- 
quiſh his right tb Scotland, on conditian of re- 
ceiving an annual penfion of 2000]l: Young Ed- 
ward, moved by the intreaties of his aunt, the 
8 of Scotland, now prevailed on his 
ather to conſent to a negotiation for the releaſe- 
ment of her huſband; the conſequence of which 
was, that conferences were opened at Berwick, 


, where it was agreed and concluded, “ That Da- 


vid ſhould be fet at liberty, acknowledged king 
of Scotland, and an. independent monarch, on 
his giving hoſtages for the payment of one hun- 
dred thouſand marks ſterling in ten years, by 
equal portions; and that a truce ſhould ſubſiſt; 
and be inviolably obſerved by both nations, till 
the whole ſhould be paid.” This treaty being ra- 
tified, David, after a captivity of eleyen years 
was releaſed, returned to Scotland, and reaſſumed 


| | the throne of his kingdom: 
| 10 thought moſt conducive to the honour of his 


Soon after the ratification of this treaty the two 


| cardinal legates, who had negotiated the truce with 


prince Edward at Bourdeaux, arrived in London, 
with propoſals for a peace: but of ſo ſtrange a na- 
ture, that Edward refuſed to return them any an- 
ſwer. Baffled in this attempt, they demanded, in 
the name of his holineſs, the &4rrears of the tribute 


formerly paid to the ſee of Rome, amounting to 


a thouſand marks. Edward treated this demand 
as an obſolete and ridiculous claim ; and bid them 
tell the pontiff, © That he held his kingdom of 
God alone, and acknowledged no other ſuperior, 
nor would he pay tribute to any mortal upon 
earth.” 

A. D. 1358. So great a familiarity had ſub- 
ſifted between Edward and his royal priſoner, John 
king of France, that the two monarchs, in the be- 
ginning of this year, made a private treaty of peace 
between themſelves, the ſubſtance of which was 
to this effect : © that, in conſideration of Edward's 
quitting all claim to the duchy of Normandy, the 
counties of Anjon and Maine, and the crown of 
France, he and his heirs ſhould enjoy Guienne, 


| the Angoumois, Xaintonge, Perigord, Quercy, 


the Limouſin, Poictou, Touraine, Calais, Guiſnes, 
the Boulonnois, and the county of Ponthieu, free 
and independent of the crown of France : and that 
John and the French nobles, who had been taken 
priſoners with him, ſhould pay, for their ranſom, 
four millions of crowns.” Theſe articles were 


| ſent over to the regent of France, who laid them 


before a meeting of . the ſtates, by whom they were 
rejected with diſdain, as deſtructive at once to the 
honour and ſafety of the nation. Edward was 
highly exaſperated at this refuſal, and determined 
to renew the war as ſoon as the truce, which had 
been made by his ſon the prince of Wales, was 
expired. 

On the 12th of November this year died Iſa- 
bella, the king's mother, whoſe ambition and un- 
juſtifiable paſſion for the infamous Mortimer, had 
proved fatal to her wretched huſband. She died 


| | at the caſtle of Riſings, in the 63d year of her 
E., till the Savoy could be fitted up for his re- 


, and was buried in the choir of the Grey Friars, 
now called Chrift Church in London. pa 

A. D. 1359. Edward ſeldom formed any de- 
ſign of a public nature, but he would, if poſſi- 
ble, carry it into execution. The truce with 
France was now expired, and he determined im- 
mediately to invade that kingdom. He accord- 


ingly 
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The dauphin, thinking this force irreſiſtible, was 


himſelf in putting the moſt conſiderable towns. in 


and entering Champagne, was deſirous of having 


the eity of Rheims. He accordingly inveſted the 


the ſiege. 


tributions he demanded. The Brie and the Ga- 


after which he advanced to the gates of Paris, 


dreadful an hurricane, that it ſeemed to threaten 
the diſſolution of the univerſe. The ſhock of the 
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200 13560. HIS FORVY or 
ingly embarked for the continent, and landed at 
Calais at the head of an army of 100,000 men. 


too prudent to hazard a deciſive action, and there- 
fore ſuffered the enemy to ſpend their fury in the 
open. country, while he induſtriouſly employed 


a proper ſtate of defence. 


ENGLAN D,  1364- Boox N 
tual, neither ſhould take any part in the quam 
though the ſovereignty of Britany ſhould req, 
to the king of France, and John de Montfor b. 
reſtored to the poſſeſſion. of all his eſtates in tha 
kingdom: And laſtly, that the king of Pra 
ſhould renounce alliance with the Scots, and Bg 
ward his connections with the Flemings.“ Fon, 


Edward, after waſting the province of Picardy, 


the royal diadem of France placed on his head in 
place, where three months were ſpent in fruitleſs ' 
endeavours to take it, during which ſo many of 
his men died, that he thought it prudent to raiſe 


Early the following ſpring Edward entered Bur- 
gundy, which, together with the Nivernois, were 
preſerved from his ravages, by paying the. con- 


tinois were next plundered with the utmoſt cruelty ; | 


burnt the ſuburbs of that city, and challenged the 
dauphin to give him battle; but not being able 
to make that prudent prince change his.plan of ope- 
rations, he ſpread his army into the different pro- 
vinces of Maine, Beauſſe, and the Chartraine. 
In this laſt province Edward was overtaken by. ſo 


elements, in thunder, lightening, and hail ſtones | 
of a prodigious ſize, ſtruck the boldeſt with ter- 
ror. No leſs than ſix thouſand: horſe, and a thou- 
ſand foot, were killed on-the 8 Edward, with 
all his courage, was not proof againſt this dread- 
ful ſcene: he conſidered it as a warning for him to 
ſheathe the deſtructive ſword of war upon equita- 
ble terms. Penetrated with theſe ſentiments, he 
leaped from his horſe, and proſtrating himſelf on 
the ground, with his arms extended towards the 
church of Chartres, dedicated to the Virgin, he 
vowed to agree inſtantly to a peace with France, 
if it could be obtained upon juſt and honourable 


a% 


terms.. 1 Edward's fourth ſon, who, in right of his brothers 


Soon after this.incident a negotiation for peace * 
was opened at Bretagne, and a treaty concluded 
on the following conditions: That the king of 
England ſhould renounce his pretenſions to the 
crown ef France, and to the provinces of Nor- 
mandy, Maine, 'Fourain, and Anjou and ſhould 
receive in exchange the provinces of Poictou, 
Xaintonge, Perigord, the Limoſin, Agenois, 
Quercy, Bigone, Gauze, Angoumois, and Ro- 


| ravages, and were known by the name of © The 


| ſerrat,. being at war with the Viſcontis, lords d 


| only, and ſpreading into England, raged with equl 
violence in London. Among others ſwept aug 


— 


8 1 


hoſtages, (among whom were the two ſons 42 
Erench king, the dukes of Orleans and Bourbon 
and many of the chief nobility of France) ve 
given as ſecurities for the performance of bs 
articles. i ; 

In conſequence of this treaty, the king of Fa 
was immediately ſer at liberty, and embarked 10 
Calais, where he was met. by Edward, and the 
treaty was ſolemnly ratified. between them. 8005 
after Edward embarked with his hoſtages for Eg. 
land, and landed at Dover on the firſt of Nong 
ber, from whence he immediately proceeded u 
El amidſt. the univerſal acclamations of the 

ople. | D 

A. D. 1361. The concluſion of the. war he. 
tween France and England was productive 
dreadful. diſorders in the former kingdom. Gren 
numbers of adventurers, who had enliſted unde 
Edward's banners, being now unemployed, joined 
different bands of robbers, and deſolated.many of 
the inferior provinces. Habituated to pillage, ud 
ſtrangers to fear, they committed the moſt dreadfil 


Companies. At length John, marquis of Mont- 


Milan, took the Companies into-his pay, and freet 
France from theſe formidable bands of ruffians. 
A. D. 1362. In the beginning. of this year 
moſt dreadtul peſtilence broke out in France, which 
carried. off upwards of 30,000 inhabitants in Pars 


-— 


ow; 


by this contagion was Henry duke of Lancaſte, 
who, from his great humanity, had obtained th 
epither of The Good. Duke. His only ſurvivig 
ſiſter had been ſome time married to John of Gaunt 


in-law, was ſoon after created duke of Lancaſter} 

A. D. 1363. No payment having been yt 
made by France for the ranſom of their monarch 
the nobles, who were ſtill hoſtages in London,begw 
to grow. weary of their confinement, and the dub 
of Anjou, the ſon of John, broke his pard 
and eſcaped to Paris. This act, ſo contrary 
the principles of honour and juſtice, gave gi 
uneaſineſs to John, who. determined to repar® 


vergne; and enjoy theſe. territories in the fulleſt ' 


manner, and without any feudal. ſubjection os ho- | 
mage. That the diſpute between Charles de Blois | 


and John de Montfort, with. regard to the duchy 
of Britany, ſhould be candidly diſcuſſed, and re- 
ferred to arbitration, under the ſanction of both 
kings; but if their good offices proved. ineffec- 


. - * — 


— * — 


It is the opinion of ſome hiſtoriaus that the ſtorm was the 
principal circumſtance that occaſioned Edward :o. liſten to terms 
of accommodation; but others are of opinion, that it aroſe 
from the obſervations made by the duke of Lancaſter, That 
nobleman repreſented to Edward, that the acquiſition of, the 
crown of France. was far from being advanced by his making 
ſuch deſtruction in different parts of the country: that in one 
day he might loſe the advantages he had been ſeveraT years ob - 
raining ; and that a peace, in his then circumſtances, might 
be concluded, which” would annex. ſeveral provinces to Eng- 


4 


England, and deliver himſelf. up to Edward, il 
the conditions of the treaty ſhould be fully a 
cuted. His council in vain endeavoured o d 
ſuade him from his deſign :: his. purpoſe was fuck 
and every argument loſt its force. If (faid ke 
ec juſtice and good faith were baniſhed from tt 
e reſt of the. earth, they ought yet to retain 


a . 1" ——_—_— 


Edward the Black Prince with his ccuſin, loan of. ” 
the beautiful daughter of the late earl of Kent, WW 
been "beheaded in the beginning of Edward's 11g" * 
intrigues of queen Iſabella and the infamous Mortimer; 
| for her exquiſite beauty, ſhe was generally known b. 

| pellation of The Fair Maid of Kent.“ The * 1 
| who had raiſed the honour of the Engliſh. to ſo exalte r * 
was now created prince of Aquitaine, and inveſte ** 
property of many of the noble poffeſſions ceded to tue au 


+ 


| by the treaty of Bretagne, He ſoon after c: olſed the ſet, 


land. | 


1 This year was likewiſe remarkable for the marriage of } beloved and reſpected by all.ranks of people. 


. * 
. 2 


fixed his reſidence at Bourde aux, where he kept. 4 f. 


ae. I. 1365. 3 i | 
WE. :.-bications in the breaſts of princes.” He accord 
' ed to England, in order to ſubſtitute 
in the place of his ſon'the duke of An- 
p his reſidence in the palace of the 


8 oyally ent 
the 8th of 
= En been ] 
His remains W 
; af St. Dennis. 

| f A. D. 1 365. 

BB Un ſummoned a 
Feral laws were 


parliament at Weſtminſter, when 


BH roclamation for apprehending a num- 
| robber and lawleſs dunditel has infeſted 
Iferenit parts of the kingdom, conſiſting chiefly 
3 f ſoldiers that had been diſbanded at the conclu- 

Fon of the peace with France: and that theſe de- 

| inquents might be more eaſily andſpeedily brought 
WE, rial, he enlarged the judicatory powers of the 
ity of London. He next applied himſelf to the 
Femoval of another evil, namely, the corruption 
c the judges. The lord chief juſtice Sir Henry 
Wren, and Sir William Skipwith, one of the 
does, were, for their partiality and extortion, 
Wnpriſoned, heavily fined, and rendered incapa- 


dreadful ie of ever after holding any public employment. 
f © The A. D. 1367. While peace and tranquillity con- 
f Mont- WW nucd to remain in England, Edward the Black 
lords of Prince, who had been now near four years in his 
and fret WW incipality of Aquitaine, engaged himſelf in aſ- 
uffians. ging Peter (furnamed the Cruel, from his ſan- 
his years Tuinary and revengeful diſpoſition) to recover his 
ce, wich Wingdom of Caſtile. Peter was placed in the ſeat 
ts in Pars BF power while a minor, and in very unfavoura- 
with equi ie circumſtances. His father, Alphonſo XI. had 
zept a.] Sven natural children by his miſtreſs, Eleanor of 
Lancaſte, WW uſman ; and ſettled ſuch conſiderable fortunes on 
tained em, that they defied the royal authority; while 
ſurviving eir mother, who enjoyed ſtill more power, in- 
of Gau, ted the queen dowager. The people of Caſtile 
is brothet ere ce divided into two parties, one of 
ancaſter dom joined the queen mother, and the other 
been a eanor. 

mona When Peter came of age, and took the reins of 
don, bezuß vernment into his own hands, he was obliged to 
d the dul aintain a war againſt the faction of his natural 
his puch others. Being victorious in a deciſive battle he 
contrary 8 ok Eleanor priſoner ; and to gratify his mother's 
gave gel enge, put her to death. Soon after, he mar- 
o repalr OE Blanche of Bourbon, who falling in love with 
;dward, Me grand maſter of St. Jago, (one of thoſe very 
> fully ex ſtards who was then at war with her huſband) ſhe 
ared to dl ned the faction, for which Peter ſhut her up in 
c was altle. This greatly augmented the fury of the 
[f (faid 0 ion, and Peter was obliged to fight againſt the 
ed from u g of Arragon and his natural brothers at the 
retain (el e time ; but victory ſtill followed his ſtand- 
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s, and he made a cruel uſe of it. He ſeldom 
e a crime; ſo that all his relations who had 
peared in arms againſt him, were ſacrificed to 


St, Jago, 


During theſe troubles, Blanche of 
bon died | 


in confinement; and it was uni- 


Mortimer; 

own b ally reported that ſhe was baſely taken off by 
— 4 ed of Tranſtamare, one of the natural ſons 
to be BY N Phonſo, animated with a deſire of revenging 
Ned the fen ce both the death of his mother, and that of 


grand maſter of St. Jago, entered into a treaty 
arles V. king of France, and a powerful 


7 1 ng raiſed, under the command of John 


TAL 


In the beginning of this year the 


made which tended to the wel- 
are and tranquillity of the nation. Edward alſo 


reſentment, and among the reſt the grand mal- | 
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native prince. 
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de Bourbon. Bertrand du Gueſclin, a native of 
Eritany, famous for his military abilities, was ap- 
pointed general in this expedition; and had the 
addreſs to engage the Companies, (now returned 
from Italy) to follow him into Caſtile. | 
This powerful confederacy ſo alarmed Peter, 


| more eſpecially as the greater part of his fubjects 


had deſerted him, that, to ſecure his own ſafety, 
he thought it moſt adviſeable to quit his domini- 
ons. He accordingly repaired to the frontiers of 
Portugal; but being refuſed admittance into that 
kingdom, went to Bourdeaux, in order to ſolicit 
the protection and aſſiſtance of the Black Prince. 

Edward readily eſpouſed his cauſe, and under- 
took to replace him on the throne of Caſtile, He 
accordingly ſet out at the head of his army, and 
after paſſing the Pyrennees, divided his forces into 
three bodies, each conſiſting of ten thouſand men; 
On his approaching the confederate troops, all the 
Companies immediately left du Gueſclin's army, 
declaring they would never draw their ſwords 
againſt Edward, whom they conſidered as their 
But notwithſtanding the deſertion 
of the Companies, Henry de Tranſtamare and 
du Gueſclin were ſtill at the head of an hundred 
thouſand men. Both armies now approached each 
other, and ſoon after was fought on the banks of 
the Ebro, near the village of Navarette, the famous 
battle of that name, between Peter and the Black 
Prince on one ſide, and Henry de Tranſtamare 
and du Gueſclin on the other. Edward acquired 
more honour in this battle than at either that of 
Creſſy or Poictiers, becauſe the conteſt was much 
longer diſputed. A compleat victory was at length 
obtained by Edward, and not leſs than twenty 
thouſand of the enemy fell on the field of battle, 
Bertrand du Gueſclin, and the marſhal of Ardrehen 
were taken priſoners: Henry de Tranſtamare fled 
for ſafety to Arragon ; and Peter was re-eſtabliſhed 
on the throne of Caſtile. | 

But Edward had ſoon reaſon to repent having en- 
gaged himſelf in the cauſe of a man, who was at 
once a ſtranger to humanity, juſtice, and grati- 
tude. No ſooner were his ends anſwered, than Pe- 
ter refuſed advancing the money. which he had 
agreed to pay Edward for his aſſiſtance; and that 
prince, ſeeing his army daily decreaſe by ſickneſs, 
and finding his on health greatly impaired by the 
exceſſive heat of the climate, was forced to re- 
turn to Guienne, without receiving any reward for 
his ſervices. | 

A. D. 1368. From the great expence that had 
attended the late enterprize in favour of Peter, and 
the large ſums of money required to pay the troops, 
prince Edward was under the neceſſity of laying a 
new tax on his principality. The nobility of Gui- 
enne made ſtrong remonſtrances againſt this impo- 
ſition, and at length appealed to the king of France, 
as their lord paramount. Charles, who, directed 
all his affairs by. the principles of policy rather 
than of juſtice, admitted the appeal, and ſum- 
moned the Black Prince to appear perſonally in his 
court at Paris. Exaſperated at ſo inſolent and 
unjuſt a ſummons, the prince, with all the ſpirit 
of a young warrior, returned for anſwer that he 
was ready to obey, but if he did, it ſhould be at 
the head of an army of ſixty thouſand men. 

This threat was far from intimidating Charles : 
he knew the declining years of the Engliſh mo- 
narch, the languiſhing ſtate of the Prince of 
Wales's health, and the great animoſity which the 
inhabitants of the conquered countries had ex. 
preſſed againſt the Engliſh, He therefore deter- 
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to attend his armies in perſon. 


mined to take up arms, and, if poſſible, recover 
thoſe provinces which had been ſubdued in the 
reign of his father. | a 
A. D. 1370. A numerous army being raiſed, 
Charles commenced hoſtilities in Ponthieu, where 
he met with very lietle oppoſition, and ſoon made 
himſelf maſter of the principal places in that pro- 
vince, In the mean time the dukes of Berry and 
Anjou (brothers to Charles) invaded the ſouthern | 
provinces, and were fo fucceſsful that they ſoon 
produced a very important revolution. The ſtate 
of the Black Prince's health would not permit him 
to mount on horſeback, or exert his uſual activity. 
The brave Chandois, conſtable of Guienne, was 
flain in one action, and his ſucceſſor taken priſo- 


ner in another. The prince ſaw the progreſs of | 


the French with the utmoſt regret, but it was not 
in his power to prevent it; and his ill neſs increaſed 
ſo faſt, that he was at length obliged to throw up 
his command, and return to England. 

A. D. 1371◻U95Z3. The Engliſh monarch, in- 
cenſed at the injuries he had received from Charles 
of France, determined on a ſevere revenge; but 
the natural infirmities of age would not ſuffer him 
He therefore diſ- 
patched Sir Robert Knolles, a very courageous 
and experienced general, over to the continent, at 
the head of an army of 30,000 men. Sir Ro- 
bert advanced into the heart of France, and ex- 
tended his incurſions even to the very gates of Pa- 
ris; but without being able to bring the enemy to 
a general battle. He then entered the provinces of 
Maine and Anjou, both of which he laid waſte; 
but a part of his army being defeated by a body 
of forces under the command of the conſtable of 
France, the reſt were ſcattered and diſperſed, ſo 
that inſtead of reaching Guienne 7 was intended) 
they took ſhelter in Britany, whoſe prince had en- 
tered into an alliance with England. 

A. D. 1374. Early in the ſpring of this year, 

the duke of Lancaſter, at the head of 25, ooo men, 
went over to Calais, and proceeded on his march 
from thence to Bourdeaux. But the duke's efforts 
were far from being crowned with ſucceſs. The 
rear of his army was ſo dreadfully harraſſed by 
flying parties of the enemy, and his foraging par- 
ties ſo frequently cut off, that hardly half his army 
reached the place of their deſtination. 
All the endeavours of the duke of Lancaſter 
and Sir Robert Knolles were ineffectual againſt the 
fuperior power of the French. One province af- 
ter another fell into the hands of the enemy, till at 
length Bourdeaux, Bayonne, and Calais were the 
only places that remained in poſſeſſion of the Eng- 
liſh. Theſe were alarming circumſtances to the 
once victorious Edward, who to prevent worſe con- 
ſequences, was glad to conclude a truce with (at 
that time) his more powerful enemy the king of 
France. 


A. D. 1376. The paſſion for military glory 


that fired the breaſt of Edward during the vigour 
of his life was now extinguiſhed, and all his ho- 
nours buried in the grave of folly and voluptuouſ- 
neſs. His virtuous queen Philippa had been ſome | 
time dead, and he now attached himfelf to an in- 
famous and artful woman named Alice Pierce, who 
gained ſuch an aſcendancy over the weak monarch 
as to render him an abſolute dupe to her caprice. 
This lady ſoon made herſel ſo publickly odious 
and contemptible by her avarice and inſolence, 
that the parliament at length interpoſed, and after 
preſenting a ſpirited remonſtrance to the king, the 
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was baniſhed the court. Edward alſo fatisficd his 
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| paid the debt of nature, to the great grief of j; 


and ger ſon Richard, ſo increaſed his infiuent; 
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Parliament in another requeſt. The nation },, 
for ſome time, entertained a jealouſy of the or 
power of John of Gaunt, duke of Lancaſter * 
were fearful leſt he ſhould ſeize the crown 95 th 
death of the king. Edward, therefore, to remo 
their feats, declared, in full parliament, Richuy 
(fon to Edward the Black Prince) his heir ang q, 
ceſſor to the throne of England. 

Soon after this declaration, the Prince of Wai 


relations in particular, and the nation in genera] 
He died at Windſor on the 8th of June, in th 
46th year of his age. The character of this pr, 
is truly amiable. His valour and military talent, 
which procured him the admiration of all Fu, 
rope, form only a ſubordinate part of his me 
His humanity, generoſity, affability, and modem. 
tion, gained him the eſteem of all the world; e 
the moſt ſhining period of ancient or modern hi. 
tory would have received a luſtre from his vir, 
they were celebrated by his greateſt enemix, 
Charles of France, though his kingdom had fi. 
fered ſo ſeverely from his valour, gave a noble mat 
of his high eſteem for this celebrated hero, If 
cauſed a ſolemn ſervice to be performed for th 
repoſe of his ſoul, in the church of Notre Dang 
and aſſiſted himſelf in perſon, attended by tt 
principal part of his nobility. 

As ſoon as the funeral obſequies of the Rad 
Prince were performed, the parliament teſtife 
their regard to his memory, by paying ther 
reſpects to his ſon Richard, as heir apparent u 
the throne: they alſo petitioned the king that x 
might be created Prince of Wales, duke of Co: 
wall, and earl of Cheſter, and inveſted with 4 
his father's honours and poſſeſſions, except th 
aſſigned to his mother as her dower. This ps 
tition was readily complied with by the king 
and Richard ſoon after received the honour d 
the Garter. 

A. D. 1377. Infirm from age, and indole 
through the prevalence of an unſeaſonable paſſas 
Edward entirely neglected the affairs of govem 
ment, while the artful and ambitious Lancalt 
by ingratiating himſelf with the princeſs of Wat 


that he obtained the reſtoration of Alice Piem 
the king's favourite miſtreſs, to her former pot 
In concurrence with this infamous woman he call 
mitted the moſt flagrant acts of injuſtice, mi 
treated the worthy, rewarded the molt abandoned 
and, wholly regardleſs of the public intereſt, pr 
ſued the gratification of every ſordid, anvitioh 
and venal principle. 

It is little to be wondered at that ſuch a pe 
ſion of authority, and violation of honcu © 
juſtice, ſhould occaſion a generaldiſcontent throw 
out the kingdom. The citizens of London in fa 
ticular remonſtrated againſt Lancaſter's proc? 
ings; but, inſtead of meeting with any kee 
were treated with contempt, the conſequend! 
which was, that he ſoon felt the effects o 
reſentment. _ 

One John Wickliff, a doctor of divinity n 
univerſity of Oxford, had publiſhed his belief 
on ſeveral articles of religion, wherein he dit 
from the common doctrine. He ſoon gu 


others the duke of Lancaſter and the lord Peg 
earl-marſhal. Wickliff being ſummoned e 
pear before the biſhop of London at a 199” 
by that prelate in St. Paul's cathedral, the 0 
and marſhal accompanied him thither, _ 3s 
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. + marſhal infulted the biſhop, and even pro- 
WE .-4c4 to threats, upon which the ſynod broke up 
WE: great confuſion. 
e adored the biſhop, and were glad of any op- 
ortunity to be revenged on thoſe whom they 
new to be their oppreſſors, aſſembled in a tumul- 
Jtoous manner, and, running to the Savoy (the 
5 magnificent palace of the duke of Lancaſter) ri- 
aged che houſe, and ſearched every where for his 
erſon, which, in all probability, they would have 
«crificed in the height of their fury; but, on ad- 
ce of the danger that threatened him, he had 
Leſcaped, with the lord Piercy, to the court of the 
E-rinceſs of Wales, then at Kenningtan in Surry, 
here they remained till the tumult was ſubſided. 
As the truce lately made with. France was now 
xpired, hoſtilities were again commenced on the 
continent between the Engliſh and French forces. 
TT ke latter laid ſiege to a ſtrong fort near Calais, 
Which was delivered up by the treachery or cow- 
Eardice of the commanding officer. On the other 
band, the brave Sir Hugh Calverly, governor of 
Calais, made an inroad into;the French territories; 
rom whence he returned to Calais loaded with 
Iſpoils. | ; , ' 
During theſe tranſactions Edward, who had re- 
Wired to Shene (now Richmond) was ſeized with a 
iolent fever, which, in a few days, increaſed to 
Wuch a height, as to leave no hopes of his reco- 
ery. In this piteous ſituation all his pretended 
iends deſerted him, Alice Pierce alone excepted, 
ho watched the royal body with great care till 
He appeared to be in the agonies of death, when 
he baſely ſtripped him of his rings and jewels, 
Wand then left him without a ſingle friend or do- 
eſtic to cloſe his eyes. It happened, however, 


om, and finding the deſerted monarch yet alive, 
Wddrefſed to him ſome pious exhortations, to which 
e latter endeavoured to reply, but in words too 
Wuarticulate to be underſtood. At length, making 
nal effort, he pronounced the word Jeſus, and 
Wien expired, on the 21ſt of June, 1377, in the 
Psch year of his age, and 51ſt of his reign. His 
mains were interred in the abbey at Weſtminſter. 
= Such was the end of Edward III. one of the 
Poſt accompliſhed princes that ever ſwayed the 
Engliſn ſceptre, whether conſidered as a warrior, 
WP |coilator, a monarch, or a man. He was tall 
WP ſtature, but ſo juſtly proportioncd, and had ſo 
doble and majeſtic an aſpect, as at once to engage 
ecion, and command reſpect. Acute, pene- 
ang, and ſagacious, he concerted the molt pru- 
Wential plans: bold, active and enterprizing, he 
orouſiy executed his projects. He was a true 
Wver of the 4 

| iewed himſelf, on all occaſions, as. anxious to de- 
End the privileges of the people, as to preſerbe 
e Prerogatives of the crown. In his 
aracter, he was humane, affable, generous and 
e; and, in ſhort, poſſeſſed as many Virtues 


| — monarch that had ever ſwayed the Britiſh 


Edward had a taſte for the liberal arts much 
Dove wh 


| at could be expected for the age in which 
* The proofs 8 have of his caſte in ar- 
os 1 are, the edifices of Windſor Caſtle, 
-_ * in Cambridge, and the collegiate 
Dog 1 Stephen (now the room where the 
Wu: a ot Great-Britain aſſemble) all which he 

& and the two laſt liberally endowed. 


at 2 prieſt of his houſhold ſoon after entered the 


private” 
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. preſente would be a powerful protection; 
4 * courſe of the examination, the duke 


The populace of London, 


conſtitution of his country, and | 
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Remarkable Occurences during the reign of 
25 Edward III. 


1330 Gunpowder was this year invented by one Swarth, a monk 
of Cologne, 
1331 The art of weaving cloth brought from Flanders to Eng- 
land by John Kemp, to whem the king granted his 
rotection. | 
The rains were ſo viclent, and continued ſo long, this 
| year, that the harveſt did not begin till Michaelmas. 
1336 A tax was laid on every bag of wool exported. Engliſh 
merchants paid 40s. per bag, and foreigners 3/. 
A great dearth happened this year, and prodigious de- 
ſtruction was made among the cattle by a murrain. 
1337 A Law was made by the parliament that no wool of Eng- 
liſh growth ſhould- be exported, and that all cloth. 
workers, from whatever foreign parts they came, ſhould 
be received and encouraged, In this parliament the 
king created prince Edward, his eldeſt ſon, duke of 
Cornwall, being the firſt in England that bore the title 
of Duke. He was veſted with the dukedom by a 
wreath being placed on his head, a ring on his finger, 
and a filver verge in his hand; ſince which time the 
eldeſt ſon of the king of England is born Duke of 
Cornwall. 
This year was alſo remarkable for the king's commiſſion 
for ſeizing the ellates of the Lombards, or uſurers, 
who were grown odious on account of their extortions. 
1339 It rained almoſt continually this year from the beginning 
of October to the beginning of December, when a 
froſt came on which laſted twelve weeks, 
1340 Copper Money firſt uſed in Scotland and Ireland, 

This year Thomas Blanket ſet up a loom at Briſtol, for 
weaving thoſe woolen cloths that, from him, bear that 
names g 

1344 Gold firſt coined in England. 

Among other acts of parliament paſſed this year was that 
called the fatute of proviſions, which excluded foreign- 
ers from Engliſh eccleſiaſtical preferments, and re- 

| duced the papal authority in England; which act has 
| ſince been frequently renewed and called the fatute of 
præmunire. 
This year the king gave an honourable invitation and re- 
ception to all perſons of diſtinction, whether natives 
or foreigners, whom he entertained with the greateſt 
politeneſs, magnificence and liberality, To avoid all 
diſtinction of rank he erected a circular hall 200 feet 
in diameter at Windſor, where he feaſted all the 
knights at one table, which was called the Round Ta- 
ble, in memory of the great Arthur, who, it is ſaid, 
firſt inſtituted an order of knighthood by that name. 
1348 St. Stephen's Chapel at Weſtminſter built by order of the 
K f 
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ng. 
1349 A dreadful lague in London, which carried off above 
| 50,000 of the inhabitants, 


This year alſo there was a continued rain, which laſted 
from Midſummer to Chriſtmas. 

1352 The largeſt filver coin at this time in England was 
that to the value of four-pence; 

1357 Coals firſt imported into London. 

1361 This year great deſtruction was made both among men and 
beaſts by dreadful ſtorms of thunder and lightning; and 
to add to thoſe calamities, the plague again broke out 
with great violence, which was diſtinguiſhed from that 
already mentioned by being called the Second Mor- 
tality. It carried off, in London only, 57,374 perſons, 
among whom was Henry duke of Lancaſter. | 

1362 The ſtaple of wool fixed at Calais. 

1364 In the month of January this year Edward III. king of 
England, John, king of France,” Peter, king of Cy- 
prus, and David king of Scotland, were magnificently 
entertained by Sir Henry Picard, then Lord-Mayor of 
London. 0 

1371 The Charter-Houſe in London finiſhed by Sir Walter 
Manny. , f 

1374 A +" 5 ER held in Smithfield, a 

1377 A tax of four pence a head levied by parlia ment on every 
perſon in the kingdom above the age of fourteen, 


Several perſons, remarkable for their genius and 


*Qouriſhed during the reign of Edward 

III. among whom the molt remarkable were the 
following: 3 | 

Geoffrey Chaucer (the greateſt poet of his time) 

a' man of quality, and who-made a conſiderable 

figure not only in the court of Edward, but like- 

wile in that of his ſucceſſor Richard II. He was 
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of an admirable fund of humour, 3 
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ed the manners of Iife with great ſtrength of co- j promoted to the ſee of Canterbury. He died a 
louring, and helped to improve and purify the the 27th of September, in the year 1404. 
Engliſh language. But it was the fate of this Thomas Wikes wrote an Hiſtory of Englan 
great poet (though poſſeſſed of an ample fortune, ||] beginning at the Conqueſt, and ending with the 
and a more ample genius) to fall into misfor- || death of Edward I. He was a. canon regyly g 
tunes in private life. He died in the year 1400, || Oſney, near Oxford; and that part of his yy, 
and was buried in Weſtminſter-Abbey, where a || relative to the wars of the barons is clear a 
monument was erected to his memory, which is |] explicit. | 
ſtill in good condition, and placed in that part of Wickliffe was a divine writer, and the firſt my 
the abbey called the Poet's Corner. in Europe who ventured. to bring religion to tj, 
1 William of Wickham was conſidered as one of || teſt of ſcripture and eccleſiaſtical antiquity. Tj, 
TEN the moſt learned men of the age in which he lived. || auſterity of his life, and the ſanctity of his mas. 
| His great and ufeful talents, e in archi- ners, added great weight to his doctrine, He 
tecture, recommended him to the favour of Edward || was indefatigable in his labours, and generilh 
III. who appointed him ſurveyor to the re-building || went about barefooted in the habit of a Pilgrim 
of the caſtle at Windſor, which was executed in || He tranſlated the New Teſtament from the Vu. 


| | p the plain but magnificent manner it now appears. || gate, and died in the year 1385, at his reQury d 
| 
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He was afterwards made ſecretary of ſtate, and, || Lutterworth in Leiceſterſhire. 
after enjoying other preferments, was at length HONG TESQ2 919 £31 
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RICHARD II. ſurnamed of BOoDRAUx MM 


Acceſſion and coronation of Richard II. A regency appointed during the king's minority. A famine in Enzlanl, 
WW Wat Tyler's rebellion. Diſputes relative to the papacy. The French make preparations for invading Em. 
WE - land, but their deſigns are rendered abortive. Richard particularly attaches himſelf to Robert de Vere eam 
1 g : of Oxford, and Michael de la Pole, the. chancellor. The nobles enter into a confederacy againſt ti | 
1 king's favourites, and the parliament not only oblige bim to remove the- ebancellor from bis d, 
1 but alſo uſurp the regal authority. The eonfederate lords, with the duke of Glouceſter at their be 
; take up arms, and impeach many of the king's miniſters, ſeveral of whom are tried, condemned and ex: 
Richard takes the reins of government into his own hands, and makes a great change in th 
| miniſtry. Goes over to Ireland at the head of a powerful army. Returns to England in order to ſuppri 
| 1 the Lollards. Marries Ifabella, daughter of Charles VI. king of France. Orders his uncle the dil 
_ | of Glouceſter to be arreſted, and ſent priſoner to Calais, where he is ſoon after aſſaſſinated. Yuard 
between the dukes of Norfolk and Hereford. Richard again goes over to Ireland. Henry, duke of Lu. 
N caſter, during bis abſence, takes up arms, and being joined by a powerful confederacy, makes binſi 
i maſter of Briſtol. Richard returns from Ireland with a confiderable body of forces to oppoſe bin 
| but the greater part of his ſoldiers deſerting him, he retires, for ſafety, to Conway Caſtle in Walt, 
Is enſnared into the hands of the duke of Lancaſter, who conveys him to London, and commits lis 
priſoner to the Tower. The king makes a formal refignation of his crown, by delivering up the a 


ſigns of royalty, and is ſoon after depoſed by the parliament. 


; A. D. 8 Richard had been publicly declared || bled at Weſtminſter in order to conſider of pr 
j 1377. heir to the crown by the late king, fo |] per meaſures to be taken for carrying on the ws 
: no diſputes could take place relative te the ſucceſ- || with France. The commons at firſt declined g 


' 


ro mY ad 


— 


cuted. 


— 


He was, therefore, immediately on the death || ing their opinion in a matter of ſuch importante 
without the advice and aſſiſtance of the duke d 


Lancaſter, but as that nobleman could not attend 

ney granted a liberal ſupply for the intended pi 
e. | X 

E the mean time the Scots (in violation of 

truce concluded in the late reign) ſurprized: 

took the town and caſtle of Berwick, on ufd 

the earl of Northumberland. marched againſt i 


ſion. 
of his grand-father Edward III. proclaimed king 


of England, and, on the 15th of July following, 
ſolemnly crowned at Weſtminſter *. 

As young Richard was under eleven years of age 
at the time of his acceſſion to the throne, ſo, of 
courſe, he was incapable of directing the affairs 
of government. In conſequence of this, a coun- 
cil of regency was appointed to rule the nation 
during his minority, at the head of whom was the 
duke of Lancaſter, one of the king's uncles, who 


had taken upon himſelf the chief direction of 


public affairs during the latter part of the late 
reign. 


* 


ft is at this coronation we meet with the firſt mention in 
hiſtory of a champion, who appeared compleatly armed, in 
Weſtminſter-hall, where the king dined. He was attended 
hy the high conſtable and marſhal of England, and preceded 
- by the heralds, When the champion reached the middle of 


the hall he threw his gauntlet on the ground, and challenged 
all perſons whatſoever, who ſhould dare to diſpute his majeſty's 


«A. A... a . 4 en 
* 


| with an army of ten thouſand men, and {uw 


Li A 


In the month of October the parliament afſem- |] 


moning the fortreſs to ſurrender, was anſwered? 
the governor that the place had been taken by M 
tue of a commiſſion from the king of France! 
whoſe name he would defend it to the laſt -_ 


mity. In conſequence of this anſwer, the cat 
medial | 


— 


e 


preſerved, is however utterly unknown : for though b 
firſt time we find it mentioned by hiſtorians, it is dou "2 
a much earlier date ; fince Sir John Dimmock, who Pig 
the office at the coronation of Richard II. was admit”. 
by virtue of a right annexed to the manor of Semen 4 
Lincolnſhire, held by him in right of his wite, the davg 

Sir John Marmion. . 


cle to the crown. The origin of this cuſtom, which is ſtill | 
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1378. | 
ared for inveſting the place, which 
y. aſſault, and the, gayernor, with 
were put to the Word. | 
A. D. 1378. During theſe tranſactions the 
lach miniſtry were concerting meaſures for car- 
=. on the war with the. utmoſt vigour, and had 
petite; a ſcheme for diſpoſſeſſing the Engliſh of 
i che important places they held on the continent ; 
ut they received ſome check in carrying their de- 
into execution by the death of their king, who 
bis throne to Charles VI. then a minor under 
ve vears of age. This event might have been 
* conſiderable ad vantage had the duke of Britany 
Wore in alliance with the Engliſh) continued firm 
his engagements; but that prince, now think- 
woſt to his intereſt to enter into alliance with 
French concluded a treaty with the new king; 
that the Engliſh could expect no affiſtanee from 


at quarter . 


A. D. 1379. 
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This year was unfortunately 


ir in che north of England, and greatly depo- 
lated that part of the country. 


uptions into thoſe parts, where they not only plun- 


Unuunmmmmamummum u 


nitted che moſt ſhocking barbarities; and the duke 
r Lancaſter, inſtcad of endeavouring to puniſh 


Woncluded for three years. | 
A. D. 1380. An incident now happened of a 
Waoſt ſingular nature, and which threw the govern- 
eent into the utmoſt ſtate of confuſion. The mo- 
es already granted for carrying on the war with 
W cance being inſufficient, the parliament, in order 
Wo raiſe the neceſſary ſupplies, impoſed a new and 
traordinary tax of three groats on every perſon, 
male and female, above fifteen years of age; but 
Wt the ſame time ordained, that, in levying this 
che rich ſhould relieve the poor by an equi- 
ble compenſation. | 
WWiately wanted, and the common method of ga- 
Whering it would take ſome conſiderable time, the 
ort farmed out the grant to a ſet of rapacious col- 
Aors, who extorted it with the utmoſt rigour from 
ee people. This impoſition, added to the cruelty 
nd preſumptuous behaviour of the tax-gatherers, 
ccaſioned one of the moſt ſingular inſurrections 
corded in the annals of hiſtory. 
The people had already acquired ſome idea of 
dependence, and given ſeveral indications of 
cir deſire of breaking thoſe chains which had 
long been impoſed upon them by the haughty 
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6 WP obility. Enthuſiaſm alſo affiſted to augment this 
=). 3 leſire, and make the populace acquainted with their 
— 8 n importance. One John Ball, a turbulent but 


lr preacher, viſited various parts of the king- 
am, and every where inculcated on his audiences 
3 he maxims of equal right and liberty to all the 
od, of nature; and diſplayed to them the ty- 
anny of artificial diſtinctions introduced by a few 
lot rulers, in order to aggrandize themſelves, 
n degrade the more conſiderable part of the ſpe- 
ics, Dottrines like theſe, ſo agreeable to the po- 

| pulace, were embraced with avidity, and kindled 
A x ve minds of the vulgar thoſe ſparks of rebellion 
| i wa toon blown into a flame by the inſo- 
. eq lectors appointed to gather the new 
Lad 138 1. The inſurrection began at Dept- 
_—_— * where one of the tax-gatherers, go- 
"ue WY of Walter, a Tyler by profeſſion, 


ile, e 


e 


ſhered in by a dreadful plague, which broke 


The Scots 
ok advantage of this calamity, by making ir- 


ed many towns and villages, but likewiſe com- 


em for their conduct, propoſed a treaty of peace, 
Which being gladly embraced by the Scots, was 


As the money was imme-- 
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| tory to his dignity, and dangerous to his life. 
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(afterwards better known by the name of Wat 


1381. 


Tyler) demanded three groats for one of his daugh- 
ters. The peaſant refuſed to comply with the de- 
mand, utging, that ſhe was under the age pre- 
ſcribed by act of parliament. The inſolent tax- 
gather told him ſhe was not, offered to produce a 
very indecent proof to the contrary, and, at the 
ſame time laid hold of the girl. Enraged at this 
inſolence, Tyler beat out the fellow's brains with 
his hammer. The action was highly approved by 
the populace of the neighbourhood, who inſtantly 
flew to arms, and their example was ſoon followed 
by the peafants of Eſſex, Surry, Suſſex, Hertford- 
ſhire, Suffolk, Norfolk, Cambridge, and Lin- 
coln. The place appointed for a general rendez- 
vous was Blackheath, where the inſurgents aſſem- 
bled to the amount of too, oo men, under their 
principal leaders Wat Tyler and Jack Straw. 

The number of regular troops then in the king- 
dom was very inconſiderable, ſo that the govern- 
ment was thrown into the utmoſt confuſion, and had 
every thing to fear from this lawleſs aſſembly. In 
this critical ſituation a council was called in the 
Tower, where a reſolution was taken to ſend a 
meſſenger to the inſurgents, to enquire the cauſe of 
their tumultuous meeting. The mutinous rabble 
received the meſſengers with the moſt haughty in- 
ſolence; and returned forzaniwer, © That they 
were come to ſpeak to. the kihg about certain impor- 
tant affairs; and deſired he would repair to the camp 
in perſon, and hear what they had to propoſe.” 
Many of the council, particularly the archbiſhop 
of Canterbury, and Sir Robert, Hales, the trea- 
ſurer, oppoſed the king's going in perſon to treat 
with the rebels; thinking it at once both deroga- 
But 
it being repreſented to the council, that the inſur- 


—_— 


1] gents were in full march for London, and that it 


would be impoſſible to prevent their gaining ad- 
mittance into the city, the king went down the ri- 
ver in a barge, as far as Rotherhithe; but on ap- 
proaching the ſhore, perceived ſuch ſymptoms of 
tumult and inſolence, that he thought his perſon in 
danger, and, putting back, returned to the Tower. 
By this time the inſurgents approached London, 
where, being joined by the city rabble, they threat- 
ened to burn the ſuburbs firſt, and then the capi- 
tal itſelf, if the gates were not immediately 
opened. Intimidated by this threat, which they 
were able to carry into execution, their demand 
was complied with. They entered the city, and 
immediately gave a looſe to every ſpecies of excels. 
They plundered the houſes of the molt wealthy 
citizens, and abuſed their perſons, together with 
thoſe of their wives and daughters. A party of 
them ran immediately to the duke of Lancaſter's 
palace in the Savoy, and ſoon reduced that magni- 
ficent ſtructure, together with .all its ſplendid fur- 
niture, to aſhes. Another party ſet fire to the 
Temple; while a third repaired to the elegant mo- 
naſtery of St. John of Jeruſalem, at Clerkenwell, 
near Smithfield, and burnt the whole ſtructure, to- 
gether with all the books, records and papers. 
The inſurgents continued their riotous proceed- 
ings, in different places, the whole night, and 
early the next morning divided themſelves into 
three bodies. The firſt diviſion, under Jack Straw, 
marched to Highbury-manor, about two miles to 
the northward of London, The ſecond retired to 
| Mile-End ; and the third, under the command 
of Wat Tyler himſelf, took up their ſtation in St. 
Katherine's, and round the Tower, to prevent the 
eſcape of the miniſters and noblemen who had ta- 
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206 1381. HISTORY or 
ken ſhelter in that fortreſs, and whom the rabble 
had devoted to deſtruction. The king, who had 
alſo retired thither for ſafety, finding the fortreſs, 
which was but weakly garriſoned, and almoſt deſ- 
titute of proviſions, incapable of making any long 
defence, found means to eſcape during the night; 
and hearing that the rebels at Mile-End were the 
moſt tractable, and had expreſſed a deſire of treat- 
ing with the government, he repaired thither,. and 
demanded to know the reaſon of their aſſembling 
in ſo tumultuous a manner; telling them, he was 
their king, and that he was come to hear and re- 
dreſs their grievances. | | 
The rebels inſiſted upon a general amneſty ; the 
abolition of all flavery ; liberty of trade in all 
market-towns,. without paying either toll or im- 
poſt; and that a ſtated rent ſhould be laid upon 
ands, inſtead of the ſervice impoſed npon villa- 
nage. Theſe requeſts the king readily granted, 
but inſiſted on their immediately laying down their 


arms. They obeyed the royal requeſt, and in- 


ſtantly diſperſed, leaving only a few. belonging to 
each pariſh to carry down with them. the charters 
of enfranchiſements and'pardon.. 

But the rebles under Wat Tyler were not to be 
ſo eaſily pacified. Being of a more ferocious diſ- 
poſition, they were determined to revenge them- 
ſelves on the heads of the nation, and, if poſſi- 
ble, carry. the romantic ſcheme of government 
they had formed into execution. Accordingly,, 
while the king was treating with one diviſion of 


the inſurgents, Wat Tyler demanded admittance, 


into the Tower; and the garriſon were fo intimi- 
dated at their numbers chat they refuſed to defend 


the place, and the gates were accordingly thrown 
This puſillanimous conduct raiſed the in- 
ſolence of the rabble to the higheſt pitch; and 
their behaviour was at once both inſblent and bar- 
barous.. They ſeized Simon Sudbury, archbiſhop 


open. 


of Canterbury, then chancellor, and Sir Robert 
Hales, lord-treaſurer, and dragged them to Tower- 
hill, where they were both beheaded. 

But theſe victims, inſtead of ſatiating the ven- 
geance of the rebels, only tended to encreaſe their 
unwarrantable proceedings. Every perſon of any 


note who fell. into their hands fall ſacrifices to 
their lawleſs barbarity. The citizens now ſaw their 


error in admitting ſuch a turbulent multitude into 
the city. Their ſavage practices rouſed them to 
revenge, and recovered them from their conſter- 
nation. Walworth, the lord-mayor, and Philpot, 


one of the aldermen, promiſed the king, that they 


would ſupport him againſt the rebels, provided 
ſome method could be found: to amule them with 
propoſals. Sir John Newton was therefore ſent] 
to acquaint them, that the Efſex men had ac- 


. . +. . | 
cepted certam conditions from the government, in | 


conſequence of which they had retired peaceably 
to their habitations; and that he was impowered 
to offer them the ſame terms, on their making the 
ſame ſubmiſſion. But the ſavage plebeians, fluſhed: 
with their late ſucceſs, had now formed the moſt 
chimerical deſigns; they propoſed to murder the 
king, together with all the whole nobility, and 
bury all government in general anarchy, in order 
to deſtroy every ſpecies of ſubordination, and ren- 
der all men equal. Tyler, therefore, made no 
other anſwer to the king's meſſage, than that he 
would conſent to a peace if he liked the terms. 
Three different charters were ſent ſucceſſively by 
Richard in the ſpace of a few hours, but they 
were all rejected with the moſt provoking inſo- 
lence. 


E3CEANTD:. -- iy; Book I 
The miniſtry and principal men of the ci 
now thoroughly. exaſperated, and Richard, a 
ed. by the lord mayor, and chief officers of 1,, 
den, rode to Smithfield. Sir John Newton 7. 
again ſent to the ring- leader, inviting him ol 
conference with the king, in order that his * 
jeſty, might know his demands, and, if poſſibly 
give his conſent to their being granted. Tyte 
now ſeemed to be alarmed, and moved toys, 
Smichfield, at the head of the rabble, with a ue 
flow pace. Newton told him the King was wal 
ing for him, and deſired he would quicken jj 
march. * Make what haſte you pleaſe yourſ» 
replied the inſolent rebel, © I ſhall take my cn 
time.“ Fhe true reaſon for. this delay aroſe fry 
his expecting a large reinforcement from Her. 
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would. willingly. have deferred the conference jj 
their arrival. 

| But the government was now in a capacity t 
defeat their. ſchemes, and therefore unwilling u 
| ſuffer. them. to exerciſe their ſavage barbarity wy 
longer. The magiſtrates of London had aſſem. 
bled. a large body of well- armed and well-afetel 
] citizens,. and Sin Robert Knolles was juſt arrive} 
at the head of a thouſand veterans.. When: Tyler, 
therefore, came into Smithfield, where the ki 


| fordſhire and the adjacent counties, and therefys 


|. waited: for him, Sir John Newton told him, th 


both decency. and duty required he ſhould be m. 
covered in the preſence of his ſovereign; but th 
; rebellious leader, inſtead of complying, wa: þ 

highly offended, that he would have ſheathed hi 
dagger in Newton's heart, had not the king ſud- 
denly advanced, and drew off his attention, by 
. aſking what he had to requeſt ? Tyler was great 
diſconcerted ; and made ſuch extravagant propo- 
ſals, and delivered himſelf im ſo incoherent a mu. 
ner, that the king could make no reply. H 
demanded that all the antient laws. ſhould be abo. 
lied; that all bondmen ſhould be free; that al 
warrens, parks ahd chaces ſhould be laid open, and 
that every perſon, the poor as well as the rich, ſhou 
have free liberty to fiſh, fowl, and hunt in every par 
{ of the kingdom. He added ſeveral other pats 
i ticulars relative to the levelling ſcheme he had 


1 y 


— 


rr 


formed, but in ſo confuſed. a. manner that the 
were not underſtood. 
The king nat being able to comprehend tix 
meaning of what this illiterate leader had advanced 
Ii nos, no anſwer, which Tyler conſiderings3 
contemptuous refuſal, raiſed his dagger, and at de 
| ſame time laid hold of the. bridle of the king! 
horſe. Walworth, the mayor, who had with di 
|: culty curbed his reſentment at the behaviour d 
| this audacious rebel, was now ſo exaſperated tht 
he rode up to him, and ' diſcharged fo violent! 
blow on his head with the mace he carried in i 
| hand, that Tyler fell, ſenſeleſs. from his hor 
| eg Philpot with his ſword immediately diſpard 
ed him. | 
+ As ſoon as the Kentiſh-men ſaw their leader fal, 
they immediately made preparations for ta, 
ſevere revenge, and a dreadful laughter mig 
| have enſued, had it not been for the great cs 
and amazing preſence of mind of Richard. 
rode up alone to the incenſed multitude, whom 
| addrefled with a chearful, but reſolute air in 0 
do this effect: © My good people, whit b 
« meaning of this diſorder ? Would you kil Fi 
« king? Give yourſelves no concern about * 
« death. of that traitor : I will be your cab 
«© follow me, and you ſhall have whatever f. 


[| © can reaſonably deſire,” 


Alfter ſaying m 
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4 040 of Ilington; and the nſurgerits, confound- 


| ed at 


Nguilty. 


en, and they immediately diſperſed. 


thoſe in the other parts of the kingdom, that they 
ere glad to lay down their arms, and ſubmit to 
me king's mercy. The charters. of enfranchiſe- 


= ceded to mutual 


ect, whil 


1382. een 
turned his horſe, and moved towards the 


the death of their leader and magnanimity 
of Richard, implicitly followed him, without know- 


Knolles ; in conſequence of which 
down their arms, and begged for quar- 


number of them to death, in order to 
among thoſe who had aſſembled in 
of the kingdom; but Richard, with | 
equal juſtice and lenity, obſerved, that as many 


Wh ad joined them more from force than inclination, | 
Ihe was not willing to puntfh the innocent with the | 


He therefore granted them a general par- 


Richard now returned to the city, where he 


onferred the honour of knighthood.on Walworth 
the lord-mayor, John Philpot, Nicholas Brambre, 
Ind Robert Laud, .aldermen, for their ſignal ſer- 
W.ices on this occaſion; and likewiſe ' beſtowed 


-ants of land to the amount of 1001. per an- 


Bum to the firſt; and 40l. to the reſt, to be en- 
oyed by them and their heirs for ever. 


The reduction of- the Kentiſn rebels ſo alarmed 


ments and pardon granted to the rebels of Eſſex 
ete revoked ; the common people were reduced 


| ; o the ſame ſtate of ſubmiſſion in which they had 
formerly been placed, and ſeveral of the ringlea- 
ders were executed in different parts of the king- 
dom. | RELA 


Soon after this tumult had ſubſided a treaty of 
arriage was concluded between the king, and 


K Anne, ſiſter of Winceſlaus, king of Bohemia. 
e princeſs landed at Dover a few days before 


hriſtmas, and immediately proceeded with her 


eetinue to London. The nuptials were celebrated 
Won the 14th of January following, and the young 
queen was crowned- with | 
minſter-abbey. 


great pomp in Weſt- 


A. D. 1382. In the beginning of this year a 


voſt violent diſpute took place relative to the pa- 
ocscy, and which threatened to involve all Europe 
i confuſion. - On the death of Gregory X. Bri- 
eano, biſhop of Barri, was elected pontiff,, and 


took upon him the name of Urban VI. But his 


paſſionate and turbulent diſpoſition rendered him 
very improper perſon to be placed at the head 
Wot the church. He had not been long ſeated in 

che papal chair, when the cardinals, ſhocked at the 


gervelty of his diſpoſition, . withdrew to Fondi, in 


Wie kingdom of Naples, where they declared the 


Wate election void, and choſe the count of Geneva 


i his ſtead, who took upon him the title of Cle- 


ment VII. He was a perſon of a different cha- 


Aer to Urban, being polite, humane, liberal, 


ind allied to moſt of the princes in Europe. 
Germany, England, Flanders and Hungary, de- 
Flared for Urban: France,. Scotland, Savoy and 
Torraine, for Clement. All, the: religious orders 
ere divided, and the univerſities alſo joined in the 


; onteſt. The two popes; beſtowed: on each other 


he appellations- of Antichriſt and Uſurper, and 

ex communications. Clement 

P a cruſade againſt Richard and his ſub- 

nile Urban not only fulminated his excom- 

unications againſt all the adherents of Clement, 
N N 1 : 


reached u 


Sir Robert would have perſuaded the king 
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| but alſo ſent over a commiſſion to Henry Spencer, 


| biſhop of Norwich, nominating him the leader 


of a cruſade againſt his rival. And with this com- 


| miſſion he ſent the biſhop plenary powers, as his 
. ither they were going. They had no ſooner | 
E-: * jy city than they perceived a large body of 
1 5 "ces marching towards them under the command 
a ir Robert 5 f 
bene immediately feized the whole multitade, 
| | who threW 
ter. 
WA put a 

Witrike a terror 
: Other parts 


legate, to grant the ſame indulgences to all wh6 
engaged in the expedition as to thoſe who carried 
arms againſt the infidels. E 
A. D. 1383. The publication of this cruſade 
in England anſwered the e wiſhes of 
Urban. The nobility, gentry clergy, and almoſt 
all ranks of people, engaged in it with the moſt 
aſtoniſhing ardour. The greateſt diſpatch was 
uſed in embarking the forces, and the biſhop landed 
at Calais on the fourth of May, at the head of 
50,000 foot and 2000 horſe. His firſt attack was 
upon Gravelines, which he took by aſſault. This 
ſucceſs ſo alarmed the inhabitants of Dunkirk 
that they readily opened their gates to the victor, 
and moſt of the towns on the Ka- cgſt as far as 
Sluys, followed their example. | 
Alarmed at the progreſs of the Engliſh, the 
count of Flanders reſolved to lead his forces 
againſt them ; which was no ſooner known by the 
biſhop, than he marched to meet the enemy and 
a bloody battle enſued, in which the count was 
totally defeated. The king of France, at the head 
of an army of an hundred thouſand men, now ad- 


- 


vanced to check the progreſs of the cruſaders. 


The prelate, on a general muſter of his forces, 
found that they amounted to ninety thouſand men, 
occaſioned by the continual arrival of freſh rein- 
forcements from England. But many of theſe 
were the very dregs of the people, and at once ig- 
norant of diſciphne and impatient of command. 
It was, howeyer, reſolved in a council of war, to 
fight the French army; but this was oppoſed by a 
large party of the troops, who inſiſted on their be- 
ſieging Ypres, where they expected to acquire an 
immenſe booty. It was in vain to oppoſe this 
ſtrange determination; and the biſhop, in order to 
prevent à mutiny in his army, was obliged to 
undertake the reduction of that place. The ap- 
proaches were carried on with great intrepedity ; 
ut the. biſhop was at laſt obliged to raiſe the ſiege, 
after loſing great numbers of his men, and re- 
treat to. Dunkirk. From hence he diſpatched a 
meſſenger to Richard. for a reinforcement ; bur 
from the negligence of the king they were not 
ſent. In conſequence of this diſappointment, the 
biſhop gave up all hopes of being able any far- 
ther to oppoſe the enemy, and therefore, em- 
barking with the ſmall remains of his army, re- 
turned to England. | 
Thus ended this mighty enterprize; and no 
farther attempts were made by the Engliſh for ſup- 
porting the claim of Urban to the papacy, IT he 
| other powers, however, on the continent, conti- 
nued to oppoſe each other for ſome years, during 
which many lives were loſt, and the greateſt enor- 
mities committed by the adherents to the con- 
tending diſputants for the pontifical dignity. . 
A. D. 1384. The people had entertained the 
| higheſt idea of Riad, from thoſe diſtinguiſhed 
accompliſhments and abilities which had been ſo 
. repeatedly diſplayed. by his father; and the re- 
markable inſtance he ſhewed of his intrepidity 
and preſence, of mind in appeaſing the, Kentiſh 
rebels, gave them the moſt pleaſing expectations 
of his future conduct. But it was not long be- 
fore they found themſelves greatly diſappointed. 
As Richard advanced in years, the weakneſs of 
his head, and the badneſs of his heart, became 


the more apparent, and his want of conduct and 
| | capacity 


— 
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capacity was too plainly diſcovered by the ſtupi- 
pidity of every ſcheme he formed, and his abſurd 
method of proceeding in every enterprize he un- 
dertook. e | 


The Scots had made great inroads in the nor- 
thern counties of England, and committed the 


moſt violent outrages on the innocent inhabitants. 
In conſequence of this a large army was raiſed to 
chaſtiſe their inſolence. Richard headed his troops 
in perſon, and entered Scotland by Berwick ; 
while the Scots, who dreaded a pitched battle, 
abandoned the low country, croſſed the Engliſh 
borders on the weſt, and plundered the counties of 
Weltmoreland, Cumberland and Lancaſhire. In 


the mean time Richard advanced to Edinburgh, 


and deſtroyed all the towns and villages in his 
way. He reduced that city to aſhes, as alſo Perth, 
Dundee, and ſeveral other places in the low coun- 
try. But when he was adviſed, by his moſt ex- 
perienced officers, to march towards the weſtern 
coaſt, in order there to wait the return of the 
enemy, and take ſevere revenge on them for the 
cruel devaſtations they had made, he fooliſhly re- 
jected their council, and returned with his forces 
to Englana, after putting the nation to great ex- 
pence, and gaining no advantage by the exped1- 
tion. 

A. D. 1386. The French had ſome time formed 
the deſtgn of invading England, and they now de- 
termined to carry it into execution. They accord- 


ingly collected a prodigious fleet and army for that 


Hana 


purpoſe, and all the nobility of France were en- 
gaged in the enterprize. The French army, when 
reviewed at Arras, conſiſted of eighty thouſand 
men at arms, with their followers on horſeback, 
beſides a prodigious number on foot. Twelve 
hundred and eighty-ſeven ſhips of all ſorts were 
ready at Sluys to carry over this numerous army; 
and ſeveral warlike engines of a new conſtruction 
were put on board the fleet. This amazing arma- 
ment engaged the attention of all Europe. The 
Engliſh were intimidated, particularly the citizens 
of London. The militia of the kingdom were or- 
dered to the ſea-coaſt ; the ports and harbours were 
put in a poſture of defence; and all the beacons 
on the coaft prepared for giving the alarm, when- 
ever the enemy ſhould appear. A fleet was alſo 
firted out to guard the channel, and every pru- 
dent meaſure which reaſon could ſuggeſt was 
purſued to render abortive rhe deſigns of the 
enemy. 8 

But this grand ſcheme was in a great meaſure 
fruſtrated by means of the very people by whom it 
was concerted. Ambition and envy, ſo often the 
deſtruction of public undertakings, had poifoned 
the French councils. The duke of Berry, a printe 
of a covetous and aſpiring diſpoſition, was no friend 
to this undertaking, in which he thought neither 
his dignity nor intereſt had been ſufficiently con- 
inlted, and therefore determined to render the 
whole abortive. In order to this, he proceeded 


ſo flow in aſſembling the troops, that it was the 
middle of September before he joined the army at 


the head of his diviſion. T he forces were, how- 
ever, embarked, and the fleet ſailed out of the 
harbour with a fair wind. But they had not left 
their own coaſt above two hours before the wind 
changed to the oppoſite quarter, and a dreadful] 
ſtorm ſucceeded, which, in a few hours, ſcattered 
the whole navy. Some of the ſhips were driven 
back into the harbour of Sluys ; ſome were daſhed 
on the rocks, others foundered at ſea, and many of 
the ſtragglers were taken by the Engliſh. Such 
Was- the end of thoſe mighty preparations, which 
2 


HISTORY or ENGLAND. 


| lodged in his hands. Michael de la Pole, the chan. 


| out the kingdom. 


ſeſſed of great military talents, and had ſerveq i 


pulated that no attack ſhould. be made againlt 40 


adjudged to pay a fine and ranſom to the king; 
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had, for ſome time, ſpread a general terror through, 


A. D. 1387. Richard had, for ſome time 

tted the reſtraint he lay under from his u. 
cles (the dukes of Lancaſter, Glouceſter N 
Vork) and therefore was now determined 
ſhake off their authority, and give a full * 
to his own maxims. He accordingly placed 
confidence in Robert de Vere, earl of Oxf,,, 
young nobleman of an agreeable figure, but a 
very diſſolute manners, more calculated to 1 
rupt the prince than to govern the kingdom. Thi 
favourite engroſſed the affection of Richarg, 3. 
knew not how to ſet bounds to his liberality, , 
created him duke of Ireland, and conferred on hin 
for life the ſovereignty of that iſland; even the 
whole authority of the government was, by degrees 


cellor whom he had created earl of Suffolk, wi 
another of his favourites; but as this man wa; pol 


the army with applauſe, the duke of Ireland vn 
the moſt obnoxious to the people. 

From the great attachment of Richard to the 
two favourites, the princes of the blood, and che 
nobility, ſaw themſelves ſtripped of their powe 
and in order to recover their influence, deterring 
to attack the favourites. Accordingly, an m- 
peachment was drawn up againſt the chancelly 
and the duke of Glouceſter undertook to carry a 
into the houſe of lords. It was, however, thouok: 
der to obſerve the appearance of decency a 
and accordingly the commons ſent a meſſage 
by. t ſpeaker to the king, importing, that un. 
leſs the chancellor was removed, they could not 


proceed in the diſpatch of public buſineſs, N. 1 
chard, little expecting a motion of this natur, 2 
received the addreſs with an indignation he co 
not conceal, He told the ſpeaker very ſharply, A 
That it would better become the parliament ? b 
attend to the buſineſs for which they were ſum- 7 
moned, than to concern themſelves with his fer Nec 
vants.” Nor did he give them leave to renew ther FF 
addreſs : he abruptly left the place, and inmed- st 


ately retired to Eltham in Kent. 

It was no ſooner known that Richard had with 
drawn himſelf from the national council, than! 
meſſage was ſent him by the duke of Glouceſte 
and the biſhop of Ely, deſiring him, in the nant 
of the parliament, to return: declaring, in cat 
of refuſal, that they would immediately dilloe 
themſelves. Richard, finding himſelf unable l 
reſiſt, agreed to the impeachment being carried 
againſt Suffolk; but at the ſame time it was | 


other of his miniſters. The accuſation laid agi 
the earl was at once both frivolous and unjuſt; bu 
innocence was 2 pcor defence againſt the turbul® 
envy of the barons. Suffolk was convicted, and 


and in the mean time was committed to the cults! 
of the duke of Glouceſter, who, as conſtable 
— kingdom, confined him in the caſtle at V ih 
or. 
The impeachment of Suffolk, and the conſe 
quences ariſing” therefrom, were but preludes" 
the intentions of the barons. Glouceſter and Þ 
aſſociates indeed, obſerved their ſtipulatio " 
the king : they attacked no.more of his mines 
but they went much farther by attacking the 1 
power. The king was deprived of his ane 
and the exerciſe of the ſovereign power ny 
to fourteen commiſſioners, whoſe qurifc1ction 1 
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evident; that the party of Glouceſter never meant 
to reinſtate their monarch in his prerogatives. But 
this was not all ; 
ant a commiſſion, under his own hand and ſeal, 
or yeſting this committee with the neceſſary pow- 
ers, but alſo to give his aſſent to a ſtatute, by which 
an perſon who ſhould dare to propoſe a revocation 
of the powers granted to this committee ſhould, 
for the firſt offence, | forfeit his eſtate; and for the 
ſecond be puniſhed as a traitor. 
puſillanimous as Richard was, he, however, at 
the end of the ſeſſion, entered a proteſt againſt 
theſe violent proceedings, declaring, in full par- 
lianient, © that the prerogatives of his crown, not- 


« withſtanding his late conceſſion, ſhould be 
But this pro- 


« deemed entire and unimpaired.“ 
reſt had no effect on the commiſſioners : they pro- 
ceeded to the exerciſe of their office; and the king 
found himſelf deſtitute of all authority. 

After ſome time Richard determined to make one 
bold attempt for the recovery of his power. He 
accordingly aſſembled the judges and lawyers, who 
made no ſcruple of declaring, that che commiſſion 
was derogatory to the royal authority; that thoſe 
who procured it, or adviſed the king to conſent 
to it, were puniſhable with death ; that thoſe who 
compelled him were guilty of treaſon; that 
thoſe were equally criminal 'who ſhould perſevere 


ia maintaining it; that the king had the right of 
WE idolving parliaments when he pleaſed; that the 
WS parliament while they ſat muſt proceed firſt on the 
WE king's buſineſs ; and that they could not, without 
WS the king's conſent, impeach any of his miniſters 
and judges. e 


The duke of Glouceſter and his party no ſooner 


heard of this ſecret conſultation between the judges 
and king, than they immediately had recourſe to 
arms, and demanded that the 
duced the king by their pernicious counſels, ſhould 
be delivered up as traitors to the ſtate. A few days 
WS after they appeared armed before the king, atrend- 
ed by their followers ; when they accuſed the arch- 
es biſhop of York, the duke of Ireland, the earl of 
Es >uffolk, Sir Robert Treſilian, and Sir Nicholas 
Brambre, as public and dangerous enemies to the 
kingdom. Th 
flight, but the reſt were tried, condemned, and 
executed; and ſeveral of the judges and lawyers, 
Pho had taken part with Richard, baniſhed the 
Kingdom. 


perſons who had ſe- 


e duke of Ireland ſaved himſelf by 


During theſe tranſactions the earl of Arundel, 
Who had received a commiſſion as governor of 


ect, and conſtituted lord-high-admiral of Eng- 
and, ſet ſail from that port with a ſquadron, and, 
lling in with a French fleet, took fourſcore of 


heir ſhips, which, he brought ſafe to England, 


er having reduced the iflands of Rhee and 


| lieren. and alarmed the whole coaſt of 
ce; : | | 

A. D. 1388. In the. beginning of Auguſt this 
ear the Scots, taking ad vantage of the great com- 
notions in the Engliſh government, entered Nor- 
9 an army conſiſting of three hun- 
4 ed horſe and two thouſand foot, commanded by 
© earl of Douglas and his ſon, the earls of Fife, 
nn 12 and Dunbar, the moſt celebrated com- 
i ers in the Scortiſh army. They ravaged the 
. = OTE through which they paſſed, and ad- 
ad 15.0 xr a5tthe Bates of Newcaſtle, where the 
enry. Piercy (ſurnamed Hotſpur from the 


ppoſed them. But his troops 


wh 20, 


they obliged the king not only to | 


SB COIN 4 1 ſon to the earl of Nor- 


I beg ested, and himſelf unhorſed in ſingle 


irre MA 


— 


— 
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combat by the younger Douglas, who, having 
ſeized his lance, declared he would carry it to Scot- 
land as a trophy of his victory. 

Inflamed with rage at this misfortune, Hotſpur 
vowed revenge, and ſwore that Douglas ſhould 
not fulfil his intention. He accordingly collected 
a body of ſix hundred horſe and eight thouſand 
foot, and putting himſelf at their head marched 
in — of the enemy, without waiting for a re- 
inforcement of troops that were haſtening to join 
him under the command of the biſhop of Durham. 
The Scots, elated with their late ſucceſs, had un- 
dertaken the ſiege of the caſtle of Otterborn, and 
were lying before that fortreſs, when Piercy, by 
forced marches, reached their camp. Rage had 
ſtifled prudence in the breaſt of Piercy: he would 
not delay the battle a moment, though his troops 
were ſo greatly fatigued with their long marches, 
and night was approaching when he came up with 
the enemy. He attacked the Scots with all the 
ſury of a diſappointed warrior, but the darkneſs of 
the night rendered it impoſſible to continue the 
3 and the two armies ſeparated without ei- 


their obtaining the victory. The moon, however, 


| riſing at midnight, occaſioned the battle to be re- 


newed with great fury, and at laſt victory declared 
in favour of the Scots, but not without the loſs of 
their intrepid leader the earl of Douglas, who fell 
among the ſlain. Piercy, his brother, and about 
an hundred officers of diſtinction, were taken pri- 
ſoners, and twelve hundred of the Engliſh left 
dead on the field of battle. The biſhop of Dur- 
ham, who was advancing at the head of ten thou- 


| ſand men to join Piercy, no ſooner heard of this 


diſaſter than, inſtead of marching againſt the Scots, 
he retired with precipitation to Newcaltle, and 
thereby allowed the Scots to retreat at leiſure with 
their booty and priſoners, 

During theſe tranſactions a commiſſion was ſent 
to the duke of Lancaſter, who had been abroad 
two years, to treat with France about an accom- 
modation for peace; and a truce was accordingly 
concluded between the two kingdoms. 

A. D. 1389. Richard, being now in the twenty- 
third year of his age, reſolved to free himſelf from 
that ſtate of ſlavery, in which he had hitherto been 
kept by his uncles, and the confederate barons, 
He therefore, in a full council held at Eaſter, de- 
clared his intention of directing the affairs of his 
kingdom and houſhold ,by his ſole authority, and 
taking into his own hands the reins of govern- 
ment. Strange as it may appear, no oppoſition 
was made to this declaration ; nor was it long be- 
fore he carried his deſign into execution, He re- 
moved the archbiſhop of Canterbury from the 

office of chancellor, and beſtowed it on William 
of Wickham, biſhop of Wincheſter. The duke 
of Glouceſter, the earl of Warwick, and ſome 
other lords of the oppoſition were removed from 
the council-board. The part of treaſurer was 
taken from the biſhop of Hereford, and that ot 
high-admiral from the earl of Arundel: the keeper 
of the privy-ſeal, all the great officers of ſtate, and 
the houſhold, were changed, and every place filled 
with perſons in whom the king thought he could 
repoſe the greateſt confidence. 

Theſe changes were made without the leaſt op- 
poſition ; and Richard, by paſſing a general am- 
neſty, and giving up ſome ſublidies which had 
been granted him by parliament, acquired the at- 
fections of the people, who calily paſs from one ex- 

treme to another. 


| 


Soon after this giłat change had taken place in 
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the government, the duke of Lancaſter, returned 
from the continent, and effected a reconcihation be- 
tween the king and the duke of Glouceſter, who, | 


in conſequence thereof, was again admitted as a 
member of the council. 


pence for his ſervices, was created duke of Aqui- | 
taine, and inveſted with the enſigns of that 


order. 

A. D. 1390. 
. advocates for the king as they had before 
een for his uncles and their aſſociates. During 


the ſeſſion, which was opened on the 17th of Ja- 


nuary, they gave ſeveral remarkable inſtances of 
their loyalty and affection. In particular they 
paſſed an act, by which they renewed the declara- 
tion, touching the king's enjoyment of his prero- 
gative, with this addition, “ notwithſtanding any 
*« ſtatute and ordinance formerly made in deroga- 
* tion thereof, particularly in the reign of king 
« Edward II.” | 

A. D. 1391. Nor was the parliament which 
met in the beginning of the next year leſs defi- 
cient in ſhewing their affection and loyalty than 
they had been the preceding. They 1 the 
king a whole tenth and fifteenth to defray the ex- 
pences of his voyage to France, whither he was in- 
vited by Charles to effect, if poſſible, a laſting ac- 
commodation with that monarch. In the mean 
time commiſſioners were diſpatched to treat with 
the French court on the buſineſs; and it was a- 
greed that a congrels ſhould be held at Amiens, in 
order that the treaty might be concluded and rati- 
fied in the preſence of the two-monarchs. 

A. D. 1392. In conſequence of this agree- 
ment Charles king of France, with his. brother 
and uncles, repaired to Amiens, and Richard pro- 
ceeded as far as Dover in his way to that place; 
but whether or no he altered his mind of his 
own accord, or was diverted from his purpoſe by 
the repreſentations of his council, is uncertain :. 
his voyage, however, was laid afide, and he re- 
mained at Dover Caſtle with the duke of Glou- 
ceſter, while his other two uncles, the dukes of 
York and Lancafter, with the earls of Hanting- 
don and Derby, and. other noblemen, proceeded 
to Amiens, in quality of ambaſſadors and pleni- 
potentiaries. They were met on the road by the 
dukes of Berry and Burgundy, and, during their 
ſtay at Amiens, magnificently entertained at the 
expence of the French king. But ſo many diffi- 
culties aroſe in the courſe of the conference, that 
nothing more was done, than prolonging the truce 
till Michaelmas in che following year. 

A. D. 1393. The parliament met on the 20th 
of January, and the buſineſs firſt deſigned to be 
taken in hand was, the peace with France ; but this 
was poſtponed on account of advice being received 
that Charles, from a diſorder in his brains, was in- 


capable of holding the reins of government, and | 
that the affairs of that kingdom were in the utmoſt |} 


ſtate of confuſion. The commons, however, 


granted the king an additional ſupply, in cafe a | 


war ſhould take place either with France or Spain, 

A. D. 1394. In the beginning of this year 
conferences were again opened for concluding a 
treaty of peace with France ; but ſo many diſputes 
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On the 7th of June this year Richard ſuſtained a great 
lofs by the death of his queen, who paid the debt of na- 
rure at Shene, From her many excellent virtues ſhe obtained 
the title cf Good Queen Anne; fo that it is no wondey her 
death was univerſally lamented by the whole nation. Richard 
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Lancaſter, as a recom- 


The parliament became now as. 


I] Having made the neceſſary preparations for the 
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took place relative to the ſuperiority of Guin, 
{ that they did not produce the wiſhed-for effect 
and the whole terminated by prolonging the trug 


| for five years. WI 


. 


A. D. 1398. This year ® 
refolution of going over to Ireland, the cauſe o 
| whieh aroſe from the following cireumſtances. The 


U 


| Engliſh noblemen, who poſſeſſed large eſtate; in 
that kingdom choſe rather to reſide in England, ſa 
that Ireland was left-almoſt defenceleſs, and expoſes 
to the ravages of many of the ferocious natives, wh, 
took care to avail themſelves of ſo favourable 2 
| opportunity of recovering their antient poſſeſſions 
| Fheſe they took by force of arms, and plundered 
| all the veſt of the country belonging to the Eng. 
| liſh, fo that the revenue, which was very conſider. 
| able in the late reign, was now not ſufficient tg 
| defray the expences of keeping forces in that 
Kingdom. 


expedition,, Richard, after appointmg the duke 
of Vork guardian of the kingdom during his ab- 
| ſence, fer out for Wales, accompanied by the 
duke of Glouceſter, and the earls of Marche, 
Nottingham and Rutland; and embarking a 
Milford-haven, landed in Freeland with an army of 
50,000 men. 
The arrival of Richard, at the head? of fo poy. 
erful an army, ſtruck a general panic among the 
Iriſh, mnny of whom retired to their faſtneſſes 
for ſafety, while the reſt immediately ſubmitted 
to Richard, who treated them with the greateſt 
clemency. He not only gave them a free pardon, but 
even allotted penſions to their chiefs, and, by 
thoſe meaſures, endeavoured. to allay their natural 
ferocity. The earl of Nottingham was empoyered 
to receive, in the king's. name, the ſubmiſſion and 
homage of all the Iriſh in Leinſter, who accord- 
ingly gave bonds for their future peaceable be- 
' haviour, Many chiefs of other parts of the king- 
dom came in, and in particular O'Neal, lord pa- 
ramount over the other princes in Ireland, who 
voluntarily tended allegiance to the king of Eng- 
land; and did homage to him at Drogheda. Hi 
example was followed by moſt of the other princes, 
who engaged for themſelves, and their clans, i 
maintain the peace of the kingdom. 

Richard,, in order to complete the favourable 
impreſſion he had made on the minds of thelt 
people, determined to keep his Chriſtmas in Dub- 
lin, and invited all the Iriſh chiefs to a grand en- 
tertainment in chat city, where he conferred upon 
them the order of knighthood, and encouragtt 
them to adopt the Engliſh cuſtoms, drels, and 
way of living. In ſhort, he conducted himfdl 
with ſuch moderation and prudence as to acute 
the general affection and eſteem of the native Ini 
the greater part of whom voluntarily ſubmits 
to his goverment... | 

While Richard was in Treland, fome diſturbance 
took place in London, owing to the conduct 0 
| the followers of Wickliff, he had: acquired db 


— 
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| title of Lollards, and were become fo. prefunp 
tuous as to preach, write, and openly declain 
| againſt the eſtabliſhed religion . Protect 

ſome powerful rioblemen, they impeached rhe 0 


i 
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was ſo deeply a ected at this mefancholy event, thit be © 
for . quite diſconfolzte ; nor could he ever after bes 
the fight of the place where ſhe-expired.. | ce, tt 

+ The Lollards denied the doctrine of the real b 
merit of confeſton and monaſtic vows, and the laren 


Car. II. . 1396, 
als and doctrines of the clergy, and a writing, 


: ing the articles of the charge, was laid 
commas the parliament by Sir Thomas Latimer, and 
other members, who had adopted their principles, 

Alarmed at ſo deſperate an attack upon their 
order, the archbiſhop of York, and the biſhop 
of London, immediately repaired to the king at 
Dublin, and inveighed ſo ſtrongly againſt the 
Lollards, as being enemies to the church and 
tate, that Richard declined his deſign of ſtaying 
longer in that city, and therefore returned to Eng 
land, in order to put a ſtop to the proceedings of 
S hoſe diſturbers of the public peace. Accord- 
T ingly, on his arrival, he iſſued out a proclama- 
ton, threatening the Lollards with death, if they 

continued to propagate their erroneous tenets ; and 
the chancellor of Oxford was ordered to expel all 

F choſe who were ſuſpected of favouring their opinions, 
W Theſe meaſures put a check to the proceedings of 


r the che Lollards, who thought proper for their own 
duke WR fafety, to remain ſilent, and not publickly endea- 
$ ab- F your to propagate doctrines ſo repugnant to the 
the rwanquillity of the ſtate, is be 
uche, WES A. D. 1396. As the late queen had died with- 
ng at E out iſſue, it was now thought adviſeable by the 
my of council that Richard ſhould enter into a ſecond mar- 
Triage, in order to prevent thoſe troubles which 
pov- might ariſe ſnould he die without a legitimate off- 
g the Eſpring. They accordingly (abſurd as it muſt appear 
tneſſes Ito every thinking Ne pitched upon Iſabella, 
mitted Weldeſt daughter of the French king, as the moſt 
reateſt ſuitable conſort for the Engliſh monarch ; and the 
In, but E-rchbiſhop of Dublin, the biſhop of St. David's 
id, by Switch ſeveral of the firit noblemen were ſent to de- 
natural mand that princeſs in marriage. They were or- 
owered dered to inſiſt on a conſiderable portion, and em- 
on and {powered to offer ten thouſand marks a year for 
accord. Her jointure. Theſe propoſals being laid before 
ble be- he council of France, ſome of the members 
e king- Hinted how inconſiſtent it would be to treat of a 
ord pa- Qnarriage previous to the concluſion of a peace; 
di who Put the duke of Burgundy wiſely obſerved, that 
ff Eng- Wt was the moſt probable expedient to effect and 


a. Bs 
princes, 
Jans, © 


onſolidate a laſting accommodation. At length, 
Wl! difficulties being removed, it was unanimouſly 
ereed that Richard ſhould marry Iſabella, and re- 
Weive with her a portion of eight thouſand franks 


1caarable n gold, at yearly payments: that he ſhould ab- 
of theſe Plutely renounce all claim to the crown of France, 
in Dub WWther from his own hereditary pretenſions, or 
rand en- y virtue of his marriage : and, laſtly, that the 
red vpon Wuce ſhould be prolonged for twenty-five years. 
courag Theſe points being ſettled, the young princeſs, 
reſs, aud Wough only in the eighth year of her age, was 
| himſdl Wtitled queen of England, and affianced to Rich- 
o acquire d by the earl of Nottingham as proxy. In the 
tive Ini, Nonth of October following the king went over 
ſubmit Calais, where the marriage ceremony was per- 
| rmed.in the church of St. Nicholas by the arch- 
turbance ſhop of Canterbury; and the young queen was 
onduct d en after crowned with great ſolemnity in the ab- 
wired de church of Weſtminſter. . 
preſun?” A. D. 1397. This ſtrong alliance with France 
declam e great offence to the Engliſh in general, who 
ected j ( contracted a violent antipathy to the people 


"nb 


that nation ; and they were farther irritated by 
indiſcretion of the king, who, ſoon after his 


D They maintained, that the numerous ceremonies 
the v were deſtructive of true piety; that the ſcripture 
die rule of faith ; that the church was dependent on 


abe, aud ought" to pofleſs no temporal wealth ; and that 


Fenn 
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return from the continent, delivered up Breſt and 
Cherbourgh into the hands of the French 


The conduct of Richard was far from being cal- 
culated to procure the reſpe& of his ſubjects, 
Indolent in the affairs of government, and a ſlave. 
to pleaſure; under the dominion of favourites, 
on whom he profuſely laviſhed the revenues of the 
crown, and the grants of the people; and ſully- 
ing the dignity of his rank by admitting perſons 
of very mean condition to his familiarity ; he was 
looked upon with contempt by the people, who 
ares him as a perſon totally unworthy -of 
wearing the Engliſh diadem. | 

Not only the people in general, but. alſo many, 
of the principal nobility, were highly incenſed 
againſt the king for his injudicious conduct, but 
none more than the duke of Glouceſter. That 
prince, to ſhew his diſguſt, abſented himſelf from 
the court; hardly ever appeared in council but to 
oppole the meaſures of adminiſtration ; and threw 
out the moſt ſevere invectives againſt the govern- 
ment, the long truce concluded with Charles, and 
the marriage of Richard with the daughter of that 
monarch. 

The miniſtry were greatly alarmed at the pro- 
ceedings of Glouceſter, and the king, whoſe pre- 
cipitate temper admitted of no deliberation, or- 
dered him to be unexpectedly arreſted. Accord- 
ingly, a plan being laid for the purpoſe, the duke 
was ſeized, hurried on board a ſhip lying in the 
river ready to receive him, and taken over to Ca- 
lais, where it was thought he could be ſafely de- 
tained in cuſtody, The duke's aſſociates, - the 
earls of Arundel and Warwick, lord Cobham, Sir 
John Cheney, and other perſons of diſtinction, were 
alſo the next day arreſted; and, in order to pre- 
vent any popular clamour that might be made 
on the occaſion, a proclamtion was iflued out, de- 
claring, that they were arreſted on charges of trea- 
ſon, and ſhould be tried by the great council of 
the nation, which he ſummoned to mcet on the 
firſt day of Auguſt at Nottingham. | 

The parliament met according to appointment, 
and ſuch was the venality of the members, that 
they entered with violence into the meaſures of 
the king and his dependents. They annulled the 
act of amneſty which Richard had voluntarily con- 
firmed, and exhibited articles of impeachment 
againſt the duke of Glouceſter, and archbiſhop of 
Canterbury, the earls of Arundel and Warwick, 
with other noblemen, ſeveral of whom were tried, 
condemned and executed, - for having been en- 
gaged in former attempts againſt the crown, not- 
withſtanding the pardon they had received. | 

Among thoſe who ſuffered death was the earl 
of Arundel, and the king himſelf was mean enough. 
to be a ſpectator of the tragic ſcene (attended by 
the earls of Kent and Nottingham) which he be- 
held with all the ſymptoms of brutal pleaſure, 
When the earl came upon the ſcaffold, he turned 
to Nottingham, his ſon-in-law, and ſaid, © My 
lord, it would ſurely have better become you 
© to have been abſent on this occaſion ; you ſeem 
« to triumph in my ſufferings ; but remember, 
ce the time is coming, when your own misfortunes 
« may furniſh the like triumph to your enemies.” 
The cruel treatment of this gallant nobleman — 
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cited a general clamour among the people, who 
3 declared he fell a martyr to the the li- 

rties of his country. His life was ſpent in a 
ſeries of brave actions. He had boldly endea- 
voured to preſerve his country's liberty, in oppo- 
fition to vice, weakneſs and venality, with ſo uni- 
form a tenor of conduct, that he was never known 
to deviate, in the leaſt point, from the principles 
he poſſeſſed. 

As for the duke of Glouceſter, it was not Rich- 
ard's intention to allow him the chance of a trial. 
He knew- that nothing of a treaſonable nature 
could be proved againſt him, and as he was de- 
termined, at all events, to diſpatch him, he ſent 
a private commiſſion to four ruffians at Calais, 
who ſmothered the unhappy nobleman between 
two feather-beds ; after which they ſtripped the 
body, and laying it under the cloaths, pretended 
he died of an apoplexy. Such was the mi- 
ſerable and untimely end of Thomas of Wood- 
ſtock, duke of Glouceſter, who, though not ex- 


empt from avarice and ambition, was neverthe- | 


leſs - brave, open, fincere and patriotic ; and 
firmly attached to the conſtitution and intereſt of 
his country. 3 

No ſooner. were the dukes of York and Lancaſ- 
ter informed of the cruel murder of their brother, 
than they immediately haſtened to London at the 
head of a numerous body of forces, threatening 
to take the molt ſevere revenge on the authors of 
this execrable tragedy, not excepting even the king 
himſelf. Richard had, however, taken all the 
precautions neceſſary to divert the force of the ex- 
peed ſtorm. He had not only gained over the 
parliament to his devotion ; but alſo collected an 
army of twenty thouſand veterans, and ſtationed 
them in the neighbourhood of London. Nor did 
he depend on theſe forces; he had recourſe alſo to 
the milder method of negotiation, and the two 
brothers, finding that all oppoſition would be in 
vain, liſtened to an accommodation. 

A. D. 1398. The parliament met at Weſt- 
minſter on the 29th of January, and the firſt point 
of importance that came under their cognizance 
was, a charge exhibited againſt the duke of Nor- 
folk, by the duke of Hereford, who accuſed him 
of having ſpoken in private many ſlanderous and 
ſeditious words againſt the king. Norfolk gave 
him the lie, and offered to prove his innocence 
by ſingle combat, a method of trial then autho- 
rized by the laws of the kingdom. The chal- 
lenge was accepted, and the diſpute ordered to be 
decided according to the laws of chivalry, in 
preſence- of the king and his whole court. Ac- 
cordingly borh the dukes appeared on the day ap- 
pointed, the trumpets founded, and they were 

paring to ruſh againſt each other, when the 
king prevented their encountering, by ordering 
them to wait till he ſhould conſult his council, 


and determine the diſpute without bloodſhed. 


He -accardingly retired, and the two combatants 
returned to their reſpective chairs, which were 
placed on the ſpot, as was cuſtomary on thoſe oc- 
caſions. Some time after a proper officer. arrived 
from the king, and ſilence being proclaimed, he 
pronounced the determination of the council, the 
{ſubſtance of which was to this effect. That as 
both 'the potent we defendant had 8 

in the liſts, their courage was ſufficientl 
— and the king, with the advice of his 
council, had agreed, that the earl of Hereford 
ſhould, on pain of death; within fifteen days, 
depart the k. 


ngdom, and go into exile for the 
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— of ten years, and that the earl of Norfolk 

ould be baniſhed for life, becauſe he had nor 
been able to clear himſelf of the accuſation lad 
to his charge. 1 

The earl of Norfolk, knowing he had no favou. 
to expect from Richard, retired firſt into Germany 
and from thence to Venice, where he ſoon after 
paid the debt of nature. The duke of Herefq,q 
who had ſome favourable expectations, waited on 
the King to take his leave before he quitted the 
kingdom, and this ſubmiſſive and reſpectful he. 
haviour had ſuch an effect on Richard, that he 


| remitted four years of the time aſſigned for his 


baniſhment ; and alſo empowered him, by letter, 
patent, to enter into immediate poſſeſſion of any 
eſtates that might fall to him during his exile. 

A. D. 1399. The earl of Hereford had leſ 
the kingdom but a few months, when John ot 
Gaunt duke of Lancaſter, paid the debt of nature 
and Hereford, in conſequence of his rights, and 
the letters patent he had received, deſired to he 
put in poſſeſſion of the eſtates of his father, By: 
Richard, contrary to every tie of honour and ho- 
neſty, denied his requeſt, and not only revoked the 
latters patent he had given to Hereford, and con- 
fiſcated all his perſonal eſtates, but likewiſe de- 
creed that his baniſhment ſhould be perpetual. 

It is little to be wondered at that a nobleman ot 
Hereford's rank and character ſhould be highly ex. 
„ at ſuch complicated injuries. He v 

a bold and enterprizing ſpirit ; had given proof 
of his courage and abilities both at home and 4. 
broad ; was beloved by the people, and adored by 
the ſoldiers, He was always cool, ſedate and pri- 
dent ; and was conſidered as the only Engliſh prince 
that deſerved the public confidence and eſteem. 
His misfortunes were lamented, and the injuries he 
had rec ved complained of by all ranks of pev- 
ple. He was ſecretly invited to return to Eng- 
land, and affured of being ſufficiently ſupported 
in the recovery of his lawful inheritance. 

Hereford, now duke of Lancaſter, determined 
to accept this generous offer; and an event ſoon 
happened which gave him all the advantages he 
could deſire. Roger Mortimer, earl of Marche, 
lord lieutenant of Ireland, had been lately killed 
in a rencounter with a ſmall party of the Iriſh; 
and Richard, in order to reduce the rebels to ſub- 
jection, and revenge the death of Mortimer, r. 
ſolved to paſs over into that iſland, and head bl 
army in perſon. He accordingly embarked 
Briſtol, and after a ſhort paſſage landed at Water 
ford, at the head of -2000 men at arms and 10,900 
archers. Struck with conſternation at ſeeing Ut 
king of England at the head of ſo powerful ib 
army, the moſt conſiderable part of the eb 
ſubmitted, and the reſt were ſoon reduced to obe- 
dience. 

In the mean time the duke of Lancaſter ei- 
braced the opportunity of returning to Englal 
He embarked at Nantes, with a retinue of. f 
perſons, and landed at Ravenſpur in Yorks 
where he was immediately joined by the lords Wir 
loughby, Roſs, D'Arcy, and Beaumont, ard 
veral gentlemen of diſtinction, attended by 4 f 
merous body of vaſſals and adherents. A fev (if 
after, his party was increaſed by the arrival of dl 
earl of Northumberland, with his ſon Hot 0 
Piercy, and his brother the earl of Welimh 
land, at the head of ſuch a numerous b 
forces, that Lancaſter's ſmall retinue ny 0 


creaſed to an army of 60,000 men. I 4 


now took a ſolemn oath, that his ſole del 4 
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1 5 was that of recovering the duchy 
2 — unjuſtly detained from him. At the 


3 ume time, he invited all his friends in England, and 


lovers of equity and their country, to ſecond 


5 im in this reaſonable and moderate bee p 


Vork, who was left guardian of the 
beds roo: the king's abſence, aſſembled an ar- 
: of 40,000 men, and marched at their head to 
Ft. Alban's; but upon reviewing his forces, the 


adiers declared to a man, that they would not 


ainſt Henry of Lancaſter. The 
"ardian himſelf did not, indeed, ſeem to be well 
igected to the cauſe he had undertaken to defend: 


WS. nade no difficulty of declaring, that he would 


E.cond his nephew in recovering his juſt rights. 
I. is, therefore, no wonder that he liſtened to a 
» 


ſent him by Henry, who entreated him 
3 e a loyal and humble ſupplicant in 


e recovery of his legal patrimony. The guar- 


ian was ſo far from oppoſing, that he yn the 


WSarty of Henry; and the ſoldiers joyfully followed 
ee example of their leader. 


Lancaſter now finding himſelf maſter of the 
&ingdom, marched directly to Briſtol, where ſome 


e Richard's miniſters had ſhut themſelves up, in 


S:der to defend the fortreſs againſt the attempts 
f an enemy, whoſe favour they had no my of 
Pbtaining. The garriſon, however, made but a 


Poor defence: they ſoon ſurrendered, and Henry, 
ielding to the requeſt of the people, ordered the 
il of Wiltſhire, Sir John Buſſy, and Sir John 


reen, who were taken priſoners, to be imme- 


| Wiately executed, without even the form of a 


Wal, | 
Richard no ſooner heard of theſe proceedings 


an he haſtened over from Ireland, and landed 


t Milford-haven with an army of twenty thou- 


Z ind men. But his ſoldiers like the reſt of their 


Prethren, were ſo ſtrongly attached to the for- 
nes of Henry of Lancaſter, that the greater 
irrt deſerted him; and Richard ſoon perceived he 
Fas in no condition of meeting the enemy. Wa- 
Fering and irreſolute, he knew not whom to truit, 
whom to fear. At length he determined to de- 
che remains of his forces, and take refuge in 
ales. He accordingly retired, with the dukes 
= Exeter and Surry, the biſhop of Carliſle, and 
ew other attendants, to Conway-caſtle, propo- 
g to take the firſt opportunity of embarking for 
feland or France, and there wait ſome favourable 
Pportunity of recovering that crown which he 
not then able to defend. 
As ſoon as Henry knew the ſituation of Rich- 
Wo, he immediately diſpatched the earl of Nor- 
umberland to Conway-caſtle, to make his pro- 
ons of loyalty and ſubmiſſion to the king: 
It this was all a deception, and the earl of Nor- 
Imberland, having made himſelf maſter of the 
es perſon, immediately conducted him to 
enry, who was then at Flint-caſtle. Lancaſter 
o ume in conveying his royal captive to 
Wndon, where he was received with the moſt 
Wb arous inſults by the people, and committed 
le priſoner to the Tower. | 
= though Lancaſter had got poſſeſſion of the 
* of the king, he was ve unealy with re- 
d to the beſt method of difoling of that un- 
wary monarch, and ſeyeral councils were held 
2 . At length it was reſolved that 
| 8 e of York, with ſeveral of the firſt no- 
© ſhould be ſent to Richard, in order to 


N him to make a formal reſignation of that 


ſenſib 
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crown they were determined he ſhould no longer 
wear. For ſome time Richard refuſed to ſubmit 
to ſo humiliating a circumſtance ; but at length, 
finding himſelf abandoned by all his friends, and 

fe of his incapacity to reſiſt the torrent of 
popular hatred, he conſented to comply with their 
requeſt. Accordingly, the crown, ſceptre, and 
other enſigns of royalty, being brought before 
him, Richard, in the preſence of a great number 
of lords aſſembled on the occaſion, ſurrendered 
up the whole; after which, taking the ſignet ring 
from his finger, he preſented it to the duke of Lan- 
caſter; at the ſame time deſiring the archbiſhop of 
York, and the biſhop of Hereford, to notify to 
the parliament his reſignation of the crown, and 
to acquaint them, that he wiſhed his kinſman, the 
duke of Lancaſter, might ſucceed him on the 
throne. | 

Though Lacanſter had thus far gained his wiſhes, 
yet he was not perfectly ſatisfied. He was fearful 
that this reſignation would appear the reſult of 
force, and therefore propoſed, that Richard ſhould 
be ſolemnly depoſed in parliament, for his tyranny 
and miſconduct. Accordingly a charge was drawn 
up againſt him, conſiſting of thirty-three articles, 
and laid before the aſſembly, Though many of 
theſe articles were falſe in NY and all of them 
turned chiefly on arbitrary acts, of which the late 
reign furniſhed many ſtronger examples, yet the 
lords unanimouſly found them juſtly laid, and, with 
the conſent of the commons, formally depoſed 
their ſovereign. The only perſon who had cou- 
rage and virtue ſufficient to ſtand up, and plead in 
defence of his oppreſſed maſter, was the biſhop 
of Carlifle, who nobly ſuſtained the cauſe of fallen 
majeſty, amidſt the general diſloyalty and violence. 
But his eloquence was exerted in vain; and the 
duke of Lancaſter, exaſperated at the bold truths 
he uttered, committed him priſoner to the 
Tower. | f | 

As ſoon as Richard was formally depoſed by the 
parliament, the members immediately declared the 
crown vacant ; upon which the duke of Lancaſter 
aroſe from his ſeat, and claimed his ſuperior right 
to it, as being the lineal deſcendant, and right heir 
of blood, from Henry III. Though many ob- 
jections might have been made to this claim, yet 
no enquiry was made by the parliament, whe im- 
mediately accepted it, and placed Henry on the 
throne of England. | 

Thus ended the reign of Richard II. a prince 
who, in the beginning of it, had filled all his ſub- 
jects with the moſt pleaſing hopes of his future 
good government; but, in proceſs of time, through 
the prevalence of baſe and ſordid paſſions, and the 
force of a moſt towering ambition, forfeited a 
crown he might have ſupported conſiſtently. 
with dignity, and the happineſs of his fub- 
jets. But, deſtitute of virtue, diſcretion, and, 
in ſhort, every noble e he ſunk not 
only beneath the majeſty of a king, but the dig- 
nity of a man; and remains, among many others, 
and inconteſtible proof, that moral excellence tran- 
ſcends the moſt dignified title or exalted rank in 
human life. 

Richard acceded to the throne on the 21ſt of 
June, 1377, and his depoſition took place on the 
zoth of September, 1399; ſo that he ſwayed the 
Engliſh ſceptre twenty-two years, three months, 
and nine days. 
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Remarkable Occurrences during the reign of 
Richard II. & 1 


A. D. 


1378 A violent plague raged in the north of England, which, 


a ſhort time, carried off great numbers of the inha- 
bitants. | | 
1381 This year bills of exchange were firſt uſed in England, 
A. violent earthquake in different parts of Europe. 
In the month of December Richard's firſt queen, Anne 
of Bohemia, landed at Dover, ſoon after which ſuch 
a tempeſt aroſe, the like of which had not been known 
for many years. Several ſhips were daſhed to pieces in 
the harbour, and that in which the queen came over 
was ſank. It is further obſervable, that when his ſe - 
cond wife, Iſabella of France, landed in England, a 
like ſtorm aroſe, in which the king's baggage was loſt, 
and many ſhips of his fleet deſtroyed... | 
1383 On the 21ſt of May this year there happened à dreadful 


e e in London, which threw. down ſeveral” 


churches, and many other public edifices, 
About this time the uſe of cannon was project 
Hugh Calverly, governor of Calais, was the firſt 
ſon that uſed them in the Engliſſi ſervice, ' | 

1386 The firſt company of linen-weavers ſettle in England. 

1387 The earl of Arundel the firſt perſon appointed to the of- 
fice of Iord-high-admiral of England. 

This year wine was ſo cheap, that the belt ſold for 20s. 
a tun, and the more inferior ſort, at 13s. 4d. 

1390 In the beginning of this year there happened a violent 
hurricane, which threw down many houſes,. tore up 
trees by the roots, and deſtroyed numbers of cattle, in 
diſſerent parts of the kingdom. 
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; r391- On the ꝗth of july this year the ſun 
39 ' ſcured by thick and dreary clouds between th, ge 

| earth: its beams ſeemed of the colour of blood the 

| © gave litde or no light from noon' till it fa, b 

clouds roſe daily for almoſt fix weeks together, They 

About this time the north and eaſt parts of Egle 
were greatly afflifted with a peſtilence; iwann . 
in the city of Vork only upwatds of eleven thout 

perfons'periſhed in a few weeks. 00 
This year playing cards were invented ſor the 
n: 22 ki rl 9 — q | 
13 his year a dolphin was taken in the river Th 

98 Lendon-bri 2. Its coming ſo far up the prov 

+ conſidere&avan ill omen, which was, in ſome de — 

verified: by the national confuſion that happened jaw 

| after. | 

1 1397 Blackwell-hall * by the eity of London. 

In the month of Auguſt this year Richard began fegt 
ing Weſtminſter-hall, and. cauſed the walls, wind r 
and roof to be taken down and new built, n 

ſtately porch, as it now remains. , 

During this reign it was a cuſtom among the men to wer 

their ſhoes- long and pecked, from the ends of wii 
were ribbands and chains of filver faſtened to the kg 
as well to ſupport. them, as for the ſake of ornamem 

The ladies wore high dreſſes on their heads, with lor 
train gowns, and rode on ſide- ſaddles, after the Wot 
ple of the princeſs Anne of Bohemia, Richard' fu 
wife, who brought that faſhion into this country, jy. 
fore which time they uſed to ride aftride their ty. 
like men.. 


amuſemy 


CH AK; 


III. 


H E N R Y IV. Surnamed of BoLINCGBROKE. 


The firſt King of England of the Line of Lancaſtes, 


Coronation of Henry IV. A conſpiracy is formed to dethrone him, which proves abortive, and ſeverai i 
the principal perſons concerned are put to death. The late king aſſalſinated. Henry paſſes @ law for lin- 


ing heretics. The Welſh make incurſions into the Engliſh terricories. 


Hotſpur Piercy, ſon of the tr 


of Northumberland, engages the Scots, and obtains a complete victory. The family of Piercy join the 
Welſh and Scots againſt Henry. Battle of Shrewſbury, and conſequences thereof. The earl if 
Northumberland, aud ſeveral other novlemen, take up arms againſt the king, but their deſigns ar 


rendered abortive. 
trial. 


the council. 


A. D. N the depofition of Richard H. the 
1399. parliament having unanimouſly placed 
Henry of Lancaſter on: the throne of Eagland, a 


day was appointed for his coronation, which ce- 
remony was accordingly performed, with. great 
magnificence, on Monday the 14th of October, 
by the archbilhop of Canterbury. Or the ſame 
day Henry created his eldeſt fon, then in the thir- 
teenth year of his age, duke of Cornwall, prince 
of Wales, and' ear] of Cheſter, and appointed 
him ſucceſſor to the throne on his demiſe. 

The very next day after Henry's coronation the 
parliament re- aſſembled, and the firſt buſineſs they 
did was, to repeal all the ſtatutes enacted in the 
two laſt parliaments convoked by Richard, and to 
paſs ſeveral new laws, tending, to ſecure the inde- 
pendency of the crown,, and confirming the pri- 
vileges of the' people. They likewiſe deliberated 


agreed, that he ſhould be kept in perpetual con- 


" finercnt ; but in other reſpects, treated according 


1 


| 


on the cale of Richard, when it was unanimouſly | 


The archbiſhop of 'York, who joined in the confederacy, is put to death wilbu 
The earl of Northumberland retires tb Scotland, and from thence goes over to France, It 
returns, raiſes a large body of forces, and engages the royal army, but is defeated and. ſlain. Th 
king is greatly troubled at the miſconduf of his eldeſt ſon the prince of Wales. Some of the kings 
courtiers inſinunte that the prince had formed deſigns againſt his life, upon which he removes bim fri 
The prince acquits himſelf of the accuſation. Henry is ſeized with violent fits, and iit 
prince, thinking him no more, takes the crown from his. pillow ; but the king recovering, and bei 
told who took it, orders him into his preſence, when the prince ſo far acquits himſelf ta the ſatisfaJi 
of his father as to receive his benedittion. Death and charatter of Henry IV. 


| to his rank and quality. He was accordingly f. 
moved from the Tower to the caſtle of Leeds, 
ſoon after to that of Pontefract in Yorkſhire. 

But though Henry was thus placed on the th 
of England by the unanimous conſent and prottt 
tion of the parliament, yet he was far from beit 
' quietly ſeated in the regal chair. His uſurpat® 
was fo palpable, and the prior right of Edman 
Mortimer, earl of Marche (who had retired uo, 
| eſtate near the borders of Wales) ſo clear and 
dent, that it required his utmoſt abilities to {ei 
that crown he had. ſo unjuſtifiably obtained. Ti 
citizens of London, indeed, and the inhabiw? 
of the adjacent counties, were, in general, . 
affected to him; but thoſe of Wales and ® 
' marches, where the Mortimer intereft la), 2 
| which had always been diſtinguiſhed by Rich 
wanted only an opportunity of breaking into Þ 

rebellion. i 

A. D. 1400. Nor were the inhabitants of N 

the only people who. wiſhed tg dethrone che 1 
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Many of the Engliſh nobility, who had 
| ally injured by the late revolution, were 
lgatisfied, that they entered into a conſpiracy, 
1 * determined, if poſſible, to deprive Henry of 
* crown to which he had no legal claim, and to 
place on it the dethroned and captive mo- 


Ak- III. 


VB nonarch. : 
geen mater! 


7 conſultations were held on this buſineſs, 
ait was at length reſolved, that in order to pro- 

Note their deſign, and render their undertaking 
Hucceſsful, they ſhould endeavour to prevail on one 
audlin,. a prieſt, who greatly reſembled Richard 
Toth in ſhape and features, to perſonate him. 


make this part of their plan have the greater ef- 
ct, they agreed to dreſs him in royal robes, and 
Weary him to different parts of the kingdom, till 
e real Richard could be releaſed from his con- 
znement. RF . L 
WS By this ſtratagem they ſoon obtained a prodi- 
ous number of partizans,. and determined im- 
Bediately to carry their deſign into execution. 
Henry was at this time in the caſtle at Windſor, 
d it was agreed, in order to aſſemble a ſufficient 
gumber of perſons without ſuſpicion, to prapoſe a 
Ulting match to be held at Oxford, and to invite 
F enry to be a ſpectator of that manly exerciſe. If 
e accepted the invitation, they imagined it would 
pe no difficult matter to ſeize his. perſon; and if 
e refuſed, they were to march ſecretly to Windſor 
aſtle, where they flattered themſclves with ob- 
aning an eaſy admittance. 
Henry accepted the invitation of being preſent 
& the tournament, but before the day arrived on 
hich it was to be held the earl of Rutland, one of 
e principal conſpirators, went to Windfor, diſco- 
red the whole plot to the king, and obtained the 
omiſe of a pardon. On this diſcovery Henry 
mediately ſet out for London, where he was ſure 
being ſupported by the citizens, and would 
Werefore be in a condition of giving the rebels bat- 
e, incaſe they ventured to approach the capital. 
the mean time the confpirators, ſuſpecting their 
ſign diſcovered, marched immediately to Wind- 
, and ſurpriſed the caſtle, but were confounded 
Wen they found that Henry had made his eſcape. 
enry appeared next day at Kingſton upon Thames, 
WS the head of twenty thouſand men, moſtly drawn 
pm the city; and the rebels, unable to reſiſt his 
Per, diſperſed themſelves with a view of raiſing 
eir followers in the ſeveral counties, where their 
creſt more immediately lay. But they were fo 
eely purſued by the royal party, that the earls of 
Ent and Saliſbury were ſeized at Cirenceſter by 
F inhabitants, and beheaded the next day with- 
ſt farther ceremony. The earl of Huntingdon 
l ſeveral other noblemen were taken priſoners, 
u ſuffered death by the expreſs commands of 
WE «ing. As for Maudlin, after being publicly 
ccd on the pillory to the inſults of the popu- 
he was taken out half dead, and carried to 
| enn. where he was hung up by the heels 
e expired. 
" _y was conſcious this conſpiracy had 
©. 5 - rom thoſe who were ſtrenuous advo- 
„ 3 king, he could not think himſelf 
* chard was alive. That unhappy prince 
+ ” Pontefract Caſtle, where he was ſhewn 
mall remains of royal reſpect. Sir Pierce 


| — (one of thoſe wretches who think no- 


t ele 
1 arbarous for gratifying either their own 
r that of their maſter) determined to 


audlin readily complied, in conſequence of which, | 


II E N R 
| 


| they 


: ? 4 
* 
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deſtroy Richard, and free Henry from the unea- 
ſineſs that he could not conceal. Accordingly he 
imparted his deſign to eight ruffians, who all agreed 
to diſpateh the unhappy prince, not doubting but 

— 2 a noble reward, as the action 


; was too deteſtible for the king to ſeem to command, 


— 


„ 


and too dangerous for any but abandoned ruffians 
like themſelves to undertake. The horrid deſignu 
being formed, Exton and his ruffians ſet out for 


Pontefract Caſtle, in order to execute their bar- 


barous intentions. On the day of their arrival 
Richard perceived, at dinner, that his victuals was 


not taſted as uſual: enquiring the reaſon, he was 


told by the perſon who uſed to perform that cere- 
mony, that the king had ordered it to be omitted ; 
upon which Richard, loſing all patience, ſtruck the 
taſter on the face with his knife, ſaying, „The 
devil take Henry of Lancaſter and thee !”” Exton 
coming in at the inſtant, with five of his attend- 
ants, attempted to lay hold of Richard, who, 
gueſſing their deſign, wreſted a pole ax out of the 
hands of one of them, and defended himſelf fo 
bravely that he ſlew four of the rufans; but at 
length Exton, getting upon a chair, behind him, 
the villain diſcharged ſuch a blow with an ax upon 
his head, that he laid him dead at his feet. And 
thus fell, in the thirty-fourth year of his age, the 
unfortunate Richard II. king of England. | 

Henry well knew that the death of Richard, 
and the execution of thoſe diſtinguiſhed noble- 
men, who had been concerned in the late rebel- 
lion, muſt give riſe to animoſities injurious to the 
royal authority; and therefore determined, if poſ- 
ible, to gain the clergy over to his intereſt. To 
effect this, he caufed a law to be paſted by the par- 
liament, whereby it was enacted, that when any he- 
retic, who refuſed to abjure his opinion, was deli- 
vered over to the ſecular power, he ſhould be com- 
mitted to the flames by the civil magiſtrate. This 
fanguinary ſtatute was the ſource of additional 
diſtreſs to the people, who were already ſufficiently 
acquainted with misfortunes. Nor was it long be- 
fore this execrable law was carried into execution, 
William Soutre, rector of St. Ofithe's in London, 
having embraced the doctrines of Wickliffe, was 
condemned by the ſynod of Canterbury, and com- 
mitted to the flames for entertaining principles con- 
trary to the eſtabliſhed religion, 

A. D. 1401. Encouraged by the unſettled ſtate 
of the Engliſh government, one Owen Glandower, a 
deſcendant of the antient princes of Wales, made 
various incurſions into the Engliſh territories, and 
committed the moſt horrid depredations on the in- 
nocent inhabitants. This produced a troublefome 
and tedious war, which the Welſh prince long ſuſ- 
tained by his valour and activity, aſſiſted by the na- 
tural ſtrength of that country, and the untamed 
ſpirit of the inhabitants. In one of the encounters 
between the Engliſh and Welſh, the earl of 
Marche, who (notwithſtanding what had before 
paſſed between Henry and himſelf) had armed his 
followers in defence of the king, was taken pri- 
ſoner. But the ungrateful Henry ſuffered him to 
remain in captivity ; nor would he permit the earl 
of Northumberland to ranſom him, though he owed 


| his crownto the aſſiſtance of that powerful nobleman. 


The Welſh were not the only people that made 
incurſions into the Engliſh territories. The Scots 
likewiſe took advantage of the unſettled ſtate of 
affairs in England, and committed dreadful ravages 
in the northern counties. The moſt conſiderable 


body, which conſiſted of twelve thouſand men, 
was 
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Shrewſbury, Piercy, who did not fo 
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was commanded by Archibald earl of Douglas. 
Hotſpur Piercy attacked the invaders at Haly- 

down-hill, and a deſperate 'battle enſued, but at 

length the Scots were defeated, and Piercy ob- 

tained a compleat victory. Above ſeven thouſand 

Scots were killed on the field of battle; and the 

earls of Douglas, Fife, Angus, Athol, and Mon- 

tieth, with a great number of other officers- of 
diſtinction, taken priſoners. | 

But this defeat, inſtead of being advantageous, 
was productive of very diſagreeable conſequences. 
Henry no ſooner received intelligence of the re- 
duction of the Scots, than he immediately wrote 
a letter to the earl of Northumberland and his 
ſon, which was full of the warmeſt expreſſions of 
| & 1 qo for their ſervices; but at the ſame time 

ily enjoined them not to ranſom any of their 
priſoners. This injunction was conſidered as an 
arbitrary uſurpation of power, all. priſoners being 

by the military laws which then prevailed) the 
jole property of thoſe by whom they were con- 
quered, 

A. D. 1402-3. Irritated at the proceedings of 
Henry, who, in a great meaſure, owed his crown 
to the Northumberland intereſt, the whole family 
conſpired againſt him, and reſolved, if poſſible, 
to wreſt out of his hands that ſcepter which they 
now thought him unworthy any longer to hold. 

Thomas Piercy, earl of Worceſter, beſides the 
inſult offered by _— on this occaſion, had 
other cauſes to excite his reſentment. .He had 
been made vice-chamberlain and admiral by Rich- 
ard ; loved the perſon of his old maſter and be- 
nefactor while living, retained a grateful ſenſe of 
the benetits he had received after his death, -and 
could not but deteſt Henry as the author of his 
murder, and the uſurper of his crown. He there- 
fore joined his father and brother, to drive from 
the throne a perſon who had no title to fill it, 
and whoſe power was founded on the blood of 
his maſter. 

The plan being concerted, preparations were 
accordingly made by the whole family of the 
Piercies for carrying it into execution. For this 
purpoſe an alliance was concluded with Owen 
Glendower ; and Hotſpur offered earl Douglas his 
liberty without ranſom if he would join the Nor- 
thumberland army, a propoſal which he readily 
accepted, having long borne an inveterate hatred 
to the whole houſe of Lancaſter. 

In a ſhort time a very conſiderable army was 
aſſembled ; but before the troops were ready to 
take the field, the earl of Northumberland was 
ſeized with a ſudden illneſs at Berwick, in conſe- 
quence of which the chief command devolved 
upon Hotſpur Piercy, who led his forces to 
Shrewſbury, in order to join the troops of Glen- 
dower. 

It happened at this time that Henry had a con- 
ſiderable body of forces which were collected to- 
gether for the purpoſe of marching againſt the 
Scots; and therefore no ſooner did he hear of the 
proceedings of the Piercies, than he immediately 
quitted London, at the head of his troops, and 
marched to oppoſe them. On his approach near 

24m: expect 

to be oppoſed by a royal army, was obliged to 
abandon the ſiege of that place, which he had 
Juſt inveſted, and prepare for an engagement. He 
accordingly encamped at Hartlefield near Shrew- 
ſbury, where he reſolved to hazard a battle, 
though he was not then joined by the Welſh forces 
commanded by Glandower. 
WE 2 
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have been thrown ihto confuſion, had not the im. 
petuous/ valour of Piercy and Douglas given y, 
royaliſts an opportunity of rallying. Theſe tay 


* . . » 0 
of troops to reinforce his ſon's army; but hea 


The two armies having made the neceſſa 
parations, the battle was begun, and the ſhoc\, u. 
at once both dreadful and bloody. Henry; i 
fantry at firſt gave way, and the Whole army wollt 


chiefs fought fide by fide, and opened theme, 
a paſſage to the ſpot where the royal ſtandard y, 
erected, and where they knew Henry fought j 
I. both contending who ſhould have g 
nour of encountering the royal warrior, pie 
ſupported that renown which he had acquired i 
ſo many bloody combats ; and Douglas, his a. 
tient enemy, and now his friend, .\till appeaet 
his rival amidſt the horrors and confuſion of te 
battle. Their ardor, however, erer fatal to ther 
cauſe; they charged with ſuch deſperate fur 
and pierced with ſuch rapidity the ranks of th 
enemy, that few of their men could follow then 
They. performed ſuch. prodigies of valour, thx 
they ſoon found themſelves amidſt heaps of dei 
bodies, and the royal ſtandard was thrown to the 
ground. Nor did Henry flinch from the heat a 
battle ; he expoſed his perſon in the thickeſt of th 
fight. His gallant ſon (whoſe military atchiere. 
ments afterwards became ſo famous) followed the 
example of his father; and even a wound which 
he received in his face with an arrow, did not oblige 
him to quit the field. Henry, however, in order 
either to elude the attacks of the enemy upon hi 
perſon, or to encourage his own men by the be. 
lief that he was preſent every where, had dreſd 
ſeveral perſons in the royal garb ; and the ſword 
of Douglas, who ſeemed determined that the king 
of England ſhould fall by his arm, rendered tha 
intended honour fatal to moſt of thole who apper: 
ed in the royal attire. 

But while the two armies, were ſtrenuouſly cots 
tending for the palm of victory, the fall of Hot 
ſpur Piercy, by an unknown hand, decided tit 
— of the {Hh : the rebels were totally routed 
and the royaliſts left maſters of the field. About 
two thouſand five hundred gentlemen are ſaid i 
have periſhed in this ſanguinary conteſt ; but ti 
perſons of the moſt diſtinction in the royal ar 
were the earl of Stafford, Sir Hugh Shirley, & 
Nicholas Ganſel, Sir Hugh Mortimer, Sir Jon 
Maſſey, and Sir John Calverly. About boi 
private men were ſlain, of whom two thirds be. 
longed to Piercy's army. The earls of Doug 
and Worceſter were taken priſoners, the forns 
of whom was diſmiſſed without ranſom on accoul 
of his diſtinguiſhed valour; but the latter, 1 
ſeveral others, were beheaded at Shrewſbur): 

During theſe tranſactions the earl of Nom 
berland, having recovered from his ilInels, : 
marching at the head of a very conſiderable W 
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that he was totally defeated and ſlain, and * f 
king was advancing againſt him at the head of 
victorious troops, he immediately diſband | 
forces, and ſhut himſelf up in Warkworth © 
Soon after the king arrived at York, wh 4 
earl of Northumberland, attended by a fm 
tinue, immediately repaired, in order to l 5 
gize for his conduct. Being admitted wy 
preſence of Henry he pretended that his 
tention in raiſing an army was to mediate ir 
between the contending parties: this Wi g "i 
a very frivolous excuſe ; but the king 1 + 
to drive ſo powerful a nobleman to * | 
mitted his apology, and granted him 4 P. 


The rebellion being totally ſup- 
vr 1125 returned with his forces to Lon- 
=. whither he had not long arrived when a cir- 
E "niſtance happened which gave him freſh alarms. 


would | report Was circulated that Richard was (till 
ein. we, and this report ſeemed to gain univerſal 
en th edit. It was propagated by one Serle, formerly 
fe tay gomeſtic to Henry, who wrote letters to differ- 
neh rt perſons in England, aſſuring them that Rich- 
rd wy d was then in being, and in good health. But 
ght in Wis impoſition was ſoon diſcovered, as alſo. the 
ve the chor of it, by means of Sir William Clifford, 
Piercy MAW overnor of Berwick, who, in order to make 
ired in former breach with the king, delivered Serle up 
his an W juſtice ; in conſequence of which he was tried, 
peut! WW ndemned, and executed, as a traitor to his 
1 of the untry, and a public diſturber of the peace of 
to their e kingdom. 
te fury in the month of July Henry concluded a truce 
of the ich the Scots, which was to continue in force 
w them, il the Eaſter following. 2 
ur, tha A. D. 1405. Henry now thought it adviſeable 
of ded take ſome meaſures for ſuppreſſing the inroads 
1 to the 7 the Welſh, who had continued their depreda- 
e heat of ons on the Engliſh territories. He accordingly 
elt of the W.ied a conſiderable body of forces, and gave the 
tciuere- Jommand to the prince of Wales, who marching 
wed the Nainſt them routed the greater part of their army. 
id which We then advanced farther into the country, and 
ot oblio on after fought another battle in Monmouth- 
in order ire, againſt a body of eight thouſand men, com- 
upon hi Panded by Griffith, eldeſt fon of Glendower, whoſe 
y the be. my was routed, himſelf taken priſoner, and his 
id dreſſed Wncle Tudor killed on the ſport. wry 
the (word BS The victorious arms of the prince of Wales 
the king Night probably have quelled the rebellious Welſh, 
dered tht ad they not been encouraged by the French, 
10 appeu- om whom they expected a very powerful aſſiſt- 
Wnce, The duke of Orleans, who bore great ſway 
ouſly cor Wn that kingdom, regardleſs of the truce ſubſiſt- 
1 of Ho eg with England, ſent an army into Guienne, which 
ecided tit educed ſeveral places belonging to the Engliſh. | 
ly route, Theſe were circumſtances that greatly alarmed 
d. Abo lenry, and he was deſirous, if poſſible, of ſup- 
are ſaid 0 reſing the Welſh rebellion before they could re- 
t; but i ire any aſſiſtance frona the perfidious French. 
royal u effect this he called a council of the nobi- 
Shirley, Vt), prelates as well as laity, in order to ſolicit 
„Sir Join ſubſidy, which, from a liberal ſupply a ſhort 
bout dne before granted, he could not in reaſon de- 
thirds de end of the parliament. But, to his great mor- 
of Doug cation, he met with an unanimous repulſe; ſo 
the ſom ar, for the preſent, his deſigns againſt the Welſh 
on accu ere entirely fruſtrated. . | 
latter, WS Soon after this another inſurrection. took place, 
-wibur). ada powerful party was formed againſt Henry's 
f Nortum erſon and government. The earl of Notting 
illness, n m (fon to the duke of Norfolk, whom Henry, 
lerable bod ie only earl of Hereford, had accuſed of high 
but hea Beaſon, and by that means procured his perpetual 
and that ' ment) and Richard Scroope, archbiſhop of 
> head on I anterbury (brother to the earl of Wiltſhire, 
iſpand 1 5 hom Henry, when duke of Lancaſter, had cauſed 
worth C  _u d be beheaded) continued to harbour the moſt 
| whitnere cable rancour againſt that prince, and they 
y 4 {mal dv reſolved, in conjunction with the earl of Nor- 
r to oy * n to wreak their vengeance on the ene- 
ted * 19 3 their families. They were farther encou— 
his 0 x 1 their deſign by the junction of the lords 
diate 2g * as; Haſtings and Fauconbridge, togerher with 
was 1 V aps number of gentlemen of figure and for- 
; - 1 un — ies counties. 
deſpath Pirators, havyj 
f garde 8 ing gathered together their 


Gar 
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HENRY 
| 


having voluntarily ſurrendere 


IV. 


forces, marched to York, where they publiſhed 4 
manifeſto againſt the king, containing nine arti- 
cles, the moſt important of which were theſe 3 
That Henry, when he arrived in England, had pro- 
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teſted and ſworn, that he came for no other pur- 
poſe, but to recover his private eſtate, without 
having any pretenſions to the crown, which he had, 
nevertheleſs, uſurped : that, like an arch-traitor 
he had impriſoned his ſover eign, compelled 
him to reſign his royal dignity, and then put 
him to death in a very barbarous manner : that 
ſince the death of Richard, he had unjuſtly detain- 
ed the crown from Edmund Mortimer earl of 
Marche, to whom it lawfully belonged ; and that, 
notwithſtanding the repeated folicitations of his 
clergy, he had refuſed to pay the ranſom of the 
earl of Marche, falſly charging that nobleman with 
himſelf priſoner to 
Owen Glendower. That theſe were the cauſes which 
induced them to take up arms, in order to deliver 
the nation from the oppreflion of ſuch a tyrant, 
and ſet the lawful heir upon the throne of Eng- 
land. This manifeſto was circulated through moſt 
parts of the kingdom, by emiſſaries, who had been 
induſtriouſly and numerouſly employed for that 
purpoſe. 

The earl of Weſtmoreland (who had been ap- 
pointed to watch the Scottiſh marches) no ſooner 
heard of this inſurreEtion, than he immediately ad- 
vanced at the head of his forces, hoping to ſurprize 
the rebels before they were prepared for defence. 
In this, however, he was deceived; for, on reach- 
ing Shipton-Moor, in the neighbourhood of York, 
he perceived the inſurgents, amounting to 17,000 
men, drawn. up in excellent order, and ready to 
engage. Knowing his army to be greatly inferior, 
in point of numbers, to that of the inſurgents, he 
had recourſe to ſtratagem, which, however unpro- 
miſing in appearance, was, nevertheleſs, attend- 
ed with the deſired ſucceſs. He prevailed on the 


earl of Nottingham and the archbiſhop of Canter- 


bury to favour him with a conference between the 
two armies, when he heard their complaints with 
great patience, ſeemed heartily to concur with 
them in taking meaſures for the welfare of the na- 
tion, and even undertook to promiſe that Henry, 


{ ſhould give them entire ſatisfaction. 


This artful behaviour had the wiſhed-for effect. 
The earl of Weſtmoreland eaſily prevailed on the 
two confederate leaders to diſmiſs their followers, 
who were no ſooner out of ſight, than the earl's 
guard ſeized the ear] of, Nottingham and archbi- 
ſhop of Canterbury before they could receive any 
ſuccourfrom their adherents. As ſoon as this piece 
of treachery was known, and that two of their 
principal leaders were in cuſtody, the, inſurgents 
were ſeized with the utmoſt conſternation, and con- 
ſulted their own ſafety by immediately laying down 
their arms, and betaking themſelves to flight. 

The earl of Weſtmoreland marched with his 
noble priſoners to York, whither the king ſoon af- 
ter arrived, and, notwithſtanding the remonrances 


of the earl, determined to make them feel his 


reſentment. Henry knew the trial of the arch- 
biſhop, if conducted in the uſual form, would 
prove. both troubleſame and tedious ; therefore de- 
termined to follow the ferocious cuſtoms of the 
age, by putting the primate to death without 
the form of a trial. He accordingly applied to 
William Gaſcoigne, the chief juſtice, to paſs the 
ſentence of high-treaſon on the archbiſhop : but he 
refuſed to act contrary to the laws of his country. 
Sir William Fulthorpe was, therefore, appointed a 

111 judge 
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Judge on this occaſion, who, without any indict- 
ment, trial, or defence, condemned the prelate to 
ſuffer death, and the ſentence was immedi: tely car- 
fied into execution. This was the firſt inſtance in 
England of à capital ſentence being inflicted on a 
dignitary of the church. The earl of Nottingham 
ſuffered the ſame fatewith the archbiſhop, and heavy 
fines were impoſed on ſeveral others who had been 
engaged in the inſurrection. 

As for the earl of Northumberland, he no ſooner 


heard of the fate of Nottingham and the archbi- | 


ſhop, than he immediately ſought his ſafety b 
flying to Scotland, accompanied by lord Bardolf. 


But the unfortunate earl did not long enjoy the be- | 


refit of this aſylum; an event ſoon after happened 
which obliged him to ſeek his ſafety on the conti- 
nent. Robert HI. king of Scotland, was by no 
means qualified to hold the pe” in theſe feroci- 
ous times. He was a prince of a flender capacity, 
but very innocent hee virtues which 
were then ſo far from being admired, that they ren- 
dered him contemptible. His brother, the duke 
of Albany, a prince of a more violent and boiſte- 
rous diſpoſition, aſſamed the reins of government; 
and, deſirous of rendering his power perpetual, 
threw David, the eldeſt ſon of Robert, into priſon, 
where he was inhumanly ſtarved to death. James, 
a younger brother of David, was now the only ob- 
ſtacle that oppoſed the tyrant from moumting the 
throne on the death of his brother. Senſible of his 
ſon's danger, Robert embarked him on board a 
ſhip, in order to ſend him into France, not doubt- 
ing but he would there find ſufficient protection. 
But Robert was deſtined ro misfortunes : the ſhip 
was taken by the Engliſh, and Henry, notwith- 
ſtanding the truce which fubſiſted between the two 
crowns, refuſed to reſtore the young prince 10 li- 
berty. Worn out with grief and infirmities, Ro- 
bert was unable to ſupport this laſt misfortune, 


He ſunk under the weight of his diſtreſs, and left 


the government in the hands of his brother. Henry 
now ſaw all the importance of his acquiſition: 
the duke of Albany was entirely dependent on the 
Engliſh monarch ; becauſe a ſingle attempt to pre- 
Judice the intereft of Henry would be ſufficient to 
pull him from the throne. James was about nine 
years of age when he was firft brought to London; 
and if any ting could atone for this breach of 
faith, it was the excellent education which Henry 
beſtowed upon him, and which afterwards qualified 
him for filling the throne of his anceſtors with honour 


to himſelf and happineſs to his people. From theſc 


circumſtances it is little to be wondered at that the 
duke of Albany ſhould refuſe protection to a no- 
bleman ſo obnoxtous to Henry as the duke of Nor- 
thumberland : he therefore inſiſted upon his imme- 
diately quitting his dominions, with which the earl 
readily complied, and retired to France. 

A. D. 1407. The only remarkable circum- 
lance that happened this year worthy of record- 
ing was, the death of the famous Sir Robert 


Knolles, who had acquired ſuch military renown . 


during the reign of Edward III. He died at his 
country ſeat in Kent, and was buried in White 
Friars church, which himſelf had built. He like- 
wiſe built Rocheſter bridge, and founded a college 
for ſecular canons at Pontefract in Yorkſhire. He 
died at a very advanced age, after having retired 

rivately many years, during which he lived uni- 


verſally beloved and reſpected for his benevolence ; 


and humanity. a 
A. D. 1408. The earl of Northumberland, 


who had retired to France, became now weary of 
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| his exile, and determined to make one more eg 
to remove Henry from the throne. He — 
ingly landed in the north of England With low 
Bardolph, yg his preſence would be ſuf; 
to rouſe the Engliſh to arms. This was far Fs 
being a chimerical conjecture, for he was immeg, 
| ately joined by a party of Scottiſh ſree-booter, , 
as he advanced, found his army daily no 
4 Pleaſed to find the intrabitants had not yet 1 
their affections for his family, he continued fn 
| march, made himfelf maſter feveral call 
| which had been reduced after the fatal bat. of 
j Shrewſbury, and appointed Thirſk in Vorkſhin 
the place of general rendezvous for his army. © 
The government were were greatly alarmed 
the ſucceſs which had attended the earl in this ye 
inſurrection; but there was now no royal 
ready to march againſt the rebels. However, & 
Thomas Rokeſby, ſheriff of Yorkſhire, thinks 
it his duty to ſtop the infurgents, raiſed a conſider. 
ble body of forces, and advanced to meet then, 
The earl of Northumberland was equally deſion 
| of coming to an action with the ſheriff, being per. 
| ſuaded that if he could defeat Rokeſby's forces, le 
ſhould not only diſappoint Henry of fo eſſential 1 
' reinforcement, but alſo engage the city and county 
of York to declare in his favour. He accordine. 
| ly put Iis army in motion, and met Rokeſby 0 
| Barham Moor, where a bloody battle enſued, n 
4 which the rebels, after an obſtinate reſiſtance, bow 
totally routed, and both the earl of Northumber. 
land, and lord Bardolf fell among the lain, Thi 
event, together with the death of Glendower, which 
happened ſoon after, freed Henry from all do. 
| meſtic enemies. No more attempts were made to 
tear the laurel from his brow, and he enjoyed 
0 the crown he had uſurped without any farther op- 
| poſition. 
| A. D. 1409. The coaſts and commerce of Eng: 
land had, for ſome time, been greatly annoyed by 
| a number of French corſairs; to prevent whid 
Henry ordered a ſtrong fleet to be fitted out, unde 
the command of the earl of Kent, who imme 
i ately directed his courfe to the town of Brehat, the 
rendezvous of the corſairs, and inveſted the place 
but the earl was repulſed, after receiving a wound 
in his head, which proved mortal. This diſale 
fo exaſperated the * that they renewed tle 
attack with the utmoſt fury, and in a ſhort time 
carried the place, put all they found in arms to ile 
| ſword, and brought the reſt priſoners to England. 
A. D. 1410. The perſecutions which had bem 
| carried on againſt the Wickliffites, or Lollad 
were far from producing the intended effect: tf 
| continued to encreaſe daily, and many of then 
held places of truſt and power under the goveſ 
ment. The clergy, alarmed at their progrels, i 
termined io carry the laws againſt them into e 
cution with the utmoſt feverity, and, by ſome di 
| tinguiſhed example, prevent them from extent 
ing that influence which threatened the foundatW 
of the eftabliſhed religion. One Bodby, 2 ta 
took upon him to exclaim violently again 
| abſurdity of the real preſence in the ſacrumet 
This perion, therefore, was ſingled out b, 
clergy for exemplary puniſhment. He ua 
| cordingly tried, and condemned to the ſtake; 
the prince of Wales had the curioſity to be 2 fe 
tator of the execution. When the flames ® 
reached the body of the criminal, he cried „ 
ſo horrid a manner, that the prince ordeſt 1 
fire to be removed, and offered the man h 
together with a penſion out of his private p 
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3 prevailed throughout his dominions. 


3 by his ſubjects. 


ot for a conduct the 
—_—0Us, 


otwirhſtanding all the intereſt the 
Ws preſent at the trial, could make in his favor. | 
ung Henry was fo incenſed at the iſſue, that he 
rock Sir | 

on the bench. But the magiſtrate was not to be 
Umidated; he ated with a 


4 ud, © I than 


aua of a jealous and ſuf 
. readily liſtened to the baſe fa 


Cut. III. 141 1. | 

tas the Hines had diſabled him from following his 
buſineſs) on condition he would renounce his opi- 
nion. Bodby, however ſhocked when he firſt felt 


de flames, reſuſed the offered pardon : he loved 


his opinions better than his life, and was accord- 
ingly committed again to the fire, in which he te- 
figned his breath as a forfeit to his faith. 

A. D. 1411. In the beginning of this year the 
Scots renewed their depredations on the northern 
borders of England; and with their cruizers inter- 
rupted the navigation and trade of the Engliſh. 
But they were ſoon ſtopped 1n their proceedings by 


e courage and abilities of Robert de Umfreville, 
WT cice-admiral of England, who entered the Frith 
Jof Edinburgh with ten capital ſhips, and not only 


deſtroyed the greater part of their naval force, but 
. ole coaſt, and brought off immenſe 


. 


plunder. ; 
The parliament this year met on the 12th of No- 


vember, when they petitioned the king that a ge- 
neral amneſty might be paſſed in favour of all his 
© majeſty's ſubjects. Henry readily complied with | 
W their requeſt, in conſideration of which they very 
F liberally granted him the neceſſary ſupplies. At 


the ſame time his three ſons, John, Thomas and 
Humphry, were created dukes, the firſt of Bed- 
ſord, the ſecond of Clarence, and the third of 
E Glouceſter; and Henry's own brother was created 


duke of Dorſet. 


A. D. 1412. Henry had now neither foreign or 
domeſtic enemies to contend with, and tranquillity 
Bu. the king 
could not enjoy that ſatisfaction which was poſſeſſed 
| His days were embittered as a 
parent by the irregular courſes of his eldeſt ſon the 
prince of Wales, whoſe court was the common re- 


eeptacle for libertines, and every other character 
chat could diſgrace human nature. 
Wlunged himſelf, with the utmoſt violence, into 


In ſhort, he 


Wall the extravagancies of debauchery, and bluſhed 
moſt diſorderly and licen- 


But theſe outrages proceeded leſs from a de- 


raved diſpoſition, than the natural violence of his 


emper; and many gleams of ſpirit and magnani- 


iy were obſerved to break through the cloud 
3 phich a wild conduct had thrown over his cha- 
(Ker, and of which the following is an inſtance, 


nc of young Henry's favorites having been in- 


Wicted for ſome miſdemeanor, was condemned, 
prince, who 


William Gaſcoigne, the judge, as he 
ſpirit ſuitable to his 

ordered the prince into 
paſſion in the prince was 


MaraQter, and inftant] 
ſtody. This ſally o 


WE mecdiately ſucceeded by aſudden return of reaſon ; 


W* luffered himſelf, with the utmoſt reſi nation, 


MX conducted to priſon by the officers o juſtice. 

hen the King was informed of this tranſaction, he 
x God I have a judge poſſeſſed of 
much courage to execute the laws, and a ſan en- 


. owed with ſo much obedience as to ſubmit to ſuch 


aſtiſement.“ 


* notwithſtanding this inſtance of modeſty 

ubmiſſion in the prince, Henry, who was 
icious diſpoſition, 
2 . | ggeſtions of ſome 
* courtiers, who inſinuated that his eldeſt 


*5 formed unnatural deſigns againlt his crown 


le inſinuations filed his mind with 


* 


_— 
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| 
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anxious fears, and he might probably have proceed 
ed to fome extremities, in order to ſecure his 
ſafety on the throne, had not his ſuſpicions been 
removed by the prudent conduct of the prince. 

Young Henry was no ſooner el of theſe 
baſe and treacherous aſperſions, than he immedi- 
ately dreſſed himſelf in a — habit, and re- 
paired to court, in order to requeſt a private au- 
dience of the king. Being ned into his fa- 
ther's preſence, he immediately fell on his knees, 
and addreſſed him in words to this effect: Moſt 
dread ſovereign, and honoured father ! It gives me 
the greateſt concern to find that I am ſuſpected by 
your majeſty of an unnatural deſign againſt your 
crown and perſon, which I, more than any other 
ſubject, am bound to reverence and defend. I 
confeſs, indeed, with ſhame and contrition, that 
my irregularities and exceſſes have given ſufficietit 
cauſe 3 your diſpleaſure. But I call upon God 
(who knows the inmoſt ſecrets of the heart, and 
never fails to puniſh thoſe who dare invoke him to 
ſanctify a falſehood) to witneſs, that I never har- 
boured a ſingle thought inconſiſtent with that duty 
I owe your majeſty as my ſovereign and my father. 
Thoſe who charge me with contrary intentions, 
ſeek only to diſturb your tranquillity, and to 
alienate your affections from your ſon and ſucceſſor. 
I would willingly remove thoſe anxieties from your 
mind; I came for no other purpoſe. Let me be- 
ſeech you, therefore, to let my actions be tried by 
the utmoſt rigor, with the ſame ſeverity as if I was 
the meaneſt of your ſubjects; and if I am found 
guilty, in any reſpect, of the atrocious crime laid 
to my charge; if I have ever uſed any expreſſing 
that indicated diſloyalty or want of affection, let 
me be puniſhed as the vileſt miſcreant that ever 
diſgraced the name of fon or ſubject. I will rea- 
dily ſubmit to any puniſhment you may think pro- 
per to inflict. I again, therefore, beſeech you with 
the utmoſt humility, both for the eaſe of your own 
mind, and the vindication of your injured ſon, to 
iſſue the neceſſary orders for making the rigorous 
ſcrutiny I now demand.” 

It is little to be wondered at that ſo ingenuous 
and pathetic an addreſs ſhou:d greatly affect the 
king. He was unable, for ſome time, to ſpeak, 
but at length, recovering himſelf, raiſed the prince 
from the ground, embraced him with tears, and 
aſſured him, that all his ſuſpicions were entirely re- 
moved, and that he would never, for the future, 
harbour a thought prejudicial to his honour and 
loyalty. | ; 

A. D. 1413. But Henry did not long ſurvive 
this affecting interview. His health had, for ſome 
months, been violently declining, and he was 
greatly afflicted with fits, which returned at certain 
intervals, and for a time, bereaved him of his 
fenſes. In conſequence of this dangerous com- 
plaint, (together with ſome ſcruples of conſcience 
concerning the means he had employed to obtain 
the crown, and an idle prophecy, implying that 
he ſhould die in Jeruſalem) Henry wholly dedi- 


' cated his time to devotional duties, and aſſumed 


the croſs, reſolving to conſecrate the remainder of 
his days to a war againſt the infidels. He imparted 
his reſolution to a grand council aſſembled for that 
purpoſe, and began to make preparations for the 
expedition, when his fits increaſed to ſo violent a 
degree, that he was obliged to decline his reſolu- 
tion, and prepare himſelt to take a final leave of 
the world. ; 

Henry had been ſo frequently in danger of 


loſing his crown, that his imagination _ to 
| ave 
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have been ſtrongly impreſſed with that idea, which 
increaſed, as his ſtrength and reaſoning faculties 
decayed, even to a degree of childiſh anxiety. He 
would not ſleep unleſs the royal diadem was laid on 
his pillow. One day he remained ſo long in a 
ſwoon, that his ſervants thought him actually dead; 
and the prince took the crown from the pillow, and 
carried it into his on apartment. The king re- 


ö 


covering the uſe of his ſenſes, and obſerving the 
diadem was removed, aſłked who had dared to take 
it from his pillow ? and being told, he ordered the 

rince to brought into his preſence. When young 
Henry a ppeared, the king with an angry counte- 
nance, ſaid, © What! would you deprive me of 
my crown before my death?“ © No,” replied the 
prince, © I took. it, thinking your majeſty was 
really dead, as my lawful inheritance ; but now, 
happily perceiving my miſtake, return the diadem 
with far greater 9 a than I took it.” He ac» 
cordingly re-placed the crown on the king's pil- 


retired. 
A few days after this Henry. was ſeized with a 


more violent fit than ever while at his devotion be- 


fore the ſhrine of Edward the Confeſſor in Weſt- 
minſter-abbey, from whence he was removed.to the 


Jeruſalem Chamber. As ſoon as he had a little reco- | 1405 Alittle before Chriſtmas began a violent froſt, ud 


* 


vered, finding himſelf in a ſtrange place, he deſired 


to know where he was, and being informed, imme- 
diately concluded that his. diſſolution was at hand, 
4. Clerkenwel 


and that the prophecy relative to his dying in Je- 
ruſalem would be, in ſome degree, fulfilled. Poſ- 


ſeſſed with this notion, he deſired to ſee the prince 


of Wales, to whom he gave ſeveral important in- 


having recommended him to the protection of hea- 


RS ˙ 1 


= 


| 


1 
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: a ; 141. The Guildhall in the city of London, which was b 
ſtructions relative to his future government, and |} , 4 _ 


| pears,.at the expence of the city. 
4 


ven, ſoon aſter expired; on the 20th of March. 
the 46th year of his age, and 14th of his re; x 
His remains were interred in the cathedral at on 
terbury. 5 
Henry was in perſon of a middling 

proportioned, and had a graceful and pleat. 
countenance. He was of a very ſedate but un 
fame time,, eaſy diſpoſition, being neither ela 
with proſperity, or dejected by adverſity. His pe 
fonal:courage MUNITY rowels were indiſpur, 
ble, and he poſſeſſed a ſo id judgment, with ad 
penetration into human nature. In a word, exceg 
the circumſtances of his uſurpation, and the mu. 
der of Richard, he ſeems to have been qualified ſo 
the high ſtation to which he was exalted ; and h 


he obtained the crown by a juſt and lawful tj, 
might have | groan life with as much honour k 


himſelf, and as much advantage to the Nation, 


as any other monarch that ever filled the Engli 


| throne. 


low; and having receiv'd his father's benediction, [| 


Rematkable Oteurences. during the reign of 


; Henry IV. 


A. D. 
1407 A great plague broke out in London, which raved u. 
| fach violence, that, in a ſhort time, it . of 1 
leſs than 30, ooo of the inhabitants. | 


laſted fifteen weeks, and being accompanied with abu, 
dance of fnow, prodigious numbers of. birds perifel 
with cold and hunger, 
1409 This year a play was aQted at Skinner's-well, ne 
well, London, repreſenting the princig 
tranſactions that had taken place in the world ſince th 
oreation. It laſted eight days, avd the greater part i 
the nobility and gentry of England were preſent, 


mean place before, was this year rebuilt, as it now. 
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From the Acceſſion of Henry V. to the Death of Henry VII. 
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HENRY V. ſurnamed of MoN MOUTH. 


Acceſſion and coronation of Henry V. Prudent condut# of the king- Sir John Oldcaftle is condenne(l 
be flames for favouring the principles of the Lollards. He., makes his eſcape from the Tower, l 
is afterwards taken and hanged as a traitor. DiftraFions in the court of France. A conſf"l 
"againſt the king. Henry goes over to the continent with à powerful army. Battle of Agincourt, ® 
. conſequences thereof. Henry returns to England, but ſoon after goes again to the continent, and 9 
fiege to Rouen. Marches to Paris, and abliges the court to move to Troyes, Makes a treat) "ll 
the French, by which be obtains the ſovereignty of France, and marries Catharine, the daugb 
Charles VI. Henry returns to England, in order to obtain a ſupply from the parliament. Goes Ai 
to the continent with a large army, to oppoſe the 9 of the daupbin. Lays ſiege to Meai / 


duces it, and hangs the governor for his cruelty to 


e Engliſh. Is ſeized with the bloody fun 2 


in France, and fmding bis end approaching, gives ſome: particular inſtrufions 10 bis attendants, 


death and character. 


A. D. 
1413. 


eldeſt ſon, Henry, ſurnamed of 


claimed king, and on the gth of 
April following, was crowned at Weſtrginſter, 
amidſt the univerſal acclamations of the people, 
who, notwithſtanding the looſe he had given to 
I 


N the death of Henry TV. his. 


Monmouth, was immediately pro- 


his paſſions during the latter part of the | 
reign, formed great expectations of happine 
der his government, 

Nor were their expectations ill founded {a 
ſooner did the young king aſſume the rein d! 
vernment than he fo changed his conduct 


prove himſelf worthy of the high Ration 10 
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44 advariced? He immediately diſcarded all his 

1. M ate companions, but at the ſame time allowed 
ja Sibcral penſions for their future ſubſiſtence. 
ne pihen a general amneſty for all crimes that 
nf ben  pipirted; except, rapes and murders ; 
vaſe a new. council compoſed, of the wiſeſt and 
dest men in the kingdom; and made a thorough 
-eforth in the courts, of juſtice, by removing ig- 
norant and corrupt ag and ſupplying their 
aces with men of real, abilities and integrity. 
Fir William GHICOIgNE, the chief | juſtice, was re- 
"eived with particular marks. of eſteem, and, in- 
ſead of reproaches (as he had expected for his 
conduct in the late reign) was loaded with fayours, 
fr his ſtrift and impartial adminiſtration of juſtice. 
Young Henry gave convincing proofs, of the 
deep ſorrow he felt for the fate of the unhappy 
Richard II. whoſe remains he cauſed to be re- 
moved from Langley to Weſtminſter- abbey, where 
W they were ſolemnly interred by thoſe of his queen, 
Anne of Luxembourg, Henry himſelf; walking as 
chief mourner. He afterwards, by way of atone- 
ment for his father's uſurpation, founded three 


nin which prayers were to be read, at certain times, 
W for the ſoul of Richard. | 


W treated by his father, Henry paid him ſo much 
W reſpect, 
ſceptre of England, to which he had, by birth, 
aa undoubted title; and for which kindneſs that 
W nobleman ever after ſerved him with fincere loyalty. 
Henry likewiſe expreſſed a generous concern for 
WE the Piercy family, and invited the ſon and heir of 
W Hotſpur to come from Scotland, that he might 
3 be reſtored to the honours and eitates of his 
W anceſtors. In ſhort, Henry ſeemed deſirous of 
W burying all animoſities in the grave of oblivion, 
W and of approving himſelf at once the king and 
father of his people. 

Ihe firſt act of a public nature that took place 
W aſter Henry's acceſſion to the throne was, the far- 
cher proſecution of the Lollards, who, notwith- 
W ſtanding the ſeverities that had been exerciſed 
W againſt them in the late reign, were every day in- 
W creaſing in the kingdom, and not only appeared 
exceeding dangerous to the church, but even for- 
midable to the civil power. The convocation 
of the clergy unanimouſly agreed, that the only 
method to extirpate theſe ſchiſmatics would be 
W to make examples of the principal propagators 
of their doctrines, and therefore determined to 


1— 


I,ke perſecutions againſt the Lollards, which took place 
n this and the late reign, gave riſe to thoſe horrid cruelties 
ich were afterwards — * on the Proteſtants in England; 
be fall account of which the reader is referred to an excellent 
book lately publiſhed, intitled, 
The Rev. Dr. SOUTHWELL's 
S NEW BOOK OF MARTYRS; 
0s, Complete Chriſtian Martyrelogy. Containing an authen- 
ac and genuine Hiſtorical Account of the various Perſecutions 
5 apainſt the Church of Chriſt, in ALL PARTS Or THE WoRLD, 
Y y Pagans, Papiſts, Turks, Jews and Others; from the earlieſt 
ses of the Church to the preſent Period. Including the Life, 
1 2 and Martyrdom of our Bleſſed Lord and Saviour je- 
Ws Chrilt. The Martyrdoms of the Apoſtles, Evangeliſts. and 
1 8 Primitive Chriſtians. The ten great Perſecutions under 
„ Roman Emperors, The Perſecution in Perſia under Sa- 
ad the Perſecutions under the Roman Vandals.—The 
Z — Perſecutions under che Papacy ; particularly the Mar- 
1 2 of che Waldenſes and Albigenſes in France; the Perſe- 
. ons in Germany and Poland; the Cruelties exerciſed in Bo- 
. d Luſatia; and the Martyrdoms in Italy.— The 
= A ——— pracliſed by the Inquiſition of Spain, Por- 
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monaſteries near Shene (now Richmond) in Surry, . 


la order to make ſome recompence to the un 
fortunate earl of Marche, who had been ſo ill 


that he almoſt forgot his right to the 


i 3 — RE 
begin with Sit John Oldcaſtle, filed, in ri ght of 
his wife, Lord Cobham, who was conſidered as 
the head of the Lollards. This nobleman was 
remarkable for his perſonal courage and military 
. proweſs; and had, by his gallant behaviour, greatly 
recommended himſelf to-.the fayour of Henry. 
The archbiſhop of Canterbury was no. ſtranger to 
the ſituation, of Cobham, and therefore thought 
it adviſeable to wait on the king, and (after re- 
preſenting to him the public injuries which / aroſe 
from, Cobham's protection of the Lollards) re- 
queſt his permiſſion to proceed againſt him as an 
heretic. N was no friend to eccleſafti- 
cal ſeverity, repreſented to the primate, that rea- 
ſon and perſuaſion were the beſt means of ſup- 
porting truth, and correcting error: that every 
gentle method ſhould be uſed in order to brin 

back thoſe deluded people to the boſom of the 
| church ; and. that himſelf would endeavour to re- 
concile Cobham to the catholic faith. Henry, 
| however, found all his arguments fruitleſs : Cob- 
ham, though greatly attached to his ſovereign, 
would not ſacrifice. his principles to conciliate the 
favour of majeſty ; on which the king gave the pri- 
mate permiſſion to proceed againſt him vwith'the 
utmoſt ſeverity. . | 

The violence of eccleſiaſtical authority was now 
| exerted, and the primate, aſſiſted by his three ſuf- 
fragans, the biſhops of London, Wincheſter and 
St. Davids, tried Cobham as an heretic, and con- 
demned him to the flames. He was accordingly 
committed priſoner to the Tower of London ; but 
before the day arrived, which was fixed for his 
execution, he found means to effect his eſcape. 

Irritated at this ſevere treatment, Cobham was 
no ſooner at liberty than he formed a deſign of 
ſeeking revenge on his enemies. He afſembled 
his partizans, who were exceeding numerous, and 
began an open rebellion againſt the government; 
but by the vigilance of Henry all his deſigns were 
rendered abortive. The conſpirators aſſembled in 
St. Giles's fields near London, whither Henry 
marched with a ſmall body of forces, and ſoon 
obliged them to diſperſe. Great numbers of the 
Lollards were ſeized, tried, hanged and burnt on 
the ſpot where they aſſembled ; among whom were 
Sir Roger Acton, and one Beverly their preacher. 
Lord Cobham made his eſcape and fled to Wales, 
nor was he taken till about four years after, when 
he was firſt hanged as a traitor, and afterwards 
burnt as an heretic. . purſuant to the ſentence 
which had been paſſed on him by the convoca- 
tion of the clergy *, 
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tugal, &c. and the Popiſh Perſecutions of the Proteſtants during 
the Maſſacre of Paris. — A full Account of all the Engliſh Mar- 
tyrdoms, particularly thoſe in the Times of King Henry VIII. 
and Queen Mary.— The Perſecutions in Holland, Flanders, 
Scotland, &c.— The bloody Iriſh Maſſacre.— The Gunpowder 
Plot; and the horrid Conſpiracies in 1678.— The Martyrdom 
of the Mithonaries in China; the Perſecutions in the Eaſt-In- 
dies; tbe Barbarities exerciſed in America ; © the Cruelties 
practiſed on the Chriſtians of Abyſinia and-Georgia, &c. &c. 
Embelliſhed with a great Number of Copper-plates, repre- 
ſenting the various Modes of cruelly 2 Cbriflan: Foe 
their Conſtancy, and putting them to Death for their Faith.: 
alſo diſplaying ſome general Scenes of Pagan Barbarity aud 
Popiſh — the whole taken from the Paintings and Draw- 
ings of the moſt ingenious Maſters, -— This admirable Work. 
which makes a handſome Volume in Folio, may be had of 
J. Coort, No. 17, Pater-nefter-Row ; Price One Pound Six 
Shillings, neatly bound in Calf andlettered ; or, in forty Num- 
bers, price Six-pence each, ſo that thoſe who do not chuſe to pur- 
chaſe the whole at once may have it by Oneor more Numbers at a 
a time, as maybeſt ſuit their convenience. —EveryOne of the Num- 


bers being enriched with CI beautiful Copper-plates, 
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Ihe king, nat ſatisfied with having ſuppreſſed 
this rebellion, procured the parliament to paſs 
ſome very ſevere lays Seailiſt the I olfards; Among! 
others, it was enałted, that none ſhould, under 
pain of lofing life and fortune, read the ſcriptures, 
in Engliſh; and that; thofe who'did ſhould have, 
ko" devefſt of TaQanlth.o 00 En | 
AUD. 1414. Henty had, ever ſince his ac-! 
ceſſion to the throne, formed the deſign of en- 
ue in'a'war with France, and from” the con- 

ſed ftate of that kingdom, determined now to 
malte preparations for carrying it into execution. 
Charles VI. had been ſeized with a fit pf * 
which rendered him incapable of - exerciſing his au- 
thority; and though he recovered from this dif- 
order, he was ſo ſubject to relapſes, that his ſenſes 
were gradually but inſenſibly impaired ;' ſo: that he 
was incapable of purſuing any ſettled plan of go- 
vernment. This misfortune gave à full career to 
the rage of parties. The duke of Orleans, the 
King's brother, and the duke of Burgundy, his 
couſin- german, (after maintaining the moſt violent 
quarrels, by which the country had been deluged 
with the blood of its. inhabitants) agreed to enter 
into a ftrit friendſhip,.'and! fwore ar” the altar: to 
the ſincerity of their intentions. But little re- 
gard was paid to this ſolemn engagement: the 
duke of Orleans was ſoon after aſſaſſinated in the 
ſtreets of Paris by order of the duke of Bur- 
gundy, who had even the inſolence to æavow openly 
and deſend the juſtice of the action. The dread- 
ful conſequences of this horrid deed were ſoon 
diſplayed. It was utterly impoſſible to effect 
a reconciliation between the adherents of the 
deccaſed duke and his aſſaſſin, and the whole 
kingdom formed a general ſcene of anarchy and 
confuſion. ee 

In the mean time Henry, in order to conceal 
his real deſigns againſt France, ſent over a ſplen- 
did embaſſy to that court, propoſing a laſting 
peace, and an alliance between the two crowns. 
To effect this he demanded the French King's 
daughter in marriage, with: two millions of crowns 
for her portion. He hkewife demanded the pay- 
ment of one million*fix hundred thouſand pounds 
as the arrears of. the late king John's ranſom ; as 
alſo the immediate poſſeſſion and full ſovereignt 
of Normandy, and the other - provinces, whic 
Philip Auguſtus had wreſted from the crown of 
England, together with the ſuperiority of Britany 
and Flanders. | 

But the finances of France were in too im- 
poveriſhed a ſtate} and the kingdom im too much | 
confuſion, for the French court to comply with 
the demands of the Engliſh monarch. They, 
however, offered, 8 the princeſs in mar- 
riage, with a portion of eight hundred crowns ; 
to inveſt him with the entire ſovereignty, of Gui- 
enne, and to annex ta that province thoſe of Pe- 
rigord, Bouvergne, Angoumois, and other terri- 
tories. 

Theſe were terms. far greater than. might have 
been. expected; bfit they were peremptorily re- 
jected by Henry, who-publickly declared his inten- 
tions of erecting his. ſtandard in the fields of 
Fi ance. The parliament granted him very liberal 
ſupplies for this purpoſe, and ſeveral of the prin- 
eipal noblemen raifed a number of troops at 
their own expence ;. fo that Henry ſoon found 
himſelf at the head of..a. very conſiderable 
army. 


While Henry was making the neceſſary prepa- 
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rations for his expedition to the centinent, à hor- 
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rid, conſpiracy: was formed to rob him of the 
15 diem. The 1 erſons Rats, 
were, -Richard, -carl of Campe Younger hy 
ther to the duke of York ; the Jord Scroop, ay 
ſurer of England, and dur hann Gr &y, a knigh 
zol Northumberland, The deſign of chete con, 
"rators Was, to place the earl. of Marche on 4 
throne, as ſoon as Henry was embarked for Fr,y,, 
with his army. But the plot being diſcovered he. 
fore it was ripe for execution, the conſpiryy, 
were ſeized, and tried: by J fpecial commit. 
directed for that purpoſe 'to the Fake Of Clarence 
as lord-high ſteward of, England. The priſe. 
were all found; guilty on the cleareſt evidence 
and immediately received ſentence of death. Tj, 
earl of Cambridge and Sir Thomas Grey yer; 
|beheaded'; but lord Scroop (having received py. 
ticular marks of favour from Henry, and there 
added ingratitude to his crime) was ſentenced ty 
be drawn, hanged and quartered: 
A. D. 1415. The confpiracy being effeCtuall 
quelled, Henry continued his preparations for in. 
'vading France with the utmo acrity ; and on 
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| marched. with his. army, and inveſted' the place. 


the 11th of Auguſt embarked” with his force; 
(hic conſiſted of go, ooo men) at Southampton, 
leaving his brother, the duke of Bedford, regen 
of the kingdom. After a ſhort and ſafe paſſage, 
he landed at the mouth of the Seine in Normandy, 
a few miles. from Harfleur, whither he immediately 
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The garriſon, for fome time, made a reſolute de. 
fence, but as they were weak in numbers, and the 
fortifications in bad repair, they were obliged to 
capitulate, on condition of ſurrendering on the 


. 


the counts of Nevers, Vendome, and Richemont, 


„ 


Engliſt army, no leſs than 2000 common foldiens, 
t befrdes many perſons of diſtinction, having been 


18th of September, if not relieved in the in- 
terim. A detachment under the command of the 
marſhal d'"Tſle d Adam, made an attempt to ſuc- 
cour the town, but were repulſed ; fo that the 
time preſcribed being expired, the garriſon fur- 
rendered themſelves priſoners of war, and Henry 
immediately took poſſeſſion of the place. 
While Henry was inveſting Harfleur, the French 
were buſily employed in collecting an army to 
check the progrefs of the Engliſtr monarch. Fri. 
vate-animoſities were laid afide, and all parties joined 
in endeavouring to oppoſe an army that threatened 
den ruction to the ſtate, The dauphin himſelf 
took the field in perſon, at the head of an army 
of 14,000 men at arms, and was ſoon joined h 
the new duke of Orleans, the dukes of Berry, 
Bourbon and Brabant, the conſtable d' Alben, 
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the flower of the French nobility, and above 
40,000 men, all of whom ſeemed eager to lig- 
nalize themſelves in the defence of their coul- 
try. 
The fatigues of the ſiege of Harfleur, and es- 
ceſlive heat of the ſeaſon, had greatly reduced ths 


carried off by the bloody flux. But this was not 
the only calamity that befel Henry: bis fleet had 
been diſperſed by ſtorms, and proviſions bega 
to grow ſcarce in his camp, ſo that the only f. 
ſource he had for the ſafety of his forces Was, 4 
march by land to Calais. He accordingly __ 
towards that place, but met with many difficut- 
ties in his march, all the bridges over the 2 
being broken down, and all the paſſages ders 
ed by ſtrong detachments of the enemy- *. * 
however; at laſt effected a paſſage near St. Quin 


tin, and directed his rout towards Die _ 
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poſe his paſſage. | 
Henry now fa 
danger, and began to repent of the raſhneſs of 
his conduct. His army was reduced to almoſt 
half the number that landed near Harfleur, and 


and many of them debilitated by ſickne and con- 
tnual duty. In this alarming ſituation, Henry 
diſpatched a meſſenger to d'Albert, the conſtable 
of France, offering to give up his conqueſt of 
Harfleur for a ſafe conduct to Calais; but the 
French generals prided themſelves ſo much on 
the ſuperiority of numbers, that they rejected his 
propo als with contempt, and ſent an herald to 
inform him, they ſhould engage the Engliſh army 
on the 25th of October. 

Finding it impoſſible to avoid an aftion, Henry 
accepted the challenge, and gave a pecuniary 
compliment to the herald. During the interval, 
which was three days, _ employed every 
means, which prudence could ſuggeſt, in order 
to prepare his men for the approaching combat. 
He procured them the beſt refreſhment their ſi- 
tuation would afford ; ordered their weapons and 
armour to be repaired ; rode almoſt the whole 
day through the ranks of his army to animate his 
ſoldiers, and ſuperintend the regulation of his 
camp. He reminded the men of the renown of 
their forefathers, and gave them plainly to under- 
ſtand, that they had no reſource from death or cap- 
tivity, but in the extraordinary efforts of their own 
valour. This produced the deſired effect: the 
E ſpirits of the Engliſh were raiſed to the higheſt 


pitch; they ſeemed to have forgot the ſuperiority 


W of numbers in the enemy, and only wiſhed for 
W the opportunity of ſignalizing their courage, and 
W proving themſelves Engliſhmen. This was evinced 
in the anſwer given by one of them to the king, 
WE who had ſent him to take a private view of the 


enemy, and to brin 
thought might be their number. 
We icturned, and the king aſked him the 


him an account of what he 
When the man 
queſtion, 


be replied, „ there are enough to be killed, 


enough to be taken priſoners, and enough to 
run away,” 
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men, and ſeveral other officers of diſtinction. 


When the important day arrived that was pitched 


on to determine the conteſt, both armies made the 


neceſſary preparations for battle. The French 
troops were divided into three lines, the firſt of 
which, beſides a great number of other troops, 
was compoſed of eight thouſand gentlemen, com- 
manded by the conſtable d' Albert, the dukes of 
2 Orleans and Bourbon, the counts of Eu, Vendome 
aud Richemont, the famous marſhal Boucicaut, 

avid Rambure, grand-maſter of the croſs-bow- 
The 
econd line was led by the duke of Alengon, 


C 


We Aliſted by the duke of Barre, the counts of Vau- 
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eemont, Nevers, Salines, and Grand Pre. The 


ird 


E- body was under the command of the counts 


le, Dam 
2 Martin 
: lieur de Lannoy * G 


ara hile the French officers were employed in 
E with 18 up their troops, Henry detached 400 men 


Fauquenberg, and the 


on the left of 250 archers to lay in ambuſh 


in a low meadow covered with buſhes. 
I by _— wing of Henry's army was commanded 
ont, ww _ of York, aſſiſted by the lord Beau- 
| tomman 4 loughby and Stanhope. The center was 
brother mag by Henry in perſon, attended by his 

e duke of Glouceſter, the carl-marthal, 


w. himſelf in the moſt imminent 


ven theſe were diſtreſſed for want of JING | 
$ 


in be! oft Aied. 3 
drawn up on the plains'of Agincourt to op- 
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aces to take poſt in a wood on the right; 
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the earl of Oxford, and the young earl of Suffolk. 
The rear, which conſiſted wholly of archers, aad 


ſuch as were armed with ſpears, halberts, and 


bills, was led by the earl of Dorſet. The chief 
ſtrength of the Engliſh army conſiſted of infantry ; 
and Henry, fearing that the French horſe would 
break them by the fury of the firſt charge ordered 
the archers to fix into the ground piles, or ſtakes, 
3 at both ends with iron, and fix or ſeven 
eet long, in their front, and alſo on their flanks, 
or intervals between the horſe and foot. Theſe 
formed a kind of temporary fortification, behind 
which the archers were not only ſecure themſelves, 
but had the opportunity of annoying the enemy as 
they ny rd 

In theſe ſituations the two armies remained for 
ſome time, without coming to action, the Engliſh 
not caring to adyance, leſt they ſhould loſe the ad- 
vantage of the grouud ; nor the French, for fear 
of being more crowded than they were already, 
At length Henry advanced at the head of his main 
diviſion, the two wings moving at the ſame time, 
till he came very near the village of Agincourt ; 
when the French horſe moved forwards to attack 
the Engliſh archers. Upon this the latter halted, 
pitched their ſtakes, interweaving them together, 
and bending them a little toward the enemy. 
Guarded by this fence, they diſcharged a ſhower 
of arrows which nothing could reſiſt : the ranks of 
the enemy were thinned, and the line thrown into 
great diſorder, The archers who lay in a mea- 
dow, charged the French in flank, and made a 
dreadful ſlaughter. The Engliſh infantry took 
advantage of the enemy's diſorder, fell upon them 
with their battle-axes, and cut them to pieces, al- 
moſt without reſiſtance, The conſtable of France, 
perceiving the diſtreſs of his advanced party, haſten- 
ed to their aſſiſtance, but under terrible diſadvan- 
tages ; for the ſoil being wet and miry, both horſe 
and foot moved with the greateſt difficulty ; and 
continuing ſtill to preſs more cloſely upon one ano- 
ther, preſented a defenceleſs front to the Engliſh, 
who fon threw the whole line into irretrievable 
diſorder ; and their buſineſs was rather that of exe- 
cutioners than ſoldiers. The field was now cover- 
ed with the diſmounted, the ſlain, and the wound- 
ed ; men and horſes were blended in one dreadful 
confuſion. The whole body was totally defeated, 
and the conſtable himſelf, together with the prin- 
cipal commanders of the firſt line, fell among the 
ſlain. 

No ſooner did the duke d'Alencon, who com- 
manded the ſecond line perceive the route of the 
firſt diviſion, than he immediately advanced to re- 

air the diſgrace of his countrymen. Henry mer 
bim at the head of his center, and a dreadful con- 
reſt enſued. D'Alengon, in order, if poſſible, to 
ſnatch the victory from the enemy, commanded 
eighteen French knights of approved valour to 
watch attentively the motions of the Engliſh mo- 
narch, and uſe their utmoſt efforts either to kill, or 
take him priſoner. by 

But the genius of Henry ſaved him from this 
imminent danger. Animated with the amazing 
ſucceſs of his archers, and deſirous of diſtinguiſh- 
ing himſelf by actions worthy of an Engliſh mo- 
narch, he alighted from his horfe, and advanced 
at the head of his diviſion, with a confidence which 
ſeemed to inſure the victory. He charged the ene- 
my with ſuch fury as was almolt irrefiſtible, and 
was met by d'Alengon with a ſpirit worthy of his 
rank. He received the attack with a firmneſs that 
deſerved a better fate. The French knights, who 
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had nèver loſt ſight of Henry, cut themſelves a 
paſſage to the ſpot where he fought in perſon; and 
ruſhing upon him with the utmoſt violence, would, 
probably, have made themſelves maſters of his per- 
ſon, had not David Gam, a Welſh captain, and 
two other officers, perceiving the danger that 
threatened their ſovereign, flown to his aſſiſtance ; 
and all the eighteen knights ſoon fell, breathleſs on 
the field ; but Gam, and his two gallant country- 
men, were alſo mortally wounded. Henry now 
darted into the thickeſt part of the battle ; but his 
ardour and impetuoſity again involved him in the 
moſt imminent danger. His brother, the duke of 
Glouceſter, who had fought by his fide, was ſtruck 
to the ground, and the enemy preſſed in crowds to 
avail themſelves of the incident. Henry was again 
ſurrounded by a hoſt of foes, but being a ſtranger 
to fear, he covered the body of his brother with 
his ſhield, and defended him with his ſword. In 
this ſituation he received ſo violent a blow on his 
helmet with a battle-axe, that he fell on his knees, 
and would, poſſibly, have been ſeized by the ene- 
my, had not the duke of York advanced to his aſ- 
ſiſtance, at the head of a freſh body of troops. 
This intimidated the enemy ; they fell back, and 
Henry and his brother had time to recover from 
their alarming ſituation, Another reinforcement 
immediately followed that led by the duke of 
York ; and Henry again attacked the French with 
ſuch fury, that they were unable to ſupport the 
ſhock ; they fell into diſorder, and a dreadful 
Naughter enſued. 

D'Alengon, driven to deſpair at ſeeing the de- 
feat of his diviſion, determined to make one furi- 
ous effort, and either retrieve the battle, or ſpare 
himſelf the mortification of ſurviving the diſgrace 
of his country. He therefore put himſelf at the 
head of a choſen band of volunteers, and, cutting 
his way to the ſpot where Henry fought in perſon, 
ruſhed upon the monarch, killed the duke of York 
by his ſide, and, with a furious ſtroke of his ſword, 
cleft the crown on Henry's helmet. The Engliſh 
monarch returned the blow with ſuch violence, 
that d'Alengon fell to the ground, and was imme- 
diately diſpatched ; the conſequence of which was 
that the French forces, who had been under 
his command, immediately conſulted their ſafety 
by a precipitate flight. | 
The third line of the enemy, which ſtill ſtood 
firm, were more numerous than the whole Engliſh 
army, and might have renewed the battle with 
ſome proſpect of ſucceſs, had they not been ſeized 
with a general panic. But the deſtruction of their 
countrymen had deprived them of all thoughts of 
reſiſtance, : they refuſed to obey the command of 
their generals, and, inſtead of advancing to the 
charge, retired, leaving Henty ſole maſter of the 
held. The ſcattered remains of the two firſt 
lines had now rallied themſelves, and ſeemed to 
advance with a reſolution of making another 
effort for the palm of victory. At the ſame 
time, ſome gentlemen of Picardy having col- 
lected about ſix hundred peaſants, had fallen on | 
the Engliſh baggage, and were deſtroying the un- 
armed followers of the camp, who fled before 
them. Henry, on ſeeing the enemy both in front 
and rear, began to entertain apprehenſions leſt his 
priſoners ſhould alſo join in the attempt to tear the 
wreath of laurel from his brow; and therefore 
thought it neceſſary to iſſue general orders for put- 
ting them to death. Having done this he march- 
ed towards the enemy, who, on his approach, fled 
with the utmoſt precipitation, and Henry, per- 
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,... This battle proved 


July Henry again embarked with a large arm) fr 
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ceiving there was no further'danger to be x 
hended, immediately ae a ſtop to the laughter 
| atal to the French nohjlj, 
many of whom were ſlain, and others taken þ 
ſoners. Amon the former was the conſtahh 
d' Albert, the dukes of Brabant, Barre, and Alen 
con, the count of Marle, and the archbiſho of 
Sens. Among the F the moſt remarkay, 
were, the dukes of Orleans and Bourbon, 4, 
counts of Eu, Vendome, and Richemont, ang, 
marſhal de Boucicaut. Ten thouſand of the French 
are ſaid to have been lain in this battle, and ag, 
ſlaughter fell chiefly on the cavalry, it was compi. 
ted that eight thouſand were gentlemen. The; 
of the Engliſh was very inconſiderable ; and te 
only perſons of note that fell were, the duke 9 
York, and the earl of Suffolk. | 

After a public thankſgiving had been held in the 
Engliſh camp for this ſignal victory, Henry ſem 
for Montjoy, a French herald, who had been dif. 
patched from the dauphin to obtain -permiſſion ty 
bury the dead, and deſired to know the name of: 
caſtle, to which he pointed with his hand. Being 
told it was called the Caſtle of Agincourt, he faid, 
Let this action be hereafter remembered by the 
name of, The Battle of Agincourt.” 

Though Henry had, by this conqueſt, obtained 
great advantage over the French, yet he did not 
think proper to profit any farther by his victoꝶ. 
He purſued his route, by eaſy marches, to Calais 
without meeting with any obſtruction in his way, 
Having ſtaid there about three weeks to recruit hi 
troops, he embarked for England, on the 16th of 
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November, and landed the ſame evening at Dover, 1 f 
The next morning he ſet out for London, where 6 U 
he was joyfully received amidſt the univerſal acch- t 


mations of the people. 
A. D. 1417. Though the diſturbances i 
France had been diſcontinued on Henry's invading 


that kingdom, he no ſooner left it, than the factim c 
were renewed with more violence than ever. All WE of 
the principles of honour, and all the motives of WE 1: 
intereſt, were ſacrificed at the altars of ambition Wn pr 
and revenge. The duke of Burgundy redoubled WRT, 
his efforts to reinſtate himſelf in the poſſeſſion of tie N du 
government. Iſabella of Bavaria, (wife of tl: re 
unfortunate Charles VI.) deteſtable in her charac- De 
ter, and capable of the greateſt crimes, having been lie 
baniſhed to Tours, entered into a ſtrict alliance Be 
with him againſt the dauphin, wh6 was attached sol 
the oppoſite party. The duke of Burgundy entered WE pri 


France at the head of an army, reduced ſever 
ſtrong places, releaſed the queen from her confine - 
2 .* and made himſelf maſter of the king's pt 
on. 

A. D. 1418. The whole kingdom of Franc 
was now in the moſt horrid ſtate of confuſion : tit 
metropolis itſelf was deluged with blood, and po- 
thing but an invaſion from England was wantins 
to complete the ruin of that divided kingdom, 
Nor was this long delayed ; for, on the 28th 
the continent, and, on the firſt of Auguſt, lan 
at Beville in Normandy. __— 

Having ſoon poſſeſſed himſelf of Falaiſe, Cher 
bourg, Evreaux, and Caen, Henry laid ſiege 4 F 
city of Rouen; but the place being defended b. 
numerous garriſon, he was obliged to turn f 
ſiege into a blockade. While Henry laid * 
Rouen, ſeveral negotiations for a peace We : þ 
ried on between him and the leaders of the F yo" 
factions, but neither of them turned to any © 


CHAP» J. 4 1419: 8 3 : 
A. D. 1419. The garriſon of Rouen hauing 


6 till che beginning of this year; were re- 
— bn ſuch 8 by famine; that they de- 
ili fired tO capitulate. Henry very readily liſtened to 

1 phi 3% their propoſals ; and 1t was agreed, | that on paying | 
ſtable | a ſtipulated ſum, the city ſhould be preſerved from 
Alen. under, and the garriſon walk out with all the ho- 
OÞ of nours of war. 


The ſurrender of Rouen was followed by that of 
all the towns and fortreſſes in Upper Normandy. 


nd 1 ſudden reconciliation taking place between 
ay 4 er and the Burgundian Faction, greatly 
as the $ checked, for a time, Henry's expectations of far 
ompu- ther ſucceſs. This reconciliation, however, was 
he lok Gon blaſted ; for the duke and dauphin having 
nd the Loreed to an interview on the bridge of Montereau, 
uke of the former was there aſſaſſinated by ſome noblemen 


in the train of the latter, who had embraced this 


in ity of revenging the aſſaſſination of the 
ry — 3 Meat Ofleans. This deſperate act was follow- 
en di. ed by the moſt dreadful conſequences. The dau- 
ion 0 bhin was accuſed of the crime, becauſe it was per- 
ne of ; WT ;crrated in his preſence, and by his moſt intimate 
Being WA lende The new duke of Burgundy and the 
he ſaid, 1 cueen threatened the prince with deſtruction, and 
by the WS conſpired the ruin of the kingdom. In ſhort, 
W every ſentiment of honour, patriotiſm, and even 
btained perſonal intereſt, gave way to the fury of re- 
did not venge. ; : 
vittory, 1 During theſe tranſactions Henry made himſelf 
Calais, maſter of Pontoiſe and Giſon, and was marching 
is way. vich all expedition towards Paris, which ſtruck 
cruit his 3 ſuch a terror in the. French, that the court re- 
16th of WAS moved from the capital to Troyes. Amidſt theſe 
; Dover, WT fucceſies Henry had the ſatisfaction to find, that 
, where 1 the French, inſtead of uniting their joint efforts 


al accla- to oppoſe his progreſs, were ready to eſpouſe his 
W cauſe, and to employ him as the inftrument of 
vreaking their vengeance on each other. N 

While Henry lay with his army before Paris, 
me queen of France, in conjunction with the duke 


5 © of Burgundy, ſent meſſengers to him with propo- 


nces in 
nvading 
faction 
er. Al 


tives of ns for a general peace. The terms being ap- 
ambition proved of by. Henry, he immediately repaired to 
doublet Troyes, accompanied by his two brothers, the 
on of the BE dukes of Clarence and Glouceſter, where the 


of the reaty was concluded and ſigned on the 24th of 
* Charac- December, in the preſence of the principal nobi- 
ing been ity of France. 

alliance Bn The chief articles of this famous treaty were the 
ached 10 Wn following: 1. That Henry ſhould eſpouſe the 
y entered Wt princes Catherine: 2. That Charles, during his 
| 2 ; % ſhould enjoy the title and dignity of king of 
' con n » I 


We rance : F That Henry ſhould be declared and 
| cknowledged heir of the monarchy, and be en- 
Wulled with the preſent adminiſtration of the go- 


1g's pel- 


HE NOA: 0 V. 


, 


f France ernment: 4. That the crown of France ſhould 
jon : tht eſcend to his heirs: 5. That France and Eng- 
„ and 0 nd ſhould be for ever united under one king; 
wanuns Ut ſhould {till retain their ſeveral uſages, cuſtoms, 
ingdom. privileges: 6. That all the princes, peers, 
28th by & allals, and communities of F rance, ſhould ſwear, 
army bY ; doth that they would adhere to the future ſuceſ- 
„ lan n of Henry, and alſo pay him preſent obedience 
ch Tegent: And _ 7. That Henry ſhould 
ſe, „ Th his arms to thoſe of Charles and the duke 
ge wy WW Burgundy, in order to ſubdue the adherents of 
nded "he 1 5 dauphin; and that thoſe princes ſhould make 
turn * . her peace nor truce with him, but by common 
id be g : dnſent and agreement. 

ores 1 $ D. 1420. This treaty of peace was ratified 
het 4 . 8 e Parliament at Paris on the 21ſt of May, 
ny 4 1 the members [wore obedience to Henry, who 


No. 21, 


1421: 224 


aſſumed the reins of government as regent of the 


kingdom; and the: treaty was ſent to England, 
to be recorded in the court of Exchequer at Weſt- 
minſter. | | | " 

On the 2d of June following, Henry married 
the princeſs Catherine; who was eſteemed one of 
the moſt beautiful women of her age. The cere- 
mony was performed at Troyes, and celebrated 
with great magnificence. Henry was attended by 
forty Engliſh noblemen; and the royal bride by 
the duke of Burgundy and forty of the principal 
nobility of France. At this meeting the peace 
was again ſworn to by both parties, and the agree- 
ment between Henry and the duke of Burgundy 
mutually renewed. The duke promiſed to obey 
Henry as regent of France, and heir to the crown ; 
while Henry engaged to deliver up into his hands 
all who could be found that had any concern in 
the murder of his father, 

During theſe tranſactions the dauphin conducted 
himſelf with great ſpirit and reſolution. He had 
diſpatched the count of Vendonne to ſolicit aſliſt= 
ance from the Scots, and thoſe people, wiſely 
conſidering that if Henry became abſolute maſ- 
ter of France, Scotland would certainly be the next 
victim to his ambition, readily liſtened to his re- 
queſt, and immediately ſent him a ſupply of 
7000 men, under the command of the earl of 
Buchan. Aſſiſted by theſe forces, the dauphin 
made himſelf maſter of Pont de VEfſprit and 
Niſmes, in Languedoc; and placed ſtrong garri- 
ſons in Melun, Montereau, Montargis, Meaux, 
and Compeigne. | 

Alarmed at the progreſs of the dauphin, Henry 
reſolved immediately to take the field, in order to 
oppoſe him. He accordingly marched againſt 
Sens, which ſubmitted after a very faint opppoſi- 
tion, Montereau opened its gates at the firſt ſum- 
mons, and feveral ſmall towns followed the ex- 
ample. But the reduction of Melun was attended 
with ſome difficulty. Great part of that city was 
encompaſſed by the river Seine, and the whole de- 
fended by a-ſtrong wall, flanked with bulwarks and 
towers. De Barbaſon, one of the beſt officers in 
France commanded the garriſon, and made a no- 
ble defence. The place was inveſted on the 12th 
of July, and did not ſurrender till the 18th of 
November, when famine compelled the garriſon to 
ſubmit. Henry promiſed to ſpare the lives of all, 
except ſuch as had been concerned in the murder 
of the duke of Burgundy. The governor himſelf 
was ſtrongly ſuſpected of having been one of the 
aſſaſſins, and the then duke inſiſted on his being 
immediately put to death; but by the interceſſion 
of Henry, his life was ſpared, and he was ſen- 
tenced to perpetual impriſonment, 

A. D. 1421. Henry's coffers being now al- 
moſt exhauſted, and the ſupplies granted by the 
ſtates of France not fufficient to anſwer the com- 
plicared exigencies of the ſtate, Henry found it 


neceſſary to return to England, in order to pro- 


cure a ſupply from the parliament. Having, there- 
fore, placed Engliſh governors in the fortreſſes he 
had reduced, and committed the government of 
Paris to his uncle the duke of Exeter, and the 
command of the army to the duke of Clarence, 
he embarked towards the latter end of January 
with his young queen, who, on the gth of February 
following, was crowned at Weſtminſter with great 
magnihcence. OW 

Soon after Henry's arrival in England he re. 
ceived advice of a diſaſter which obliged him with 


all expedition to return to the continent. The 


= I dauphin, 


322 


226 1422. 
dauphin, affifted by che Scots under the command 


of the earl of Buchan, engaged the Engliſh forces | 


at Bauge in Anjou, and obtained a compleat vic- 
tory. The duke of Clarence was lain in the bat- 
tle, and the earls of Somerſet, Huntingdon and 
Suffolk were taken priſoners. This was the firſt 
action that terminated in favour of the dauphin, 
who, in order to attach the Scots more firmly to 
his intereſt, and reward the bravery of the earl of 


Buchan, created that nobleman conſtable of France. 


Alarmed at this advantage gained by the dau- 
phin, Henry, having obtained the neceſſary ſup- 
plies from his parliament, went over to the conti- 
nent with an army of four thouſand men at arms, 


and twenty-four thouſand archers. He landed at 


Calais, and immediately marched to the metro- 
polis, which he entered amidſt the ſnouts and ac- 


clamations of the people, who ſeemed to be hear- 
tily reconciled to the Engliſh government. 


On Henry's: return to the continent, the dau- 
phin, knowing it would be madneſs to meet him 
in the open field, retired beyond the Loire, with 
the reſolution of acting on the defenſive. Henry 
ſoon recovered the places he had loſt during his 
ſtay in England, and made himſelf- maſter of 
Dreux, Tilliers, and ſeveral others caſtles, in the 
neighbourhood of the metropolis. ä 


The garriſon of Meaux had, for fome time, 


greatly harraſſed the inhabitants of Paris, at whoſe 
particular requeſt Henry inveſted that place, which 
was ſtrongly fortified, and defended by a.numer- 


ous garriſon under the command of the baſtard of 


Vaurus. This ſiege laſted upwards of ſeven months, 
at the expiration of which the garriſon were com- 

lled to ſurrender at diſcretion, and Henry took 
poſſeſſion of the place. The governor was equally 


remarkable for his courage and cruelty againſt the 


Engliſn, being accuſtomed to hang, without diſ- 
tinction of age or quality, all the Engliſh who 
unfortunately fell into his hands. Henry, there- 
fore, highly incenſed at ſuch a horrid and barbar- 
ous practice, determined to inflict that puniſh- 
ment on him which his cruelty juſtly merited ; and 
accordingly ordered him to be hanged-on the ſame 
tree which he had made the inſtrument. of his in- 
human executions, - 

After the reduction of Meaux Henry made him- 
ſelf maſter of Compeigne, St. Valery, and moſt 
of the principal places on that ſide of the Loire 
next the capital ; having done which he returned 
to Paris, and put his army into winter quarters. 


Henry's affairs were now in a moſt proſperous 


ſituation. By his mild and gentle government he 
had ſecured the internal tranquillity of England: by 
keeping the young king of Scots in his cuſtody, 
he prevented thoſe people from making incurſions 
into the northern counties: by his undaunted va- 
lour, and a concurrence. of favourable circum- 


ſtances, he had ſubjected, in a ſhort ſpace of time, 


the greateſt part of the extenſive kingdom of 


France; and to conſummate his felicity, and per- 


petuate his glory, his queen was delivered of a 
prince on the 6th of December at Windſor, who 
was baptized by the name of Henry, and lived to 
ſucceed his father on the Engliſh throne. 


A. D. 1422. But the glory of Henry had now 


nearly reached its ſummit: the king of terrors in- 
terrupted him in his career, and all his mighty 
projects vaniſhed into air. The dauphin had laid 


liege to Coſne, and Henry marched with his forces 


to the relief of the place; but being ſeized with a 
violent flux at a place called Soulis, he returned to 
Vicennes, where his diſorder continuing to increaſe, 
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He began with obſerving, that thou 


" 


had proved the 


2 


cern, had not his laſt moments been ſomewhat eg. 
- bittered by the reflection, that he had not bee 


the ſame fidelity and attachment which they hy 


France, they would never at leaſt make 


a a promiſe of their being faithfully fulfilled, Henry 


proaching diffolution. | 
time with his confeſſor, he ordered his chaplal 


* 
1422. Bock 
he was ſoon reduced to ſuch a ſtate; that there , 
no hopes of his recovery. Finding his eng 8 
proaching, he ſent for his brother the duke gf F, 
ter, the earl of Warwick, and the Engliſh 
lity Who happened to be near him. As ſoon 
they ſurrounded his bedſide, he delivered to th J 
with” great tranquillity, his laſt inſtruction, " 
ſubſtance of which was to the following effeg,, © 
| ſery ph his life hay 
been ſhort, it had been replete with glory, and 
ployed in promoting the happineſs of his ar 
that though his pretenſions to the crown th (ak 
ſtruction of many thouſand; 
thoſe calamities ought not to be imputed to 10 . 
but to thoſe whoſe obſtmacy and injuſtice jy 
forced him to have recourſe to arms, by refufy 
to accept of à reaſonable peace: that he on 
have beheld the approach of death without con. 


p. 
Je. 
nobi. 


able to finiſh a war he had ſo happily begun; 
hoped they would continue toward his 3h 


profeffed during his life, and which had been c. 
mented by ſo many mutual 'good offices, He 
added, as his laſt advice, that if they found then. 
ſelves unable to place his ſon on the throne gf 


with that kingdom, unleſs the dutchy of Nor. 
mandy was for ever annexed to the crown of Eng- 
land; and earneſtly requeſted that they would 
aſſiduouſly cultivate the friendſhip of the duke d 
Burgundy, and never give liberty to the French 
princes taken at the battle of Agincourt, till hi 
ſor: was of age, and able to hold the reins of go. 
vernment. He left the regency of France to hz 
eldeſt brother the duke of Bedford; that of Egg. 
land to his 19 brother the duke of Glow 
ceſter, and the care of his ſon's perſon to the eu 
of Warwick. 52 
Having thus delivered his inſtructions concen- 
ing the management of public affairs, and received 


enquired of his phyſicians how long they thought 
he could live? when one of them falling on his 
knees by the bed-fide, with tears in his eyes, de. 
clared, that without a miracle two hours would 
put an end to his life. This alarming information 
he heard with the greateſt apparent ſerenity d 
mind, and made immediate preparations for his ap- 
Having converſed ſome 


to recite the ſeven penitential pſalms ; and bel 
he came to that paſſage, © Build thou the walls 
Jeruſalem,” he interrupted him, declaring on ti 
word of a dying prince, the deſign he had f 
of engaging in a cruſade 2 the infidels, 3 
ſoon as he ſhould have eſtabliſhed a ſolid peact 
with France, N n 
Soon after performing this exerciſe of devot 
Henry paid the debt of nature, on the giſt 
Auguſt, in the 34th year of his age, and renth a 
his reign. | 

His remains were brought over to England, and 
interred with great pomp in Weſtminſter-abb*) 
near the tomb of Edward the Conſeſſor. 
queen, to 222 the memory of ſo illuſtro 
a conſort, erected over him a monument 0 gre] 
marble, and on it was placed his ſtatue in ſilver 1 
large as life, and which remained there till 
the latter end of the reign of Henry VIII. * 

Henry V. was in perſon tall and lender, | 
an engaging aſpect, and limbs delicately pa 
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| ; ; ; f the city of London, now called Holborn, 
3 tioned: He r N * 14 T1 | 4445 2 poke is by order of dis By 1 .. 
WE agil!t) and the rn bl x q Ys 0 1420 The officer, entitled, Garter King at Arms, firſt ap- 
ent, laborious, and more able to en lure co d, || pointed, | 
3 — er and fatigue than any _ in his army. | 
. Ms yalour was ſuch as no danger could ſtartle, The firſt commiſſion of array, which occurs in 
nnd no difficulty oppoſe: nor was his policy in- || the Engliſh hiſtory, was iſſued in the courſe of 
WS cerior to his courage. He managed the difſen- || this reign. The military part of the feudal ſyſ- 
ons among his enemies with ſuch addreſs as || tem was then aboliſhed, and could no longer ſerve 
ade him conſummate in the arts of the cabinet. for the defence or ſecurity of the kingdom. For 
= He fomented their jealouſies, and converted their this reaſon, when Henry went to France in the 
mutual reſentment to his own advantage. He year 1415, he empowered certain commiſſioners to 
doſſeſſed a ſelf-taught ; re) which blazed out at || take a review of all the freemen in each county 
once without the aid © inſtruction or experience ; || able to bear arms, to form them into companies, 
nnd a fund of natural ſagacity that made ample || and to keep them in conſtant readineſs to oppoſe 
t: mends for thoſe defects. He was chaſte, tem- * attempts that might be made by an enemy. 
berate, modeſt and devout; ſcrupulouſly juſt in t was during this reign that the dreadful ſchiſm, 


— 


W pline of his army, upon which he knew his glory || terminated by the council of Conſtance, who de- 
nnd ſucceſs, in a great meaſure, depended. In | poſed John XXIII. for his, crimes, and elected 
a word, it muſt be acknowledged that Henry V. | Martin V. in his place. The authority of a ge- 
vas without an equal in the art of war, policy 

and government. | aſſembly ; and John Huſs, and Jerome of Prague, 
3 n 6 who had adopted the opinions of Wickliffe, were 
W Remarkable Occurrences during the Reign of || burnt alive as heretics, notwithſtanding they had 
4 Henry V. received a ſafe- conduct from the emperor of Ger- 
Ad. Ss | many. This act of cruelty and treachery occa- 
WE 1414 This year the greateſt part of the city of Norwich was re- || ſioned a bloody war in Germany, where Ziſca, ge- 
SE _ „ 4-4 er * ROT Out | neral of the Huſſites, rendered himſelf remark- 
WU AY EE or Thames. ur of which eas talees 1 | ably diſtinguiſhed for his great abilities as a man, 
and preſented to the king. and his courage as a warrior. 
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HENRY VI. ſurnamed of WIN DsOR. 


Ham VI. ſucceeds bis father on the throne of England. Is proclaimed king of France at Paris. Pru- 
= dent conduct of the duke of Bedford. Battle of Vernueil. The duke of Glouceſter efſpouſes the coun- 
= eſs of Hainault. The war carried on in France with various ſucceſs. The remarkable fiege of Or- 
= leans, with the conſequences thereof. Young Henry crowned in the church of Notre Dame at Paris. 
Unhappy fate of the Maid of Orleans. The Engliſh loſe the advantages they had gained in France, 
Diviſions in the Engliſh council. The duke of Orleans ranſomed. A truce with France. Henry marries 
Margaret, daughter of Regnier, duke of Anjou. Death of the duke of Glouceſter. - Charles VII. of 
Frante recovers moſt of the places which had been taken by the Engliſh, and annexes Normandy to his 
dominious. Diſturbances in England. The duke of Suffolk tried for high-treaſon, and condemned to ba- 
niſhment ; but on bis paſſage to the continent is beheaded in a long-boat near Dover. Fack Cade's rebel- 
lion. Diſputes relative to the pretenſions of the houſes of Lancaſter and York. The duke of York en- 
ters England at the head of a powerful army. An accommodation takes place between bim and the 
king. The duke of York is admitted into the council, and appointed protector of the kingdom; but 
foon after removed from his office. He retires to Wales, raiſes a conſiderable body of forces, and re- 
turns to England, Battle of St. Alban's. Civil wars. Queen Margaret leads an army againſt 
the duke of York, who is defeated and ſlain. She engages and defeats the earl of Warwick, after 


which ſhe retires into the north. Henry VI. is dethroned, and Edward, duke of York, choſen to the 
= ſovereignty, | 
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AD. A s ſoon as the Engliſh parliament re- || a council, without whoſe advice and concurrence 
8 1422. / J ceived advice of the death of Henry V. || no meaſures of importance. could be determined; 
ey immediately cauſed his ſon, then an in- || and the care of the infant king was entruſted to the 
We fant, to be proclaimed king ; and proceeded to || biſhop of Wincheſter. 
4 take ſuch meaſures as they thought moſt adviſe- About two months after the death of Henry V. 
4 able for the good order and government of the na- || his father-in-law the unfortunate Charles VI. of 
bon. They did not, however, comply with the || France paid the debt of nature; in conſequence 
3 age will of the late king, who had deſired || of which the young prince, his ſon, then about 
aut the duke of Glouceſter might be made re- || twenty years of age, was proclaimed and crowned 
4 5 of the kingdom; for, inſtead thereof, they || king at Poitiers, the city of Rheims, where that 
E —— his elder brother the duke of Bed- || ceremony was uſually performed, being then in 
W (then in France) to that office, and || the hands of the Engliſh. | 
1 — his title from regent to that of Pro- This circumſtance greatly increaſed the numbers 
1 * though at the ſame time, they permitted the || of the French king's partiſans, which being obſer- 
aa * louceſter to act in his abſence. Nor || ved by the duke of Bedford, he took every me- 
* he? think it prudent to truſt this power wholly || thod that human prudence could ſuggeſt to pre- 
hands of either ; they therefore appointed a || vent the conſequences, He immediately — 
2 e 


; is adminiſtration, and ſeverely exact in the diſci- || which had ſo long diſturbed the Roman church was | 


neral council over the pope was eſtabliſhed in this 
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ed Henry VI. king of France, and himſelf aſſumed 
the title of regent of that kingdom. He aſſem- 


HISTORY o ENGLAND. 


the earl of Douglas, and ſeveral French nobl 
at the head of a detachment of twenty hos 


bled all the nobility attached to the Engliſh intereſt; ||. men, to relieve Ivri; but before they reached 
at Paris, and exhorted them to acknowledge young a the 


Henry for their ſovereign. Fhey readily com 


neighbourhood of that place, the term Rad 


lied F for ſome days, expired, and the town waz in 0. 


with his requeſt, ſwore allegiance to Henry as king ſeſſiom of the Engliſh. . 


of France, and did homage to the duke as repre- 
ſentative of the young monarch, 

The duke of Bedford was one of the moſt ac- 
compliſhed princes in Europe, whether conſidered 
as a ſoldier or a ſtateſman. He well knew that 
every foreign aſſiſtance would be neceſſary, before 
an Engliſh regent could hope to complete the con- 


queſt of France. He accordingly applied himſelf | 


with great diligence te increaſe the number of his 
friends on the continent, and for that purpoſe en- 
tered into alliances with the dukes of Burgundy 
and Britany, with the former of whom he added 


- private to political intereſt, by marrying one of his | 
| The earl of Douglas, having ſurveyed the di. 


| poſition. of the Engliſh camp, called a cog 


ſiſters. 

A. D. 1423. The firſt military expedition of 
the French monarch after the death of his father 
was, againſt the town of Meulan, which he took 
by ſurprize. As this place lay in the neighbour- 
hood of Paris, the duke of Bedford was highly ir- 
ritatd, and reſolved to retake it at alk events. 
accordingly inveſted the place, which was reſo- 
lutely defended for ſome time, till at length the 
garriſon, finding themſelves too weak, and being 
diſappointed of receiving a reinforcement from 
Charles, as they had reaſon to expect, delivered up 
the place ; the ſurrender of which was followed by 
ſeveral other fortreſſes in the neighbourhood of the 
capital, 

During theſe tranſactions the Engliſh miniſtry, 
in order to ſtrengthen the intereſt of Henry in 
France, propoſed to releaſe from confinement 
James, the young king of Scotland, who had re- 
mained a priſoner in London ever ſince the xeign 
of Henry IV. They communicated their inten- 


| 


— — — 


Knowing that an attempt to retake the 
mult prove fruitleſs, the earl of Buchan may 
at the head of his army to Veraueil, which the n 
habitants delivered up to him in ſpite of the ga 
ſon.. The duke of Bedford, anxious to make 
beſt uſe of his time, immediately followed him 
the head of 1 5000 men ; and on his arrival near h 
| camp of the enemy took poſſeſſion of an adi 
| tageous {Por of greund flanked by a hill, on wi; 


he poſted a body of two. thouſand archers and ſo. 
niſhed all his infantry with ſharp ſtakes, like the; 


uſed with ſo much ſucceſs at the battle of a; 
court, to check the fury of the French cavalry, 


|. of war, and declared that, in his opinion, t 
French army ſhould ſtand upon the defenſive, a 
not. begin the battle, as the enemy had choſ 


their own ground, where they could not be y. 
He 
advice, which was highly approved of by Bucky 
| and every officer of experience in the army, . 


tacked without great diſadvantage. - This prudey 


peared to Aymer, viſcount of Narbonne (an head. 
ſtrong, imprudent man) as the effect of timidiy; 


| nor did he fail to upbraid the commanders, in ex 


preſs terms, with puſillanimity, and of diſhonous 
ing, by their meanneſs, the arms of France, Ng 
anſwer being made to theſe iavectives, Norbonne 
was ſo highly exaſperated, that, ſnatching up one 
of the ſtandards, he exclaimed, © Let all thee 
* who love their ſovereign follow me ;” and ruſ- 
ing from the council, accompanied by thoſe young 
noblemen who approved his advice, drew up hs 
men in order of battle, and commanded them to 


tions to the duke of Bedford, who highly approved |} advance to the char 


of the plan, imagining that muck might be ex- 
pected from James's friendſhip when laid under 
this obligation for his crown and liberty. Accord- 
ingly, conferences were opened at York in. dhe be- 


ginning of September, when the commiſſioners of | 


both nations ſigned a truce for ſeven years, and the 
Scottiſh king was reſtored to his liberty and crown, 
on condition of promiſing, as ſoon as poſſible, to 
recall his troops | has the French ſervice. 

During theſe tranſactions in England, the Freneh 
monarch received conſiderable aſſiſtance from the 
duke of Milan, who. ſent him a reinforcement of æ 
thouſand men at arms and five hundred lances; but 
his chief reliance was upon the Scottiſh auxiliaries, 
whom he called his guardians, and of whom he 
nad no leſs than fifteen thouland in his ſervice. 

A. D. 1424. In the month of June this year 
the duke of Bedford received advice that one of 
Charles's partizans had reduced. Ivri on the fron- 
tiers of Picardy. As this was a place of very con- 
ſidcrable importance, the duke | potent if poſ- 
ſible, to regain it, and accordingly marched- art the 
head of his army, and inveſted the place. The go- 
vernor, perceiving it would be impoſſible to de- 
fend the town for any length of time, agreed to ca- 
pitulate, if not relieved by a certain day. This 
propoſal was accepted, and no ariny appearing 
within the limited time, the place was delivered 
up to the beſtegers. Charles had not, however, 
neglected the neceffary means for ſuccouring a 
place of ſo much importance. He had diſpatched 
the carl of Buchan, conſtable of France, aſſiſted by 

» 


. | 
Douglas and Bickan, finding their advice del 
piſed, and ſeeing the general confuſion that pre- 


| vailed in their army, determined to follow tht 
+ raſh example of Narbonne, and accordingly fd 


lowed with. their troops, though they were cob. 
ſcious that nothing but deſtruction could be tie 


The duke of Bedford had given orders for all his 


|þ "The duke of ſuch headſtrong raſhnels. 


4 cavalry to diſmount and to place their horſes in 
the rear, forming round them a kind of barricade 


with the carriages of the army. The attack of 
the enemy, though made in the utmoſt diſorder, 


4 was ſo furious, that a body of the French horſe 


1 


ö 


on the right wing, broke the oppoſite wing of the 
| Englifh, and advanced to the barricade which (ut 
rounded their horſes, and behind which were 
placed a body of archers. Theſe diſcharged 
: fuch a ſhower of arrows at the French horſe that 
they were obliged to fall back, after ſuſtaining 
| conſiderable loſs; and that party of archers, who 
| had been poſted on the hill, fo galled thoſe 
who were marching up in another line, that the 
| fled with the utmoſt precipitation. 
la the mean time the main bodies. of both . 
mies maintained the fight with ſuch equal cour'&f 
and obſtinacy, that the victory for the ſpace © 


{ three hours, remained doubtful, when the reſerv 
4 body of archers coming up to the aſſiſtance 


"rhe Engliſh, pur an end to the conteſt. 
French horſe were drivea back upon their fool 


and a dreadful flaughrer enſued. Douglas 5 
dete. 


| Buchan, perceiving their defeat inevitable, ined 


ce. No 
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> up one 


all thoſe 


nd ruſh- 
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1 moſt terrible laughter. 


cumſtances, it was neceſſary to avoid. 


© total ruin of Charles, an incident happened, which 
© faved him from the impending danger, ana de- 


3 nity for completing the conqueſt of France. Ja- 
W queline, counteſs of Hainault, having a violent 
E antipathy to her huſband, the duke of Brabant 


W mined to diſſolve her marriage. 
We ceſs of a maſculine ſpirit, and had an uncommon 
W underſtanding ; and her huſband of a ſickly conſti- 
W tution,' and weak intellects. 


| vent the pope from diſſolving the marriage; and 
WE therefore, to effect her purpoſe with more facility, 
WE repaired to England, and 


W tune, Thar prince, though poſſeſſed of many ex- 
We ccllent qualities, was naturally of a very haſty and 
umpetuous diſpoſition : he therefore, without wait- 


| ; the conſent of the duke of Burgundy, married Ja- 
7 ms, and immediately repaired to the Low 


nal dominions. 


dhe duke of Bunpandy: who perſuaded his couſin, 
be duke of Brabant, to oppoſe him by force of 
ums, prevailed on many of Jaqueline's ſubjects to 
eſpouſe the cauſe of that prince, and ſent a body of 
noops to his aſſiſtance; ſo that a war was imme- 


3 * to the duke of Bedford, who uſed his utmoſt 
=. oh 5 reſtrain the impetuous temper of his bro- 

5 ut all his endeavours were fruitleſs; nor 
5 as he able to ſoften the reſentment of the duke of 


ccaſioned violent contentions among the Engliſh 
C. 2 ; fo that Bedford, inſtead of b 
„„antages he had gained at Vernueil, 


WT 2d) uſt 


Nies the differences that had taken place in 


ned not to ſ urvive the diſgrace, and ruſhing into 
the thickeſt of the battle, together with the head- 
Src Narbonne, fell among the ſlain. The other 

eneral officers were ſo dangerouſly wounded, that 
they conld no longer exerciſe command; fo that 
the ſoldiers, being deſtitute of their leaders, fought 
at random, until they were entirely routed, with 
Upwards of four thou- 
ſand Scots and French fell in this action, and 
reat numbers were wounded and taken priſoners, 
among the latter of whom were ſeveral perſons of 
the firſt diſtinction. a 

The next day the duke of Bedford laid ſiege to 
vernueil, which, after a reſiſtance of three days, 
ſurrendered on capitulation. In this place the 
Engliſh found all the baggage belonging to the 
French and Scottiſh generals, together with the 
money deſtined for the ſoldiers. _ 

The French monarch was now in the moſt de- 
plorable ſituation. He had loſt the braveſt of his 
troops, and the flower of his Trrr⸗ in the fatal 
battle of Vernueil. His party was diſpirited, and 
he had hardly money ſufficient to purchaſe the ne- 
ceſſaries of life, much leſs to pay an army; nor 
could he raiſe any among his ſubjects without ex- 
citing a general diſcontent, Which, in his then cir- 


But while every thing ſeemed to threaten the 


prived the Engliſh of a moſt favourable opportu- 


(couſin- german to the duke of Burgundy) deter- 
She was a prin- 


She knew her huſ- 
band's family would exert all their power to pre- 


put herſelf under the 
rotection of the duke of Glouceſter, who ſoon 
came enamoured both of her perſon and for- 


ing fora papal diſpenſation, or attempting to gain 


ountries, in order to take poſſeſſion of her pater- 


The conduct of Glouceſter gave great offence to 


diately commenced in the Low Countries. 
cle were circumſtances which gave great un- 


7 gundy. To add to theſe diſagreeable circum- 
aces, the abſence of the duke of Glouceſter had 


prong the 
eft the con- 
unent, and embarked for England. 


NN 


While the duke of Bedford was employed in 
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the Engliſh council, Charles laboured afſiduouſly 
to gain the friendſhip of the French princes of the 


blood, whoſe revolt had almoſt occaſioned the total 


ruin of that monarchy. The duke of Britany 


| liſtened to propoſals made by Charles for an ac- 


commuodation, and entered into alliance with him 
againſt the Engliſh; and the count of Richemont 
accepted of the dignity of conſtable of France. 

A. D. 1426. As ſoon as the duke of Bedford 
received intelligence of the defection of the duke 
of Britany, and the perfidy of his brother the 
count de Richemont, he declared war againſt them 
by public proclamation, and diſpatched meſſengers 
to the continent with orders to the earl of War- 
wick immediately to take the field, Theſe orders 
were ſtrictly obſerved by the earl, who firſt laid 
ſiege to Pont Orſon which he carried by aſſault. 
He then took and fortified Beauvron, where he 
fixed his head quarters, and from thence extended 
his ravages over the adjacent country, to the very 
gates of Rennes. 

In the mean time Richemont, having raiſed an 
army of twenty thouſand men, put bimfelf at their 
head, and marched againſt Warwick. In conſe- 
quence of this, the earl, whoſe troops did not 
amount to more than eight thouſand, ſhut himſelf 
up in Beauvron, which the conſtable inveſted, and 
propoſed to reduce by famine. His deſign, how- 
ever, was fruſtrated by means of Giac, prime mi- 
niſter to Charles, who, hating the coulleble, ne- 
glected to ſend him the neceſſary ſupplies of men 
and money. Irritated at this diſappointment, and 
vexed to think of being baffled in his firſt attempt, 
Richemont raſhly reſolved to make a general aſ- 
ſault. The garriſon behaved with the moſt diſ- 
tinguiſhed reſolution : the beſiegers were repeatedly 
repulſed ; and the earl of Warwick, perceiving a 
general diſorder in the ranks of the enemy, ſud- 
denly ſallied out, fell upon their rear, cut the 
greater part to pieces, and obliged the reſt to ſeek 
their rafery by a precipitate flight. | 

Encouraged by this ſucceſs, the earl of Warwick 
determined to undertake the ſiege of Montargis, as 
being a place of the utmoſt importance for facili- 
tating the duke of Bedford's deſigns of carrying 
the war beyond the Loire. He accordingly inveſted 
the town, and reduced the garriſon to the utmoſt 
extremity, when the baſtard of Orleans reſolved to 
march to its relief. That general (who was na- 
tural ſon to that duke of Orleans who had been 
aſſaſſinated by the duke of Burgundy, and who 
afterwards acquired great renown under the title of 
the count de Dunois) boldly approached the Eng- 
liſh camp at the head of no more than ſixteen 
hundred men, and attacked them with ſuch impe- 
tuoſity, that he not only forced his way into the 
place, but gave ſo ſevere a blow to the Engliſh, 
that the earl of Warwick was obliged to abandon 
the ſiege. This was the firſt diſtinguiſhed proof 
of the military genius of Dunois, and laid the 
foundation of that high character he afterwards at- 
tained: 

A. D. 1427. During theſe tranſactions the duke 
of Bedford, having ſett ed affairs in England to 
his ſatisfaction, returned to the continent, and im- 
mediately formed a plan, which was both wiſely 
concerted, and fortunately accompliſned. He aſ- 
ſembled a numerous army on the frontiers of Bri- 
tany, and entered ſo unexpectedly into that pro- 
vince, that the duke, unable to oppoſe his pro- 
greſs, requeſted an interview with Bedford, which 
being complied with, a treaty of accommodation 
was * and ſigned on both ſides. By this treaty 
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the duke of Britany renounced his alliance with 
Charles, promiſed to adhere to the treaty concluded 


at Troyes, owned Bedford as regent ot France, and 
engaged to ſwear fealty to young Henry for his ter- 


ritories. | ; 
A. D. 1428. The next plan concerted by the 


duke of Bedford was of ſuch a nature as, if at- 


tended with ſucceſs, muſt have ſecured the total 
conqueſt of France, I his was the taking of Or- 


leans, a city of the utmoſt importance, as it was 
the only barrier that oppoſed his entrance into the 
The management of this 
fiege was committed to the earl of Saliſbury, one of 
the moſt able generals in the Engliſh ſervice. He 


marched from Paris about the latter end of July, at 
the head of 16,000 men, and was accompanied by 


the earl of Suffolk, the lord Talbot, Sir John Faſ- 
tolf, and other excellent officers. He advanced 
through the country of Beauſſe, and made him- 
ſelf maſter of all the towns that lay in his route to 
Orleans, paſſed the Loire, and inveſted the city 
on the 12th of October. | 

This important place was commanded by the 
count de Gaucort, an officer of great courage and 
experience, and inviolably attached to the family 
of Orleans. The troops that formed the garriſon 
were all veterans, and long acquainted with dan- 
ger; and the citizens themſelves were well quali- 
fied to aſſiſt the regulars in the defence of the 
place. Many new fortifications were raiſed, the 


old ones repaired, and the greater part of the 
buildings in the ſuburbs pulled down, that they 


might not be uſed by the Engliſh in carrying on the 
ſiege. 

The earl of -Saliſbury began his operations 
againſt a ſtrong bulwark erected to cover the 
caſtle of Tourelles, which defended the head of 
the bridge over the Loire. The Engliſh artillery 
ſoon demoliſhed the parapets, and made a breach 
ſufficiently large for ſtorming it. The French 
took all the meaſures they could for defending the 
place, and the earl made every neceſſary prepara- 
tion for reducing it. The firſt attempt aid not 
ſucceed : the Engliſh were obhged ro retreat, 
leaving two hundred and fifty men. dead in the 
breach. But this repulſe ſerved only to encreaſe 
the ardour of the beſiegers, who continued to bat- 


ter the place with ſuch fury, that it was ſoon aban- 


doned by the French, and the Engliſh took poſ- 
ſeſſion of it without farther oppoſition. 

After this ſucceſs forts were erected above and 
below the bridge, for the better convenience of bat- 
tering the city. But ſtill the place was inveſted 
only on one fide : that towards the Beauſſe was en- 
tirely open; and the baſtard of Orleans found 
means to get into the city at the head of eight 


hundred men. 


The earl of Saliſbury clearly perceived that 


while the city could be ſupplied with troops and 


proviſions, it would be impoſſible to reduce it. 
He therefore ordered ſixty ſmall forts, or redoubts, 
to be built at proper diſtances round the city ; but 
while he was pointing out the proper ſpots where 


they ſhould be erected, a ball diſcharged from a 


cannon in the place put a period to his exiſtence. 
In conſequence of this accident the command 


of the Engliſh army devolved on the earl of Suf- 


folk, who, aſfiſted by the lord Talbot, puſhed the 

ſiege with the moſt unremuting vigour. Sallies 

were frequently made by the garriſon, and the 

moſt aſtoniſhing acts of valour daily performed 

both by the beſiegers and beſieged, though the 

former could not reap any real advantage, not witli- 
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ſtanding they had received a conſiderable reing,, 
ment of Engliſh and Burgundian troops. 7 
A. D. 1429. The ſiege of Orleans had now bee 
carried on near four months, when the duke 


Bedford ſent from Paris a large quantity of C4. 


fiſh, herrings, and other proviſions of a fy 
kind, for the ule of the beſiegers during L 
Theſe proviſions were convoyed by a guard gf y 
venteen hundred men, under the command of 5 
John Faſtolf, an officer of approved valour Kr 
great experience. Charles, who had advanced! 
Chinon (a town in Touraine, about eighty milk 
from Orleans) receiving intelligence of the mars, 
of this convoy, ſent the count de Cleremont at tle 


. head of three thouſand men, to attack the Englik 
in their route. The count came up with the co. 


voy at a place called Rouyrai St. Denis on the 120 
of February. Faſtolf, apprized of his approach 
and knowing himſelf too weak to ſuſtain the ſho 
of the French in the open field, drew up his my 
behind a barricade of his waggons, and in this 

ſition received the attack of the French, which wx 
made with their uſual fury; but they were not abe 
to force the temporary ortificariba At the fame 
time they met with ſo warm a reception, that they 
were thrown into the utmoſt diſorder. Faſty|f 


| l this circumſtance, ſuddenly ſallied from 


chind the barricade, and routed the enemy vith 
prodigious. flaughter ; ſo that the convoy reachel 
the Engliſh camp, without meeting with any fx- 
ther oppoſition, In this action, generally calle 
The Battle of the Herrings,” no leſs than one 
hundred and twenty French noblemen and perſons 
of diſtinction loſt their lives, beſides a great num. 
ber of common ſoldiers. 

The French monarch was ſo diſcouraged at this 
diſaſter, that he began to give up all hopes of being 
able to retrieve his ruined fortune; but, not t© 
neglect any expedient which might conduce to the 
preſervation of Orleans, he diſpatched. a meſſen- 
ger to the duke of Bedford at Paris, with a pro- 
poſition that the city might be ſequeltered into 
the hands of the duke of Burgundy, till the eri. 
ration of the war. This propoſal was treated with 
contempt by the duke, who obſerved, © that he 
was not in an humour to beat the buſhes while 
others ran away with the game ;” at which farcd- 
tical expreſſion the duke of Burgundy was fo d- 


fended, that he immediately recalled all his troops 
from the Engliſh ſervice. 


"mM | But notwithſtanding 
this defection, the place was every day more cloſe! 
inveſted by the enemy. The utmolt ſcarcity pr 
vailed in the city; and Charles, giving way w 
deſpair, formed the reſolution of ſeeking his pe- 
ſonal ſafety by retiring into Dauphine. 

At this dangerous criſis, when the reſtoration 
of his affairs ſeemed almoſt impoſſible, and whet, 
indeed, he had given up all deſigns of making 
any farther efforts, Charles unexpectedly receives 
encouragement and aſſiſtance from the daughtt 
of a peaſant, named Joan D'Arc, who laid tie 
foundation of one of the moſt remarkable rev 


lutions recorded in the annals of any country whats 


Ever. 
Joan D'Arc (afterwards better known 0} the 
name of the Maid of Orleans) was born in te 
village of Dom. Remi, near Vaucoleures, on 
borders of Lorraine. She was then about ten 
years of age, of an irreproachable character, ® 
had never been diſtinguiſhed for any ſingular] 
She, indeed, poſſeſſed a genius ſuperior to e 
in her claſs of lite, but had been wholly emp1of 


in country buſineſs. A cuntinued recital © 5 
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«5 of France had made ſo deep an im- 

im * her mind as 'to make her fancy ſhe 

10 angelic voices, and doubted not but ſhe 

1 called upon by heaven to undertake the de- 
ſence of her country. oh en 

Poſſeſſed with theſe notions ſhe repaired to 

V.ucoleutes, and communicated her viſions to the 


le& ; but, on her repeated applications, 
F reve upon to fend her to the king. 
She ſupported Before the court the character of 


nined her on the ſubject 


miſed to deliver Orleans, and conduct Charles to 
Rhbeicns, there to be crowned and anointed. She 
demanded of the king, as the inſtrument of her 
W {ure-yidories, a particular ſword, which was pre- 


WE ved in the church of St. Catherine de Fierbois, 


and which, though ſne had never ſeen, it is ſaid 
e deftribed with fo many particular circum- 
ſttances as plainly proved her ſupernatural Know- 
ledge. | 


W French court to make Joan's predictions publickly 
known, and accordingly every method was taken 
W for that purpoſe. This had the deſired effect: 
e minds of the vulgar were impreſſed with a con- 
Viction of the truth of her miſſion, and they be- 
neved her exprefly ſent from heaven to reſcue the 
W kingdoin from 'impending deſtruction. She was 
We :ccorditigly the Object of univerſal adoration, and 
be ſoldiers were impatjent to retrieve their honour 
under the auſpices of this diſtinguiſhed amazon. 

n the mean tithe the ſiege of Orleans was puſh- 
ed with the ütmoſt vigour, and the beſieged ſtill 
Wcontinued to make a noble feſiſtance; but the 
ant of provifion increaſing every day; it became 


Wand Charles determined that this ſervice ſhould 
be Joan's firſt Effort in wär, and a proof of the 
North or falſity of her miſſion. She was accord- 
| wed s cap-a-pie, and mounted on a fine 
orſe richly caparifoned ; and, according to her 
cqueſt, the ſword of St. Catharine was ſeat for, 
d delivered to her With great formality. Thus 
We rayed, ſhe immediately proceeded to Blois, where 
Wc proviſions for the telief of the garriſon were 
llected, and which was appointed as the place 
Wt rendezyous for the troops to convey them ſafe 
0 Orleans, 1 et. 

uch was the infatuation of the people'in favour 
pan, that in a few days an army was collected 
WP. twelve thoufand choſen men, at the head of 
I hom ſhe marched to the relief of Orleans, carry- 
en her hand a conſecrated banner, As foon as 
8g approached the city, the count de Dunois, who 
We manded the garriſon, made a vigorous ſally on 
WW" Engliſh, in order to favour the entrance of Joan 


WE ch, animated with the confidence they enter- 


In with 
Witer a | 


ſuch enthuſiaſtic fury, that the Engliſh, 
N ong reſiſtance, were defeated, and the con- 
WW”) Paſſed with ſafety into the city. 

Dan was conſidered by the inhabitants of Or- 


ans as 
F 55 a tutelar angel: the whole ſucceſs was at- 
cd to her; 


er of danger. The garriſon believed them- 


ves invinci * | 

eat rr under her influence, and the fre- 
Wi... q ſucceſsful fallies which they pnade com- 
ö econſternation ot the Engliſh, who, on 


governor. of that place, who at fitſt treated her 


an inſpired petſon with an aſtoniſhing candour and | 

grmneſfs; and an aſſembly of divines, who ea 
4 of her mifſion; declared 
tere was ſomething in her fupertatural. She pro- 


It was conſidered as an object of policy by the | 


bſolutelyinëceſſary to fend the garriſon a ſupply, | 


Wo the city. This had the deſired effect; for the 


aa of the ſupernatural abilities of Joan, fell 


and her preſence diſpelled every 


— 
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the r2th of May, raiſed the ſiege of Orleans, and 
retited. © | 
The Engliſh acted in a very indiſcreet manner 
after their departure from Orleans, of which the 
French did not fail to take advantage. Inſtead of 
keeping their forces together in one body to act 
powerfully againſt the enemy, they diſtributed 
great part of them into places near the Loire, which 
they had ſubdued when they firſt paſſed that river. 
Being thus ſeparated, the French met with little 
reſiſtance in the places they attempted to take. 
Joan d' Are ſtill headed their troops; and wherever 
ſhe appeared, the Engliſh were ſtruck with a panic, 
while the French believed themſelves ſupported by 
an inviſible agent, Gorgeau, a ſmall fortreſs, into 
Which the earl of Suffolk had been ſo imprudent to 
throw himſelf with only four hundred men, was 
obliged to ſurrender at diſcretion, and the earl 
himfelf was taken priſoner. Meulan ſuffered the 
ſame fate, as did alſo ſeveral other other towns and 
caſtles that had been garrifoned by the Engliſh. 
On the impriſonment of the earl of Suffolk the 
command of the Engliſh forces devolved on lord 
Talbot, who found that his whole force did not ex- 
ceed ſix thouſand 'men. He therefore endeavour- 
ed to avoid a general engagement with the enemy, 
who were at leaſt double that number: but being 
overtaken at a place called Potay, a battle became 
inevitable, and the event was what might have been 
expected. The Engliſh were totally defeated: a- 


| bove two thouſand fell in the action, 4nd about 


two hundred were taken priſoners, among whom 
were the lords Talbot, Scales and Hungerford, 
with ſeveral other officers diſtinguiſhed for their 
military abilities. | 

Joan d'Arc, having fully executed the firſt part 
of her engagements, now determined to proceed 


in the execution of the ſecond, namely, that of 


conducting Charles to Rheims, in order to his be- 
ing there crowned and anointed. Charles had ne- 
ver expoſed his perſon to danger, but he now ſuf- 
fered himſelf to be carried away by the torrent of 


| his ſucceſſes, and the prevailing remonſtrances of 


the female warrior, with whom he marched, at the 
head of twelve thouſand men, through the midſt 
of his enemies, towards Rheims. Troyes, Cha- 
lons, and ſeveral other towns in his way, opened 
their gates at his approach. The inhabitants of 
Rheims no ſooner heard that he was advancing to 
that city, accompanied by Joan, than they imme- 
diately drove out the Engliſh garriſon, and ſent 
him the keys of their city, which he entered in tri- 
umph. The ceremony of his coronation was im- 
mediately performed in the preſence of Joan, who, 
on this occaſion, attended with her conſecrated 
banner in her hand. Thus was Charles in poſſeſſion 
of the city of Rheims, to which his ſubjects (who 
now looked upon him in a very reſpectable light) 
repaired from all quarters, and readily joined his 
ſtandard. | 
After the ceremony of Charles's coronation was 
over, Joan d'Arc (who had acquired the title of 
The Maid of Orleans) conſidering her commiſſion 
fully accompliſhed, was deſirous of returning to 
the place of her nativity, affirming that ſhe had ex- 
ecuted the deſign of her miſſion ; but her influence 
was ſo great over the troops, that count de Dunois 
prevailed on her to continue in the army till the 
Engliſh ſhould be entirely driven from the coun- 
cry. 
eriag theſe tranſa tions the duke of Bedford, 
who had remained in Paris, found means to renew 
his allfance wich the duke of Burgundy, and hav- 
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ing raiſed a very powerful army, determined to 


1430. 


take the field, in order to oppoſe the rapid pro- 
greſs of the French monarch; He accordingly ad- 
vanced as far as Montereau, from whence Fe {ent 
an herald to Charles, offering to give him battle in 
any place he ſhould name, in order to put a final 
period to the war by a general engagement. But 


Charles, not chuſing to hazard his crown. on the 


uncertain event of a ſingle battle, refuſed the offer, 
and continued with his troops in the neighbour- 
hood of Rheims. W 

A. D. 1430. While theſe things were tranſ- 


acting on the continent, the Eugliſh parliament re- 
ſolved to ſend young Henry into France, in order 
that he might be crowned at Paris. In conſe- 


quence of this reſolution, he embarked at Dover 
with a ſplendid retinue, and landed at Calais on 
the 19th of May. But the French army being 
then in the neighbourhood of Paris, it was thought 
adviſeable to conduct the young king to Rouen, 
till the enemy ſhould be removed farther from the 
capital, | | 

To effect this purpoſe the duke of Bedford la- 
boured aſſiduouſly to induce the duke of Burgun- 
dy to act with more vigour than he had done after 
recalling his troops from the ſiege of Orleans. He 
accordingly ceded to him all the places poſſeſſed by 
the Engliſh in Champagne and Bria; and the duke 
immediately entered France at the head of a pow- 
erful army. He ſoon reduced Troyes and Soiſſons, 
and, being joined - by freſh reinforcements under 
command of the earl of Arundel, inveſted Come 
peigne, the garriſon of which was commanded by 
one Flavi, a brave and experienced general. 

As ſoon as this enterpt ize was known, the Maid 
of Orleans, with Xaintrailles, a celebrated French 
officer, threw themſelves into the place, which 
gave freſh ſpirits to the garriſon. The next day 
Joan, at the head of a conſiderable body of forces, 
made ſo deſperate a ſally on the quarters of John of 
Luxemberg, the Burgundian general, that he was 
driven from his 
ſiaſtic leader carried her too far: her retreat was 


cut off, and, after making the moſt deſperate re- 
ſiſtance, ſhe was taken priſoner, and delivered up 


to the Burgundian general, who ſent her under a 
proper e to the duke of Bedford. The gar- 
riſon of Compeigne, however, continued to make 
a noble defence, and a large detachment arriving 
from Charles's army, the Engliſh were obliged to 
abandon the ſiege. 

The Engliſh monarch had, during theſe tranſ- 
actions, continued at Rouen; but it was now de- 
termined to perform the ceremony of his corona- 
tion. He accordingly repaired to Paris, attended 
by the dukes of Bedford and Burgundy, and a 
ſplendid train of nobility. of both nations. Sun- 
day, the Seventeenth of December, was appointed 
for the ceremony, which was accordingly perform- 
ed with great magnificence in the church of Notre 
Dame, when the cardinal of Wincheſter placed 
the crown on the head of Henry, and the 3 
nobility ſwore allegiance to his perfon and govern- 


ment. 


A. D. 1431. The firſt ſtep taken by the duke 


of Bedford after young Henry's coronation was, to 


diſpoſe of the perſon of the Maid of Orleans, who 
was then his priſoner. As this woman had been 
the cauſe of that aſtoniſhing revolution, which al- 
moſt ruined the affairs of the Engliſh in France, 
the duke determined to undeceive the world with 
reſpe& to the divinity of her miſſion, hoping, by 
theſe means, to revive the drooping ſpirits of his 
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poſt. But the fury of that enthu- | 
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| death of the Maid of Orleans would have enabled 


but ſuch parties were formed in the Eng! 


1] Wincheſter endeavoured to mediate a reconcilia- 


order to have an interview with him. But Philip 


— 
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countrymen, and deprive. the enemy of thoſe 2. 
vantages that had reſulted from this ridiculous hu 
ſucceſsful deluſion. To effect this he ſent Joan to 
Rouen, in order to be tried for witchcraft, 38 
after a tedious examination, the eccleſiaſtical jug, 
condemned her as an heretic, to do penance al] the 
reſt of her life on bread and vater. Soon after ty 
ſame judges, on pretence that ſhe had relapſed into 
her former errors, delivered her over to the ſecula 
power to be burnt alive, which cruel ſentence wy 
executed in the old market-place of Rouen on the 
30th. of May. Such was the end of the famous 
Maid of Orleans, whoſe actions had ſtruck the Eng. 
liſh with terror, and who faved her country from 
impending deſtruction 
A. D. 1432. The Engliſh monarch, after hi 
coronation at Paris, left that city, and returned 1, 
Rouen ; where he continued till ſome time after the 
execution of the famous Maid of Orleans, But 
thinking it now advifeable to return . Lacie 
he proceeded. to Calais, where he embarked, * 
arrived ſafe at Dover about the middle of Februzy, 
from whence he immediately proceeded to London 
amidſt the univerſal acclamations of the people. 
A. D. 1433. It had been conjectured thatthe 


the Engliſh to recover thoſe advantages which they 
had loſt through her means. But they were ill 
unfortunate, and their affairs grew daily worſe and 
worſe. In this alarming criſis an event happened 
which gave a fatal blow to the hopes of the Englil. 
The ducheſs of Bedford, ſiſter to the duke of Bur- 
gundy, paid the debt of nature, and was buried in 
the church of the Celeſtines at Paris. This unfor. 
tunate event diſſolved the cloſe connection that had 
ſubſiſted between her brother and the duke; and 
the marriage of the latter, about four months after 
her death, with Jaqueline of Luxemburg, occal. 
oned a breach between them. The cardinal of 


tion between thele princes, and brought them both 
to St. Omers for that ſalutary purpoſe. But: 
ppint of honour rendered the whole abortive. Bed- 
ord expected the firſt viſit, as he had condeſcended 
to come into the duke of Burgundy's territories, in 


proud of his great power, and independent dom 
nions, reſuſed to pay this compliment, upon which 
the duke of Bedford retired with diſguſt. 

A. D. 1434. In the beginning of this year Ii. 
bella, queen dowager of France, obſerving tit 
great ſucceſs of her ſon Charles, (againſt whom ſhe 
maintained an implacable hatred) and the declining 
ſtate of the Engliſh intereſt, died of grief at Fan 
very little regretted by the French, who conſider 
her as the principal cauſe of the ruin of ti! 
country. . 1 

The death of Iſabella was of very little co p 
quence to either party: but this was not the 7. 
with reſpect to that of the duke of Bedford p 
expired in the caſtle of Rouen on the 14th of 7 
tember univerſally .regretted by the Engliſh, 2 
conſidered him not only as the chief ſupport ® 
intereſt of France, but an honour to the — 
that gave him birth. It is difficult to deten rp 
whether this prince ſhone more in the field 0 1 
cabinet; whether he was the greater hero of 11 
tician : but, to add honour to his name, 1 once 
dent, that he was a truly honeſt man, and 4 


lover of his country. od 
A. D. 1435. On 5 death of Bedford, the a | 
York was appointed regent of France un * cout 
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WAP. II. 1437. ; : 
1 1 that it was ſeven months before the commiſſion, 
. wering him to hold that office,) paſſed the 
rig In the mean time Charles took every advan- 
_ "ths extending his conqueſts, and had made 4 
Y 50 rapid progreſs in eſtabliſhing his authority 
en the new regent arrived on the continent. 
be capital had been ſome time reduced, fo that 
etemories of the Engliſh then chiefly conſiſted 
: 5 Guienne and Normandy. . | 2 
FP. 143). In the ſpring of this year Philip, 
ke of Burgundy (who had ſome time joined in 
Elance with Charles) attempted to reduce Calais 
Kh an army of 59,000 men, and made himſelf 
after of ſeveral ſmall caſtles in the.neighbourhood 
chat city. The Flemings (who were then much 
ore famous for manufacture than war) vainly ima- 
Woined that the appearance of their numerous army 
could be ſufficient to intimidate the garriſon, and 
e gates would be opened at their approach. But 
Hey ſoon. found themſelves deceived ; for the gar- 
Friſon, inſtead of. being intimidated, dreadfully har- 
xaſſed their camp with ſucceſsful ſallies. 
la the mean time the duke of Glouceſter, at the 


at an herald to the duke of Burgundy, offering 
bim battle. 2 accepted his challenge; but 
bis Flemings had fo ſeverely felt the effects of the 
valour of the Engliſh, that they could not be pre- 
vailed upon to meet them in the open field; they 
Wherefore quitted their camp, and made a precipi- 
ite retreat. Philip, fearing leſt the garriſon of 
Calais might take advantage of this confuſion in 
Whis army, drew up his regular troops to ſecure his 
retreat, and retired in good order to Gravelines, 
Weaving all his baggage and artillery, which, of 
courſe, fell into the hands of the Engliſh. 
| Irritated at the proceedings of the duke of 
WBurgundy, Glouceſter led his army into Artois, 
Wand after laying the whole country waſte with fire 
ind ſword, returned to Calais loaded with plunder, 
A. D. 1438—40. During the courſe of theſe 
iree years the war was carried on by both parties 
Win a very languid manner. The two nations were 
WiCrained by the expences of the different campaigns, 
ad their troops were at length obliged to ſubſiſt 
Wy plundering and oppreſſing the countries both 
Wo friends and enemies. Terms of peace were 
pften propoſed and as often rejected; both par- 
es inſiſting on ſuch as could not be granted. At 
Withe ſame time both the Engliſh and French courts 
ere filled with factions. - The duke of Glouceſter 
d the cardinal of Wincheſter continually op- 
Poſed each other, and the intereſt of the nation 
Vas ſacrificed to their perpetual enmities. The 
uphin of France headed a faction againſt his 
* He was of a reſtleſs and ambitious diſpo- 
on, 
e dukes of Alengon and Bourbon, with the 
unts of Vendome and Dunois. Charles per- 
ted his danger, and was deſirous of procuring 
Ne releaſe of the duke of Orleans (who had con- 
cd a priſoner in England, ever ſince the battle 
court) as the only perſon whoſe merit and 
a could balance the credit of the dauphin's 
BE). After a tedious negotiation, which was 
Frenuouſly oppoſed by the duke of Glouceſter, 
ss determined to ſer him at liberty on his 
ie ranſom of thirty-ſix thouſand pounds. 
EO * Burgundy diſplayed a noble inſtance 
—_ duty on this occaſion, by renouncing his 
4 a reſentments, and paying the ranſom of a 
n D* o had been his moſt inveterate enemy. 


* 1441, The diſſentions in England be- 


bead of fifteen thouſand men, landed at Calais, and 


and found means to bring over to his intereſt | 
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tween the duke of Glouceſter and the cardinal of 
Wincheſter ſtill continued with the utmoſt vio- 


| lence;, nor could any thing leſs than the deſtrue- 


tion of the former ſatisfy the malice and ambition 
of the latter. The cardinal, however, was una- 
ble to attack the duke in perſon, and therefore 
formed. the moſt horrid plot that could be de- 
viſed by human invention, He cauſed the ducheſs 
to be accuſed of witchcraft, and it was pretended 
that a waxen image of the king was found in 
her poſſeſſion, which ſhe and her aſſociates, Sit 
Roger Bolingbroke, a prieſt, and one Margaret 
Jordon, of Eye in Suffolk, melted before a flow 
fire, with a deſign of making Henry's force and 
vigour waſte away by the like inſenſible degrees. 
The accuſation was well calculated to effect the 
weak and credulous mind of the king; and to gain 
credit among the illiterate people. The ducheſs 
and her ſuppoſed confederates were accordingly 


| brought to trial, the two former of whom were 


acquitred, and the latter found guilty. She was 
condemned to do public penance for three days 
ſucceſſively, by walking barefooted and barehead- 
ed, with a wax taper in her hand, from the 
Tower of London to St. Paul's cathedral, and 
then to be impriſoned for life ; which ſentence was 
executed with the utmoſt rigour. But theſe vio- 
lent and baſe proceedings did not produce the in- 
tended effect; for inſtead of making Glouceſter 
appear contemptible in the eyes of the public, 
it only increaſed their hatred againſt his enemies, 
A. D. 1443. The cardinal of Wincheſter had 
been, for ſome time, averſe to continuing the 
war on the continent; and he now alledged the 
impoſſibility of the Engliſh either extending their 


4 conqueſts, or even retaining thoſe they then had 


in their poſſeſſion, He likewiſe obſerved, that 
the power of the French king was daily increaſing, 
and that it would be abſolutely neceſſary to ſtop 
the progreſs of the enemy's arms by a temporary 
ſuſpenſion of hoſtilities, which would allow the 
Engliſh time to retrieve their ruined fortunes, 
The duke of Glouceſter, who was naturally brave 
and daring, highly diſapproved of theſe meaſures: 
he could not be perſuaded to reſign all hopes of re- 
ducing the power of France, nor could he pa- 
tiently endure to find his own advice over-ruled 
by the ſuperior power and intereſt of his rival the 
cardinal of Wincheſter. But all his oppoſition 
had no effect: the earl of Suffolk, a nobleman 
blindly attached to the cardinal's party, was ſent to 
Tours, in order to treat with the French miniſ- 
ters. Conferences were accordingly opened; but 
the parties diſagreeing concerning the terms, the 


| ſole reſult was a truce for two years. 


A. D. 1444. Having executed this part of his 
commiſſion, the ear] of Suffolk proceeded to 
finiſh another matter of no leſs importance, and 
which was planned by the cardinal of Wincheſter. 
He propoſed a match between the king his maſter 
and Margaret daughter of Regnier, duke of Anjou, 
and nominal king of Sicily; and, inſtead of de- 
manding a dower with her, promiſed, in the name 
of his maſter, that the province of Maine (then 
in the hands of the Engliſh) ſhould be ceded to 
her uncle, Charles of Anjou, who was prime mi- 
niſter to the French king. 

As ſoon as the duke of. Glouceſter was informed 
of theſe proceedings, he exerted his utmoſt et- 
forts to prevent the intended match ; bur in ſpite 
of all his oppoſition, the contract was ratified in 


1 London, and the ceremony of marriage performed 


at Tours, the carl of Suffolk acting as proxy Thr 


Nunn 


234 1445. | | 
the Engliſh monarch. On the-18th of April fol- 
lowing, Margaret arrived in England, and was 


re- married in the priory of Southwark, from whence | 


ſhe proceeded to Weſtminſter, and on the 1 3th of 
May was crowned with great magnificence, 

D. 1445. The new queen, had not been 
long in England before ſhe ſufficiently indicated 
her intentions of being miſſreſs of her huſhand's 
conduct as well as his affections. The oppoſition 
made by the duke of Glouceſter to her marriage. 
had filled her mind with envy, and induced her to 
enter into a cloſe correſpondence with the cardinal 
of Wincheſter and the earl of Suffolk, who, 
ſtrengthened by her friendfhip, and animated by 
their common hatred againſt the duke of Glouceſ- 
ter, reſolved to effect the ruin of that patriotic 
nobleman, He was accordingly ſtripped of all 
his preferments, and even entirely removed from 
the council board. But this unjuſt ifiable method 


of proceeding raiſed ſuch commotions in the na- 
tion, that the authors of this diſgrace thought it 


abſolutely neceſſary for their own ſafety, to colour 
over their baſe proceedings with a ſhew of juſtice. 
They accordingly declared their intentions of im- 


peaching the duke before the parliament, and the 


members being ſummoned to meet at St. Edmund- 
ſbury, the duke was cited to appear, to anſwer the 
accuſations alledged againſt him ; but before the 
day appointed for his trial arrived, he was found 
dead in his bed. It was, indeed, pretended that 
his death was natural, and his body was accordingly 
expoſed to public view without exhibiting any 
marks of external injury, though no one doubted 
his having fallen a facrifice to the vengeance of 
his enemies.—Thus fell Humphrey of Woodſtock, 
duke of Glouceſter, the moſt learned perſon of his 
age. He founded at Oxford one of the firſt pub- 
lic libraries in England, and was a generous pa- 
tron to men of ſcience, and able artiſts of every 
profeſſion “. 


A. D. 1446. The cardinal of Wincheſter did | 


not long triumph over the fall of Glouceſter. He 
died about fix weeks after with all the horrors of a 
guilty conſcience, and his name was execrated by 
the populace, who had as much revered Glou- 
ceſter for his virtues, as they had deteſted Win- 
cheſter for his infa. 

By the death of the cardinal, the queen, and 
her favourite Suffolk, were deprived of the great 
ſupport they had derived from his experience, his 
birth, his riches, and his order; and left expoſed 
to the effects of thoſe unpopular meaſures they af- 
terwards purſued. The miniſter, however, did not 
immediately feel the reſentment of an injured peo- 
ple. He, for ſome time, enjoyed his power, and 


the next ſeſſions of parliament was created duke of 


Suffolk. , | 
A. D. 1447. During theſe tranſactions in Eng- 
land, the French king employed his time in proſe- 
cuting ſuch meaſures as might be moſt conducive 
to the happineſs of his people, and the welfare of 
his kingdom. He was then in a condition to act 
with vigour in recovering thoſe places which were 
ſtill in the hands of the Engliſh; and an accident 
ſoon happened which gave him a pretence for re- 
commencing hoſtilities. 45 
It had been agreed, by the treaty” of marriage 
between Henry and Margaret of Anjou, that the 
province of Maine ſhould: be ceded to her uncle 


* The remains of this prince were interred in the old church 
of St. Alban's, where a handſome monument was erected to his 
memory, a great part of which is ſtill to be ſeen, Some few. 
years ago the vault was diſcovered Where his remains were de- 


| 


n 
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11 1449. BooxX, 4 
Charles; but the Engliſh miniſtry, fearful that the F 
ceſſion of that place ſhould occaſion popular ch 
mours, had #4 art poſtponed diſcharging thi 
part of the treaty. At- length, however, ons 
were ſent to Sir Francis Surienne, governgy of 


Mans, the capital of the country, to deliver j1,, 
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ſerved t 
years) .diſputed the authenticity of the or der, and 


noble defence, but was at length obliged to caPity- 


| ; 


. demanded ſatisfaction for the outrages committel 


city into the hands of Charles of Anjou. 8 
rienne bo was a native of Arragon, but had 
e Engliſh with great fidelity above tye, 


abſolutely refuſed to deliver up the place. 7, 
count de Dunois was therefore Gon. at the head gt 
a numerous body of troops, and a large train of 
artillery, to reduce it by force. Surienne made, 


late; by which the garriſon, conſiſting of ty, 
thouſand five hundred men, were ſuffered to march 


out with their effects, and all the honours of War. 


They retired into Normandy ; but being refuſed 
admittance into any of the fortified towns, and fal. 
ing into great diſtreſs, Surienne led his troops in 
Britany, and procured ſubſiſtence by cxtendins 
his depredations over the whole province. ? 

At this time the duke of Somerſet was 90 
vernor of Normandy, from whom the French king 


by Surienne in Britany, that province being in. 
cluded in the late truce made with France 
The duke apologized, by returning for anſues, 
that he was greatly concerned at the illegality d 
his proceedings; but that the whole had been ex: 
cuted without his privity and conſent, nor had he 
any authority over the troops that had committed 
the ravages of which he complained. _ 

This was far from being ſatisfactory to Charles 
who now determined to take advantage of the ſupe- 
riority he had gained over the Engliſh. He u. 
cordingly, in the ſpring of the year 1448, declard 
war againſt Henry, ſoon made himſelf maſter d 
the principal places in poſſeſſion of the Englih, 
and, in a ſhort time, was ſo ſucceſsful, as to annex 
both Normandy and Guienne to his dominions, 

A. D. 1449. But theſe were not the only mis 
fortunes that now befel the Engliſh. The ſword 
of civil war was ready to be drawn, in orderto 
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drench the fields with the blood of their owners. n 
The duke of York (firſt prince of the blood) vs b 
| deſcended by his mother, from the houſe of Ma- 1. 
timer, which enjoyed an inconteſtible title to thx ve 
crown of England after the demiſe of Richard I Wn 
when the rights of ſovereignty were uſurped I in 
the houſe of Lancaſter. His perſonal merit w nc 
great, and he had contracted a powerful alliance f 
by marrying the daughter of Nevil, earl of Wel ca 
moreland, one of the moſt conſiderable and t, lif 
ſpected noblemen in the kingdom. The earl d ac 
Warwick was alſo one of that family, and his hol- Fa 
pitality and munificence had gained him ſuch x to 
ſpect as to render his authority over his nume ne 1) 
partizans almoſt abſolute. N W !ic 
The duke of York, who had commanded ” Be 
great applauſe in France, was deprived of his 11 6 a 
miſſion, without any reaſon being aſſigned iu - lc 
imprudent an exertion of power. On his return” in 
| England ſome dark hints with reſpect to the he Ur 
| ſions of his family to the crown were dropped u 1 
partizans, and had the deſired effect. The vu oy 
of the duke of York, and the a 1 1. qu 
on n 
had performed for his country, were Kr kel by 
—_— 


—_ ich l 
poſited, when the body was found in a ſtone coffin, 1 2 55 
fleſh then but little decayed, The only; remains 10 he yi 
bones, which have been carefully 2 and maß 

ſeen by the curious, 


8 
* * 
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Nat the the minds; of the people, who ſpared 
ar 2 get; o teſtify their reſpect for ſo diſtinguiſhed 
44 . . 
= a chard; eaſing popularity of the duke of York 
nor of atly alarmed the queen and Suffolk ; and a com- 
er un otion having happened in Ireland, it was thought 
. Su. ; "Iviſeable to invelt him with the title of lord-lieu- 
ut had SF .-nant, and ſend him into that kingdom, as the 
twen only perſon capable of reſtoring peace and tran- 
et, and quillity. F | 
3 Though the duke of York wel new the true 
1ead of W ;-:fon for his being ſent out of .the kingdom, yet 
train of be made no heſitation to accept the commiſ- 
made > gon. He accordingly went over to Ireland, where 
capin- bis mild and gentle, behaviour had ſuch an effect 
of two on che inhabitants of that kingdom, that they not 
) marck only returned quietly to their duty, but likewiſe 
of vn. became ſtrongly attached to him and his family. 
refuld . A. D. 1450. The conduct of Suffolk, in con- 
nd fal- junction with his royal patroneſs, had now become 


bo enormous, that they incurred the univerſal ha 
ned of the people, and the popular clamours aroſe 
o ſuch a height, that the Houſe of Commons de- 
W termined to impeach the favourite miniſter. Ac- 
W cordingly an accuſation was laid againſt the duke 


OPS into 
tending 


Was go- 
ich king 


mmittel or Suffolk for high-treaſon. They aſcribed to him 
cing n. te loſs of the Engliſh dominions on the continent, 
France, and even infiſted, that he had entered into a deſign 
anſwer, to dethrone the king. The violence of faction 
gality of e bad, however, carried the Commons too far: their 
een exe- WS allegations would not bear examination, there be- 
r had be ing no evidence to ſupport them. A new charge 


"mmutted was, therefore, drawn up againſt him, the ſub- 


ſtance of which was chiefly confined to the per- 
W verſions of that authority with which he had been 
inveſted, | | 

Henry was now alarmed for his favourite mi- 
niſter. He had reaſon to think that the parlia- 
ment were determined to carry on the proſecution 


Charles, 
the ſupe- 
He 2. 
declared 


maker of 


Engliſh againſt him with the utmoſt vigour; nor was he miſ- 
to annex taken, for both lords and commons found him 
inions. guilty. As ſoon as Henry heard of the iſſue of 
only m- his trial, he immediately ſent for all the lords ſpiri- 


"he ſword 


tual and temporal to his palace, produced Suffolk 
| order to 


ir owe, bis own defence. He denied the charge exhi- 
lod) vs bited againſt him, but ſubmitted himſelf to the 
of Mor» BE mercy of the king, who ſentenced him to five 
tle to the years baniſhment. 


ichard Il In conſequence of this ſentence the duke made 


ſurped Y immediate preparations for leaving the kingdom, 
merit v not doubting but, as he ſtill enjoyed the queen's 
al alan favour. and confidence, he ſhould be ſoon re- 
of Wel called. But his enemies were determined that his 
> and 7 life ſhould pay the forfeit of his crimes. They 
he ons accordingly employed a captain of a ſhip to 
d his hot cr112e off Dover, and intercept him in his paſſage 
n ſuch it to the continent. The captain, who had imbibed 


numer 
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hon with great ſeverity. He ſeized the duke near 


4 A be a 
nded . Dover, took him into his long- boat, and, with the 


f his 41 aſſiſtance of his men, ſtruck his head off on the 
ned 1 ide of the veſſel, and afterwards threw his body 
$ rm mo the fea. Thus fell the duke of Suffolk, a vic- 
the pre: dim to his own ambition and erfidy. : 

Per On the death of Suffolk the duke of Somerſet 


ucceeded in all his power and credit with the 


wy queen; and as he was the perſon who commanded 
ong ) del | Io the continent when the French provinces were 
 "—_ "ee people, who always judge by the event, 
* ny tation 5 — object of their animoſity and deteſ- 
non are Moti he conſequence of this was that com- 
4 m1 be ons took place in moſt parts of the kingdom, 


the common prejudices, performed his commiſ- 


Aa. 
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before them, and aſked him, what he could ſay in | 


— — 


8 
and at length an inſurrection was raiſed which 
threatened to overturn the whole ſyſtem of govern- 
A | 4 

One John Cade, a native of Ireland, having been 
outlawed for a 1 * and murder committed in 
Suſſex, had taken ſanctuary, and was forced to ab- 
jure the kingdom. He, however, ſoon after re- 
turned into Kent, and, obſerving the diſcontents 


of the people, determined to turn them to his 


own advantage. He took upon himſelf the name 
of John Mortimer, pretending he was the ſon of 
the late Sir John Mortimer, uncle to Edmund earl 
of Marche; and thereby made himſelf a near rela- 
tion to Richard duke of Vork, the perſon from 
whom the people hoped for redreſs of all their 
grievances: The very mention of that popular 
name was ſufficient to procure him multitudes of 
followers, and he ſoon found himſelf at the head of 
twenty thouſand men. The arch- rebel, perceiving 
that great numbers daily flocked to his ſtandard; 
advanced to Blackheath, giving out that he was 
going to make a reform in the government, and 
redreſs the grievances of the people, by delivering 
them from the burthen of taxes; 

The miniſtry no ſooner received intelligence of 


| theſe diſturbances, than they immediately diſpatch- 


ed a meſſenger to the infurgents, demanding the 
reaſon of their. aſſembling in ſo tumultuous and 
hoſtile a manner. Cade, in the name of the whole 
body, returned for anſwer, that they had not the 
leaſt deſign of offering any violence to the perſon 
of the king: they only deſired to preſent a petition 
to the parliament, that the miniſters who oppreſſed 
the people might be removed from the royal pre- 
ſence. Atthe ſame time he delivered to the depu- 
ties two papers enumerating the grievances of the 
nation. Among other particulars they prayed that 


| the duke of Somerſet might be puniſhed as the 


principal author of the loſs of Normandy ; that the 


| king's council might conſiſt of the princes of the 


blood, and other prudent and diſtinguiſhed per- 
lonages, inſtead of vicious and profligate wretches, 
who were totally deſtitute both of honour and abi- 
lities | | 

But the miniſtry were ſo far from paying any at- 


| tention to theſe remonſtrances, that they determi- 


ned to have recourſe to violent methods for quel- 
ling the inſurgents. Accordingly, an army of fif- 
teen thouſand diſciplined men, under the command 
of Sir Humphrey Stafford, was ſent againſt them. 
Cade artfully affected to be terrified at the gene- 
ral's approach, and retired, with the main body of 
the rebels, to Sevenoak, placing a ſtrong. detach- 
ment in ambuſcade to intercept Stafford in his 
march. The royal army followed without ob- 
ſerying the neceſſary cautions, and were ſo furiouſly 
attacked by Cade's concealed forces, that great 
numbers were ſlain, among whom was their leader, 
and the reſt obliged to ſave themſelves by a preci- 
pitate flight. | 
Animated by this ſucceſs, Cade returned to 
Blackheath, from whence he ſent another remon- 
{trance to the king and council, demanding, © That 
the dukes of York, Exeter, Buckingham and Nor- 
folk, ſhould be recalled to court: and that the 
muderers of the duke of Glouceſter, together with 
all thoſe who had contributed to the loſs of the 
Engliſh territories on the continent, ſhould be 
brought to condign puniſhment.” The govern- 
ment, alarmed at the late defeat of their forces, and 
knowing that the ſecret friends of the duke of 
York were on the point of declaring themſelyes, 


reſolved, if poſſible, to purchaſe their _ by 
acri- 


— — — 


„ Sr 


their gates, and Cade entered with all the triumph 


— 


of his troops, to the capital, where the citizens, 


the bridge ſhut and barricadoed againſt them. 


other for Cade in particular, on condition of his a- 
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ſacrificing ſome individuals to the fury of the po- {| being materially concerned in exciting and f 
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pulace ; and accordingly, the lords Say and Cro- 
mer, who had rendered themſelves very unpopular, 
were committed to the tower. | 
The next day the archbiſhop of Canterbury and 
the duke of Buckingham were ſent to treat withthe 
inſurgents, Cade received them with the greateſt 
complaifance ; but told them he was abſolutely de- 
termined not to lay down his arms till the king 
came in perſon, and granted their requeſts. The 
effect of this conference was reported to the coun- 
cil, and the king, perſuaded he had every thing to 
fear from the fury of the inſurgents, determined to 
leave London, and accordingly ſet out, with his 
whole court, for Kenelworth caſtle in Yorkſhire, 
No ſooner was Cade informed of the abſence of 
the king than he immediately marched, at the head 


— 


alarmed at, his great ſucceſs, - immediately opened 


—— 


of the moſt diſtinguiſhed warrior. He had even | 
the inſolence to ſtrike his ſword againſt London- 
ſtone, crying out, Now is Mortimer lord of Lon- 
don.” He, however, maintained, for ſome time, 

reat order and diſcipline among his followers. 
He always led them out at the approach of night 
where they continued till morning, when they a- 
gain returned into the city. But the rebels being 
reſolved, in order to gratify their malevolence a- 
gainſt Say and Cromer, to put thoſe miniſters to 
death, Cade could no longer reſtrain their riotous 
diſpoſitions. They plundered the houſes of the 
more opulent citizens, and committed ſo many diſ- 
orders, that the inhabitants perceived there was 
a neceſſity for joining the regular troops, in order 
to prevent the deſtruction with which they were 
threatened, Accordingly, after Cade had marched 
out of the city as uſual in the evening, they ſeized 
the gates, and put the detachments that guarded 
them to death. On the return of Cade and his 
followers the next morning, they found the gates of 


They attempted, however, to force a paſſage, 
the conſequence of which was, thar a battie enſued, 
and the conteſt continued till night, without either 
party gaining any material advantage. 

The rebels were greatly diſpirited at not being 
able to open themſelves a paſſage into the city; 
and the miniſtry took advantage of their timidity. 
They drew up a general pardon for the inſurgents, 
provided they would lay down their arms; and an- 


bandoning his rebellious projects. Theſe pardons 
were iſſued under the great ſeal, and prudently pub- 
liſhed during the night in the camp of the inſur- 
gents. The effect was aſtoniſhing. The morning 
no ſooner appeared than Cade found himſelf deſert- 
ed by the greater part of his followers, and re- 
treated to Rocheſter, where the reſt diſperſed, not- 
withſtanding all his remonſtrances and artful 
ſpeeches, by which he endeavoured to perſuade 
them, that the pardon they had received was of no 
effect, as it had not received the ſanction of the 
parliament, Perceiving that all his arts were ex- 
erted in vain, he fled into the woods of Suſſex, 
with a few of his friends who were determined to 
ſhare his fate. A price was now ſet upon his head 
by the government, and he was ſlain by one Alex- 
ander Iden or Eden, a gentleman of. Suſſex, who 
ſent his head to London ; and. for which ſervice he 
was rewarded with the governinent of Rochetter 
Caſtle. 
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that his perſonal ſecurity depended upon the timely 


The duke of York was ſwongly ſuſpected of | 


and directed his march towards London, 5 
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porting the late inſurrection, in order that he mi 
form ſome idea of the ſentiments of the people win 
regard to his title and family. He was then 
Ireland, where his judicious conduct had ent; * 
him to the public eſteem and confidence; but he 
now determined to return to England, perſuadel 


vigour of his future meaſures. 
The council no ſooner heard of the duke 9 
York's deſign of returning to England, than, Jex- 
lous of the pretenſions he might make, and ful. 
pecting he would come with an armed force, th 
iſſued out orders, in the king's name, to oppoſe 
him wherever he ſhould endeavour to land, Bu 
the duke eluded all their deſigns, by coming a. 
tended with no more than his ordinary retinue: and 
this impolitic precaution of the miniſtry ſerved on. 
ly to indicate their apprehenſion of his power and 
inter-ſt, and their own diſtruſt of the affectiom 
of the people. 
A. D. 1451. A few days after the duke of York 
arrived in England, he wrote a very ſubmiſſive le. 
ter to the king, in which he pointed out the priey. 
ances ſo much complained of by the people, and 
offered his beſt ſervices to remove thoſe abuſc; 
which had crept into the gove:nment. The mini. 
ſtry perceived the duke's real intentions; but their 
then ſituation obliged them to act cautioully, and 
it was reſolved to return a civil anſwer, Accord- 
ingly, the king, in a letter to the duke, told him, 
„ That he had, for ſome time, been ſenſible of 
the neceſſity of reforming the government, and in- 
tended to nominate a council for that purpoſe, and 
conltitute him as their preſident, adding, that, till 
this could be done, ſuch precautions ſhould be u- 
ken, that the duke of Somerſet might be ready 
" take his trial whenever it was thought necel- 
ary.” 
The miniſtry imagined that this remarkable con- 
decenſion in the king would totally deprive the 
duke of York of all pretenſions for taking up arms; 
but they ſoon found themſelves miſtaken : the di- 
fers were declared unſatistactory by the duke's 
friends, and it was reſolved to proceed in the 
ſcheme that had been long formed by the duke d 
laying open his pretenſions to the Engliſh diadem. 
The whole kingdom ſoon became one continued 
ſcene of commotion. The people were divided i 
opinion with regard to the pretenſions of the houſe, 
of Lancaſter and York. Many plauſible realons 
were urged by the advocates on both ſides, and ther 
arguments appeared weaker or ſtronger in propor 
tion to the prejudice of the party. | 
A. D. 1452. But no meaſures ſeemed likely 
to be efficacious in healing the animoſities of the 
people, and deciding this important conteſt, ex 
cept that of the ſword. As ſoon, therefore, as 1 
ſpring was conſiderably advanced, the duke 
York, who was then in Wales, where he had join 
his friends, entered England at the head of à fd. 
midable army. But no acts of hoſtility were com 
mitted : they marched peaceably forwards, ? 
publiſhed a manifeſto, declaring that their Jolc 2 
tent was, to promote the good of the nation 
releaſe the opprefled ſubject from a burthen he \ | 
unable ro bear ; and to bring to juſtice a corrup 
and debated adminiſtration. 1ofred 
Theſe plauſible, reaſons produced the de hs 
eflect. The people, who groaned under mY 
taxes, gladly joined the duke's ftandard * 
found himſelf at the head of ten thoufnd! 
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ie migh F ging to meet with any oppoſition from the royal j poured out, without the leaſt. regard to the pre- 
Ple with | But in this he was miſtaken ; the queen || ſence of the ſovereign. Somerſet inſiſted on put- 
then in W Somerſet had exerted all their power to raiſe ting the duke of York to death on the ſpot ; but 
entitle . number of forces ſufficient to meet the duke in || the more diſpaſſionate members of the *council, 
but he open field, and their attempts were ſucceſsful. || fearful of carrying matters to ſuch extremes, would 
erſuade; oe king marched from London againſt him; but not permit the leaſt violence to be offered to his 
e time ore the two armies met, York, being informed || perſon. The duke was accordingly diſmiſſed, af- 
, bis danger, changed his route, and, by forced || ter making a formal ſubmiſſion to Henry, and, 
duke of ches, reached the capital, before Henry knew || upon oath, acknowledging him the legal ſovereign 
an, je. t he intended to evade a battle. The duke, || of the kingdom. 
and fur. ever, ſoon perceived that he had placed too A. D. 1453. In the ſpring of this year the 
ce, they Tuch confidence in the promiſes of the London- || earl of Shrewſbury was diſpatched to the continent 
o oppoſe ; for, inſtead of receiving him with open || with an amy of eight thouſand men, in order to 
id. Bu „ they ſhut their gates againſt his army, and || aſſiſt the Gaſcons in throwing off the French yoke. 


ming A- 
nue: and 
rved on. 
wer and 


tit ectionz 


| | ould not even permit himſelf to enter the 
Wit). FH ; 

J As ſoon as Henry received advice of the duke 

Wc York having changed his route, and marched 

london, he immediately returned with the ut- 
oſt expedition towards the capital. On his ar- 


of York W..1 the duke of York croſſed the Thames at 
five let. igeſton, where, being joined by Thomas Court- 
ie griey- ey earl of Devon, and the lord Cobham, he 
ople, add :rched at the head of his forces into Kent, and 


e abuſcz 
he mint» 
but their 
ully, and 
Accord- 
told him, 
enſible of 
t, and in- 
Dofe, and 
that, till 
11d be ta- 
be ready 
ht necel- 


camped on a ſpacious and convenient ſpot of 
ound near Dartford. 

W Young Henry followed the duke with all ex- 
edition, and marching his forces over London- 
Wridoe, encamped on Blackheath. The duke of 
Wonmerſet, who attended the king on this occaſion 
Wand ſeems to have been an able politician) ad- 
ied Henry to cruſh the rebellion in its bud, 
Wand not wait till it had gathered ſtrength, and be- 
Wome formidable. But Henry did not think pro- 
er to follow the advice of Somerſet : he totally 
Peglected his prudent counſel, and, liſtening to 
Wome timorous, perhaps treacherous, noblemen, 
etermined to have recourſe to negotiation. 


cable con- In conſequence of this reſolution certain pre- 
prive be ies and noblemen were ſent to know the reaſons 
up arms; r the duke's appearing in arms, and upon what 
: the of- . eerns he was willing to lay them down, and uſe 


ze duke's 


. Wis endeavours for reſtoring tranquillity to the na- 
d in the 


SO 


on. The duke, with the greateſt appearance of 


c duke dt eſpect and moderation, told the meſſengers, that 
diadem. proſperity of his country was his ſole inten- 
continued on, that he deſired nothing more than to reform 
divided in government, by bringing to juſtice the duke 
yy wy 4 { Somerſet, and others of the counſel, who had 
le realo 4 


and thel - reſſled the people; adding, that he was willing 


n propoſ* e diſband his forces, and to throw himſelf at 
enry' feet, if the perſons he had mentioned were 
ned likely ken into cuſtody, and brought to anſwer the 
ies of tht e barges he was ready to exhibit againſt them in 
Intell, . 8 | 
ore, as Henry made no heſitation at complying with the 
duke J Wke's requeſt. Somerſet was — Ge arreſt, 
had jou Ws the duke of York, by this condeſcenſion, de- 


J of a fot 


were Com 


ed of all excuſes for keepi body of 
ping up a 0 
es. He faw his error, but determined to keep 


wo 1 : 1 Accordingly he diſmiſſed his army, 
3 5 * to court without arms, and without 
i | n 
hen wy 1 As ſoon as the duke came into the preſence of | 
4 00 OE x ng and council, he openly avowed the cauſe 
. eſe Fc —_— up arms, and inſiſted that the duke 
Ar Pam ſhould be immediately brought to 
18 e ae when, to his great aſtoniſhment, that mi- 
geen fiiiihar from a private cloſet in the preſence- 
1.0 * e and bitterly reviled him for his treaſon- 
n u 12 = A virulent contention enſued, and 


x = the moſt indecent invectives were 


» 


mpled on the laws of the kingdom, and op- 


5 — 


3 
_ 


— 


— — 


He made himſelf maſter of Bourdeaux, and ſe- 
veral other places; but being at length attacked 
by a ſuperior force, himſelf, together with his gal- 
lant ſon the lord I'le, fell among the lain. Thus 
was the plan of reducing that province to the Eng- 
liſn government rendered abortive ; and thus fell 
the valiant Talbot, earl of Shrewſbury, one of 
the beſt of men, and moſt illuſtrious heroes of the 
age, in which he lived. 

On the 23d of October the queen was delivered 
of a ſon, named Edward, who was immediately 
created prince of Wales, and earl of Cheſter, 
This circumſtance gave great ſatisfaction to Henry ; 
but at the ſame time 1t re- kindled the flame of 
civil diſcord among the people, and greatly in- 
creaſed the activity and zeal of the partizans of 
the houſe of York. 

A. D. 1454. Henry, from the natural weak- 
neſs of his capacity, was totally incapable of ma- 
naging the affairs of government; and, to add 
to this imperfection, he was at this time ſeized with 
an illneſs which deprived him of the power even 
of maintaining the appearance of royalty. On this 
account the meeting of the parliament had been 
ſeveral times poſtponed; and the friends of the 
duke of York, thinking it a convenient opportu- 
nity, determined to uſe their utmoſt efforts for re- 
placing that nobleman in his ſeat at the council- 
board, from which he had been ſome time excluded. 
merſet, that, from the then diſpoſition of the peo- 
ple, it could not be doubted, but whenever the 
parliament ſhould meet, the firſt thing they did 
would be to appoint a new miniſtry, That ſuch 
an incident muſt, of courſe, be productive of 
diſagreeable conſequences, and that the only ſure 
merhod of preventing it would be to admit the 
duke of York, the earls of Warwick and Saliſ- 
bury, with ſome other popular noblemen, into the 
council. This advice appearing plauſible to the 
queen and her favourite (who dreaded the effects 
of a parliamentary cenſure) they readily embraced 
their propoſal, and thoſe noblemen accordingly took 
the ſeats ar the council-board. | | 

The re-admiſſion of the duke of York into the 
council greatly animated his party, who continued 
daily to increaſe, and the queen ſoon found her- 
ſelf unable to oppoſe the power of his influence. 
The whole management of public affairs was 
changed : proſecutions were renewed againſt So- 
merſet; and the duke of York, even in the queen's 
preſence, cauſed him to be ſeized, and ſent pri- 


| They N inſinuated to the queen and So- 
r 


| ſoner to the Tower. 


Henry, ſtill continuing in a ſtate which ren- 
dered him incapable of directing the affairs of 


government, the council thought it adviſeable to 


appoint the duke of York lieutenant of the king- 


dom, and to inveſt him with power to hold the 


next ſeſſion of parliament in the king's name. 
O00 This 
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This was accordingly done; and, to add to his 


power, the-parliament ſoon after changed his title 


of lieutenant to that of Protector of England. 
A. D. 1455. But the duke of York did not 
long enjoy fa elevated. ſtation to which he had 
been raiſed by the parliament. The king reco- 
vered from his indiſpoſition, the duke's commiſ- 


fion was ſuperſeded, and himſelf, with the earls of | | 
| without the confent of parliament. 


Warwick and' Sahſbury, diſmiſſed from the coun- 
cil. The duke of Somerſet was releaſed from his 
confinement, reſtored to his former power in the 
adminiſtration, and, in conjunction with the queen, 
directed all the affairs of government. 


Irritated at theſe proceedings, the duke of | 
Vork immediately left London, and. retired into 


Wales, in order to» procure thoſe rights by force 
of arms, which he found could not be obtained by 
more lenient meaſures. The ular clamour 
againſt Somerſet had ſpread elk through all 
parts of the kingdom, ſo that the people flocked 
in great numbers to the duke's ſtandard. In con- 
ſequence of this he ſoon found himſelf at the head 
of a very conſiderable body of forces, with which 
he advanced towards the king, who had march- 
ed from London, at the head of an army, to give 
him battle. 

The duke of York was aſſiſted on this occa- 


fion by the earls of Saliſbury and Warwick, who | 


ſent a letter from Royſton to the king, profeſ- 
ſing their attachment to his perſon and govern- 
ment, and deſiring admiſſion to his preſence, that 
they might clcar themſelves from the aſperſions of 
their enemiss, and. make him ſenſible of the miſ- 
conduct of his miniſters, who, they inſiſted, ſhould 
be brought to a legal trial, and puniſhed or ac- 
quitted according to their deſerts, 

But this letter was treated' with the utmoſt con- 
tempt,. and che parties who ſent it threatened with 
the-penalties of high-treaſon.. In contequence of 
this the malcontents continued their march, and 
the two armies met in the neighbourhood of St. 
Alban's,, where a deſperate battle enſued, which 
terminated in favour of the Yorkiſts. The duke 
of Somerſet, the earls of Northumberland and 
Stafford, the lord Clifford, with ſeveral other 
diſtinguiſhed perſonages, and above eight hundred 
common ſoldiers, were killed on the ſpot. The 
king himſelf fell into the hznds of the duke of 
Vork, who, inſtead of looking upon him in the 
* of a priſoner, treated him with every mark 
01 


reſpect due to royalty. Both the duke and his 


aſſociates fell on their knees before him and de- 
clared that, as the enemy of the public was no 
more, they were entirely devoted to the ſervice 
of their ſovereign. 

In conſequence of this judicious and' ſubmiſſive 
conduct in the duke and his aſſociates, the par- 
liament, which met ſoon after the battle of St. 
Alban's granted to the Yorkiſts a general indem- 
nity, and reſtored. the protectorſnip to the duke; 
but at the ſame time renewed their oaths of fealty 
to the king, whole diforder having greatly in- 
creaſed, prevented his directing the affairs of go- 
vernment. 

This diſtinguiſhed elevation of the duke of 


Vork highly incenſed the queen, who, with her 
aſſociates, determined to exert their utmoſt endea- 


vours to remove him from the ſeat of power, 
Bur their deſigns were great'y checked by the pru- 
dent conduct of the duke, whoſe great care was, to 


conduct himſclf in ſuch a manner. as to obtain the | 


general affections of the people. Deſirous of con- 
uincing them chat his conduct was not influenced 
* 1 


t 


| had again recovered from his indiſpoſition, and th 
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opportunity of removing him from the {ex g 


| the adminiſtration of affairs into his own hand 
As the duke's party were not apprized of this mes 


| 


| tained her ends, though far from being ſatisfedg 


o 


- 


— 


* 


| ceſs than in London; and thefe three nobleme 


ſet out with his aſſociates for the place appointe; 


| tentions, they immediately-parted. The cuke i 
] York retired to his caſtle of Wigmore in Her 


' Yorkſhire;, and the earl of Warwick embarkt 


ſans of the houſes of York and Lancaſter aroſe i 


their good offices to bring about a reconc 
and it was at length propoſed, that the pid 


middle of January,, and after ſome controver) 


to St. Paul's cathedral, in which the duke o 


party walked hand in hand with a chief of =" 
poſite, the whole exhibiring every app 
the moſt cordial friendſhip. :. But 


$446. 
by paſtioh or intereſt, he paid tlie ut 

Hato the affairs of the royal family Woe 
the 'houſhold of the prince of Wales, and { þ 
on him a decent maintenance, and, at ted 
time, left the king and queen at liberty to 4 
they thought proper; being perſuaded it v 
in. their power to diveſt him of the dignity op, 
tector, becauſe his patent could not be ute 


A. D. 1456. But Margaret was of too hp 
and enterprizing a ſpirit to ſuffer any obſtaclez g 
divert her from her intended purpoſes. The; 


duke of York being abſent, his enemies, yg 
the queen at their head, determined to tak: tha 


power. The parliament met on the 12th of fe 
bruary, when Henry (at the inſtigation of þ 
queen and her aſſociates) went to the houſe, wg 
declared his reſolution of putting an end to tþ 
power veſted in the duke of York, and takin 


ſuxe they were not prepared to oppoſe it, { tha 
the duke was removed from his office, and thek 
reſtored to his ſovereign authority. The dug 
was not a little ſurprized when he heard of this ſud. 
den revolution, but making a vutue of neceſſy 
quietly ſubmitted to the decree of parliament, 
A. P. r457. Elated at having thus far c. 


the great popularity of the duke and his affociaes 
Margaret now reſolved to ſecure her future rept 
by arreſting the perſons of York, Saliibury al 
Warwick. With this view the court was remond 
to Coventry, where the queen thought ſhe coul 
execute her. purpoſe with greater probability of ſur 


were required} by letters under the privy ſeal, 
attend the king at that place about ſome af ait i 
tmportance. Phe duke of Vork made no heli 
tion at complying with this order, and according 


but being apprized on the road of the queen's ir 


to his ſeat 8 


fordſhire; the earl of Saliſbury 


for Calais, having been ſome time appointed u 
the government of that place. 

The treacherous deſigns of the queen produceb 
general commotions throughout the Kingdom. 
The animoſity that took place between the pat 


the utmolt height, and a bloody civil war [em 
likely to be the inevitable conſequence. In thi 


critical juncture the archbiſhop of Canterbu) 


with ſeveral other perſons of - diſtinction, _ 
108 


leaders of both parties ſhould meet in Long 
2 day appointed for that purpoſe, to adjuſt 
differences, 


A. D. 1458. This meeting was held about le 


nt recon 


N : are 
tween the contending parties, an app eme 


ciliation was effected. The terms of ace 
were notified to the public by a ſolemn Yo 


conducted queen Margaret, and a chicf 0 


earance 


| Cn. II. | 1459. 8 eee eee 
But this was nothing more than ſhow + the ſame 


— wy led in the minds of both parties, 
ihe maT ä lords; inſtead of taking their 
{el | and . the council-beard, retired from court, and 
mT e fdenice'in thoſe parts, where they 
ook up their reſiddlence in het P PN 
n thought their reſpective intereſts were the moſt 
e. 8 
wh agen conduct of both parties, it was evi- 
W 1-nc that they only waited for an opportunity of 
o h r<-kindling the flames of diſſention. Nor was it 
ade long before an incident happened which fully 
de lin odroved the truth of this conjecture. The earl of 
mid Warwick coming to London aſſiſted occaſionally, 
;, vis Aduring his ſtay, at the council, and one of the 
ake un king's ſervants happening to inſult a domeſtic be. 
en «RS longing to the earl's train, a fray enſued, in which 
of R. bome of Warwick's followers were killed on the | 
of pot. Suſpecting this was a ſcheme formed by the 
uſe, court againſt his perſon, and being at the ſame 
d to ts WS time informed that Henry had granted a warrant 
u A to commit him to the Tower, the earl left London, 
n hank, and embarked with all expedition for his govern- 
his ment of Calais. N r 
„ % A. D. 1459. The Yorkiſts were highly en- 
the Kue at ſo direct a violation of the late agreement, 
e due and the Lancaſtrians were equally vexed at the miſ- 
this fue. carriage of their ſcheme; the conſequence of which 
neceſſity vas, that both parties made preparations for de- 
nent. W ciding the conteſt by the ſword. Armies were 
far raiſed in different parts of the kingdom ; and it 
atisfied « vs expected, that when the reſpective forces of 
Nocias each party were joined, the diſpute would be de- 
ire rep WW termined by a general battle. 
yury a The earl of Saliſbury, having raiſed a number 
remonl of troops, marched to join the duke of Vork; 
ſhe cod but was met on Bloreheath, on the borders of 
ty of ſr Staffordſhire, by lord Audley, at the head of a 
noblemes much ſuperior body of forces. The river Stow, a 
y ſeal, mall ſtream, but of conſiderable depth, ran be- 
- afairs « WWrween the two armies, and its banks were lined 
no heſts with lord Audley's troops. Saliſbury well knew 
cordingy bis forces were not able to engage thoſe of the | 
ppointed; enemy in the open field, and therefore had re- 
ucen's . {courſe to ſtratagem. He ordered a detachment of 
duke is beſt archers to advance m_ to the banks of 
in Her: e river, and pour a ſhower of arrows upon the 
is ſeat 18 WF ojaliſts ; which being effected, he ſounded a re- 
embarked N rreat, and his forces retired with the appearance 
pointed v Wo! precipitate confuſion. - This produced the de- 
red effect. The royaliſts were deceived ; and 
produced I hinking the Vorkiſts flying before them, began 
Kingdom. o pals the ſtream with great precipitation; but 
the pam. hen part of the royal army had paſſed the brook, 
er aroſe 0 aliſpury ſuddenly turned about; and partly by 
var ſeemed N orpriſe, and partly by the diviſion of the enemy's 
e. In (05 Worces, totally routed them, and lord Audley, with 
anterbuſ veral of his principal officers, fell among the 
1, inſoted Fan. The reſt of the army being ſeized with a 
ynciliati0 mic, fled in the utmoſt diſorder, 10 that the earl 
e princa f Saliſbury obtained a compleat victory. 
ondo Having now nothing to interrupt him the earl 
djuſt tel arched with his forces to Ludlow, where he 
| | und the duke of York at the head of a nume- 
4 about e eus army, In a few days after they received a very 
rover erful reinforcement by the arrival of a choice 
rent cc By of veterans, whom the earl of Warwick had 
areemet ought over from the continent, under the com- 
proce WP 2nd of Sir Andrew Trollop and John Blunt, two 
ke of 195 Wn * of great reputation and experience. 
iel obe duke of York being thus formidably ſitu- 
of tue 7, ns 7 no longer concealed his deſign, but pub- 
pearanct Bn) owed his pretenſions to the throne. This 


e king's adherents, who exerted them- 
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NC 
Telves with ſuch vigour in his intereſt, that in a 
very ſhort time the royal army far exceeded in 
number that of the Yorkiſts ; and a reſolution 
was formed immediately to march to Ludlow; 
where the malecontents were encamped. 

The royal army accordingly marched with all 
expedition, and on their arrival within ſight of the 
Vorkiſts drew themfelves up in order of battle. But 
when they came near to each other; and a general 
action was momentarily expected, Sir Andrew 
Trollop deſerted with the whole detachment under 
his command; and his example was followed by 
ſuch a number, that the Yorkiſts, fearful of the 
conſequences, diſperſed, thinking it the only ex- 
pedient whereby they could procure their ſafety. 
The duke of York repaired to Ireland; and the 
earls of Marche, Saliſbury, and Warwick fled to 
1 | 

A.D. 1460. But this diſappointment was far 
from diſpiriting the leaders of the Vorkiſts, who 
determined to take the firſt opportunity they could 
of endeavouring to retrieve their fortunes. The earl 
of Warwick was greatly beloved both by the ſol- 
diers and ſeamen, and ſuch numbers of the for- 
-mer daily flocked. to his ſtandard, that he ſoon 
found himſelf at the head of a very conſiderable 
army. Thus powerfully ſupported, he determined 
to make one effort more in favour of the houſe of 
York ; and accordingly, having fitted out a fleet, 
and made ſome captures at ſea, he landed in Kent 
at the head of his forces, accompanied by his fa- 
ther the earl of Saliſbury, together with the earl 
of Marche, eldeſt ſon to the duke of York. 

The earl of Warwick, on his arrival at Sand- 
wich, was joined by the archbiſhop of Canterbury, 
the lord Cobham, and others of the nobility, and 
directing his rout towards London entered the city 
amidft the univerſal acclamations of the people. 
Having increaſed his army with a ſtrong body of 
Londoners, he determined to march againſt the 
royaliſts, who were haſtening with all expedition, 
from Coventry to attack him. The two parties 
met in the neighbourhood of Northampton, and a 


furious battle enſued. For ſome time the palm of 
| victory remained doubtful ; but at length the lord 


Grey of Ruthin (who commanded the van-guard 
of the royal forces) deſerting to the enemy in the 
heat of the battle, the reſt of the army were ſo 
diſpirited that they immediately fled, and War- 


Buckingham, the earl of Shrewſbury, the lords 
Egremont and Beaumont, Sir William Lucy, and 
ſeveral other perſons of diſtinction, fell among 
the ſlain. The puſillanimous Henry (who had re- 
mained in his tent during the whole time of the 
action) was taken priſoner, but treated by the vic- 


tors with every mark of tenderneſs and reſpect due 
to royalty. 
arrived in London, than the parliament were im- 
mediately aſſembled, in order to take into conſide- 
ration the neceſſary meaſures to be purſued at ſo 
alarming a criſis. On the third day after the 
opening of the ſeſſion, the duke of Vork arrived 
from Ireland. 
Houſe of Lords, and advanced towards the throne; 
but was ſtopped by the archbiſhop of Canterbury, 
who aſked him if he had yet paid his reſpects to the 
king. The duke replied, © he knew of no per- 
ſon to whom he owed that title.” He then com- 


plained of the various calamities his family had 
ſuffered ſince the. depoſition of Richard II. enume- 


armed th 
But | 


rated the cruelties by which the houſe of mpige >» 
a 


wick obtained a compleat victory. The duke of 


In conſequence of this defeat, the king no ſooner | 


He immediately 7 e cp to the 
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the throne. | h 
Struck with theſe obſervations, and the manner 
in which they were made, the aſſembly examined, 


both parties. 


1460. | | 
had paved their way to the ſeat of power; and ex- 
horted them to do juſtice to the lineal ſucceſſor to 


with the utmoſt calmneſs and tranquillity, the 
duke's pretenſions. At laſt they pronounced a 


deciſion, calculated, as far as poſſible, to pleaſe 
They declared, that the duke's title 


was undeniable; but as Henry had now enjoyed 
the crown ſo many years without any oppoſition 


being made to his title, they determined he ſhould 


continue to poſſeſs both the title and dignity during 


his life; but that the adminiſtration of the govern- 


ment ſhould, in the mean time, remain with Richard 


- duke of York, who ſhould be acknowledged the 


true and lawful heir of the monarchy, and ſucceed 


to the crown immediately on the deceaſe of Henry: 


that every one ſhould ſwear to maintain his ſucceſ- 
ſion : that it ſhould be high treaſon to attempt his 


ceſſion of the chown, during the two laſt reigns, 


life ; and that cipwn, acts for ſettling the ſuc- 


ſhould be null and void. Theſe terms were agreed 


to by the whole aſſembly, and the accommodation 
celebrated by a ſolemn proceſſion to St. Paul's ca- 
thedral, in which the king and both houſes of par- 


liament aſſiſted. 


Henry was not in the leaſt concerned at the 
great change made in his affairs by the parlia- 
ment. It was immaterial to him who directed the 
helm, ſo that he could but be indulged in that ſtate 
of ſupineneſs to which he was naturally addicted. 
But this was not the caſe with the ambitious and 
aſpiring Margaret. After the battle of Northamp- 
ton ſhe had taken refuge in Scotland, accompa- 
nied by the dukes of Somerſet and Exeter; and ſhe 
was now exerting all her talents to bring the inha- 
bitants of the northern countries over to her inte- 
reſt, being ſtill determined, if poſſible, to over- 
throw all the ſchemes and ſucceſſes of Richard. 

The duke of York was no ſtranger to the pro- 
ceedings of Margaret, and, fearful of the conſe- 

uences, determined, with all expedition to take 
uch meaſures as might render her deſigns abortive. 
To effect this, he ſent a ſummons to the queen, 
requeſting her to repair immediately to London, 


the deſign of which was to procure a pretence for 


baniſhing her the kingdom. But, inſtead of any 
attention being paid to this ſummons, intelligence 


was ſoon received that Margaret was advancing to- 


wards the capital at the head of twenty thouſand 
men, 

In conſequence of this intelligence, Richard, 
whoſe forces conſiſted only of about five thouſand, 
immediately marched at their head to ſtop the pro- 
greſs of the queen; while his ſon, the earl of 
Marche, repaired to the borders of Wales, the only 

arts of the kingdom where he could hope for aſ- 
ſiſtance. This part of Richard's plan was known 
ro the queen, who in conſequence thereof, deter- 
mined to attack him before he could obtain any 
reinforcements from his ſon. She therefore hal- 
rened her march ; and the duke of York, conſcious 
of being unable to meet in the open field an army 
ſo ſuperior in numbers, threw himſelf into Sandal 
Caſtle, in the neighbourhood of Wakefield in 
Yorkſhire, 3 

As ſoon as Margaret was informed of his ſitua- 
tion, ſne immediately advanced with her forces to 
the gates of the fortreſs, and uſed every method in 
her power to provoke the duke to battle; but all 
her endeavours proving ineffectual, ſhe had re- 
courſe to ſtratagem. Toward the evening ſhe 
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ſhe ſeparated the main body of her forces into ee 


buſcades, and attacked him with the utmoſt vi. 


The conteſt did not laſt more than half an hour: 


marched at the head of her forces in the v 
London, leaving only a ſmall detachment in 
neighbourhood of the caſtle; but during the Nioh 


diviſions, and placed them in ambuſh on the ſide 
of Wakefield-green. | 

This ſcheme produced the intended effeq; « 
early in the morning after the queen's departyn 
the duke of York drew out his forces in orders 
give battle to the detachment ſhe had left beking 
But juſt as he was going to commence the adio 
the two bodies ſuddenly ruſhed out from their au. 
lence both in flank and rear. The duke now 16. 
ceived his error, but it was too late to retten; 
and he reſolyed to ſell his life as dear as poſſ 
He therefore fell on the enemy with a fury rave 
bordering on deſpair than arifing from Courage 


but that ſhort interval of time was crowded yit 
deſtruction, Near three thouſand of the duke, 
forces were cut to pieces, and himſelf fell any 
the ſlain. His ſon, Edmund Plantagenet, earl d 
Rutland was, after the battle, inhumanly maſſacred 
in cool blood, at the inſtigation of the implacabk 
lord Clifford. The ear} of Saliſbury was take 
priſoner, and beheaded at Pomfret, as were alſo &. 
veral other perſons of diſtinction. The body d 
the duke of York being found among the (lin 
his head was cut off by lord Clifford, and ſent u 
Margaret, who ordered it to be fixed on the walk 
of York, encircled with a paper crown, in der- 
ſion of the pretenſions he had made to the throne, 
Thus fell, in the fiftieth year of his age, Edyal 
Plantagenet, duke of York, a prince endoyed 
with many great and amiable qualities, and who 
loſt his life by adhering to principles, which rather 
recommend him to pity, than expoſe him to con. 
tempt. 

A. D. 1461. After the battle of Wakefeld 
queen Margaret, <lated at her great ſucceſs ovet 
the Yorkiſts, determined to purſue her conquel 
with the utmoſt vigour, and, if poſlible, total 
reduce them. But the meaſures ſhe took to effed 
this were ill concerted ; for inſtead of keeping het 
whole force together, ſhe ſeparated her army ind 
two diviſions. One of theſe ſhe ſent under the 
command of Jaſper Tudor, earl of Pembroke, 
againſt young Edward (now duke of York) wiv 
had been ſome time raiſing forces on the border 
in order to aſſiſt his father; while herſelf marches 
with the other diviſion towards the capital, wifi 
the earl of Warwick had been left to comma 
the Yorkiſts, 

In the mean time young Edward had been i 
ſucceſsful in his levies, that he found himſelf & 
the head of an army of twenty thouſand men, ® 
the head of whom he ſet out on his march towa® 
London, in order to join the earl of Warwick k 
ſolving, if poſlible, ſeverely to retaliate on Mar 
garet the death of his father, and the cruelties be 
had exerciſed on his principal adherents. 

When Edward had advanced with his arm g 
far as a place called Mortimer's Croſs in Here! 
ſhire, he there met with the royal forces which 
been ſent by the queen to oppoſe him under 
command of the earl of Pembroke, and a delt 
rate battle enfued ; but 'as Edward's forces 105 
greatly ſuperior in point of numbers, he obtan 
an eaſy victory over the enemy, who were — 
routed, with the loſs of four thouſand men. 6 
earl of Pembroke eſcaped by flight; but rn * 
ther, Sir Edward Tudor, was taken Pr ol 
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* 
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k. 4 and, with ſeveral other perſons of diſtinction, put 

ni N of this defeat was far from diſpirit- 

. the queen, who {till continued her march to- 

i A 4 # rds London She imagined that as ſoon as her 

tt 2 — ſhould appear, the citizens would expel War- 

n — and receive her with demonſtrations of joy. 
cl WS put in this ſhe was. greatly miſtaken ; for her 

| s 1 troops having plundered the country through which 

ind bey paſſed, and committed moſt ſhocking diſ- 


orders, the citizens were ſo incenſed, that they 
gocked to Warwick's ſtandard, and reſolved to aſſiſt - 
ham in chaſtiſing ſuch lawleſs ravagers. . 

Thus reinforced the earl of Warwick no ſooner 
3 heard of the queen's approach towards London, 
than he immediately marched with his forces to 
meet her, having in his poſſeſſion the perſon of 
Henry. The two armies met and engaged 
on Bernard's Heath, near St. Alban's, and 
otwithſtanding the queen's forces were great- 
Wis ſuperior in numbers to thoſe of War- 
W wick, yet the courage and conduct of the earl 


2 rendered the fortune of the day for a long time 
acres WS doubtful : but at length the lord Lovelace, who 
lacie commanded one of his wings, having treacherouſly 
; takes vithdrawn from the combat, the Yorkiſts were de- 
alſo 6. beated with the loſs of two thouſand men, and 
zody of dhe perſon of the king himſelf fell into the hands 
e ſlain, of bis own party. Lord Bonneville and Sir Thomas 


WKyriel, to whoſe care the king had been entruſted, 


| ſent t6 - 
continued with him after the defeat of the army, 


t 2 Wrclying on the royal promiſe of protection. But 
+hrone ke queen, regardleſs of her huſbands honour, or- 
Edu ered them both to be beheaded the next day 


-ndowed 
nd who 
ch rather 
O Con- 


Wat St. Alban's. 

W This, with ſeveral other acts of barbarity, which 
che queen had committed, ſo incenſed the citi- 
ens of London, that they abſolutely refuſed to 
ſupply her troops with proviſions. The mayor, 


\kefiel, i Wndeed, in compliance with her perſonal requeſt, 
ef; over erdered ſeveral waggons, laden with proviſions, 
conquet e be conveyed to her camp; but they were 
. cotlly WG opped at Newgate by the A ory who de- 
co fed e rlared, that the city ſhould not furniſh proviſions 
ping he or an army, who came not to defend, but invade 
rmy int er properties. ; 

inder the In the mean time the duke of York continued 


is march towards the capital, and on his arrival 


1;broke, ren ita 

rk) wio W-. Chipping-norton was joined by the earl of 
borders wick at the head of the remainder of his 
marched Worces. In conſequence of this, and the hatred 
l, when hich Margaret knew the citizens bore her, ſhe 
oma Wa hought it imprudent to remain any longer in the 
| eighbourhood of London. Accordingly, having 
| been 0 broke up her camp, ſhe retired into the north, 
- "ſelf a ing to encreaſe her army to ſo formidable a 


| men, u umber as would enſure ſucceſs againſt all oppo- 
1 £OV ; 1 tion, | 
wick, te The duke of York, accompanied by the eart of 
on Ma. arwick, arrived in London, in the month of 
jelties be Wn ebruary, and was received by the people with 
Kkreateſt demonſtrations of joy. Prodigious 
; army & a 8 flocked to the duke's ſtandard from all 
Jereſo ts, but more eſpecially from Kent and Eſſex. 
vhich hu WR bp of the aged ſeemed to revive at the 
under! 1 ch 11 the heir to the third Edward's crown; 
| a dee os * rave were proud to ſerve under a prince, 
rces ver is mit conſpicuouſly diſtinguiſhed himſelf for 
obtained 4 po T Itary proweſs. 
vere (000 RS. N of the public favour, and elated with 
nen. Tht 9 hs natural to youth, Edward reſolved to 
ut bis b. Fs me title and dignity, of king; to inſiſt 
pril ns / N. his claim; and, from that moment to 
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treat the oppoſite party as traitors and rebels to his 
authority. But he well knew that before this could 
be done with any , it was neceſſary to 
procure a national acknowledgment of his title 
to the crown, or, at leaſt, ſomething that had 
the appearance of it. The calling a parliament 
would have occaſioned too much delay; and there- 


fore he ventured to proceed in x leſs regular man- 


her, and to put it out of the power of his ene- 
mies to throw any obſtacles in his way to the 
rone. 

The army was ordered to aſſemble in the fields 
near Clerkenwell, in conſequence of which a pro- 
digious number of people flocked to the place 
in order to gratify their curioſity. The earl of 
Warwick, placing himſelf in the center of the 
multitude in an elevated ſituation made a long 
harangue, in which he diſplayed Edward's right 
to the throne, and inveighed againſt the uſurpa- 
tion and tyranny of the family of Lancaſter, Af- 
ter this the people were aſked, whether they were 
ſtill deſirous that Henry of Lancaſter ſhould con- 
tinue to hold the ſceptre of England ? The whole 
multitude exclaimed againſt the propoſal. It was 
then demanded, whether they would accept of 
Edward, duke of York, for their king ? when the 
anſwer returned was a loud and general acclama- 
tion of applauſe. 

The unanimous conſent of the people being 
thus obtained a great council was called at Bar- 
nard's Caſtle, where the popular election was con- 
firmed ; and the next day (March 5, 1461) the 
duke was proclaimed king, in the ſtreets of Lon- 
don and Weſtminſter, by the title of Edward IV. 

Thus ended the reign of Henry VI. a prince 
who poſſeſſed many virtues as a man, but without 
one ſingle qualification to diſtinguiſh him as a 
monarch. 'Though he had held the crown even 
from his cradle, yet he never interfered with the 
adminiſtration P, public affairs. Having weak 
and narrow intellects, he had not ſagacity to diſ- 
cern the courſe he ought to have purſued; and 
being of an irreſolute temper was eaſily drawn in- 
to the meaſures of an ambitious and cruel queen, 
and a ſelfiſh and wicked miniſtry. But notwith- 
ſtanding theſe imperfections, he poſſeſſed many 
amiable qualities. He was a total ſtranger to 
cruelty and revenge; on the contrary, he could 
not, without reluctance, conſent to the puniſh- 
ment of thoſe malefactors who were ſacrificed to 
the public ſafety ; and frequently ſuſtained perſo- 
nal indignities of the groſſeſt nature, without diſ- 
covering the leaſt mark of reſentment. He was 
chaſte, pious, compaſſionate and charitable; and 
ſo inoffenſive, that the biſhop, who was his con- 
feſſor for ten years, declared, that in all that time 
he had never committed any ſin that required pe- 
nance or rebuke. In a word, he would have 
adorned a cloiſter, though he diſgraced a crown; 
and was rather reſpectable for not being addicted 
to vices, than for the virtues he poſſeſſed. 


Remarkable Occurences during the reign of 
Henry VI. 
A. D. 


1428 On the zoth of September a dreadful earthquake ha 
pened in London between two and three o'clock in the 
morning, Which was atterded with dreadful claps of 
thunder, and the moſt awful flaſhes of lightning. 

1436 This year a violent froſt began on the 24th of November, 

| which continued till the 10th of February following, 
This froſt was ſo ſevere that the Thames was frozen 
over as far down as Graveſend ; by which means all 
s brought thither in ſhips were conveyed to Lon- 

P carriages, | | ; 
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1 On the 25th of November there happened a moſt vio- ſuch reputation at Oxford, that, tho n 
We lent hurricane of wind, which blow off the leads of || than er years of age, he 2 any 
the Grey Friars church, and threw down almoſt all cellor of chat univerſity- He was inde fatig 10 


the houſes in the ſtreet called the Old Exchange. 7 
1440 This year there was ſo great a dearth, that in ſome parts || in his endeavours to expound the Holy Scripture, 


of the kingdom the diſtreſſes of the people were ſo || in the public ſchools, and reckoned one of th 
reat, that they made bread of fern-roots and ivy- . beſt diſputants of the age in which he live | e 


herries. boy bo 
1446 This year Sir Simon Eyre, lord-mayor of London, built Willam Lyndwood was one of the greateſt 
Leadenhall, and allotted it as a common granary for || canoniſts this nation ever produced, and at the 


the city. ; ſame time a moſt conſummate ſtateſman, 
1453 Sir John Norman, who was this year choſen lord-mayor || as keeper of the privy ſeal to Henry V. and * 


of London, went by water te Weſtminſter to take his 2 nd 
oath before the barons of the Exchequer, He was ployed by him in many important negotiations, 


the firſt mayor that ever went in that manner, all his particularly to the courts of Portugal and Spain 
A 8 _ on —— 8 He was ſent by Henry VI. to the council of Bag 
n the courſe of this reign queen Margaret began - : ) 
Queen's College, Cambridge, which was aftewards ||. 5 14 IT 1 wy made —4. of $t, 
finiſhed by Edward IV. David's. He died in 3446 univerſally lamented 
both as a man, a ſtateſman, and a divine. Hu 


There were ſeveral eminent men who particu- || great work, and, indeed, the only one of the kind 
larly diſtinguiſhed themſelves for their literary abi- || compoſed by an Ne is, his Provinciale 
lities during the reign of Henry VI. the moſt ſeu Conſtitutiones Angliæ; in which the provincil 
remarkable of which were the two following: decrees of forty archbiſhops ate digeſted into at- 

Richard Snettiſham, a theologiſt, who acquired l der, with large and learned commentaries. 


— * th. 
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Edward IV. begins his reign with an aft of truelty. Marches at the bead of a conſiderable army apainf 
queen Margaret. Battle of Towton. Edward is crowned at Weſtminſter, and the parliament recognize 
his title ts the throne. Queen Margeret obtains afhiſtance from France. Battle of Hexham. The 
late king Henry VI. taken priſoner, and committed to the Tower. Edward falls in love with lach 
Elizabeth Gray whom he privately marries, and ſhe is ſoon after crowned at Weſtminſter. An inſur- 
rection in the north. The duke of Clarence aud earl of Warwick engage in open rebellion. They g 
over to the continent, and engage in a treaty with Queen Margaret. The earl of Warwick re 
turns, and marches at the head of a conſiderable army againſt Edward, whom he meets in the neigh- 
beurhaod of Nottingham. The earl's brother ſuddenly attacks the royal forces in the night, and th 

king retires to Lynn in Norfolk, from when makes his eſcape to Holland. Henry VI. is releaſed 
from confihement, and replaced on the throne. The duke of Clarence and earl of Warwick diret the 
affairs of government. Edward receives alſiſtance from the duke of Burgundy, and returns to England 
with a body of two thouſand men. Marches to London, which he enters in triumph, and Henry i; 
again dethruned, and committed priſoner to the Tower. Battle of Barnet, with the confequenses theref. 

 Dneen Margaret lands at Weymouth with a conſiderable body of French troops. Battle of Tewkeſbury, 
Margaret is defeated, taken priſoner, and ſent to the Tower; and her ſon prince Edward aſſaſſmated. 
Death of Henry VI. Edward is replaced on the throne, and his title again recognized by the pa 
tiament. He forms a treaty of alliance with the duke of Burgundy againſt the French monarth, 
and goes over to the continent at the bead of a powerful army. Concludes a treaty of peace with 
Lewis, and returns to England. The duke of Clarence arreſted and committed to the Tower. 1s trid 
by the parliament, and, being condemned to death, is, by bis own choice, drowned in a butt of main 
ſey. Death and charatter of Edward IV. 


— 


A. D. A T the time of Edward's acceſſion to }| the ſign of the Crown, having told his ſon, 1 
| a jocular manner, that he would make him © hel 
in one general ſtate of commotion. The people | to the crown,” the expreſſion was conſidered 
were divided into two implacable factions, and diſ- || a ſarcaſm on Edward's title, and the particulat 
tinguiſhed by the names of the Red and White || being related to the king, he ordered him to be 
Roſes, the former being the badge worn by the || immediately put to death ; and the innocent but 
partizans of the Houſe of Lancaſter, and the lat- || unfortunate man was accordingly beheaded i 
ter by thoſe of that of York. And hence the || Smithfield. | | 
civil wars that followed were known throughout While Edward was purſuing every method It 
Europe by the name of“ The quarrel between || could project for ſecuring himſelf on the thro 
the two Roſes.” queen Margaret was aſliquouſty employed in con. 
Edward was naturally prudent, brave and enter- [| certing meaſures for hurling him from It, 
priſing, but theſe qualities were greatly ſullied by || had retired to the north, where ſhe exerted il 
the ſeverity of his diſpoſition, which aroſe to ſuch || her abilities to recruit her army; and her en & 
a height as to render him almoſt a ſtranger to the || vours were attended with ſuch ſucceſs that ſhe - 
tender feelings of compaſſion. He had obtained || found herſelf at the head of 60,000 diſcipli 
the crown by v.olence, and he was too much | troops. Thus ſtrengthened ſhe marched i 
diſpoſed to preſerve his authority by acts of cruelty; | York hire, with a determined reſolution 0 


and of which he gave an inſtance only eight days || gaging the uſurper of her huſband's throne- 

after his elevation to the throne, One Walker, a The proceedings of Margaret were no | + 

grocer, in the city, whoſe ſhop was known by | k 2 
1 * 


nown than Edward, accompanied by the r 
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= cir arriva | a 
$ 1 * under the command of lord Fitzwalter 
= 6 


| e paſs at Ferry-bridge, on the river 
rf; nobleman þ Be 5 his ordefs with 
oi celerity and ſucceſs. But he was not able 
4  efchd the place againſt lord Clifford (one of 
— aret's generals) who attacked him with ſupe- 
Fior numbers, cut the greater part of his men 
pieces, and Fitzwalter himſelf fell among the 
. 7 this defeat was far from Fry "chin, Edward : 
De immediately diſpatched lord auconbridge, at 
e head of a conſiderable detachment, to re- 
Ever the paſs in poſſeſſion of lord Clifford. He 
WE ccordingly paſſed the Aire about three miles 
E ove Ferry-bridge, and marched with ſuch ſe- 
&recy, and expedition that Clifford was ſurprized, 
Sic detachment routed, and himſelf flain in the 
Action. 
10 conſequence of this ſucceſs Edward, early 
Whhe next morning, led his troops againſt the 
WEncmy ; and the two armies met at a place called 
WT owton, where a bloody battle enſued. The 
wueen's forces were commanded by the duke of 
Pomerſet and the earl of Northumberland; and 
Edward's by the earl of Warwick, lord Faucon- 
Wdridge and himſelf in perſon. While the York- 
Sts were advancing to the charge there happened 
& heavy fall of ſnow which being driven by a 
ik wind in the faces of the Lancaſtrians pre- 
ented them from diſcerning the real diſtance 
etween themſelves and the enemy. Lord Fau- 
Eonbridge, who led the van of Edward's army, 
king advantage of this incident, ordered his ar- 
Thers to advance as near as poſiible to the enemy, 
Wand after diſcharging a ſingle flight of arrows, 
Wo retire, with the utmoſt expedition, to their for- 
Winer poſt. This ſcheme produced the deſired ef- 
. The Lancaſtrians, finding by the force of 
e arrows that the enemy was very near, empted 
ei quivers by repeated diſcharges, without pro- 
ang any material effect, and then advanced 
word in hand to decide the conteſt. On their 
proach the Vorkiſts, who had kept their arrows, 
poured in ſo dreadful a diſcharge that the ad- 
Wanced line fell back on the main body; in con- 
auence of which the ear] of Northumberland 
reſſed forward with the utmoſt reſolution, and 
Wc battle ſoon became very obſtinate, each party 
eming determined either to conquer or periſh. 
de dreadful conteſt continued near ten hours 
h the moſt unremitting fury, and without any 
fercewable advantage on either fide; when the 
-"caſtrians began to give ground, and retreat, 
EV: tolerable order, towards Tadcaſter. The York- 
animated with the appearance of victory, re- 
bled their efforts, and fell with ſuch fury on 
enemy that they were unable to ſupport the 
e. Their ranks, which they had maintain- 
by 12 ſurpriſing firmneſs, were ſoon broken, 
|, Precipitate flight enſued, Edward had iſ- 
4 5 5 tO give no quarter, ſo that the carnage 
ie ding ts humanity. Above 36,000 perſons 
* that day by the ſwords of their country- 
Mong whom were the earls of Weſtmore- 
a Northumberland, the lords Dacres and 
. "Sa Sir Andrew Trollop. The earl of De- 
"ng as taken priſoner ; and Henry, his queen 
* and the young prince eſcaped to Scot- 


err the battle Edward marched to York, where 
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the earl of Devonſhire; who had lately eſpouſed 
the cauſe of Henry, ,was beheaded ; and the king 
ordered his father's head to be taken down from. 
the walls, where it had been placed; and the eatl of 
Devonſhire's put in its ſtead. 

Having taken every neceſſary meaſure for pre- 
venting farther inſurrections in the north, Edward 
returned to London, and was crowned with great 
magnificence at Weſtminſter on the 28th of June 
following. The parliament met on the 4th of No- 
vember; when Edward's title to the crown was 
unanimoiiſly acknowledged, and they even de- 
clared that he was properly poſſeſſed of the throne 
from the very moment he aſſumed the government 
tendered to him by the acclamations of the peo- 
ple. They reverſed ſeveral acts made in the late 
reign, and paſſed an act of forfeiture and attainder 
againſt Henry, queen Margaret, prince Edward, 
and all their principal adherents, | 

A. D. 1462. Edward made no heſitation in 
committing acts of the moſt horrid cruelty, ſo 
that they did but appear likely to ſecure his ſafety 
on the throne, As a proof of this John de Vere, 


earl of Oxford, a nobleman venerable for his 


years, and valuable for his virtues, was arreſted on 
the bare pretence of having engaged in a corre- 
ſpondence with the. queen, and, without form of 
trial, beheaded on Tower-hill, together with his 
eldeſt ſon Aubrey de Vere, and three baronets ; 
all of whoſe eſtates Edward diſtributed among 
his own partiſans. 

While Edward was purſuing theſe unpopular 
meaſures in England, queen Margaret repaired to 
France, in order to obtain aſſiſtance from Lewis 
XI. who had lately ſucceeded his father on the 
throne of that kingdom. She proved ſucceſsful 
in her embaſly, for, on promiſing to put Lewis in 
poſſeſſion of Calais on the reſtoration of Henry 
to the Engliſh throne, that monarch furniſhed her 
with 2000 men at arms, and the duke of Britany 
ſupplied her with 12000 crowns to defray the ex- 

nces of the war. 

Thus ſtrengthened, queen Margaret embarked 
with her forces for England, landed at Bamburgh 
in Yorkſhire, and took poſſeſſion of the caſtle; 
but on receiving advice that Edward was advancing 
againſt her at the head of a numerous army, ſhe 
retired with her forces to Scotland; and Edward, 
after reducing the caſtle of Bamburgh, and not 
finding any enemy to oppole him, returned to 
London. 

A. D. 1463. Queen Margaret was ſo diligent 
and ſucceſsful while in Scotland, that ſhe = 
found herſelf at the head of a very numerous army. 
With theſe ſhe entered Northumberland in the be- 
ginning of April, ſurpriſed the caſtle of Bamburgh, 
and (being joined by the duke of Somerſet and 
Sir Ralph Piercy with their followers) took ſeve- 
ral places in that part of the country. 

The firſt oppoſition the queen met with was 
from lord Montague, who routed a detachment of 
her forces on Hedgley Moor, where Sir Ralph 


Piercy, their leader, was ſlain. Elated with this 


ſucceſs Montague determined to give battle to 
Margaret's army, without waiting for the rein- 
forcements he expected from Edward, who was 
marching with all expedition, into the north, at the 
head of a powerful army. Montague accordingly 
advanced againſt the queen's forces, who were en- 
camped on a plain near Hexham. He made a fu- 


rious attack during the night, and was oppoſed 


with equal reſolution by the queen's troops ; but at 
length, he forced the trenches of the Lancal- 
trians, 
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244 1461. 
trians, put them to flight with great ſlaughter, and 
obtained a compleat victory. The duke of So- 
merſet, the lords Hungerford, Roſs and Moleyns, 


Sir Thomas Huſſey, Sir Thomas Wentworth, and 


Sir John Finderne, were taken priſoners. The 
duke of Somerſet was immediately conducted to 
Hexham, and beheaded; and the reſt ſuffered the 
like fate a fe days after at Newcaſtle. | 
- The defeat ar Hexham gave a terrible blow to 
the affairs of. the Lancaſter family, whoſe fate after 


that misfortune; was attended with very ſingular 
* Circumſtances. | Margaret with her young ſon, fled 


into an adjacent foreſt, where ſhe fell into the 
hands of robbers, who ſtripped her 'of her rings. 
and jewels. Fortunately for her, the richneſs of 
the booty occaſioned a quarrel among them; and 
while they were thus engaged with each - other,, | 
Margaret and her ſon made their eſcape, into the 
thickeſt part of the foreſt, where they wandered 
for ſome time, ſpent with hunger and fatigue, and 

oppreſſed with terror and affliction. In this wretch- 
ed condition the queen perceived another robber 
approaching with a naked ſword in his hand. 


There was now no poſſibility of effecting an eſcape, 


and ſhe trembled for the life of her ſon. ' But hap- 
py recollecting, that the robber might poſſibly 
one of thoſe perſons who had been unfortunately 
proſcribed for adhering to the intereſt of her huſ- ' 
band, ſhe approached the robber with an air of 


majeſtic confidence, and preſenting to him the 


young prince, called out, © Here, my friend, 1 
commit to your care the ſafety of my ſon, the ſon 
of good king Henry.” Struck with awe at the 
name of his prince, and penetrated with com- 
paſſion at beholding perſons of the higheſt rank 
reduced to ſuch melancholy diſtreſs, the robber, 
who was not wholly loſt to humanity and virtue, 
vowed to devote himſelf to her ſafety and protec- 
tion. He accordingly conducted the queen and 


her ſon out of the foreſt to a village near the ſea- 


fide, from whence they embarked in a veſſel for 
Flanders, where they were hoſpitably received by 


the duke of Burgundy, from whoſe court they re- 
paired to that of Margarer's father, Regnier, count 
of Anjou. 


But Henry was far from effecting ſo ſucceſsful an 
eſcape as Margaret. Some of his friends, indeed, 


found means to conduct him ſafe into Lancaſhire, 


where he continued for ſome time in obſcurity ; 


but being at length diſcovered he was delivered up 


to Edward, who ungenerouſly committed him 

cloſe priſoner to the tower. EET ee 
A. D. 1464. From the captivity of Henry, 

the exile of Margaret, and the execution of the 


moſt conſiderable of the Lancaſtrian party, Ed- 


ward now ſeemed.to be firmly eſtabliſhed on the 
throne ; to ſecure which he endeayoured to con- 
ciliate the affections of his ſubjects, whoſe attach- 
ment he had reaſon to doubt from his late ſeverities. 
He publiſhed a general amneſty in favour of all 
the Lancaſtrians, who, within a preſcribed term, 
ſhould take the oath of alliance, and ſubmit to 
his goveryment. Theſe meaſures contributed 
greatly to increaſe his popularity, and became the 
means of ſtrengthening and ſecuring his authority. 
A. D. 1466. As Edward now ſeemed to poſ- 
ſeſs the general affections of the people, his coun- 
ſellors adviſed him to turn his thoughts on marri- 
age, that he might have the ſatisſaction of ſeeing 
the ſucceſſion to the throne ſettled on his own iſſue. 
Edward readily acquieſed with their opinion, and 
three matches were propoſed for his choice, The 


HIS TOMY or 


— 
* 


to his honour, and, inſtantly breaking 0 


* * 1 5 wot 2 
rſt was Margaret, ſiſter to the king of | 
the ſecond, Iabella, ſiſter to Henry IV. fo 
and the third, Bona, daughter of the duke * 
voy, and ſiſter to the queen of France. The 11 
was choſen, and the earl of Warwick appo k 
TIT POlnted 
ambaſſador extraordinary to demand that prin 
in marriage. He accordingly repaired to Pars 
the ſpring, and ſettled the articles of a mar." 
contract between king Edward and the prin 
Bona: and Lewis appointed the count of Da 
rin, his plenipotentiary at the court of London : 
finiſh the negotiation. N 

But juſt as matters were brought to a criſs, 4, 
whole was rendered abortive by the indiſcreet iy 
duct 'of Edward. Being at a hunting mach! 

, bo 9. - 1 L 
Northamptonſhire, the king took the opporturj 
* . ＋ 
of paying a viſit to the ducheſs of Bedſord wig 
then reſided at Grafton-manor, near Stony-Sitry 
ford. The ducheſs ſoon after her huſhand'; deal 
married Sir Richard Woodville, by whom ſhe hy 
a daughter named Elizabeth, at once remarkable 
for beauty of perſon and mental accompliſhmen, 
This lady married Sir John Gray, of Groby, by 
whom ſhe had ſevetal children; but her huſh] 
having Joined the Lancaſtrian party, and fallin 
in the diſpute between the two Houſes, his ſe 
was forfeited to the crown, and Elizabeth, retired 
to her father's ſeat, where ſhe lived in quiet re, 
tirement, 

Young Edward was greatly celebrated for hj 
gallantry and condeſcenſion to the ladies. Hi 
preſence, therefore, was thought a favourable q- 
portunity for the beautiful widow to obtain fone 
redreſs for the loſs ſhe had ſuſtained by the fer 
feiture of her huſband's eſtates. She according 
threw herſelf*at the king's feet, and, with a flod 
of tears, implored his pity on her and her diſtreſe 
family. The fight of ſo much beauty in afidia 
made a ſenſible impreſſion on the mind of the: 
morus king: love ſtole inſenſibly into his hear, 
and her grief, ſo becoming a woman of real virtu, 
ſoon rendered his eſteem and regard equal to hs 
affection. He raiſed her from the ground, a 
gave her the ſtrongeſt aſſurances of his favour al 
protection. | a 

Confiding in his elevated ſtation and perſons 
endowments, Edward acquainted her with the , 
ture of his paſſion, and propoſed to her terms d 
concubinage. But Elizabeth, averſe to diihonour 
able love, peremptorily refuſed to gratify his p# 
ſion, and nobly anfwered, “ That as ſhe was 9 
good to be the concubine, and too mean to be fi 
wife of a king, ſhe would ſtill continue in ke 
humble ſtation. This behaviour increaſed i 
paſſions of Edward, and he offered to ſhare i 
throne with the object of his affections. Accor 
mgly the nuptials were privately ſolemnized & 
Grafton-manor, and every precaution take! # 
prevent its being, publickly known. 

But this was an event which could not bel! 
concealed. It was ſoon made known to the el 
Warwick, who had been fo aſſiduous in mans 
his negotiation relative to the king's marriage * 
Bona, daughter of the duke of Savoy, that 7 
thing remained but the ratification of the "I 
and the bringing over the princeſs to Eng 4 
He therefore conſidered the king's nj 
conduct as the higheſt inſult that could 7 
gotiation, returned with diſguſt to EnglanG bs 

A. D. 1466, The marriage of the King 
ing now publickly declared, the queen fett 
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HAP. III. ; 1466. 


4 he cor May was crowned at Weſtminſter by the 


2 | of Canterbury. 

ne ede Edward, inſtead of purſuing 
W_..ſures for regaining the friendſhip of Warwick, 
do had been the principal inſtrument in placing 
bim on the throne, took methods which tended 


=_.. rofuſion of honours and eſtates on the 
1 2 15 queen. Her father was created ear] 
et Rivers, and made high conſtable of England. 
WT Her brother, John Woodville, was married to the 
WE 1.vchter and heireſs of lord Scales, to whoſe ho- 
WE ; ours and eſtates he ſucceeded; and all her friends 
nnd relations were enobled by the royal favour. 
WS This ill-judged and diſtinguiſhed partiality ex- 
cited an uncommon degree of jealouſy among the 
WT nobility, and gave the higheſt diſguſt to the earl of 
Warwick, who ſhewed his reſentment by leaving 
the court, and retiring to his caſtle, Edward 
knew the cauſe of this behaviour, and, fearful of 
the conſequences, took the moſt prudent methods 
W for rendering any attempt that might be made by 
chat ambitious nobleman abortive. Among other 
© meaſures he concluded a treaty of alliance with the 
duke of Britany, and another with the duke of 


Ws Burgundy. 
W Houſe of Lancaſter; but he made no ſcruple of 
. ſacrificing to his political ambition the intereſt of 
chat unfortunate and oppreſſed family. 

A. D. 1467. The repeated favours continued 
o be heaped on the queen's family, and ſome few 
particular perſons whom the king conſidered as 
bis favourites, not only encreaſed the reſentment of 
Warwick, but likewiſe excited the indignation of 
dle duke of Clarence, elder brother to the king. 


That prince contracted an intimate connexion with 
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which ceremony was no ſooner performed than the 
! earl, accompanied by his daughter and ſon-in-law, 
$ retired to his government of Calais. 
A. D. 1468. The ſpirit of faction now threa- 
| 3 tened the kingdom with all the horrors of civil 
3 diſcord. The common people, as well as the no- 
bles, were diſguſted with Edward for his injudi- 
& cious and partial conduct, and commotions took 
place in various parts of the kingdom. The firit 
: inſurrection, which was excited in the north, was 
Be headed by one Robert Hillyard, generally called 
WE Robin of Ryddeſdale; but the inſurgents were 
boon routed, and their leader executed. The mal- 
We contents. however, were far from being diſcou- 
nged by the ill ſucceſs of their firſt attempt. They 
gain aſſembled in more formidable numbers; and 
Vere joined by lord Fitz-Hugh, and Henry Ne- 
ville, fon to the lord Latimer. But as both theſe 
voblemen were totally ignorant of military affairs, 
dhe command was given to Sir John Conyers, an 
We Officer of great reputation and experience. Their 
rl intention was to make themſelves maſters of 
: the city of Vork; but being diſappointed in pro- 
We ing a ſufficient train of artillery, they reſolved 
direct their march towards the capital; and 
benly declared, „That they were marching to 
Jieliver their lawful ſovereign, king Henry, from 
We > confinement, and re-place him on the throne 
ol his anceſtors,” 
. Sarma attheſe proceedings the king diſpatched 
| ay enger to the earl of Pembroke, commanding 
ae: — aſſemble the Welſh, and immediately 
5 k © country in order to intercept the march 
W ©... rebels from the north. Theſe orders he 


3. 


directly to widen the breach hetween them. He 


The latter was a deſcendant of the 


Warwick by marrying his eldeſt daughter Iſabella ;- 


No obeyed, and having raiſed an army of ten | 
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mpliments of all the nobility; and on the 
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thouſand men, marched with all expedition a- 
gainſt the 1aſurgents, who had advanced as far as 
the neighbourhood of Northampton ; in the way 
to which Pembroke was joined by the earl of De- 
2 at the head of a conſiderable body of ar- 
chers. Re. 5 

As ſoon as the two armies came within ſight of 
each other, Pembroke detached all his cavalry 
under the command of his brother Sir Richard 
Herbert, with orders to obſerve the poſition of the 
enemy, and, if he thought it practicable, to at- 
tack their rear. Sir Richard executed his orders; 
but perceived that ſuch wiſe precautions had been 
taken by the leader of the inſurgents, that an at- 
tack muſt be attended with the utmoſt diſadvan- 
tage. But the fiery ſpirit of the Welſh could not be 
reſtrained by prudential reaſons :. they fell upon the 
rear of the enemy, and, in a ſhort time, were re- 
pulſed with great ſlaughter, and Sir Richard nar- 
rowly eſcaped with his life. 

A. D. 1469. During theſe tranſactions the earl 
of Warwick arrived from the continent, which be- 
ing made known to the rebels, they flattered them- 
ſelves with being powerfully aſſiſted by that po- 
pular nobleman. In conſequence of this they 
changed their route, and, inſtead of purſuing 
the road to London, directed their march towards 
Warwick-caſtle. 

The earl of Pembroke, deſirous of revenge 
for the late repulſe of Sir Richard Herbert, fol- 
lowed the rebels with ſuch expedition, that he 
came up with them near Banbury, and the two ar- 
mies encamped within ſight of each other. But 
during the night a trivial difference about quar- 
ters ariſing between the earls of Pembroke and 
Devonſhire, the latter retired with his archers, and 


left Pembroke alone to encounter the rebels. 


Encouraged by the deſertion of the earl of De- 
vonſhire, Sir Henry Neville, one of the leaders 
of the inſurgents indiſcretely charged the royaliſts 
at too great a diſtance from the main body, in 
conlequence of which he was ſurrounded, moſt 
of his men cut to pieces, and himſelf taken pri- 
ſoner. The earl of Pembroke, without any form 
of trial, put Neville to death, which act of cruelty 
exaſperated the inſurgents to a degree bordering on 
madneſs. They attacked the Welfh army with 
the utmoſt fury, put all to the ſword that fell in 
their way, and having taken Pembroke and his bro- 
ther priſoners, ordered them both to be beheaded. 
They then ſent a detached party to Grafton manor, 
with orders to ſeize the earl of Rivers and his ſon 
John, which orders being obeyed they were both 
conducted to Northampton, and beheaded in the 
market-place of that town. After this the inſur- 
gents, ſatisfied with having deſtroyed the moſt ob- 
noxious of Edward's miniſters, diſperſed, and re- 
turned quietly to their reſpective habitations, _ 

A. D. 1470. But this inſurrection was only a 
prelude to commotions of much more fatal conſe- 
quences to Edward. The duke of Clarence and 
earl of Warwick determined to engage in open re- 
bellion, and to facilitate their deſigns went over to 
France, where they were hoſpitably entertained by 
Lewis XI. who promiſed them a powerful aſſiſtance. 


Queen Margaret then reſided at Angers, and the 


politic Lewis, (notwithſtanding the moſt invete- 
rate animoſity ſubliſted between her and Warwick) 
engaged to bring about a reconciliation; which, 
as it tended to further the deſigns of both, was ea» 
ſily effected. ; 
Warwick ſought a pretext for dethroning Ed- 
ward, and he could deyiſe none ſo ſpecious and 


a plau- 
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plauſible as the reſtoration of Henry, a deſign 
which he could not attempt withont the conſent 
of the queen. On the other hand, Margaret could 
not entertain hopes of ſeeing her hufband replaced 
on the throne without the aſfiſtance of Warwick, 
and therefore made no heſitation in ſoliciting the 
aid of her former enemy. Such being their re- 
ſpective motives, a treaty was at length concluded 
between them, through the mediation of Lewis, 
on the following terms : that the duke of Cla- 
rence and the earl of Warwick ſhould uſe their 
endeavours for replacing Henry on the throne : that 
the queen fhould engage upon oath to veſt the 
adminiſtration in them during the life of Henry, 
or the minority of his ſon, in cafe of his accef- 
ſion before he ſhould be of age: that prince Ed- 


ward ſhould marry Anne, the younger . of | 
| fight, they immediately laid down their arms, and 


the earl of Warwick ; and that, in caſe of failure 
of male iſſue in the prince, the crown ſhould de- 
ſcend to the duke of Clarence. 

Though theſe tranſactions were carried on with 
great ſecrecy, yet, by ſome means or other they 
reached the ears of the duke of Burgundy, who 
immediately tranſmitted an account of them to 
Edward. But that prince paid little regard to the 
intelligence, flattering himſelf that the earl of War- 
wick could never perſuade the people to riſe in his 
favour. Confidently relying on the attachment 
of his ſubjects to his perſon and government, and 
Warwick's want of credit and influence, he ne- 
glected to take the neceſſary precautions for his 
own defence, and gave kan{ſelf up ta all the ex- 
ceſſes of pleaſure and! dilfpation.. 

In the mean time the eart of Warwick, having 
obtained a ſupply of money and troops from Lewis, 
determined to embark for England, under the 
pr of a French fleet, commanded by the 

aſtard of Bourbon. The duke of Burgundy, 
however, blocked up the mouth of the Seine 
with a numerous fleet, in order to intercept him 
in his paſſage; but his fleet being diſperſed 
by a ſtorm, Warwick embarked at Havre- de- 
grace, and landed at Dartmouth in the month of 
September. He immediately proclaimed Henry 
VI. king of England, and at the ſame time iſſued 
out an order to alt his ſubjects, from ſixteen to 
ſixty, to arm themſelves againſt Edward, and ex- 

the uſurper from the throne. This had the 
deſired effect; the people flocked to Warwick's 
ſtandard from all quarters, and, in a few days, 
his army was increaſed to. the number of ſixty 
thouſand men. 

At the time Warwick landed at Dartmouth, Ed- 
ward was employed in quelling an inſurrection 
raiſed in Yorkſhire by lord Fitz-Hugh, who had 
married one of the earl's fiſters ; but on receiv- 
ing advice of the fuccefs of Warwick, he imme- 
diately altered his route, and directed his march 
towards London. 

The ear] of Warwick determined, if poſſible, 
to engage Edward before he could reach the capi- 
tal; and accordingly marching acroſs the country 
with all expedition, eame up with the royal army 
in the neighbourhood of Nottingham. The mar- 


quis of Montacute, brother of Warwick, had 


raiſed an army of ſix thouſand men, and was fol- 
lowing. Edward, in order (as it was imagined) to 
reinforce the royal army. But the king had no 
ſooner halted on account of the approach of War- 
wick, than the marquis fell with the utmoſt fury 
upon the rear of the royal army during the night, 
and the air reſounded with the ſhouts of Long 
live king Henry.” 
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the continent. As the danger was ſo great, Eg. 


| ledged king; but as his incapacity for govern- 


| duke readily complied with his requeſt : he 


| affection. of the inhabitants. He therefore fl : 


after a ſhort paſſage, reached the coalt ol E 
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This was a moſt alarming eircumſtance t0 
ward, who immediately called a council of vn 
in which the lord Haſtings gave it as his opinion 
earl of Warwick; and that even though tha 
might; not happen, they ſhould not be able; 
cope with the enemy, who were ſo material 
ſtrengthened by the revolt of Montacute, þ 
therefore adviſed the king to confult- his pers 
ſafety by flying to the ſea ſide, where he mi 
find an opportunity of eſcaping to ſome pars 


ward readily took this ſalutary advice, and ſet ou 
at midnight for Lynn in Norfolk, from wheng, 
he embarked on board a Dutch ſhip, and langy 
at Alcamer in Holland. 

As ſoon as the toyaliſts heard of the king's 


ſubmitted to Warwick, who then, in the pace 
of only eleven days from his landing, became en. 
tire maſter of the kingdom. He immediate 
marched to London, which he entered in triumph 
delivered Henry VI. from the Tower, reglacey 
him on the throne, and cauſed him to be pro- 
claimed king of England. The moſt conſiderable 
partizans of the York family either fought pro. 
tection beyond the ſeas, or took ſhelter in ſanctus. 
ries. Among the latter was Edward's queen, why 
went privately by water from the Tower to Weſt. 
minſter-abbey, in order to avoid the violence of 
the citizens, who now appeared as. extravagantly 
zealous for Henry as ever they had been for Ed. 
ward. 

A parliament was ſummoned to- meet at Welt. 
minſter on the 26th of November, when the 
late treaty made with Margaret was. fully ratified, 
Edward declared an uſurper, and Henry acknoy: 
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ment was univerſally allowed, the regency was en. 
truſted to the duke of Clarence and earl of Wa: 
wick till prince Edward ſhould arrive at the age 
of maturity; and, in default of that prince's iſſue, 
Clarence was declared ſucceſlor to the- throne. 
A total change now took place in the admi- 


niſtration. All the judges, ſheriffs, and coroner di! 
of the kingdom were removed from their office, un 


and others placed in their ſtead. The archbiſhop © hat 
of York, brother to the earl of Warwick, was 1 > 
pointed chancellor; the earl himſelf was made al- | 
miral of England, and the duke of Clarence lor 
lieutenant of Ireland. At the ſame time the pt 
ternal eſtates of the York family, which had bee 
declared forfeited by the parliament, were ſettled 
upon the duke. The marquis of Montacute vs 
pardoned for his former adherence to Edwatd, 
and rewarded for his late defection with a grant 
ſeveral manors ; and the dukes of Somerſet 
Exeter, together with the earls of Oxford, Ric- 
mond, Pembroke and Ormond, were reſtored! 
their eſtates and dignities. k 

A. D. 1471. During theſe tranſactions in Lag. 
land the fugitive Edward had taken up his fe 
ſidence in the court of his brother-in-law the du 
of Burgundy, whoſe protection and aſſiſtance 0 
ſolicited for recovering the Engliſh diadem. 4 
him with a conſiderable ſum of money, fitted * 
a number of veſſels, and furniſhed him . 
body of two thouſand veteran troops. ; 

With theſe Edward embarked ſor England ub 
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2 0 the no 
Norfolk: 
Chamberlain 
oe ſent on ſh 


ecidin 
ey affected the ſpirits of Warwick's ſoldiers. | 


Pho, 


rthward, 2 to land at Cromer 
but being informed by Sir Robert 
and Sir Gilbert Debenham (whom 
ore to learn the ſentiments of the 
the inhabitants were not willing to 

cople) fim he again put to ſea, and at length 


4 ive him, 
| 0 at Ravenſpur in Yorkſhire, about the latter 


ad of March. 


From the great coolneſs of the people, and 


: the power of the magiſtrates who had been ap- 


nted to their offices by Warwick, Edward had 
an little reaſon to expect ſucceſs in his deſigns, 


nd therefore, in order to effect his ,purpoſe, 
W chought it expedient to have recourſe to art and 
W nmulation. He accordingly. pretended, and 
W cven took an oath, that he came not to challenge 
de crown, but to recover his paternal eſtates, 

W which had been unjuſtly taken from him by the 
bparliament. This political diſſimulation produced 
ne deſired effect upon the minds of the people. 
cCompaſſion ſupplied the place of affection: num- 
bers, deceived by his humble pretenſions, flocked 
to his ſtandard, and the nobility were willing to 
W receive him as a fellow-ſubject, though not as 
WA. king. He marched directly for York, and 
bound the inhabitants univerſally diſpoſed to aſſiſt 
W him in recovering the eſtates he enjoyed from his 
WE anceſtors, though not in the recovery of the crown. | 
l vas, therefore, thought neceſſary to give them 
every ſatisfaction in his power with regard to his 
pretenſions; and he ſcrupled not to take a ſolemn 
C oath in the cathedral, never to renew his claim 
Sto the crown of England. 


But this was all hypocriſy, for Edward never 


WT deſigned to obſerve his oath any longer than it 
WT tended to promote his intereſt. His army was 
now conſiderably increaſed, and he determined to 
march towards the capital, in hopes of finding 
many powerful friends in that quarter. In the 
mean time Warwick had afſembled an army in the 
= neighbourhood of Leiceſter, and advanced to give 
him battle; but Edward, by taking another road, 
WE paſſed unmoleſted, and proceeded with all ex- 
pedition to London, On his arrival he was rea- 
dily admitted by the citizens, and he once more tri- 
gumphantly entered the capital, while Henry, who 
had not found means to ſecure himſelf, nor perhaps 
ſo much as thought of it, was taken into cuſtody, 
and again committed priſoner to the the tower. 


Encouraged by this ſucceſs, and being inform- 


ed the earl of Warwick was marching to give him 
f battle, Edward advanced to meet him, and the 
o armies came within ſight of each other in 
Phe neighbourhood of Barnet. Queen Margaret 
Du every day expected with a conſiderable rein- 
Forcement of foreign troops, and all her friends 
eld themſelves in readineſs to join her ſtandard; 
but Warwick would not wait her arrival, being 
ctermined either to gain the whole honour of the 
ory, or periſh in the attempt. 


The very evening before the day appointed for 
g the conteſt, an incident happened which 


his was the defection of the duke of Clarence, 
having ſecretly entered into engagements 


\ W1 2 
th his brother, went over to him at the head 


. | 
| ad beate an obeliſk was erected on the ſpot where this 


"a Dy was fonght, by Sir Jeremy Sambroke. It ftands 


ber to $5.5 190 great roads divide, one to Hatficld, and the 


2 lowing — On the lower part of the obeliſk is the 
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of twelve thouſand men. In conſequence of this 
unexpected diſaſter, the earl would, in all proba- 
bility; have declined a battle, and waited the ar- 
rival of Margaret; but he was now ſeveral days 
mareh from any place of ſafety, and to have at- 


| tempted a retreat in ſight of ſo ſuperior an army 


would have been certain ruin. Edward and Cla- 
rence offered him terms of peace; but theſe he re- 


jected with diſdain, telling them, “ he would ra- 


ce ther be conſiſtent with himſelf than follow the 
« example of a perfidious duke; and that he was 
determined either to gain the victory, or loſe. 
5e his life,” | $ 
Early in the morning on. the 14th of April the 
battle began with incredible fury on both ſides, 
the leaders being exaſperated againſt each other 
to the moſt virulent degree of rancour, The 
troops of Warwick, though inferior in numbers 
to Edward's fought with deſperate reſolution, 


knowing the conſequences that muſt follow ſhould 


they be vanquiſhed. Such was their impetuoſity 
that the firſt line of the royal army was obliged 
to give way, upon which Edward ordered his 
body of reſerve to advance and charge the enemy 
in flank, The earl of Warwick ſaw the ſituation 
he was in, and therefore wheeled about to oppoſe 
the Yorkiſts ; but this circumſtance occaſioned the 
loſs of the battle. The device on Warwick's ſhield 
and enſign was a blazing ſtar, and that of Ed- 
ward's, a ſun. Warwick's ſoldiers ſeeing the ſtar 
through the medium of a fog, miſtook it for Ed- 
ward's ſtandard, and fell upon their friends with 
ſuch fury that they were totally broken. Uni- 
verſal confuſion 2 and Edward, taking ad- 
vantage of their diſorder, charged them vith re- 
doubled fury. Warwick in vain exerted all his ef- 
forts to ſupport his forces, now borne down by 
the weight of numbers. He perceived the battle 
was irretrievably loſt, and, diſdaining life, when 
victory was beyond hopes, ruſned into the hotteſt 
part of the battle, and fell covered with wounds, 
while his brother Montacute, endeavouring to 
ſave him, met with the like fate. The deaths of 
the two leaders compleated the rout of their 
army; and as Edward had iſſued orders to give no 
quarter, a dreadful carnage enſued. About two 
thouſand fell on the ſide of tae conquerors, and 
near five thouſand on that of the vanquiſhed.* 

Thus fell the earl of Warwick, a nobleman of 
great abilities and courage, who, had he not been 
betrayed by thoſe in whom he chiefly confided, 
would, in all probability, have prevented Edward 
from long triumphing over the houſe of Lancaſ- 
ter. 
The day after the battle Edward returned to 
London, and ordered the mangled bodies of War- 
wick and his brother to be expoſed in the cathedral 
of St. Paul's, after which they were carried to 
Biſham in Berkſhire, and interred in the priory 
founded by their anceſtors. 

But this battle did not put an end to the civil 
war. On the very day after it happened, queen 
Margaret landed at Weymouth with a conſiderable 
body of troops, attended by her ſon, the counteſs 
of Warwick, lord Wenlock, and ſeveral other 
perſons of diſtinction. As ſoon as ſhe was in- 

| formed 


Here was fought the famous battle between Edward the 
« Fourth and the earl of Warwick, April the 14 h. 
« Anno 1471, in which the earl was defeated and 
4% flain.“ 


the utmoſt expedition, but the activity of Edward 


aſſiſted by lord Wenlock ; and the third by the earl 
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formed of the death of Warwick and captivity of 
Henry, her courage and magnanimity gave way to 

rief and deſpair, and ſhe took ſanctuary with her 
on in the abbey of Beaulieu in Hampſhire. But 
her ſpirits were ſoon raiſed by the .appearance of 
the Fi of Somerſet, the Af of Devonſhire, Sir 
John Forteſcue, Sir Thomas Seymour, and many 
other perſons of diſtinction, who, with their vaſ- 
ſals and dependents, declared their reſolution of 
ſpending their lives and fortunes in her ſervice. 


| . now determined to make one bold at- 
tempt for the recovery of her throne. According- | 
7 putting herſelf at the head of her foreign forces, | 


e marched through the counties of Devon and 
Somerſet, and her army was every day conſidera- 
bly increaſed by the continual acquiſition of new 
partizans. On the 29th of . the queen reach- 
ed Tewkeſbury in Glouceſterſhire, where ſhe pro- 
poſed to halt and refreſh her troops, and then pro- 
ceed to the borders of Wales, in order to join the 
carl of Pembroke, who had now raiſed a conſider- 
able body of archers for her ſervice. 

But this junction was prevented by the activity of 
Edward, who haſtened with all expedition at the 
head of his army to give the Lancaſtrians battle, 
and on the third of May arrived within three miles 
of her camp. Aſtoniſhed at the approach of Ed- 
ward's army, a council was immediately held in 
the queen's camp, when it was reſolved to paſs 
the Severn, in order to join Pembroke's forces; 
but the citizens of Glouceſter refuſing to open the 
gates, it was conſidered as impracticable to croſs 
the river in their then ſituation without expoſing 
their rear to inevitable ruin. It was therefore 
determined to intrench the army in a part adjacent 
to the town of Tewkeſbury, where the troops 
would be flanked on both ſides with hollow ways, 
ditches, hedges, and broken ground, and the rear 
defended by the town and abbey; while a ſtrong 
entrenchment was to be thrown up in front of the 
army. This plan was accordingly ſet about with 


interrupted their deſigns, as he determined to at- 
tack them the next day, before their fortifications 
could be completed. 

Accordingly, early in the morning Edward drew 
up his army in two lines, the firſt of which was com- 
manded by his brother the duke of Glouceſter, 
while himſelf, aſſiſted by the duke of Clarence and | 
lord Haſtings, led the other. The Lancaſtrian 
army was formed into three lines; the firſt com- 
manded by the duke of Somerſet and his bro- 
ther lord Beaufort; the ſecond by Margaret's ſon, 


of Devonſhire. 

The duke of Glouceſter began the attack with 
the utmoſt fury; but Somerſet's diviſion, who 
guarded the front of the entrenchment, received 
them with ſuch reſolution, that they were repulſed | 
with conſiderable ſlaughter ; and had Somerſer been 
as remarkable for prudence as he was for valour, 
Edward, in all probability, would have been obli- | 
ged to abandon the attempt. Glouceſter, pur- 
juant to the orders he had received from his bro- 
ther, perceiving the intrenchments were not to be 
forced, pretended to retire in confuſion. This 
ſtratagem ſucceeded. Somerſet, whoſe diſpoſition 
was - naturally impetuous, led his diviſion | 
through the defiles of the intrenchment, leaving 
orders for the ſecond and third lines to ſupport 
him, and attacked the Yorkiſts in the © field 
with the utmoſt fury. A dreadful hiv pe onry 
and continued without any perceptible advantage 


the greater part of his troops were cut to 


| lock ſtanding cooly at the 


put them immediately to death. 


cipally concerned in putting an end to his 
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on either ſide, till a detachment of two hy 
' horſe from Edward's army attacked the Lancy 
trians in flank, and threw- them into the yt, 
diſorder. Somerſet was now obliged to fall back 
through the defiles to his former ſtation, but 

followed ſo cloſely by Glouceſter's diviſion, thy 


Ndred 


Amazed at not being ſupported, the duke =y 


eyes around the camp, and r ge lord We 
| ead of his Civiſon 
Somerſet conſtrued this into an act of treachen 
and riding up to him with the utmoſt fury, cleſtiꝶ 
head of that nobleman with his battle-ax, ng}, 
immediately fell dead on the ground, 

In the mean time the duke of Glouceſter pu. 
ſued his advantage with ſuch prudence and fye. 
ceſs, that his whole diviſion made their way ing 
the entrenchments, and were ſoon followed by Ei. 
ward, at the head of the ſecond line. Confuſina 
now took place 1n every part of the queen's cam 
The whole army betook themſelves to a precipitae 
flight after a faint reſiſtance, and Edward g2inedone 
of the moſt complete victories recorded in hiſtory; 
ſcarce a perſon of any note in the queen's am 
eſcaping either death or captivity. 

Among the ſlain were the earl of Devonſſir, 
lord Beaufort, Sir John Delves, Sir Edward 
Hambden, Sir Edward Whittingham, and Sir 
John Luckner. The duke of Somerſet, the grand 
prior of St. John, and about twenty gentlemen of 
rank and fortune, took ſanctuary in the abbey. 
church. But Edward paid no regard to eccle- 
ſiaſtical privileges: he ſent a detachment of hi 
forces, who dragged them from their aſylum, and 
veen Margaret 
and her ſon who had allo taken ſanctuary in ano- 
ther religious ſtructure, were dragged from thence 
by Edward's ſoldiers. The queen was ſent u 
the Tower, where ſhe remained about four years 
when, being ranſomed by the king of France, for 
fifty thouſand crowns, ſhe was releaſed, and, e. 
tiring to the continent, ſpent the remainder of het 
days in obſcurity. 

But a more melancholy fate attended the young 
prince her ſon. He was brought into the preſence 
of Edward, who aſked him, in an inſulting mas 
ner, „How he dared to invade his dominions! 
The noble youth, forgetting his then ſituation, . 
plied, with an unſeaſonable vivacity, © That he 
came to recover his father's crown, and to cla 
his juſt inheritance.” Stung with this anſwer, the 
ungenerous Edward, inſenfible to pity, ſtruck tit 


| young prince on the face with his gauntlet ; when 


the dukes of Clarence and Glouceſter, and Jord 
Haſtings, conſidering the blow as a ſignal for fi 
ther violence, hurried the prince into the nen 
apartment, where, with their daggers, they put! 
period to his exiſtence. 

A few days after the battle of Tewk/kvw 
Henry VI. expired in the Tower, but Whether 
of a natural or violent death, cannot be aſcet 
tained. It was, however, generally thought 


latter, and that the duke of Glouceſter was 


lit. 
The remains of Henry were depoſited in the? beſ 
of Chertſey, but afterwards removed by Ric ; 
III. and interred in a more pompous manner 
Windſor. . N - 
A. D. 1472. The earl of Pembroke, cot 
that the fatal battel of Tewkeſbury had put * 10 
riod to the hopes of the Lancaſtrian family 1 
into Britany, taking with him his nephew the Jef 
ear] of Richmond, afterwards Henry VII. * 
2 


HAP. III. 1472. % 3 / 
„ dpactizan, therefore, that now remained for 
_ 1 of Lancaſter was the baſtard of Fau- 
"bridge, who took the advantage of Edward's 
2 Toe to attempt the recovery of the capital. 
10 had been honoured with a vice-admiral's com- 
on by the carl of Warwick, and appointed to 
3 1 the channel; but having been ſtripped of his 
SHY loyment on the death of that nobleman, he 
| -hdreW, with the ſhips under his command, and, 
„come time, ſubſiſted by piracy. The landing 
Je Margaret induced him to aſſiſt that princeſs in 
Covering the Engliſh ſcepter ; and being joined 
-.o0 men from the garriſon of Calais, he landed 
cch his forces at Sandwich, and was admitted into 
l aterbury by the magiſtrates. Great numbers 

Sd to his ſtandard, ſo that he ſoon found him- 
Ei at the head of 17,090 men. With theſe he 
Harched to London, and entered Southwark with- 
put oppoſition - and had not the news of- Edward's 
Sictory at Tewkeſbury arrived in the critical mo- 
ent, he would, in all probability, have made 
imſelf maſter of the capital. But the citizens, 
Incouraged by the hopes of effectual aſſiſtance from 
ir victorious monarch, ſhut their gates againſt 
Wie inſurgents, They made, however, a deſperate 
Irtempt to carry the bridge by ſtorm ; but being 
8 Fepulſed with great ſlaughter, they deſerted their 
Euum der, who was ſoon after taken priſoner, and put 
and Sir WG death. 


he grand A. D. 1472. Edward no ſooner returned to 
emen of Wn ondon after the battle of Tewkſbury than he 
: abbey. BR nvoked a parliament, who ratified all the acts he 
o eccle- Mad made, and recognized his title to the throne, 
it of hs o farther attempts were made in favour of the 
um, 2nd I uſe of Lancaſter ; the nation in general ſeemed 
Margaret atisfied with the then government, and tranquillity | 
* again re- eſtabliſhed throughout the king- 
lom. 
5 * Ws Nothing material occurred from this period till 


e year 1474, where Edward concluded a treaty 
df alliance with Charles duke of Burgundy ; by 
bich it was ſtipulated that Edward ſhould croſs 
The ſeas with an army of at leaſt ten thouſand men, 
nd that Charles ſhould join him with all his forces, 


ince, for 
and, re- 
ler of her 


he res. Mn order to invade the territories of Lewis: that 
e pre 3 ; dward ſhould claim the crown of France, and 
ting gr 1 Wat the {word of war ſhould not be ſheathed, till 
N1N1ON mm - had obtained the provinces of Guienne and 
T Normandy. That Champaigne, and ſeveral other 
. cn Frritories, ſhould be procured for the duke; and 
2 at all his dominions ſhould be freed from paying 
8 ve emage to the crown of France. This treaty was 
let; wheb Wighly approved by the Engliſh parliament, who 

gl 1 1.4 anted the king a very conſiderable ſubſidy on the 
al for i WM caſion; and every precaution was taken that 
"The af ö * be thought of to render the expedition ſuc- 
bey b r 


. P. 1475. Early in the ſpring Edward em- 


Parked for the continent, and landing at Calai 
vl: (bu! . n ment, and landing at Calais 
_—_— im army of thirty thouſand men, marched 
"be aſeer | bn expedition to e the forces of the duke 
ought urgundy, being reſolved to carry his conqueſts | 


to the very heart of France. But he was ſtopped 


fi | 
„ J I 1 —— by the natural puſillanimity of the 
n the ab ay monarch, who, diſdaining all military ho- 
yy Rich . 45 and dreading the events of war, ſent an 
manner A on ese with propoſals of accommoda- 
"ſp the terms were of an advantageous na- 
-onvinct 33 readily liſtened to by Edward, and 
put 38 re a, Peace was concluded at Pecquigni near 
emily, ba " Fi By this treaty it was ſtipulated, “ That 
w the 1998 id 0 ould pay 70,000 crowns to indemnify Ed- 
VII. 7 = * expences of the expedition: that 


/ 


he ſhould alſo pay him annually 50,000 crowns 
during their, joint lives: that the dauphin of 
France ſhould marry Elizabeth, Edward's daugh- 
ter, and ſettle on her 60,000 livres a year as her 
Jointure ; and that neither party ſhould encourage 
civil wars in the other's dominions, but, on the con- 
trary, aſſiſt in ſuppreſſing the rebellions of their 
ſubjects.” This treaty being properly ratified, the 
two monarchs had an interview on the bridge of 
Pecquigni, when mutual profeſſions of friendſhip 
paſſed between them ; after which Edward returned 
with his forces to Calais, and the next day em- 
barked for England. 4 

A. D. 1476. As the Engliſh had formed the 
greateſt expectations from Edward's expedition to 
the continent, they were greatly irritated at the 
treaty made with Lewis, and the parliament inti- 
mated their deſigns of not granting the king any 


| 


| farther ſupplies. In conſequence of this Edward 


had recourſe to other methods for raiſing money, 
and accumulating treaſure. He engaged in com- 
merce, which he carried on with great advantage, 
as a private merchant; ſold the profits of vacant 
biſhopricks ; demanded fines for the reſtitution of 
temporalities; ranſacked old records to find de- 
fective titles, and obliged the proprietors to pay 
large ſums for their confirmation. Theſe methods 
he purſued with great aſſiduity, and, by theſe 
means, not only ſaved himſelf the mortification 
of a refuſal from his parliament, but acquired very 
conſiderable poſſeſſions. | 

A. D. 1477. Edward, inſtead of directing his 
attention to the affairs of government, and the 
tranquillity of his ſubjects, now gave himſelf up 
to the indulgence of every ſenſual gratification. 
He chiefly paſſed his time in the converſation of 
women, and his court became a ſcene of lewdneſs, 
and diſſipation. The management of public af- 
fairs was engroſſed by the queen and her relations, 
who were now become very unpopular, not only 
on account of their unbounded ambition and in- 
ſolent behaviour, but alſo the conſtant oppoſition 
they made to all the ſchemes of the king's bro- 
thers. 

A., D. 1478. Theſe two princes were greatly 
irritated at the ſupineneſs of Edward, and the ty- 
rannical proceedings of the queen. Richard, duke 
of Glouceſter (a prince of profound diſſimulation 
and conſummate artifice) concealed his reſentment 
in ſuch a manner as to prevent an open rupture 
between him and the miniſtry. But that was not 
the caſe with his brother the duke of Clarence, 
who was ſo aggravated, that he threw out the molt 
bitter invectives againſt the king and the miniſtry. 
Edward was highly incenſed againſt the duke of 
Clarence for his conduct, which being aggravated 
by the artful ſuggeſtions of Glouceſter (who had 
entertained a deſign upon the crown, and con- 
ſidered his brother as the only obſtacle in his way) 
he ordered him to be arreſted, and committed to 
the Tower. | 
A few days after the parliament were ſummoned 
to meet that the duke might be tried by his peers, 
Accordingly, being aſſembled for that purpoſe, 
the king appeared perſonally as his brother's ac- 
cuſer ; and though nothing more could be proved 
than his having dropped ſome raſh expreſſions, he 
was condemned to ſuffer death, and the commons 
meanly ſupported the injuſtice of the peers, by pe- 
titioning for his execution. Edward did not ſuf- 
fer his brother to langviſh long in priſon. The 
only favour he granted him after his condemnation, 
was, to give him the choice of his own death, 
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which he deſired might be effected by being 
drowned in a butt of malmſey, and which choice 


was accordingly carried into execution,---Thus 


fell George duke of Clarence, a prince who was 
certainly more weak than wicked, and had in- 
finitely more merit than any of thoſe who had 
3 or accompliſhed his ruin. He left behind 


him one fon, named Edward, who was earl of 


Warwick, and a daughter, who was afterwards 
counteſs of Saliſbury, 

A. D. 1479---$1. Edward continued to grow 
more and more indolent with refpe& to the affairs 
of government, and to give himſelf up entirely to 
debauchery and diſſipation. The French mo- 
narch had long beheld his fupine conduct with a 
ſecret pleaſure, and at length determined to take 
advantage of it. Being defirous of marrying the 
dauphin to the daughter of Maximilian of Auſtria, 
an infant only two years of age, the treaty was 
now concluded, though he had promifed, by the 
treaty of Pecquigni, that the dauphin ſhould 
marry the princeſs Elizabeth, daughter to the 
Engliſh monarch. 

Aſtonifhed and incenfed at this unpardonable 
affront, Edward vowed to take ample vengeance 
on Lewis for his perfidy. But that monarch, hav- 
ing foreſeen the gathering ſtorm, had taken mea- 
fures to break its force. He ſent ambaſſadors to 
James Il. of Scotland, offering him great ad- 
vantages if he would break his truce with Edward, 
and carry his arms into the northern 2 of Eng- 
land. James, who was a very weak prince, and 
lived on bad terms with his own nobility, impru- 
dently liſtened to the artful ſuggeſtions of Lewis, 
and levied an army to execute a deſign to which he 
was far from being equal ; but when his forces ar- 
rived on the borders of England, the barons con- 
fpiring againſt his favourites, put them to death 
without the form of a trial; and his whole army 
immediately diſperſed. 

A. D. 1482. In the beginning of this year the 
duke of Glouceſter entered Scotland at the head 
of a conſiderable body of forces, made himſelf 
maſter of Berwick, and forced James to accept of 
a peace, by which that important fortreſs was ceded 
to the Enghſh. 

The war with Scotland being thus terminated, 
Edward directed his whole attention towards mak- 
ing the neceſſary preparations for carrying on a 
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| reign was almoſt ſpent in indolence and pleajr, 


but at the ſame time he had others which rendered 
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rfidy; but while thus employe 
wich *. Eon fever, of which the „ 
of April, A. D. 1483, in the 42d year of his 3 
and 23d of his reign. 5 

Edward IV. poſſeſſed ſome perſonal accomplit 
ments, and had a pleaſing mien and addrep 
In his youth he was active and courageous ; hut; 
the ſame time cruel and vindictive. Had N 
ſcenes of his ſtaughter cloſed in thoſe of lis ;, 
tories ; had he not, in his cooler moments, itn 
upon ſcaffolds the laurels he had gathered in the 
field, he might juſtly have claimed a place amongſ 
the greateſt heroes of his country. But his vindt. 
tive diſpoſition made him commit acts deteſtabley 
human nature, and at length rendered him an q. 
ject of univerſal contempt. The latter part of h 


notwithſtanding which his natural cruelty conj. 
nued, as is evident from the unfeeling treatmen 
he ſhewed to his brother the duke of Clarence, 1 
ſhort, Edward IV. poſſeſſed ſome qualities which 
would have made him appear amiable as a nan, 


him deteſtable both as a man and a monarch, 


Remarkable Occurrences during the Reign of 
8 Edward IV. | 


1468 At this period the inhabitants of London had a 
and extravagant method of adorning their feet, The 
wore the peaks, or pikes, of their ſhoes ſo lorg, tha 
they encumbered them in walking, and they were fore. 
ed to ſ ger? them by a chain faſtened at the tip of the 
ſhoe, and braced about the knee: the better ſort hal 
chains of filver, or filyer gilt, and the more coman 
poogee uſed ſilken laces, This ridiculous faſhion bal 

een in vogue ever ſince the year 1382 ; but it wasnoy 
prohibited, on the forfeiture of twenty ſhillings fin 
every perſon who offended. 

1471 This year one William Caxton, a mercer of Londoy, 
and a lover of letters, brought the art of printing inn 
England; and the firſt preſs was ſet up in Weſtminſe: 
abbey, under the patronage of the abbot, 

1472 A dreadful plague happened this year in England, whid 
ſoon carried off great numbers of the inhabitants, 

1473 The 1 oo chappel at Windſor founded by king E. 
wa . 


1479 Two notorious thieves were this year preſſed to death fr 
robbing St. Martin's-le-Grand church in London, aut 
others of the gang were hanged and burnt. 

1481 This year was born Thomas Parr, noted for the extraords 
great age to which he lived, being, at his death 151 
years old. 
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Acceſſion of Edward V. Treacherous behaviour of Richard, duke of Glouceſter. The young 
ducted to London, and placed in the biſhop of London's palace. | 
to Weſtminſter. Glouceſter is declared Protector of the kingdom. Gets the duke of York into bis hands 
and ſends him, together with his elder brother (Edward V.) to the Tower. Puts to death the earl if 
Rivers, and other noble priſoners, in Pontefratt-Caſtle. Accuſes the Queen Dowager, and Jane Shore 

7 Death of Lord Haſtings. Jane Shore tried for aduliter), 
obliged to do penance in St. Paul's cathedral, The Duke of Glouceſter, after uſing @ varitly of ate 


' (miſtreſs of the late king) of witchcraft, 
tifices, obtains the ſovereignty, 


A. D. A s ſoon as the death of the late king 
1483. was known, his eldeſt ſon, then only 


twelve years of age, was proclaimed king by the 
title of Edward V. at which time he reſided at 
Ludlow Caſtle in Shropſhire, where he had been | 
fome time placed under the care of his uncle An- 
thony Woodville carl of Rivers. 
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king is al. 


The Queen-Dowager flies for ſan) 


But, unhappily for young Edward, at the 10 
of his acceſſion two irreconcileable parties di 
the court; namely, that of the queen and he F 
lations (particularly the earl 1 Rivers be 
ther, and the marquis of Dorſet, her ſon by # 
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ce. V. 1483. | 

„iche lords Haſtings, Howard and Stanley) who 
Z 5 long envied the exaltation and unlimited cre- 
3 = of the Woodville family. Each of theſe par- 
s. ſollowed their ſeparate intereſts, and each en- 
= 1-avoured to gain over to their intereſt the duke of 


4 Glouceſter, who had, by his brother, been ap- 


= ent of the kingdom. 
| 1 who was * both cruel and am- 
bitious, and capable of the moſt inhuman crimes, 
concealed his dark purpoſes under the maſk of the 
molt profound diſſimulation and policy. He af- 
| fed the greateſt zeal for the queen, that he 
: might acquire a full influence over her conduct. 
fue carl of Rivers had been entruſted by the de- 
ceaſed monarch with the care and education of his 
ſon; and the queen expreſſed her deſire that he 
W hould now levy a body of troops in Wales, in or- 
der to conduct his young ſovereign to London. 
W But Glouceſter perſuaded her that an armed force 
| 8 was not at all neceſſary on the occaſion, bur, on 
W che contrary, might produce dangerous conſe- 
| . quences. An order was therefore ſent to Rivers 
Wo bring the young king to London, with no great- 
er retinue than was neceſſary to ſupport his ſtate 
W and dignity. | 
4 gry not ſuſpecting any treacherous deſigns 
Win Glouceſter, 1 obeyed che order, and im- 
W mediately ſet out with the young prince for Lon- 


don, attended only by his ordinary domeſtics. He 
vas met at Northampton by the dukes of Glou- 
ceſter and Buckingham, each of whom was attended 
vith a ſplendid retinue ; and, after ſpending a 
W ſeemingly friendly evening with them, was, the next 
morning, arreſted by Glouceſter's orders. Sir 
Richard Gray, one of the queen's ſons, and Sir 
Thomas Vaughan, who poſſeſſed a conſiderable 
poſt in the king's houſhold, were, at the ſame time, 
put under a ſtrong guard, and all three ſent priſo- 
Wners to Pontefract Caſtle in Yorkſhire. In vain 
did young Edward, with tears and entreaties, in- 
Wtercede with his cruel uncle for the releaſe of per- 
ſons ſo dear to him. Glouceſter refuſed his re- 
Wqueſt, and taking the king under his own care, 
Wit Northampton, and proceeded towards Lon- 
on. 


The queen was no ſooner informed of theſe ty- 


Not ſuſpecting the real deſigns of Glouceſter, he 
Dagined that the ſeizing of Rivers was intended 


und the queen ſitting n the 
111 dit agony and diſtreſs, bewailing 
| F ate of her children, He endeavoured to com- 
\ - er with the aſſurances of Haſtings ; but ſhe 
WW... © no conlolation from that quarter. He 
ITY Proteited, that if the lords ſhould ſo far de- 
Wn the principles of humanity and juſtice 


away the life of the king, he would im- 
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mediately crown the duke of York, who was ſtill 


ſafe beyond their power; and as an earneſt of his 
affection · for his deceaſed maſter's family; left in her 
cuſtody the great ſeal of England. On the very 
ſame diy that the archbiſhop had this interview 
with the queen, young Edward entered London 
amidſt the univerſal acclamations of the people. 
He was attended by the dukes of Glouceſter, and 
Buckingham, with many others of the principal no- 
bility; and Glouceſter like a conſummate diſſem- 
bler, rode before him bareheaded, calling out to 
the people, © Behold your prince and ſovereign !” 
Young Edward was conducted to the biſhop of 
London's palace, that being thought the moſt pro-. 
per place of reſidence for him previous to his coro- 
nation. On the ſame day the duke of Glouceſter 
ſummoned a grand council of the nobility to ſettle 
the admininiftration, and as this aſſembly conſiſted 
chiefly of his own friends, he was choſen protector 
of the kingdom, though the council, on this oc- 
caſion, uſurped a prerogative that belonged to the 
parliament. | 
Though Glouceſter had thus far ſucceeded in 
his deſigns, yet he well knew, that unleſs he could 
find means to get the duke of York into his pow- 
er, all his ſchemes muſt prove abortive. He there- 
fore complained to the council, that the queen's 
having taken ſanctuary, and the ill-grounded ap- 
prehenſions fhe had formed, were an indignity to 
the government; and repreſented the neceſſity of 
the young prince's appearance at the coronation of 
his brother, propoſing that if the queen refuſed ta 
liſten tothe voice of reaſon, he ſhould be taken 
from the aſylum by force. This propoſition was 
unanimouſly approved by the council; and Cardi- 
nal Bourchier, the primate, with Rotherham, arch- 
biſhop of York, were ſent to the ſanctuary, with 
orders to uſe every argument in their power to in- 
duce the queen to comply with the wiſhes of the 
council. Elizabeth, for ſome time, refuſed to give 
up the prince ; but at length, by the powerful ar- 
guments of the primate, ſhe was prevailed on to 
give her conſent, Accordingly, having embraced 
him with all the eagerneſs of materriat affection, 
ſhe delivered him into the hands of the archbiſhop, 
by whom he was immediately conducted to Glou- 
ceſter. Richard received the young prince with 


— 


all the ſeeming marks of paternal tenderneſs, and 


after deſiring that he would conſider him as his 
guardian and father, conducted him to his brother 
in the biſhop's palace. $ Pe 
The two young princes ſeemed overjoyed at this 
interview, and began fo think their uncle had a 
| real regard for their intereſt. But in this they were 
greatly deceived. In a few days after they were 
both conveyed from the biſhop's palace to the 
tower, from whence, at that time, it was cuſto- 
mary for the kings of England to ride in proceſ- 
ſion through the ſtreets of London to their corona- 
tion at Weſtminſter. 
Glouceſter had ſtill many obſtacles in his way 
to exclude him from the throne. But no reſtraints 
were ſnfficxent to check the violence of Richard, 
whole fierce and ſavage nature was ſuch that he 


— 


; 


{ ſtartled at no crimes, however enormous. The 


| death of the earl of Rivers, and the other noble 
| priſoners confined in Pontefract Caſtle, was now 
determined; and the Protector found no difficulty 
in ohtaining the conſent of his party to that ſan- 
| guinary meaſure. Fearful, however, that a trial 
might fill the people with apprehenſions (eſpecially 

as no crime could be alledged againſt them of a 


it was reſolved to diſpatch them 
| Capital nature) 1 pa eee 


tower; and having diſcovered,. by his 


bly affable. 
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without any legal proceſs; and orders were imme 
diately ſent to Sir Ralph Ratcliffe (a man capable 
of the moſt enormous actions) to put them to 


death, which was accordingly done by their heads 
being ſevered from their bodies. 


On the very day theſe bloody orders were exe- | 
Bhat One 4 priſoners in Pontefract Caſtle, had excited 


cuted, Richard ſummoned a council to meet in the 
agents, that 
Haſtings, was unalterably attached to the children 
of his deceaſed maſter, determined to take him 
off, fearful leſt, from the great power and popu- 
larity of that nobleman, he might render his de- 
ſigns abortive. 

Haſtings, not ſuſpecting any deſign was formed 
againſt his life, repaired to the council, where he 
met the protector, whoſe behaviour was remarka- 
After a ſhort ſtay, Richard retired 
from the board, deſiring the lords to continue 


their deliberations during his abſence. He ſoon | 


returned with an angry and enflamed countenance, 
biting his lips, and exhibiting all the marks of the 
moſt violent indignation. © My lords,” ſaid he, 
e what puniſhment do thoſe deſerve who have 
ce plotted againſt my life?“ Haſtings replied, that 
they deſerved the puniſhment of traitors. © "Theſe 
ce traitors,” replied the protector, © are thoſe 
ce ſorcerers my brother's wife, and Jane Shore his 
« miſtreſs, with others their aſſociates. See to what 
« 4 condition they have reduced me by their in- 
« cantations and witchcraft ”” On uttermg theſe 
words, he uncovered his arm, which was ſhrivelled 
and decayed. The members of the council, who 


well knew that his arm had always been in that | 


condition, were confounded, and looked upon each 
other with aſtoniſhment, Afrer a conſiderable 
pauſe, Haſtings anſwered, certainly, my lord, if 
ce they are guilty of theſe crimes, they deſerve the 
c ſevereſt puniſhment.” © And you reply to 
« me,” ſaid the protector, © with your / and 
« your ands? You are the chief abettor of that 
© witch Shore: you are yourſelf a traitor; and I 
« ſwear by St. Paul, that I will not dine before 
«your head be brought me!” On this he ſtruck 
the table violently with his hand ; when a number 
of armed men ruſhed into the council-chamber, 
and ſeized ſeveral of the members. Haſtings was 
led immediately to the green before the chapel of 
the Tower, where, after confeſſion to a prieſt, who 
happened accidentally to be on the ſpot, he was 
beheaded on a log of timber lying on the green. 
The archbiſhop of Vork, the biſhop of Ely, and 
lord Stanley, who aſſiſted at the council, were ſent 
to different apartments in the tower, and no perſon, 
except the keeper, ſuffered to ſee them. 

As Richard was ſenſible that lord Haſtings was 
univerſally beloved by the people, he thought it 
prudent to make ſome public apology for the pre- 
cipitate manner of his execution. 
iſſued out a proclamation, repreſenting the great 
crimes of which he had been guilty, and that his 
haſty execution aroſe from the ſuddenneſs of the 
diſcovery. To put a farther gloſs on his proceed- 
ings, he ordered Jane Shore to be apprehended, 
and tried before the council for forcery and witch- 
craft. No proofs, however, being found againſt 
her (notwithſtanding the 1gnorance and abſurdity 
of the age) ſhe was acquitted of the charge, But 


** 


* Jane Shore lived many years after this event, and was 
alive in the reign of Henry VIII. when Sir Thomas Moore 
knew her. But thovgh ſhe had greatly recommended herſelf 
by acts of beneficence and humanity, though ſhe had removed 
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| before all the people *. 


vile aſſertions he cauſed to be promulgated from 


words from the Wiſdom of Solomon, Baſtards 


mon he artfully advanced many arguments, h 


ſiſted wholly of Richards creatures) that another 
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the Protector was determined ſhe ſhould not eſca 
his vengeance. He cauſed her to be indiqcy t. 


len, 
P aul's 


As the deaths of lord Haſtings, and the nobl 


and ſhe did penance in a white ſheet at St. 


. 
+ 


no in. 


ſurrection among the people, Glouceſter gre 

and more confident of toons, and — 
maſk of diſſimulation, openly aſpired to the cron 
which he claimed from the illegit? 1acy (as he ,c 
ſerted) of his brother Edward's children, Thy, 


the pulpit. Dr. Ralph Shaw, an eminent oxaty, (x 
tho times (and brother to the mayor who Rh 
one of Richard's creatures) preached a ſermon at 
St. Paul's Croſs, taking for his text the following 


ſtps ſhall not thrive.” In the courſe of his fer. 


which he endeavoured to prove the illegit. 
macy of the ſons of Edward IV. He after 
wards extolled the virtues of Richard duke g 
Glouceſter, repreſenting him as the legal ber 
to the crown, and the only hope of the nation: 
concluding his panegyric with calling aloud, & (14 
ſave king Richard.“ But this fulfome parade aud 
exagperation was far from producing the intended 
effect. The audience kept a a Ape ſilence: 
the doctor loſt his popularity, and Richard us 
looked upon with contempt by the people. 

In conſequence of this diſappointment it was the 
next day agreed by the council (which now con- 


attempt ſhould be made to obtain the voice of the 
people in his favour. Accordingly, the lord- 
mayor, aldermen, and livery of London vere 
ſummoned to aſſemble at Guildhall, where the 
duke of Buckingham, in a ftudied harangue, er- 
patiated oa the virtues of the duke of Glouceſter, 
and concluded with aſking, Whether they would 
have that prince for their king? A profound ſilen 
reigned through the whole aſſembly. The due 
repeated the ſubſtance of his harangue, and aſked 
the ſame queſtion ; but the ſame ſilence was cot- 
tinued. The mayor then deſired that the record 
might addreſs the aſſembly. The experiment ws 
accordingly tried, but with no better ſucceſs, nt 
a word eſcaping from the lips of the audienc, 
{© This is aſtoniſhing obſtinacy, (cried the duke) 
* declare your ſentiments one way or other. BU 
* you ought to remember, that your conſent 5 
e not conſidered as neceſſary. The Lords amv 
© Commons have ſufficient authority to place 
« whom they pleaſe on the throne; and when de 
ce aſk your conſent, it ſhould be conſidered #? 
« fayour. However, I now demand, in plu 
© terms, whether you will, or will not, have the 
ce protector for your ſovereign 2” This ſpeech 
which was conſidered rather as a menace then 
appeal to their judgment, occaſioned a gent 

murmur among the whole audience. At lens 

fome of the appreutices, excited by bribes * 
Richard's partiſans, ſet up a feeble cry of © Loy 

live king Richard.” This was conſidered 35 a ur 

ficient declaration of the ſentiments of the nat 


and Buckingham haſtened to acquaint the 1 


. 


the ſlings of poverty from the breaſts of the indigent. wif 
plied the balm of comfort to the wounds of af; 
found no friends in adverſity, and ſpent the even 


lite in miſery and want. 
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called upon to aſſume the reins 
Richard, at firſt pretended to be 
ropoſal, = he would ob- 
is loyalty to his ſoveteign, and 
d them to imitate his exam- 
willingly 


5 HAP V. , 
aor that he was 
government. 
Coniſhed at the 
ee inviolably Þ 
1 {ypocritically exhorte 


le. But he ſoon changed his note, by 
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himſelf to be perſuaded 


to acc 


ſuffering 
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| the 
crown; and from that moment he acted as the le- 
gitimate and legal pofſeſſor of the Engliſh throne. 
All acts of royalty received his ſignature, and the 
name of Edward was, as it were, buried in oblivion. 


22 — 
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en II. proclaimed k 
= murdered in the Tower. The of 1 
of dethroning Richard, and inveſting the earl of 
a ” of forces, who, 


for England with five thouſand men, bat his fleet 


tingham. 


W 1433.1 \ by his own unparalleled artifices, and 
de aſſiſtance of his partizans, obtained the ſove- 
reignty by a faint and forced conſent of a part of 
W the people, was, on the 18th of June, proclaimed 
Wingof England and France by the title of Rich- 
ud [I]. The next day he married Anne, young- 
ct daughter of Rich Nevil, the great earl of War- 
ick, and relict of prince Edward, ſon of Henry 
Vl. and on the 6th of July following they were 
boch ſolemnly crowned at Weſtminſter. 

= Having thus fixed himſelf on that throne to 
WE which he had fo ambitiouſly aſpired, Richard now 
determined, (in order to eſtabliſh himſelf in the 
feat of power) to put to death the two princes, 
es who were ſtill confined in the tower. But in order 
W to avoid being conſidered as acceſſary to this tragi- 
aul ſcene, he made a tour through ſeveral of the 
counties of England, under pretence of reform- 
Ing the abuſes, which had crept into the govern- 
ment. WY | | 
Atter being abſent a few days he diſpatched a 
Wy meſſenger to Sir Robert Brackenbury, then con- 
WT ftatle of the tower, with expreſs orders for him 
Wy mmediarely to put the two young princes to death, 
bot chat gentleman, Who was naturally humane, 
ud poſſeſſed a true ſenſe of honour, refuſed having 
ay ſhare in ſo infamous a tranſaction. 

Diſappointed in this attempt, Richard next ap- 
bPlicd to Sir James Tyrrel, a man practiſed in the 
enes of blood, who readily accepted- the inhu- 
ma commiſſion. Tyrrel choſe three aſſociates, 
aach, Slater, Deighton and Foreſt ; and having. 
We ©) Richard's exprefs order, obtained the keys of 
We ©ic tower, he conducted his companions to the 
bor of the chamber where the two princes lodged, 
4 bidding them execute their orders. The affaſſins 
WT ding the unſuſpecting innocents in a ſound ſleep, 
L immediately ſuffocated them with the bolſters and 
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The bones of theſe 


be BY 8 Charles ] 


unhappy victims were not diſcovered 
0 I. the cauſe of Which was as follows: 
N 2 Office being too much crouded with records of 
Nn er matters neceſſary to be preſerved, orders were 
e mm them to the White Tower, and a new fair 
Jace into the chapel for the more caſy conveyance of 


e * - . * 
, Ne aboarery, in digging at the foot of the old ſtairs, 
02 She 
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ing, and.crowned at Meſiminſter. Cauſes the two ſans of Edward IV. to be 
he duke of Buckingham, in conjuniHion with the biſhop of Ely, forms a deſign 
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III. 


Richmond with the ſovereignty. Buckingham raiſes 


deſerting him, he is taken priſoner and beheaded. The earl of Richmond embarks 


being diſperſed by a ſtorm, he ts obliged to return to 


the court of Þritany. Richard engages to marry the daughter of the Queen-Dowager. Richmond 
lands at. Milford-Haven at the head of two thouſand foreign troops, marches to Haverfordweſt, and is 
joined by great numbers of the inhabitants. Richard marches againſt him, and takes up his poſt at Not 
Baitle of Boſworth, and conſequences thereof. Death of Richard III. 


- * D. ICHARD, duke of Glouceſter, having, | 


pillows, after which they ſhewed their naked bodies 
to Tyrrel, who ordered them to be buried at the 
foot of the ſtairs, and the place to be covered with 
an heap of rubbiſh *. | 

Richard, after paſſing thtough ſeveral of the 
counties in England, made a ſtop at York, where 
he appeared with his queen in all the pomp of 
royalty; and during his ſtay was crowned with 
great ceremony in the cathedral of that city. 

After being abſent about ſix weeks Richard re- 
turned to London, and flattered himſelf with en- 
Joying that crown he had ſo flagrantly uſurped 
without interruption, But he ſoon found himſelf 
miſtaken, The duke of Buckingham, not ſatis- 
Med with the rewards which had been beſtowed on 
him for his ſervices, and irritated at being refuſed 
a favour which he aſked of Richard, left the court, 
and retired to his caſtle of Brecknock, where 
Moreton, biſhop of Ely (who had been committed 
to his cuſtody by Richard) was confined. . 

The biſhop was not only a perſon of ſingular pe- 
netration and addreſs, but likewiſe an. able politi- 
cian, and conſidering the diſguſt of the duke as a 
favourable incident, determined, if poſſible, to 
bring him over to his own party, in which he had 
great hopes from the family of that nobleman, 
having been zealous Lancaſtrians. The prelate 
was far from being diſappointed in his expectations. 
Buckingham liſtened, with great attention, to his 
arguments, and a ſcheme was concerted for re- 
moving Richard from the ſeat of power. It was 
agreed that they ſhould both declare for Henry, 
earl of Richmond (then at the court of Britany) 
who ſhould marry Elizabeth, daughter of Edward 
IV. and by that alliance unite the intereſt of both 
' houſes in his favour. 

Having concerted this plan they communicated 
their deſigns to the old ducheſs of Richmond and 
the queen-dowager, the litter of whom was ſtill in 


the 
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came to a wooden cheſt, containing human bones covered with 
ſtones and rubbiſh. Theſe were the bones of the royal infants 
ſo inhumanly murdered, which king Charles cauſed to be in- 
terred in Henry the Seventh's Chapel near two other royal 
children, viz. Mary and Sophia, daughters to James I. and over 
the place was an ornament of white marble with an inſcription 
on it in capital letters. 


- 


1% r4ſz- 
fanQuery at Weſtminſter. They both readily ap- 
>royed of the propofal, and a friendſhip was eſta- 
blade betwern them and the duke of Bucking- 
ham. In conſequence of this, meſſengers were 
diſpatched to the carl, acquainting him with che 
meaſures that had been entered into in his favour, 
and the terms on which he was invited to land in 

e earT of Richmond no ſooner received this 
intelligence, than he immediately related the par- 
ticulars to the duke, who promiſed to give him all 
the aſſiſtance in his power. In conſequence of this 


the earl immediately diſpatched a meſſenger to his 


mother and the duke of Buckingham, informing 
therm of his approbation of the plan and the pro- 
miſe of the duke of Britany ; and deſiring, at the 
fame time, that they would prepare for his recep- 
tion by the beginning of October. 

Thus far every thing fucceeded to the wiſhes of 
the conſpirators, who reſpectively began to exert 


their power and influence in promoting the mann | 


deſign ; and their ſucceſs was far beyond their ex- 
pectations. Richard had incurred the hatred of the 
nation in general: the partizans of the houſe of 
York were incenſed againſt him for the murder of 
the two p_ princes, while thoſe of Lancaſter 
chearfully embraced a propoſal that ſeemed likely 
to place a prince of that houſe ® on the throne of 
England, 

Though the utmeſt precaution had been taken 
to keep theſe proceedings a profound ſecret, yet 
they .could not eſcape the penetrating eye of Rich- 
ard, who no ſooner difeovered the plot than he iſ- 
fued out orders for his troops to be in readineſs to 
march on the firſt notice. He then diſpatched a 
meſſenger to the duke of Buckingham (whom he 
imagined to be at the head of the conſpiracy) en- 
joining his immediate attendance at court; but the 
duke, inſtead of Paying any regard to the order, 

employed himſelf in collecting his forces, hoping, 
in a ſhort time, to join thoſe of his confederates. 

From the behaviour of Buckingham, Richard 
found it neceſſary to exert himſelf with the urmoſt 
expedition. Accordingly, having collected his 
forces, he began his march towards the weſtern 
counties, where he was informed the earl of Rich- 
mond propoſed to land, and where ſeveral of his 
friends were already in arms, expecting to be join- 

ed by the duke of Buckingham, at the head of his 
forges. 


In the mean time, the duke, having raiſed a || 


awerful army, advanced, by haſty marches, into 
the foreſt of Deane, with aw of croſſing the 
Severn, and joining his weſtern friends at Saliſbu- 
ry. But on approaching the borders of the river, 
be found the waters had overflowed the banks in 
ſnoh a manner that there was no poſſibility of paf- 
fing it. His army conſiſted entirety of Welfh, who, 
alarmed with ſuperſtitious terrors at this extraordi- 
nury event, and at the ſame time diſtreſſed for 
waht of proviſions, abandoned his camp, and 
Buckingham, in a few days was left with only one 
ſervant, who was faithful enough to attend him in 
his diſtreſs. In this hapleſs ſituation he took re- 
fuge in the houſe of one Banniſter, who had ſub- 
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* The earl of Richmond was now conſidered as the head of 
the Lancaſtrian party. He was beir, by the female line, to the 
family of Somerſet, and grandſon to Sir Owen Tudor, who had 
married Catharine-of France, the widow of Henry V. 

＋ It is recorded of Banniſter that he was afterwards puniſh- 
ed in a moſt diſtinguiſhed manner for his ingratitude and 
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| fiſted by his bounty, and enj 
{ him by the duke. But this 
feelings of honour and gratitude, betrayed jj, 
| cron inte the hands of the ſheriff of Shri 
{ who conducted him to Richard, and the ug,” 
nate duke was, without any form of proceſs, imm 
| diazely beheaded. 
f Alarmed at the news of this diſaſter, and q 
{pairing of ſucceſs, the friends of the duke imme. 
diately diſperfed. The marquis of Dorſe, wy 
biſhop of Ely, fled to the continent, while « 
concealed themſelves in different parts of the ki, 
dom; but feveral, who were ſo unfortunate 80 
| fall into the hands of the uſurper, were mmediatey 
put to death, 7 
During theſe tranſactions the earl of Richmond 
had not been wanting on his part in endeavoyri 
to join his friends at the time appointed. He en. 
barked with 5000 men at St. Malos on board lor 
N veſſels; but being overtaken by a terrible tom 
| his fleet was difperſed, and himſelf obliged tore. 
turn to the court of Britany, where he was inform. 
ed of the fate of the duke of Buckingham, aq 
che Are his friends. 
| A. D. 1484. This dangerous inſurrection he. 
ing quelled, Richard returned to London, and im 
mediately ſummoned a parliament, who rec 
nized his authority, and acknowledged his title ty 
the crown. His only ſon Edward was created 
prince of Wales; and duties of tonnage and 
poundage were granted him ſor life; and Richard, 
in order, if poſſible, to reconcile the people to his 
government, paſſed ſeveral acts, which tended tg 
promote the happineſs of his ſubjects. 
But Richard's mind was far from being yet eaſy: 
he had great reaſon to ſuſpect that many of his 
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which had br mk 

wretch, dead to A0 


N 
f 
principal nobility were ſtrangly attached to the in 
tereſt of the earl of Richmond, and only waited 
for a proper opportunity of diſcovering their ſen- 
timents. Thefe were diſagreeable c cumſtances; 
but what moſt concerned him was, the intended 
age between the earl of Richmond and the 
princeſs Elizabeth. He ſaw the danger of fuch j 
connection, and determined, if poſſible, to p- 
vent it. To effect this he paid his addreſſes tothe 
queen-dowager with ſuch art, and made ſo many 
profeſſions of a ſincere and unalterable friendfhy, 
that Elizabeth, thinking her former projects to 
| tally deſtroyed, liſtened to his propofals, and even 
| promiſed him her daughter in marriage; the bal 
and cruel Richard having made way for this ſtrangs 
connection, by taking off his former wife by po 
f ſon. The queen's conſent being obtained, Nich 
ard *pplicd to the court af Rome for a diſpenſ 
tion for concluding the alliance with the princels 


which was generally conſidered as inceſtuous. But 
before the papal inſtrument arrived the face of f. 
fairs was ſuddenly changed, and Richard hut 
from that throne he had fo baſely uſurped. 
A. D. 1485. Though the earl of Richmond 
had failed in his late attempt, yet he determined i 
make another effort for obtaining the Engliſh di. 
dem; to effect which he had, by his importunities 


got conſiderable ſuccours from the on 2 
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pcrfidy, His eldeſt fon went mad. and died raving ins 4 
tiye : bis eldeſt daughter, who was very beautiful, was 
| iricken with a foul lepzoſy : his ſecond ſon was depriV 350 
aſe of his limbs: his younger ſon was ſuffocated in 3 * 
filthy water ; and himſelf, at an extreme old age, foun 2 
of murder, but his life ſaved at the interceſhon of 
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l 0 Encouraged by this ſucceſs; he ſet out for 
. where he received letters from England, 
him to land in Wales, aſſuring him that 
ee people of thoſe parts were ſtrongly attached to 


pie peſt, and had raiſed a conſiderable ſum for 


ane. V. 


Rouen, 
nviting 


is ſervice. He was at the ſame time informed 
at the whole kingdom was diſſatisfied with the 
haracter and conduct of Richard, and that he 
ld not poſſibly land more opportunely than at 
time when the tyrant had made no preparations 
or oppoſing his deſcent. 


WE nied by many noble exiles from England, and 
WE. thc head of two thouſand foreign troops, em- 
ed at Harfleur on the laſt day of July, and on 
Ford Haven, without oppoſition. From hence he 
Hirected his march to Haverfordweſt, where he was 
Goyfully received by the inhabitants; and as he ad- 
WE .nced was joined by ſuch numbers of the parti- 
ns of both families, that he ſoon found himſelf 
che head of a very conſiderable army. 
As ſoon as Richard was informed of the land- 
Wng of the earl of Richmond, and the ſucceſs that 
nended him, he collected together his forces, and 
Narched with the utmoſt expedition to oppoſe him. 
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n K e took up his poſt at Nottingham, being the 
am ost centrical town in the kingdom, and propoſed 
recog . Wn arching from thence, on the firſt alarm, to what- | 
en er place ſhould be moſt expoſed to danger. 

Teated Ws Richard's affairs were now 1n a very critical ſitua- 
e 1 Pon, and he had much more to fear from his ſecret 
chard, n bis open enemies. The duke of Norfolk was 


the only nobleman ſincerely attached to his in- 
Preſt: the reſt were friends to the earl of Rich- 
ond, and only waited for a favourable opportu- 
y of deſerting Richard's ſtandard. But the per- 


rd Stanley, and his brother Sir William, whoſe 
nnections with the earl of Richmond were ſtrongly 
Wlpected by the uſurper. He had, indeed, em- 
oyed the former to levy a body of five thouſand 
en, but infifted that he ſhould leave his ſon, the 
Ward Strange, as an hoſtage for his fidelity. This 
Wliged lord Stanley to act with great precaution, 
Wd though he found means to inform Henry of 
© his friendly intentions, yet, from his ambiguous be- 
1 _ no certainty could be formed of his real 
Welions, | | yu 
WE Richard's alarms were greatly augmented by the 
aunual increaſe of Henry's army; he therefore 
ermined, at all events, to give him battle, and, 
Wy 2 gcneral action, decide their difpute for the 
um chrone. He accordingly left nahi 
We marching his forces with all expedition, the 
o armies came within fight of each other at a 
ee called Boſworth in Leiceſterſhire. 
y which conſiſted of 12, 00 men, all veterans, 


Animated with this intelligence the earl, accom- | 


\ h of Auguſt landed with his forces at Mil- mies. 135 : 
ghe th © 2 The two armies now approached each other, and 


dns who gave Richard the greateft uneaſineſs were 


The royal | 
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Richard, ſuſpecting Stanley's deſign, ſent him an 
order to join his army; but receiving an equivocal 
anſwer, he was ſo enraged, that he would have 
truck off the head of his ſon; had he not been 
diſſuaded from that reſolution by ſome of his chief 
officers. They repreſented to him, that ſuch an act 

could be attended with no advantage, and would 

certainly provoke Stanley and his brother to join 
the enemy, though perhaps their intention at pre- 


ſent might be to remain neuter, till near the con- 
cluſion of the battle, and then declare for the party 


that ſeemed to have gained the advantage. Richard 
ſubmitted to theſe reaſons, well knowing that if he 
| ſhould defeat the earl of Richmond, he would then 


| be enabled to take ample revenge on all his ene- 


the battle was begun by a general diſcharge of 
arrows; after which the combat became cloſe and 
bloody. The duke of Norfolk made a motion to 
encloſe the left wing of Richmond's army, which 
| being perceived by the earl of Oxford, he fell 
{ with the utmoſt fury upon Norfolk's diviſion, but 
| was in the utmoſt danger of being ſurrounded. 
Lord Stanley ſaw that it would be impoſſible for 
| him to extricate himſelf from his then ſituation 
without aſſiſtance, and therefore adyanced at the 
head of his forces, and joining Oxford's line ſe- 
cured his flank, and ſtood ready to receive the 
front of the line commanded by the king in per- 
ſon. At the ſame time Sir William Stanley fell 
upon the flank of Richard's line, and drove them 
back upon the main body. Norfolk, however, 
advanced to the charge with more fury than ever, 
and a dreadful carnage enſued. But the battle 
| was no longer equal; the royal forces were inti- 
| midated by the deſertion of Stanley and his bro- 
ther; while it inſpired Henry's with unuſual 
courage. Senſible of his deſperate ſituation, the 


1 


| diſcovering his, rival at no great diſtance, he ſoon 
opened himſelf a paſſage to the ſpor where Henry 
fought in perſon, killed Sir Henry Brandon, his 
ſtandard-bearer, unhorſed Sir John Cheyney, and 
advanced againſt Henry with all the fury of deſ- 
pair. He called aloud to him, challenging him 
| to determine the conteſt by ſingle combat. This 
| was readily accepted by Henry ; but the two leaders 
| were hardly engaged when Sir William Stanley, 
| breaking in with his troops, ſurrounded Richard, 
who, after performing the moſt aſtoniſhing acts of 
valour, fell covered with wounds. 
The death of Richard put an end to the con- 
[| teſt ; the royaliſts, deprived of their leader, im- 
mediately-threw down their arms, and ſought their 
ſafety by a precipitate. flight. No leſs than four 
thouſand of Richard's forces were ſlain on the 
| field of battle, among whom were, the duke of 


Vell armed, were formed into two lines. The 
* was commanded by the duke of Norfolk; and 
ſecond by Richard in perſon, who appeared that 
ich the royal diadem on his head. The earl's 
did not conſiſt of much more than five thouſand 
but was alſo divided into two lines the firſt 
L 3 by the earl of Oxford, and the ſecond 
. . Af in perſon: Sir Gilbert Talbot command- 
este wing, and Sir John Savage the left. 
| — the two armies, were preparing for bat- 
„ deu anley poſted himſelf, at the head of 
— men, on a piece of ground fronting 
ther 8; Ko the two armies, while his 
F 1 iam Stanley, with three thouſand, 
aas bim on the other: fide of the interval. 


Norfolk, Sir Richard Ratcliffe, Sir Robert Piercy, 
and ſeveral other perſons of diſtinction. Such was 


che iſſue of the battle of Boſworth, which termi- 


nated the quarrel between the two houſes of York 
| and Lancaſter. 

| Richard's crown, being found in the field of 
| battle, was brought to lord Stanley, who, placing 
it on Richmond's head, . hailed im King; the vic- 
torious army repeatedly ſhouting, ** Long hve 
Henry VII. king of England. 

The body of Richard being found among the 
lain. was treated with the utmoſt indignity. It 
wasfaſtened acroſs a horſe, and in that ignominious 
manner conveyed to Leiceſter amidſt the ſhouts 
of the inſulting populace, where it was buried, 
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furious tyrant caſt his eyes around the field, and 


with- 
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him. Sir William Cateſby, the tool of Richard's 
crimes, was the only perſon that ſuffered. . He was | 


without any ceremony, ih the church of the 
Gre Friers. | N | 


enry, by a policy that tended greatly = aug- [ 


ment his power, pardoned all who ſubmitted to 


'diſcovered after the battle, and being conveyed to 
Leiceſter, was there beheaded. Lord Lovel, and 
the two Staffords, who had incurred the univerſal 


odium of the people for their attachment to the 


tyrant, would, in all probability, have ſuffered- 
the ſame fate, had they fallen into the hands of the 
victor ; but they fortunately made their eſcape, 
and took. ſanctuary in the abbey of Colcheſter. 
Thus fell Richard III. in the 34th year of his 


HISTORY of BNGLAND. 
{ graced a throne, He was low in ſtature, and had a 
| gloomy aſpect. One of his arms was withers, 


age, and the third of his uſurped reign. He was 
one of the moſt deteſtable tyrants that ever diſ- 


| his deſigns: falſe, treacherous and ungratefy, |, 


centered in any other perſon, and have rendered 
| his name the object of univerſal deteſtation to al 
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and one ſhoulder higher than the other, from 
whence he acquired the ſurname of Crook-back 
Nor was his mind leſs deformed: than his body. 
dark, filent and reſerved, he was ſuch a maſter 
diſſimulation, that it was impoſſible to dive into 


ſcrupled not to violate the moſt facred tic; of 
religion and conſcience, whenever he found It con- 
ducive to the gratification of his ambition, 1, 
ſhort, his numberlels and atrocious crimes com. 
pole ſuch a ſcene of horrid guilt as hardly eye, 


ſucceeding generations. 
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minſter. Marries the Princeſs Elizabeth. 


Birth of prince Arthur. 


A rebellion in Cornwall. 


the city of Exeter. 
ſanfuary in the monaſtery of Beaulieu. 


accepts the king's pardon, and is led in mock triumph through the ſtreets of London, 


guard, and takes finftuary in the monaſtery of Shene. 
Engeges in a plot with the earl of Warwick, both of whom are detected, c- 


impriſoned in the tower. 


demned and executed. Marriage of Arther prince of Wales and the princeſs Margaret. 
thur and the queen. Fxtorticns of the king and his miniſters Empſon and Dudley. Revolt of the earl if 
Suffolk. Henry becomes deſpotic, and afſembles a parliament, who comply with his avaricious demands, 


Death and character of Henry VII. | 


A. D. 
1485. ſecured a ſtill ſtronger title to the 
throne to which he had already an hereditary claim, 
made his triumphant entry into London on the 
twenty -ſeventh day of Auguſt, applauded by the 
ſhouts of a grateful people, who | hailed him as 
their deliverer from a tyrant's power, and as the 
man whoſe happy union with the amiable princeſs 
Flizabeth was to put a total end to the civil diſſen- 
ſions which had for ſo many years ſubſiſted between 
the contending families of, York and Lancaſter. 
The firſt object which- employed his atten- 


tion, was gratitude to the Supreme Being, the God | 
of battles, who had-led him on to conqueſt, and | 


had afforded him this joyful opportunity of of- 
fcring up to him in his holy temple, the trophies 
he had obtained. In the cathedral of St. Paul's 


therefore he accordingly offered up the ſtandard of |] 
| | ſiderable as to preclude the neceſſity of aſking 


the enemy, and after divine ſervice, returned” to 
his apartments in the epiſcopal palace, where in a 
council of the nobility aſſembled for that purpoſe, 
he renewed the oath he had before taken to eſpouſe 
the virtuous princeſs Elizabeth, 
Having diſcharged his duty to his God, Henry's 
next care was to promote the friends who had aſ- 
ſiſted him. Of theſe his uncle Jaſper, earl of Pem- 
broke, the faithful guardian of his early years, 
and protector againſt the deſigns of his adverſaries, 
was rewarded with the title of duke of Bedford. 


HE. victorious earl having by conqueſt | 
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Henry VII. after the battle of Beſtvorth, returns in triumph to London, and is ſoon after crowned at Ii. 
Quelle an inſurreftion raiſed by lord Lovel, and other; 
Lambert Simnel's impeſture. 

and impriſoned. Simnel is crowned king in Dublin, and afterwards arrives in England, where he is tak 
| priſoner at the battle of Stoke. A rebellion in the north. Revolution in Scotland. Perkin Warbeck pen. 

nates the duke of York, and lays claim to the Engliſh throne, 

| James king of- Scotland makes an irruption into England, but is repulſed, 4 
truce between England and Scotland. Perkin Warbetk aſſumes the title of king of England, and befrgr 
Is compelled to raiſe the ſiege and retires to Taunton. Deſerts his followcrs, and taks 
His adherents lay down their arms and are pardoned. Perhin 


to paſs. the ſame againſt ſcveral of thqſe who 


| new ſovereign. 


vn. 


Henry cauſes the Queen Dowager to be arreſel 


Prince Henry appointed lieutenant of Irelaul. 


Eſcapes from his 
Again ſubmits to the king's mercy, is degraded, and 


Deaths of At. 


was indebted for his ſucceſs in Boſworth field, he 
created earl of Derby; and Edward lord Courteney, 
earl of Devonſhire. 

On the thirtieth of October, (the day of hv 
coronation, and which ſolemnity was performed bj 
Bourchier archbiſhop of Canterbury) he inſticuted 
a body guard of fiſty archers, under the command 
of a captain, which has been ever ſince maintat 
ed, and is ſtill known by the title of yeomen of the 
king's guard. ä 

The parliament which met at Weſtminſter a: 
tailed the crown upon Henry, with, perpetual 
verſion to the legitimate heirs of his body. The 
next ſtep was to reverſe the attainder which 
been ifſucd againſt Henry and his adherents, aod 


eſpouſed the cauſe of the late uſurper Richard. 
The amount of theſe confiſcations was ſo cl. 


ſupply. from parliament, ſo that Henry found 0 
theſe means an ample gratification both for his fe 
venge and his avarice. And now ein conſequenc 
of a general pardon to thoſe who had taken q 
arms againſt him, great numbers quitted ww 
ſanctuaries, and took an oath of allegiance to . 


On the diſſolution of the parliament, Hen! . 


e 
mitted money to the French king, to ge 10 
him for what he had advanced, towards the * 


His father-in-law Thomas Stanley, to whom he | 


5 
plies he had furniſhed him with preparateff 5. 


Cage for n age of Copland 
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KY land. John Moreton; biſhop of Ely, 
| 7 — 0 en of Exeter, were ſworn of 
* moſt honourable privy council, the former of 
£4 Oo ſucceeded cardinal Bourchier as archbiſhop 
Canterbury, and to the latter was committed 
WE. . cuſtody of the great ſeal, and theſe two prelates, 
* the great power with which they were inveſted, 


the diſtinguiſh 


y 
2 


aſſed his Eaſter 
olidays at f conciliating the 
E tions of his people by his preſence and acts of 

F iberality. ; ; 
During his abode in that city, he was made ac- 
uainted with the news of lord Lovel, together 
wich Humphrey and Thomas Stafford, having pri- 
vately quitted their ſanctuary at Colcheſter. Undiſ- 
x mayed, however, at theſe ridings, he purſued his 
bovurney to York, towards which city he was in- 
| Formed that three or four thouſand men were on 


teir march with Lovel at their head, and that the 
city of Worceſter was already inveſted by the Staf- 


WE fords. Henry could not help being alarmed at this 
WE intelligence, as he ſuſpected thoſe rebellious lead- 
ers actually held a n at that time with 
de party among whom he now reſided. He, how- 
erer, concealed his ſuſpicions, and iſſued com- 
miſſions for immediately raiſing men throughout 
WE the county of York ; which was ſo ſucceſsfully ac- 
& compliſhed, that in a ſhort ſpace of time a body of 
W three thouſand men was levied, and the command 
ol them given to the duke of Bedford. 
The duke thus empowered to act againſt the re- 
bels, was nevertheleſs ſtrictly enjoined to avoid a 
| : general engagement, the men being not only un- 


W diſciplined, but alſo of a very ſuſpicious attach- 
W ment ; and on his approach, to declare the king's 
free pardon to all ſuch as ſhould lay down their 
W arms. This wiſe expedient had the deſired effect; 
and Lovel, through fear of being deſerted by his 
EW troops, retired alone into Lancaſhire, from whence 
be croſſed the ſea, and repaired to the court of the 
Ws ducheſs dowager of Burgundy. 
E Chis event being communicated to the Staffords, 
they quitted the ſiege of Worceſter, and being de- 
ſerted by their men, fled for ſanctuary to the 
church of Coleſham, near Abingdon ; but the pri- 
vileges of that place not extending to the crimes 
of high treaſon, they were forcibly dragged from 
We hence, and Humphrey, the elder brother, was ex- 
ccuted at Tyburn. The younger brother, Tho- 
mas, on account of his youth, and being conſi- 
eered as influenced by the evil ſuggeſtions of the 
ether, obtained the king's pardon. 
The queen's delivery of her ſon prince Arthur, 
Which happened on the twentieth of September, 
eve hopes to the nation that the king's lukewarm 
iffections would, by this fortunate event, be kindled 
no an ardour of. conjugal love; but when they 
Wound him ſtill inſenſible to her attractions, and 
bat he ſtill delayed her coronation, ſhewing on 
e occaſion a rooted inveteracy to the * 1 of 
1 Tork, to whom the ewere for the moſt part 
{I \ hed, their diſlike of him daily encreaſed, and 
i began to fear they had only exchanged one ty- 
nt for another, 
It may be ſuppoſed that his enemies were not 
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came ſo attached to him, that he was ſhortly 


danger; and the 


backward in promulgating ſuch an inſifnvation : 
reports were privately circulated, that he intended 
to murder the earl of Warwick; and that the duke 
of York had eſcaped from the power of his uncle 
Richard; and was ſtill in beitig on ſome part of the 
continent. The people greatly inclined to favour 
this report, ſuggeſted to one Richard Simon, an 
Oxford prieſt, a ſcheme equally hazardous and ri- 
diculous. The eccleſiaſtic had a pupil hamed 
Lambert Simnel, natural ſon of a baker in that 
city, a youth of quick parts; and uncommon per- 
ſonal endowments; and his deſign was to inſtruct 
this youth to paſs himſelf upon the world for 
Richard duke of York; frond fon of Edward IV. 

While this ſcheme was in agitation, and the ne- 
ceſſary inſtructions preparing, a rumour prevailed 
that Edward Plantagenet, earl of Warwick, had 
eſcaped from the Tower : Simon therefore, think- 
ing he had found out a more plauſible device, re- 
ſolved that Simnel ſhould perſonate that young no- 
bleman, though pretty generally known among 
the people. Simon ſpared no pains in qualifying 
his pupil for the taſk, and when he looked upon 
him as ſufficiently inſtructed in his part, went with 
him over to Ireland, where he thought he would 
be leſs liable to detection than in —— and 
where the memory of Clarence, who had been 
their governor, was ſtill held in the higheſt re- 
ſpect. 
2 had been apprized of ſome deſigns form- 
ing in Ireland to his prejudice, and therefore ſum- 
moned the earl of Kildare, (deputy to the duke of 
Bedford, viceroy of that kingdom) to appear per- 


ſonally at his court in London; but by the intereſt 


that nobleman had in the council, he found means 
to evade complying with the order, by ſtating the 
indiſpenſible neceſſity of his preſence in Ireland. 
Immediately after Simnel's arrival in Dublin, he 
publickly aſſumed the character of the earl of 
Warwick, and as ſuch preſented himſelf to the 
earl of Kildare, to whom he gave a ſpecious ac- 
count of his eſcape from the Tower, and though 
the deputy and his brother did not think it ſafe to 
eſpouſe his cauſe openly, they, by their connivance, 
ſecretly favoured the impoſture. Having con- 
cealed their own ſentiments till they ſhould diſco- 
ver thoſe of the people, they were ſoon convinced 
they might with ſafety avow them; for Simnel re- 
ceived a welcome reception as the ſon of that Cla- 
rence whom they had ſo highly eſteemed. The 
earl of Kildare and his brother the chancellor, hav- 
ing conſulted their friends upon the ſubject waited 
upon Simnel at his habitation, and conducted him 
with great pomp to the caſtle, where he was 
treated conformably to his ſuppoſed rank and diſ- 
tinction. Simnel, on his part, acquitted himſelf 
with ſo much dexterity, that he actually impoſed 
upon many, who had at firſt entertained ſuſpicions 
of the fraud ; and the people in general ſoon = 
a - 
g of England, by tte 


' 


ter proclaimed in Dublin kin 
title of Edward VI. 

A. D. 1487. Alarmed at a circumſtance of ſuch 
weight and importance, the king's fears were not 
with, ut reaſon excited, leſt the torch of diſcord, 
which had been ſo rapidly kindled in Ireland, 
ſhould communicate its deſtructive flames to Eng- 
land, and involve both kingdoms in one general 
conflagration. In the midſt of this perplexity, 
Henry called a council, to deliberate on the ne- 
ceſſary ſteps to be taken to avert the impending 
8 being, by Henry's 


order, arreſted and confined in the monaſtery of Ber- 


Ter mondicy 


mondſey, and her eſtate confiſcated without the 
form of a trial, it has been generally ſuppoſed 
that his ſuſpicions of her, as a party concerned, were 
the grounds of her ſevere treatment, eſpecially as 
he could never be prevailed on to ſet her at li- 
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berty. 

3 now tinding the people divided in their 
opinions of this ſtory of Simnel, reſolved to con- 
vince them of the deluſion, by cauſing the real 
earl of Warwick to be conducted publickly 
through the ſtreets of London, and he was even 
permitted to viſit many individ als, who enter- 
tained the profoundeſt reſpect for his perſon and 
family. The impoſtor, however, notwithſtanding 
this precaution, found a ſtrenuous and zealous ad- 
herent in John earl of Lincoln, whom his uncle 


Richard III. had declared preſumptive heir to the 


crown, and who, in fupport of his claim, actually 
embarked for Flanders, to concert with 'his aunt | 
Margaret, duchęſs dowager of Burgundy, ſuch mea- 
ſures as were molt likely to facilitate the ſucceſs of 
the undertaking. | 

The ducheſs, juſtly irritated at king Henry's 
treatraent of her, neice, and his unconquerable 
averſion to all the friends of the houſe of York, 
entered with alacrity into all the deſigns of Sim- 
nel, and with the concurrence of Lincoln and 
Lovel engaged to ſupply him with two thouſand 
German troops of experienced valour, commanded 
by one Martin Swartz, an officer of great courage 
and conduct, who were to embark for Ireland, 
and form a junction with the forces of the newly 
created monarch. 

About the beginning of May thefe auxiliaries 
arrived in Dublin, foon afrer which it was deter- 
mined in the council to crown Simnel in the moſt 
public manner. A crown was accordingly taken 
from a ſtatue of the Virgin Mary, carried to the 
cathedral church of Dublin, and there placed on 
the head of the impoſtor by the biſhop of Meath. 

The ceremony was no ſooner finiſhed than it was 
reſolved, in the pretender's council, immediately to 
invade England, where they doubted not but all the 


zealous adherents of the family of York would rea- | 
| was then appointed high-ſteward for the coronation 


dily join in every meaſure to dethrone Henry. 
A. D. 1488. Having cauſed fortifications to 
be erected along the eaſtern coaſt, the king re- 
turned to London, where he had the mortification 
to hear that the earl of Lincoln and his continental 
ſupphes had landed in Ireland; in conſequence 
of which he collected all the forces he could 
muſter to the environs of Coventry, where he re- 
ſolved to wait for more ſubſtantial information. 
Here he ſoon learned that Simnel and his party 
were landed in the county of Lancaſter, and that 
fome few malecontents had already repaired to his 
ſtandard.. In their progreſs towards York, how- ' 
ever, inſtead of ſecing their numbers increaſe as 
they had expected, they found themſelves miſera- 
bly deceived; for the inhabitants dreading the miſ- 
carriage of the enterprize, or not diſpofed to re- 
verence a king ſer up by a confederacy of Iriſh and 
Germans, reſolved to diſcountenance the ſcheme, 
and the earl of Lincoln fearing his troops might 
take the alarm at the backwardneſs of the Engliſh 
to ſupport them, reſolved to make the beſt uſe of 
the forces he had yet under his command, and. en- 
age the king's army, before their expected rein- 


forcements ſhould arrive. 


In order to this he altered his manœuvres, and | 


took his route towards Newark, which he formed a 

deſign of attacking before the royaliſts could receive 

any ſuccours. The king in the mean time, with fix 
K 
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jects aroſe from the ſeverity ſhewn to the friends of 


aſſiſt the duke of Britany, he ſummoned 


was found in levying this tax in any part of the 
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1489. 
thouſand men, having reached Nottingham 
there joined by as many more, headed by fh. 
of Shrewſbury, and determined to riſque abe 
with the rebels at all events. 

The two armies met in a ſmall plain nearg, 
lage of Stoke, where they attacked each other 1 
amazing impetuoſity; but fortune ſoon deciggy; 
favour of the royaliſts. The rebels after an og... 
reſiſtance, ſuſtained a total defeat, in which 
thouſand men, (among whom was Count N 2 
Swartz, and the earls of Lincoln and Kildare) 4 
ſlam on the ſpot. Nor was the king's arm a 
empted from loſs on this day's action, one half 
his foremoſt ranks having fallen victims to the 
of the rebels. The ideal prince and his inftrys 
were both taken priſoners ; but Henry, rightly — 
ceiving that contempt was the propereſt puniſh 
ment he could inflict on him, placed him ink, 
kitchen where he diſcharged the office of a tur. 
ſpit, and was ranked among the meaneſt of th 
king's menial domeſtics. Simon the prieſt v8 
committed to priſon, and no farther mention i 
afterwards made of him. | 

As ſoon as the rebellion was ſuppreſſed the kin 
proceeded to Lincoln, and from thence to Yo 
inflicting in his way ſevere puniſhments on all wk 
had eſpouſed the cauſe of Simnel, or who pro- 
pagated a ſuggeſtion that the royal army had ber 
defeated, as ſuch a rumour had prevented ſome 
powerful barons from joining the king before the 
action. The lives of theſe delinquents, however, 
were ſpared, and their puniſhment confined either 
to confiſcation of their 1 and effects, or im 
priſonment for life. 

In the courſe of his northern progreſs Henry di. 
covered that the general diſcontent among his ſub- 


the houſe of York, and the unaccountable dely 
of the queen's coronation. In order, therefore, to 
redreſs this grievance, having returned triumphant 
to London about the beginning of Novembes, 
he, on the following day, went to St. Paul's church; 


and joined in a publick thankſgiving for his late 
ſucceſs againſt the rebels. The duke of Bedford 


of the queen, which was ſolemnized, with the 
uſual formalities, on the twenty-fifth of November, 
upwards of two years after her marriage. 

A. D. 1489. Henry being now called upon to 


a parlia- 
ment, to whom he applied for a ſubſidy fr that 
purpoſe. A tax was accordingly voted upon all 
perlonal eſtates and moveables. No difficult 


kingdom, except Yorkſhire and the biſhoprick of 
Durham, which counties being firmly attached to 
the intereſt of the Houſe of York, deteſted the the 
government, and for that reaſon refuſed to ſubmit 
to the payment of the new duty, which they con 
ſidered as an intolerable impoſition. - ; 
Finding the people ſo obſtinate in their relil- 
ance. the commiſſioners were obliged to make ap- 
plication to the earl of Northumberland, 
wrote to court for inſtructions how to act. The king 
abſolutely refuſed to diſpenſe with the afſefſmen 
alledging that ſuch a partial exemption might affo 
juſt cauſe of complaint in the reſt of the count 
which would certainly claim an equal right to di 
pute the payment of the tax. 
The earl, having called a meeting of the | 
and frecholders of the county, communica © 
them the king's anſwer in ſo peremptory * mat 


. . - le- 
ner, as not only confirmed them in their 1 No 
U 


Care. VI. 1499 
WE. cons, butprovokedtheirreſentmient againſt him- 
WE ind a mob being raiſed, they ruſhed into his 
end murdered him and ſeveral of his domeſtics. 
rue people were inſtigated to this oppoſition by a 
uin popular incendiary, named John Chamber, 
d appointing for their leader Sir John Egremont, 
ealous adhęrent of the houſe of York, they de- 
ted their reſolution to march to London, and 
WE; chance to the royaliſts. Henry, on Fong 
this inſurrection , ſent a body of troops to oppoſe 


re) we tm, commanded by the earl of Surry, who had 
my «+. en releaſed from the tower, and received again 
h our. | 
te 3 un nobleman's firſt attack was ſo ſucceſsful, 
iitrut, t the rebels were inſtantly defeated, and Cham 
ly on. Er taken priſoner. Sir John Egremont, however, 
punik. raped and fled for refuge to the ducheſs-dowager 
m in hi W Burgundy. The king followed the earl of 
f a turn. ny with a very ſtrong . reinforcement, and pro- 


t of te ded to Vork, where John Chamber and ſome of 
| s accomplices were hanged, and the reſt of the 
galecontents received a pardon. 

WS Having appointed the earl of Surry his lieute- 
ut in the north, and Sir Richard Temſtal prin- 


0 Yo dal commiſſioner for levying the duties, his ma- 
hy returned to London, where he received the 
ho pro elancholy tidings of the defeat of the duke of 
ad been rritany at St. Aubin. 5 
ed ſome At this period likewiſe a rebellion was raiſed in 
fore the otland againſt James III. at the inſtigation of 
owever, s own ſon. James, having retired to Edinburgh 
ed either cle, applied to the kings of England and France 
„ Or in» r affiſtance, and obtained a promiſe of ſupport. 
The rebels notwithſtanding prevailed, and his ſon 
enry di. mes, then but fifteen years of age, was proclaim- 
his ſub- | king, and in July ambaſſadors arrived at the 
riends of MWnoliſh court with the notification of his acceſſion 
le dela the throne of Scotland. 


fore, 6 A. D. 1490. Henry now began to take into 
nphantly nſideration the neceſſary means for promoting 
wember, je landed intereſt of the kingdom. And as the 
church WWcouragement of agriculture was juſtly deemed 


his late e barrier of the Engliſh government, and its belt 
"Bedford kence againſt the encroachments of the nobility, 
zronation is became the primary object of his attention, 
with the pourſuance of which his firſt ſtep was to aboliſh 


»ember, e feudal law, which placed upon an equal foot- 


Ws the gentleman and the flave. He had, by theſe 


| uponto eas, an opportunity of obſerving that the pro- 
a parli- rs of trade and agriculture advanced in propor- 
fr that n to the increaſe of freemen, and the conſe- 
upon all ent decline of the power of the barons. 

difficulty WAS It is well known that war is ever the ruin of huſ- 
rt of the ea; and the late commotions had proved 
prick g deftruQtive to the, peaſants, and had made 
ached W h dreadful havock in the realm, that the ara- 
| che then lands were for the moſt part.converted to paſ- 
o ſubmit Fe towns and villages were, deſolated, the eccle- 
they con- ical revenues greatly diminiſhed, and the king 


| red of many of his moſt valuable ſubjects. 


ir reſſ- Lo reſtore theſe paſtures to the beneficial pur- 
nake ap- s of the ſtate, by improving them and render- 
nd, v WE thei fit objects of cultivation, an act was paſ- 
The king ' chat all houſes of huſbandry, that were 
Tefſimen BN Pied wich twenty acres of ground and up- 
rht affo 8 ſhould be manured and kept up for ever, 
counties ny 1 with a competent proportion of land to 
at to di ed and occupied with it.“ This ſalutary law 


de TY 
W = 48 grandize the fortunes of the cottagers 


ns, and raiſe them from their abject ſitua- 


b. 1491. The marriage of the French 


* 


3 to the enviable ſtate of wealth and ĩindepen- 


king with the ducheſs of Britany; terminated the 
diſputes between the duke and that monatch, an 
event the moſt unwelcome and diſpleaſing to king 
Henry, who, though he long dreaded it, had 
neglected the proper means for its prevention. For 
at the time when, to ſatiate his avarice, he was em- 
ployed in drawing a deed of ſecurity for the ſums 
he had advanced in Britany, he ſhould have turn- 
ed his thoughts towards the reinforcement of the 
allied army. 

A. D. 1492. Henry; having conceived a reſo- 
lution to re- aſſert the rights of his anceſtors to the 
kingdom of France, ſignified his intention to the 
parliament, which, at the commencement of the 
year, he had called together for that -purpoſe. 
The brilliant ſucceſſes at Creſſy, Poitiers, and A- 
gincourt, were alledged as inducements to put this 
wa deſign in execution, together with the victories 
ormerly obtained by the valour of a few brave 
Engliſhmen over the moſt formidable armies, 
in France, Arguments were drawn to urge the ne- 
ceſſity of raiſing ſupplies adequate to the impor- 
tance of the enterprize ; and that theſe ſupplies 
might not prove a burden upon the induſtrious 
labourer and uſeful artificer, the king recommended 
to them, that they ſhould be drawn from the 
purſes of the opulent, who were beſt able to con- 
tribute towards them. | | 

An object ſo important as the acquiſition of the 
kingdom of France, was not to be withſtood by 
the commons; ſo that they not only ſtimulated 
Henry to purſue his undertaking with vigour, but 
granted him the ſubſidy with the greateſt chearful- 
neſs, and, at his particular requeſt, authoriſed him 
to levy a contribution on the wealthieſt ſubjects 
throughout his dominions. 

It appeared, however, that Henry's intentions 
were far from being directed towards applying t:cſe 
reſources to the purpoſe for which he had obtained 
them. As avarice was his ruling paſſion, to gratify 
that paſſiſion was the ſole aim of all his ſpecious pre- 
tences, and the parliament was no ſooner diſſolved, 
than he received an embaſly from France with propo- 


fals which he never thought fit to communicate; but 


as a peace was concluded in the courſe of the 
ſame year, it was judged that the preliminaries of 
that peace were the object of the embaſſy. By this 
treaty it was agreed that Charles ſhould diſcharge 
the debt contracted by his queen for the defence of 
Britany, and that Henry ſhould be paid the ar- 
rears of the ſubſidy granted by the late king of 
France to Edward the Fourth of England. No 
wonder then if an agreement from which the peo- 
ple were not to derive the leaſt advantage ſhould 
excite their reſentment, at being fleeced for the 
purpoſe of enriching himſelf, under the oſtenſible 
pretence of carrying on the war againſt the com- 
mon enemy. 

Nor was Henry himſelf unconſcious of having 
brought upon himſelt the popular clamour : he 
ſaw but too plainly the hearts of his ſubjects daily 
alienated from their allegiance. The general diſ- 


content which now prevailed was not a little fo- 


mented by a new pretender to the the crown, much 
more formidable than Simnel. This new claimant 
made his firſt appearance on the continent, under 
the name of Richard Plantagenet duke of York, 
ſecond ſon of Edward LV. ſuppoſed to have eſcaped 
from the tower after the death of his brother. 
The father of this impoſtor was ſaid to have 
| been a jew at Tournay, of the name of Oſbeck, 
or Warbeck, who after his converſion came over to 


England and reſided in London, where this fon = 
is 
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lations, and every tranſaction in the court of Ed- 
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his was born and baptized by the name of Peter, 
corrupted, after the Flemiſh manner, into Peterkin 
or Perkin. It was generally ſuppoſed that Edward 
had carried on an illicit correſpondence with. the 
wife of Warbeck, which ſeems to account for the 
ſtriking reſemblance young Perkin bore to that 
monarch, and from this likeneſs he was judged a 
fit inſtrument to impoſe himſelf upon the people as 
the duke of York. * 

Perkin, after ſome years reſidence in Eng- 
land, had been removed by his parents to Flanders, 
where he retained his native language, and, by 
aſſociating with gentlemen of his own country, 
had acquired the moſt elegant accompliſhments of 
body and mind. Theſe attractions procured him 
the notice of the ducheſs-dowager of Burgundy, 
who, anxious to deſtroy the tranquillity of Herry, 
found this youth extremely well ſuited to her pur- 
poſes. She accordingly furniſhed him with his in- 
ſtructions to repreſent the duke of York, and, in 
this aſſumed character, to aſſert his claim to the 
throne of England. That he might not be found 
deficientin any reſpect he was made acquainted with 
all the peculiarities relative to the duke he was to 

rſonate, together with the moſt minute deſerip- 
tion of the perſons of his ſuppoſed parents and re- 


ward, which a child of eleven years of age could 
be deemed capable of noticing and t 

To prevent, however, any ſuſpicion of her ſe- 
cret deſigns, ſhe contrived that Perkin ſhould ac- 
company the Lady Brompton to Portugal, where he 
ſhould continue until Henry declared war againſt 
France. He was then ordered by the ducheſs 
to make his firſt appeararice in Ireland, where he 


was moſt likely to gain credit and ſupport, from the 


invariable attachment of that nation ro the fa- 
mily of York. Agreeable to theſe inſtructions the 

retended Richard Plantagenet, duke of York, 
* at Cork, as the ſecond ſon of king Edward 
IV. The credulity of the people gave him credit 
for his pretenſions, and great numbers flocked to 
him from all parts. Thus far encouraged he wrote 
to the earls of Deſmond and Kildare, foliciting 
their ſupport, in vindication of his rights, with the 
addition of all their dependents over whom they. 
had any influence. Ihe ſtrange ſtories he circu- 
lated concerning his eſcape from the crue! deſigns 
of his uncle Richard were ſwallowed with un- 
common avidity ; and the more incredible the par- 
ticulars he related, the greater degree of confidence 
he ſeemed to obtain. 

From Ireland his "fame extended to France, 
whoſe monarch ſent ambaſſadors to invite him to 
his court, where he was received with all the 
honours due to the perſon he repreſented. Ar the 
concluſion of the late peace, Henry applied to 
Charles, but without effect, for the ſurrender of his 

rſon. But though the French king refuſed to 
infringe the laws of hoſpitality, he aſſured Henry, 
he ſhould have no aſſiſtance from him to ſupport 
his claim to the throne of England ; ſo that find- 
ing himſelf bereft of every hope from that quarter, 
he was obliged to withdraw to Flanders, where he 
had the art to obtain admittance as a ſtranger in- 
ro the preſence of the ducheſs-dowager, from 
whom he had received all his inſtructions. 

That ſhe might, however, exempt herſelf from 
any ſuſpicion of privity to his — xo Margaret 
thought it neceſſary to pretend ignorance of his 
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| patched agents to find out the particulars of the 


4 


perſon, and ſeeming to doubt his veracity, 
cauſed him to undergo a public examination, in 


which he acquitted himſelf with ſo much dignity, 
2 


| 1492; Bock 
that he left not the leaſt doubt in the whole 
bly of his being the real Richard Plant 
duke of Lork. Convinced, therefore, that ſhe 
no riſque in ſo doing, ſhe now acknowledged 
as her nephew, and as ſhe thought proper t, 
him, the White Roſe of England, the Ciſtingy 
by which the houſe of York was known, 3 
of Lancaſter was by that of the red, dur oy 
civil broils between the two contending fant 
The Engliſh, ready to vail themſclye, 
Tk opportunity of manifeſting their wreck 
the king, partly from that motive, and party 10 
their natural credulity, were perfectly ck 
favour the impoſture. Lord Fitzwalter, Sir 8 ? 
Mountfort, Sir Thomas Thwaits, and Sir Robe 
Clifford, were among thoſe who joined in the © 
federacy to aſſert the pretenſions of Perkin; by 
the perſon whoſe influence bore the greateſt ( 
in this aſſociation, was Sir William Stanley, th 
lord chamberlain, whoſe brother (the celebraty 
lord Stanley) had been the principal inſttumeny 
placing Henry on the throne. | 

The abettors of this faction eſtabliſhed a. 
reſpondence with the malcontents in Flander, 
and emiſſaries were employed at the court of By. 
gurdy, who, after converling freely with the 
pretender, wrote ſatisfactory letters to the con 
derates, to aſſure them of his veracity and ide. 
tity. 

While this conſpiracy was carrying on and dah 
acquiring new ſtrength from every quarter, Hen 
who received but a confuſed intimation of it, di 


impoſtor's birth and education, and to diſco 
who were his ſecret abettors. The better to fur 
ceed in his enquiries, he deviſed a ſcheme 9 
which he might diſcover the ſuſpeAed parties. H 
ordered all the agents he had employed in thi 
inveſtigation to be excommunicated at St. Paul 
and their names entered in the bead-roll of tk 
king's enemies, according to the eſtabliſhed p 
tice of the times; beſides this, lie endeavoured 
come at the ſecret diſpoſitions of the nobility, 
tampering with their ſervants for that purpok 
And while he was ſo aſſiduous in procuring tit 
deſired intelligence, he was no lels ſo in prodyciy 
the moſt incontrovertible evidences of the mit 
der of the duke of York in the Tower. Amo 
theſe were the confeſſions of Sir James Tym 
and his ſervant Dighton, who made no ſcrypt 
to avow themſelves the horrid perpetrators of Ws 
atrocious act of cruetty. This proof of the 10 
young princes having been ſmothered in it 
tower, ſtanding barely upon the aſſertion of pt 
ſons of ſuch an infamous character, was but It 
tle credited, and ſeemed for want of better ſupp! 
to confirm many in their belief that Perkin 
the identical duke of York, and as ſuch entiit 
to every aſſiſtance they could give him. 
The myſterious conduct of Henry on this 0 
ſion ſerved but to ſtrengthen the general op 
as to the validity of Perkin's claim, for tie! 
telligence he had received of the life of that # 
venturer was not publickly notified by prochm 
tion, but only circulated in dark and ncoey 
ous reports by his courtiers and dependent 1 
While affairs remained in this perplexed» 
intricate ſituation, the king had diſperſed fi jp 
throughout all Flanders, and by con iderable bi 


0 


had gained over ſome whom he knew to * 
intereſt of his enemy. Sir Robert Clif 
the moſt conſpicuaus among theſe, from 
he obtained the whole particulars of Perun; 


o 


1 


1 
\ 


.. VI. | | 
id 4 tranſactions, together with the names of thoſe 
s had ſecretly combined in his cauſe. | 
Uenry now diſpatched ambaſſadors to the arch- 

ke, repreſenting Margaret as the contriver of 

WW; impoſture, and inſiſting on the ſurrender of 
in, who had no right to protection accord- 
=. to the law of nations, but ought to be treated 
pirate, and a nuiſance to ſociety. The arch- 

Ike in reply, teſtified his great regard to the 

elim monarch, but alledged he had no power 
i ron e Lontroul the actions of the ducheſs-dowager, 
_ WE authority was abſolute in her own domi- 
17 Ama : 7 ; 

Roben WA ed at the ingratitude of many of his 
the en. burtiers, (a liſt of whom Sir Robert Clifford had 
kin; by I evered to the king, in which were inſerted: the 
ateſt ſvn mes of thoſe with whom the ducheſs and Per- 
nley, the in maintained a correſpondence) orders were 
celebrate I gued for apprehending lord Firzwalter, Sir Si- 
Lument n on Mountford, Sir Thomas Thwaits, William 
| WDaubigny, John and Robert Ratcliff, Thomas 
ed a co. i reffenor, and Thomas Afhwood, who were ar- 

Flander, WWefted, arraigned, convicted and condemned for 
rt of Bu. BA oldin ga treaſonable correſpondence with the king's 
the young I nemies. Mountford, Ratcliff, and Daubigny 
the cone. ere immediately executed. The lord Fitz-Wal- 
and iden- er was conveyed to Calais, where, being unable 

o brook confinement, he made an attempt to eſ- 
and daly WAN ape, but being diſcovered was condemned to ſuf- 
er, Henry, Wer death, and the reſt of the conſpirators were 
of it, du pardoned and fer at liberty. 
ars of te The principal delinquent ſtill remaining to be 
o dic oniſned was, Sir William Stanley, whoſe office of 
ter to ſur- Chamberlain, and whoſe reſpectable connexions 
cheme bv Wn the kingdom ſeemed to exempt him from cen- 
ties, I ore. That he might not, however, elude the 
ved in ti end of juſtice, Clifford was ordered over to Eng- 

St. Faul\ rend, and to accuſe him in perſon, which he did 
roll of coo the ſurprize of all who heard him. Henry af- 
(hed pri Weed to receive this * as falſe and ma- 

1 


eavoured 10 cious; but Clifford perſiſting in his charge, 


nobility, e canley was committed to priſon, and ſhortly af- 
at an er brought before the privy-council. On his ex- 
2curing 


0 rmination he readily acknowledged the juſtneſs of 
1 produce charge exhibited againſt him by Clifford, either 
{ che mu imagining that an open confeſſion might ſerve as 
r. Ae en atonement, or relying on his former ſervices 
mes Tu or ſafety and forgiveneſs. But in this he found 
no (cr Wimſelf miſtaken ; for after a delay of ſix weeks, 
1 5 during which the king affected to deliberate on 
(0) 2 

ered in i ad ſhortly after beheaded. 
tion of 5 A. D. 1494. Upon the extinction of this con- 
Was yo ecderacy, enry turned his attention to the af- 
etter 
R. l ſecured himſelf a very conſiderable pay. 
uc 4 


C n the third year of his age, Lieutenant of that 


on thus " dom, and Sir Edward Poynings his deputy 
eral n GS" the adminiſtration of the civil and military de- 
, for tie 7 nents of government. | 

of tat Sir Edward, on his arrival in Ireland, made 
very diligent” and ſtrict enquiry into the con- 


b = of all thoſe who had rendered themſelves 
able to 


| ſuſ] 
ond and Kildare, whe bad carried on an epif- 
L ages, dence with 7 pretender. Theſe, 
j 4 received experienced the king's clemency, 
— = all the rebels in that kingdom, the 
; yy y judging that there was no way ſo 


dis conduct) he was brought to trial, condemned, 


is of Ireland, where he was informed Perkin 


le appointed his ſecond ſon Henry, then only 


| 


” 


cruſh the ſeeds of rebellion as by acts 
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r to adopt in preference to that rigour and 
— which had already created him ſo m 
enemies, and eſpecially in a country, the inhabt- 
tants of which were ſo — attached to the 
intereſts of the houſe of York. 

The influence of Henry's inſatiable avarice got 
the better of all the deſigns his clemency had 
ſuggeſted; and though he was deemed the richeſt 
ſovereign that ever fat on the Engliſh throne, his 
abundance ſerved only to excite his rapacious de- 
fires. Nothing could ſtop his avidity for accumu- 
lating riches. He enforced the execution of the 
penal laws, ſo that no ſubject, however exalted his 
ſtation, was ſafe. Payments only could protect the 
rich, and inability defend the poor. 

The firſt object of his ſeverity was Sir William Ca- 
pel, Alderman of London, who was falſely accuſed, 
and condemned in the ſum of 2700 pounds, 1600 of 
of which was accepted by way of compoſition ; 
but the moſt flagrant inſtance of his extortion and 
ingratitude, was his proſecution of the lord 
chamberlain Stanley, by whoſe death the king 
found himſelf in poſſeſſion of an eſtate of three 
thouſand pounds a year, beſides forty thouſand 
marks in caſh and plate, together with jewels, fur- 
niture and effects, to an immenſe value, in his 
caſtle of Holt. | 

So many complicated inſtances of avarice and 
ingratitude could not fail to incur the popular 
reſentment, which was exhibited in the moſt acri- 
monious and ſatirical libels _—_ the judges, the 
council, and the king himſelf, in revenge for which 
five perſons of inferior rank, who were detected in 
diſtributing them, were executed on a charge of 
high treaſon. | 
A. D. 1495. The next ſummer Henry took 
another journey into the North, under colour of 
paying a viſit to the earl of Derby, to vindicate 
to him his proceedings againſt the late lord cham- 
berlain, who was brother to that nobleman. 

Perkin Warbeck having been furniſhed with 
ſome ſhips and a number of forces to enable him 
to make a deſcent in England, reſolved not to 
neglect this favourable opportunity. In the month 
of July, therefore, he embarked and landing ſome 
of his party on the Kentiſh coaſt, began to ſound 
the diſpoſitions of the inhabitants. 

Notwithſtanding an attempt made to perſuade 
the gentlemen of the country, that a powerful 
force was preparing in Flanders to ſupport the 
duke of York's pretenſions, they, inſtead of join- 
ing them as they were ſolicited, endeavoured, by 
fair promiſes, to decoy the impoſtor on ſhore, in 
order to ſecure his perſon and deliver him up to 
the king's reſentment. The cautious youth, how- 
ever, refuſed to hazard his ſafety on theſe flatter- 
ing aſſurances, and the diſappointed Engliſh a- 
venged themſelves of his want of confidence, by 
| putting to the ſword all whom he had landed, ex- 
| cept about an hundred and fifty, who were con- 
ducted to London, and afterwards hanged on gib- 
bets erected along the ſea-coaſt. 

In conſequence of this diſaſter, Perkin returned to 
Flanders; but, in about three months after, effected 


icion, and particularly the earls of {| a ſecond landing in Ireland, where he expected the 


| like favourable reception he had before met with 
from the partizans of the houſe of York. But 
theſe hopes were now entirely defeated, the _ 


a free pardon, which was afterwards || having taken every meaſure for ſuppreſſing 


tumults and inſurrections in that part of his domi- 
nions. Diſappointed, therefore, in his deſigns in 
Ireland, he determined to try his fortune in Scor- 


In 
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Noe for that reaſon he thought pro- and, where, * = affairs ſeemed to wear a 
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more benignant aſpect. On demanding an au- 
dience of James the Fourth of that nation, he 
was cordially received by that weak monarch, who 
not only gave implicit credit to the ſtory of his 


tence to apply for a new ſubſidy. 


1496. 


birth and adventures, but even honoured him 
with ſo great a degree of confidence, as to give 


him lady Catherine Gordon in marriage, a lady 


endowed with a great ſhare of beauty and under- 


ſtanding, who was daughter of the earl of Hum- 
. ley, and nearly related to himfelf. . 

A. D. 1496. Nor did the favours of the Scot- 
tiſh king ſtop here; for, not ſatisfied with having 


afforded Perkin ſhelter at his court, he deter- 


mined to uſe his utmoſt endeavours to put him 


in poſſeſſion of the crown of England. A ma- 
nifeſto was according publiſhed, in which Henry 
was ſtigmatized as an uſurper, tyrant and mur- 
derer; and the moſt ſeducing promiſes held out 
to ſuch as ſhould join their lawful prince, and in- 


veſt him with the crown of which he had been 
unjuſtly deprived, This proceeding, however, was | 


attended with no ſucceſs notwithſtanding the ſpirit- 
ed manner in which it was ſet on foot. The 


Engliſh were too well acquainted with the ri- 


gour of their reigning monarch, and thought it 


highly impolitic to entruit their ſafety and poſ- | 


ſeſſions to a ſiranger, even though he ſhould prove 
to be the legitimate offspring oft Edward IV. So 


ance, James deſpaired of accompliſhing the bu- 


. fineſs he had begun, and contented hunſelf with 
ravaging the country, to indemnify himſelf for 
the charges of the expedition. 


The conſequences, however, of this attempt, 
unſucceſsful as it proved, were not deemed wor- 


thy to be lighted by Henry, who could not but 
be conſcious of the progreſs Perkin had hitherto | 


made in the affection of his ſubjects, the influence 
of the Yorkiiis over the Iriſh, together with the 
convenient ſituation of the invader, to embrace 
the firſt opportunity of making another trial. 
With this unfavourable proſpect before him, the 
king thought. it beſt, at all events, to provide 
againſt contingencies, and therefore iſſued a general 
pardon to all the Iriſh who had taken up arms in 
behalf of the pretender, which he ſuppoſed would 
prevent their engaging a ſecond time in any fu- 
ture rebellion. And in order to ſecure an alliance 
with James, he empowered Richard Fox, biſho 
of Durham, to offer that prince his eldeſt daugh- 
ter in marriage. | | 

A. D. 1497. The late interference of James 
in favour of Perkin furniſhed Henry with a pre- 
In January 
therefore ae called a parliament in which he urged 
the neceſſity of carrying on a war with Scotland, 
for which a ſum of money mult be immediately 
raiſed, not that this plea had any foundation in 
reality, but that his boundleſs rapacity would in 
reſources. find at leaſt a pin Copel gratification. 
Not doubting the ſucceſs of his negotiation with 


Scotland, We determined to be ſpeedy in levying 


the tax which had been granted, fearful leſt the 
concluſion of a peace might put it out-,of his 


ower. 
+ But the collection of this ſubſidy was attended 
with more difficulty than he had foreſcen ; for the 
inhabitants of Cornwall abſolutely refuſed to con- 
tribute ſupplies for the ſafety of the weſtern coun- 
ties, and reſolved never to ſubmit to ſo intolera- 


ble a grievance. Theſe diſcontents were greatly 


aggravated by Michael Joſeph, a farrier ot Bod- 
min, who was ever a popular orator in the cauſe 


r 
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| of faction. With him was joined Thomas 
mock, a clamorous lawyer; and theſe two u 


| 
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| command. 
| Weapons of various kinds were immedianh 


| a number of ſtragglers in their way, Their fy 


| way. Nevertheleſs, inſtead of continuing ther 


that finding the Engliſh refuſed the leaſt aſſiſt- 
| intention, they pitched their camp on Blackbeat 


| Kentiſh inhabitants,' man 


| 
I! 
ö 


of violence on their way, he put himſelf in no gre 


| which they paſſed, and flattered himſelf that tt 


l 
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to harangue the people, who they faid onghe 
be burdened with the expences of a Scotti an 
as the fiefs of the crown were the proper ſung, 
propriated to. ſuch purpoſes. The populace 

convinced of the ear of this meaſure "a 
themſelves under the guidance of Joſey}, 

Flammock, who readily quitted their a. 80 
| profeſſions and undertook to conduct Ley b 
prize, till ſome perfon. of, rank ſhould aſſume 


he andre armed with which, and headed by the 
eaders, the inſurgents, marched throug l 
counties of Devon and Somerſet, and picked 


1 


exploit was at Taunton, where they murder 
collector, who had been rather rigid in the bi 
charge of his duty. | 

On their arrival at Wells they were joing 
by Lord Audley, a popular nobleman, of à w 
leſs ambitious and factious diſpoſition, to wha 
the command was now transferred, and who ly 
them with all expedition towards London, threy, 
ning vengeance againſt the king's commiſſioney 
but committing, however, no ; by the 


route to the capital, which had-been their origin 


between Eltham and Greenwich. Their obje& 
in ſo doing was the hopes of being joined by th 
of whom had been n. 
marked for their zeal and attachment to the cak 
of freedom. But in this part of their project thy 
failed, the nobility and freeholders having tale 
ſuch prudent precautions, that not a ſingle ma 
could be obtained, which ſe intimidated many 
the rebels, that they returned to their own habitz 


1 
tions. 


Although Henry had ſuffered the inſurgents u 
proceed thus far without interruption, he was yet 
| reſolved to keep a confiderable reſerve of troops u 
the fouthern parts of the kingdom, having prev 
oully provided againſt the danger of a Scottiſh u- 
vaſion by detaching the eat] of Surry with an 1. 
my to defend the northern frontiers. 

Hearing that the rebels had committed no at 
' haſte to oppoſe them, but loyed himfelf i 
| ſounding Ne difpoſitions of * counties throat 


length and fatigue of their march would tire then 
out, and induce them to diſperſe. | 
The Londoners were, notwithſtanding, filled wid 
dreadful apprehenſions, till they ſaw the king cor 
cert meaſures for their ſecurity, and even takt Þ 
his (tation between them and the enemy. Hl i 
was no ſooner informed that the rebels had ct 
' camped on Black-heath, than he ranged his af 
in three diviſions, one of which commanded b 
earl of Oxford was prepared to cut off the reti, 
and attack them in the rear as occaſion ſnould , 
quire. Lord d'Aubigny having the command 1 
the ſecond body, was to engage them in front, 7 
Henry himſelf was-encamped with the third 
viſion in St. George's Fields, in order the. 
might be in readineſs to ſupply the other tus Wi 
occalional reinforcements, or, in caſe of, 4 
dents, to make a ſaſe retreat to the metrop® 4 
Having given ſuch manifeſt inſtances ol oy 4 
tion and prudence, he ſignified his intentions 0h 


gaging the rebels on Monday, though his ig 
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" was to attack them on Saturday which manceu- 1 A. D. 1498. Notwithſtanding deace was now 
by — as attended with the deſired fuccefs. In the || ſettled with alf the powers of, Europe; Henry. 
Nog * derb of the zd of June the Lord d' Aubigny, was in a far different ſituation with reſpect to lis 
Mn * arranged his troops in proper ordet, march- || on ſubjects. His cletmency to the Cornifh infur- 
15 3 W the enemy. On his arrival at Deptford, gents inſtead of conciliating their affections, tended. 
. he repulſed. an advanced guard of the rebels placed-|| only to create new difarders: © On their arrival at 
* =_ 22 the bridge, after which, aſcending the their own Habitations, chey inſinuated that the 
\ 9 ill he found the main body on the heath ſeemingly || King?s lenity proceeded” from fear, and not from 
_ in "reat diſorder, not having ſuſpected that any || principle; and this opinion gained ground with the 
8 1 | " would be made till the enſuing Monday. || 8 of the people. Theſe ſentiments encou- 
ne on the appearance of d'Aubigny they drew up, || raged them to make another effort agamft the go-. 
their forces with all expedition, and defended them- || vernment, in which, they were joined h many of 
dine S ©ives with ſuch reſolution, that upwards of three || their friends and acquaintance: and ſtilf farther to 
* badred of the king's troops were ſlain, D' Au- || ſtrengthen their party and countenance their pro- 
oh he 4 . In advancing to the charge, was taken pri- || ceedings, Perkin was invited over from Ireland, to 
Nd oner, but the valour of his ſoldiers ſoon releaſed || command their expedition. e we 
x od WS him from captivity, and ſlew great numbers of the, || Being affured that he ſhould find many friends to 
dere: WS rebels, who, in their endeavours to eſcape by flight, || ſupport him, Perkin accepted the invitation, and 
he di W were intercepted by that diviſion commanded by embarking with about 70 men in four ſmall vef- 
arc earl of Oxford. . I ſels landed at Whiteſand bay in the month of Sep- 
joe In this action two thouſand of the rebels were || tember. f LY : 
2 ro. dan. Lord Audley, Flammock and Joſeph were ta- || Perkin no ſooner made his appearance ar Bod- 
) when ken, and the remainder ſurrendered at diſcretion. || min, than the populace to the number of three 
WE Audlcy was beheaded on Tower-hill, Flammock thoufand flocked to his ſtandard. Here he firſt 
they, and Joſeph were hanged at Tyburn; and the reſt, 
onen mounting to near ſixteen thouſand, were pardoned, 
» by Such being the ſtate of affairs in the ſouth, we 
ng tier o proceed to give an account of what was doing 
origin in the northern parts of the kingdom. James, king 
ckheas, ef Scotland, having made a ſecond irruption into 
r obj; England, had. beſieged the caſtle of Norham, but. 
d bye ſoon obliged to retreat by the earl of Surry, 
been . who marched to relieve the place, and purſued him 
the cave ro his own country, where he reduced the caſtle of 
ject they Aton, between Berwick and Edinburgh. But 
1g taken Nronferences were ſoon afrerwards held at Ayton, 
gle mn the mediation of Don Pedro d' Ayala the Spa- 
many of im ambaſſador, and with the joint conſent of both 
n habi oevereigns. | 


The negotiation was at firſt attended with ſome 
iſfculty, on account of the fate of Perkin War- 


roents v 

is 11 deck, whom James refuſed to ſurrender. It was 
troops un {Wc lolved, however, at length that the Pretender 
ng pri. hould be honorably diſmiſſed, and that matters 
ottiſh n- oould continue in the ſame train as if he had ne- 


been received in Scotland; Whereupon James 


th an 4. 
Wold Warbeck, that as he had exerted all his Power 


d no is behalf, and had met with no encouragement 
n no g, em the Engliſh, he could not expect that he 
\infell u ould be able to eftabliſh him on the ene of that 


$2dom in direct oppoſition to their inclinations. 
Feadviſed him, therefore, to proſecute ſome more 
ey methods for the attainment of his deſign, 

d withdraw to ſome other country; aſſuring him, 


s through 
that tt 
| tire them 


filled wid Er be would nevertheleſs equip him with a ſup- 
king om WE” of money and ſhipping to convey him to a 
n take ere ©ligible ſituation. Perkin's reſolution ſup- 
V. Hen BN ited him under the preſſure of his misfortunes, 
; had e having obtained conveyance for himſelf and 
his uu ? he departed for Ireland, and landed at 
ded by e e, where be found (till a conſiderable number 
eur rect, friends and adherents. 
ſhould 1 = — his departure, the commiſſioners at Ayton 
mmand I Coed a truce for ſeven years, the ſubſtance of 
| front, W 4 was that hoſtilities ſhould entirely ceaſe be- 
third r . the two kings; that ſome particulars ſtill un- 
Jer that 1 | rel ſhould be left to the deciſion of Fer- 
er two Wh "my and Iſabella of Spain, and that the truce 
ſe of, 20d : . 5 e for the ſpace of twelve months, af- 
ls. wo of that party which ſhould firſt hap- 
tb mars. 288 the treaty was wholly ſilent as to 
tions 4 ne of J ames and the daughter of Henry, 
115 4 . Vent afterwards took place, and eſtabliſhed | 


nion 
_—— between the two crowns. 


aſſumed the title of Richard the fourth, king of 
England, and cauſed himſelf to be publickly pro- 
claimed as fuch, exhorting the multitude to arm 
themfelves in defence of his and their common 
gin, and to wreſt the ſceptre out of the hands 
of an uſurper. | 
Refolving not to ſuffer the ſpirits of his party 
to anguiſh, he led them on gallantly to the gates 


| of Exeter, intending to eſtabliſh a magazine in 


that town, and retain it as an aſylum in cafe of 
misfortune, Finding the inhabitants obſtinate in 
refuſing him admittance, he reſolved to take the 
city by ſtorm. But being unprovided with artil- 
lery for that purpoſe, he had recourſe to ſcaling the 
walls. All his attempts, however, proved fruit- 
leſs: the inhabitants made a vigorous reſiſtance, 
and the aſſailants were repulſed with the loſs of 
two hundred men. NT bf ir eres 
In the mean time Henry, having gained intelli- 
gence of the N of Perkin, teſtified great 
ſatisfaction on the occaſion, declaring himſelf over- 
joyed at the thoughts of having an interview with 
a perſon he had long defired to fee. The nobility 
and gentry of Devonſhire now raiſed troops at 
their own expence, equally zealous to repel the 
inſurgents, and remove all ſuſpicions of their fide- 
lity to the King. The lords D'Aubigny and 
Brooke, the. earl of Devonſhire and the duke of 


Buckingham appeared at the head of their reſpec- 


tive forces, anxious for an opportunity of diſ- 
playing their courage and loyalty, and the king or- 
dered D*Aubigny. to march towards Exeter, to 
| which place he promiſed ſoon to follow him with a 
numerous army. | | | | 


N 


Perkin, informed of theſe preparations, raiſed 
the ſiege of Exeter, and retired to Taunton, where 
he declared he would hazard a battle. His fol- 
lowers amounting to ſeven thouſand men, appeared 
ready to ten Nich but his courage failing him, 
he ſtole away ſecretly from them in the night, and 
took ſanctuary in the monaſtery of Beaulieu in the 


| new foreſt. Lord d'Aubigny, hearing of his re- 


treat, detached three hundred horſe to beſet the 
ſanctuary, till farther orders. : ne 

The wretched adherents of Perkin, _—_—_ 
| themſelves deſerted, laid down their arms, and 
ſubmitted to the king's mercy, which was exrend- 
ed to all except a few of the principals,” who alone 


* 


were treated with capital ſeverity. A detachment 
. of cavalry was then ordered to St. Michael's 
mount, 
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mount, to ſecure the lady Catherine Gordon, Per- 
kin's wife, as the king foreſaw that in caſe of her 
pregnancy the rebellion might be continued to 
another generation. On her arrival in his ma- 
jeſty's preſence he was ſo captivated with her beauty 
and graceful deportment, that he reſolved to ſhew 
her all the lenity due to her ſex and quality, pro- 
miſing her protection, appointing her a reputable 
ſtation near the perſon of the queen, and allowin 
her a conſiderable penſion, which ſhe enjoyed til 
her death. | 
Henry after this proceeded to Exeter, to the 
mayor of which he preſented his ſword in grati- 
tude for his ſignal defence of the city, and the 
zeal he had teſtified to the royal cauſe. A coun- 
cil of war was now called to determine-in what 
manner to diſpoſe of Perkin, who ſtill remained in 
the ſanctuary. By ſome it was ſuggeſted that he 
ſhould be dragged from his retreat, and made a 
public example; but the king was of opinion that 
mild methods would anſwer a much better purpoſe. 
Some perſons were, therefore, deputed to treat with 
Perkin, and to prevail with him, on aſſurance. of 
pardon, to ſurrender himſelf to juſtice, and make 
a full confeſſion of every circumſtance of his im- 
2 The defperate ſtate of his affairs induced 
im to accept the king's offers, and to quit the 
ſanctuary, without heſitation. Henry, deſirous of 
ſeeing him, had him brought to court, where he 
looked at him from a window ; but he was never 
admitted into. his preſence. He was then led 
through the ſtreets in a kind of mock triumph from 
Weſtminſter to the Tower, where one of his chief 
abettors was executed; and himſelf ſigned a 
confeſſion, which was nevertheleſs ſo defective and 
contradictory, that, inſtead of explaining the im- 
poſture, it ſerved but to involve it in ſtill greater 
myſtery and perplexity. 

A. D. 1499. However, though Perkin's life 
was ſpared, he was ſtill kept in confinement, 
which not being long able to brook, he eſcaped 
from his guard, and flying to the ſanctuary of 
Shene, put himlelf into the hands of the prior of 
that monaſtery. 
to rely on the king's clemency ; but this he refuſed, 
and, in order to degrade him to the moſt abject 
ſituation, he was fet in the ſtocks at Weſtmin- 
ſter and in Cheapſide, and compelled to read aloud 
the confeſſions he had formerly made. He was af- 
terwards conducted to the Tower, where ſuch was 
his turbulent and active diſpoſition, that he en- 
aged in a plot which coſt him his life. Having 

— means to obtain an intimacy with ſome ſer- 


vants of Sir John Digby, lieutenant of the Tower, 


and by their means effected a correſpondence with 


the unfortunate earl of Warwick, they agreed to- 
gether to take the firſt opportunity of eſcaping. 
They, however, perceived that this could not be 
done without murdering the lieutenant, in order to 
which Perkin tampered with the ſervants, who, it is 
ſaid, agreed to perpetrate the horrid deed, and thus 
ſecure the gates of the Tower, by which the pri- 
ſoners might make their eſcape to ſome ſecure part 
of the kingdom. 

It has been conjectured that Perkin was per- 
mitted to enter into this correſpondence with the 
earl of Warwick by the connivance of the King, 


who hoped that his enterprizing ſpirit and inſinua- 


ting addreſs would engage the ſimple Warwick 
in ſome project, that would afford a pretence for 
taking away the life of that nobleman. 

The deſſgas of the ſagacious Henry were grealy 
facilitated by another commotion which was now 


He was a ſecond time requeſted | 
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; 


| of the Houſe of York. 


| commortions. The earl of Suffolk, (nephew t0 


raiſed in Kent, where a young man called Ra 

Wilford, a ſhoemaker's ſon, perſonated the ear] of 
Warwick, under the tuition of one Patrick an Au 
guſtine Monk, who, in his ſummons, exhorted the 
people to take up arms in his favour, The frig 
and pupil were both arreſted ; and Wilforq vn 
hanged without ceremony, but the tutor, who ha 
been employed as a tool by the king's emiſſartz 
obtained his pardon. This was but the prologye 
to the tragedy of Perkin and the earl of Warwick 
the former of whom being tried at Weſlminſter 
and convicted on the evidence of the ſervant, g 
the Tower, was hanged at Tyburn, together wig 
John Walter, mayor of Corke, a firm adherent in 
his cauſe through all the viciſſitudes of his for- 
tune. Blewet and Afhwood, two of the ſervants 
ſhared the ſame fate, but fix of their accomplice, 
who had been likewiſe condemned, were afterwards 
pardoned. Within a few days after Perkin's exe. 
cution, the wretched earl of Warwick was tried by 
his peers, and, being convicted of high treaſon, 
was beheaded on Tower-Hill on the 28th of No. 
vember; and with him periſhed the laſt male heit 


A. D. 1500. Henry, having no longer any op. 

poſition to dread, reſolved to increaſe his opulence 
at the expence of his enemies. Pretending there- 
fore that the rebels were amenable to the rigour of 
the law, he inſiſted that every one ſhould purchaſe 
his pardon ſeparately, from which device he ob. 
tained very conſiderable reſources. And in order 
to levy the money ariſing from theſe indulgen- 
cies, commiſſioners were appointed to diſcover who 
were the perfons that had been directly or indi- 
rectly engaged in the rebellion of Perkin or the 
Blackſmith. Thefe inquiſitors were authorized to 
demand a fine from every one who claimed the be- 
nefit of this pardon, and even to ſeize the effech 
of the deceaſed, ſhould their heirs refuſe to make 
a compoſition, 

Theſe arbitrary and oppreſſive meaſures were ge. 
nerally imputed to the pernicious counſels of ca- 
dinal Moreton, archbiſhop of Canterbury, whole 
death at this time diffuſed univerſal joy through 
out the kingdom. This prelate was ſucceeded by 
Henry Dean, biſhop of Saliſbury, ard it ſoot 
plainly appeared, that Moreton had been unjuſtly 
cenſured for an extortion which was the ſole effed 
of the king's own avarice. 

A. D. 1501. An accident happened at the be- 
ginning of the year enſuing, which gave Heng 
great uneaſineſs, and was productive of ſome fate 


Edward IV. and brother to the earl of Lincolh 
Who loſt his life at the battle of Stoke) had in i 
paſſion killed a man, and though he was — 
the houſe of York, the king refuſed (and in 10 
very juſtly) to indulge him with a pardon, 115 
he ſhould appear and plead it publickly., ri 
was conſidered by the earl as an indien ; 
ſuited ro his pride, in reſentment of which he 


N 


| 


| to the continent, with large offers and 


tired in diſguſt to his aunt the dutcheſs of BUY 


gundy. 
2 was alarmed at the ſtep elend 
he was fearful leſt he ſhould concert ſome del 


his prejudice; and therefore diſpatched em 4 


» * * 
ke C es Dat 
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that nobleman, which being accepted, | 
ation took place, and Suffolk returned to © 
land. « | i 

The death of Perkin and the earl of . * 
having ſecured the crown to Henry a ga 4 


tendels, a marriage took place between 2 
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A of Wales; and Catherine, daughter of Fer- 
— of Arragon, which was ſolemnized with 
ſplendor on the fourteenth of November, the 
being in his ſixteenth, and the princeſs in 
„ nineteenth year. Her dowry was ſaid to 
= t to two hundred thouſand ducats 1n ſpecie; 
on” and plate; and the jointure ettled 
1 her, in caſe the prince ſhovld die before his 
| eſſion to the throne, was a third part of the 
. y of Wales, the dukedom of Cornwall, 
ꝗ che earldom of Cheſter. _ 111 . 
1502. This marriage was ſoon after 
other, between the king 4. Scot- 

e princeſs Margaret, daughter of Henry; 
1 which being ratified by the Scottiſh 


3 in London, on the twenty- fourth of 
3 nuptials were ſolemnized by proxy, to 
great ſatisfaction of the people, who hoped that 
f this event, all differences would 
he two nations. Their joy, how- 
er, was but of ſhort duration, being greatly 
the death of Arthur, who about five 
Vonths after his marriage, - departed this life at 
adlow, univerſally lamented by the Engliſh, who 
.d formed great expectations from his extraordi- 
ry talents, had he lived to enjoy the crown. His 
ud and dignities devolved upon his brother Henry, 
Wifterwards king of England. fact 
our of A. PD. 1503. The death of the queen in child- 
oecd, which happened the beginning of this year, 
We nftcad of being conſidered by the king as a misfor- 
Wrune, gave him no little pleaſure, as his hatred to 
the family of York could never be eradicated. 
As Henry advancedin years his avarice increaſed, 
Wand the methods he took to fill his coffers at the 
Wexpence of his ſubjects were highly unjuſtifiable. 
WF or this purpoſe he had pitched upon two infamous 
Wminiſters, called Empſon and Dudley, as perfectly 
Waualified to promote his avaricious deſigns. They 
och followed the practice of the law, the firſt of 
Wow extraction, brutiſh behaviour, and an unrelent- 
nag diſpoſition ; the other better born indeed, and 
eiter bred, but equally inflexible and cruel. Their 
Wnethod was to prefer indictments againſt the ob- 
es of their oppreſſion, and commit them to 
nion on falſe accuſations, which having done 
Heir liberty could only be obtained by heavy fines, 
Tuch were extorted as mitigations and compo- 
tions as they were then called; and to ſuch a 
eight of injuſtice were they at laſt arrived, that 
ven the common forms. of law were diſpenſed 
th, and cauſes were decided without the verdict 
a jury. In this ſummary way did they deter- 
nc upon the properties of the ſubjects, and con- 
iſcate their eſtates to the ro 
Theſe oppreſſions were not only countenanced 
the king, but he even condeſcended to practice 
em himſelf nor could the remonſtrances of the 
affering parties in the leaſt avail them againſt this 
"Warrantable exerciſe of arbitrary power. Nor 
m he plundered; but even 
and o whom he lay under the 
reateſt 7 were made to feel the effects of 
 doundle S rapacity. One day when he was on 
j a Il to the earl of Oxford to whom he was in a 
: by meaſure indebted for his crown, after having 
WW, ccrtained in a molt ſumptuous and hoſpi- 
L was preparing to depart he ſaw 
9 1 05 of men dreſſed 2 
The king ſurprized at ſeein 
1 domeſtics, aſked his lordſhip whether bed | 
in his ſervice ſo conſiderable a 


© Manner, as he 


lveries, 
my retained 
Mber of 


+ menial ſervants. 


yal treaſury. 
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The carl very mo- 


| king ſtarted back, faying *© 


- 


deſtly replied; they were only retained on this occa- 
ſion to do his majeſty the go honour, . The 
| © By my faith, my lord, 
« I thank you for your good cher; but I mult 
« not ſuffer the laws to be broken before m 
te face; my attorney-general mult talk with you,” 
Nor did he ſcruple to, verify his declaration, for the 
earl is ſaid to have paid no leſs than ſixteen thou- 
ſand marks for this pretended offence; 
The reſult of theſe iniquitous proceedings was a 
general tumult among the people, gr thee wy 
was farther excited and .encouraged by the earl of 
Suffolk, who having diſſipated and impoveriſhed 
his fortunes, was in hopes of repairing them 


| the contrivancce of new ſchemes, againſt Henry's 


perſon and government. Becoming by degrees 
more and more popular, he found means to, ac- 

uire a number of adherents, and went over to 
Flandets with a view of obtaining ſuccours from 
Margaret of Burgundy, 

Alarmed at his retreat, Henry employed Sir Ro- 
bert Curſon, governor of the caſtle of Hammes, 
to practiſe the ſelf ſame expedient, which had for- 
merly fruſtrated all the meaſures of Perkin War- 
beck. That officer acquitted himſelf fo dexte- 
rouſly in the taſk aſſigned him, that in a ſhort time 
he inſinuated himſelf into the favours of Suffolk, 
and ſoon became acquainted with the names and 
perſons of all the parties concerned, In conſe- 
quence of this information, which Sir Robert im- 
mediately communicated to the king, writs were 
iſſbed againſt William Courtney, earl of Devon- 
ſhire, Henry's brother-in-law, and huſband to the 
princeſs Catherine, daughter of Edward IV. Wil- 
liam de la Pole, brother to the earl of Suffolk, Sir 
James Tyrrel and Sir John Wyndham, George, 
lord Abergavenny and Sir Thomas Green, were 
upon a flight ſuſpicion taken into cuſtody, but 
were ſoon diſcharged for want of evidence, 

The earl of Devon and de la Pole were. de- 
tained in confinement during the king's life, 
though no material charge was ever brought a- 
gainſt them. Tyrrel, ſo notorious for his ſhare 
in the death of Edward V. with Wyndham, and 
ſome others of leſs conſequence, were executed as 
traitors, Suffolk found refuge for ſome time in 
Flanders, where he was protected by Philip the 
archduke of Auſtria, and entertained in a manner 
ſuitable to his character. ; 

Finding himſelf ſecure from any farther appre- 
henſions in conſequence of the revolt of Suffolk, 


| Henry directed his attention towards a buſineſs of 


very material importance, The late prince of 


| Wales having died without iſſue, Henry perceived 


he muſt either fend back his widow into Spain, and 
conſequently refund one half of her dowry, or if 
ſhe continued in England, put her in poſſeſſion of 
the jointure ſettled on her by treaty. In order to 
overcome this difficulty, and ' obviate theſe diſ- 
agreeable alternatives, to both of which he had 
equal objections, he propoſed to Ferdinand that 
the princeſs Cathefine ſhould be married ro Henry 
prince of Wales, brother to her late huſband. The 
Spanth monarch readily concurred with this pro- 
poſal, provided means could be found to procure 
the pope's diſpenſation, a ſtep highly neceſſary to 
eſtabliſh the validity of ſuch a prepoſterous and il- 
legal union. be 

A. D. 1504. A parliament being now aſſem- 
bled, Henry obtained a ſubſidy ſor the portion of 
his eldeſt daughter, which amounted to a far greater 
ſum than that which he had paid to the king of 


Scotland. The goverument became at this period 
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can be a ſtrong 


er proof, than the choice they made 


of the venal and wicked Dudley as Speaker of the 
Houſe of Commons: and indeed the meannefs of 
this parliament was perfectly correſpondent to the 


mercenary views of the ſovereign, which they teſ- 
tified their zeal to promote, by gratifying the king's 
avarice to the diſgrace of their own honour, and the 
moſt intolerable oppreſſion of their conſtituents, 
whom they were in duty bound to defend. 

Henry now thought it neceſſary to amuſe the 
people with the oſtentatious parade of a ridiculous 
and unneceſſary pageantry. With this view he 


| che orders for removing the corpfe of Henry VI. 


rom Windſor to Weſtminſter, where it was in- 
terred with great pomp and ſolemnity. The king 
even applied to the for the canontzation of 
that monarch, but ſo little credit had been given to 
the miracles pretended to have been wrought by him 
after his deceaſe, that his holineſs would not admit 
him to a place among the ſaints, without ſuch a 


conſideration as Henry's avarice would not permit | 


him to afford, fo that he was obliged to reliaquifh 
that part of his deſign. 

A.D. 1505. As the height of Henry's ambi- 
tion was to amaſs wealth, and as all his thoughts 


were directed to this one point, he ſuppoſed that if | 


he could effect a marriage with the widow of Fer- 
dinand, king of Naples, he ſhould by that means 
get poſſeſſion of the vaſt dowry allotted to her in 
that kingdom. He therefore employed Francis 
Pearſon and other agents to make a minute enquiry 
into all the particulars of that lady's perſon and 
fortune ; but the reſult of this enquiry was that the 
queen's large jointure in land had been convert- 
ed into an annuity for lite, ſo that theſe emiſſaries 


ſet out for Spain without making known the in- 


tention of their journey to Naples. 

A. D. 1506. Philip and Joan having been pro- 
claimed king and queen of Caſtile at Bruſſels, 
were nevertheleſs prevented from taking poſſeſſion 
of that kingdom, by the war in Guelderland, and 
the pregnancy of the queen, who was in a ſhort 
time delivered of the princeſs Mary, afterwards 
queen of Hungary. However, at the concluſion of 
the war, the queen being in a condition for tra- 
velling, on the tenth of January they both em- 
barked with a powerful armament. 

A violent ſtorm having overtaken them in the 
channel, the fleet was ſeparated, and the ſhip in 
which the royal paſſengers had embarked was driven 


into the harbour of Weymouth. Alarmed at the 


fight of ſo large a ſquadron the peafants took to 
their arms; but Sir Thomas Frenchford, a Devon- 
ſhire knight, hearing that the royal Caſtihans were 


landed, paid his reſpects to them in perſon, beg- 
ing to have the honour of accommodating them 


till the king ſhould be informed of their arrival. 
With this requeſt Philip willingly complied, as the 
weather would not admit of their immediate em- 
barkation. | 

When the news of their landing was communi- 


cated. to Henry, he ſent the earl of Arundel with 


compliments of congratulation, and affurances of 


the pleaſure he ſhould feel in entertaining them, 


which he ſhould gladly embrace with all poſſible 


expedition, and in the mean time defired they 


would conſider him and his dominions as wholly 
devoted to their ſervice. 


The court being at this time kept at Windfor, | 


Philip and his queen 3 repaired thither, and 
met with a very gracious and honourable reception. 


Henry reſolyed to profit by this royal interview, 
2 
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and therefore propoſed to Philip that the trea 
commerce between England and the Loy 00 
tries ſhould be renewed, with ſome alteratom f. 
vourable to England, and to which Propof; m 
Philip readily acceeded. 6 * 

Encouraged by his ſuccefs in this applicar 
Henry then acquainted Philip with his intention 
eſpouſing his ſiſter Margaret, widow to the rer 
Savoy. The king of Caſtile tempted by the 2 
pect of an alliance fo conſiderable, readily . 
eſced with this propoſal, in conſequence of ae 
the contract was ſigned, and Philip agreed to . 
three hundred thouſand crowns, as a dowry oy 
ſiſter, together with an annuity to a very large 1 | 
mount. 

Another point ſtill however remained to be q; 
rained. It may be remembered that the eat | 
Suffolk had found an afylum in the territories g 
Philip, and Henry ſtill feeling fome apprehentgn 
of freſh commotions, determined to detain hi 
royal gueſt, till he ſhould confent to deliver 
that nobleman into his power. In a private al 
verſation with Philip therefore he addreſſed him i 
words to this effect: “ Sir, you have been fare 
« on my coaſt, I hope you will not ſuffer me toþ! 
« wrecked on yours.” 

Surprized at this unexpected addreſs, the em. 
tion with which it was delivered, and the amhj. 
guous terms in which it was couched, Philip r- 
queſted an explanation: Henry anſwered, *I men 
* that wild extravagant fellow, my ſubject, the 
« earl of Suffolk, who is protected in your coun: 
« try, and begins to play the fool when others ar 
te tired of the game.” To this Philip replied, 
I thought your preſent circumſtances had raiſed 
© you above all fuch apprehenſions; but ſince hi 
© reſidence” in Flanders gives you diſquiet, I wil 
* baniſh him from my dominions.” Henry int 
mating ſtill a deſire of having him in his power 
Philip told him with ſome heſitation, that his ho 
nour was engaged not to deliver him up, beſide 
that ſuch a requeſt would derogate from the ch. 
rafter of the Engliſh monarch, as the world woult 
thence conclude that he had treated his gueſt 2! 
priſoner ; © I will venture to incur the diſgrace 
ſaid Henry,” and fo your honour will remain ir 
„ violate.” Philip finding him ſo importunats 
anſwered, © Sir, you give law to me, and [ vl 
« diftate to you in my turn: Suffolk ſhall be dt 
© livered up to you, but on condition of you 
e paſſing your honour that his life ſhall be ſafe. 
This promiſe being obtained, Philip wrote to ti 
earl, aſſuring him he had procured his par 
which being confirmed by an expreſs meſſage fol 
Henry, that nobleman returned to England, but 
was committed priſoner to the Tower. 
On Suffolk's arrival, the king of Caſtile " 
ſuffered to purſue his voyage, after a reſidence 
three months in England, during which be s 
inſtalled a knight of the garter, and in ett 
confirmed the honour of the golden fleece on 
prince of Wales. | 

A. D. 1507. Empſon and Dudley, the tio 
famous inſtruments of Henry's oppreſſion, _w_ 
other acts of extortion and injuſtice, cnt! 
ſevere proſecution "againſt Sir William C. g 
whom under colour of miſconduct in his mayo 
they amerced in the ſum of two thouſand Paal 
but being irritated by former exactions, he 15 

. A. 

ayment, and was committed to the Loe 

be continued in confinement during the te 
of Henry's reign. | re? bf 
But the -wealth and opulence which He 
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ongs, an i G . 
2 ounichſtanding which he continued his attention 


in ſome meaſure, 


: his arbitrary meaſures, 
Auated by two ruling 
HB nkingly ; namely, the fear of lo 


red by the moſt ſordid avarice, joined 

hg rugality, could not ſhield him 
m the misfortunes incident to human nature, 
Th out which had ſeized him, fell upon his 
A, 4 in a ſhort time produced an afthma ; 


o buſineſs of the ſtate, till at length. the decay 


| | '& his health obliged him to direct his attention 
o affairs of a 


more ſerious nature. 8 


A. D. 1508. The king's diſorder continuing 


| | o increaſe, notwithſtanding all the art of medi- 


Line, and there being great reaſon to imagine his 
igdlution was near at hand, Henry was deſirous 


= performing ſome actions that might recommend 


nim to the divine mercy, and, at the ſame time, 
| rocure him the applauſe of 


the people. To effect this, he diſtributed alms, 


Wounded religious houſes, and granted a general 


pardon to all his ſubjects. He affected great con- 
rern at the extortions of Empſon and Dudley, 


I diſcharged all debtors from confinement, under 
te ſum of forty ſhillings; and among other re- 


Higious foundations, endowed the hoſpital of the 


Savoy, and ereCted that beautiful chapel in Welt- 


| minſter Abbey, which ſtill bears his name. 


A. D. 1509. Having made his will and be- 


4 queathed his crown to his ſon Henry, he died at 


Richmond on the twenty- ſecond day of April, in 


e tuenty-fourth year of her reign, and fifty- 
chird of his age. 


Henry VII. was tall, ſtrait, and well ſnaped, 


chough lender; a grave aſpect, and ſaturnine 
complexion: auſtere in addreſs, and reſerved in 


Wconverſation, except when he had a favourite 


point to carry; and then he could fawn, flatter, 


Sand practiſe all the arts of inſinuation. He in- 
Sherited a natural fund of ſagacity, which was im- 


proved by ſtudy and experience; nor was he de- 
fcient in perſonal bravery, or political courage. 
He was cool, cloſe, cunning, diſtruſtful and de- 
Wgning; and of all the princes that had ſat upon 


che Engliſh throne, the moſt ſordid, ſelfiſh, and 


ignoble. He poſſeſſed in a peculiar manner, the 
Wart of turning all his domeſtic troubles, and all 
is foreign diſputes, to his own advantage: hence | 
e acquired the appellation of the Engliſh Solo- 
mon, and all the powers of the continent courted 


his alliance on account of his wealth, and unin- 


Weerrupted proſperity. He entirely excluded the 


obility from the adminiſtration of public affairs, 


4 and employed clergymen and lawyers, who, de- 


Pending entirely upon his favour, were more ob- 
ſequious to his will, and ready to concur in all 
His mind was continually 
aſſions ve reg, baſe and 
ing his crown, 

the deſire of amaſſing riches; and theſe mo- 


es influenced his whole conduct. Nevertheleſs, 


Nis apprehenſion and avarice redounded, on the 
. * to the advantage of the nation. The 
6 en him to depreſs the nobility, and 
3 the feudal tenures, which rendered them 
I wp y formidable to the prince and the people ; 
=. $ arg prompted him to encourage in- 
: 47 and trade, becauſe it improved his cuſtoms, 

enriched his ſubjects, whom he could after- 
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wards pillage at diſcretion, Such is the character 
of Henry VII. who (as the lord Bacon juſtly ob- 
ſerves) may be ſaid to have © lived with employ- 
ment, and died with repentance.” 


1509. 


Remarkable Occurences during the reign of 
Henry VII. : 
A.D 


1483 1 of the guard to attend on the king firſt inſti- 
tuted. 

In September this year a diſeaſe (called the ſweating ſick- 
neſs) prevailed throughout the kingdom, and, though 
it did not continue five weeks, carried off many thou- 
ſands of the inhabitants. A remedy was at length diſco- 
vered to effect a cure, which was by keeping the patient 
moderately warm, and giving him cordials not too 
ſtrong. 

1486 1 Andrews, appointed Poet Laureat to the king, 
and allowed ten marks as his ſalary, amounting to 
about ſix pounds. 

1487 The court of Star-Chamber inſtituted. 

1488 = and ſea charts firſt brought into England by Co- 

umbus. 

1491 Greek firſt introduced into England. 

1492 America diſcovered this year by Chriſtopher Columbus. 

1493 Joan Boughton, a widow, burnt for hereſy. 

1494 Alice Hackney, who had been buried 175 years, was 
dug up in the church of St. Mary Hill: the ſkin was 
whole, and the joints of the arms pliable. | 

1497 The Eaſt-Indies diſcovered this year by a Portugueſe 

1498 The Weſt-Indies diſcovered by Columbus, 

1500 This year there happened a great plague in England, 
which, in a ſhort time, carried off no leſs than 30,000 
people. | 

1501 The firſt annual city feaſt held at Guildhall, when Sir 
John Shaw was lord-mayor. 

The company of Taylors ſtiled Merchant Taylors. 

1504 Henry VIIth's chapel built at the eaſt end of Weſtmin- 
ſter-abbey. | 

1505 Shillings firſt coined in England, 

1507 This year the ſweating ſickneſs again broke out in Eng- 
land, and carried off great numbers of the inhabitants. 


In this reign the intereſt of money, the profits 
of exchange and the exportation of plate and bul- 
lion were prohibited. Prices were fixed on woollen 
cloth and hats, and the wages of labourers were 
ſettled. Several neceſſary laws were enacted for the 
execution of juſtice and the puniſhment of mur- 
derers, and for ſubjecting the clergy to capital 
puniſhments for enormous offences. 

The moſt conſpicuous perſons of genius and 
learning who flouriſhed during the reign of Hen 

VII. were, Sir John Forteſcue and Sir Thomas 
Lyttleton. The former was Lord chief juſtice of 
the King's Bench in the reign of Henry VI. to 
whom he was appointed chancellor, after Edward 
IV. had ſupplanted him in the throne. For his 
attachment to the houſe of Lancaſter, he was im- 
priſoned ſoon after the battle of Tewkeſbury, 
and attainted with others of that party, but was 
afterwards pardoned by Edward IV. His prin- 
cipal productions were his celebrated book © De 
laudibus legum Angliæ, written for the uſe of 
prince Edward, and a treatiſe on the © Difference 
between an abſolute and a limited monarchy,” 
the latter of which did not make its appearance 
in print, till the year 1714. | 

Sir. Thomas Lyttleton, knight of the Bath, and 
a judge in the court of common pleas, wrote the 
book of © Tenures or Tithes,” by which all poſ- 
ſeſſions were formerly held in England, and was 


| firſt publiſhed at Roven about the year 1533. 
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Wolſey 
Spurs. 


4. Siege of Tournay, Battle of Floddon. 
rapid preferment. 


Battle of Marigano. 


Interview of the Engliſh and French kings at Andres. 

The king queſtions the legality of his marriage. 
The king obtains @ divorce, and marries Anne Boleyn. 
Death of _ Catherine, 


ceedings on the continent. 
promotion of Cranmer. 

by the pope. Impaſture of the maid of Kent. 
king married to lady Fane Seymour. 
of the queen. Diſſolution of the monaſteries. 
with Anne of Cleves. 
Divorce of Anne of Cleves. 


and put to death. Tranſattions in Scotland. Henry marries Catherine Parr. 
The queen's artifice to elude the king's reſentment. 
of the latter. Death and charafer of Henry VIII. 


to France. 


REED from the ayaricious tyranny 


A.D. 


I 509. ſidered the acceffion of his fon as 


an event that might be productive 


of their greateſt felicity. And as the peace of the | 


kingdom was ſecured by powerful alliances, the 
higheſt expectations were conceived from the ex- 
traordinary abilities of young Henry, 'who, at the 
time of his acceſſion, was only in the eighteenth 
year of his age. 

The diſpoſition of Henry was the very reverſe 
of that of his father's, for his liberality almoſt 
bordered on profuſion. Pleaſure ſucceeded to de- 

ndence, and avarice was exchanged for diſſipa- 
tion. Titles and tournaments were exhibited with 
magnificence, and the treafures amaſſed by the late 
king were laviſhed by his ſucceſſor with an un- 
bounded luxury. 

Henry was, nevertheleſs, attentive to the re- 
monſtrances of his people, and fuch as had exer- 
ciſed their lawleſs oppreſſions over them now felt 
the force of royal reſentment and popular indig- 
nation, Among theſe the foremoſt were Empſon 
and Dudley, who were cited before the council to 
anſwer for their delinquencies : but they ſoon found 
means to evade the charges exhibited againſt them. 
They urged that all they had done was in confor- 
mity to their maker's orders ; that 1t was not their 
office to alter or amend, but to enforce the laws, 
whoſe validity they had no right to diſpute. Theſe 
arguments were deemed unanſwerable, in conſe- 
quence of which the council could only commit 
them to the Tower till freſh matter ſhould be 
found to convict them. A few days after a charge 
of high treaſon was brought againſt them, where- 
in it was alledged, © that, conſcious of the po- 
« pular odium, they had concerted meaſures, while 
te the king lay on his death-bed, to ſecure them- 
« ſelves from the peoples reſentment,” "Theſe 


meaſures were conſtrued into a conſpiracy againſt | 


the new king, f which they were found guilty, 


and ſoon after beheaded, 
I 


S8 H A 
Acteſſion of Henry VIII. His marriage woith the princeſt Catherine. League of Cambray. Cardin 
made prime minifter, Henry makes war againſt France. Siege 0 


Peate concluded with Scotland and France, 
The princeſs Mary betrothed to the dauphin of Frany, 


of the late king, the nation con- | 


Inſurrection in the north. 
The bible tranſlated into Engliſh. The king's martiag 


Execution of Cromwell earl of Eſſex. 
Counteſs of Saliſbury beheaded, The queen convitted of incontinng 


| 


| Spain, to balance the power of France; and iu 


| riage was accordingly ſolemnized. 


— 


formed at Cambray at the inſtance of pop 


— 4 


= 


Teronenne. Battle of th 
W olſey's 


War declared againft France. Military pn 
Woljey's diſgrace, a 
1s excommunicate 
Execution of Anne Boleyn, Ty 
Birth of Prince Edward, and duth 


Henry's marriage with Catherine Howard 


His fruitleſs expeditin 
Trial of Norfolk and Surry. Exccutin 


The next object which engaged the atten« 
tion of the council, was to deliberate on the le. 
gality of the king's intended marriage with Ca. 
therine of Arragon. Fox, biſhop of Wincheſter 
ſtrongly ſupported the meaſure. Warham, arch. 
biſhop of Canterbury, was againſt it, urging, that 
a marriage with a brother's widow was ſtricth 
prohibited by God himſelf, and that the pope's 
diſpenſation, therefore, was of no force. In an- 
ſwer to this, Fox pointed out the abſolute autho- 
rity of Chriſt's vicar, with many other arguments 
religious and political, tending to prove the vali- 
dity of the diſpenſation, and the neceſſity of con- 
ſummating the nuptials. He diſplayed the men- 
tal and perſonal graces of the princeſs, her love 
for the king, the large dowry the brought, and 
the expediency of forming a ſtrict alliance wit 


conſequence of theſe forcible arguments, the mit 


But notwithſtanding the fucceſs of Wincheſter 
in this particular, his intereſt ſoon began to de- 
cline, His own notions of frugality were ill ca- 
culated to countenance the young king's prodigt 
lity, againſt which he could not forbear to remony 
ſtrate, while the earl of Surry's ſelfiſſ principle 
led him to encourage the prevailing taſte for my 
dor and magnificence. This conduct of Sui 
incenſed the biſhop of Wincheſter, that he deter 
mined to find out ſome proper perſon to wm 
into his actions; and the one who ſeemed beſt C ; 
culated for this office was Dr. Thomas Wolley 
a perfon eminently diſtinguiſhed for 61 * 
abilities. This inſinuating young gentleman 3 
ing recommended himſelf, by his addreſs, s 
pleaſurable propenſities, to rhe notice of the 15 
ſoon became a moſt conſpicuous object o. ry 11 
vour, as will farther appear in the courie 0 a 
reign. 

A. D. 1510. 
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NA. I. 1512 | 
7 zunction with the kings of France and Spain, 
7 2 the republic of Venice off her conti- 

| 2 territories. Abſorbed in the aggrandize- 
E - — of the holy ſee, this pontiff made no ſcru- 
eck involving Italy in a deluge of blood. No 
oner had the French recovered the territories 
limed by the contracting parties, than the pope, 
ing obtained poſſeſſion of the dominions which 
De pretended belonged to the church, determined 
W break the alliance, and reduce the power of 


WE int him, he endeavoured to gain over the king 
WE; Encland on his fide, and to that end ſent him a 
Fonſecrated golden roſe as a mark of his favourand 
E.:ention. He alſo engaged Ferdinand of Spain to 
aint him, concluded a treaty with the provinces of 
Bwitzerland, and with this powerful confederacy at- 
cked the duke of Ferrara, an ally of France. 
Lewis, not ſuſpecting any attack, had made no 
eeparations for defence ; but he determined to 
Wupport his ally with his utmoſt force. Chamont, 
Wis general, hearing the pontiff was arrived at 
WBBoulogne, reſolved to ſurprize him, and led his 
Wearmny towards the city; but inſtead of puſhing the 
Wiege with vigour, he accepted propoſals from Ju- 
ius which that inſidious churchman never intended 
Ito perform. Hoſtilities thus ſuſpended, the Ve- 
etians threw themſelves into the caſtle, and Cha- 
mont, for want of artillery, was obliged to relin- 
uiſh his undertaking. 
Lewis, after trying all methods to obtain a 
Peace with the pope, determined to depoſe him at 
Whe council of Piſa. But no danger intimidated 
Dee pontiff, who, though ſeventy years of age, 
Jaid ſiege to Mirandola in perſon, and at length 
Entered the breach, and put his forces in full poſ- 
eſſion of the place. | 
= 4. D. 1512. In the beginning of this year 
lenry, at the inſtigation of Ferdinand, who had 
ined the pope, declared war againſt France. 
His ambition to render himſelf ſerviceable to the 
Pope, and the hopes of conquering the provinces 
ace annexed to the Englith crown, ſtimulated the 
ung king to engage in this enterprize. Ferdi- 
ad perſuaded Henry to undertake the conqueſt 
e Guienne, in which he promiſed to aſſiſt him 
ech a Spaniſh army, white his real intention was 
urn chis force to the acquilition of the king- 
om of Navarre. | | 
The Engliſh monarch, little ſuſpecting the de- 
Pons of Ferdinand, agreed to the propoſal, and an 
my was accordingly collected with the utmoſt ex- 
edition, the command of which was given to 
marquis of Dorſet, who embarked at Portſ- 
ouch, and, after an eaſy paſſage, landed in the 
iince of Guipuſcoa. The Engliſh admiral 
3 nade ſeveral ſucceſsful deſcents upon the coaſt of 
=. and being joined by a ſquadron under 
command of Sir Thomas Knivet, the depre- 
ons were continued with advantage. The 
a and French fleets ſoon after came to an en- 
ement, in which Primauget the French admi- 
3 1 ip was ſet on fire, but reſolving not to pe- 
* alone, he bore down upon the Engliſh ad- 
ring and grappling together, both became in- 
Hy the ſame inevitable deſtruction. In this 
Ws... : cataſtrophe, ſixteen hundred men loſt 
. ves, and both parties were ſo affected, that 
Save up the engagement, the French retiring 
% abbey the Engliſh continuing to cruize in 
e Marquis of Dorſet having, by this time, 
0. 25, . 


which he thought much too formidable. | 
laving excited the reſt of the European ſtates | 
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| 
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penetrated into the deſigns of the Spaniſh mo- 
narch, complained to him that inſtead of under- 
taking the ſiege of Bayonne, his forces had 
changed their route towards the frontiers of Na- 
varre, and obtaining but an evaſive anſwer, he 
refuſed to give him any farther aſſiſtance, reſol- 
ving not to ſacrifice the intereſts of his maſter to 


the ſelfiſh views of Ferdinand in the reduction of 


Navarre, The ſeaſon was now too far advanced 
for Dorſet to think of making any progreſs to- 
wards the conqueſt of Guienne, ſo that he re- 
turned to England without having been able to 
effect any thing worthy of notice, Henry was 
greatly diſpleaſed at the failure of this enterprize, 
and could hardly be perſuaded by Dorſet to im- 
pute the miſcarriage to the deceitful behaviour of 
Ferdinand. | | | 
A. D. 151g. This war, though it proved diſ- 


| advantageous,' to the Engliſh, ſerved to weaken 


the powers of France. Obliged to recall his troops 
for the defence of his dominions, Lewis loſt all his 
conqueſts in Italy. Julius triumphed in the diſ- 
grace of the French king; but he did not long 
enjoy his good fortune, for on the twenty firſt of 
February he paid the debt of nature, and was 
ſucceeded by John de Medici, under the title of 
Leo X. one of the greateſt pontiffs that ever 
filled the papal chair. {5 

The celebrated Wolſey, now at the head of 
public affairs, did his utmoſt to encourage the 
king's inclination'for war, and to provide an army 
that might retrieve the ancient glory of the king- 
dom. The deciſive blow was to be ſtruck on the 
continent. The van of the army, conſiſted of 
eight thouſand men, commanded by the earl of 
Shrewſbury, aſſiſted by the earl of Derby, lords 
Fitzwalter, Haſtings and Cobham, and Sir Rice 
ap Thomas, captain of the light horſe. This di- 
viſion, being landed at Calais, was ſupported by 
another body. of ſix thouſand, under lord Her- 
bert, attended by the earls of Northumberland 
and Kent, the lords Audlev and Delawar, with 
many other perſons of rank and fortuge. Henry 
prepared to follow, but before his departure gave 
orders for the execution of the earl of. Suffolk, 
who was accordingly beheaded on 'Tower-hill, 


His reaſons for this cruel action are not ſufficiently 


known. It is imagined, that the unfortunate earl 
was ſacrificed to the king's reſentment againſt his 
brother Edward de la Pole. | 

An Engliſh fleet preſented itſelf before Breſt, 
but was obliged to retire. The French too made 
an unſucceſsful attempt upon the coaſt of Suffex. 
The continent alone ſeemed the fitteſt place for ac- 
tion, and on the thirteenth of June, Henry, at- 
tended by the duke of Buckingham and others of 
the nobility, landed the third diviſion at Calais, 
The Swiſs who had been offended by Lewis ve 
twelfth, engaged to invade Burgundy, The em- 
peror Maximilian too had promiſed to reinforce 
the Engliſh with ſeven or eight thouſand men, but 
was not able to fulfil his engagement; and in order 
to exculpate himſelf, entered as a ſoldier, and joined 


Henry with a ſmall body of troops. 


Before the king's arrival, the earl of Shrewſbury 
and lord Herbert had planned the ſiege of Terou- 
enne on the borders of Picardy. The ' garriſon 
made a vigorous defence ; but being reduced to 
oreat extremity for want of ſupplies, Lewis deter- 
mined to.run a dangerous riſque in ſending them. 
Eight hundred cavalry, each of whom carried 
a quantity of gunpowder and provilions, forced 


their way through a part of the Engliſh 


Tyy camp, 


1513. 
amp, and advaneing to the Foſs- Way, threw 
down- every man his burden; and galloping back 


270 


again, ſuſtained very little loſs in their return. 
But the party that was diſpatched to cover 
their retreat was not ſo ſuccefsful. Theſe troops, 
though eommanded by ſome of the braveſt cap- 
tains in the ſervice of France, were ſo exceedingly | 
diſmayed at the ſight of the Engliſh, that they be- 
took- themſelves to flight, and many of their beſt 
officers were taken priſoners, This action was 
called by the French the battle of Guinegafte ; but 
by the Engliſh the Battle of the Spurs,” as the 
French, on that occaſion, made more uſe of their 
ſpurs than their ſwords. Had Henry made a pro- 
per advantage of this victory, it might have been 
attended with very important conſequences; but, 
inſtead of conducting his army into the heart of 
France, he returned to the ſiege of the little town 
of Terouenne, which had ma 
reſiſtance, and when forced to ſurrender, neither 
recompenced the blood, nor the delay expended 
in its reduction. 

Nor did the fiege of Tournay afford Henry 
much greater advantage, though the place capi- 
tulated in a little time after it had been invefted. 
Sir Edward Poinings was appointed governor, and 
the biſhoprick confirmed on Wolſey, who imme- 
diately took poſſeſſion of its ample revenues. 

This fiege, though of no long duration, feryed 
to retard the great object, which was, the conqueſt 
of France; and Henry, hearing that the Swiſs had 
retreated, reſolved to return to England; where he 
arrived on the ſeventeenth of October, and where 
flattery was put to the torture, to congratulate him 
on the ſucceſs of this ridiculous expedition. A 
truce was ſoon after concluded between the two 
kingdoms. 

While Henry had been employed on the 
continent, James IV. king of Scotland, was 
ravaging the northern parts of Northumberland, 
with an army of fifty thouſand men. The earl of 
Surry, at the head of twenty-ſix thoufand men, ſet 
forward to oppoſe him. The Scots were encamped 
on an eminence near Cheviot hills. The river Till, 


which ran between the armies, prevented an en- | 


gagement, for which reaſon Surry ſent an herald to 
the Scottiſh monarch, offering io meet him in the 
plain of Milfield, which lay to the ſouth, and there 
to try their valour on a day appointed for that pur- 
poſe, But this offer being rejected, he made a 
feint of marching towards Berwick, which put- 
ting the Scotch in motion to annoy his rear, he 
took advantage of a great ſmoke, cauſed by the 
firing their huts, and paſſed the little river, which 
had hitherto prevented their coming to action. 


Both armies now finding that a battle was inevi- [| 
| twentieth year, and Lewis in his fifty-fixth. 


table, prepared for the attack with great compo- 


8 
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ſuch an obftinate | 


— 
— — 


| 


ſure and regularity, The Engliſh army was di- 


vided into two lines; lord Howard led the main | 


body of the firft line, Sir Edmand Howard the 


right wing, and Sir Marmaduke Conſtable the | 


left; the earl of Surry himſelf commanded the 
main body of the fecond hne, ſupported by lord 
Dacres and Sir Edward Stanley on the right and 
left. The Scots, on the other hand, formed them- 
{elves into three divifions, the middle commanded 


by the king himſelf, the right by the earl of || 
Huntley, and the left by the earls of Lenox and 
Argyle; beſides a fourth diviſion, as a body of 
reſerve under the command of the earl of Both- 
well. The charge was begun with fuch impetu- 


HISTORY of ENGLAND, 
and put into 
ever, came ſo ſeaſonably to his ſupport, te 


| 


ging the Engliſh, broke in ſword in hand Upon the 


oſity by lord Huntley, on the diviſion of lord 
How 4, that the latter was immediately routed 


| e ; 
ſures, while his treaſury was exhauſted wry 


ſome time diſdained to be adviſed by the pant” 
of his father, and deſpairing of their concur 


in three months after his marriage, beloved and fn. 


obtained. His youthful 
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ear diſorder. Lord Dacres, hn 


the troops rallied, /arid à general battle enſtied 
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Both armies fought a long time with amazing fu 
until the Highlanders, headed by James and 1 
principal nobility, who were moſt forward in engy 


main body commanded by the earl of Surry, Thi 
they did with ſuch amazing velocity, as to be es 
compaſſed by the Engliſh forces. Although this 
fituated, James reſolved to maintain his gtounl 
to the utmoſt, and alighting from his hyp 
formed his forces into 'a circle, and in thi 
poſition, exerted ſuch a degree of fortitude 
as, for a time, rendered victory doubtful, The 
Engliſh were now obliged 'to ply their bow 
and arrows, which did dreadful execution: 
but night ſeparating the combatants, it was 9 
till-the day following, that lord Howard found 
the victory decided greatly in his favour. The 
Engliſh loſs was very inconfiderable, but the why 
flower of the Scotch nobility were ſlain in the bit. 
tle. Ten thouſand of the common men were cut 
off, and a body ſuppoſed to be that of the Seat: 
tiſh monarch was found among the dead, and con: 
veyed to London, where it remained unburied, un. 
der a ſentence of excommunication denouncel 
againſt James, for having leagued with France x 
gainſt the holy fee. Henry, however, obtained 4 
reverſal of the fentence from the pope, and the 
body was permitted to be Uterred. The Scots, 
however, believed their king to be ſtill living, and 
cauſed a report to be ſpread that he was gone ona 
pilgrimage to the Holy Land. Such was the event 
of the battle of Floddon, which was fought on the 
ninth of September. 

Henry had now an opportunity of making hi 
own terms with Scotland; but he generouſſy li- 
tened to the requeſt of his ſiſter, who, by the 
death of her huſband, became regent of that king: 
dom, during her ſon's minority, and concluded 
a treaty of peace with that princeſs. 

A. D. 1514. In the beginning of this yea! 
negotiation was opened for bringing about a peact 
between England and France, which was at length 
effected on the following terms: that the Englil 
ſhould be allowed to keep poſſeſſion of Tourna, 
that Richard de la Pole, ſhould be baniſhedrd 
Metz; that Henry ſhould receive the arrears dit 
to his father and himſelf, and that the prince 
Mary ſhould be given in marriage to Lewis, with! 
portion of four hundred thouſand crowns, and! 
jointure equal to that of the former queen 
France, who was heireſs of Britany. This pi» 
ceſs, who was endowed with a great ſhare of bear 
ty, and other accompliſhments, was then in 1 
nuptials were celebrated at Abbeville, but Lew 
did not long enjoy the cortipany of his amiable 
conſort. His conſtitution being greatly impaired 
he yielded to the decay of nature, and died Wir 


cerely regretted as the Father of his count) 
which honourable appellation he had deſety 
queen was ſoon 2 
eſpouſed to Charles Brandon, duke of Suffolk. 1 
In the mean time Henry, intoxicated with * 
ſucceſſes, gave himſelf up. to his favourite PF, 


ſupplies for repeated expeditions. As 
in his frivolous and extravagant purſuits, he hi 


- 


* 
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W. confidence in the mote welcome counſels 
a afterwards, cardinal) Wolſey, whoſe 
1 27 ence flattered and gave a fanction to 

e as the! log, (not öf' 4 Butcher 4s rae 
iſtorians have repreſented him, but) of a private 
ademan at Ipſwich : he was ſo early ſent to Ox- 
iS 4 chat at the age of eighteen he took the de- 
® ee bl Batchelor of Arts, and was diſtinguiſhed 
acc college by the title of the Boy Batchelor, 


4 On quitting the univerſity, he obtained one pre- 


ment r, ti Decame rector of L 
neton in Hampfhire, to which he was preſented 
* 


marquis of Dorſet, whoſe children he had 
| zwiour with the duties of his profeſſion, that ſoon 


e ſtocks by order of a juſtice of the Fe for 
Waiſing diſturbances at a neighbouring fair. This 


Hargaret of Savoy. Having obtained a commiſ- 


fided at Bruſſels, he, in leſs than three days after, 
reſented himſelf to the King to his infinite ſur- 


Wertaking, began to treprove him for his delay. 
olſey, however, fatisfied him with teſtimonials 
Sf his having diſcharged his truſt, and punctually 
filled all his majeſty's commands. His diſpatch 
Wn that occafion procured him the deanery of Lin- 
eln, in which character he was introduced by Fox, 
pop of Wincheſter, to the attention of the ſuc- 

Weeding monarch, in hopes that he would be able 
no his a _—_— the earl of Surry, who then ſtood high 


Ay li: h the ing's favour; and herein the conjectures of 
by the or were fully verifled. Soon after his introduc- 
t king: eon at court he was honoured with a ſeat in the 
cluded ry council; and by that means had frequent 
poortunities of ingratiating himſelf with the young 
vert! As he was of a temporizing and ſubmiſſive 
x peact RP pofition, he took every method to accommodate 
lenoth en to the royal témper, and entered into 
Engi er degree of libertiniſm, then practiſed in the 
ournay, rn neither his age, which was that of forty, 
(hed b r his facred function, produced any reſtraint, or 
ars de any tendency to eck, by unſeaſonable ſe- 
princes I 15 the gaiety of his aſſociates. ; To a prince 
vit klerty's weak and vicious inclinations, theſe 
, and1 actions were Highity meritorious, and Wol- 
1cen ol! ai y ſoon gained fuch an aſcendancy over his maſ- 
is pits chat he was entruſted with the chief manage- 
f bean: ent of ſtate affairs, By Me 
in ket de new favourite's ſervile condeſcenſion in | 
. I ling che king's follies; and his haughty de- 
t LA our to his * ſubjects, ſoon excited the 
aniablt polar indignation; The people had long taken 
apairel, e of the arrogance and oſtentation of the | 
.d with C'S) and Wolſey's proimotiofis reflected a new 
and in, ce upon that body, alteddy the object of their 
vun, end abhorrence. The dre Elevated his cha- 
ſervedlf r *pperared, the greater ſtill Was the diſlike of 
on after bt Ingovernable in his defires, and magni- 
folk. en is profuſion ; of eitenfive abilities, and 
with 13 WE ore unlimited in nis undettakings ; ambi- 
ite fer RR of authority, and ſtill more covetous © 
by i BE. ometimes awning, creeping, and, infinua- 
a en a others ton? pr het 03 nhnUg) 
h e others lofty; vindictive, and com- 


edin. "= 

5; inſole to his equals, but affable to 
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Fendents; oppreſſive to the people, but 81. 
u 


"8 to his frien more liberal than grate 


after another, till he became rector of Ly- 


A -trifted. So inconſiſtent, however, was his be- 
er his induction to this living, he was put in 
0 Jiſgrace, however, did not obſtruE his promotion, 
r he was recommended as chaplain to Henry VII. 
Wnd acquitted himfelf with ay, rg and credit in 


egotiating that King's intended marriage with 


Won from that monarch to Maximilian, who then 


Prize, who, ſuppoſing he had been tardy in the un- 


nnr 


— 


* 
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and proud of aſſuming a conſequence incompati- 
ble with true dignity and real ſuperiority, 

A. D. 15156. Wolſey had been early advanced 
to the biſhoprick of Lincoln, which he afterwards 
reſigned on being promoted to the archiepiſcopal 
ſee of York, an opportunity for which occurred 

by the death of the late prelate, who had been 
| poiſoned at Rome by his AW in revenge for 
a blow he received from him. This aſpiring 
churchman now governed both king and king- 

dom. Preferments were heaped upon him with 
unbounded profuſion. He was not only Arch- 
biſhop of York, but had got poſſeſſion, at, very 
moderate leaſes, of the revenues of Bath, Wor- 
| Ceſter, and Hereford, which he filled by per- 
ſons, who were permitted to reſide abroad, on 
making a ſuitable compenſation for that indulgence. 

Beſides many other church preferments, he was 
allowed to unite with the ſee of Vork the 
biſhopricks of Durham and Wincheſter ; his ava- 
rice ſeeming to encreaſe in proportion to its gra- 
tifications. The pope obſerving Wolſey's influ- 

ence over the king, thought to engage him in 

his intereſt, and in order thereto created him a 
cardinal. He had eight hundred ſervants in his 
| retinue, many of whom were knights and gen- 
tlemen; even ſome of the nobility ſent their chil- 
dren into his family for education, and the adepts 
in the arts or ſciences paid court to the cardinal, 
ambitious of his patronage and protection. He 
was the firſt clergyman in England who wore ſilk 
and gold, not only on his habit but alſo his ſad- 
dles and the trappings of his horſes. The croſs 
of York was always carried before him, though 
in the dioceſe of Canterbury, in contempt of the 
privileges of that primate. _ | 

Beſides theſe important diſtinctions, the pope 
conferred upon him that of legate, deſigning to 
make him inſtrumental in draining the kingdom 
of money, on pretence of enabling him to carry 
on a war with the Turks, but, in reality, to en- 
rich his own coffers. In this part he acquitted 
himſelf ſo much to the ſatisfaction of his pon- 
tifical employer, as in ſome little time after that 
office was made perpetual to him; and he now 
united in his perſon the dignities of legate, car- 
dinal, archbiſhop, and prime miniſter. 

About this time Warham, chancellor and arch- 
biſhop of Canterbury, a man of a very moderate 
diſpoſition, Foe rather to retire from public em- 
pleyment, than maintain a = Lat: ſuperiority 
with the haughty. cardinal. He accordingly re- 
ſigned the great ſeal into the hands of the £6 
Who, two days after, committed it to the cuſtody 
of Wolſey. Even Fox, biſhop. of Wincheſter, 
who. had, to ong directed; the affairs: of govern- 
ment, and had been the firſt to introduce Wolſey to 
the king, impatient of the neglect ſhewn towards 
him, obtained leave to retire to his biſhoprick, 
and, at leaving the council-board, recommended 


| to the king, * not to ſuffer the ſervant to become 
| greater than his maſter,” Fear not, my good 


lord biſhop,” replied Henry, „ I know how to 
make. all my ſuhjects obey me.. 

' Theſe prodigious ſtretches of power ſerved but 
to render this greedy churchman flill more inſa- 
tiable. He procured a bull, from the pope, im- 
powering him to create knights and counts, to le- 
gitimate baſtards, to confer degrees in arts, law, 
phylic and divinity, and to grant diſpenſations of 
every kind. The nobility could not but be juſtly 
offendedꝰ“ at al! this pride and power beſtowed 


I; 


- 
— — 


on the avaritious and ambitious cardinal; yet 
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'fo well was his vindictive . temper known, that, 
none dared publickly to expreſs their indignation. || 


Francis I. who ſucceeded Lewis XII., on the 
throne of France, renewed the treaty made by his! 
ptedeceſſor with Henry, and, inſtigated With a; 
deſire of conqueſt, paſſed over into Italy. His 

aim was to re- conquer the duchy of Milan, which 
Lewis had loſt. He was ſupported by the Vene- 
tians, who had the ſame deſigns againſt Maximi- 
lian, who had ſtripped them of the Veroneſe, 
His oppoſers were 25 X. and Maximilian the de- 
bilitated emperor; but his moſt formidable ene- 
mies were the Swiſs, who were irritated againſt 
France by the refuſal of Lewis XII. to fulfil the 
treaty concluded before Dijon. They had aſſumed 
the title of Defenders. of the popes, and pro- 
tectors of princes,” and, indeed, within the laſt 
ten years not without a plauſible foundation. 

In his progreſs to Milan, Francis continued to 
negotiate with that nation. Skilled in diſſimula- 
tion, they amuſed the king, till the military cheſt 
of France arrived, when they deſcended into the 
plains, and though deſtitute of cavalry, deter- 
mined to oppoſe the French arms. A deſperate 
battle enſued at Marigano, near Milan, which was 
continued with great perſeyerance on both ſides, 
- till the darkneſs of the night parted the comba- 
tants. The king ſlept on the carriage of a can- 
non within forty paces of a Swiſs, battalion. The 
battle was vigorouſly renewed with the morning 
dawn, and it was not till the Swiſs had loft the 
braveſt of their troops that they could be prevailed 
upon to retire. The killed on both ſides amount- 
ed to twenty thouſand, and the old marſhal Tri- 
vulcio, who had ſeen eighteen pitched battles, 
denominated this“ The battle of the giants.“ The 
victory of Marigano was followed by the redue- 
tion of the Milancſe, and Maximilian was con- 
rented to live in France a wretched dependant on 
the bounty of Francis. h Cw 

Wolſey now employed his attention to culti- 
vate and increaſe: the jealouſy which Henry had 
conceived at the ſucceſs of the French. monarch. 
The cardinal enjoyed the revenues of the bi- 
ſhoprick of Tournay; but could ndt help re- 
gretting that the titular biſhop of that ſee was pro- 
rected at the court of France. He perſuaded Maxi- 
milian to renew the war in Italy; but the under- 
taking was rendered abortive: ſo that by this faĩi- 
lure Henry and his miniſter were diſappointed in 
their deſigns to. weaken the power of France! | 

A. D. 1516. Charles V. king of Spain, ſuc- 
ceſſor to Ferdinand, was a man endowed with great 
natural talents, which had been improved by an 


— 


—— 


excellent education. Francis, fearful of the power 


of Charles, formed a treaty. with that monarch, | 
in which he engaged to give hint his * eldeſt | 
daughter, then an infant, in Marriage: that Francis | 


ſhould relinquiſh all pretenſions to the Kingdom | 


of Naples; that he ſhould allow Charles an hun- 


dred thouſand crowns a year till the conſumma- 
tion of the marriage, and that he ſhould'give the 


king of Navarre fatisſaction with regard. ro, his 
dominions. ' TS INES eee 
A. D. 1517-18, But notwithſtanding this treaty, 
Francis was fearful of the increafing power of 
Charles, and therefore reſolved to take the ſureſt 
method of gaining the friendſhip of the Engliſh 
monarch, by an affiduous application to his fa- 
vourite Wolſey. Having, ſucceeded in this buf 
neſs, he ſent his admiral Bonnivert to the court 
of London, in quality of ambaſſador. Thar ſub- 
tle politician negotiated a treaty with the cardinal, 
4 | 76VE. 910-0 
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rin 
, prince ; 


| 


fray the expence of a deſign, began by Tul; 
If his predeceſſor, of ered e 
ſuperior to that of St. So 


* 


in which. the reſtitution of Tournay was 05 
(sr, Laas farther ſtipulated, hu 
s Mary ſhaulg be betrothed to the dau % 
though they were both infants; that 7,45 
ſhould be the dowry of, that princeſs; that rv 
ſhould pay, fix, hundred, "thouſand crown, * 
compenſation for, the expence of the citadel yi; 

had been erected there; and that ke ſhould 
low the cardinal a penſion, of twelve thou i 
livres, in lieu of the revenues of the biſhoprig 
Sermany was, now agitated with thoſe rellen 
diſputes, which, produced, the reformation, þ l 
Leo X. by his encouragement of learning, furniſh 
arms againſt himſelf, and gave riſe to that rem 
able revolution, in which the, Engliſh mona 
had afterwards ſo . great a ſhare To ord 15 
Yr: mat | T3011 Er to de. 
cting a ſtructure in Rome 
| phia at Conlantinggl 
Leo had recourle to the ſale of indulgencics, vid 
the popes were ſuppoſed to have a power of a 
tributing, on certain conditions, to the orextef 
and molt profligate ſinners, as a full remiſſion a 
their manifold offences. Theſe indulgencies we 
at firſt confined to the relaxation of penances wi 
church diſcipline, Urban II. was the firſt th 
granted a full remiſſion of all fins to ſuch as ſhoul 
take up arms for the recovery of the Holy La 
from the infidels. At length theſe ſpiritual f. 
vours were extended to thoſe who took the fel 
againſt heretics, or ſuch as were enemies to th 
Romiſh church. By theſe means great ſums wer 
raiſed, the Auguſtine. friars were made the broker 
of this ſcandalous commerce, and cach of then 
was entruſted with a ſet of indulgencies of d 
prices, and for the molt atrocious ſins of any dem 
mination whatever. 
Leo X. had employed the dominicans i 
this ſpecies of trafic, inaſmuch as they had dt. 
tinguiſhed themſelves by exaggerating the benen 
to be derived from indulgencies. The Augullns 
were highly affronted at this preference. Mam 
Luther, an Auguſtine friar, and profeſſor of & 
vinity at Wirtemberg, ſhocked at theſe proceeding 
was loud in his declamations againſt the churchs 
Rome. Nor did his invectives want a ſuffices 
foundation. A variety of ſuperſtitious ccremonis 
had been introduced into, the exerciſe of religion 
Divinity was involved in ſophiſtry, the clergy # 
ſorbed in luxury, and the court of Rome gui 
of numberleſs frauds and uſurpations. Reforms 
tion being therefore univerſally demanded, Lale 
knew how to take advantage of it. His fut wi 
ings were confined to the doctrine of indulgench 
but he afterwards carried the matter Farther Wi 


he is ſuppoſed to have intended; as is the gf 
ral caſe in all diſputes, whether civil, politic, 
r 

The Dominicans, ſupported, by the pope +98 
cio in Germany, cauſed, his books to be but 
The pope thundered out a bull again * 
bur being protected by the princes of Cen 
he was ſq far from being intimidated, that be cin 
ordered the, pope's bull to be burnt in the make 


i 


place of Wirtemberg.- (©... 7 
During theſe tranfactions on; the continent, 
Engliſh enjoyed the bleſſings of peace. 
trade and manuſactures flouriſhed and , 
Cardinal Wolſey executed his power in prom 
the good of his country. Never Was ju ce 
ter admuniſtered than by him,, He was 4 % 
porter of the poor, and enforced ſeveral 1905 


1 ” l 1 
laws for the protection of commerce ad 


| 
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ne of He introduced a "taſte for literature, and 
oed rewards on men of genius and ſcience, 
uphy "x 1 literary Merit was the beſt recommendation to 
"ny e favour. He alſo founded lectures at Oxford 
1; „ che improvement of learning, and his laudable 
? 10 3 1 afriotic views met with the king's ſupport 
c ment. | 

uld 1 | 5 55 From theſe literary purſuits; how- 


he attention of Wolfey was called by the 
a ah of the emperor Maximilian. Francis I. and 


<ligiog were the candidates for the imperial 
Fo — wah of whom were worthy of the dignity 
rid 0 which they aſpired. Henry ſupported the elec 
remat. on of Charles, which, by his aſſiſtance, he gained 
non a majority only of a ſingle voice. 4: 60s 
7 toe. A. D. 1520. Francis, deſirous of cultivating 
ulius 11, WA te friendſhip of Henry, ſolicited an interview 
n Rong $ ich him at Calais. Wolſey, proud of diſplaying 
\t1nople, is power and grandeur, ſeconded the requeſt, and 
'S, Which Henry, excited by the ſame oſtentatious views, ac- 
r of df Teded to the propoſal. Charles was alarmed at 
Steuct Wl his intended interview, and would gladly have 
mcg © -cvented its taking place. The cardinal guided the 
cies vere im of ſtate, and had no rival in the cabinet. His 
ances a domp was equal to his power, and he celebrated 
1 uss with all the magnificence of the Roman 
as ſhou 


E ntif, He was ſerved by biſhops; and even the 


oh L obility preſented him with the water and the 
ritual LY Towel. His dreſs was ſuperb to an, extreme: he 
be fell BN ore regal veſtments ; his ſhoes were of ſilver 
des to tir BW ilt, and enriched with pearls of precious ſtones. 
re Ven he went abroad, two large croſſes of maſſy 


ver were carried before him, together with two 
Pole-axes, two pillars of maſſy filver, golden 
W-uſhions, and a train of Nately horſes. Yet all 
ee power 2nd wealth ke enjoyed in England could 
Wot ſatisfy him, while there was one eccleſiaſtical 
Wioniry to which he had not attained. | He now 


1 of then 
dies of dl 
any dem- 


inicans 1 


y had a egan to aſpire to the papal throne, the thoughts 
he benen f which increaſed his natural pride and auſterity, 
— TIT extremely rigid to the laity ; but as 
re. Meg Wl exertion of deſpotic power, when levelled at 
Nor 0: 8 Je lives and liberties of mankind, become highly 
roceeding bnoxious, his intolerable ſeverities were repre- 
- church eated to the king, who expreſſed his great diſſa- 
a 1c * 


isfaction, and Wolſey ſet bounds to his power, 
ad greater moderation and caution were obſerved 
Wn his future deciſions. 

In this ſituation was Wolſey, when Charles V. 


CCremonis 
of religion 
clergy 


one 1 Wanded at Dover, in order to obtain an interview 

112 eich Henry previous to that concerted with 
ded, * vri- rancis I. Wolſey was immediately ſent to con- 
118 Ti -, WE >ivlate the new Emperor, and the next day he 
dul s met by Henry, who conducted him to Can- 
Lartner „ rbury where he was ſumptuouſly entertained. 
s che 4 bares found means to ſoothe the vanity and am- 
polinica% Wition of Wolſey, by promiſing him his aſſiſtance 
+1 1," _— n procuring the papacy, of which, however, there 
Pope 88 but little profpecl, as Leo X. was a young 
0 * 1m; Wan, and conſequently likely to ſurvive the cardinal. 
go nu On the ſame day that Charles left England, 
ol YL 1. enry, with his queen and the whole court, 4 
1 "I d over to Calais. Francis, attended in the fame 
uche anner, came to Ardres, a ſmall town in the 
Oe Peinity of Calais. The interviews were at firft 
yan aried on with the greateſt ceremony: but the 
nee nl rench king, diſdaining to ſhew any diſtruſt, vi- 
a mW he Engliſh monarch without guards or atten- 
uke 3 no Henry followed his generous example, and 
s J! -m if | Ned each other without the leaſt precaution. 
2 wal (11) du time was paſſed Mm tilts and tournaments, in 
8 1 a they reſpectively diſtinguiſhed themfelves 

i: | 0, 25. ' 


; 


i E N A Y vat 
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1121. 
but no ſerious buſineſs was tranſacted during the 
whole time. . e Hl 8 

A. D. 1521. In ſpite of all the endeavours of 
Henry to ſuppreſs the enmity ſubſiſting between 
Charles and Francis, hoſtilittes were now carried on 
with great violence between them: Henry, how- 
ever, affected to obſerve a ſtrift neutrality, and 
the two monarchs having ravaged the territories 
of cach other, referred their diſputes to Henry. 
Conferences were accordingly opened, at Calais, 
and Wolſey was dep uted to ſettle the differences; 
but Francis refuſing to accede to the demands of 
Charles, the conferences were broke off, and the 
cardinal ſoon after made a journey to Bruges, 


where he was received by the emperor, with as 


much ſtate, as if he had been the king of England 
himſelf; and he concluded, in the name of his 


maſter, an alliance offenſive and defenſive with the 


pope and the emperor againſt France; 

Soon after Wolſey's return he ſet on fodt a pro- 
ſecution againſt the duke of Buckingham, ſon of 
him who loſt his life in the reign of Richard III. 
This nobleman had been often heard to treat 
Wolſey's pride and profuſion with juſt contempt; 
and being, perhaps, too ubbhatded in his reſent- 
ment, informers were not wanting to communicate 
the whole to the cardinal. The ſubſtance of his ac- 
cuſation was that he had conſulted a for.une-teller 
concerning his right of ſucceſſion to the crown, 
being a deſcendant in the female line from the duke 
of Glouceſter, ſon of Edward III. This was but 4 
light pretext to take away the life of 4 nobleman, 
whoſe father had died in defence of the late king ; 
he was, however, brought to trial, and the duke 
of Norfolk, whoſe ſon had married his daughter, 
was created lord Steward to preſide at this tribu- 
nal. Being found guilty by a jury of his peers, 
he was condemned and Are c executed on 
Tower Hill. But as his crime ſectned ſolcly the 
effect of imprudence, his ſentence was generally 
imputed to the malice and revenge of the car- 


| dinal. 


In the mean time the religious diſputes in Ger- 


| many ſtill ſubſiſted, and ſeveral of its princes had 


declared in favour of Luther's reformation. And 
ſuch are the capricious terms of fate in human 
affairs, that Henry himſelf became a party in 
this diſpute. He was ſtrictly attiched by edu- 
cation to the court of Rome, and had been in- 
cenſed againſt Luther, for having ſpoken con- 
temptuouſly of Thomas Aquinas his favourite 
author, that reſentment, and not religion, prompt- 
ed Henry to write in oppoſition to the doctrine of 
his adverſary. The book when finiſhed was re- 
ceived at Rome with rapture, and the pope be- 
ſtowed upon Henry and his ſucceſſors, the title 
of << Defenders of the Faith.” Luther, who paid 
no reſpect to the dignity of the author, in his an- 
ſwer, treated the king with that acrimony and vi- 
rulence to which he had been ſo long accuſtomed, 
Heary's interference rendered the controverſy the 
more illuſtrious. Mankind grew daily more and 
more intereſted therein ; and the Lutheran party 
gained ground in every part of Europe. The 
pope was [tigmatized with the name of Antichriſt, 
and Rome with that of Babylon; and as theſe ap- 
pellations, however applied, were, notwithſtanding, 
ſcriptural, it is no wonder that they ſhould be 
adopted in this eccleſiaſtical controverſy, _ 

In the infancy of this diſpute, Leo X. departed 
this life in the prime of life, and in the ninth year 
of his pontificate. His death tended greatly 
* * 11 advance 
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274 1522. | 
advance the rapid -progreſs of the reformation, 
which he had moſt ſteadily oppoſed. He was ſuc- 


eeeded by pope: Adrian VI. who had been tutor | 


to Charles the then emperor. Such was the viru- 
lence of the reformers againſt the Romiſh church, 


that the candour and moderation of this pontiff | 


rather hurt them, though he could not help 
owning that many abuſes anc unwarrantable prac- 
rices prevailed in the court of Rome. 

A. D. 1522. Wolſey had flattered himſelf that 
he ſhould have been choſen to ſupply the vacant 
chair, and was found upon a ſcrutiny to have had 
no leſs than nineteen voices in his favour. He 
nevertheleſs loſt his election. But the age and in- 
firmities of Adrian ſtill gave him hopes of being 
ſoon able to gratify his ambition. Charles V. ne- 
ver wiſhed to ſee Wolſey arrive at this honour. 
What he wanted was to have a pope entirely at his 
devotion, and this he knew he muſt never ex- 

ct in the imperious temper of the. cardinal. 

e ſtill, however, affected to countenance his pre- 
tenſions, and his diſſimulation had the defired ef- 
fect. Wolſey ſhewed no figns of reſentment, the 

late treaty was renewed, and it was reſolved in 
council to declare war againſt France. In conſe- 
quence of this, Henry fitted out a ſtrong fleet, the 
command of which was given to the earl of Surry, 
who was now made lord high admiral of England. 
Surry accordingly embarked for the continent, and 
after taking ſome towns in Britany, proceeded to 
Calais, and laid ſiege to Heſden; but not being 
able to take the place, he re- embarked his forces, 
and returned to England. 

A. D. 1523. The ancient league between 
France and Scotland having been renewed, the 
duke of Albany was now preparing to invade the 
northern parts of England. The earl of Surry 
was ſent with an army to oppoſe him, and having 
entered Scotland, he committed the moſt terrible 
ravages, burnt the town of Jedburgh, with ſeveral 
neighbouring villages and caſtles, and returned to 
Newcaſtle. Albany then ſent an herald to Surry to 
offer him battle, but the earl told him that though 

he diſdained to follow the dictates of an enemy, 
he ſhould never decline an engagement. Albany 
therefore paſfed the Tweed and inveſted the caſtle 


of Wark. Sir, William Liſle the governor, con- 


ſcious that the fortrefs was not in a condition to 
ſupport a long ſiege, made a deſperate ſally, and 


repulſed the enemy, with the loſs of three hun- 


dred men. The Scots were ſo much intimidated 
by this miſcarriage, that they. withdrew into their 
own country, and a truce was concluded for a 
year. | : 

The army which was fitted out againſt Scotland 
about the middle of Auguſt, was tranſplanted to 
Calais, and the command given to the duke of Suf- 
folk, who was joined at St. Omer's by three thou- 
ſand foot and five hundred horſe in the Imperial 
ſervice. It was now determined to march along 
the banks of the Somme, and, if poſſible, pro- 
voke the French to a deciſive engagement ; but 
they contented themſelves with harraſſing the Eng- 
liſh army, relying on the ſtrength of their garri- 
ſons, and the advanced ſeaſon of the year to pre- 
vent them from taking up their winter quarters in 
France. | 

In this conjecture they were not miſtaken, for 
though the duke had got ſeveral conſiderable places 
into his poſſeſſion, (among which were Bray, Mont- 
dier, Roye and ſome others) and had even ad- 
vanced within eleven leagues of Paris, he found 
it impoſſible to canton his forces in the places he 
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| queſt, but ſent him a commiſſion for life, by which 


| he erected a college at Oxford, and another at Io 


1 who had retired to Piedmont, having, by his in- 


| A fierce conflict enſued, in which Bonnivet's rea 


| 


2 


| the ill fucceſs of Bonnivet the French 


| party, convinced Wolſey of the inſincerity of the 


| tinuation of the legatine powers he had enjoyed 


5 1524. Book A 
had conquered, as the duke of Vendeſme hag 
large body of troops in Paris, and the ma F 
Tremouille was forming another army from 
garriſons in Picardy. He was therefore obi 
to take up his winter quarters at Calais, but bef 
his troops could reach that place many of them 

| riſhed by the inclemency of the weather. * 

Notwithſtanding theſe miſcarriages of the p, 
liſh, the alliance proved in the end too powergy?, 
Francis, and the deſertion of the duke of Bour hy 
conſtable of France to the emperor, together yy 
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genera; | 
Ie 1 | rech general ig 
his invaſion of Milan, whoſe abilities were in ng 


wiſe equal to his enterprize, gave a diſaſtrous un 
to the affairs of Francis, and the campaign ended 
on his part in fruitleſs attempts and unavailing er. 
peditions. 
The death of pope Adrian VI. which happened 
at this time, and the acceſſion of Clement VII. 10 
the pontificate through the intereſt of the Imperia 


emperor, and of the improbability of his ever ſyc. 
ceeding to the papacy by his means. He, never. 
theleſs, diſſembled his reſentment, congratulate 
the new pope on his election, and ſolicited a con- 


under the two laſt pontiffs. Clement, well knoy- 
ing the neceſſity of maintaining the friendſhip of 
this imperious miniſter, not only granted his re. 


Wolſey obtained the whole papal authority in Eng- 
land. In conſequence of this extenſive authoriy, 


wich, and invited learned men to preſide in thele 
colleges, a meaſure greatly approved by the court 
of Rome, as there was now a neceſſity for ſuchi 
defend the church againſt the alarming innovations 
of the reformers. 

A. D. 1524. Bonnivet, the French gener, 


ſolent deportment, offended the Swiſs, they aban- 
doned the French army, and returned to their own 
country. The general being thus deſerted, quit 
ted his camp, and was purſued by the allied army, 


was moſtly deſtroyed. The chevalicr Bayard, wi, 
diſtinguiſhed for his magnanimity, had been ho. 
noured by his ſoldiers with the title of “' the knight 
without fear and without reproach,” was mortally 
wounded. When this valiant hero could no longe 
keep his ſeat on horſeback, he ordered his atted- 
dants to place him under a tree, with his face to 
to the enemy, that he might die in that poſrion 
Every one ſeemed to lament his fate. The ſolaien 
dropped a tear as they paſſed by him, and the 2 
lied generals expreſſed their concern for bis by 
leſs ſituation. Seeing among the relt the conſtadi 
of France © Pity not me,” cried he to Bouro%h 
« I die in the diſcharge of my duty: they . 
are objects of pity, who fight againſt their pin 
and their country.“ % 
The pope was now alarmed for Italy. 5 1 
ceeded, however, ſo far in his oppoſition to ＋ ji 
that he ordered his nuncio at London to me ie 
reconciliation between France and England oi 
this was an honour Wolſey reſerved for w 
he therefore prevailed on Henry to refuſe the 14 
mediation; and Charles and Henry agree 
the invaſion of France. 
In conſequence of a treaty c 
purpoſe, the duke of Bourbon ente 
with ten thouſand foot, two thouſand 
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eighteen pieces of cannon, Antibes, F 
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| = 14; ere ently reduced; and on the 
*. p lure 40e the conſtable far down before 
ie 


IM the 


Larſeilles, 4 two hundred men at arms, beſides 


* 2 — inhabitants who took up arms for 
dem F e The ſiege was carried on for about 

q 3 +, when the approach of Francis with forty 
e Eno. . wand men obliged Bourbon to relinquiſh the 
efull, ee, and retire with ſome precipitation into 


Ourban, 


zer with 
nerai in 


4 1 5 0 525—6. So inconſiderable was the pro- 
14 of induſtry and commerce in Europe, that 


ales, notwithſtanding his extenſive poſſeſſions, 


re in ng 4 R p 

bos tun d not a ſum ſufficient to pay his forces. Even 
n end e urbon pawned his jewels; and with the money, 
ling ex- Id his perſonal intereſt together, levied twelve 


4% n, and joined the Imperial generals 
1 . — - who had collected forces 


appened i 

VI. o m all parts of Italy. The army, thus com- 
Imperi Weated, advanced to raiſe the ſiege of Pavia, 
y of the here Francis perſiſted in his deſign, though he 
ever ſuc. Pet with inſuperable difficulties, The French 
„ never. np was ſurrounded with ſuch ſtrong entrench- 
ratulated ents, that the emperor's generals were contented 
d a con- With cannonading the enemy for ſeveral days, when 
 enjored ihe Swiſs attacked the entrenchments of the be- 
11 knov. gers on the twenty-fifth of February about mid- 
idſhip of Wight. WE 

d his . Upon the firſt alarm, Francis, at the head of two 
by which oufand cavalry, fell ſo furiouſly upon Piſcarra's 
y in Eng. ion, that the general was diſmounted, and 
zuthorig, iMangcrouſly wounded, and the whole 4 6 would 
er at l ese been entirely defeated, had not Bourbon, haſ- 
le in thcſe ned to his aſſiſtance, after having made a moſt 


eadful laughter in another part of the camp. 
The conteſt was now unequal, and the French, to 
fend their king, fought as if driven to deſpair, 
Wa Pleſſe, Tremouille, Galeas de San Severino, 


the court 
or ſuck to 
novyations 


gener ad general Bonniver were ſlain by his ſide. The 
by bis in- eg himſelf made a vigorous defence: his horſe 


hey aba. 
their own 
ted, quit- 
lied army, 
1vet's rea 
yard, wid, 
| been bo 
the knight 
5 mortally 
| no longer 
his atten- 


as killed under him, and he continued fighting 
ſoot, after receiving a deſperate wound in his 


An officer of rank named Pomerant, who had 
olted with the duke of Bourbon, ſeeing the 
e thus expoſed to danger, aſſiſted him in keep- 
off the ſoldiers, who were endeavouring to 
Wc him alive. He then ordered Bourbon to be 
led, to receive the king as a priſoner. The en- 
ed monarch, however, declared, he would 
oer die than yield up his ſword to a traitor. 


his face 10 end,“ ſaid he, © for Lannoy, viceroy of Na- 
ic poſr100 Bs, to him I will ſurrender.” That officer coming 
"he ſoldes dhe king ſaid to him, „ M. de Lannoy, take 
and the 4- bord; it is that of a king, who is not a pri- 
or his hap" er from cowardice, but the accidents of for- 
e conta e.“ Lannoy received the ſword upon his knee, 
Bourbon ed his hand with the profoundeſt reſpect, and 
they done eſented him his own ſword, ſaying, © I beg your 


3 
ch will be ſo good as to receive mine, which 
| this day ſpared the lives of many Frenchmen. 


He pio bes not become an officer of the emperor to 

to Charts, ea King diſarmed, though a priſoner.” Lannoy 
0 mac o however, think Francis ſafe in the army; 
land. a ns the Germans might ſeize his perſon as a ſe- 
or hue = for their pay, he carried him to the caſtle of 
e the po?" TE iehitone, where he was treated by Alvazon, 
greed v | 3 . with the reſpect due to his 
ad dignity. | 

ed for W king of England had been, for ſome time, 
d 7 wed with the emperor's conduct; and his 
ben \ 1.1 completed the diſguſt of Henry. Charles 


o Written to him in his own hand, and 


whoſe garriſon conſiſted of three thou- | 
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ſubſcribed himſelf © Your affectionate ſon and 
couſin,” but he had now laid aſide his uſual com- 
plaiſance, and, elated with proſperity, dictated his 

letters to his ſecretary, and ſubſcribed himſelf 

| Charles.” Henry could ill brook this change of 
ſentiment and expreſſion, and Wolſey ſtill retained 
the remembrance of his duplicity, with regard to 
the papacy. He was now furniſhed with a ſufficient 
excuſe for breaking with him. Henry ſoon after 
engaged to procure the liberty of Francis on very 
reaſonable terms, for which he negotiated with his 
mother the ducheſs of Angouleme, regent of 

France, It was agreed, that he ſhould enjoy an 

annual penſion of ſeven hundred crowns, and at 

the ſame time the regent ſhould acknowledge that 

France owed him one million eight hundred 

thouſand crowns. The cardinal was to receive the 

arrears of his penſion, granted him inſtead of the 
revenues of the biſhopric of Tournay, beſides the 
additional ſum of an hundred thouſand crowns. 

A war with the emperor was the natural conſe- 
quence of this alliance, the ſupplies for which, 
Henry empowered the cardinal to raife ; but the 
meaſures he took to effect this were very oppoſite 
to the deſigns of the king. Without calling a par- 
liament, Wolſey iflued a decree, in the king's 
name, for levying one ſixth of all the lay revenues, 
and one fourth of thoſe of the clergy. This tax 
was deemed ſo violent an encroachment on the li- 
berties of the ſubject, that a rebellion had like to 
have enſued; and the king was ſo alarmed, that he 
actually diſowned the meaſure, declaring, © that 
no neceſſities of the crown ſhould make him at- 
tempt to raiſe money any. other way than by con- 
ſent of parliament.” | 

This, and ſimilar exactions, ſo incenſed Henry, 
that the favourite was obliged to have recourſe to 
the moſt abje& ſubmiſſion to appeaſe him. He 
3 his will, wherein he had bequeathed all 

1s riches to the king, and endeavoured to per- 
ſuade him that all he had done was with a view to 
promote the king's honour, and would, in the end, 
prove of infinite advantage to him. At the ſame 
time he made him a preſent of his magnificent pa- 


| lace, at Hampton court, which he had newly 
| erected. | 


A. D. 1528. On the fourteenth of January, a 
treaty was ſigned at Madrid for the purpoſe of li- 
berating the French king; wherein it was ſtipu- 
lated, ** that Francis ſhould reſign the duchy of 
Burgundy to the emperor, that he ſhould be ſet at 
liberty in his own kingdom by the tenth of March, 
and that the duke of Orleans, and his two eldeſt 
ſons, ſhould be put into the emperor's hands as 
hoſtages. That Francis ſhould reſign all his pre- 
tenſions to the kingdom of Naples, the duchy of 
Milan, the lordſhip of Genoa, the counties of 
Aſti, Arras, Tournay, Mortaigne, St. Arnaud, 
Liſle, Donay, Orchies, Hedin; and alſo his ſo- 

vereignty over the countries of Flanders and Ar- 

tos: that the emperor ſhould give up all his claims 
to the cities and lordſhips of Peronne, Montdidier, 
Rouen, Guiſnes, and Ponthieu ; with all the cities 
and territories on the river Somme: and, that the 
duke of Bourbon ſhould be reſtored to all his for- 
mer eſtates and poſſeſſions.” . 

Theſe articles Francis engaged to ratify at the 
firſt town he ſhould enter in his own dominions. 
But however tenacious of his honour he might be 
| in other reſpects, he by no means conſidered him- 

ſelf as bound by a promiſe. extorted from him by 

compulſion, and which was ſtrenuouſly oppoſed 
by the. ſtates of Burgundy. This circumſtance 
. * Charles 
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1528. 
Charles ſhould have forefeen ; but his uſual policy 


2b 


for ſook him on this occaſion. Francis would have 
compounded with the emperor for Burgundy at 
the expence of two millions of crowns, but Charles 


would accept of no compoſition, or recede in che | 


teaſt from any one article of che treaty. The 
French, refers: concluded an alliance with Cle- 
ment VII. the Venetians, and the reſt of the Ita- 
lian ſtates, againſt the emperor, and the king of 
England was declared protector of the confe- 
deracy. The conſtable of Bourbon, however, 
conquered the Milaneſe; but not having money to 
oy hin troops, he was conducted to Rome, where 
he was killed in ſcaling the walls. His death in- 
ſpired the ſoldiers with fury and revenge. Rome 
was taken by*affault and pillaged, and the pope was 
taken priſoner, and confined in the caſtle of St. An- 
elo. 
: Irritated beyond meaſure at the news-of Cle- 
ment's misfortune, the kings of England and France 
reſolved to carry their arms into Italy. They 
therefore concluded a new treaty,-by which Henry 
renounced his ancient chimerical pretenſions to the 


crown of France, and his ally engaged for himſelf | 


and his ſucceſſors to pay a penſion of fifty thou 
ſand crowns to the kings of England. 

While affairs were in this firuation on the 
continent, a new f{erics of events excited the at- 
tention of all Europe. Henry had now been mar- 
ried eighteen years to Catherine of Aragon, his 
brother's widow, and as ſhe was ſix years older than 
the king, and had loſt his affections, he was grown 
heartily tired of her. Though ſhe had brought 


him three children, of whom the princeſs Mary 
was ſtill living, and had ſuſtained an irreproachable 


character, yet all her accompliſhments were unable 
to fix a heart addicted ro variety. Her marriage 
with the king had been conſidered as illegal by moſt 
of the foreign ates, and as ſuch had been oppoſed 
by Warham, archbiſhop of Canterbury, whoſe 
opinion had been confirmed by both houſes of con- 
The curſe of ſterility is denounced in 
the levitical law againſt any one who ſhould marry 
his brother's widow, and asall Henry's children, ex- 
cept the princeſs Mary, had died in their infancy, he 
could not but think himfelf obnoxious to this ma- 
lediction. The great progreſs Henry had made in 
caſuiſtical divinity, enabled him thoroughly to exa- 
mine this queſtion, and his favourite author Tho- 
mas Aquinas, (to whoſe authority in eccleſiaſtical 
matters he gave implicit credit) had treated of this 


very caſe in the following terms: © the prohibi- | 
tions contained in Leviticus (ſays that celebrated 


caſuiſt) and among the reſt that of marrying à 
brother's widow, are morat, eternal, and founded 
on a divine ſanction; and though the pope may 
diſpenfe with the rules of the church, the laws 'of 
God eannot be ſet aſide by any authority leſs than 
that which enacted them.” | 
Henry was now convinced of the illegality of his 
marriage, and a circumftance felt out, at this time, 
which confirmed him in his reſolution to obtain a 
divorce. Anne Boleyn, a beautiful and accom- 
pliſhed young lady, had been lately appointed 
maid of honour to the queen, and ſoon attracted 
the notice and affections of Henry. Finding her 


proof againſt all the arts of ſeduction, he deter- 


mined to raiſe her to the throne; but he had many 
obſtacles to encounter before this could be effect- 
ed, and as Catherine was aunt to the emperor, her 
repudiation was not eaſily to be aecomplithed. 

A. D. 1529. The firſt ſtep to be taken was to 
get the bull of pope Julius annulled; bur this, 


HISTORY & ENGLAND 


| 


| integrity, The emperor, knowing his diſpofrjg 
| threatened to depoſe him on pretence of baſtard 


. 


: 


| 


| chought it highly eſſential to maintain a frienvg. 


| mated ; that in eſpouſing him ſhe had only cor- 
formed to the will of two able monarchs, Henry 


pealed from them to the pope, and at length kl 


| tion of the queen's marriage with his brother A 
I thur, declared his doubts of the validity of ut 


| 


LA 
—— 


| ſiderable length. Clement was either inffucnal 


the favourite's downfall. The emperor joined b 


| dukes of Norfolk and Suffolk exerted all then 


1 Avence. 


had ſo far the the government of his paſſions, 7 
conceal his diſlike of his miniſter's proc 1 


— 


| however neceſſary, was a meaſure very diflc, 


1 
Ces 


reconcile with the — authority. 
VII. however, ſti 


a priſoner to the 


with Henry, and therefore liſtened to the p 

fitions which were made to him. Hie gave Wa 
a commiſſion to examine, as legate, into the 
lidity of the marriage, and promiſed, in dye x; 
to expedite the divorce. But the pope, vith 4 
his parts and addreſs, was deficient in courage 


I 


he being only the reputed fon of Julian de Medic 
He fla ttered himſelf, too, with the hope of re- ei. 
bliſhing the houſe of Medicis, againſt which yp 
Florentines had revolted. Preſſed by the folig. 
rations of Henry, he conſented to an examinaig 
of his marriage : he joined Campeggio to Wolſey 
but without engaging not to revoke the commit 
ſion. The ſtudied delays of Campeggio, at firſ, 
gave ſome offence, till at length he arrived wig 
the wifthed-for bull. Henry and Wolſey were th 
only perſons permitted to fee it. It was not 9 
take place nll the marriage was ſet aſide, The 
two legates, therefore, prepared to begin ti 
important proceſs. | | 
Nothing could be more affecting than the he. 
haviour of tne queen, when ſhe and the king wer 
cited before their tribunal. Inſtead of anſwerins 
to her name, as the king had done, ſhe threw her: 
ſelf at his feet, and addreſſed him in the moſt py 
thetic manner. She urged the implacability of he 
enemies to a friendlefs woman, in a country where 
ſhe was a ſtranger, pleaded her irreproachable cons 
duct, and proteſted,” in the ſtrongeſt terms, tha 
her former marriage had never been conſum 


| 


1 


VII. and Ferdinand the catholic. She expreſi 
her ſuſpicion of the commiſſioners impartiality, ap 


the court, with a firm reſolution to appear the 
no more. Henry bore witneſs to her virtue; bit 
inſiſted on the ſcruples which diſturbed his peace, 
He proved, in a plauſible manner, the conſumm 


diſpenſation of pope Julius, and demanded jus 
ment to be given according to the laws of equi 
and religion. The affair was protracted to a c 


by the promiſes, or intimidated by the threats 
Charles the Fifth. Campeggio ſuſpended t 
proceedings, the cauſe was evoked to Rom 
and the decretal bull thrown into the fire. 
Henry, being thus diſappointed in the expel 
ſucceſs of his wiſhes, began to ſuſpect Wolſe 
treachery; and from this æra we may juſtly dat 


endeavours to accompliſh that event, and 
influence to ſupplant him. But the chief in 
ment in the fall of Wolſey was Anne Boleſh 
whoſe aſcendancy over the mind of Hen!y * 
firmly eſtabliſhed, that the cardinal foun- wy 
' thority likely to be ſhaken by her extraordinary 


The diſgrace of Wolſey was expected * 
been the immediate conſequence of the reic 
of the cauſe to the court of Rome: but! 


e 


No ſooner, however, had the pope's kg 
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NT oped adi hie by" 
pled” cite Gardi, KRI Fore?! 
r fo ged. Fetz REAR eT hümferf 
Ge diſchatged the“ duties of Hi 1 ith 
. i" diſchatge Avalty: But Anne Bol; * 


. on pretenee of holding it by. patent for 
. hi . of Nrtolle dl Suffolk returh- 
Late day with orders, beſides the King's: ente 

5 Tolſey inmedistely feſigned it. inf6*their ha 83 
2 found literature, and unblermſhed in- 
ww Wrolley was ordered” te quit "York" pa- 

| E Which,” few days after,” though it belonged 
Lk che atchiepiſcopal't [663] Was Neized by Henry, 
NC became afterwards A #pyal're fidene b , under | 
. gde of Whitehan. A eapbard of mally 


in un , with all bis other valuable furniture; beſiges 
2 Wont Pieves of fine Holland; dere convert- 
he be. ( tothe King's ufe, ahd Wolſey, having diſmniſſed 
io ver ſplendid retinue, retired to his ſeat at Eſher, 
foering r the banks of the Thames. 
ew be. But * fiotwithſtagding this” ſeverity; Henry ſtill 
bolt ps ipredſed fome affection for the'cardinab; but yield- 
y of her e 0 the ſolieirations öfidlis enichlies, he ät laſt 
y where e Hin Gp to an Par Hameéatary enquiryet The 
ble con- f züle of lor exhibited! no leſs than forty- four ar- 
ns, that cles againſt himy all of :Which were rejected by 
conſum e commons, Thomas Cromwell, an old ſervamt 
ly co- WP Wöeiſey, uhdertook Kit Qvſence witir great reſo- 
Hem tion and ſttngth of argument a ſtep Which, 
xpreſ ce rt NN as might have 
airy, p- n expected, 1 The! firft' foundation of thoſe 
noth ours he afterwards received from the king. The 
ar the dial was, however, condemned ſor having ſo- 
ve; ed bulls from" Rome, a pretext the more fri- 
Is penn os, as all he had done was: ſanctioned by (His | 
"ſuns Rfer's conſent. . The king, however, fokened. 
cher A engour of the proſecution, granted him a par- 
y of n ber all offences, and continued to intimate, 
* fuck e time to time, that he ſtill. retained for him 
f equi Ws foriner friendſhip and eſteem. bd (MBAS 


as 


— 


to a C0, 


nfluenced ngues and pdwers of Charles Vi) had; by-this' 


4 ne, deprived the king of all: hopes of ſucceeding; | 
_—_ his. R tothe court of Rome fbr aldi 
ce. It vas, therefore; neceſſary 


to find out 


mt * . X , 
Rote, other expedient to gain his ends. From 


„ © 0 wYy 


ole o ance of Dr. Thomas Cranmer, ſello of Jeſus 
adh dat se Cambridge, who propoſed to confult all 
Lengede unwerſities of Europe om this fubject. % If 
* ; > faid be, C apprO ve if bur marriage witli 


erne of Arragon, your ſcruples muſf neceſ- 


* Ay: 
oy | lly ſubmit to their ſuffrages j if they declare the 
» Boles » o unlaw ful, this pope cannot refuſe his don 
10 the divorce. hi hi prophſition was well 
4 his W area by the: kin g. ho agreed that it ſhould be 
i nary! led into mmediateLexecution(0iFinding that' 


mers piety mich moderation ere equal to his 


Taordina 


un (nary abilities; he ſents for him to court, 
ee bced him mbar his perſon. An ithe mean time 


ce dre Giſpatchedito all tüte univ erlities of Ru- 
* Proppſed coονπ]τiſſioui. 10 1821 izH 


No, OO thetnonarch: Several: of the 
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s difficulty he was at length extrie ted by the af- | 


| 


- * 
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raty” to” the divine Hw 4 and) one. 
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The coutt of Röme, however, paid no regard. 
10 this deciſion; which had given enry ſo muck 
ſatisfactſon? A Tpirited Jetter was, therefore, writ- 
ten to the Pope; ined By many of the lords ſpiri- 
tual and keftipöral, in Which they plaibly told him, 


that if he 5 0 to perſiſt in refuſihg the 
(Ling that juſtice which he had à right to demand, 
and After he had obtained the ſanction of ſo many 
learned Univerfimies; they would tehoutice their 
obediencę to the: holy fee who had ſo long a- 
müiſech the king and to fo little purpoſe. " All 
{theſe events rended to the ruin of the Rorbifft 
churkhg the reſpect of the peöple for the pontifi- 
cal abthorit) daily dimifiiſhed; and as for the king, 
the 'more oppoſitions he met with, the ſtronger 
wete his reſolutions to overcome every obſtacle 
which ſtood in the way of his deſires. 
' © Wolſey MI entertained hopes of | retrieving the 
roy favour, having been already re-inſtated in 
the revenues of his archbiſhoprick, and tnoſe of 
the ſee of Wincheſter. This alarmed the coun- 
cll;' who procuted an order from the king, that 
he "ſhould remove to his archiepiſcopal ſee. In 


| conſequence of this, he retired to Cawood in 


| Yorkſhire; Where he ſoon gained popularity, by 
4 diligent '' difcharge' of his aſtoral duties, 
Short, however, was the date of the happi- 
neſs he now enjoyed. He was ſoon after arreſted 
for high. treaſon, by the earl of Northumberland 
and Sir Peter Walſh, who were ſent down for that 
purpoſe. ' 11.3 3 0 ; FO C4347 O11 47 
In compliance with the king's commands; he ſer 
out for London with ' ſeeming chearfulneſs ; but 
| et the*farigue' of his journey, and partly 
by the anxiety of his mind, he was ſeized with a 
diſorder which ſoon turned to a dyſentary ; ſo that 
it was with the greateſt difficulty he reached Lei- 


ceſter. On his arrival there, he was immediately 


carried to his bed, from which he never more 


aroſe. Convinced of the vanity of all 'ambitious 
| purſuits, and ſublunary grandeur, he lincerely re- 
gretted his compliance with the unruly paſſions of 
an ungrateful maſter, * Had I,“ faid he, © ſerved 
| my” God, as diligently as I ſerved my king, he 


The policy of Clement VII. (together wich the ll would not have forſaken me in my grey hairs.” He 


died ſoon after in all the pangs of remorſe; on the 
twenty⸗ third of November, in the ſixtieth year of 
his age, and was, at his own requeſt, buried in the 
chapel of Leiceſter abbey. 5 | | 

A. D. 153r. The parliament, which met ſoon 
after Wolſey's deceaſe, availed themſelves of the 
ſame act, which had deſtroyed the cardinal; to en- 
rich the crow at the expence of the clergy, on 
whoſe humiliation Henry ſeemect firmly reſolved; 
The Proteſtant faith was, at this time, privately 
embraced by many of the Engliſh, whoſe ignorance 


— 


and ſuperſtition had been, in a great meaſure, re- 
moved by the writings and ſermons of Wickliff 
and his diſciples.” But, however deſirous the com- 
mons might be of humbling the clergy, moſt of 
them found themſelves in the ſame predicament ;' 
for having maintained cauſes in the eccleſiaſtical 
courts, "they' became apprehenſive for their own 
ſafety Having, however, found means to ger 
themfelves included in a pardon, which the clergy 
had purchaſed at a great expence, they exulted in 
their ſucceſs, and extolled to the ſkies their fove- 
| als clemenc e b & g 
1 4 A F : A. D. 
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A. D. 1532. The whole kingdom was. now. ſaf- 
e qonvincen of Henry's. intention td marry. 
Anne Boleyn, in defiance. of the BF de derben, 


ri nd the obedience which the owed. 
the holy "fee. Sir Thomas More, 3 of 
making his religion ſubſervient te; his intereſt, an 
totally ndifferebe to the advancement 515 | 1 55 
tune, was overjoyed at being permitted to reſigu 
the © ſoon. after which, Wa | 

of Canterbury, paid the debt of, .ndrute-1;;; This 
was a moſt flattering circumſtance. to -Hlegrya,for 
though the cepenied prefath had been gon ced of 
the illegality of the " 


* 


ing's marriage with Cathe- 
rine, he was too much devoted to the ſee of Rome, 
to do any thing in oppoſition to the papal. power, 


Dr. Thomas Cranmer was ſoon; after appointed his 


ſucceſſor. __. 


; %% 19 nizt 901,03; eher ne ted i 
Not all the eloquence of the ſubtle, Hen conld, || 
appeal from 
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induce. Catherine to withdraw her | 
Rome; ſo that having concluded:a treaty of alli. 
ance with Francis I. he privately married Anne, 
Boleyn on the 1ath of November. 

A. D. 1533. The., queen's pregnancy, which 
ſoon after appeared, made it neceſſary fon Henry: 
to own his marriage publickly ; in conſequence of 
which it was determined in council, that Cranmet 
ſhould pronounce the ſentence of divorce. againſt; 
Catherine. The archbiſhop accordingly. repaired! 
to Dunſtable, in the neighbourhood of, which Ca- 
therine reſided, and cited her to appear before Him. 
As ſhe paid no regard to the ſummons, ſhe Was 
declared contumacious, and the primate, after ex 
amining into the merits of the cauſe, annulled che 
king's marriage with Catherine, as illegal. He 
afterwards ratified his marriage with Anne Boleyn, 
who was publickly crowned, with great ceremony; 
and magnificence. , On the yth of, September the 
new queen was delivered of à daughter, who! was 
named Elizabeth, and who afterwards governed the; 
realm with ſuch merited applauſe. Henry con- 
ferred on her the title of Princeſs of Wales, though, 
ſhe was only preſumptive heir to the crow. 
Theſe proceedings were: no ſooner known at 
Rome, than the whole conſiſtory was thrown into 
the moſt violent ferment... The king was threat- 
ened with excommunication if he did not, within 
a limited time, make atonement for the criminal 
acts he had committed. The mediation of Fran- 
cis I, whoſe ſecond. fon, the duke of, Orleans, was: 
to marry Catherine de Medicis, the pape's: neice, 


ſeemed to promiſe a fayourable. accommodation, 


Henry conſented to ſubmĩt his cauſe to the judg- 
ment of the conſiſtory, provided all e 
of the imperial party were excluded, and the pope 
ſeemed diſpoſed to comply with his requeſt. The 


court of Rome expected the king's poſitive anſwer. 
The courier not arriving on the day he was ex- 
pected, the enraged pontiff entered the conſiſtoty, 
pronounced the legality of Henry's marriage with 
Catherine, and declared him excommunicated, if 
he refuſed to acknowledge the ſentence; - IWO 


days after the meſſenger. arrived with the mo- 


tiarch's letter; hut it was then too late te remedy 


moſt devoted to the ſee of Rome, and; moſt laviſh 


able enemy. 1 


| 
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the credit of the eccleſiaſtics, eſpecially the moda 


n 


11. 
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. Dee 
king's permiſGon,., It was further enacted, i 
|pape tho. have nd mare in the alen 2 
ſhops 21 5 Pepe iected by the cy 
er, wear, tealry-ro the- King. - That ag 
ofthf biſhoprof Rome, on a uy 
count Whatever. That Peters pegœ, and 


ions, 
all. gl fations iſſued by chef court of R 
ſhould abglithed. LEhat the; arehbjhop of (v1 


| 


Po 
8 


e e ed ghb 8 

[1g 28 ; to, the,;,arghb; aP-S; viſinat 
| 1 che Ian marriage with Catherine NS 
| pM and void, and that the ſueceſſion ſhouk & 
'volye, upon the ilfe of Anne Boleyn, his. lat, 
0 atk of; axtainder was, alſo paſſe 28 1 
Barton, (commonly called 7}, 2 
and her acgomplices, for treaw, 


This female enchuflaſß ho, was ſubjec u; 
very extraordinary kind of hyſter 10 convulltons, wy 
inſtructe , by ſome <lericah impoſtors, to allong 
the character of an inſpired peiſon and to frig 
a miraculous curex in order. to attract a number q 
teculqus perſons 5g. an image gf the Virgin. 
When the, people became thoroughly perſuadet 
'of her being diyinely commiſſioned, ſhe was taught 
to declaim not only againſt the reformation, which 
ſhe called hereſy, but againſt all eecleſiaſtical in. 
novations, and ageinſt the king's divorce: , 
ſheſ even chreatened him with death if he perfil 
in his Srime, Henry, for ſome time, diſdained 90 
take any notice off this woman, conſidering he 
pretended prophecies as the effects of a diſtem- 
peted brain; but finding her ſupported not only 
by the monks, bur alſo by allithe pope's agent i 
England, he determined to proſecute her with the 
utmoſt, rigour. She and her accomplices were ac 
cordingly arreſted, and, being examined in the 
Star- Chamber, conſeſſed their guilt, and were dl 
committed to ꝓriſon. ib e 

The detection of this impoſture greatly injuri 


who ſeverely felt the weight of Henry's reſentmen. 
John Fiſher, biſhop of Rocheſter, and Sir Thons 
More, were committed to the tower, for reivlug 
to take the. oaths of allegiance and ſupremacy. 
But though Henry had renounced the pope! 


authority, he was. far from being A friend to the 
' reformers, whoſe. tenets were, notwithſtanding, a 


o2 


in its contributions, became the moſt irreconſile- 


2222. In the enſuing, parliament laws 


were enacted wholly ſubverſive: of the papal. au- 
thority, which was then declared 


be confined 


within the limits of the dioceſe 1 Roe. The 
ſtatute of Henry IV. againſt heretics, was made 
rated. No ſynod was to be convoked without the 


,A | 


| braged by gteat numbers in the kingdom. Ik 
king's book againſt Luther had gained him rept 
with, the ſcatholics, but: the contemptuous ane 
of that reformer had hurt his pride, He did 6 
therefdre, abandon the tenets of the Romiſh.faih 
though he had diſclaimed the authority of the pet 
tiff. His courtiers knew not which . religion #* 
dopt, and ſeemed exceeding cautious in oy 
their fentiments. The duke of Norfolk; and be 
diner, biſhop of Wincheſter, though the) = 
; tended to acknowledge the king's ſupremacy 5 
very rigid againſt the reformers. On my 1 
| hand, the queen, with archbiſhop Cranmer 
| tetary Cromwell, were; as! Viotent.againR def 
feflors of the Romiſn religion. In conſequent; 
' this; perſecution prevailed on both [05 * 1 
| was equally unſafe to acknowledge the pe Th 
premacy, as to embrace the tenets of Luthe. 
prior of the Carthuſian monks, the prior 1 f 
ham, Benaſe, à monk of Sido - College F ate 
Haile, vicar of eee Pf 5; wer 


denying; the 1pape's ſupnemae L 1 
many more -inſtandes of ce lie horrid eb * 
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1586. HEM 
the cloſe, of this reign; evince 


= Hh GR LCP SHE GEO we | 


— 


5 
ber 
e 
un, bot 
a they abjured the tenets of Luther, and were 
| Lak 3 for their timidity, they boldly 
| ached againſt the ſuperſtitions of the eſtabliſhed 
religion, and were condemned to 


during his imprifonmenr, a cardinal's hat ; but this 
promotion could not exempt him from puniſhment. | 
He was, at laſt, triad and condemned to laſe his 
WE life, for refuſing to take the oath of ſupremacy, 
and ſubmitted to his fate with great calmneſs and 
W fortitude. Sir Thomas More alſo fell a victim to 
= Henry's fury for the - ſame offence. When con. 

= duced to the ſcaffold, neither the ſerenity of his 
mind, no the uſual chearfulneſs of his temper, for- 
ſock him, He entreated the executioner to ſtay 
W till he had juſt put aſide his beard ; “ for (ſaid he) 
W that has never committed treaſon.” The reſolu- 
Ws tion of this great and good man will be remem- 
bered with reſpect, while the malice of his enemies 
will be recollected with abhorrence.. — 

Piul III. who had lately ſucceeded Clement VII. 
in the papacy, had flattered himſelf with being 
ble to reconcile Henry to the ſee of Rome. He 
vas more defirous than Clement himſelf to bring 
bout an accommodation. While this bulineſs 
ſeemed to wear a proſpect of ſucceſs, and terms 
voere negotiating for this purpoſe, the news of Fi- 


We facred college. A cardinal put to death for de- 
ending the rights of the holy ſee, called aloud for 
engeance on the royal aggreſſor, and the. thunder 
ol che vatican was hurled againſt him. Henry 
s cited to appear before the pope's tribunal, ex- 
onmunicated for his refuſal, his marriage with 
dune Boleyn declared illegal, his ſubjects freed 
from their allegiance, his kingdom delivered up to 
r fit invader, and his leagues with a'l catholic 
laces diſſolved. Theſe cenſures the pope, how- 
er delayed: to publiſh, till all hopes of an ac- 
n ſhould prove abortive, and till 
| ON es V. (then employed againſt the Turks and 
mn arne of Germany) ſhould be able to aſ- 
41 m in putting theſe menaces into execution. 


ders \execution.( te-kindled the reſentment of the 


OH MR WID Tt} 


i 


vances to be admitted into this lea 


1536. 279 
e. But their 


— 


rigarous perſecution of their heretical ſubje&s, or 
thoſe ho were only ſuſpected as ſuch, and their 


aſy dne of Smalcalde, where the reformers 
— the name of Proteſtants, formed a ſtrong 
to the ambition of this formidable ſovereign. 


The kings of Englan and France made ſome ad- 


| bigoted zeal for the ſupport of the antient faith, 
did not allow the German princes to place any de- 


pendence on them. A league formed upon reli- 
ments as well as of intereſts. | 110) 

A. D. 1536. During theſe religious controver- 
ſies, queen Catherine was attacked with a diſtem- 
per which put a period to her exiſtence on the 6th 
of January, in the goth year of her age. When 
her laſt moments were approaching, ſhe-wrote a 
very affecting letter to the king, whom ſhe tiled, 
ce her moſt dear lord, king and huſband.” Henry 
was greatly moved with this laſt proof of Cathe- 
rine's affection, given at ſuch a period. But very 


gion and policy required a conformity of ſenti- 


different was the behaviour of Anne Boleyn, who 
-openly. expreſſed her ſatisſaction at the death of 


Catherine, and ſeemed 2 in making it pub- 
lickly known, little thinking how ſoon ſhe was to 
be ſacrificed to the ungovernable paſſion of her hu- 
ſband. Catherine's remains were depoſited in the 


| abbey. of Peterborough, which Henry afterwards 
| converted into an epiſcopal cathedral, 


The affronts which Henry had received from 
the monks were now threatened to be repaid with 


| ample vengeance. (Conſcious of their connexion 
with the Roman ſee, they had ſtrained every nerve 
in depreciating the reformation. They declaimed, 


with the utmoſt violence, againſt the adherents of 
Luther, who, on the other hand, reproached the 
monks with. their lazineſs, ſophiſtry, and ſuperſti- 
tion. The revenues of the convents had, probably 
inſpired Henry with a deſite of appropriating them 
to bis own uſe: the deſign, however, appeared to 
him exceeding hazardous, they having been long 
conſidered as ſacred and inviolable. Some cau- 
tion was, therefore, neceſſary to be obſerved; and 
it was reſolved in council, that a general viſitation 
ſhould” be made of all the monaſteries, that a ſtrict 
inqueſt ſnould be taken of all their titles and reve- 
nues, and that the morals and regulations of the 
whole: fraternity ſhould be minutely inſpected. 
Cromwell was created vicar-general and inquiſitor- 


| general of all the monaſteries; and the reſult of 


this enquiry, by diſcovering unparalleled ſcenes of 
vice and licentiouſneſs, ſeemed to juſtify the ne- 
ceſſity of ſuch a ſalutary proceeding. Nothing was 
more eaſy than to detect theſe abuſes and enormi- 
ties; but a great number were, indeed, rather im- 
puted, than _—_ exiſted. Doubtful evidences 
were admitted as facts, calumnies were aggravated 
into proofs, and ſeveral convents of both ſexes 
were repreſented as exhibiting ſcenes of the moſt 
abandoned Fewdneſs. Violent diſſentions, the 
groſſeſt ſuperſtitions, lazineſs, effeminacy, and ig- 
norance, were among the leaſt imputations with 
which theſe ſocieties ſtood charged. The account 
of chis viſitation was publiſhed, in order to render 
them more execrable in the eyes of the nation. And 
now the firſt blow was given to theſe religious or- 
ders. The vows of the religious under the age of 
rwenty-four were cancelled, all of whom were ob- 
liged to leave their convents; while others above 
that age were lefc at their liberty of renourcing the 


cloiſter if they thought proper. The parliament, 


who were merely the tools of Henry, ſuppreſſed 
all the ſmaller monaſteries, the revenues of each 
of which did not amount to leſs than two hundred 
pounds. No leſs than three hundred and ſeventy- 
fix of theſe were accordingly aboliſhed at one time. 
Their lands were confiſcated to the king's uſe; and 

his 


| | 1111 (a. 
his yeatly revenue was” thefeby! enicreaſee to thirty\ [atm agaitiſt a prinee Wis d Tinpled tnt: 
thouſand pounds, beſides an immenſè perſonal pro- all their civil and”religious kberties. 8 


perty, which was computèd at o 
ſand pounds. pe, 


While the pa 


the convocation. Tindal's 
accurate, and was condemned to be burnt... A new 
tranſlation of the Scriptures was, therefore; pro- 
-poſed. This motion, long oppoſed by the papiſts, 
and favoured by the reformers, was at length car- 
ried; and perſons properly qualified wert engaged 
in the undertaking. brol 1:36 fer 1d. 
The decline a the Romiſni religion was, in a 
reat meaſure, owing to Henry's paſſion for Anne 

| cw who had now loſt that afcendancy ſhe for- 
merly - poſſeſſed over the king's paſſions.” | Jane 
mour, one of her maids of honour (a lady of 
ſingular beauty and merit) had newly gained his | 


affections, and, immoderate in his deſires; he did | 
| racks, as did likewiſe Vork and Hull, and Aſs 


not ſcruple to ſacrifice a wife to a miſtreſs. The 
diſpoſition of Anne Boleyn, though perfectly con- 


ſonant with virtue, was, nevertheleſs, gay and lively, 
and had, perhaps, an appearance of gallantry,which, I 
allowing for the freedoms: practiſed in the court of | 


France, where {Ee had been bred, is not to be won 
dered at. Calumny had converted her moſt inof- 
fenſive actions into crimes, and Henry, taking it 


into his head to doubt her fidelity, determined on 
the deſtruction of one Whom he had, ſo ſhort a | | 
| coming to an engagement. Perfuaded that heaven 


time before, extravagantly admired. She was, 
therefore, arreſted and accuſed of adultery and in- 
ceſt, by having had a criminal connexion with her 
brother the viſcount Rochford and others, for 
which charge there was not the leaſt ſhadow of a 
foundation. Such, however, was the ſlaviſi com- 
pliance of the parliament with the king's will, 
that, though no evidence appeared againſt her, 
ſhe was condeinned to death. She declared her 
innocence to the laſt, and, in a moſt pathetic letter 
to the king, which ſhe ſent when juſt going to aſ- 
cend the ſcaffold, ſhe ſays, © You have been con- 
« tinually raiſing me: from a private gentlewoman 
c you made me a marchioneſs; from a marchio- 
e neſs, a queen; and as you can raiſe me no higher 
ce in this world, you are this day ſending me to be 
« a faint in heaven.” She recommended to him 
her daughter Elizabeth, and received the ſtroke of 
death with the greateſt compoſure and reſolution, 
on the 19th of May; and her remains were pri- 
vately interred in the tower. 
The very next day after the execution of Anne 
Boleyn, Henry married lady Jane Seymour, ſo 
eager was he to ſatisfy his inordinate deſires. Nor 
was he content with putting Anne Boleyn to death; 
he even declared his marriage with her illegal, un- 
der pretence of her former contract with the earl 
of Northumberland, and, by this act of cruelty, 
rendered the princeſs Elizabeth illegitimate. 

The ſame obſequiouſneſs appeared in the new 
parliament as in the former. They confirmed the 
divorce of Catherine, declared the two princeſſes 
(Mary and Elizabeth) illegitimate, and adjudged 
the crown to devolve on the iſſue of the then, or 
any future, marriage of the king. 3 11 10115 

In revenge for the ſuppreſſion of the monaſte- 
ries, Henry was again excommunicated, the king- 
dom laid under an interdict, and the people ab- 
ſolved from their allegiance. In conſequence of 
this a rebellion was excited by the monks, ho per- 
ſuaded the people that it was their duty. to take up 
6.4 1 


* 


e hundred thou- 


| rliament was employed in feppreſ- 
ſing the leſſer monaſteries, an affair of great im- 
portance to the proteſtants engaged the attention of 
erſion of the Bible, 
publiſhed ſome years before, had been found in- 


— — 


] 


familiar to Henry. Thomas 


the tower, fo 


- 


[&/® 


— - 


twenty thouſand perſons aſſembled in Lincoln 
headed hy Ar ny of Bain 
but being uvnable to fefiſt & body of regia f 
(under the duke of Suffolk to oppoſe they, 85 
diſperſed! of chemfelves, of Condition of ! © 
dom: but theff leader was taken, and paid his, 
as 4 forſeit for his treaſ nt lie 
I is. inſurrection was ſuceeeded by one of ji 
greater importance in Vorkſhife, under de ni 
ence and command of done Aſtze, a gentle 0 
that country, poſſeſſed af talents ſuitect h 1 
purpoſes of rebellion: The rebels marched wg; 
che banner of the croſs}! and ftiled their enter” 
The pilgrimage of grace,“ which they Petrat 
to have undertaken for the love of God, the ft 
vice>iof: the king, the fereſtabfimment of t. 
church, and the fuppreſſio of hetttics:”? 2 70 


* 


was the effect of this. 'detaſon;” that Ate 100 
found himfeif at the head of forty  thouſin 
men. Pontefract-caſtle ſoon yielded to their a. 


compelled! ialÞ the nobility of the coutry to jon 
him, except Henry Clifford, earl of North 
berland, who defended+Skipton” caſtle againſt 4 
their attempts. 19141979} for 


The prudence of tlie duke of Norfolk, whom 
the king had ſent againſt them, with an army of 
only five chouſand men, tended to impede ther 
progreſs. Pheiriver Till, which was rendered in. 
paſſable by violent rains, had'twice'prevented their 


oppoſed their deſign, ſuperſtirion. got the better of 
their courage, and they accepted of a pardon from 
the duke of Norfolk, which the king afterwards 
confirmed. * 9102.2 e670! 2.3103 


The prieſts, in a ſhort time, re-Kindled the torch 
of diſcord at the ſhrine! of religion, and perſuaded N 
the people once more to undertake the defence of te 
their ſuperſtitious worſnip. The duke of Norfolk of 

m 


was obliged to continue in the north during the 
winter, but by the exerciſe of martial law, he en: 
creaſed, inſtead/ of abhted, the diſorders. Mut: 
grave and Treby, two gentlemen, at the head 
of eight thouſand peaſants, made an attempt ol 
Carliſle; but were dlefeated by the duke of Nor- 
folk: Muſgrave eſcaped, but Treby, and ſeventy 
of his adherents, were all hanged on the walls of 
that cit. i gl | | 
A. DB. 1537. In order to prevent any farther 
inſurrections, Henry ſent for the ring- leaders to 
court. Aſke obeyed: the ſummons, and was fa: 
vourably received but the lords Darcy and Hulley 
with ſeveral other rebel officers, refuſing obedience 
to the royal commands, were ſeized, and behead 

on Tower-Hill. Aſke, intimidated by their fat 
retired into the country without leave, and vi 
ſoon aſterwards hanged at York, 
Inured to ſlaughter, the practice of it became 
| Fitzgerald and fit 
of his uncles, who had been long impriſoned. 


r a revolt in Ireland, were order 4 


execution. The earl's youngeſt ſon Stephen, 
ever, fled. to the continent, and was engage 
cardinaF Pole, in his attempts to re: eſtabl 0 
apal authority in England. 
Epe wiſhes of the — were now happy oe 
tified by the birth of a ſon, the indiſpurpe . 
to his crown ; but his ſatisfaction received 5 1 
liderable alloy by the death of the queen i 
bed. Of all his wivrs ſhe-was'/the moſt © 


* 


tf 


by. him, ancl teſpected hy che people of 


CaaP. I | 1538. 


bility and h 


Rr” 5 much reg 1 
WY; = U company for ſeveral days. The 
115 4 melt 1 00 hy the name of Ed- 
9 ty 124 had the titles of Se of Wales, 
ſt F ardy of Cornwall, and earl of Cheſter, conferred 


A. D. 1638. This fortunate event greatly 


+, K 1 dt t of Henry's power ; 
e aggran Hemen y pO 3 
Ne 3 condyced.ro Le by his ſubjects, and his friend- 
M 1 ſolicited by the greateſt princes of Europe. 
Oe Az 150 therefore now determined on a total 7 
* bon of the monaſteries. A new viſitation o theſe 
Fo q | » elſes was ordered ' by the parliament, and guilt 
E 3 of innocence were confounded by the viſitors. 


he monaſteries were found artificial 


| t 

1 — 4 Pe 2 inventions were diſcovered for 
he fy. impoſing on the credulous. SO 

of te 4 remarkable crucifix at Boxley in Kent was 
6 bt beid in ſacred veneration. This inſtrument of 
4 TR WE :10latry, which was diſtinguiſhed by the appel- 
wifing lation of © The rood of grace,” was contrived by 
heir u. means of ſprings placed within it, to ſhake its 
d Ae bead, open its lips, and perform ſundry motions 
to Joi of the human body. This object of bigotted de- 
rthum. Lotion was broken in pieces at St. Paul's croſs, by 


i, biſhop, of Rocheſter, who expoſed the 


I 1 manner in which the deception had been practiſed, 
'whon to the conviction of a deluded croud of ſpecta- 
rmy of y tors. 


Impoſitions of this flagrant nature could not 


ie but expoſe their detected authors to public deteſ- 
d their cation and abhorrence. Henry reaped all the ad- 
heaven vantage from them he could deſire, and the 
etter k monks, finding all reſiſtance fruitleſs, conſented 
\n fron to abandon their ſanctuaries and receive penſions 


W for their ſubſiſtence. The number of monaſteries 


erwards ; 
11 diſſolved was ſix hundred and forty-five, twenty- 


le torch 


eight of which had abbots who ſat in parliament. 
rſuaded WE Ninety colleges, two thouſand three hundred and 
ence of ten hoſpitals, were demoliſhed in different parts 
Norfolk of the kingdom: and the whole confiſcated reve- 
ing tte wues amounted to the annual ſum of one hundred | 
he es: nnd fixty thouſand one hundred pounds. 

Mu. The moſt reſpected object, however, was the 
ic | heal WS brine of Thomas i Becket, which, though it had hi- 
mpt on cherto eſcaped, could not be overlooked by this 
of Nor- WS vindiftive enemy to the holy ſee. Henry could 


ot bear the thought that the memory of this arch- 
rebel to his ſovereign, ſhould be held in ſuch 
poous veneration by the. people, and his tomb 
oaded with the ſuperb, offerings of the pilgrims 


ſeventy 
walls of 


farthet 


ders 10 ho conſtantly reſorted to it. The actions of 
was fo: bhecket were recapitulated, his pretended miracles 
Huſſey, ex poſed, his name expunged from the calendar, 
edience che office for his feſtival omitted in the breviary, 
-headed lis bones burnt, and his aſhes ſcattered by the 
cir fare; Wn winds. Among other ſpoils of the ſaint, which 


ind wi enry *ppropeiatey to his own uſe, was a dia- 
11" 264 0 


ond of infinite value, preſented by. Lewis VII. 


became f France, who had made a pilgrimage to the 
ind ue Arne of St. Thomas. This jewel was ſet in a 
oned in ng and worn by Henry on his thumb. To re- 
ered for 4% oncile the. people to theſe innovations, the king 
n, hob: reed fix new biſhopricks, made ample dona- 
zoed Df ons to his courtiers, and ſettled ſalaries on ſome of 


liſh the e abbots and monks. 

oeſe violent proceedings excited the reſent- 
| 4a of the court of Rome, which vented itſelf 
ble her  <Proaches and anathemas againſt the perſon 
N conduct of Henry, who was repreſented as 
woſt facrilegious tyrant that ever diſgraced the 


0. 26, 


ility of her diſpoſition. Her loſs was 
_ by the king, that he ſecluded 


— 


HENRY | 
which he was degraded below the character of 


VIII. 1 5 39. 26 1 


Julian the apoſtate. The king eaſily recognized, 


in theſe invectives, the ſtyle of, cardinal Pole, his 


relation; and his pride and ſanguinary temper 
prompted him to revenge the inſult. The car- 
dinal, indeed, who reſided in Italy, was out of the 
reach of his reſentment. But as he was ſuſpected 
of having formed a conſpiracy againſt him, ſome 
lords, and particularly two of the cardinal's bro- 
thers, were arreſted as his accomplices: Sir Geof- 
frey de la Pole alone eſcaped with his life, by diſ- 
covering the conſpiracy. FP 

Pope Paul III. finding all hopes of a reconcilia- 
tion with Henry impoſſible, reſolved to publiſh 
the ſentence of excommunication againſt him, which 
he had hitherto ſuſpended. He uſed his utmoſt 
endeavours to exaſperate the neighbouring princes 
againſt him, and even promiſed the crown to 
James of Scotland, provided he would aſſiſt in 
dethroning Henry. But the power of the Eng- 
Iiſh monarch enabled him to ſet his holineſs at de- 
fiance, and to exact a new oath from the clergy, 
to abjure the authority of the biſhop of Rome. 
The new tranſlation of the bible was now com- 
pleated, and preſented to the king by Crom- 
well, who was of opinion, that a free toleration 
of the ſcriptures, in the vulgar tongue, would ef- 
fectually eradicate the Romitſh ſuperſtition. Henry, 
however, who was but half a proteſtant, would 
indulge the people only in a partial uſe of the 
ſcriptures, to which they were reſtricted by a pub- 
lic proclamation. This indulgence, however, was 
embraced by the reformers as a great acquiſition, 
eſpecially as the clergy, were permitted to read the 
Lord's prayer, the creed, and the decalogue in 
Engliſh. They were alſo recommended to preach 
good works, and the inefficacy of relics, roſaries, 
and other inſtruments of popery, to procure ſal- 
vation. 

A. D. 1539. Notwithſtanding the pope's ex- 
communication, and his inveteracy againſt the 
Romiſh clergy, Henry conſtantly piqued him- 
ſelf on an ardent zeal for the Catholic doctrine ; 
which he gloried in defending by diſputation as well 
as perſecution. Of all the inconfiſtencies of that 
doctrine, was, that moſt abſurd one tranſubſtantia- 
tion, which he maintained with the moſt ridiculous 
obſtinacy. One Lambert, a ſchoolmaſter, had 
maintained unorthodox opinions concerning the 
real preſence, and, being cited before the bi- 
ſhops, appealed to the king. Henry was over- 
Joyed at this opportunity of diſplaying his theolo- 

ical talents. The prelates, peers, and other per- 
Pans of diſtinction, being aſſembled in Weſtmin- 
ſter Hall, the royal e ſeated on the throne, 
challenged Lambert to defend his opinion with 
reſpect to the Euchariſt. The pedagogue ac- 
quitted himſelf in the taſk with great courage, 
but the king, aſſiſted by ten biſhops, who all en- 


gaged in the diſpute, effectually confounded the 


diſputant, after a conference of five hours. He 
concluded by propoſing to him to alter his ſenti- 
ments, or be burnt alive. Lambert, confounded, 
but not convinced, preferred the fire to the ſname 
of retracting, and periſhed with amazing reſolu- 
tion amidſt the moſt dreadful tortures. The mo- 
narch, intoxicated with the applauſe beſtowed upon 
him for his ſucceſs in this diſpute, expected a 
more implicit ſubmiſſion to his principles than 
before. To think differently from him in eccle- 
ſiaſtical matters was deemed a capital tranſgreſ- 
ſion; and he availed himſelf of the ſervility of 


Wlionity of 2 throne, Libels were publiſhed in | his parliament, 4 aa his own e 
Fey at 4 | , ſtan 
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ſtandard of orthodoxy in England. A bill was ,, told him, he hated her more than ever, th 
drawn up, and preſented to the houſe, where it paſſed || perſon was more loathſome the nearer he be 
into a law, called the bill of the fix articles, or, || proached her, and that he was reſolved nem. 
as the proteſtants juſtly ſtiled it,“ 1 he bloody {|| cohabit with her. He behaved, however 
bill.” By this act the preſence in the Eveahriſt; || Kindly to her, and diſſembled even with Ct, * 
communion in one kind; the perpetual obligation || the diſguſt he had conceived againſt him ba 
to yows of chaſtity ; the celibacy of the prieſthood; || ſhare he had taken in this tranſaction. Hp fe 
the utility of private maſſes ; and the neceſſity || created him earl of Eſſex and Knight of the a 
of auricular confeſſion, were eſtabliſhed, on pain I Cromwell harangued the parliament in his aa 
of death; fines, confiſcations, and impriſonment, {| rafter of vicar-general ; and the houſe gf a 
according to the heinouſneſs of the crimes com- thinking to pleaſe the king by Hattering his m 
mitted in breach of this law. Cranmer alone had || niſter, told him, he merited to be vicat. geg. 
the reſolution to oppoſe this bill, but when it was || of the univerſe. en. ena 
aſſed into a law, he immediatcly ſeparated from At length, however, the ſtorm broke over 
pe. wife, and the king was contented with this in- {| head of Cromwell, which the duke of Norfolk 
ſtance of his ſubmiſſion. | Gardiner contributed all in their power to a Y 
By an act yet more ſtrange, in which the par- vate. Jealous of his influence at court, they fal 
liament ſhewed themſelves equally regardleſs of || not to improve every cireumſtance to his difady 
their civil as of their religious liberties, they even [| tage. Obnoxious to the Romiſh party on * 
ve to the king's proclamation the ſame force as an of his enmity to their principles, a ſtratagem « 
act of parliament ; thus transferring the legillative f| projected to effect his ruin. They introduced C. 
wer to the crown, and totally ſubverting the therine Howard, neice to the duke of Norfolk 
ngliſh conſtitution. | | lady of exceeding beauty, at court, and aber 
Nor did the meanneſs of their condeſcenſion || ing ſhe had gained the king's affections, the dale 
ſtop here. In compliance with the king's hatred made uſe of her influence, to precipitate the fil 
to cardinal Pole, they paſſed bills of attainder, [| of a miniſter whom, in reality, he now deteſted 
not only againſt his adherents, but alſo againſt Henry readily liſtened to all the inſinuations of 
his mother the counteſs of Saliſbury, the marchio- || the duke and Gardiner, and it was determined tha 
neſs of Exeter, Sir Adrian Forteſcue, and Sir the miniſter ſhould fall a victim to the reſentment 
Thomas Dingley, without the leaſt proof of their || of the public; in conſequence of which, he vn 
guilt, The two gentlemen were executed, the, || arreſted at the council board, and cloſely com- 
marchioneſs received a pardon, and the counteſs }| mitted to the Tower. Cromwell now found him- 
was reprieved. The ſtatute of the ſix articles re- || ſelf forſaken by all the friends of his prof rity 
duced the proteſtants to deſpair, but Cranmer and || and ſupported only by Cranmer, his faithful ad. 
Cromwell ſuſpended the execution of them, and || herent in affliction. The more highly the parlia- 
the capricious monarch himſelf favoured at one || ment had flattered him, the more eager were they 
time the party he oppreſſed at another, by allow- || now to A him. He was accuſed of heref 
ing every perſon to have the tranſlation of the || and treaſon, and condemned to the Scaffold with- 
bible in his own family. out examination and without evidence. In vain 
The final deciſion of theſe religious diſputes || d1d he implore the king's clemency, a virtue tu 
feemed to depend upon Henry's choice of a fu- || which Henry was a ſtranger. The miniſter ws 
ture conſort, he having given ſeveral hints of his || executed without delay, and all his ſervices diſte- 
deſigns to enter into a new matrimonial engage- || garded or forgotten. This nobleman certainy Wl 
ment. He at firſt caſt his eyes upon a daughter || deſerved a better fate; for, though elevated fron ARRIU 
of the duke of Guiſe, but found ſhe had been be- the loweſt origin to the ſummit of human gras. 
trothed to the king of Scotland. Cromwell re- || deur, he had neither been arrogant to his inſerotm WARY 


— 


| 
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commended to him Anne of Cleves, whoſe father, || nor ungrateful to his friends. ww 
the duke of Cleves, and brother-in-law, the elec- The king became more and more enamoured of WA 
tor of Saxony, held a conſiderable rank among || lady Catherine: and Gardiner made frequent e- 
the princes of Germany. Henry had been itruck || tertainments at his own houſe, for the royal lu 
with her beauty by a flattering picture of her, || and his miftreſs, to whom he had now made offets . 


drawn by Hans Holbein; and the marriage was || of partaking a ſhare in his throne. Theſe propo- BP 
ſoon after concluded with her father's conſent, || ſals having been accepted, Henry determined w 
though contrary to the will of her brother-in-law. || procure a divorce from Anne of Cleves, and found er 
This union (had it ſubſtantially taken place) || no difficulty in obtaining a deciſion from the c. 
would have been very likely to have fruſtrated all |} vocation in his favour, They declared the mu. | 
the attempts of the catholic party, but no ſooner || riage void, on pretence that ſhe had been affan ne: 
was the princeſs introduced to him at Rocheſter, || in her youth to the duke of Lorrain; that the king it 
than, irritated at his difappointment, he ſwore || had not © inwardly” given his conſent, and d BW 
« they had ſent him a great Fanders mare.” But || the marriage had never been conſummated. Theke 
when he found that ſhe could ſpeak only German, || objections were certainly very frivolous; but B - 
which he did not underſtand, and that the charms {| the queen made no oppoſition, the ſentence of i 
of her converſation would not atone for the home- || vorce was paſſed by the clergy, and ratified by ti Bn 
Iineſs of her perſon, he would have broken off the, || parliament. Anne acquieſced in the decree 0 | 
match abruptly, had not the friendſhip of the || condition of three 'thoufand pounds a year; and! 
German princes been neceſſary to his affairs. He, patent of precedency, with the choice of lun 
therefore, determined to complete his marriage, either in France or England. . 
and told Cromwell that as matters were gone ſo This great point being obtained, and all ob 
far, he muſt e' en put his neck into the yoke. {| cles removed, Henry married Catherine Hows, 
A. D. 1540. On the (ixth of January the nup- || who was ſoon after crowned queen of Eng 10 
tials were accordingly celebrated, and the next || But this marriage, pleaſing as it was to Hent/ 
morning Cromwell was deſirous of knowing whe- || not the leaſt effect in ſoſtening his diſpobtes 
ther the king liked his ſpouſe any better. Henry | Proteſtants and papiſts were equally the gu” 
I . 1 | | 
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Kcution f 4 fpirit' not a little enſtamed by che 
ati zeal of the duke of Norfolk, and Gar- 
iſhop of Wincheſter, They executed ri- 

che ſtatutes of the ſix articles. They con- 
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adviſed him to make the king a<quainted with the 
affair. The archbiſhop not only knew the danger 


of interfering in matters of ſuch delicacy, but alſo 
the danger of 'concealing this information. He, 
therefore; reſolved to commit what he had heard to 
writing, in the form of a memorial, which he 
ſhortly after delivered into the king's own hand, 
deſiring his majeſty to peruſe it in private. Henry, 
at firſt affecting to diſbelieve the report, ordered 
the keeper of the privy- feal to examine Laſcelles, 
ho not᷑ only perſiſted in his former ſtory, but even 
brought his ſiſter to confirm it. Derham and Man- 
nock were 'accordingly! arreſted, and being exa- 
mined,” eonfeſſed their own guilt, and the queen's 
incontinency. Beſides this, they impeached the 
old lady Rockford, who had formerly been ſo in- 
ſtrumental in procuring the death of Anne Bo- 
leyn.' They aſſerted, that this lady had introduced 
one Culpepper into the-queen's bed- chamber, who 
continued with her there during the whole night, 
On the queen's firſt examination, ſhe denied the 
charge, but afterwards, finding her accomplices 
were her accuſers, ſhe confeſſed her incontinence 
before marriage, but denied her having ever diſ- 
honoured the king's bed. Three maids of ho- 
nour, however, who had been entruſted with her 
ſecrets, ſtill further corroborated her guilt, and 
ſome of them confeſſed having paſſed the night in 
the ſame bed with her and her lovers. The king 
was ſo affected at this diſcovery, that he burſt into 
a flood of teats, and bitterly lamented his misfor- 
tunes. Derham, Mannock, and Culpepper were 
convicted and executed; but Henry was reſolved 


| to throw the odium of the queen's death upon the 


rliament, who had been always ready to contri- 


bute to his ſeverities. Theſe ſervile creatures, on 


being informed of the queen's crime and confeſ- 
ſion, ſoon found her guilty, and petitioned the 


| King that ſhe might ſuffer capital puniſhment ; 


that the fame might be alſo inflicted on lady Roch- 
ford the accomplice of her debaucheries, and that 
her grand-mother, the dutcheſs dowager of Nor- 
folk, together with her father, mother, and nine 
others, as having been privy to the queen's irregu- 
larities, ſhould ſhare'in her puniſhment. It is not 
to be wondered at that the king ſhould readily com- 
ply with this petition; the conſequence of which 
was, that they were condemned to death by an 
act of attainder, which, at the ſame time, made 
it capital for any perſon to conceal the debau- 
cheries of any future queen. It was alſo enacted, 
that if the king married any woman who had 
been incontinent, taking her for a true maid, ſhe 
ſhould be guilty of treaſon, in caſe ſhe did not 
previouſly reveal her ſituation. The people di- 
verted theniſelves with this abſurd and brutal ſta- 
tute, and faid © the king muſt look out for a wi- 
dow.“ 

After all theſe laws were paſſed, the queen was 
'beheaded on the twelfth of February on Tower 
"hill, together with the lady Rochford. The queen 
was greatly pitted ; ſhe owned having led a diſſo- 
lute life before marriage; but denied, in her laſt 
moments, and with the utmoſt ſolemnity, hav- 
ing ever been inconftant after her marriage with 
the king. The public exclaimed fo loudly againſt 
the ſeverity of the act, which included ſo many of 
her accomplices, that the king did not think pro- 
per to put” them to death, though ſome of them 
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"ey F 8 es the unhappy proteſtants; who 
— 4 een n ane in the l of truth. Dr. 
e WR" Thomas Gerard, - a reforming miniſter, 
* 43 im Jerome, vicar of Stepney, were con- 
7 4 ſtake for hereſy ; but they did not 
; cs. emned to the Trae !. A | 
bordy, fer alone; three bigotted catholics/ ſhared the 
is mi, Wl me fate for denying the king's ſupremacy. | Barnes 
eden TRY theological points even at the ſtake ; 
WE} the ſheriff prefſing him on the thvocation of 
er 4 Hints, © 1 doubt, ſaic he, © Whether che ſaints 
1k »w n pray for the living; but if they can, I hope 
en. half an hour te be praying for von, and the 
failed A of the people here aſſembleg. . This indiſ- 
ad. imitate exereiſe of tyranny excited great mur- 
ccous vors among the people, and produced ſome ap- 
em ws Wl pettafite of an inſurrection. Cardinal Pole was 
ed C. I erted ; and on this ſuſpicion, the king ordered 
folk, is mother the counteſs of Saliſbury, the laſt re- 
obſew. vans of che blood-royal of Plantagenet, to be 
e de OREN | 3 
the fil ; Brgotry and enthuſiaſm had been equally em- 
leteſtl. WiMWpiojed in kindling the torch of diſcorä in Scot- 
tions of | my A8 well as England. Patrick Hamilton, a 
ned thy young man of noble deſcent, having, about the 
emmem Wear 1 527, been femt abroad to receive an educa- 
he ws ion to qualify him for the church, had imbibed 
ly com be principles of the reformed religion, and, on 
nd him. rs return to Scotland, did not ſcruple openly to 
oſperity, Wavow them. A treacherous Dominican, who had 
kful ad. ö nuated himſelf into his friendſhip, accuſed him 
e paris. before the archbiſhop of St. Andrews. He was 
nere they cccordingly ſentenced to be burnt, and fuffered 
f herefy Wi with the reſolution-of a martyr. The Dominican, | 
old with- Eprobably overcome by remorſe, ſoon after died | 
In vain diſtracted. Hamilton's martyrdom brought over 
virtue v rreat numbers of proſelytes to the proteſtant faith, 
niſter vs: mong whom was one friar Foreſt, who became 
ces diſte- en aſſiduous preacher, and, for his zealous attach- 
certainy rent to the holy fcriptures, was condemned, and 
ited from buffered death as an herenc.  - | 
nan gran- uch vas the fittration of religion in Scotland 
inferior, hen James received an invitation from Henry to 
ret him at York, which the 'Scortiſh nobility 
moured et eerſuaded him to accept. But the clergy, alarmed 
quent e- BP" the conſequences of ſuch an interview, which 
oyal lot hey feared might tend to aggtandize the nobility 
1ade offers the expence of the church, made uſe of ſuch 
eſe propo- p erful arguments, as induced him to lay aſide 
rmined w intentions. Aſter a few days delay, he ſent 
and found excuſes to Henry, who was waiting for him at 
n the col ork. An infult of this nature fired the Engliſh 
the mu. onarch with reſentment ; but his revenge was, 
n affancel lor 2 time, diverted by an event, which demanded 
at the king us teturn'to'the/capital. 0 OE 
t, and tht e A. D. 1541—2. During the king's abſence, one 
ed, The ( celles had (waited on archbifhop Cranmer in 
18; but 6 London, and from che information of this man's 
ence of 0 ln iſter, who had been à fervant to the ducheſs 
ified by ger of Norfolk, gave à very ſurprifing ac- 
decree Net of the queen's' mconmtinertey.” He avowed, 
year, d! rr The had led a very lewd life before her mar- 
of 1% er wich the king, and fad carried on a criminal 
erpondence wich two men, named Perham and 
1 all ob amo gg and that The Had continued to indulge 
e Horn n the fame guilty pleafures, fince her ele- 
Eo 4 Taush te rene. Af: WI. 7 
Kent), ah aſtoniſhed an \'Crantner com- 
EEE 
| objets. ; other members of the privy-council, who 


were long detained in confinement. 


thewn that he was abandoned to all ideas of juſtice 
and humanity, at laſt took it into his head to com- 


Henty, having thus, by various acts of tyranny, 
| pole 
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oſe a book of religion, which was to be the cole ' 
y which his ſubjects ſhould, for the future, regu- | 
late all their principles and practices. Having 
procured an act of N 
which all ſpiritual ſuptemacy was declared to he 
veſted in him, he publiſhed a ſmall volume ſoon 
after, called The Inſtitution of a Chriſtian Man,“ 
which was favourably received by the convocation, 
and voted to be the infallible. ſtandard of ortho- 
doxy. All the abſtruſe points of juſtification, 
faith, free-will, good works, and grace, were 
there defined, with a leaning towards the opinion 
of the reformers ; while the ſacraments; Which a 
few years before were only allowed to be three, 
are there extended to their original number of 
ſeven, conformable to the ſentiments of the ca- 
tholics. But the king was not long ſatisfied with 
this code of belief; for he ſoon after procured a 
new book to be compoſed, called The Eruditien 
of a Chriſtian Man,” which he publiſhed upon 
his own authority; and though this new- creed 
differed much from the former, yet he was no leſs | 
poſitive in requiring aſſent to this, than he had been 
to the former. In both theſe. books he was; very 
explicit in enforting the doctrine of paſſive; obe- 
dience; ſo that his inftitutions were not likely to 
weaken what he ſo powerfully enforced by his ſeve- 
Titles. | 1 Ty Sr: 101 
Henry now found himſelf at leiſure to revenge 
the affront offered him by the king of Scotland. 
He declared war by a manifeſto, in which after 
reproaching his nephew with having broken his 
word, with giving an aſylum to ſome rebels, and 
retaining ſome territory which belonged to his 
kingdom, he renewed his ancient pretenſions to 
the crown of Scotland, and ſummoned him to do 
him homage as his liege lord. An Engliſh army 
paſſed the Tweed at Berwick, but retreated on the 
firſt approach of the enemy. James was eager to 
purſue them; but the nobility, reſenting the prefe- 
rence he had ſhewn to the clergy, refuſed to aſſiſt 
him. A body of ten thouſand men, commanded : 
by lord Maxwell, were defeated at Solway by the 
Engliſh ; an event which threw James into a Jofpair- 
ing condition, and the grief of which ſhortly, put an 
end to his life. Hearing, juſt before his death that his 
queen was delivered of a daughter, he lamented 
the approaching miſeries of his kingdom; of which, 
ſaid he, © Henry will make himſelf maſter either 
by arms or marriage.” 474 PÞ 
The death of James, and birth of a daughter, 
ſole heireſs of a kingdom, whoſe friendſhip; was of 
ſo much importance to England, gave a new turn 
to the deliberations of the Engliſh councils... In- 
ſtead of exaſperating the Scots, by availing them- 
ſelves of the benefits of the late victory, the Eng- 
liſh adopted a ſcheme {or uniting the two king- 
doms by a marriage between Edward, prince of 
Wales, and Mary the infant queen of Scotland. 
A. D. 1543. The Scottiſh priſoners, who had 
been ſet at liberty in conſequence of this new pro- 
ʒjected alliance, found, on their return, their coun- 
try involved in confuſion, James Hamilton, earl 
of Arran, preſumptive heir to the crown, next to 
the princeſs, was a nobleman of a ſlender capacity 
and pacific᷑ diſpoſition, not at all calculated to rule 
the helm of ſtate in thoſe turbulent times. He 
was, however, perſuaded by the proteſtants, to 
| whom he was attached, to claim the regency by | 
virtue of his proximity of blood. The, earl liſ- 
tened to their arguments, and reſolved to demand 
it at the meeting of the next parliament. He 


| 


| 
| 
| 
| 


this purpoſe, in popul: 
x ton, ꝓhbliſned the late king's will ſoon after 
| ceaſe, , in which that prince had, left the go en. 


Arran.) 


He was alſo flattered with the hopes of eſpouling 


Mary, of [aſcending the throne of Scotland in pre 


forces in order to reſcue the young queen out 6 


lined, or not ſtrong enough to contend with ub 


Lenox, deſired Francis to recall him; but the eat, 


ENEGAND. .*:1544 Boch 
was ſtrongly oppoſed. by the catholic fg. 
headed by cardinal Beaton, archbiſhop of os 
drews, and: primate of Scotland, à prelate of 
opular manners, and! a perſecuting ſpirit, g., 
his 
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ment to him in conjunction with, the earls of . 
gyle, Huntley and Murray, Ry; virtue of thy; 
ſtrument, whieh the - ambitious, churchman iz ſad 
to have forged, he took poſſaſſion of the goyg,. 
ment; and, having joined his intereſt with tha y 
the queen dowager, ſiſter to the duke of Guiſ 
he obtained the conſent of the convention of the 
ſtates, and excluded the pretenfions of the earl of 
be ; 11. 36 

His power, however, was but of ſhort exiſten 
The majority of the parliament declared in iron 
of Arran, and the cardinal was committed to pri 
ſon. A negotiation was immediately entered hn 
with Sir Ralph Sadler, the Engliſh ambafſado- 
and a treaty of marriage was concluded, by which 
it was agreed, that the queen ſhould continue in 
Scotland till ſhe was ten years of age, when fie 
ſhould be ſent to England for education, and thy 
Scotland, , notwithſtanding this union, . ſhould fil 
retain its laws and privileges. But Beaton having 
found means to eſcape from priſon, ſtirred up the 
clergy againſt this treaty, and awakened the nz 
tural antipathy of the Scots againſt the Engl: 
ſo that, inſtead of the propoſed union, a wx 
ſeemed likely to take place, between the two king, 
doms, in which Francis engaged. to ſupport the 
iatereſt of Scotland. Aer F 
The French king, however, being engaged in! 
war with the Emperor, was little able to tulfil hi 
engagement. Matthew Stewart, earl of Leno, 
was then at the French court, and Francis, know 
ing his hereditary enmity to the family of Hamil 
ton, by whom his father had been murdcred, per- 
ſuaded him to return home, and aſſiſt the queen- 
mother and the cardinal, promiſing to ſend alte 
him a ſupply of pecuniary and military ſuccours 
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the queen dowager, and, in caſe of the dea d 


ference to the earl of Arran, whole legitimacy vn 
diſputeable. Lenox, allured by theſe expectations 
agreed to the propoſal, and on his arrival in his ft. 
tive country, exerted all his endeavours to break of 
the marriage treaty. He aſſembled a number 


the hands of the regent, who being either not i- 


enemies, agreed to an accommodation. The 12 
and cardinal having now no farther occaſion 


his caſtle at Dug: 
barton, and the following, year threw himſelt 19 
the arms of the Engliſn. 


aware of their deſign, retired to 


In about a twelve month after the death of g * 
late queen, Henry married his ſixth and Jal 7 # * 
Catherine Parr, widow of the late Neville, f - 

Latimer, who was allowed to be a woman of d, E 
cretion and virtue, and well affected to 5 po 5 
teſtant cauſe. But this event did not put a 1 In 
the perſecutions of the times. Anthony Pert the 
a. prieſt, Robert Teſtwood, a ſinging wo f. wh 
Henry Fulmer, a taylor, were, at Sine Fe = 
gation, burnt at Windſor for hereſy. e 
biſhop's = ſecretary was executed for deaf * 
the king's ſupremacy. | „„ eee 

A. D. 1544. The winter ſcaſon having pup dt: 


. 1 p 
= . 


Fading AP. I, 1545. 5 | . 
St, Ay: Jod to military operations, Henry called a 
te of up, ent, when the princeſſes Mary and Eli- 
it. bes 3 wy” od reſtored to their rights. of ſucceſſion ; 
er Hide Z beth we: d not ſuffer the ſtatute, which 

| c the king Wore " 

JOverns cd their illegitimacy, to be reverſed. As 
S of Ar. =_ as the ſeaſon would permit a fleet and army 
f thisin =_ itted out to invade Scotland. The former 
n is er ded by Dudley lord Liſle, and the lat- 

5; comman > 

gOvVerns WE: by the earl of Hertford. The troops landed 

that of | Leith, which town they took, and thence 
f Cui, = Edinburgh, and ſet that city on fire, 
on of Wroceeded to ＋ 4e 

ot the Wl bor plundering the inhabitants. The regent and 

cal of We dinal, unable to oppoſe them, retired to Stir- 

f After burning the towns of Haddington and 
xillenc | 2m the forces were withdrawn ; for Henry 
1 faroy E aving, in conjunction with the emperor, formed 
to pri $3 deſign for an invaſion of France, was deſirous 
tered ing Wl f employing his whole army in that expedition. 
5. in conſequence of this plan, they had agreed 
which march directly to Paris, and without entering 
"ine n on any ſiege, to proceed from thence to the en- 
woe te re conqueſt of the kingdom. But fortunately 
and tha WW Ur the French king, the emperor had taken the 
og Wl ad before Henry landed at Calais, and without 
- n aiting for his ally, had ſet down before Luxem- 
| Ka ine urg and taken poſſeſſion of the place, Com- 
E 1b. eercy on the Meuſe, and Ligny alſo, ſoon ſurren- 
wy * Wicred, but at St. Dezier on the Maine, he met 
Sick lng. ich a powerful reſiſtance from Monſ. Sancerre the 

| Overnor. N 

PPort While the emperor was thus employed, Henry 
ag Wanded at Calais, and hearing of Charles's ſuc- 
füll cs, determined to follow his example, and ac. 
1 Kcordingly inveſted Montreuil and Boulogne. Theſe 
is. know, eeges produced delays; and Charles, finding the 
F Ham. Walon ſo far advanced, that the ſcheme of ſubdu- 
red, per Wing France would be likely to prove abortive, con- 
he queen. Wi Wcluded a ſeparate. peace with Francis. In conſe- 
ſend a auence of this treaty, the count de Buren, who 
ſaccous, d joined the Engliſh army, withdrew his forces, 
 eſpoulng BM and Henry was compelled to raiſe the fiege of 
© deach of RR ontreuil, and return to England, where he found 
nd in pr. WR his ſubjects ready to offer him their accuſtomed 
imacy ws RP (lation, and to praiſe him for an enterprize in 
pectalo WM hich he had laviſhed away great ſums of money, 
1 in his u nd from which not the leaſt benefit could be 
0 break of derived. | 
number b A. D. 1545. Francis, whoſe thoughts were 
een out urned towards the diſtreſſing of Henry, employed 
her not i: e whole winter in equipping a fleet to invade the 
4 with bis Coaſt of England. They ſailed the beginning of 
The que WA uly, and proceeded towards the Engliſh fleet then 
ccaſion l riding at St. Helens. But being unable to do any 
ut the ea, execution againſt them, they landed on the Iſle of 
le at Dum Night, and committed dreadful ravages, till they 
incl um ere driven back to their ſhips, by the militia of 


e country. 


eath.of 5 Haine the expences of the war too great for 
id laſt ue um to ſupport, Henry again applied to the par- 
eville, lol ment, and obtained a ſmall ſubſidy. But this 
nan of det being ſufficient he ſolicited aſſiſtance from 
to the po: the clergy, who (as uſual) were found to be 
ut a ſtop ere liberal than the laity; which made the 
y Pero eee obſerve, that, on the ſuppreſſion of 
man, . e the king had killed the hen 
iner's 4, Ty rought him the golden eggs.” But, te- 
| And u. f Wi as the parliament had been of their own 
for denWo IF they were amazingly profuſe with what did 

2 3 ong to them. They granted to Henry all 
ing Venues of the univerſities, chapels, and hoſ- 


tals ; dh. : f 
4 3 but the king took care to inform the uni- 
erhties, that he di 


ir endowments, 
No. 27. 


d not intend to encroach upon 


NT 


—— 


A. D. 1546. No ſooner was the campaign 
opened for which the parliament had voted ſome 
lupplies, than an accident happened. which 
afforded the Engliſh little hopes of ſucceſs. The 
earl of Surry, who commanded Henry's forces in 
Boulogne attempting to intercept a convoy of pro- 
viſions going to the fort of Outre Eau at the en- 
trance of that harbour, was compelled to return 
with ſome loſs without effecting his purpoſe. Yet, 
not intimidated by his unſucceſsful effort, he at- 
tacked the marſhal de Biez, who was eſcorting a 


much larger convoy. In this attempt he again 


miſcarried, and ſuſtained a loſs of about eight 
hundred men killed on the ſpot, and cne hundred 
and twenty taken priſoners, among whom was 
Sir Edward Poynings. 

Theſe misfortunes, added to Henry's natural 
decay, which boded his approaching diſſolution, 
inclined him to liſten to terms of accommodation, 
and a peace was once more eſtabliſhed, in which 
the emperor and the Scots were included. Thus 
ended a war which coſt Henry upwards of one 
million three hundred and forty-three thouſand 
pounds, without gaining any material advantage ; 
and ſimilar to this was the ſucceſs of almoſt all 
Henry's expeditions, 

Among other alterations in the form of public 
worſhip, Henry now permitted the Litany to be 
read in Engliſh, and ordered that the following 
words ſhould be added; “ to be delivered from 
the tyranny of the biſhop of Rome, and all his 
deteſtable enormities.” Cranmer endeavoured to 
make farther innovations in favour of the proteſ- 
tants, but Gardiner, then at the emperor's court as 
ambaſſador from England, wrote to inform the 
king, that if he carried his oppoſition againſt the 
catholic faith any farther, the emperor would break 
off all correſpondence with him. The archbiſhop 
himſelf was at the brink of deſtruction at court. 
He had, at this time, loſt a ſincere and powerful 
friend by the death of Charles Brandon, duke of 
Suffolk, brother-in-law to the king, a nobleman 
of diſtinguiſhed merit, and who, according to 
the teſtimony of Henry himſelf, had never ſpoken 
a word to the prejudice of any one. The enemies 
of Cranmer, hiding their malice under the maſk 
of orthodoxy, endeavoured to ruin him as a con- 
cealed heretic. This ſo dangerous an accuſation 
did not, however, for the preſent, ſucceed, a cir- 
cumſtance the more ſingular, as thoſe times pro- 
duced the moſt ſhocking inſtances of perſecution. 

Anne Aſcue, a beautiful young woman, highly 
eſteemed, and honoured by the friendſhip even of 
the queen herſelf, was accuſed of having in con- 
verſation expreſſed her diſbelief of the doctrine of 
the real preſence. The menaces of biſhop Bonner 
drew from her an imperfect recantation, with which 
he was not ſatisfied. Being thrown into priſon, 
and animated, rather than diſcouraged, by this ri- 
gour, ſhe wrote to the king, telling him, that in 
the myſtery of the Euchariſt, ſhe confirmed her be- 
lief to the words of Chriſt, and the doctrine of 
the church ; but not being able to admit that ſenſe 
of it which his majelty gave, ſhe expected her ene- 
mies would make a crime to him of her letter. 
The chancellor Wriothelley was ſent to interrogate 
her on the correſpondencies ſhe had at court. 
Amidſt all the torments of the rack, ſhe kept 
the ſecret with unſhaken conſtancy. After diſlo- 


| cating her limbs by the torture, they carried her 


to the place of execution, where, not being able 
to prevail on her to recant, ſhe was burnt alive. 
Three other unhappy perſons, executed at the ſame 


' / 


236 1547. HISTORY or 
and for the ſame cauſe, imitated her courage, and 
gloried in their ſufferings. | 

The queen now ſaw herſelf on the point of be- 
ing ſacrificed to her huſband's dogmatical zeal. 
Henry was now grown very corpulent, and was 
afflicted with an ulcer in his leg, that encreaſed 
his natural peeviſhfieſs. 
duity of Catherine, on this occaſion, were remark- 
able. The king's favourite topic was theology, 
and Catherine was frequently obliged to diſcuſs 
the moſt abſtruſe tenets of religion with him. In 
the heat of one of theſe converſations ſhe ſuffered 
too much of her ſentiment to appear. The ſuſ- 

icion of hereſy awakened all the native crueity 
of Henry's heart. Gardiner and the chancellor 
envenomed the wound. They perſuaded the king 
to have articles of impeachment drawn up againſt 
her, which were ſoon after brought for him to 
ſign. The fatal paper, being luckily dropt by 
the chancellor, was found by one of the queen's 
friends, and put into her hands. Senſible of her 
danger, ſhe exerted all her prudence to avert 
the ſtorm. She accordingly paid her uſual viſit 
to the king, and found him in a more ſerene diſ- 
poſition than ordinary. The converſation turning 
on religious ſubjects, Henry challenged her to main- 
tain her uſual arguments. To this ſhe replied, that 
ſuch profound ſpeculations were above her com- 

rehenſion, and in her opinion very ill adapted to 
the imbecillities of her ſex. Thar ſhe had, indeed, 
engaged in ſuch ſpeculation with him, merely to 
divert his pain, and profit by his inſtructions: to 
effect this, ſhe had made uſe of arguments, which 
ſhe knew when ſhe uſed them were far from being 
concluſive. © And is it ſo, ſweetheart ? replied 
Henry ; then, by St. Mary, we are friends again.” 
After which, embracing her with great tenderneſs, 
he diſmiſſed her with aſſurances of his kindneſs 
and protection. 

The next day as the royal pair were walking in 
the palace garden, the biſhop of Wincheſter, who 
was a ſtranger to this reconciliation, appeared with 
a guard to ſeize the queen, and convey her to the 
tower. The king no ſooner ſaw him approach, 
than taking him aſide, he was obſerved to ſpeak 
to him in an angry tone of voice. The queen 
was greatly alarmed on overhearing the terms 


knave, fool, and beaſt frequently repeated. On 


the prelate's retiring in great confuſion, the queen 
generouſly interpoſed to appeaſe the king's reſent- 
ment: but Henry replied, ** Poor foul ! you know 
not how little that man is intitled to your favour.” 
The queen was very cautious in future of incur- 
ring her huſband's diſpleaſure, and Gardiner never 
more recovered the king's good opinion. 

A. D. 1547. Though Henry's health was de- 
clining very faſt, his implacable cruelties were not 
the leſs frequent. Theſe were indiſcriminately 
exerciſed on proteſtants and catholics. The laſt 
objects of his groundleſs ſuſpicton were the duke 
of Norfolk and his ſon the earl of Surry. The latter 


excelled in all the military exerciſes, encouraged : 


the arts by his practice and example, and was the 
firſt whoſe poctry brought our language to any de- 
gree of retinement. Theſe qualifications, how- 
ever, were no ſecurity againſt Henry's ſuſpicions ; 
the earl had dropt ſome expreſſions of * 
againſt the king's miniſters, on being removed 
ſrom the government of Boulogne; and the whole 
family was become obnoxious tow the late incon- 
tinency of Catherine Howard. Private orders were 
therefore given for arrciting father and fon, which 


I N 


The tenderneſs and aſſi- 


E NGL AN P. 


friend, charged him with infidelł ty 


| terror of all, and the tormentor of himſelf ; is 


found againſt the duke of Norfolk, it being 


| ſpeedy death was inevitable. 


being carried into execution, they were both the | 


| 1547: Boot 
ſame day committed to the tower. Surry, .. 
a commoner, his trial was the more expedit 
and as to proofs, there were many informer, 
enough to betray the intimacies of private 
dence, and all the connection of conſan by 
The ducheſs dowager of Richmond, Sur m 
ſiſter, was among the number of his . 
and Sir Richard Southwell, his moſt ks | 
to 
It ſeemed, at this dreary period; as if Al fo 
honour had fled out of the nation; Surry 4," 
the charge, and challenged his accuſer to * 
combat. This favour was refuſed him; and 155 
alledged that he had quartered the arms of > 
ward the Confeſſor on his eſcutcheon, which 
of itſelf ſufficient to convict him of pita 
the crown. To this he could make no reply; + 
indeed, no anſwer would have availed him; 10 
neither parliament nor juries, during this * 
ſeem to be guided by any other will than has 
the crown. This young nobleman was, therefor 
condemned for high treaſon, notwithſtanding ki 
eloquent and ſpirited defence; and the ran 
was ſoon after executed upon him on Tower-kil 
The duke, in the mean time, endeavoured: t 
ſoften the king by the moſt fubmiſſive letters; hy 
the monſter's hard heart was rarely ſuſceptible of 
tender impreſſions. The parliament meeting © 
the fourteenth of January, a bill of attainder was 


thought he could not ſo eaſily have been conyis. 
ed on a fair hearing by his peers. The only crime 
alledged againſt him was, that he had once (aid 
the king was ſickly, and could not hold out long; 
and that the kingdom was likely to be torr be 
tween the contending parties of different perſu. 
ſions. Cranmer, though for many years engaged 
in oppoſite party to Norfolk, would have no {lure 
in the unjuſt proſecution ; but retired to his ſen 
at Croydon. The death warrant, however, ws 
made out, and immediately ferit ro the lieutenant 
of the Tower. The duke prepared for death 
and the next morning was to be his laſt ; but u 
event of greater conſequence to the kingdom u- 
tervened, and prevented his execution, 

| The king had been, for ſome time, approach. 
ing faſt towards his end; and for ſcveral days 
all thoſe about his perſon plainly ſaw that hs 
The diſorder in hs 
leg was now grown exceeding painful, which, 
added to his monſtrous corpulency, rendered hin 
unable to move, Ever ſtern and ſevere, he ws 
now become outrageous. In this ſtate he had con. 
tinued for near four days before his death, the 


1 


courtiers having no inclination to make an enem) 
of him, as they were more ardently employed i 
conſpiring the deaths of each other. Thus, the: 
fore, was he ſuffered to ſtruggle, none of his do- 
meſtics having the courage to warn him of Iu 
approaching end, as, in the courle of this reigh; 
perſons had already been put to death for fore 
telling the death of the king. At laſt, Sir 1 
thony Denny undertook to diſcloſe to bim the 
dreadful ſecret; and, contrary to his uſual cu 
tom, he received the tidings with an expreſſion 
reſignation, His anguiſh and remorſe, at tis 
time, were beyond conception ; he deſired tha 
Cranmer, might be ſent . but, before the 7 
rival of that prelate he was ſpeechlels. Crd 
entreated him to give ſome ſign of lis * 
the faith of Chriſt; upon which he ſqueezed We 


| | | $th df 
hand, and immediately expired, on che lau 
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cat. I. 1547+ ib H 4 mb 
r a reign of thirty ſeven years an 
January, Ae and in the fifty-ſixth year of his age; 
=” be character of this monarch may be but col- 
WS. from his actions. His conduct was ſo to- 
f 11 inconſiſtent with itſelf in the different periods 
3 of 1 life, that it is very difficult, i not impoſ- 
1 bie to deſcribe. In his youth he was ſincere, 
= n and liberal ; in his advanced years, he grew 
Nope ard, rapacious, and, withal, ſo exceſſively cruel, 
1 3 he ſeemed to delight in the blood of his ſub- 
SK © The gratification of his ſenſual and brutal 
1 ettes appears to have been the ultimate ob- 
& of his purſuits, for to this he ſacrificed every ob- 
[ation of juſtice, every feeling of humanity. And 
Ir is reported, that he reproached himſelf when 
4 ing, © with having ſpared no woman in his luſt; 
vr man in his anger.“ 
With all his vices and imperfections, however, 
pe boldly rejected a laviſh ſubjection to the ſee of 
Nome, and by that means laid the foundation of 
religious, and, in the end, of civil liberty; never- 
beließ, even in this laudable work, he ſeems to 
te been actuated rather by the impulſe of his 
Vicious and unruly paſſions, than by the motives 
f conſcience and religion, from whence we may 
raw this concluſion, that divine wiſdom, by 
Beans undiſcoverable to human underſtanding, 
Ind in a courſe highly improbable to human 
&-2ſon, frequently accompliſhes the moſt gracious 
Purpoſes and benevolent deſigns. 


nemarkable Occurences during the reign of 
1 Henry VIII. 


4 1 The art of gardening firſt brought into England from the 
Netherlands. . 
510 Hats for men made.in London, before which they wore 
cloſe knit woolen caps. 
512 The royal navy office eſtabliſhed. 
St. Paul's ſchool founded by Dr. Collet. 
$13 Benefit of clergy with reſpe& to murderers and felons, as 
alſo the claim of ſanctuary, aboliſhed, 
$514 This year an act was paſſed that no ſurgeon ſhould fit on 
| junes, or be liable to ſerve pariſh offices. 
$516 This year there happened a long froſt, which was ſo ſe- 
3 yere that all kinds of carriages paſſed over the Thames 
$ on the ice, 

1 The ſweating ſickneſs raged with great violence in Eng- 
4 land, and, in general, carried off the diſeaſed within 
three hours. In ſome towns half the people were 
ſwept away ; and the terms were adjourned from Lon- 
don for more than a year, 

Courts of conſcience firſt inſtituted in London. 

£18 The College of Phyſicians in London inſtituted, 

9 Six men and a woman burnt at Coventry for teaching 

their children the Lord's Prayer, ten Commandments, 
and the Creed, in the vulgar tongue. 

20 Chocolate firſt brought to England. 

& Muſkets firſt uſed in the Engliſh army, and bows and 
arrows laid aſide. 


WS: A great dearth in England, when wheat ſold for 208. a 
| quarter, | 5 
The ſea over-flowed the dykes of Holland. deſtroyed 72 
D villages, and above 100,000 people periſhed. 
: The damaſk roſe firſt brought into England by Dr. Lin- 
; acre, the king's phyſician, 
5 This year there happened fo ſevere a froſt, after great 
I winds and rains, that many people loſt the uſe of their 
limbs, and others periſhed with cold. : 
Whitehall built by Cardinal Wolſey. 
Pipins this year brought to England. 


Hops firſt brought to England, and uſed i i 
Carp firſt w to England. n 


ps hoy oe the bag ickneſs raged with great violence 

_ St. James's palace built. 

© firſt portable clock or watch made. | 

1 * ſecretary of ſtate firſt eſtabliſhed. | 
Ver: "gt from the ifle of Zant, belonging to 


R XY Fit. _ 
| .1535 Braſs cannon firſt caſt in England. 
Etching on copper with aqua fortis firſt diſcovered. 

1538 Pariſh regiſter firſt kept. : 

1539 Pipes of lead for the conveyance of water invented, 

1540 Cherries and apricots firſt planted in England. 5 
The uſe of quickfilver diſcovered in refining filver ore. 

1542 This year there happened a great mortality, and ſuch a 

| drought, that the ſmall rivers were entirely dried up, 

and the river Thames was ſo dry, as to be paſſable in 
many places on foot. 


Pins firſt made in England. Before this art was diſcover- 
ed, the ladies uſed wooden ſkewers. 


1543 Mortars and cannons were this year firſt caſt in iron, and 
made at Buckſtead in Suſſex. 


The litany in Engliſh firſt ordered to be uſed in churches. 
1544 Piſtols firſt uſed by the horſe. 


Preſſing for the ſea ſervice a criminal puniſhment. One 
Read, an alderman of London, was preſſed, and ſent 


on board the fleets in foreign parts, for refuſing to pay 
a fax levied on him by the king. 


1545 Falſe accuſers burnt in the face with an F. 


1540 2 ſtews ſuppreſſed; which were before allowed by the 
ate: 


This year one William Foxley fell aſleep, and did not 


awake for 14 days and nights, after which he lived 41 
years, 


Henry VIII. was the firſt king of England; who took 
the title of majeſty, before which the ſovereigns were 
addreſſed by the title of my liege, your highneſs, or 
your grace, 


The moſt diſtinguiſhed perſonages for learning 
and ſcience, in this reign, were the following : 

Henry Howard, earl of Surry, one of the great- 
eſt ornaments of this king's court, though the 
moſt unprovoked object of his cruelty. He was, 
as has been already mentioned, famous for the 
tenderneſs and elegance of his poetry. 

Archbiſhop Warham excelled as a divine, a 
lawyer, and a ſtateſman, though ſupplanted in 
the king's favour by Wolſey. Eraſmus makes 
mention of this prelate, whom he eſteemed as a 
perfect model of the epiſcopal character. He died 
on the 23d of Auguſt, 1532. 

John Collet, dean of St. Paul's, was one of 
thoſe great men who contributed to the revival 
of learning in England. No higher teſtimony need 
be given of the merit of Collet, than his great 
intimacy with Eraſmus. There was a remarkable 
ſimilitude of manners, of ſtudies, and of ſenti- 
ments in religion, between theſe illuſtrious men, 
who ventured to withdraw the veil of ignorance 
and ſuperſtition, and expoſe both in their genuine 
colours, to the eyes of the world ; and to prepare 
the minds of the Engliſh for that reformation in 
religion, and the reſtoration of learning, which 
ſoon after followed. Collet, Lynacre, Lilly, 
Grocyn, and Latimer, were the firſt that revived 
the literature of the ancients in England, He 
founded St. Paul's ſchool, and died 1519. 

William Tindale, canon of Chriſt church, Ox- 
ford, and deſervedly ſtiled the Engliſh apoſtle, 
was the firſt that tranſlated the Greek Teſtament 
into Engliſh. This work appeared in 1526; and 
three or four years after, he publiſhed an Engliſh 
tranſlation of the Pentateuch from the original 
Hebrew, and intended to have gone through the 
reſt of the Old Teſtament ; but his attempt pro- 
voked the Catholic clergy, and he was burnt for 
| hereſy at Wilford, near Bruſſels, in 1536. 

Sir Thomas More was a great maſter of the 
elegant learning of the antients. His Utopia, a 
kind of political romance, which gained him the 
higheſt reputation as an author, is an idea of a 
perfect republic, in an iſland ſuppoſed to be newly 
Cine in America, He was beheaded, as we 


7 —— and firſt planted in England. 


roſe, and ſeveral ſorts of plumbs from Ital 
were drought and planted by lord Cr NT 

, omwell. | 
ves firſt Introduced into Sees, a 


have already mentioned, for denying the King's 
ſupremacy on the ſixth of July, 1535 
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Acceſſion of Edward VI. The earl of Hertford (afterwards duke of Somerſet) made Protect; 1 
duke ſupports the cauſe of the reformation. Marches againſt the Scots, and obtains a compleat Vitor 
Returns to London, and immediately ſummons a parliament, who paſs many wholeſome law, perl. 
cularly in favour of the reformation. Farther wars with the Scots. Lord Seymour, brother to the Pr. 
tector, committed to the Tower, and afterwards beheaded. Inſurreftions in different parts F the kim. 
dom, particularly in Norfolk, where the inſurgents were headed by one Kett, a Tanner. The ** 
tions ſuppreſſed, and a general amneſty publiſhed by the Protector. Wars with the Scots and Frech 

he duke of Somerſet committed to the Tower. Is deprived of his proteRBorſpi, 

and his eftate forfeited; but, from his ſubmiſſive behaviour, is ſet at liberty, and re-admitted n % 
council-board. A treaty of peace between England and France. The duke of Somerſet accuſed of ty. 
ſpiring againſt the lives of ſeveral privy-counſellors, for which be is tried, condemned, and execyy4 

The duke of Northumberland obtains great power in the adminiſtration, and prevails on the king 10 f. 

clude the two princeſſes, Mary and Elizabeth, from the ſucceſſion to the throne, Death and charggy 


Diſſentions at home. 


of Edward VI. 


A. D. Ms this young prince was appointed to 
1547. the ſucceſſion by his predeceſſor when 
he ſhould attain to the age of eighteen years, and 
as he was then only turned of nine, his guardian- 
ſhip, together with that of the realm, was com- 
mitted in truſt to ſixteen executors to be aſſiſted 
occaſionally by the advice of twelve counſellors. 
On a general aſſembly of theſe executors and coun- 
ſellors, the earl of Hertford was choſen protector, 
with only one diſſentient voice, (that of the chan- 
cellor Wriotheſley,) and ſo declared accordingly ; 
but reſtricted from acting without the concurrence 
of the other parties. When theſe matters were 
adjuſted, various promotions were made in the 


late earl of Hertford, was likewiſe appointed trea- 
{urer and mareſchal, and baron Sudley, admiral of 
England. 

Somerſet, for private reaſons, had ſuppreſſed his 
attachment to the cauſe of the reformation, till 
the death of Henry VIII. but now he openly de- 
clared in favour of the ſame, and embarked moſt 
cordially with others in correcting the abuſes of the 
Romiſh ſuperſtition, and adopting many of the 
doctrines, which tended to ſubvert the authority 
of the Roman pontiff. The cauſe of the reforma- 
tion was alſo eſpouſed by the primate, the arch- 
biſhop of York, the biſhops of Lincoln and Ely, 
and doctors Ridley and Latimer, who were by this 
time releaſed from priſon. 

Prompted by the ſame motive, he extended his 
views of reformation to foreign countries; and 
from the ſame laudable zeal appointed viſitors to 
examine the churches in Gerinany, and empowered 
them to aboliſh certain abules. | 

Nor was he leſs attentive to military atchieve- 
ments, than religious reformation; for after taking 
the neceſſary ſteps for the promotion of the latter, 
he began to make preparations for an invalion 'of 
Scotland, reſolving to proſecute that ſcheme, the 
execution of which, the late king had recommend- 
ed with his dying breath. However, at the deſire 
of the French ambaſſador, he conſented to try the 
effect of a negotiation before he commenced hoſti- 
lities ; this, however, proving abortive, he entered 
Scotland with a numerous army ; but as he found 
the governor was prepared to meet the attack at the 
head of a force vaſtly ſuperior, and poſted in a 


5 


ſituation much more advantageous, than that of 
2 


TT 


- 


the Engliſh army, Somerſet determined to recon- 
noitre the Scottiſh camp, when judging it impric. 
ticable to make an attempt with any probability of 
ſucceſs, he ſent a meſſage to the earl of Arm, 
with propoſals of accommodation, 

The leaders of the Scottiſh army imputing thi 
conciliating propoſal to motives of puſillanimit, 
reſolved to avail himſelf of thoſe diſtreſsful circum. 
ſtances of the enemy. Underſtanding that the 
Engliſh were in motion, they croſſed the river Elke, 
and advanced into the plain. The Scottiſh arm 
was marſhalled in three bodies, the earl of Angu 
commanded the van, the earl of Arran the cen- 
ter, and Huntley, the regent, conducted the rear, 
Their cavalry conſiſted only of light horſe, which 
were ſtationed on their left flank, interlined with 
ſome Iriſh archers, brought over for this ſervice by 
the earl of Argyle. 3 1 

The diſpoſition of the Scots, inſpired Somerſet WE 
with freſh courage; and as the Engliſh, from ſi- 
perior proweſs, generally conquered 1n regular en- 
gagements, he was fluſhed with aſſured hopes dt 
victory. He formed his van on the left, farthel 
from the ſea, upon an aſcent, where he ordered then 
to remain, until the enemy ſhould approach; be 
drew up his main body, and his rear towards the 
right; and beyond the van he poſted lord Gray, a 
the head of the men at arms, and directed him t0 
flank the Scots, but not till the front of both ar 
mies ſhould be engaged: ſo, that by this mane 
vre_while the enemy were advancing, they were of 
ſailed by the artillery from the Engliſh ſhips, lor 
Graham was killed, and the highlanders thrown 109 
ſome confuſion ; when the lord Gray, obſervi"s 
their ſituation, neglected his orders, quitted 8 
poſt, and, at the head of his heavy armed horte 
tacked the Scottiſh infantry, hoping to decide! 
action by one vigorous effort. But this galant 
tention of lord Gray was fruſtrated by the ny 
vention of a moraſs, behind which ſome 7 0 
enemy's infantry were placed in ambulh, an 
annoyed the Engliſh cavalry with their ſpear 
lord Gray was wounded, his men routed, and: 1 
ſtandard in great danger of being loſt; 2 * 
the Scots been furniſhed with cavalry to le 
the advantage, a total overthrow of the Eng 
muſt have enſued. oxertt 

Notwithſtanding this repulſe, Somerſet g 
himſelf boldly in rallying his diſperſed i 
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4 IAP. II. * f ; 9 
3 Mile other commanders diſcovered equal {kill and 
: 2 which the horſe had recoiled. He de- 
ee Sir Peter Meveas, and Peter Gamboa, a 
ia offcer, to ply the Scottiſn infantry with 
„hot. Theſe officers ruſhed on, with impe- 
Lie dhe ſpor where che Engliſh cavalry had 
% army affailed, and diſcharged vollies in 
4 face of the enemy; the ſhips galled them in 
ps Int! and the artillery, planted on an eminence, 
. ide ſuch havock among them, that they ſuſtained 
WW” [crable loſs, without being able to oppoſe, 
4 orce. | 4" 3 
1 ne e obtained by the Engliſh from 
att manceuvre threw the whole Scottiſh army 
o diſorder; the van began to retreat, the cen- 
rr followed, and a total confuſion enſuing there- 
on, the Engliſh horſe availing themſelves of this 
WE: vourable opportunity, charged moſt furiouſly, 
Ind, meeting with no reſiſtance, made molt terrible 
tage. About three thouſand eccleſiaſtics, who 
ade a ſeparate: body, were maſſacred without 
Percy. Never was victory more deciſive, or pur- 
baſed at an eaſier rate by the conquerors, The 
WE ngliſh loſt not more than two hundred men, 
End, according to the loweſt calculation, there fell 
ELove ten thouſand of the Scots. This memora- 
ie and deciſive victory being atchieved on a ſpot 
WE jacent to the villa of a nobleman, whoſe ſur- 
ame was Pinkey, acquired, from thence, the ap- 
ellation of, The battle of Pinkey.“ 
W This ſucceſs opened the way for further con- 
Weſt on the part of the victors, as it tended to 


Eton between the reſpective regents, the lord 
parton and the earl of Lenox entered Scot- 


Wacainſt his authority, in which his own brother 
ade a principal. Having reduced ſeveral ſmall 
laces, as well as gathered the ſpoils of the field, 
Pe returned to England, and was gratified by the 
Wing with lands to the value of five hundred 
Wounds a year. Theſe late ſucceſſes, while they en- 
nced the reputation of Somerſet amongſt the 
eople, raiſed him many enemies amongſt the no- 
ili, from that deteſtable principle, envy, 
ln conſequence of theſe victories, Somerſet, 
WW mediately on his return, convened a parliament, 
d obtained a patent, empowering him to arro- 
Pete all the honours and privileges, that any prince 
Wot the blood, or any uncles of the kings of Eng- 
ad, had ever poſſeſſed. As the molt ſalutary ef- 
frequently ariſe from cauſes not the moſt 
adable; ſo theſe honours, from whatever motives 
9 hey ſprang, tended eſſentially to the intereſt of 
2 e kingdom by means of the laws enacted in 
Ws {flion, in which all ſtatutes were repealed, 
1 2 high treaſon, paſſed ſince the reign of 
ud III. together with thoſe paſſed during 
4 4 late reign, extending to the crime of ſe- 
EZ 5 & and all the former acts againſt hereſies, 
dhe ſtature of the fix articles. 
| — lupremacy of the king, as well eccleſiaſti- 
7 r was eſtabliſhed by law, and the right 
nk 7 duly and irreverſably confirmed. The 
Way, ver nere and the privileges of ſanc- 
Worts of - (4, ored, except to aſſaſſins and four 


* ieves mentioned in the act. Private 
27. 
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« of mind; in preſerving the tanks of the 


| ſhe further loſs of the vanquiſhed ; for during the 


1548. 28g 
| maſſes were prohibited, and the cup reſtored to the 
laity. The king was empowered to fill the vacant 
ſees, by which means + . elections were 
aboliſhed; - The cognizance of matrimony and teſ- 
tamentary.cauſes, was removed from the eccleſiaſ- 
tical, to the civil courts. Great immunities ere 
granted to Edward reſpecting the foundation of 
colleges, cathedrals, &c. to which his predeceſſor 
had not aſſerted a claim. 
Somerſet, though he aſſented to the repeal of 
an act veſting the king's proclamation with the 


authority of a ſtatute, by no means admitted the 


excluſion of diſcretionary interferefice, which had 
ever been exerciſed by the crown, and which dif- 
fers in very few reſpects from the power of mak- 
ing laws. 

A. D. 1548. Impartiality muſt confeſs, upon 
the whole, that the protector did not pervert the 
influence he obtained by his extraordinary eleva- 
tion. He iſſued an order, enjoining, that candles 
ſhould no longer be carried about on Candlemas 
day; palms on Palm-Sunday ; and that proſtra- 
tion before the croſs on Good Friday ſhould be 
aboliſhed. He ſubmitted a number of other cere- 
monious matters, reſpecting the form of religion, 
entirely to the option of the eee but peremp- 
torily reſtricted the worſnip of images. 

Theſe vigorous exertions in behalf of the pro- 
teſtant cauſe and intereſt, as might reaſonably be 
ſuppoſed, tended greatly to retard the accommo- 
dation with the Scottiſh nation, as the queen dowa- 
ger, as well as the clergy, conceived an antipathy 
to a nation, which had departed ſo far from the 
principles of the Romiſh church. 
| The protector, however, proceeded in his mi- 
litary operations, and having reduced ſeveral im- 
portant ' fortreſſes, as well as — himſelf 
of ſome ſmaller caſtles on the frontiers of Scot- 
land, cauſed them to be ſtrongly garriſoned as 
well as fortified, as a clue to the internal parts of 
the Scottiſh dominions. The reduction of one of 
theſe, called by the name of Broughty, was at- 
rempted by the earl of Azzar; bur in vain, for 
he was diſappointed in his expectation of a conſi- 


derable reinforcement from France, and therefore 


compelled to deſiſt. 

While the Engliſh and Scottiſh nations were 
thus continually engaged in the purſuits of hoſ- 
tile deſigns, the queen-dowager Eonvoked a par- 
liament, and requeſted of them, that her daugh- 


ter ſhould be conveyed to France, and put under 


the protection of that ancient ally. The king of 
France, in order to obtain the conſent of the re- 
gent, created him duke of Chateleraut, with a 
yearly revenue of two thouſand livres. Thus gra- 
tified, he permitted the 7 queen to be put on 
board the fleet deſtined for France, by which ſhe 
was conveyed round the Orkneys, and Ireland, 
and landed fafe in Britany, whence ſhe was con- 
ducted to Paris. It was ſuppoſed that the French 
went thus far about, in order to avoid the Eng- 
liſh fleet under admiral Seymour, who cruized in 
the Frith of Edinburgh, and landed in ſeveral 
parts of Fife, but reimbarked without doing any 
thing effective, b ; 
During theſe tranſactions, Haddington, which 
had been ſtrongly fortified, was inveſted by the 
combined force of the Scots and French; but 
the Engliſh army approaching under the command 
of the earl of Shrewſbury, they abandoned the 
enterprize. Had Shrewſbury been able to attack 


the enemy on their march, he would, in all proba- 


bility, have gained an eaſy victory; but as he had 


4 D loſt 


ſeemed to exert itſelf in eng that glori- 
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accuſers. 


ing projects, at the advice of the earl of War- 


290 1349. 
loſt that opportunity, and could not, with an 
hopes of ſucceſs, attempt to force them in. their 

reſent ſituation, after he had relieved the garriſon, | 
he marched with his army to the ſouthwarfd. 
The much defired event of a total reformation | 
was now approaching, and the nation in general 


ous deſign. The committee of divines, by order 
of council, having drawn up a new form of prayer, 
to be uſed throughout the proteſtant churches, 
conceived it in fuch terms as might be admitted 
by all moderate and candid profeſſors: of chriſti- 
anity ; the parliament confirmed this liturgy, and 
ordained that a perfect uniformity ſhould be ob- 
ferved in all religious rites and ceremonies ; but 
it is to be lamented, that in order to obtain this 
end, they were guilty of many barbarities, of 
which they had formerly accuſed the papiſts. 

Somerſet, verſed in the knowledge of mankind, 
though he heartily acquieſced in the late proceed- 
ings, found it neceſſary, with reſpe& to himſelf, 
to proceed with caution, as the Romiſh religion 
had ſtill many votaries, and himſelf many ene- ' 
mies, among whom his own brother the lord Sey- 
mor was the moſt inveterate and dangerous. 

The queen-dowager dying 1n September, Sey- 
mour renewed his addreſſes to the princeſs Eli- 
zabeth; but as his deſign in that proceeding was 
fruſtrated by an abſolute clauſe in the will of her 


father, he had recourſe to another plan, and ſuch | 


was his ambition, that, according to report, he 
aſpired to a deſign of making himſelf maſter of the 
king's perſon, and ſeizing the reins of government 
into his own hands, in order to which, he afſem- 
bled two thouſand men in different places. The 
council having received intelligence of theſe pro- 
ceedings, committed him to the Tower, and ap- 
pointed commiſſioners to take depoſitions of his 
By theſe he was flatly charged with 
having conſpired againſt the government, pro- 
tected pirates, and committed acts of violence on 
the ſubjects of different ſtates at peace with Eng- 
land. | 5 
A. D. 1549. The protector, convinced of the 
illegal and impolitic deſign of his aſpiring bro- 
ther, endeavoured, by every method of argument 
and entreaty, to divert him from his purpoſe ; but 
finding all his remonſtrances ineffectual, he re- 
ſolved to have recourſe to ſeverer remedies, and 
therefore, as the moſt effectual barrier to his tower- 


wick, he deprived him of the office of high ad- 
miral,” and exhibited againſt him a charge of high- 
treaſon, and ordered the whole to be laid before 
the privy council, who thought proper to go in 
a body to the Tower, in order to examine the 
priſoner in a more full and circumſtantial man. 
ner. 

With the utmoſt fortitude he aſſerted his claim 
to a fair and impartial hearing, and deſired he 
might have leiſure to examine the articles of his 
accuſation, and prepare for his defence ; but his 
peremptory demand met with as peremptory a de- 
nial, and the council determining at all events to 
criminate him, a bill of attainder paſſed both 
houſes with very little oppoſition, and ſoon after 
received the royal aſſent. On the tenth of May 
the admiral was beheaded, contrary to the ſenſe” 
of the nation in general, who, as impartial judges 
of the merit of the cauſe, could never be brought 
to juſtify the protector; but, on the contrary, in- 
ſiſted, that his rigorous and cruel proceedings with 
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| when the abbey- lands, were divided among the 
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'conciliating the affections, of the, people, took thy 
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an experienced ſoldier, who was abetted in th 


reſpect to his brother, aroſe from the very ſame 
ny [ 
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| 1549. Day 
principles he condemned in him, even the \ 
querable prevalenee of pride anti ambition 
Al edit | paſſed, at this; time for. the bol, 
ol the. monaſtid order, which though aa 
with good effects, o as itſreſected the further iy 
of the proteſtant cauſe, produced much diſcon 

amongſt a numerous and uſeful body of peo * 
England; for the 'abbots ' and privrs beine e 
mitted to grant leaſes at a low rate, nd 
ceive in return a, large gratuity from the rl 


great, they were ſoon ſubjected to a different M4 
nagement; the rents of farms were advanced he 
money Was ſquandered away in the Capital, a 
the farmers perceiving that wool was a mote 95 
fitable commodity than meal, converted their a 
ble land into paſtures. W 
A dearth of corn eonſequently enſued, t i 
general diſtreſs of the poor; to which being at 
ded the neglect of agriculture, the common 
ple inveighed with, the utmoſt acrimony apainſ 
the authors of ſuch. an, edict, as the princiy 
cauſe of their miſery from want of their forms 
employment. | 

The protector, conſcious. of the importance q 


favourable opportunity of attending to the cog. 
plaints they preferred on the occaſion; and there. 
fore appointed a commiſſion for making enquin 
into all- caſes relative to incloſures, high-nyz 
and cottages, - As this meaſure was very diſplea. 
ing to the nobility, and gentry, they exclaimed 
againſt the commiſſion as illegal; and the peaſat 
imagining their deſign was to reduce them to ſe 
vitude, determined, at all, events, upon an infur 
rection, which began at once in ſeveral countie, 
The rioters, however, in Wiltſhire were diſperledhy 
Sir William Herbert; thoſe in. the neighbourus 
counties of Oxford and Glouceſter, by lord by 
of Wilton, Many of the inſurgents were ſlanu 
the field; others ſuffered by martial law. Ti 
malecontents of Devonſhire, amounting to ta 
thouſand, were headed by one Humphrey Arun 
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raſh enterprize by ſome people of the dad 
order, who affected a furious zeal from merceiuy 
and, lucrative motives. 8 4 
This party having formed military affociatio 
preſented a ſet of articles to the king, demandiy 
that maſs ſhould be reſtored, half of the 2009 
lands reſumed, the law of the ſix articles reviſth 
and the redreſs of ſeveral grievances. The cw 
cil rejected the purport of their demand, and pi 
miſed them a free pardon for. their mildemean 
in preſenting the ſame, on condition of ther ® 
turning to allegiance; but they, ſpurning the 
with indignatiqn, undertook the ſiege of Ext 
which was gallantly defended; by the inhablWÞ 
Lord Ruſſel then lay at Honiton, when, beute 
by Sir William Herbert, lord Gray, and f 
others, he determined to undertake the 
Exeter, which was now reduced to the la * 
mity. Theſe. officers jointly attacked the 
gents, drove them from their poſts, es * 
number hoth in the action and purſuit, 4 
many priſoners. Fl 
Humphrey Arundel, and the other aba 
this inſurrection, were brought to ta, 
cuted in London; the inferior part * * 
the cognizance of the martial law: but "ry 
rection was trifling in its effects to u 
county of Norfolk, where the malecont 
in arms to the amount of ſixteen chouſand, *% 
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Tanner, and Conyers, a Prieſt, who 
by one 115 808. N eccleſiaſtical and 
and at whoſe inſtance they were wrought 
demand the excluſion of many perſons 

wer, the nomination of a new ſet of 
and the reſtoration of the an- 


They fixed their 


rivy counſellors, 
sand ceremonies, 
Mouſhold-hill, near Norwich, where 
and a committee, Tat in judgment 
ſince known by the name of 
ak of reformation. They inveſted and re- 
e city of Norwich, and impriſoned the 
me, of the principal citizens. The 
Northampton was firſt ſent againſt 
worſted in the action, in which lord 


the Tanner, 
a large tree, 


] mayor with ſo 
marquis of 
nem, but bar wore 
3 d loſt his lite, IIS 
C 1 5 inſurrection became rather formidable, 
ne duke of Somerſet found the neceſſity of mak- 
as it a matter of moment, and therefore detached 
. conſiderable army to fuppreſs the rebels, under 
ne command of the earl of Warwick, who having 
WE .outed ſeveral of their detachments, at laſt at- 
W tacked their main body, and put them to flight. 
W Two thouſand of them were flain in the action 
and purſuit. Kett, their ringleader, eſcaped from 
be field, but being taken next day in a barn, was 
hung in chains on Norwich caſtle; and nine of 
bis accomplices ſuffered on the very tree under 
ich they had ſo importantly fat in judgment, 
and which they had preſumptuouſly nominated the 
oak of reformation ; but might then be called the 
= Oak of execution. i 
This event, ſo unfortunate for the malecontents, 
produced a ſurrender of arms; fo that a general 
amneſty was ſoon after publiſhed by the protector; 
but this indulgence confirmed the hatred of the 
nobility, which he had already incurred. Theſe 
inſurrections, though now effectually quelled, af- 
WE forded an opportunity for the revival of foreign 
oppoſition; for the Scots, availing themſelves of 
ce lame, inveſted and reduced the fortreſs of Had- 
Wdington, and the king of France took the ſame 
advantage to attempt the recovery of Boulo 
ad all other places, which Henry VIII. had con- 
Wquered in that kingdom. He had levied an army 
ander other pretences ; and falling ſuddenly into 
be Boulonnois, reduced ſeveral caſtles, but was vi- 
orouſly repulſed from the fort of Boulenberg, 
om which, however, the Engliſh withdrew their 
illery, after having demoliſhed the fortifica- 


The king of France, however, was defeated in 
i attempt to reduce Boulogne, by an inundation 
"rough exceſſive heavy rains on one hand, and an 
WE P:demical diſorder which broke out in his camp 
WW the other; ſo that he was under the neceſſity | 
_ turning to Paris, leaving the command of 
amy to Gaſper de Coligny, lord of Chatillon. 
is enterprizing officer endeavoured to reduce 
he place, even in the winter ſeaſon, but, after 
ttempts, converted the ſiege into 


One ineffetual a 


The protector, in conſequence of this irruption 
ectween France and England, wiſely determined 
cim an alliance with the em 
_ view diſpatch 

0 confer with Si 
baſſador, 
me the co 


| peror, and with 
ed ſecretary Paget to Bruſſels, | 
r Philip Hobbs, the ordinary 
in concluding a league. At the ſame 
urt of London was 


on, which ſeemed ſub 
Womerſer, are. ubverſive o 


om a deſpotic 


diſtracted by fac- 
the authority of 
y ſhaken by his loſs of popularity, 
and arbitrary plan of behaviour, 
ce of his having obtained the patent 


veſting him with a ſuperior power: His enemies 
repreſented him as a parriczde, a traitor, and a 
ſacrilegious tyrant, who not only betrayed the in- 
tereſt of his country, but, to gratify his pride and 
ambition, deſtroyed churches. and tombs, that be 
might uſe the materials for building his moſt ſu- 
perb palace in the Strand, which (till very lately 
converted to the purpoſe of government) for up- 
wards of two centuries bore his name. 

They alledged to his charge a variety of accu- 
ſations ; but effectually to accompliſh their deſigns 
of taking him off, the lord St. John, preſident 
of the council, the earls of Warwick, Southamp- 
ton, and Arundel, with five other counſellors, aſ- 
ſembled at the biſhop of Ely's palace in Hol- 
born; and aſſuming to themſelves the whole power 
of the council, began to act independent of the 
protector, on whom they laid the whole blame 
of every public grievance and misfortune. They 
circulated letters among the chief nobility and 
gentry in England, acquainting them with the 
meaſures they intended to purſue, and demanding 
their concurrence ; they ſent. for the mayor and 
aldermen of London, together with the lieutenant of 
the Tower, and laid on them an official injunction 
to renounce the authority of the protector, which 
he had forfeited by acting contrary to the general 
opinion of the council, as well as repugnant to 
the intereſts of the nation. 

Somerſet, alarmed at theſe reſolute and ſpirited 
eg judged it expedient to remove the 

ing from Hampton-Court, where he then re- 
ſided, to the caſtle of Windſor ; and, arming his 
friends and ſervants, - affected to ſet his enemies at 
defiance, But finding that no perſon of conſe- 
quence, except Cranmer and Paget, eſpouſed his 
cauſe, he ſoon relaxed in his operations, and ap- 
plied to the oppoſing council in terms of acquieſ- 
cence and ſubmiſſion ; which, inſtead of promoting 
his deſign of conciliating them, occaſioned the 
deſertion of many zealous friends, and particu- 
larly the lord Ruſſell, who, on this inſtance of 
his puſillanimity, was induced to join the oppoſite 
party. 

Thus ſtrengthened in influence as in numbers, 
the council preſented an addreſs to the king, in 
which, after the warmeſt proteſtations of duty and 
obedience, they told him they were the council 
appointed by his father for the government of 
the realm during his minority; that they had 
elected the duke of Somerſet with this expreſs 
proviſo, that he ſhould conduct himſelf entirely 
| by their advice and direction; that he had ſhame- 
fully violated this condition; had engroſſed the 
ſole adminiſtration of public affairs; had totally 
neglected and even deſpiſed their adyice; and 
had carried his preſumption to ſuch*an intoler- 
able pitch, as to levy forces againſt them, and 
plant thoſe forces about his majeſty's perſon: they 
therefore deſired, that they might be admitted into 
| his royal preſence ; that he would be graciouſly 
pleaſed to receive them into his favour and con- 
fidence, and that the protector and his remaining 
adherents might, in future, be denied approaching 
the royal preſence. 

Nor was this addreſs preſented without a due 
effect, for the king, attentive to, and conſcious of, 
the importance of the ſeveral articles ſpecified 
therein, complied with their requeſt. The object of 
their reſentment was committed to the Tower with 
ſome of his friends and adherents, among wham 
was Cecil, who afterwards made ſo conſiderable a 
figure, An impeachment was —— Joe 

erre 


. 
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ferred againſt him; the beſt founded article of 
which was, his uſurpation of the government, and 
engroſſing the adminiſtration of public affairs. 

o conſiderable a political revolution was mat- 
ter of extaſy to the zealous adherents to the po- 
piſh cauſe, who deemed it an happy omen of the 
revival of their religion. But the earl of War- 
wick, now preſident of the council, was actuated 
ſolely by motives of ambition, and therefore could 
never, conſiſtently with thoſe views, declare for re- 
ligious tenets to which he knew the king was to- 
tally averſe. Nay, an oppoſite conduct imme- 
diately appeared, for Bonner was deprived of the 
ſee of London, and the earl of Southampton 
treated with ſuch inſtances of diſgrace, that he 
quitted the royal preſence in diſguſt, which, added 
to the mortification of this ſudden change of at- 
fairs, was ſuppoſed to have haſtened his death. 

A. D. 1550. The late protector had rather ag- 
ravated the charges laid againſt him, by ac- 
ee and even ſigning the 3 ar- 


ticles. The paper being laid before the par- 


liament, a vote paſſed, depriving him of all his 


eſtates, which were forfeited to the king. His 
ſubmiſſive behaviour ſaved him, however, from 
any further penalty, and even procured him a mi- 
tigation of his intended puniſhment; obtaining the 
remiſſion of his fine, reſtoration of his liberty, and, 
in two months after, re-admiſſion to the council- 
board. | 

As is frequently the caſe in political revolu- 
tions, Warwick and his party, who were particu- 
Iirly inſtrumental in the removal of Somerſet from 
his exalted ſtation, were under a neceſſity, on their 
acceſſion to power, of purſuing meaſures leſs con- 
ducive to the intereſt of the nation, than thoſe 
previouſly adopted. After having in vain endea- 
voured to ſecure the friendſhip of the emperor, 
they found themſelves conſtrained to atrend to 
the propoſals the French king made them by means 
of Guidotti, a Florentine, in conſequence of which 
a treaty was concluded on theſe terms : That 
Boulogne ſhould be reſtored to the king of France; 
who, in conſideration of the improvements made 
in that fortreſs, ſhould pay four hundred thouſand 
golden crowns to the king of England ; and that 
France and England ſhould mutually give hoſ- 
tages for the performance of theſe articles. Scot- 
land was included in the treaty ; by which the 


Engliſh ſtipulated to give up Lauder and Dun- | 


glas, and to demoliſh the fortreſſes of Roxburgh 
and Eymouth. 

In this treaty allo reference was had to articles 
of marriage between Edward and Elizabeth, a 
daughter of the French king; but this ſcheme 
was never carried into execution. Such a deſign, 
indeed, could not but be extremely diſagreeable to 
the proteſtant-party in England ; thou in every 
other reſpect, the council was very ſteady in pro- 
moting the reformation, and in executing the 245k 
againſt the Catholics. In the courſe of this year, 
Thirley reſigned the ſee of Wincheſter, which 
was united to that of London, and beſtowed up- 
on Ridley, biſhop of Rocheſter, Polydore Virgil, 


an adherent to the popiſn religion, was permitted 


to retire peaceably to the continent, and there live 
unmoleſted, as a reward for the pains he had 
taken in ſelecting materials for the compilation of 
an hiſtory of England. 

A. D. 1551-2. A number of eccleſiaſtical changes 
now took place: amongſt the reſt, the biſhops of 
Wincheſter, Chiceſter, Worceſter, and Exeter were 
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| 


mined to quit the kingdom; and actual 


| tampered with the friends of Somerſet, whom be 


deprived of their ſees; becauſe, though they jy 
complied with the new doctrines, in 8 | 
culars, they were ſtill attached to ſeyeral Pate 
forms and ceremonies. ' However rigid 9 


changes might appear, they were happily proche. 


tive of a general reformation. The princeſs M 


alone continued to adhere to maſs, and to ;. 
the new liturgy. Her ſiſter Elizabeth, on the. 
trary, promoted the reformation, which wa; ** 
wards perfected in her reign. Mary, indeed Yon 
qued at the many inſults ſhe had received, 2 
| 
certed a ſcheme for that purpoſe with the pon 
nante of the Low Countries; but as her reſoluig, 
was deemed dangerous in its conſequences, * 
9 upon diſcovery by a decree of the cou. 
cil. 
Warwick, whofe ambition was equal to tha a 
the nobleman he had cauſed to be degraded af. 
pired to greater honours than he had already . 
quired, and had raiſed a venal party to ſuppon 
him in all his pretenſions. The late earl of No. 
thumberland died without iſſue; and as Sir Tho. 
mas Percy, his brother, had been attainted, the 
title was extinct, and the eſtate confiſcated to the 
crown. Warwick now obtained a grant of tho 
ample poſſeſſions, which lay chiefly in the north, 
and was honoured with the title of duke of Nor. 
thumberland. William Paulet, lord St. John, un 
created earl of Wiltſhire, and lord-high-treafurer 
and Sir William Herbert, earl of Pembroke. 
Being ſenſible, however, that the late proteQor, 
though degraded, ſtood well in the general op- 
nion of the public, and might, therefore, fron 
his influence, prove a barrier to him in the purſuit 
of his ambitious deſigns, he determined upon the 
removal of ſuch an obſtacle : to effect this, be 
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ſometimes terrified by the appearance of danger, 
and ſometimes provoked by flagrant inſults. The 
unwary Somerſet often let fall ſome menacing er- 
Preſſions againſt Northumberland, at other times 
he formed raſh deſigns, which he immediately x 
bandoned: his ſeeming friends treacherouſly i- 
formed his enemy of every paſſionate word he ut 
tered ; and they diſcovered the projects which they 
themſelves had firſt ſuggeſted, of which Northun- 
berland availing himſelf, proceeded in a manner mor 
apparently convictive, and ſuborned Sir Thoms 
Palmer, one of his dependants,' to declare, in the 
hearing of the king, that the duke of Somerlt 
had plctted not only againſt his life, bur the lives 
of ſeveral noblemen eminent for their loyalty. 
Theſe declarations being corroborated by oth 
proofs produced upon the occaſion by the ſame 
venal meaſures, Somerſet was arraigned before 1 
tribunal of peers, the marquis of Wincheſter hi 
ing been appointed to preſide upon the occaſion; 
but as the jury was compoſed of peers profeſſed 
innimical to the culprit, they muſt, of courle, have 
been biaſſed in their verdict. There were ue 
charges alledged againſt him; the firſt for 0c. 
ting the deſign of an inſurrection; the laſt for con" 
ing the deaths of ſeveral privy-counſellors. 
firſt he was acquitted to the general Jo} © 
multitude ; but of the laſt he was condemned 
their general grief, 2 
This ſentence proving irreverſible, after l, 
mies had gratified their revenge by immufs . 
two months within a dreary priſon, to fate ©, 
malice, he was brought to the ſcaffold on offc 
hill, amidſt crowds of ſpectators, who f af 
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. -;tely regarded him, that they flatrered them. 
nabe to the laſt moments, with the fond hopes of 
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„ 4 — on. Many of them ruſhed in to dip their 
Poji — Akerchiefs in. his blood, which they long pre- 
det ſerved as a ſacred relick, WPF | 8 
rodue. The fate of this. nobleman adds to many other 
$M : "ſtances of that jealouſy and reſentment which 
hd have even exiſted in courts and amongſt ſtateſ- 
*. men, where real principle ſeems ever to have been 
s after. baniſhed ; and avarice and ambition ever to have 
| iled. 145 | __ 
pls be merſet having fallen a victim to the reſent- | 
y con. ment of bis opponents, his partizans, of courſe, 
2over. ſhared the ſame fate through the prevailing in- 
Olution | quence of the duke of Northumberland; amongſt 
it wy the reſt, Sir Ralph Vane, a brave old ſoldier, and 
e COun- Sir Miles Partridge, were hanged; and Sir Mi- 
chael Stanhope, with Sir Thomas Arundel, be- 
that s headed, as the duke's confederates. They aſſerted 
led, a. WS their innocence in the immediate view of death, 
ady ac. which, in the judgment of candour, ſhould have ex- 
ſuppon culpated them from the charges alledged againſt 
of Nor. them. | | 
41 Notwithſtanding this contention for power be- 
ted, the tween the preſent and the former leaders of ad- 
d to the WAS miniſtration; the work of reformation was carried 
of the on with vigour. The new liturgy was authorized, 
e north, and ordered to be uſed in all the churches ; and ſe- 
of Nor. vere penalties were denounced againſt thoſe who ab- 
ohn, wa ſented themſelves from public worſhip. 
reaſurer; A ſevere penalty was affixed. againſt uſury, or 
Ke, taking an exorbitant intereſt for the loan of mo- 
roteclot ney. A bill was alſo brought by the members of | 
ral opi- the admimiſtration into the upper afſembly reviv- 
re, from ing the ſtatutes againſt treaſon, which had been re- 
e purſut aled in the commencement of this reign; and 
upon the though theſe laws principally affected the peers, 
this, ke & they paſſed the bill, with only one diffenting 
hom he voice. | — 
danger, The late proceedings not only tended to the al- 
8. The moſt total ſuppreſſion of popery ; but greatly af- 
CIng er. fected the authority and property of eccleſiaſtics 
er times in general. Among the'reſt, Tonſtall, biſhop of 
liately . Durham, was remarkably aggrieved, though he 
puſly in. was univerſally eſteemed as a prelate of ſound learn- | 
d he ut ing and known probity. Northumberland, having 
hich they formed a deſign of ſeizing the revenues of the ſee 
(orthum- of Durham, firſt deprived Tonſtall of his biſhopric, 
mer mo ud then preferred a bill of attainder againſt him; 
Thoms dot the commons rejected the bill, and Northum- 
re, inthe 1 berland finding the intereſt of Somerſet's friends 
Somerſt Lill prevalent In parhiament, cauſed t to be diſ- 


the livs 8 folved, in order! 
alty. ble to his views of ambition 
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by other . A. D. 1553. Nor was Northumberland remiſs 
the fant In his exertions upon this occhſion: on the contraiy 
before : he ſo offectually applied the corrupt methods of 
efter ha bribery, that he procured a parhament obſequi- 
occaſion; cus to his utmoſt wiſhes, 70 NN 

rofeſſed) The biſhop of. Durham's ſee was now divided by 


arſe, bv Ws wh t of parliament, into two 1 the re- 
Suites comprehending the juriſdiction of a county- 


for de:. e Pelatine, were beſtowed by the king on Northum- 
r concerts rd, After he had rendered this very pliant || 
„ Of BT = > {<quious parliament ſubfervient to his moſt 
oy of „ius views, during the ſhort ſeſſion of only 


E mot, he bauſed them to be diſſolved, to 
. e way for other meaſures for the ſtill fur- 


erh 1 ws. atificarion of his exceſſive pride and vanity, 
uring l 3 —— arrived to ſo enormous a degree, that a 
tiare um anne... ed he had influenced the phyſicians to 
11 on A hate — ren of the king, as himſelf 
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ht” No. 27. tion of the crown, ene 


convene another more conform 


ok 
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being attacked with a cough which terminated in 
cohfitmed phthiſis, or conſumption of the lungs, 
and being ſenſible of his approaching difſolutions 
manifeſted great concern for the ſtate of religion, 
which he foreſaw would undergo a teverſion in tlie 
reign. of Mary his ſucceſſor, ,, _ | 

The artful Northumberland; availing himſelf of 
this circumſtance; inſinuated to him the ſcenes. of 


| perſecution that would neceſſarily refult from a 


popiſh ſucceſſion; in order to pave the way for Ed; 
ward's annulling the right of Mary, and thereby 
conduce to his towering views of elevation, with 
ſuch powerful addreſs as had ſuch viſible effect on 
his mind; that his health apparently declined every 
day, and when his phyſicians deſpaired of his life; 
he was committed to the care of an ignorant wo- 
man, who engaged, in a ſhort time, to reſtore him to 
his former health ; but this promiſe ſhe performed 
with the ſame fidelity, as our modern empyrics. 
As the king was now given over, Northumber- 
land determined to finiſh the marriage between his 
fourth ſon; lord Guildford Dudley, and the lady 
Jane Gray, eldeſt daughter of the new duke of 
Suffolk and Frances Brandon, mentioned in the 
late king's will, as next in ſucceſſion to his own 
daughters. | 
Having effected this purpoſe, he took an op- 


| portunity of repreſenting to the king; that the only 


means of preventing the calamities which threaten- 
ed the nation from a popiſh government, was to ex- 
clude the princeſs Mary from the ſucceſſion, and 
transfer the crown to lady Jane Gray, He inſinu- 
ated alſo, that ſhould Elizabeth ſucceed to the 
throne, murmurs would ariſe from the conſidera- 
tion of her illegitimacy, as Henry's marriage with 


her mother had been invalid by act of parliament, 


as well as that with the mother of Mary. 
Theſe evil inſinuations ſo wrought on the mind 


| of the king, that the two princefles, Mary and 


Elizabeth, were, by letters patent, excluded from 
the ſucceſſion, and the crown was transferred to 
the heirs of the ducheſs of Suffolk. The judges 
at firſt objected. to this deed ; however, urged by 
the threats and promiſes of the powerful duke, 
they at length obeyed, and the deed was figned by 
all (except Sir James Hales) as well as the mem- 


bers of the privy council in general. 


' Having finiſhed this laſt tranſaction of his life, 
the young king Edward paid the debt of nature, in 
the ſixteenth year of his age and the ſeventh of his 
reign. 2 | | | 

Edward VI. was endowed with many perfections 
both mental and perſonal, ſuch as comelineſs and 


ſymetry of figure, and a mind diſpoſed to piety, 


humanity, and affability, ſo as to gain the univerſal 
affection of his ſubjects. His capacity being ex- 
tenſive, he had attained to a degree of learning 
both in the claſſics and the ſcience beyond his 
years; and had he arrived to maturity, would pro- 
bably have paſſed through a gloriqus reign. But 
as he was wholly under the influence of others, he 
cannot be ſuppoſed to have acquired praiſe or in- 
curred cenſure from any of the tranſactions of pub- 
lic life; though he ſeems to have entertained an 
innate regard for the common rights of mankind, 
and an averſion to mental as well as bodily ſla- 
very. His memory is perpetuated by the founda- 
tion of Chriſt's hoſpital; an inſtitution that does 
equal honour to this young king, and the metro- 
polis of that part of the world, on which it is 
fixed. 
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1 the requeſt of the council.) to her brother, whoſe 
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d r e of fee 1550 This year the river Thames ch hen and flowed thre iy, 
Remarkable Occurrences during the Reign of 1951 N April the eau ſickneſs b 


Jl Edward VI. with great violence in England, and carried o 0 0 
A. D. 2 | . p 1 % | -— $310Uus num bers of the inhabitants, among 4 
1548 This year the p! raged with great violence in Eng- ſeveral of the principal nobility. - 1 Were 
land, and carried off prodigious numbers of the in- 1552 Crowns and half crowns firſt coined. | 
— I on which account the eourt was removed to Monks and nuns rendered capable of joneriting eſte 
| atfield. A UTERREDNE . Grapes ſinſt brought to England, and 
1549 This 1 lord - lieutenants of counties were firſt ap- enn 8 * planted at lackhay, 
pointed. | | 4 | 1883 This was ſuch a plentiful year, that 
Tue horfe guards inftitueed. _ N 9 with the cock Was ſold for 8 kg: a 
1550. The eldeſt ſons of peers firſt permitted to fit in the Houſe - loaves for one penny. * our prez 
5 — and the firſt journal taken of chat Only forty taverns allowed to be kept in London. 
vie. ? | a : | | g ” 
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Acceſſion of Queen Mary. The duke of Northumberland beheaded. The queen publickly pro 
_ / Cranmer and Latimer committed to the Tower. eee of the Ouees, 9 
of marriage propoſed between Mary and Philip of Spain. Sir Thomas Wyat's rebellion. The — 
Elizabeth committed to the Tower. Lady Jane Gray, and her huſband, the lord Guildford, Lebende 
Philip of Spain arrives in England, and is ſoon after married to the Queen. The papal Juriſdiction * 

eſtabliſbed by the parliament. Horrid perſecution of the proteſtants. The biſhops Ridley and Latimer 
burnt at Oxford. Philip retires to Flanders, and takes poſſeſſion of his father's dominicus. Death if 


archbiſhop Cranmer. Mary fits out a powerful armament to offiſs Philip in his wars with France. Calas 
taken by the French. Death and character of Queen Mary. 


A. D. HE duke of Northumberland, deſi- | he had already incurred, by cauſing an ignorant 
1553. rous of gratifiying his ambition, 1n |f boy, who had expreſſed himſelf too freely on the 
A the lady Jane Gray to the royal dignity, |} ſubject of the proclamation, to be nailed to the 
found means to ſuppreſs the rumour of the king's | pillory and deprived of his ears; an inſtance of 
demiſe. His deſign, in ſo doing, was, to appre- |þ cruelty that gave a very unfavourable omen of a 
hend the princeſs Mary, then coming on a viſit, |} reign which began with ſuch rigour and ſeverity, 
Ihe inhabitants of Suffolk, and parts adjacent 
waited on the princeſs Mary, with aſſurances of 
duty and affection; but as they were, in general, 
But the duke's efforts proved as abortive as the |f attached to the reformed religion, they could not 
retences of the adherents of lady Jane were ab- avoid inſinuating ſome apprehenſions, amidſt their 
ſurd and frivolous : for the princeſs Mary, having |f profeſſions of loyalty, for its impending fate, till, 
advanced within eighteen miles of the metropolis, ¶ on her ſolemn declaration, that ſhe never intended 
and receiving intimation from the earl of Arundel to alter the laws of her brother Edward, they en- 
of her brother's death, and the deſigns which were |} gaged in her intereſt with the utmoſt alacrity, and 
formed againſt her, retired with the utmoſt preci- || flocked to her banner in ſuch numbers, from their 
itation to Framlingham in Suffolk, where ſhe in- general deteſtation of Northumberland, that, ina 
ended to embark and retire to Flanders, in caſe |f ſhort time, ſhe had an army amounting to fony 


iſſolution, at the time the meſſengers were diſ- 
patched to the princeſs, was hourly expected. 


—— 
—— — 


ſhe ſhould find it impoſſible to maintain her right || thouſand men. HEN 
of ſucceſſion. _ + To theſe were joined the earls of Bath and Sul- 
During her reſidence there, ſhe addreſſed her- ſex, with many other perſons of the firſt rank and 
ſelf, by circular letters, to the nobility and gentry, || moſt extenſive influence in thoſe parts, who, toge- 
reminding them of her right, and commanding ther with their tenants and dependents, eſpouſed 
them to proclaim Her without delay; ſo that the her. cauſe, and enliſted under her banner. Herin- 
ambitious duke, 1 his ſcheme of ſeizing the || terelt was alſo eſſentially promoted by the vigorous 
rſon of Mary totally fruſtrated, repgired to Sion || exertions of Arundel — 9 Pembroke, who, having 
kouſe, attended by the duke of Suffolk, and others found means to effect their releaſe from the towe!, 
invited all the noblemen about London, who welt 


— 
— 


of the nobility, to intimate to lady Jane Gray her 


acceſſion to the throne, by virtue of an act of con- thought, well affected to her, to a conference, n 


veyance. which the former expatiated on the cruelty and in- 
This intimation by no means produced the de- Juſtice of Northumberland, and affirmed, that the 
ſired effect on lady Jane, who received it with the || only way to retaliate his inſolent behaviour vas 
greateſt concern and aſtoniſhment ; nay, ſo averſe || compel him to that duty and allegiance, which 
was ſhe to the idea of ſucceeding to the crown,  owed:to his lawful ſovereign. 
that ſhe burſt into tears on the occaſion, Atlengrh || The earl of Pembroke, with ſingular cou 
her partizans extorted her conſent, and ſhe was the |} and refolution, aſſerted the claim of the princels 
next day conveyed to the tower, according to the || by laying his hand on his ſword, and ſwearing 
cuſtom which then prevailed of the Engliſh ſove- || was ready to anſwer any man, who denied her right 
reigns paſſing a few days after their acceſhon in that || to the crown. They then ſent for the may 
lace. On the 1oth of July ſhe was proclaimed || aldermen of London, and informed them of 
in London, and the people were ſo aitoniſhed, that || reſolution which had been taken; after which 
they expreſſed no joy or exultation. mounting their horſes, they rode to the croß l 
Northumberland, before deteſted for his ambi- Cheapſide, where Mary was proclaimed 7 
tion and perfidy, now added to the popular odium || England, amidſt the general acclamations of by 
2 . 


people. 
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1583. 
nfirmation of Mary in the ſucceſſion 
rather. to conſole, than depreſs, the lady 


F 3 with orders to diſband his 
WE forces, Pat” g 
3 dy diſmifſetd the ſmall body which re- 
* 3 an almoſt general deſertion. Mary 
en from the people of all the different coun- 
nes through . 
don, and ſhe was met by her ſiſter Elizabeth, at 
ke head of a thouſand horſe, which that princeſs 
bad raiſed to defend their joint titles againſt the 


PF ehumberland and his 2 ſoon felt the 
eſentment of thoſe who had ſuffered from his in- 
lence and pride when in power. He was arreſted 
by the earl of Arundel, at whoſe feet he fell on 
| » knees, and begged his protection in the moſt 
bject terms. His three ſons, the lor Warwick, 
ambroſe and Henry Dudley, his brother the mar- 
Wis of Northampton, Sir Thomas Palmer, and 
A John Gates, ſhared the ſame fate, and were all 
committed to the tower. 
Soon after the duke of Suffolk, lady Jane Gray, 
und lord Guildford Dudley, were taken into cu- 
ody. But the queen, deſirous at leaſt to affect a 
Eyirtue ſhe never poſſeſſed, and mark the commence- - 
rent of her reign with an act of ſeeming benevo- 
ence, indulged moſt of them with a pardon. 
Northumberland, whoſe guilt could not admit of 
galliation, was brought to trial, when he propoſe 
os queſtions to the jury; namely, whether a man 
could be guilty of treaſon for obeying orders given 
Sy the council under the great ſcal ? and whether 
Whoſe, who were equally culpable, could act as his 
dges? Being told that the great ſeal of an uſur- 
r was no warrant, and that perſons againſt whom 
ere was nothing upon record were reputed, in 
P, capable of fitting on any trial, he acquieſced, 
d pleaded guilty. He confeſſed on the ſcaffold, 
at he had always been a Roman Catholic in his 
eart, and expreſſed great compunction of mind 
r having plundered the effects of the church, and 
pecially as he was rendered incapable of making 
ſtitution. Gates and Palmer were executed with 
Im, but the reſt were reprieved, and afterwards 
ardoned. 
If the queen's ſucceſſion to her legal right was 
e ground of public joy on the one hand, appre- 
nſions for the Proteſtant intereſt was matter of 
bblic anxiety on the other. Nor was this anxiety 
thout foundation ; for the princeſs Mary, hav- 
deen educated with queen Catherine her mo 
„ and conceived the molt ardent zeal for the 
muſh worſhip, no ſooner conquered the oppoſi- 
on that lay in her way to the crown, than ſhe 
pn ſhe threw off the maſk, and openly avowed the 
dnuſh religion. be > 
* declaration, however ſolemn or awful, can 
* as are dupes to ſuperſtition, the uncon- 
8 2 of thoſe tenets, which ſhe had 
„eon appeared. In a few days Gardiner, 
_ Tonſtall, Day, Heath, and Voiſey, were 
* to their reſpective ſees. Hooper, biſhop 
P. l and Coverdale, biſhop of Exeter, 
Ned other proteſtant divines, were com- 
5 ns and the Romiſh biſhops encou- 
1 ettore the maſs, though repugnant to the 


"MY es, who had de- 


e kingdom. Judge 
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fended the queen's title with ſo much reſolution, 
was thrown into priſon, and treated with ſuch ri- 
gour and ſeverity, that he was ſeized with a phrenzy, 
and put a period to his own exiſtence. - 

The moſt ſtrenuous aſſertors of the proteſtant 
cauſe, and thoſe who had been moſt active in bring- 
ng about the reformation, were now ſeleted as 
victims to popiſh malice and cruelty ; particularly, 
thatvenerable prelate archbiſhop Cranmer, who was 
reproached by Bonner in the moſt ignominious aud 
contemptible terms. This arch-fiend, to weaken 
the —_ of the reformation, ſpread a report, that 
he had ſubmitted to the queen, and offered pub- 
licly to recant his errors. 

But the archbiſhop, with an openneſs and inge- 
nuity becoming his character as a divine and a 
ſcholar, drew up a confeſſion of his faith, which 
he offered, with the queen's permiſſion, to defend 


in public. On account of this writing, which was 


made public without his knowledge, he was ſum- 
ke rue to the Star- Chamber, where he acknow- 
ledged himſelf the author of the paper, and was, 
for that day, diſmiſſed. Some of the council ad- 


| viſed the queen to treat him with lenity, as he had 


been remarkable for his moderation, and as it was 
to him ſhe was chiefly indebted for that indulgence 
ſhe enjoyed duriag the reign of her father, Mary, 
however, repugnant to the dictates of honour and 
humanity, declared, the remembered nothing of 
Cranmer, but his having pronounced her mother's 
divorce, and promoted the reformation. He was 
ſummoned to appear before the council, together 
with old Latimer, the latter of whom was imme 
diately ſent to the tower, and the former was com- 
mitted to that priſon the next day, on pretence of 
having publiſhed ſeveral ſeditious libels. 

Proteſtants of all orders, ranks and degrees, now 
began to experience the dire effects of power per- 
verted and bigotted prejudice. Thoſe who thought 
proper were, indeed, permitted to quit the king- 
dom in peace, and a conſiderable number of Eng- 
liſh, who profeſſed the reformed religion, foreſee- 
ing the perſecution, withdrew into | <4 coun- 
tries. On the firſt of October Mary was crowned 
by Gardiner, biſhop of Wincheſter, and at the 
ſame time publiſhed an amneſty, from the benefit 
of which, however, all thoſe who had been arreſt- 
ed before the month of September, and many o- 
thers, were nominally excluded. 

Such was the influence of corruption, that the 
lower houſe of parliament was almoſt filled with 
papiſts, as the moſt effectual means of accompliſh- 
ing their deſigns of eſtabliſhing the papal ſupre- 
macy, and facrificing the reaſon, the conſciences, 
the property, and lives of the ſubjects, to ſuper- 
ſtition and arbitrary power. In the upper houſe 
the queen had a conſiderable majority ; for even 
the greateſt part of thoſe noblemen, who had re 
jetted the papal authority in the late reign, now | 


infamouſly conformed to the doctrines of the court, 


from morives of intereſt or ambition. 

To introduce the popiſh ritual under the ſanction 
of parliament, maſs was performed in the Latin 
tongue at the opening of the ſeſſion : a prelate was 
expelled the upper houſe for refuſing to comply 
with certain abſurd and ſuperſtitious ceremonies ; 
and further to concur with the deſigns of the then 
miniſtry, the firſt bill that paſſed was, to aboliſh 
every kind of treaſon not ſpecified in the ſtatute of 
Edward III. and every felony which did not ſubſiſt 
before the firſt of Henry VIII. The following 
ſeflions, an act paſſed for reverſing the ſentence of 
divorce between Henry VIII. and Catherine of 


Arragon 


2, 
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Arragon, and for repealing all the ſtatutes, by |} fions for the liberty and independence of the g 
which that ſeatence wy beck confirmed. By chi To remove, beter, 1 pale: ek ray, 
act the princeſs Elizabeth was again declared flle- I} and ſufpicions, the contract was concluded 7 
ee and Mary, having no farther ocezſion || moſt platfible terms, which were as follow: 5 
r her aſſiſtance, treated her with indignity and i though Philip ſhould” enjo the title of kin i 
even cruelty. 92G {62} 1 | adminiſtration ſhould be [6 ed in the Wc, 
The ſame parliament likewiſe put in force an act the queen; that no foreigner ould be capah| a 
of the late reign, which made it felony for twelve holding any dignified poſt in the kingdom 0 
perſons, or any greater number, to aſſemble with no change ſhould be made in the Egli f 
a view of changing the eſtabliſhed religion; and || cuſtoms, and privileges; that Philip mauld 
repealed the act of attainder which had paſſed a- || take the queen abroad, without her conſent 915 
gainſt the duke of Norfolk. | of her children, without the conſent of the 10 
It is not to be wondered, that the emiſſaries of || ity ; that her jointure ſhould amount to ſixt h x 
the papal ſee were, at this juncture, remarkably || ſand pounds a year; that the male iſſue f k 
active in concurring with deſigns already concerted, || marriage ſhould enjoy England, together wich B b 
| and partly executed, under the auſpices of Mary, || gundy and the Low Countries; and that if Do 
| queen of England; not only for the revival, but || Carlos, Philip's ſon by a former marriage Molt 
| univerſal diffuſion of thoſe corrupt and pernicious || die, and his line become extinct, the nent 
] 16% ;5 which are its baſis and ſupport. - Mary || ſue, whether male or female, ſhould ſucceed © 
ad, no doubt, been tampered with, as appears || Spain, Sicily, Milan, and all the other dominio 
by her requeſt that cardinal Pole might be ap- || of Philip. " 
prone legate to the pope, to effect the union of - Notwithſtanding theſe ſpecious prelimingr 
erſelf and kingdom to the ſee of Rome; a nomi- || the people in general diſapproved the match „ 
nation equally diſagreeable to the emperor and bi- ſuaded that Philip, from prejudice in 5500 
ſhop Gardiner. The former, who, by his tyran- thoſe defpotic principles in which he had been cdu. 
| nical behaviour, had excited the reſentment of all || cated, would be deſirous of ſubjugating the Egg. 
| the proteſtant princes in Germany, being deſirous || liſh ſubjects to maxims of Spaniſh policy : in con. 
| of ſtrengthening his intereſt by a match he had || ſequence of which ſome perſons, more faction 
| projected between his ſon Philip and the queen of || than the reſt, believing it eaſier to prevent chan 
England, was apprehenſive of the ſcheme miſcar- remedy evils, determined to take up arms, and i. 
rying by the interpoſition of Pole, whom, it was || gorouſly oppoſe the queen's marriage with Philip, 
reported, Mary intended to take for her huſband. || Sir Thomas Wyat engaged to arm the men of Kent; 
Gardiner was fearful that Pole would ſupplant him || Sir Peter Carew undertook to aſſemble the inkabi 
in his view to the primacy of all England, as well || tants of Devonſhire ; and they perſuaded the duke 
as deſtroy his influence at court. He therefore en- || of Suffolk, by the hopes of reſtoring the lady ju 
| deavoured to ruin that cardinal in the opinion of || to the throne, to attempt to raiſe the midland coun- 
| the queen, by inſinuating, that his furious zeal || ties. Carew, prompred either by his imperuoſiy, 
would defeat her intentions, in favour of the Ro- || or apprehenſions, rofe in arms before the day ap- 
man Catholic religion. | pointed; but his troops were ſoon diſperſed by the 
| The emperor, that no time might be loſt in ac- || earl of Bedford, and himſelf was forced to take 
compliſhing a molt defirable end, took immediate || refuge in France. Suffolk, informed of the fate 
| | occaſion of diſpatching an ambaſſador to explain {| of this confederate, and, dreading an arreſt, quit 
the purport of his intentions to the queen, who, || ted the town, attended by his brothers the lords 
pleaſed with the ſupport of ſo powerful an alliance, || Thomas and Leonard, and attempted to raile the 
and deſirous of uniting herſelf more intimately || people in the counties of Warwick and Leicelir 
with her mother's family, embraced the propoſal || where his chief intereſt lay; but he was ſo hot 
with the utmoſt alacrity. This match was ſtrongly || purſued by the earl of Huntingdon, at the head d 
recommended by Norfolk, Arundel, Paget and || three hundred horſe, that he was obliged to di. 
Gardiner; the latter of whom aſſured both the || miſs his followers, and being diſcovered in lis 
queen and the emperor, that it was abſolutely ne- || treat, was ſeized and conducted to London. 
ceſſary to ſtop all farther innovations in religion, || The queen's partizans were more intimidated 
till the marriage ſhould be conſummated. the efforts of Wyat, than thoſe of ſupeiior rank; 
The wily prelate purſued the plan with the ut- || for, having publiſhed a declaration at Maidſtons, 
moſt cunning, inſomuch that the moſt ſanguine || in Kent, againſt her unjuſt proceedings, and el 
hopes were entertained, by the parties concerned, || counſellors, together with their danger of being 
of its being carried into ſpeedy execution ; but the || enſlaved by a Spaniard, the people flocked tos 
commons, being informed of the intended match, || ſtandard in prodigious numbers. | 
were ſurprized and enraged at her delire of con- This party, however, was oppoſed by the queen? 
tracting a foreign alliance, and ſent a committee to || guards, headed by the duke of Norfolk and 
remonſtrate, in the ſtrongeſt terms, againſt ſuch a || Henry Jernegan, reinforced with a body of fe 
dangerous and imprudent ſtep. Mary, who was hundred Londoners, under the command 0 ae 
naturally obſtinate, perſiſted in her reſolution, and, || Brett. On overtaking the rebels at Roche i 
to prevent any farther addreſſes of the like nature, || the place of general rendezvous, Brett pory 
diſſolved the parliament. concerted a ſcheme with Sir George Herper, 
A. D. 1554-5. Nothing could more effectually || profeſſedly of the malecontent party for 1 
tend to the total ſuppreſſion of the proteſtant, and || ing the deſigns of the queen's forces. Oa tne} 
confirmation of the popiſh, religion throughout || proach of the royal army, Harper P 
the realm, than this raſh act of the queen in diffoly- || deſert, and, in conjunction with Brett, x 
ing the parliament, as, in conſequence thereof, the intereſt; he had undoubtedly ſecured, 10 
iſh ceremonies were univerſally reſtored. But || ſented the deſigns of the court in ſuch ode? 
the match with Philip was a point ſtill more alarm- !] lours, that the whole body of Londoner. 
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ement, and telying on the favour of | 
eſpecially of the Londoners, who were 
eſtants; reſolved to proceed in this en- 
nd accordingly led his troops to South- 
he demanded of the queen, that ſhe 
oſſeſſion of the tower, deliver four 
ages; and; in order to enſure the | 
immediately to eſpouſe an 
Finding the bridge batricaded a- 
and that the city was over-awed by the 
he marched up to Kingſton; where 
thouſand men,; hop- 
his friends, who had promiſed to 


this reinforc 


. 


put him in 
lors as holt. 
the nation, 


the river with four 


— < 6—— * Conc * — 
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| imate 
ing to amma 

S re in his favour. | ; Ny 
h was his delay in che execution of the 
e favourable opportunity was loſt, 


i that th 
ccheme, and though 


4 is popularity began to decline, 
2 fi Weſtminſter — oppoſition, his fol- 
1 ding that no perſon of importance eſ- 
E pouſed his cauſe, gradually diſperſed, and he was 
| gth ſeized near Temple-bar by Sir Maurice 
N d fatal to his adherents, of whom 
4 near ſeventy were executed ; four hundred appear- 
l before the queen with halters about their necks, 
and, falling on their knees, ſued for forgiveneſs, 
ich they obtained, and were diſmiſſed. Wyat, 
de ringleader, was condemned, and executed and 
it had been reported, that, at his trial, he had 
W:npcached the lady Elizabeth, and the earl of De- 
onſhire, he ſolemnly declared before the whole 
Wcople, that they had no concern in the rebellion ; 
W: ciccumſtance that reflects ſome honour on his 


The event prove 


Mary, inflexibly attached to thoſe principles, 
dich invariably lead to acts of ambition and cru- 
Welty, and viewing her ſiſter Elizabeth with an eye 
Wof jealouſy, from a perſuaſion of her being as much 
friend to the reformation. as ſhe was herſelf to 
Wpopery, gave orders for conducting her priſoner to 
ee tower, in order that ſhe 
ation of council. AT | 
Nothing, however, appearing againſt her, Mary, 
Wn order to obviate any oppolition from her ſiſter, and 
remove her out of the kingdom, a marriage was 
oopoſed between er and the duke of Savoy, and 
Wn ber refuſing to agree to the match, ſhe was con- 
Wed, under a ſtrong guard, at Woodſtock. The 
aof Devonſhire, without any ground or pre- 
ace, was committed priſonef, to Fotheringay- 
dle. A meſſage was then ſent to the lady Jane, 
ring her to prepare for immediate death; a 
om ſhe had long expected, and therefore heard 
WE" ithout much perturbation. The bigotted Mary 
We": two prieſts to her, to aſſiſt her in making the 
eſſary preparations for futurity; but lady Jane 
ald receive no conſolation from thoſe whoſe hor- 
1 principles, amongſt, others, had inſtigated the 
en to the moſt enormous acts of cruelty and 
bority, under the ſacred maſk of religion. 
notwithſtanding the oppreſſion 
Big | laboured, was ſo calm an 
* 35 to be able not only to defend her religion 
5 great learning and eloquence, but alſo to write 
Jer to her ſiſter Catherine in the Greek lan- 
ſending her a copy of the 
ongue, ſhe exhorted her 
xerſeverance in the pro- 
had been propoſed to 
rd (her hu- 
| „on the ſame ſcaffold; but the 
do prevent any clamours that ſuch a ſcene 
g the people, gave orders that | 


might. paſs the exami- 


9 


Lady Jane, 
der which ſhe! 


ae, in which, beſides 
= Tcltament in that t 
= ntan an unſhaken 
on ſhe had avowed, 


q cute the lady Jane and lord Guilfo 
I and) together 


lord Guildford ſhould be beheaded within the verge 
of the tower. | : 
The compoſure and reſignation of lady Jane to 
| the fate of her huſband was beyond conception: 
ſhe even ſaw his headleſs body brought back in a 
cart, and found herſelf more encouraged by the 
account ſhe received of his perſeverance, than 
| melted by fo _— melancholy a fight. _ 
When ſhe mounted rhe ſcaffold, ſhe addreſſed 
the ſpectators, who were diſſolved in tears at. ſo 
mournful a ſpectacle, and obſerved, in particular, 
that innocence was no excuſe for acts that tended 
to the prejudice of the public. Having ſpent ſome 
time in devotion, ſhe cauſed herſelf to be diſrobed 
by her female attendants,. and, with great compo- 
ſure; ſubmitted to the fatal ſtroke. Thus fell a 
victim, at the early period of ſeventeen years; an 
illuſtrious lady; adding to many other ES of 
the dire effects of ambition, reſentment and cru- 
elty. The duke of Suffolk ſoon ſubmitted to the 
ſame fate, by ſuffering decapitation on-Tower-hill. 

Having thus removed ſeveral barriers to her bar- 
barous projects, the queen buſily employed her- 
ſelf in making preparations for the reception of 
Don Philip, whoſe arrival ſhe hourly expected, 
with the utmoſt impatience. At length, the much 
deſired moment arrived, when ſhe received the 
Joyful news that Philip was landed at Southamp- 
ton. In a few days after his arrival the nuptials 
were ſolemnized at Weſtminſter, and the queen, 
with her new ſpouſe, made a pompous entry into 
London. Philip poſſeſſed a diſſimulation, and 
maintained a reſerve, very diſguſting to the Eng- 
liſh ; but as he brought with him an immenſe ſum 
of money, many perſons were reconciled to the 
marriage. | 

The ſolemnization of the nuptials between Phi- 
lip and Mary having paved the way for the accom- 
pliſhment-of their deſign, cardinal Pole arrived in 
England, fully che R by his holineſs to put 
a finiſhing ſtroke to the union of the queen and 
realm to the ſee of Rome. He was received at 
court with. all the reſpe& due to his exalted cha- 
rater, and, on the firſt occaſion that offered, ear- 
neſtly exhorted the parliament to reconcile them- 
ſelves and the kingdom to the holy ſee, from which 
they had been ſo long unhappily divided. | 
The legate's doctrine proving very agreeable to 
this packed and corrupt parliament, both houſes 
preſented an addreſs to Philip and Mary, declaring 
their reſolution inviolably to adhere to the church 
of Rome. The legate, then, in the name of his 
holineſs, abſolved them from all the cenſures that 
| had been paſſed againſt them, and admitted them 
into the boſom of the church. The parliament, 
in conſequence of this indulgence, enacted a ſta- 
tute, re-eſtabliſhing the papal juriſdiction in Eng- 
land; but under this reſtriction, that alienation of _ 
church-lands ſhould be authorized ; and that the 
poſſeſſions of them ſhould not be ſubject to any 
cenſure or proſecution on that account. | 

Having ſerved their private: purpoſes, they 
were wholly regardleſs of the intereſt and liberties 
of their fellow-ſubje&ts; inſomuch that they re- 
vived the old ſanguinary laws againſt heretics, and 
enacted ſeveral new ſtatutes, pronouncing it trea- 
ſon to imagine the death of Philip, during his mar- 
riage with the queen. 

y i ambitious, avaricious and barbarous junto 
being thus completely formed, conſequences en- 
ſued which will ever reflect the higheſt diſgrace on 
human nature, as well as odium on that religious 
profeſſion, which could not only enjoin, but ſanc- 
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tify acts repugnant to the univerſal law of God, [] couraged each other by their mutual ei 


and of reaſon. | 
The firſt perſon who now fell a victim to religious 
fury was one Rogers, a prebendary of St. Paul's, 
and a man equally diſtinguiſhed for his piety and 
learning. Dr. 
been condemned at the ſamg time with Rogers, 
but was ſent down to his dioceſe, and after having 
rejected a pardon on terms of recantation, brought 
to the ſtake, where he reſigned himſelf to his cruel 
fate with amazing fortitude. Dr. Taylor, vicar of 
Hadley, an old divine, was burned in that place, 
amidſt his friends and pariſhioners. When he was 
brought to the ſtake, and began to harangue the 
ee a ruffian ſtruck him on the head. He 
was then placed in a barrel of pitch, and one of the 
ſpectators, throwing a faggot at the venerable old 
man, wounded him fo ſeverely, that his whole vi- 
ſage was beſmeared with blood; but his only reply 
was, O friend! I have harm enough, why doeſt 
« thou encreaſe it?” When he had repeated a 
pſalm in Engliſh, one of the guards ſtrucs him on 
the mouth, bidding him ſpeak Latin ; and while 
he was employed in pious ejaculations, another 


cleft his head in ſuch a manner that his brains came | 


out, and he expired. 

As enthuſiaſm is, in general, the offspring of 
ignorance, their main object was, to compel the 
people to believe the abſurd and ridiculous doc- 
trine of tranſubſtantiation. Gardiner, however, 
finding the eſtabliſhment of popery attended with 
ſuch cruel circumſtances, devolved the odious taſk 
on Bonner, whoſe ſavage diſpoſition delighted in 
tormenting the unhappy ſufferers. He ſometimes 
whipped the priſoners with his own hands, till he 
was tired with the violence of the exercife : he 
tore out the beard of a poor mechanic, who refuſed 
to change his religion; and in in order to give him 
a ſpecimen of burning, tortured him with the flame 
of a taper, until the veins burſt, and the ſinews 
were conſumed. | 

Cardinal Pole, though a catholic by profeſſion, 
retained ſome principles of humanity, and would, 
if his influence had been ſufficient, have averted 
the ſentence of Ferrar, biſhop of St. David's; but 
the prelate, notwithſtanding his interpoſition, fell 
a victim to popiſh ſuperſtition and cruelty, and was 


brought to the ſtake in his own dioceſe. This re- 


ligious, or rather demoniacal, maſſacre now be- 
came general, and thouſands ſubmitted to the moſt 
painful deaths, rather than ſubſcribe to the popiſh 
creed. 


The perſecutions and horrid cruelties to which | 


the proteſtants were ſubje& were imputed, in a 

at meaſure, to the influence of the Spaniſh 
court ; ſo that Philip, ſenſible of the odium under 
which he laboured, endeavoured to vindicate him- 
ſelf by a very groſs artifice. He ordered his con- 
feſſor to deliver, in his preſence, a ſermon in fa- 


Vvour of toleration ; but finding this trick ineffec- 


tual, he laid afide the maſk, the perſecution raged 


without controul, and attempts were even made to | 


introduce the inquiſition into England. 
The queen's adherents could not have pitched 
on a more effectual tool for perpetrating their de- 


ſigns than that haughty and tyrannical prelate bi- | 


ſhop Bonner. Several perſons ſuffered at Canter- 
bury, and other places; and, among the reft, 
Margaret Polly, the firſt female martyr in Mary's 
reign. In the month of October Ridley, formerly 
biſhop of London, and Latimer, of Worcefter, two 
prelates emfinent for their piety and learning, pe- 
riſhed together in the flames at Oxford, and en- 
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ooper, biſhop of Glouceſter, had | 
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| Mary pleaſed herſelf with the hopes of pre 


— 


tions. N "ary 
In the midſt of theſe enormous ptoreeg;,. 
nag 


her brine. 


but the flattering idea ſoon vaniſhed, on 
8 
Molz, to 


ing forth a ſubſtance called by phyſician 
her unſpeakable grief, the aſtoniſhment «F 
court, and confuſion of Philip, who ks [the 
the proſpect of uniting England and Spain * 
iſſue of this marriage. Chagrined at this 1 
pointment, he retired to Flanders, leaving his . 
fort in great perplexity. Soon after Phi1; 100 
parture, Mary received a bull for erectino ha 
_ a 8 and towards the cloſe of the 1 
the emperor Charles V. reſigned hi iz 
his fon Philip, 8 domina 

A. D. 15 56. The rage of perſecution ptevailed 
with unremitting fury, and it was now reſolved 
maſſacre the venerable archbiſhop, in terror 90 1 
inferior clergy, as well as the laity in general whe 
adhered to the proteſtant faith. Accordir „ 
Bonner, biſhop of London, and Thirley of 10 
were ſent to Oxford to degrade Cranmer, and th 
former performed that melancholy office. with h 
the ſavage. joy and triumph, that might be's 
pected from his brutal diſpoſition. After the arch 
biſhop's condemnation, perſons were employed X 
aſſail him in different ſhapes, in order to mak 
him a proſelyte to their opinions. They accord. 
ingly repreſented to him the dignities and honour 
to which his character ſtill gave him a claim, if he 
would deſerve them by a recantation, and flattered 
him with the hopes of long enjoying thoſe poy. 
erful friends, whom his humanity and beneficence 
had procured him, during the courſe of his prof. 
perity. 

After much importunity, and that dread of the 
excruciating torments with which the death he wa 
conſigned to muſt be inevitably attended, he (uf. 
fered the feelings of nature to overpower his reſo 
tution, and agreed to ſign a paper, acknowleds: 
ing the doctrine of the papal ſupremacy, and d 
the real preſence in the euchariſt. But this con. 
deſcenſion did not, in any degree, ſooth the fur 
of his bigotted and relentleſs ſovereign, who, | 
far from admitting it as any plea to her favouradl 
regard, ſent orders that he ſhould be commanded 
to own his errors in church, before the whole pd. 
ple, and that he ſhould from thence be immed- 
ately conducted to execution. 

Far from being intimidated at the awful mit 
date, Cranmer refumed his former reſolution, 
to the aſtoniſhment of the ſurrounding multitul 
abjured the whole of the papal creed, and va | 
to the place of execution, with the reſolution d! 
martyr to the moſt glorious cauſe. When fixed 
the ſtake, he ſtretched out his right hand, ub 
without diſcovering the leaſt ſign of feeling, hell 
it in the flames until it dropped off, exclamity 
ſeveral times, „ this hand has offended.” by 
eminent martyr to the proteſtant cauſe exempli 
the moſt ſhining virtues of real religion: he 1 
revered and lamented by all good men, ® (ut 
name muſt be reſpected to the lateſt poſterity: 
dinal Pole ſucceeded to the archiepiſcopi| ö 
through the interpoſition of the queen with his 
lineſs in behalf of that prelate. ; "no 

The pillar of the reformation being thus 63 
ed by the maſſacre of Cranmer, the relente ny 
ry practiſed every ſpecies of cruelty. bat x 
compaſs of this year no leſs than eight) beth 
ſons, men, women and children, the lame, 


deni 


and the ignorant, were put to death, 10 
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| nes of purgatory, tranſubſtantiation, and 
4 ener, erpfoded by the then church of Eng- 


ling 4. s of more than ſavage barbarity, 
0 | Such 3 the ſanction of or N 
* amitted unde 8 
ring. * -4 the indignation of all moderate people, and 
la, 00 3 furprifing reſolution of the martyrs enhanced 
K the 4 merit of the religion they profeſſed ; while the 
lined 4 4 zeal of the pcrſecutors tended to the eſtab- 
te ment of the ſubſequent reformation. 
Ui. WR A. D. 1657+ The perſecuting queen was now 
5 con. WH terrupted in her career of ſlaughter by turning 
1 attention to the war, which had broke out be- 
'reland cen France a Spain. Though her council 
de pen ee, in general, averſe to ſuch a proceeding, 
0s uch the inſtigation of Philip, ſhe levied a con- 
erable ſum, equipped a powerful armament, 
revailed Mich embarked in June, under the command of 
ved earl of Pembroke, in order to join the Spaniſh 
7 0 the des headed by the duke of Savoy. 
ral, % The onſet proved unſucceſsful to the French, 
dine, WA hoſe army was routed in the firſt engagement, 
of El, 4 many officers of diſtinction taken priſoners. 
and the bout the latter end of the year Philip ſent infor- 
"itn al Wl ation to Mary, that the court of France had pro- 
abe ex ed a plan for the reduction of Calais, and of- 
the arch. ed to ſupply her with troops for the defence of 
loged v at fortreſs. The council, conſidering this inti- 
to make on as a ſtratagem of Philip to gain poſſeſſion 
| acre W Calais, the queen not only declined the offer, 
| honours BY t neglected to put the place in a poſture of de- 
5 i : ce, in oppoſition to the opinion and advice of 
2 e governor of that fortreſs. 
1 pb. 1588. The truth of Philip's intimation, 
5 3 d the foundation of the advice given by lord 
os 2 entworth, the governor, too ſoon and too evi- 
a4 of WEntly appeared; for Calais was not only inveſted 
yh the duke of Guiſe, but the fortreſs reduced in 
. 7 of ea days, notwithſtanding an oppolition was 
ne "2 ade as vigorous as the ſtrength of the place would 
Eve: N * grit. The duke no ſooner took poſſeſſion, than 
A? ; 0 expelled all the Engliſh inhabitants, and then in- 
4 Ty „ ſted Guiſnes, where the lord Gray had command- 
7 1 9 but the garriſon, conſiſting of eleven hundred 
7 n, were ſo diſcouraged at the loſs of Calais, 
2 by at the firſt attack, they retired to the citadel, 
er „bon after ſurrendered themſelves priſoners of 
Ark . The caltle of Hames, ſituated in a moraſs 
Ind 1 oſt inacceſſible, might have made a vigorous 
* ſtance; but the garriſon fled at the approach of 
_—_— OP Thus in the ſpace of fifteen days, and 
i the winter ſeaſon, all that had remained of the 
mahnt im conqueſts in France, was loſt by the igno- 
* 4 vn 5 and neglect of the queen and her council. 
dunn Cl ary began to apprehended the ſeaſon of re- 


on was near at hand, a murmuring people, 
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her government. 


. Co | To 
a weak adminiſtration, loſſes ſuſtained in her firſt 
trillitary attempts feflefted univerſal diſgrace on 
To her mental diſquietude was 
added bodily indiſpoſition, for, having, miſtaken a 
dropſy for a pregnancy, ſhe had purſued an im- 
proper regimen, and her diſtemper became eve 
day more inveterate. Her malady was ſtill farther 
inflamed by the anxiety 'of her mind through the 
moſt painful reflections, and at length brought on 
a lingering fever, of which ſhe died, after a ſhort 
and inglorious reign of five years, four months, 
and eleven days. | 

Exalted characters, whether exemplary, or in- 
famous, ſhould be held forth in their true colours, 
to excite either the imitation or averſion of thoſe 
of inferior rank. The molt faithful picture of this 
queen is only to be drawn from a peruſal of her 
reign, which blots the page of hiſtory with the 
fouleſt deeds that ever diſgraced humanity, Her 
characteriſtics were, bigotry, reſentment, jealouſy, 
perfidy and cruelty ; for which laſt vice ſhe was ſo 
notorious as to be branded with the appellation of 
* Bloody Mary.” She ſtands upon record as a 
deteſtable inſtance of the accurſed prevalence of 
thoſe principles, which, under the ſanction of re- 
ligion, lead to the moſt diabolical actions, and, 
though ranked among monarchs, ſhe appears to 
have been one of the Vaſe of mortals, 


Remarkable Occurences during the reign of 


ueen Mary. 
A . Qu 7 


| 1554 Bribery firſt practiſedat elections in England. 


1555 Coaches firſt uſed in England, | 
1556 Bellmen firſt appointed in the city of London. They 
Were every night to ring their bells, and call aloud to 
the inhabitants, Take care of your fire and candle; 
be charitable to the poor, and pray for the dead.“ 
1557 This year there happened a great ſcarcity of corn. Wheat 
was ſold for 21, 13s. 4d. malt at 21. 48. and peaſe at 
31. 6s. 8d. the quarter. | 
Glaſs firſt made in England into bottles and other veſſels. 
1558 Wheat was this year fold for 21. 13s. the quarter before 
the harveſt ; and for 58. the quarter ſoon after. 

This year there happened a moſt violent ſtorm of thunder 
and lightning, by which two villages near Nottingham 
were totally deſtroyed ; and many of the hail-ſtones 
that fell were fifteen inches in circumference, LET 

In the ſame year there was a malignant fever, which, in 
a ſhort time, carried off great numbers of the inhabi- 
tants. | | 8 

A law was paſſed this year, by which the women of Lon- 
don (not being the wives of aldermen, nor gentlewomen 
by deſcent) were obliged to wear minover caps, being 
made of white woolen knit, three cornered, with the 

aks projecting three or four inches beyond their fore- 
($7 2; Aldermens wives had them of the ſame form, 
but they were diſtinguiſhed by being made of velvet. 

Handkerchiefs, wrought and edged with gold, -worn by 

entlemen in their hats as favours from young ladies ; 
the value from five to twelve-pence, | 
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Acceſſiori of Elizabeth. The Due exhibits the bigheft proofs of modetation and prudence, bith, . 


Favours the proteſtant intereſt. Concludes a treaty with France. 
returns to her native place after a long abſence. Diſguſts Elizabeth by ber marriage with lord j) 


and political. 


and her attachment to the popiſh cauſe; 


A. P. N the demiſe of a ſovereign ſo obnox- 
1558 ious to her ſubjects as the late queen, 
the public could not but rejoice at that event, as 
well as the reſolution of the privy council to place 
her ſiſter Elizabeth, whoſe prudence and modera- 
tion, during the commotions of the late reign, had 
conciliated univerſal eſteem, on a throne left by a 
tvrant and aſſaſſin. 


Ihe death of queen Mary was notified to the 
princeſs Elizabeth, who then reſided at Hatfield, 
from whence ſhe immediately repatred to London, 


and after receiving the compliments of the nobi- 


lity, ſent ambaſſadors to the different powers of Eu- 
rope, to notify her acceſſion to the throne of Eng- 


land. 

As nothing can fo well qualify for the moſt dig- 
nified and important offices of life, as a true know- 
ledge of the ſprings of human action, this princeſs 
gave a moſt ſignal-diſplay of prudence and policy 
at her acceſſion to the throne; for in 
her privy council, ſhe retained thirteen of her ſiſ- 
ter's counſellors to prevent an alarm on the ſcore 
of religion ; but in order to balance their autho- 
rity, ſhe joined eight more to them, who were 


ſtrongly attached to the proteſtant cauſe. Philip 


of Spain could not but be alarmed at the conſe- 
quences in whieh the death of queen Mary had in- 
volved him; yet hoping ſtill to retain his influence 
over England, he diſpatched orders to the duke of 


Ferra, his ambaſſador at London, to propofe a 


match between him and Elizabeth, the latter of 
whom, declined the propoſal; but in ſuch polite 
and evaſive terms, that the Spaniſh monarch could 
not juſtly take offence at her refuſal, 

The queen, perſuaded of the difficulty of era- 
dicating principles of bigotry and ſuperſtition, 
proceeded at firſt in the revival of the proteſtant 
doctrines and worſhip, with much caution and de- 
liberation, To pave the way, however, for this 
great and laudable deſign, ſhe gave viſible tokens 
of her attachment to the cauſe by recalling all the 
exiles, releaſing thoſe confined for their religious 
tenets, and reſtoring thofe, who had been attaint- 
ed, to their former honours. 

Purſuant to this purpoſe, thoſe noblemen and 


perſons of eminence who had ſuffered in the cauſe 


of the reformation through the tyranny and oppreſ- 
fion of her ſiſter, were amply compenſated for 
1 N 
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A confederacy is formed againft them. Bothwell quits the kingdom, 15 | 3 £/pouſeth Botta 
gence and obſcurity. Mary is oppoſed by ber ſubjetts, and ſolicits the protection of Elizabeth, Log 
vocal behaviour of the latter, Mary is impriſoned. The regent of Scotland taken off. Convifig q 
execution of. the duke of Norfolk. Horrid maſſacre of the proteſtants at Paris. " a 
land, Attacks from Philip of Spain. Trial and execution of queen Mary. General alarm 
formidable Spaniſh armament, called the Invincible Armada. Their efforts totally fruſtrated 

nate incidents. Commotions in Ireland. The Earl of Eſſex ſent thither as lord-lieutenant , by; ret 
without executing the buſineſs 8 is fexr. | mh 
racy, for which he is apprehended, tried, condemned and executed. Montjoy ſuppreſſes a rebellim, „, 
in PANE The queen, greatly affected at divers incidents, falls into an A 
and character. . | 


both as an able lawyer and perſuaſive orator, 
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their zeal and fidelity. Amongſt others the ny 
quis of Northampton, who had been condenm 
in the late reign, was releaſed, and reſtored u 
eſtate and dignities, 

Theſe intimations of a future defign raiſed 
prehenſions in the minds of the popiſh pech 
the fate of their religion, as they ſeemed toy. 
bode a reformation. Hence the ceremony of H 
zabeth's coronation was rather retarded ; by i 
was at len indeed performed with much rel 
tance by the biſhop of Carliſle. 

At the opening of the ſeſſion of parliament, & 
Nicholas Bacon, keeper of the great ſeal, eminen 


played his talents on the auſpicious event of th 
new queen's acceſſion to the throne, inveighed mh 
great ſeverity againſt the proceedings of the lu 
adminiſtration, and after urging the expedienq d 


horted them to obferve a due medium between ti 
extremes of ſuperſtition and real religion, as themdl 
effectual means of uniting, both the Roman Cate 
lics and Proteſtants in one mode of worſhip. It 
concluded with ſoliciting that ſupply in behalf 
her majeſty, which the exigencies of the ſtate 
qurred. 

The commons, though they had been haft 
by impoſitions in the late reign, chearfully gra 


ſubſidy on lands and moveables, and at the inſtant 
of ſome powerful friends attached to revolumt 
principles, brought in and paſſed a bill for ſup 
preſſing the monaſteries lately erected, and rc 
ring the tenths and firſt fruits to the crown, 
had been ſurrendered by Mary. i 
To add to the dignity and influence of 
queen, her legal right to the crown Was = 
nized by virtue of an act of the thirty-ſixth of Hell 
VILE. and to promote the moſt deſired reforms 
tion, the following bills were paſſed, v. on 
ſervice ſhould be performed in the vulg1r 0729 
that the ſupremacy of the church 0 oy 
ſhould be veſted in the ſovereign ; that all 2 
lative to religion, which had paſſed in che 5 | 
Edward VI. ſhould be renewed and con 17 
that the nomination to biſhoprics ſhould be 
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perſons in office ſhould tale the oath of 
11 


3 ien aut 4 | D . 
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; biſhopric, the queen might reſume 
1 qu maven — ede ju 
5 Þ UMPENCE to the ſee of perſonages impro- 
„ 7 queen, thus confirmed in het ſucceſſion, as 
as royal prerogative, by parliamentary ſanc- 
on, revived a tribunal called the High Commiſ- 
oa Court, which was compoſed of commiſſion- 
Eu, veſted with the authority of the vicegerent ap- 


© ouſand four hundred eccleſiaſtics, who held be- 


| I elices in England, thoſe who choſe rather to re- 


8 


once their livings than the Romiſh religion, a- 
ounted to fourteen biſhops, twelve archdeacons, 


Wiſty canons, and about four-ſcore of the inferior 


| . / "YET 
Eclerov ; a circumſtance, that, by giving way for 


he induction of proteſtant divines, greatly pro- 
noted the work of the reformation. 
Nor was leſs attention paid to the foreign than 
aomeſtic concerns of the nation; which having ſuſ- 
tained conſiderable loſs, as well as diſgrace, from 


| 


the war, a treaty was concluded by the Engliſh | 
anbeſſador with France on the following terms; 


that Henry ſhould retain Calais, and all the towns 


Wt the expiration of which they ſhould be reſtored 
Eto the queen of England; that he ſhould give am- 
nee ſccurity for paying to Elizabeth, or her ſuc- 
ceſſors, the ſum of five hundred thouſand golden 
crowns, in default of reſtoring the places at the 
time appointed; that the French ſhould give hoſ- 
ages for the performance of this article; that nei- 
cher he, the king or queen of Scotland, nor Eli- 
nabeth, ſhould attempt any thing againſt each 
other, directly or indirectly, to the prejudice of this 
WE treaty ; and that they ſhould not encourage or pro- 
tect the rebellious ſubjects of each other. 
= This political ſtroke could not fail to enſure a 
final adjuſtment of all differences with Scotland; 
ſo that a general tranquillity afforded leiſure for 
promoting the internal welfare and happineſs of 
the kingdom. But the proſperity of England, un- 
der a proteſtant queen and government, could not 
but raiſe the jealouſy of their popiſh neighbours ; 
inſomuch that the dauphin and his conſort Mary, 
ar the inſtigation of the pope, and monarchs of 
France and Spain, who were incenſed at the ac- 
eeſon of a proteſtant princeſs on the throne of 
Be England, aſſumed the title of king and, queen 
Not Scotland, England and Ireland; and arrogated 
o themſelves the arms of England. Sir Nicho- 
ls Throgmorton, the queen's ambaſſador at Pa- 


She had wreſted from the Engliſh, for eight years, 


, remonſtrated on this inſult offered to his 


nitreſs, and receiving a very, frivolous anſwer, 
epeated his complaint; but was told by the French 
nſry, that the queen of Scots was as much in- 
Wd io the arms of England, as Elizabeth was to 
ww appellation of queen of France. 

| W circumſtance could not fail of adding to 
8 1 apprehenſions of Elizabeth, who conſidered 


WF) inimical to her perk, 
= ner perſon and intereſt, from mo- 
$ E both ambitious and religious. As the only 
. * 7 to fruſtrate their moſt vigorous 
” we deſigns, ſhe wiſely determined on 
. Wee as might conciliate the affections of 
Ws... 15 is. Having from early life ſedulouſly ap- 
eenelk ro che ftudy of men and things, and 
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oth Mary and the Spaniſh monarch, as high- 
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being, of courſe, capable of diſcerning merit; ſhe 


appointed men of capacity to the important of- 
fices of ſtate ; diſpenſed juſtice impartially ; evinced 
a well-judged ceconomy ; deported hetſelf with 
complacency ; and demonſtrated ſo ardent a regard 
for the welfare of her people, as produced the warms 
eſt returns of confidence and affection. 

A. D. 1559. To form a powerful intereſt in the 
north, Elizabeth abetted a numerous party, who de- 
clared for the reformation; and with ſuch apparent 
effect, that conferences for a peace were actual! 
opened at Edinburgh. But the progreſs of this 
important tranſaction was fetarded by the prema- 


p- || ture death of Henry of France, who, being ſlain 
inted in the reign of Henry VIII. Of nine | 


1 


in a tournament, was ſucceeded by Francis II. a 
prince of weak intellects, ſolely at the devotion 
of the houſe of Guiſe, and conſequently averſe to 
the proteſtant cauſe. But all his efforts were baf.. 
fled by the ſuperior genius of Elizabeth; who re- 
duced him to the neceſſity of concluding a treaty, 
by which it was ſtipulated, that the king and 
queen of France and Scotland, ſhould thenceforth 
abſtain from bearing the arms of England; that 
Elizabeth ſhould be farther ſatisfied for the injury 
already done her in that particular; that commiſ- 
ſioners ſhould be appointed to ſettle the point; and, 
on failure of agreement, the matter ſhould be re- 
terred to the arbitration of the king of Spain; and 
that the king and queen of France and Scotland 
ſhould be obliged to confirm the conceſſions that 
had been made by the French pleniporentiaries to 
the Scottiſh confederates. 

Notwithſtanding the concluſion of this treaty, 
and the acceſſion of the parties previouſly in oppo- 
ſition, to divers articles in furtherance of the re- 
formation, Francis and Mary peremptorily re- 
fuſed that part,which referred to Elizabeth, on 
pretence that ſhe had treated with their rebellious 
ſubjects ; though their real deſign was to wreſt the 
crown from the then poſſeſſor, and place it on the 
head of their young neice. 

But all theſe efforts were not only fruſtrated, 
but proved ſubverſive of the very deſigns they 
were intended to accompliſh, and eventually ter- 
minated in the miſery and death of the unfortu- 
nate Mary, through the politic conduct of queen 
Elizabeth, who, from the experienced fallacy of 
foreign allies, deemed it moſt eſſential to the inte- 
reſt of the nation, to ſelect, as miniſters at home, 
men of the moſt approved integrity as well as 
abilities. The ambaſſador to the court of Spain 
met with a very cold reception from Philip, who, 
being highly averſe to the eſtabliſhment * the re- 
formation in England, reſtored the collar of the or- 
der of the garter, and declined renewing the alli- 


|] ance with the Engliſh queen. 


To try the effect of lenient meaſures, the 
pope diſpatched certain inſtructions ſpecified in a 
brief to be delivered in form to the queen by his 
nuncio, who, to the exhortations therein contain- 
ed reſpecting her conformity to the catholic reli- 
gion, is ſaid, as a lure, to have promiſed, that 
the pope would annul the ſentence of divorce 
between Henry VIII. and Anne Boleyn, contirm 
the Engliſh liturgy, and allow the people to com- 
municate in both kinds at the ſacrament. Theſe 
propoſals were, however, rejected, as vague, tem- 
porizing and deluſive. * . 

A. D. 1560. The reformation in England in- 
ſtigated the reſentment and cruel perſecution of the 
Proteſtants, (commonly called Hugonots) in 
France, until they formed a conſpiracy againſt the 
duke of Guile, and the cardinal of Lorraine, who 

4 G | were 
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were their inveterate enemies. The prince of 
Conde was ſuppoſed to favour them in private, 
and a ſcheme was formed, for ſurprizing the duke 
and cardinal at the court of Amboiſe. This deſign 
being diſcovered, was conſtrued into a conſpiracy 
againſt the king, and twelve hundred perſons were 
executed, for having been privy to the plot. 

The preſence of the king of Navarre and the 
prince of Conde at the general aſſembly had well 
nigh proved fatal to them both; the former was ſo 
narrowly obſerved that he could not eſcape ; the 


prince was committed to priſon, and afterwards 
condemned to the block; but the death of Francis 


II. ſaved him from that ignominious fate. 
The queen-mother was appointed regent, during 
the minority of her ſon Charles IX. who ſucceed- 
ed his father ; the king of Navarre was conſtituted 
lieurenant-general of the kingdom; the ſentence 
againſt Conde was reverſed ; and the authority of 
the princes of Lorraine greatly diminiſhed. 

A. D. 1561. In conſequence of theſe fortu- 
nate events in France, Elizabeth peremptorily de- 
mandedof Mary, by her ambaſſador, an immediate 
ratification of the treaty of Edinburgh; but Mary 
evaded compliance, by informing the ambaſſador, 
that ſhe would wait the arrival of ſome Seottiſh no- 
blemen, whom ſhe expected in France, and with 
their concurrence ſatisfy the queen of England. 
However, to ward off the reſentment ſhe had rea- 
ſon to expect from her non-compliance, ſhe ſet out 
for Calais, where ſhe embarked with a ſplendid re- 
tinue, but was greatly affected at leaving that 
kingdom, as appeared by her exclaiming, © Fare- 
ce well France, farewell beloved country, which I 
« ſhall never more behold.” 

An Engliſh fleet was ordered out to intercept 
her in the paſſage, which, through favour of a fog, 
ſhe fortunately eſcaped, and arrived in her native 
kingdom, after having been abſent for the ſpace 


of thirteen years. She was received by her ſubjects 


with the greateſt acclamations of joy ; but had 
the mortification to find ſuch ſevere laws in force 
againſt her, that it was with difficulty ſhe was per- 


mitted to celebrate maſs in her own private cha- 


el. 
1 As the flame of religious diſſentions now raged 
in Scotland with unabating fury, and the ſpirit of 
perſecution equally poſſeſſed the proteſtants and pa- 
pits Mary, at this ſo critical a juncture, wiſely af- 
ected a partiality for the proteſtants, and com- 
mitted to leading men of that party the adminiſ- 
tration of affairs. * Her favourite miniſters were the 
prior of St. Andrew's, and Maitland of Lethington, 
by whoſe prudent advice ſhe regulated her conduct 
in ſuch a manner, as conciliated the affections of 
her ſubjects. With the advice of her council ſhe 
diſpatched ſecretary Maitland to London, to inform 
Elizabeth of her happy arrival in her own domi- 
nions, and to ſolicit her friendſhip. 

Soothed by theſe conciliatory meaſures on the 
part of Mary, the queen of England agreed to 
maintain a proper correſpondence with her, and 
many letters paſſed between them, abounding with 
expreſſions of the moſt unreſerved friendſhip, 
while, according to the mode of courts, their words 
ſpoke a language foreign to their hearts. f 

Having received, at divers times, intimations 
from the Roman pontiff of his perſiſting in his 
claim to eccleſiaſtical ſupremacy even in England, 
the queen laudably reſolved. entirely to throw off 
the yoke of papal tyranny. She therefore denied 
the nuncio admittance into her preſence, decla- 


ring, that ſhe would never acknowledge a coun- 
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| mitted the. officers of the inquiſition to 


A 1554. Boor 
cil ſummoned by the biſhop of Rome, and 
ing under his direction. In conſequence of a 
behaviour, Philip ſolicited the pope to den, thy 
ſentence of excommunication againſt he 
treated her ambaſſadors with contempt, and 

the Engliſh traders in his dominions. Fin 
therefore, apprehending a ſtorm from this au 
ter, equipped a powerful fleet, which fecurel h 


| empire of the ſea; ſhe augmented the gariß 


and repaired the fortifications of Berwick, .; 
the militia, encouraged trade, and, by her wil I 
prudent meaſures gained abſolute domin 
the hearts of her ſubjects. | 

A. D. 1562--3. The propriety of her general ch. 


ion Over 


| duct was ſoon rendered evident, as the cath] 
| began to cabal in private, and form ſ. > 


ch 
the re- eſtabliſnment of their religion. "Di 


ſchemes were alſo concerted againſt her by the ear 
and counteſs of Lenox, Arthur Pole, nephey 
the late cardinal, with his brother Edmund fr 
Anthony Forteſcue. : 
The ſuſpected perſons were ſoon apprehended 
and, upon examination, confeſſed that they had en, 
tertained a deſign of repairing to France, whin 
they were promiſed a ſupply of men, who were 
be tranſported into Wales, where they propoſed ty 
proclaim Mary queen of England, while Pole 
ſhould be declared duke of Clarence. They ſtooe 
indeed, ſelf-convited, but from motives either of 
policy or humanity, the royal clemency was ex. 
tended towards them in a full and free pardon, 
On the meeting of parliament this year, the life 
of the queen being greatly endangered from the 
{mall-pox, the commons preſented an addreſi ty 
her majeſty, entreating her to fix the ſucceſſion in 
an explicit manner, in order to avoid the calami- 
ties which a competition might produce. But ſhe 
equivocally evaded a direct compliance with the 
prayer of the addreſs, aſſuring them, ſhe would 
ever be attentive to the true intereſt and happineſs 
of her people. The parliament granted, hoy- 
ever, the neceſſary ſupplies, and paſſed may 
wholeſome laws for the relief of the poor, and the 
encouragement of commerce and agriculture. Some 
religious improvements were alſo made during the 
courſe of this ſeſſion, upon the plan eſtabliſhed in 
the reign of Edward VI. and' the tenor of thei 
proceedings might be deemed worthy the augult 


aſſembly of a nation. At the cloſe of the parlia- 


ment a peace was concluded with France; the cor 
ditions ſpecified, that two hundred thouſand crowns 
ſhould be paid to the. queen for reſtoration of ho 


tages, and confirmed the former claims and pre- 


tenſions of both parties. x 
A. D. 1564. Animoſities between the ri 


qucens were apparently ſubſided; an amicable and 


affectionate literary intercourſe took place, the 
ſcene of diſſention and diſquiet was totally revert: 
This agreeable pauſe, however, from ſtriſe anl 
contention, was but of ſhort duration, ſuch Ws 
the mutual and unconquerable antipathy 0 
parties. Elizabeth was averſe to the very thoughts 
of a competitor, as well as fearful of her may 
ing ſome Catholic prince, who might be able 1 
aſſert her pretenſions. Mary, on the other hand, 
had been taught to conſider Elizabeth as illeg® 
mate, an heretic and uſurper, who had intercP* 
ed her right to one of the moſt honourable ſep 
in Europe, and fomented rebellions in the hea? 
her kingdom. Thus operated the reſpective uw 
nions and prejudices on the minds and co 


the reſpective queena. * 
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other hand | 


HAP. IV. 1565. | | 
4 D. 1565. After a ſeries of viſſicitudes, re- 
ous and political, it was deemed expedient that 
; = ſhould form a matrimonial alliance, and 
WE... Daroley was the ob ect of that queen's choice, 
2 9 che approbation of the counſellors; it being 
em premiſed, that this young nobleman being 
. ended from the ſame family-with herſelf would, 
„ 6h an alliance, preſerve the royal dignity in 
WE. houſe of Stuart. As he war an Engliſhman 
„ birth, and could not by his power or connections, 
| c any cauſe of ſuſpicions to Elizabeth, it was 
WE -funmcd that the purpoſe of this marriage would 
Pot be diſagreeable to that jealous princeſs. Eliza- 
ech appeared, indeed, at firſt, moſt cordially to 
quieſce with the propoſed match, and apprehend- 
cs that the treaty was verging towards an iſſue, 
emitted Darnley, on his firſt application, to fol- 
s his father into Scotland; but no ſooner did 
e hear, that preparations were making for cele- 
rating the nuptials, than ſhe exclaimed againſt 
e marriage; ſent Throgmorton to Scotland 
command Darnley, upon his allegiance, im- 
Whncdiately to return to England; committed the 
unteſs of Lenox, and her ſecond ſon, to the 
rower ; confiſcated all Lenox's Engliſh eſtates ; 
Wd though it was impoſſible for her to aſſign one 
W/:ufble pretence for her diſpleaſure, ſhe threaten- 
Ws, proteſted, and complained, with all the vehe- 
ence of rancour, ſuſpicion, and jealouſy, as if 
Wh: had been injured in the niceſt point. 
The pen of candour muſt hand- down to poſte- 
ye whole of her tranſactions with, and reſ- 
ing, Mary queen of Scotland, as equivocal, 
eligning and malicious: if there can be any pal- 
Whation admiſſible, it muſt be, the calling to re- 
embrance, that ſhe was but mortal, conſe- 
eencly frail, and that it was the lot of huma- 
iy to err. However, notwithſtanding all her 
achinations, the propoſed nuptials were at length 
Fonſummated on the twenty-ninth day of July. 
The adherents to the proteſtant cauſe, appre- 
enſive for the fate of the reformation in conſe- 
Wvence of this alliance, aſſembled at Stirling, af- 
ed an extreme concern for the intereſt of reli- 
on, engaged in an aſſociation for their mutual 
eence, and applied to Elizabeth for her aſſiſtance. 
bat princeſs, having publicly declared her diſ- 
WW probation of the match, ſent an ambaſſador to 
queen of Scots, demanding that the lord 
unley ſhould be delivered into her hands, ac- 
ing to the flipulations of the late treaty, by 
ich the two queens obliged themſelves to give 
WP the rebellious ſubjects of each other. The 


[ 


Would prefer no claim during her life, provid- 
be might be pronounced by parliament pre- 
WE ptive heir to the crown of England. 

e late marriage was not ſucceeded by any 
ppy events, either to the parties in particular, 
he Scottiſh nation in general. Darnley's per- 
ns centered ſolely in his perſon; his mind 
ow and ſordid, his temper impetuous and 
es che adulation of ſycophants, and his be- 
VIOUr to his conſort, by whom he had been ſo 
1 * *8grandized, and even courted to teſtify his 
=. > as ſullen, reſerved, and diſguſting. 


ou length furniſhed cauſe for ſuſpicion of an 
3 g Mmerce between the queen and one 
teak 7 Italian muſician, which terminated in 
WW: ©. ; * the hands of aſſaſſins ſuborned for 
F Dre e by her huſband, the lord Darnley. 
1 566— 
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Pottiſn queen, in reply, aſſured Elizabeth that 


his n 
ol courſe produced a coldneſs on her part, 


ltr inf kts. 
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Mary was delivered of a ſon at the caſtle of Edin- 


burgh, which being announced by Sir John Mel- 


ville (an eminent hiſtorian) in quality of ambaſſa- 
dor to the Engliſh court, exceedingly diſturbed 
the mind of Elizabeth; however, ſhe diſguiſed 
her concern by affecting all the compliments and 
parade of ceremony uſual upon ſuch occaſions at 
courts, and the reſorts of the great ; and ſent the 
earl of Bedford to aſſiſt at the baptiſm of the 
young prince James; the ceremony being per- 
formed in Stirling caſtle, in the preſence of the 
ambaſſadors of England, France and Savoy. 

The queen of England, being the patron of 
literature, and encourager of the liberal arts, in the 
ſummer of this year, honoured the univerſity of 
Oxford with her royal preſence, and eminently 
diſplayed her own genius and learning. She 
anſwered a Greek oration in the ſame language, 
and in a Latin ſpeech aſſured the univerſity of 
her favour and protection. On her return to Lon- 
don, the parliament was aſſembled, and a motion 
made in the lower houſe, for petitioning her 
majeſty to marry, and ſettle the ſucceſſion to the 
crown. This motion was ſuggeſted by the earls 
of Pembroke and Leiceſter, but vehemently op- 
poſed by Cecil, who was, therefore, reviled with- 
out doors, in lampoons, and libels. The ad- 
dreſs being preſented, ſhe ſignified her intention 
to marry, but obſerved, ſhe could not declare her 
ſucceſſor, without expoſing her own perſon to 
danger. The commons, diſſatisfied with her an- 
ſwer, repeated their importunity; and the queen, 
at length, remitted the third part of the ſubſidy 
they had granted, and diſmiſſed them with a ſpeech, 
not the molt conciliatory or popular. 

The period of Mary's diſgrace and humiliation 
now approached, Lord Darnley, after the moſt 
unworthy degradations, being taken off by means 
unknown, ear] Bothwell, a man of diſſolute mo- 
rals, who was ſuſpected of being acceſſary to the 
inſidious tranſaction, was admitted to the utmoſt 
familiarity with the queen, and determining there- 
upon to obtain her hand at all events, he raiſed 
a body of eight hundred horſe, and interrupting 
her in her return from Stirling, conveyed her to 
his caſtle at Dunbar, in order to effect his purpoſe. 
Having obtained a divorce from his wife, he con- 
ducted the queen to the- caſtle of Edinburgh, 
where ſhe created him duke of Orkney, and fi- 
nally married him on the fifteenth of May. , Theſe 
circumſtances not only diſgraced Mary in the eyes 
of all Europe, but rendered the character of Both- 
well odious to the whole Scottiſh nation; and as 
he was ſtrongly ſuſpected of having been acceſ- 
ſary to the death of Mary's former conſort, . the 
ear} of Murray thought it high time to cruſh the 
power of that ambitious and turbulent noble- 
man. 

The principal nobility formed a confederacy at 
Stirling, and had reſolved to protect the young 
prince, and avenge themſelves of the murderers 
of lord Darnley. The confederate lords, at length, 
appointed their grand rendezvous at Edinburgh; 


| Bothwell made ſome faint oppoſttion, and the 


On the nineteenth of June, || 
© 0 


ueen, conſcious of the weaknefs of her cauſe, and 
the inefficacy of reſiſting ſo powerful a combina- 
tion, propoſed a conference, and ſurrendered her- 
ſelf into the hands of the confederates, who con- 
ducted her to Edinburgh amidſt the moſt palpa- 

ble inſults of the populace. : 
Bothwell, in conſequence of the queen's ſur- 
render, eſcaped to Dunbar, and finding means to 
elude the ſearch of his purſuers, procured a wt 
25 
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ſage to Denmark, where he died in indigence and 
obſcurity. The unhappy Mary was conveyed by 
order of the confederates under a ſtrong guard to 
Lochleven, with orders to the governor to take 
her under his cuſtody. 

The queen of England affected to exert her au- 
thority very ſtrenuouſly in behalf of the unfortu- 
nate Mary. She diſpatched Sir Nicholas TAO 


morton to mediate between her and the conte- } 


derate lords, and to expreſs her diſpleaſure at 
Mary's confinement. He was inſtructed to threaten, 


in her name, that ſhe would releaſe the queen by | 


force, ſhould they refuſe to ſet her at liberty on 
reaſonable conditions. He was furniſhed with a 
plan of accommodation between their ſovereign 


and them; and directed to propoſe, that the young | 


prince ſhould be educated in England. But as he 
was debarred all acceſs to the queen, his deſign, 
together with that of his royal miſtreſs, was to- 
tally defeated, 
A. D. 1568. To obviate the ſuppoſed political 
intentions of Elizabeth, the confederate lords, at- 
ter much debate on the affairs of the nation, came 
to a reſolution of tranſmitting three inſtruments 
to her, to which ſhe was to affix her ſign manual. 
Theſe imported Mary's reſignation of the crown to 
her infant ſon; a commiſſion appointing the ear] 
of Murray regent during his minority ; and ano 
ther, nominating a council to govern the realm, 


in caſe of that nobleman's death, or his declining | 
Theſe deeds, through com- | 
| Scottiſh queen were, Leſley, biſhop of Roſs, th 


the office of regent. 
pulſion, ſhe ſubſcribed; and Morton accepted her 
reſignation, in the name of the three eſtates of 
Scotland, though he was veſted with no ſuch 
power by the aſſembly. They then proceeded to 
crown the young prince, who was only thirteen 
months old, and the ceremony was performed at 
Stirling by Adam Bothwell, biſhop 
but Throgmorton refuſed, by order of Elizabeth, 
to aſſiſt at this ceremony, and was ſoon after re- 
called. | : 

During her connection with the infamous Both- 
well, Mary found but few friends amongft the 
Scottiſh nobility; but the pity and compaſſion 
of many were excited towards her, after his. ex- 
pulſion ; particularly ſuch as were attached to- the 
catholic religion, who, lamentiag her ilt fortunes, 
and piqued at her rigorous treatment, aſſembled at 
Hamilton, in order to concert meaſures for ſup- 
porting the cauſe of their unfortunate ſovereign. 
The recovery of her liberty was, in an eſſential de- 
gree, owing to the ſtrenuous exertions of George 
Douglas, who put her into a boat, cauſed her to be 
rowed to ſhore, and afterwards conveyed to Hamil- 
ton, where ſhe found herſelf at the head of ſix 
thouſand men, aſſembled by the different lords in 
her intereſt, who aſſerted her claim to the crown, 
and contended for the invalidity of her reſignation, 
as extorted by the moſt cruel and rigorous pro- 
ceedings. 

Notwithſtanding the ſuperiority of the queen's 
party in point of numbers, the regent, at the head 
of the oppoſition, having drawn together his 
forces, boldly confronted, and totally vanquiſhed 
them in a pitched battle at Langſide near Glaſgow, 
after the field had been ſtrewed with blood and 
carnage. The queen fled with the utmoſt pre- 


cipitation, and, embarking with the lord Herries, 
and a train of ſixteen perſons, landed at Working- 
ton in Cumberland, from whence ſhe was con- 
ducted to the caſtle of Carliſle. 

Flattering hexſelf with expeCtation of friendly aid 
from Elizabeth, immediately on her landing ſhe 


L 


of Orkney ; | 
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| ſoliciting her protection at this critical jun&up 


LS 


was a natural ſubject of England, and therefyr 


| would himſelf repair to England, accompanie 


| ſtate of enquiry, that further inveſtigation wo 


1— to repair to London, and 3s 


_ 3 
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diſpatched a meſſenger to the court of 1,1. 


But the reply which ſhe obtained from the qua 
of England, with the advice of the council, qu 
ſurpriſed and alarmed her. She was given to 
derſtand, that ſhe muſt remain a priſoner, ll 
ſhould renounce her claim to the crown of Er 
land ; and vindicate herſelf from the charge 85 
ing acceſſary to yz, murder of lord Darnley, who 


came under the ſanction of its laws. 

The unfortunate Mary was exceedingly alfe&es 
at this unexpected incident, and as the only meg 
of palliating her conduct, aſſured Elizabeth of 0 
deſire to ſubmit her cauſe to the deciſion of < 
good a friend, and diſpatched lord Herrie, , 
London, with a letter to the fame purpoſe, Thi 
conceſſion was the very point, to which Elizabe 
laboured to bring the matter, and ſhe inſtar 
ſent to the regent, requiring him to ſend ſome 
perſons to London, to aſſign the cauſe of his uſu. 
pation, and mal-treatment of his lawful queen 
| Murray, with all ſubmiſſion, replied, tha j 


my A GG wml. 6s Oc oc. 
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by other commiſſioners, and fubmit his cauſe y 
her arbitration. The perſons appointed by ty 
| Engliſh council, for the examination of this in. 
portant affair, were the duke of Norfolk, the ei 
of Suſſex, and Sir Ralph Sadler; and York wy Ml 3 
fixed as the place of conference. J 

The commiſſioners appointed on the part of the 


lords Herries, Levingſton, and Boyd, with fre 
| perſons more. Thoſe deputed by the kingdom, 15 
were, the ear] of Murray, regent, the biſhop of ” 
Orkney, the lord Lindſay, the abbot of Dumterl 
ing, George Buchanan, the celebrated poet ad 
hiſtorian, and ſome others. | 
The queen's commiſſioners having preſented 
paper, exhibiting a detail of the crimes alledge 
| to the charge of the regent, he related, with great 
| preciſion, the particulars of his late proceeding; 
' affirming, that the lords had taken arms to reveng 
the death of lord Darnley, upon Bothwell; th 
the queen had voluntarily reſigned the crown 9 
her 2 and appointed the ear} of Murray reges 
of the kingdom during his minority. Mar) 
| commiſſioners refuted theſe allegations ; and it 
queſted that the queen of England would ali 
their miſtreſs in the recovery of her crown, a 
the ſuppreſſion ofpſuch rebellious attempts; the 
| alſo preſented an atteſted copy of the proteſtatis 
made by the earls of Huntley and Argyle, chatg: 
ing Murray and Morton, as the contrivers " 
' Darnley's murder, and affording a juſt plea for ti 
| oppoſition to the regent, as principal abettor 
that atrocious crime. 


The queen of England, apprehending from ti 


fully criminate the regent, commanded * * 
they arrived, joined with them ſome of the oy 
cipal members of her council. Murray # ©. 
ſummoned before the Engliſh commiſſion” | 
primanded by them for the odious aſperbon 
had thrown on the character of bis ore 
and at length, aſked what he could alledg 
his own vindication. Matters being no lt) 
almoſt to a criſis, the regent made no ſcrvp 12 
produce the proofs of his charge againſt et ol 
of Scots, and among the reſt, ſome ic 
ſonnets all written with her own þ and 1 


well, rogether with a paper containing ff 
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(marriage with that nobleman. Theſe papers 
N 4 been moſt carefully preſerved, as ſome affirm, 
55 the favourite in a ſilver caſket; nor could he 
% erſuaded, by the molt. preſſing entreaties of 
he unfortunate” queen, to deſtroy them; but had, 


to gratify his own vanity, depoſited them in the 


bands of the governor of Edinburgh caſtle. 
There is not a point in the annals of hiſtory, 
concerning which writers, through prejudice or 
* F. 7 ground of charge exhibited on this oc- 
Caſion, againſt the unfortunate princeſs. Some 
arm, that theſe letters and verſes were forged, 
bor the purpoſes of the regent and confederates, 
nnd that the accuſation of the queen's conduct, 
contained in the paper written by Buchanan, 18 
Hunded on falſe and malicious repreſentations; 
WE others as explicitly aſſert, that theſe papers have 
been ſince proved, that the objections made 
80 their authenticity are frivolous and abſurd, 
ind have been fully refuted by ſeveral wri- 
ers. Upon an impartial ſurvey of the whole, 
ne conduct of the queen of England exhibits the 
WS moſt glaring proofs of jealouſy, ambiguity, and 
duplicity; and ſhe evidently appears to have amuſed 
ber rival with flattering hopes and expectations, 
in order to protract the time of her impriſonment, 
in ſhe might find a convenient opportunity of 
Wraking her off, | ; 
= A. D. 1569. Elizabeth now turned her attention 
from domeſtic concerns to thoſe of a foreign na- 
wre; and the term ſtipulated in the treaty with 
ols, th Prance, for the reſtitution of Calais being long ex- 


ith fin Epired, ſhe diſpatched, ambaſſadors to require the per- 
ingdon, formance of that article. The chancellor d'l'Hopital 
yy made uſe of various equivocations, to evade an 


immediate anſwer to their demand; however, Eli- 
abeth thought'it more prudent to ſubmit to the 
Wols of that place, than engage in a dangerous and 
xpenſive war, in order to maintain a doubtful 


oet and 
ſented 


alledged tle, and hazard freſh dangers and difficulties. 

als Such was the fury of perſecutions in the Low 
ceding; Countries, that the prince of Orange was obliged 
revenge take refuge among the French Hugonots, whom 


ell; tin 


Elizabeth had ſuccoured with a conſiderable ſup- 
crown d 


ly of men and money. This interpoſition of the 


* WE ueen interrupted all commerce between England 
| 119 We" the Low Countries; and Philip, king of Spain, 
W prohibited the exportation of oil, ſugar, and ſpices, 
_ his dominions. 
— i The inconvenience - and hazard of detaining 
* en Mary a priſoner muſt, doubtleſs, have 
- chars = to the diſcerning mind of Elizabeth, of 
_ 2 time gave eventual proof. The duke of 
a for ther x olk was the peer. who poſſeſſed the high- 
bertor 0 title of nobility, and as there were no princes 
ar blood, the antiquity of the family, the 
bon ie —_ of his eſtate, and the extent of his in- 
_ ; Ba had rendered him indiſpurably the firſt ſub- 
een * England. Nor were the qualities of his 
„bn unworthy of his elevated ſtation; humane, 
che pri- (NE... — and affable, he had engaged the affec- 
en 9G... x the people; prudent, moderate, and 
one iy * enjoyed unenvied the favour of his ſo- 
ld Tow 


SE duke waa at this time in the ſingle ſtate, and 
ed coeval with, the queen of Scots, it was 
EY 3 at a match would be at once agreeable 
a oe * and conducive to the honor and in- 
Ws... nation, The ſcheme met with the 
Y ce of their friends in general, inſomuch, 


at — ” * 
ey firſt intimated to the duke by ſecretary 


1 lo. 28. 


are more divided in their opinions than 
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previous to his departure from England; ſo that 
proper ſteps. being taken, the earl of Murray, 
through the medium of Sir Robert Melville, com- 
municated the propoſal to Mary, who replied, that 

as ſhe eſteemed it her duty to ſacrifice her incli- 
nations to the welfare of the public, ſhe would, 
as ſoon as ſhe could be divorced from Bothwell, 
follow the advice of, her nobility and people, in 
the chioce of another huſband. Norfolk, perſuad- 
ed from the jealous diſpoſition of Elizabeth, of 
the impoſſibility of procuring her .conſent to the 
matriage by methods of duty, determined to form 
ſuch a powerful combination, as ſhould intimidate 
her into compliance. 

Though Norfolk was a profeſſed Catholic, ſuch 
was his popularity, that it proved no barrier to the 
propoſed match, which met with the hearty con- 

' currence of the earls of Pembroke, Arundel, 
Derby, Bedford, Shrewſbury, Northumberland, 
Weſtmoreland, and Suſſex ; the lord Lumley, and 
Sir Nicholas Throgmorton embraced the ſcheme 
with great cordiality ; and even the earl of Lei- 
ceſter, Elizabeth's declared favourite, zealouſly pro- 
moted the intereſt of Norfolk. Theſe proceedings 
equally chagrined and perplexed Elizabeth. She 
wiſhed that Mary was removed from her dominions, 
where ſhe daily acquired new intereſt ; at the ſame 
time ſhe dreaded the thoughts of her enlargement, 
leſt it might afford opportunity of ſtrengthening 
her intere!', and reviving the deteſted competition 
for regal ſway. 

Notwithſtanding all. her art, fineſſes, and dupli- 
city, Elizabeth could not ſuppreſs the violence of 
her emotion, on Leiceſter's explicit declaration of 
the intended marriage ; on the contrary, ſhe gave 
proofs of the moſt malicious reſentment both by 
words and act.ons. 

The earl, however, apprehenſive of the fatal 
conſequences of perſiſting in the deſign, ſet out on 
his return to court, reſolving to exert his utmoſt 
endeavours in order to recover the confidence of 
Flizabeth ; but he had proceeded no farther than 
Sr. Alban's, when he was intercepted by an armed 
body, who conducted him to the court near Wind- 
ſor, and ſoon after he was committed prifoner to 
the Tower, under the cuſtody of Sir Henry Nevil. 
Leſley, biſhop of Roſs, the queen of Scots am- 
baſſador, was examined, and confronted with Nor- 
folk before the council; Pembroke was confined 
to his own houſe, and Arundel, Lumley, and 
Throgmorton, were delivered up in charge to pro- 
per officers. 5 

The unfortunate Mary was treated with the ut- 
moſt rigor. She was conveyed to Coventry, 
a place of greater ſtrength, where no perſon, for 
ſome time, was allowed to viſit her; and the 


lord viſcount Hereford was joined to the earls of 


Shrewſbury and Huntingdon, in the office of her 
keepers. | 

Intelligence having been received at court of 
an intended inſurrection in the north, Northum- 
berland and Weſtmoreland were cited before the 
oreat officers of, ſtate ; but in being interrogated, 
and no proof appearing againſt them, they wer:: 
diſmiſſed. The report, however, daily gained 
ground, and the queen ſummoned theſe two noble- 
men to anſwer to the charge exhibited againſt 
them. This ſummons induced them to take arms, 
but before they were fully prepared and Northum- 
berland was heſitating between oppoſite dangers, 
he received intelligence, that ſome of his ene- 
mies were on the way with a commiſſion to ſeize 


and next by the regent of Notland, 


him; he therefore inſtantly repaired to his aſſociate 
„% wales Weſt--. 
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Weſtmoreland, and with him entered into a refolu- 
tion of joining their intereſts; ſo that from their 


attachment to the popiſh religioh, they drew to 


their ſtandard immenſe nuinbers. of people. 


Thus prepared for their deſign, they iſſued a 
manifeſto, declaring, that their ſole intention was: 
to re- eſtabliſn the religion of their anceſtors, to 


puniſh evil counſellors, to ſettle the ſutceffion to 
the crown, and to reſtore the duke of Norfolk, 
and other faithful peers, to the enjoyment of their 
liberty, and the favour of their ſovereign. Their 


army amounted to four thouſand foot, and ſix- 
teen hundred horſe, and they hoped to be jomed | 
by all the Catholics in England. Suſſex, aecom- | 


panied by ſome other lords, marched againſt them, 
at the head of ſeven; thouſand men, and found 
them already advanced to the biſhopric of Dur- 
ham, of which they had made themſetves maſters. 
They fled before him to Hexham, and underſtand- 
ing that the earl of Warwick and lord Clinton 
were coming againſt them with greater force, they 
diſperſed in the greateſt conſternation, without 
pl: . a ſingle effort in ſupport of the cauſe they 
affected to eſpouſe. The inferior claſs retreated 
to their reſpective habitations, and the leaders eſ- 
caped into Scotland, where Northumberland was 
apprehended by the regent, and ſent priſoner to 
the caſtle of Lochlevin; but Weſtmoreland eſ- 
caped to Flanders. 

There ſeemed to prevail at this time a moſt ab- 
ſurd and ridiculous diſpoſition in the people to 
rebel; an inſurrection was goes whe by ſome ob- 
ſcure zealots for the popiſh caufte, but they were 
ſoon apprehended and treated with the utmoſt ri- 
gour. Sixty petty conſtables were condemned to 
the gibbet, and no leſs than eight nundred per- 
ſon are ſaid, on the whole, to have Fallen by the 
common executioner. Norfolk found means fo far 
to inſinuate himſelf into the favor of the queen, that 
Me releaſed him from the Tower, and on his en- 
faces to abandon all thoughts of the Scottiſh al- 


ance, permitted him to retire to his ſeat in 


dom. 
6 At length, in direct repugnance to an article 
| of the late treaty, the Scottiſh commiſſioners 


the country, and paſs his time in eaſe and tran- 
quillity. 
Intimations have been given by ſome writers, 
that the regent of Scotland had perfidiouſly en- 
gaged with lizabeth, to have Mary conveyed into 


the North, and delivered up to him; but while || tun 
void. Ihe negotiation, therefore, ceaſed, and the 


they hefitated on the conſequences of ſuch a 
ſcheme, the fate of Murray, who was flain in the 
revenge of a private injury, by the party aggriev- 
ed. prevented the execution of their deſign. 

A. D. 1570. The fury of party zeal was now re- 
vived with greater violence, and the kingdom of 
Scotland exhibited one frene of anarchy and con- 
fuſion. The. partizans of Mary took up arms, 


and made themſelves maſters of Edinburgh. Eli- 


zabeth ordered the earl of Suſſex to raiſe an army 
to retaliate this injury. Accordingly, he invaded 
Scotland, and committed hoſtilities on all Mary's 
adkerents, on pretence, that they aided and abetred 


| the rebellion-againſt the queen of England. 


Bur, in proceſs of time, on agreement that the 
rebels ſhould be ſurrendered te Elizabeth, her ar- 
my evacuated Scotland,, and the ambaſſadors -of 
Mary, France, and Spain, continuing their impor- 
tunity with” Elizabeth, on the ſcore of the treaty 
for the releaſe of the queen of Scots, ſhe appoint- 
ed Cecil, and Sir Walter Mildmay, chancellor of 
the exchequer,, her. commiſſioners to trear on this 


affair; in conſequence of which, the following 


propoſitions were offered for effecting a laſting 
peace between: the two kingdoms ; that the queen 
1 


| 


- . 
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pulated ro exert her power in reſtoring Mary to the 


poſed to the depoſed queen a plan of accommags. 


| beth ſhould deſire Lenox, the regent, to {end com. 


report to their miſtreſs, that ſhe declared her fas. 


| doubt but the only difference remaining would he 


er. Boox N. 
of Scots, beſides relinquiſhing all claim; f 
Engliſh crown, during the life of Elze 
ſhould agree to a perpetual league offenſ, 1, 
defenſive, between the two kingdoms, yy "me 
* ſhould eſpouſe no Englifhman without Elizeh ; 
confent, nor any other perſon, without the co = 
of the ſtates of Scotland ; that reparation 8 

be made for the damage which the Enolin, f 
ſuffered in the late ineurſions of the Scots: la 
the aſſaſſins of the hte king ſhould be brow nl 
condign puniſhment ;. that the young king bg 
be ſent into England to be educated ; that ſix ©; 
tages, all of them noblemen, fhould be delivers 
to the queen of England, together with the i 
of Hume, and ſome other fortreſs for the perſor 

ance of theſe articles. 1 


Upon theſe conditions the queen of England g; 


* 
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crown of Scotland. Her commiſſioners ai pro. 


tion with her fubjects in Scotland, and after je. 
ſoning on that ſubject, it was reſolved, that Elias. 


miſſioners to negotiate a peace under her mediation 
After the point had been debated twenty days, te 
Engltth commrffioners returned, and made ſuch 1 


faction with the negotiation, and ſaid ſhe did not 


removed on the arrival of the commiſſioners from 
the regent of Scotland, without whoſe confent the 
young prince could not be conveyed to England, 
In the mean time, propoſals and anſwers were, by 
Mary, communtcated to the kings of France and 
Spain, intimating the neceſſity ſhe was under of 
ſubmitting to the conditions, unkefs they would 
ſuccour her friends in Scotland. Thoſe poten- 
tates, however, paid very Little attention to her te- 
. preſentation; the French monarch, indeed, was 
never fayourably diſpoled towards Mary, and he 
was now wholly employed in deviſing means for 


| 


| young prince on any terms, deſiring, at the ſame 


cruſhing the Proteſtants throughout his Kings 


arrived in London, and refuſed to deliver up the 
time, that the treaty might be rendered null and 


biſhop of Roſs was ordered to depart ; but the regelt 
countermanded the order, and inſiſted on his rel» 
dence in England in order to ſuperintend the con- 
duct of Elizabeth relative to the Scottiſh nation. 


— 


A. P. 1571. On the firſt meeting of the ne# 


' parliament at Weſtminſter in the month of Apr, 
ſeveral laws were enacted to maintain the right of 
the queen of England, as well as that of the fuc- 
ceſſion. It was declared treaſon to affirm, dung 
the life of the queen, that ſhe was not tie 
lawſul ſovereign; that any. other poſſeſſed a bet 
ter title; that ſhe was an heretic, a ſchiſmat, 
or infidel, or that the could not determine the 
ſucceſſion. of the crown : whoever "ogy * * 
writing or printing, that any perſon, except, 
iſſue of her 9 or — 1 be the queen? 
heir, or ſucceſſor, was, for the firſt offence, © 
impriſoned. during a year; and for the ſeconG, 

| were to incur the penalty of a premunile. Nw” 


From the tenor of the laſt clauſe, it © 1 
appeared that Elizabeth intimated her n f 
excluding the Scottiſh queen from all a” 


ſucceeding to the throne of England. ofpe 


| wholelome ſtatutes. paſſed for the ſuppreſſion ch 
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> + And idolatry; it being decreed, 
£ 0 fol arten 4 Hobi bulls or — of 
ang je WHO 1d, by means of theſe, reconcile 


u 
he * * Fo "he church of Rome, ſhould them- 
n 


tk . led. | 

th 1 1] as thoſe who were ſo reconciled, be 
Fi I Fee Whoever imported any Agnus 
bull =: © cifixith, beads, or ſuch other implements of 
hag 1 en was ſubjected to the penalties of pre- 
thi + . The former laws againſt taking intereſt, 
it tg 3 Dich was called uſury, were enforced by a new 
ould cute; and a ſupply of one ſubſidy, and two fif- 
bol. W.-cnths, were granted to her majeſty. _ 

t Norfolk, in direct oppoſition to reaſon and com- 
althe eon ſenſe, was fool-hardy enough to revive his 
orm. 3 Irmer deſpicable plan of rebellion, and for which he 


1 ſome time impriſoned in the Tower. There 
3 ge Rodolphi, a Florentine, who had long re- 
led in London, and acted privately as an agent 


pro- br che court of Rome. This man projected a 
od. deme, in concert with the Spaniſh, ambaſſador, 
r. r the releaſe of Mary, by means of a domeſtic 
iz. orrection and foreign invaſion. When their in- 


ention was communicated to Norfolk, the duke 


, the cover to relieve the Scottiſh queen ; and that his 
cha project was feaſible. On Norfolk's approbation of 
fatis- ble plan, three letters were wrote in his name, by 


Wk odolphi, to the duke of Alva, the pope, and the 
BY ing of Spain but the duke refuſed to lign them. 
WR odolphi repairing to Bruſſels, communicated the 
eme to the duke of Alva, who readily came 


land, o it, and aſſured him that he would em- 
e, by s ploy his beſt endeavours to obtain the concurrence 
C 7 f the Spaniſh monarch. 
er 0 ; 


W This project had not yet reached the knowledge 
Wof the queen of England, nor of her ſecretary Cecil, 
aiely advanced to the peerage by the title of lord 
Wurleigh. The firſt ground of ſuſpicion was from 
Wn effort of Norfolk, which led to a full diſcovery, 
om the following circumſtance, Mary propoſing 
Wo {end a ſum of money to her partizans in Seot- 
Wand, it was entruſted to the care of one Brown, a 
Womeſtic to the duke of Norfolk, in order to be 
Forwarded to the frontiers. This perſon, either 
Wnorant of the ſcheme, or employed as a ſpy in 


article 
Toners 


up th ee family, delivered the money to Burleigh, who 
e * mediately caufed Brown, and Hickford the 
= 2 ess ſecretary, to be apprehended, and to under- 
ad the: Wl 


WE a ſevere trial. Being threatened with torture, 
Wickford confeſſed that he had ſecreted ſome pa- 
Pers under the matts of the duke's bed; which be- 
3 2 full evidence appeared againſt his 
alter. 2 f 


* Vorfolk being apprehended, previous to his 
Poe WE" owiedge of the confeſſion extorted from his ſe- 
Sh. tary, peremptorily denied the charge; but the 


en ordered him to the Tower in order to be 
echt to immediate trial. The biſhop of Roſs 
, on ſome ſuſpicion, been taken into cuſtody, 
cee the detection of Norfolk's guilt; and every 


* 1 2 vas uſed to extort from him what he knew 
w_ 1 — to the conſpiracy. He at firſt alledged, in 
— ation of his non-compliance, the dignity of 


character; but, on being told that, as his miſ- 


W | * no longer a ſovereign, he could not be 
thef . ered as an ambaſſador, and that a diſcovery 
: . * made by Norfolk's ſervants, he revealed 
ent 4 . plot, and, by his evidence, fully convicted 
he 7 7 4 * the charges alledged againſt him. 
e. f Wc. iſcovery mate by the biſhop corroborated 
2 yer tv ail, coniſeances adduced in proof of Nor- 
golfer 1 . of ] ', ſo that his trial was fixed for the 12th 


1.12 4 3. 6-H: 


W ” 


ld Rodolphi, that he would do every thing in his 


| mediate ſervice. 


anuary, and he was condemned by the 
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ſentence of twenty-five peers. But the queen, not- 
withſtandin 
5 ok the crime, relented much at the iſſue 
0 


his guilt was greatly enhanced by a 


his trial; and though her minifters enforced the 


neceſſity of his being made a public example, to 
deter others from diſloyal practices, ſke heſitated, 
from time to time, putting her hand to the war- 
rant, and thereby protracted the execution of the 
lentence. ' | 


So deſirous were both the miniſtry in particular, 
and the parliament in general, for bringing the con- 


demned culprit to condign puniſhmenr, that the 
commons preſented an addreſs to her majeſty, pray- 


ing her to proceed to the execution of the duke, as 
the moſt neceſſary ſtep for her own preſervation, 
and the peace of the kingdom; and this ſanction 
ſhe imagined; when joined to the greatneſs of his 
guilt, would, in the eyes of the impartial world, 


juſtify her ſeverity towards that unfortunate noble- 


man. He ſubmitted to his fate with great courage 
and reſolution, and though he ſolemnly denied, 
that he had ever entertained any diſloyal thoughts 
againſt the queen's authority or perſon, he frankly 
owned the juſtice of the ſentence by which he fuf- 
fered. His particular friend che earl of Shrewſbury 
was much affected by his fate, and great part of the 
populace, who attended his execution, teſtified the 
utmoſt concern. 

In order to quell the tumults and riots which 
ſtill diſturbed the tranquillity of the kingdom, the 
queen gave orders for the reparation of the works 
at the different ſea-ports, keeping the military in. 
train, and having a naval armament ready for im- 
Nevertheleſs, inſurrections ſtill 
prevailed in Scotland, and the regent dying 
ſuddenly about this time, was ſucceeded by the earl 
of Hertford. 

The diſturbances in France, and the rigour and 
cruelty there exerciſed towards the Hugonots, 
greatly affected the queen ſo that ſhe was induced to 
furniſh them ſecretly with ſome aſſiſtance, Beſides 
employing her influence with the German princes, 
ſhe permitted a perſon, called Henry Champernon, 
to raiſe and carry into France, a regiment of gen- 
tlemen volunteers, among whom Sir Walter Ra- 
leigh, then a young man, began to diſcover the firſt 
ſpecimen of his military genius. 

So powerful was the oppoſition of the proteſ- 
tant party, that the French monarch, notwith- 
ſtanding the prevalence of his bigotry and preju- 
dice, from motives of convenience, relaxed in his 
operations, and, by way of temporizing, indulged 
thera with liberty of conſcience in matters of reli- 
gion. The event, however, proved the fallacy and 
perfidy of the late proceedings on the part of 
France, which were deſigned to effect the total ex- 
termination of the Hugonots. In order to deceive 
and decoy their leaders into the ſnare laid for them, 
Charles offered his ſiſter Margaret in marriage to 
the prince of Navarre ; and the admiral de Cha- 
tillon, with all the moſt conſiderable Proteſtants, 
had repaired-to Paris, in order to attend the celebra- 
tion of the nuptials, which they hoped, would allay 
the violent animoſities of the two parties. The 

ueen of Navarre was poiſoned by orders from 
the court; and the admiral was dangerouſly wounded 
by an aſſaſſin; yet the treacherous monarch zrt- 
fully protracted the departure of the Hugonots till 
the eve of St. Bartholomew, the period fixed upon 
for the perpetration of his bloody deſign. 

A. D. 1572. The horror and conſternation ex- 
cited by the maſſacre of that day are beyond all de- 


ſcriptions. Preparation being made for the execu- 


tion 
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tion of that infernal project, the ſignal was the 
ſound of the palace Jock at the dead of night; 
the executioners were the Catholic ſoldiers, headed 
by the duke of Guiſe, who, like a blood-thirſty 
fiend, with his rueful band, broke into the receſſes 
of unſuſpecting innocence, and murdered every 
Proteſtant that fell in his way, withour regard to 
age, ſex, or condition. The enſuing dawn diſ- 


cloſed the ſhocking ſcene : rivers of blood over- | 


whelmed the ſtreeets; the cruel and bigoted king 
enjoyed the ghaſtly ſight, and the more barbarous 
queen-mother drove over the bodies of the ſlain, 
and, with her chariot wheels, daſhed about their 
blood and brains. Upon this melancholy and me- 
morable occaſion, it was computed, that near ten 
thouſand Proteſtants fell victims to the diabolieal 
influence of popifh ſuperfiition and cruelty, 
which alfo extended to the provinces in general; 
for, having received the dreadful mandate, they 
imitated the example of the Pariſians, and with 
them concurred in the extirpation of the wretched 
Hugonots, | 

A. D. 1573. Walſingham, the Enghſh ambaſſador 
remonſtrated with Charles on the perfidy and cru- 
elty of his late proceedings as repugnant to the 
laws of God and of nations ; but that blood-thirſty 
monarch endeavoured to apologize, by alledging 
that the admiral, had formed a conſpiracy to aſſaſſi- 
nate him, and adding, that he, as well as the whole 
royal family of France were diſpoſed to live on 
terms of the ſtricteſt amity with her majeſty of 
England. Elizabeth affected complacency with 
this temporizing declaration, admitted the apology, 
and aſſured him of the continuance of her friend- 
hip; conſented to a treaty propoſed for a marriage 
between her, and the duke of Alencon; and the 
queen of France being delivered of a daughter, 
Elizabeth ſtood god-inother to the infant, who 
was baprized by the name of Mary Elizabeth, in 
the preſence of the earl of Worceſter, as proxy for 
the queen of England. n 

But the ſubjects of England could not be ſo ea- 
ſily appeaſed, or ſo readily prevailed on to- ſtifle 
their reſentment, as their ſovereign. They 
propoſed to raiſe a formidable army, to tranſport 
them into France, and to maintain them ſix months 
at their own expence; but Elizabeth, feartul of 
widening the breach between the two parties, re- 
fuſed her conſent, and by reſtraining the laudable 
zeal of her ſubjects, defeated their deſign. 

In Scotland diſſentions ſo univerſally prevailed, 
that the friends of the depoſed queen were com- 
pelled to ſubmit to Morton the regent. In the 
mean time Sir W. Drury marched from Berwick 
with a reinforcement, and a train of artillery, to 
aſſiſt the regent in reducing the caſtle of Edinburgh, 
then in a very defenceleſs ſtate; the governor, 
with a handful of men, being an officer of long 
experience and approved vaiour, made a vigorous 
detence for three' and thirty days ; *but at length 
was obliged to ſurrender, though on honourable 
terms. The queen of England denying to protect 
him and his adherents as her priſoner, they were 


delivered up to the mercy of the regent, who or- | 


dered the brave governor and his brother to be 
publickly executed, | 
A. D. 1574. This year was marked by the 
death of Charles IX. of France, a monſter ot per- 
fidy, cruelty and tyranny, who had glutted his in- 
ſatlate thirſt for blood, by the horrid maſſacre of 
thouſands, and died at the age of 35 years as he 
lived, execrated by all who were ſuſceptible of the 
leaſt impreſſions of humanity, The queen-mo- 
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nent navigator, ſailed this year from Harwich with 


deſign of the Spaniſh monarch, warmly elpo! 


| wiſe and pacific, that it was attended V 


Book N. 
ther aſſumed the regency by virtue of en 
governed the kingdom, till his brother, het 
of Poland, arrived, and ſucceeded him on the 
of France, by the title of Henry III. 
event, Mary loſt the ſupport. ſhe had ex 
during the life of Charles. The people of Prad 
were divided into two religious factions, , a 
by the moſt implacable fury, nor could any 
coercive or perſuaſive, reſtrain their zea] 
duce a degree of moderation amongſt th 
and violent parties. 

A. D. 1575. On the acceſſion of Henn F 
to the regal dignity of the French dominion,” — 
zabeth diſpatched an ambaſſador, with congr,.. 
latory compliments, and to obtain his 7 
the articles of the treaty of Troyes, to a 10 
which he immediately acceded. But as he . 
ceeded with rigour towards the Proteſtants g. 
furniſhed John Caſimer, ſon to the elector Pat 
tine, with a ſum of money to levy a body of Gr 
man auxiliaries, for the ſervice of the duke if 
Alengon, who had joined that party. 

A. DP. 1576, This reinforcement terrifieq tj, 
new king into lenient” meaſures, inſomuch that he 
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5 
indulged the Hugonots with a peace on the mol 


favourable terms; an accommodation, whic, 
though as deceitful on the part of the court 45 an 
of the former, gave the higheſt offence to they 
tholics; ſo that the duke of Guiſe, without je. 
garding the royal authority, aimed at the total er. 
tirpation of the Proteſtants, which muſt naturally 
have incurred the reſentment of queen Elizabeth, 

A. D. 1577. As a proof of approbation of the 
general conduct of Elizabeth, ſhe obtained ; 
voluntary grant from 8 of a conſiderable 
ſubſidy, and to gratify this inſtance of loyalty, ſhe 
renewed the treaty of commerce with Portugal, by 
which her ſubjects were permitted to trade to Mi. 
deira, and the Azores. Martin Forbiſher, an emi- 


five ſhips, in order to diſcover a North-welt pal 
ſage to the Eaſt-Indies, though his laudable & 
forts were not crowned with the deſired ſucceſs, 

The king of France, from a well-grounded pe- 
ſuaſion of the bigotted attachment of his ſubjedsto 
the popiſh religion, was under a political neceſſity 
of eſpouſing their cauſe ; but- being naturally i 
dolent and irreſolute, after ſome ineffectual at 
tempts, he agreed to a new peace, which, like te 
former, gave no ſatisfaction to the Romanilt 
Each faction, however, continued to prepare for 
that rupture, which they were ſenſible muſt {ook 
happen; and religious difputes univerſally preval 
ing, private animoſity produced public diſſen- 
tion. 

An abſurd project was formed by Don Jon d 
Auſtria, of firſt ſubduing the Low Countries, and 
then ſubjecting Great Britain, through a marrig? 
with Mary queen of Scots; but his towering VP 
were ſoon fruſtrated by being compelled to lign 0 
treaty of Ghent; in conſequence of which t 
Spaniſh troops were ſent into Italy, and the ſaes 
were confirmed in the poſſeſſion of their dom 
ons. But the queen of Fngland, apprized 0! f 


the proteſtant intereſt, and demanded a partic 
account of the reſolution of the ſtates gener? 
The conduct of Elizabeth was, upon the _ * 
bleſſings of peace and plenty to her kingdom ny 
neral, though, during the courſe of this yeah, 
nation was alarmed with the fear of a conf 
from an incident at the ſummer aſſizcs 4 her 
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| HAP. IV. | 1577. : 
here the ſtench brought from the 1 
= rs affected the bench, juries, and audience in 
4 e that three hundred perſons died of 
8 | [ 
4 11 of Scotland having rendered him- 
WW; obnoxious to the people by his tyranhy and 
Won, it was deemed a matter of ſerious im- 
co the intereſts of England ; the queen there- 
q 4 ſent Randolph into Scotland, on pretence of 
3 ongratulating the young king on the progreſs he 
ade! "pf 
4 with the tegent. But this was far 
3 E the ehe effect: he perſiſted in 
1 15 arrogant and oppreſſive courſe, till Erſkine, the 
WT ing's governor, and his four preceptors, repreſent- 
s conduct in ſuch a light, as incurred the diſ- 
leaſure of his ſovereign ; ſo that to avoid any 
ingerous conſequences that might enſue, he 9 9 
ac hints of an inclination to retire, of which the 
ppoſite party availing themſelves, demanded that 
WE nifion, which he ſeemed fo readily to offer. 
mes was only in the twelfth year of his age, yet 
orton reſigned his authority into the hands of the 
ing, and withdrew from the government. But, 
1 liſguſted with an inactive life, he ſoon returned to 
ort, and, though he reſumed not his former title, 
tried the ſame ſway in all councils of ſtate. | 
A. D. 1578-9. To avoid the deſigns of the Spaniſh 


onarch, Elizabeth deemed it expedient to form 


alliance with the king of France, and in fur- 

Wherance of the ſame, affected to approve of the 
opoſals of marriage that were made her by the 
oke of Anjou. The French king had ſome time 
ace ſent over two ambaſſadors to obviate ſome 
ificulties that attended the match; and now ad- 
ed a third, one Semier, a man of the moſt infi- 

nuating addreſs and keen penetration. This gen- 
Wil man ſo wrought on the paſſions of the queen, 
hat ſhe ſeemed to have conceived a warm affection 
or the perſon of the duke of Anjou, ſo that the 

Far! of Leiceſter, and others, affirmed, ſhe was in- 

Watuated by the arts of incantation. Semier, in re- 
enge, endeavoured to ruin Leiceſter in the opi- 
oon of the queen; and was the firſt who informed 


er of his marriage with the widow of the earl of 
ex. ̃ 


* 


8 Elizabeth, who with all her ſagacity, was not 
Wxcmpt from the foibles of woman, was ſo af- 
ected by this intimation, that (from motives, whe- 
ber of jealouſy or reſentment, cannot be aſcer- 
ined,) ſhe committed the earl of Leiceſter pri- 
oner to the caſtle of Greenwich, and would have 
emoved him thence to the Tower, had not the 
Eerl of Suſſex, though his enemy, generouſly in- 
erpoſed in his behalf, and repreſented the injuſ- 
Eee of puniſhing a ſubject for contracting a lawful 
urige. Leiceſter, enraged to find himſelf ſup- 
Wanted by an obſcure ſtranger, is ſaid to have em- 
oed one Tudor, a life- guard- man, to aſſaſſinate 


ook the foreign envoy under her immediate pro- 
cction, and iſfued her royal mandate to ſecure him 
a his attendants from every kind of perſonal in- 
bor injury. This extraordinary attention to Se- 
er induced the duke of Anjou to pay a viſit to 
een, but, after a ſhort interview, he abruptly 
ned to France. The viſit, however, occaſioned 
Y 4 literary ſpeculation, and one Stubbs, a ſtu- 
of Lincoln's-inn, acquired much popularity 
„ iteeliſe he wrote, entitled, “ The gulph in 
dach England will be ſwallowed up by the 


| Fr * 3 But the author was ſentenced 


in his ſtudies; but, in reality, in order to 


— 


Femier, and the queen, apprized of his reſentment, | 


r 
ol by the 


| proviſions. 


— — 
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to loſe his right hand, and undergo a long impri- 


ſonment. 


About this time there happened ſeveral remark- 
able events, one Matthew Hammond was executed 
for blaſphemy at Norwich; the Tutky company was 
eſtabliſhed, by virtue of a treaty with Amurath, 
ſultan of the Turks; and Sir Nicholas Bacon, 
keeper of the great ſeal, paid the debt of nature, 
and was ſucceeded by Thomas Bromley, appoint- 
ed lord chancellor of England. About the ſame 
time, died Sir Thomas Greſham, who built the 
Royal Exchange, and dedicated a large building 
to the purpoſes of learning, and the encourage- 
ment of arts, where he founded lectures on the fei. 
ences of theology, the civil law, medicine, geo- 
metry, rhetoric and muſic. | 

A. D. 1580-1. Elizabeth's eſpouſal of the reforma- 
tion in the Low Countries produced the reſentment 
of the Spaniſh monarch, who ſent, under the ſanc- 
tion of the pope, .a body of ſeven hundred Spa- 
niards and Italians into Ireland, where the inhabi- 
tants, always mutinous and averſe to the Engliſh 
government, were now more alienated by religious 
prejudices, and ready to take up arms on the firſt 
encouragement. The inſurgents excited ſome diſ- 
turbances on their firft riſing up in arms; but 
were ſoon quelled by the earl of Ormond, in con- 
junction with others of her majeſty's officers both 
naval and military, who, by their vigorous efforts, 
reduced the mal-contents to their former obedi- 
ence. 

Apprehenſions of commotions were ſoon aſter 
raiſed in England, through the inſidious arts of 
ſome foreign eccleſiaſtics who endeavoured to alie- 
nate the affections of the people from their law- 
ful ſovereign. Four of theſe emiſſaries were exe- 
cuted, for publicly aſſerting that the queen had 
been lawfully depoſed by the pope. To prevent 
the progreſs of their pernicious doctrines, a pro- 
clamation was iſſued, enjoining all perſons, who 
had children, wards, or relations, in foreign ſemi- 
naries, to deliver their names to the ordinary in 
ten days ; to bring them home in four months ; to 
certify the ordinary of their return; or, in caſe of 
their refuſing to come home, to withhold from 
them all ſupplies of money; to forbeat relieving, 
or lodging any prieſt or jeſuit, on pain of being 
reputed, and puniſhed as favourers of rebels and 
ſedition. Amongſt thoſe who ſignalized themſelves 
in the'popiſh cauſe, were Edmund Campian, and Ro- 
bert Parſons ; the former publiſhed a treatiſe called 


the Ten Reaſons, in favour of the church of Rome, 


and being taken, was executed ; but the latter eſ- 
caped to the continent. | 

To add to the memorable occurrences at 
this period, Sir Francis Drake returned to his 


native country, after having circumnavigated the ter- 


reſtrial globe. He had amaſſed a large fortune a- 
mongſt the Spaniards in the Iſthmus of Panama, 
and having there got a view of the Pacific ocean, 


| engaged to employ his whole ſubſtance in a new 


adventure through thoſe ſeas ſo little known at that 
time to any of the European nations. By the in- 
tereſt of Sir Chriſtopher Hatton, a great ſtateſman 
and favourite of the queen, he procured her con- 


| ſent and approbation, and failed from Plymouth in 


1577, with four ſhips well manned and ſtored with 
Sir Francis, in this extraordinary ex- 
ploit, diſcovered much nautical knowledge and ex- 
perience ; for, having entered the South-ſea by 
the ſtraits of Magellan, and fearing, if he took 
the ſame courſe homewards, he might be 1nter- 

4 1 cepted 
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cepted by the enemy, he endeavoured to find a 
paſſage by the north of California, but failing in 
that attempt, directed his courſe towards the Eaſt- | 
Indies, and doubling the * of Good Hope, 
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made good his paſſage to Eng and. 
When the king of Spain, by his ambaſſador, 
demanded reſtitution of the captures, Which he 


alledged were made in a manner contrary to the 


law of nations, Elizabeth vindicated the conduct 


of her admiral, by retorting on that monarch, his 
fomenting rebellions among her ſubjects in Ire- 
land. The treaſure was, however, ſequeſtered, 
and large ſums paid to a Spaniſh merchant, em- 
powered, by letters of attorney, to ſue for the 
prizes which Drake had taken without a commiſ- 
ſion. Philip, however, ſullied his honour, by 
witholding from the e that right for 
which he had contended, and appropriating the 
whole of what he obtained in reſtitution, to pub- 
lic purpoſes. 

The authority of Morton, the late Scottiſh regent, 
ſoon ceaſed together with his life; for, a charge 
being preferred againſt him of compaſſing the 
death of his ſovercign, he was apprehended and 
impriſoned in the caſtle of Dumbarton, and, not- 
withſtanding Elizabeth's interceſſion in his behalf, 
was beheaded at Edinburgh the very day after 
his conviction. He died unlamented, and lo little 
regarded, that after his execution, the populace 
paſſed the ſcaffold without diſcovering the leaſt 
tokens of regret. 

As a proof that the court of France regarded 
the projected marriage in a very ſerious light, 
they diſpatched an embaſſy with the following 
terms: that in caſe the king of France ſhould die 
without male iſſue, and the duke of Anjou ſhould 
have two ſons by this marriage, the eldeſt ſnhould 
fucceed to tle crown of France, and the other 
aſcend the throne of England ; that in caſe of 
one ſon only, he ſhould inherit both realms, and 
of every two years reſide eight months in Eng- 


land; that the duke ſhould not fill up any poſt or 


office in England with a foreigner ; that he ſhould 
not convey the queen out of the kingdom, with- 
out the expreſs conſent of the nobles ; that he 
ſhould not tranſport the jewels of the crown to any 
other country, and that all the ſtrong holds in the 
kingdom ſhould be garriſoned by Engliſh troops, 
commanded by Engliſh governors. By a ſeparate 
article, both parties agreed, that the conſummation 
of the marriage ſhould be deferred, till ſome par- 
ticular and private concerns were ſettled by conſent 
of parties, and with the concurrence of the French 
king. | 

A ſhort time after the duke of Anjou arrived at 
the court. of London, and was received by the 
queen with_demonſtrations of cordial affection, 
On the anniverſary of her coronation, ſhe, with her 
own hand, fixed a ring upon his finger, in token of 
pledging her troth, according to the contract. She 
even proceeded fo far as to take up the pen to ſub- 
ſcribe the articles; but at this critical juncture, ſhe 
ſuddenly with-held the pen, and appealing to the 
lords of the council, demanded their opinion as to 
the conſequences of the intended marriage,which ſhe 
thought would terminate in her death, and after- 
wards prove a ſource of diſſention as to the ſuc- 
ceſſion to the throne of England. 2 85 

The diſappointed duke, after a private confe- 
rence with his intended royal bride, retired with 
the molt poignant mortification, and as a proof of 
his reſentinenr, daſhed the ring with violence on the 
ground, exclaiming againſt the fickleneſs of the | 
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| queen and inconſtancy of the Engliſh peop] 
| compenſate, however, the diſappointment” yl 
degree, his grace was amuſed with diye, 1 | 
entertainments during a reſidence of about tk 
months, and on his departure for Paris lb 
rewarded for the trouble of his viſit. % 

A. D. 1582. A ſtatute paſſed this ſeſ 
parliament, declaring all hoff guilty of high 
ſon, who ſhould attempt to alienate the fab 
from their fidelity to the queen, or perſuade * 
to abandon the eſtabliſhed religion. tim 

The young king of Scotland, through the 
due influence of the earls of Lenox and A 

. , . Tran 
who had inſtigated him to the moſt unpopular y 
ceedings, incurred a general odium ; ſo that 2 k 
return from Athol with but few attendant, he * 
ſeized by the earl of Marr, and ſeveral other J 
ſons of diſtinction, and conveyed to Ruthyen ; y 
tle, the reſidence of the earl of Gowry, who hal 
taken part with the two earls from a milrepreſen 
tion of circumſtances. , 

A.D. 1583. As the moſt powerful mea 
fecting By. dc 900 of her . ſon, req 2 
of Scots applied to Elizabeth, conjuring her in te 
moſt affecting terms to exert her influence in 
behalf of majeſty in diſtreſs. So pathetic was he 
expoſtulation, that the queen deſired her council ty 
deliberate on the conditions, on which Mary ſhoul 
be releaſed. They accordingly drew up fever] x. 
ticles, which were preſented to the queen of Scot- 
land; but this treaty, like all the former, proyed 
abortive. 

In the cloſe of this year, Elizabeth ſent Walſine- 
ham her ſecretary into Scotland, under pretence a 
eſtabliſhing a more intimate union between the tuo 
kingdoms ; but in reality to ſtrengthen the Englih 
faction, and ſound the abilities of the young king 
who being endowed with politeneſs and aftabiliry 
ingratiated himſelf with the ſecretary ; inſomuch, 
that from the favourable account he tranſmitted to 
his miſtreſs, James was enhanced in her regard, 
and afterwards treated in a manner more become- 
ing his dignity, 

A. D. 1584-5. The ſtates of Holland ſuſtained 
conſiderable loſs in the death of the prince 
Orange, who was treacherouſly fhot by an inf 
{ mous Burgundian, andwin conſequence thereof the 
duke of Parma obtained great advantage ov 
them, His eldeſt ſon Philip being in the hands d 
the king of Spain, and educated in the Romiſh r- 
ligion, the ſtates conferred the government of Hd 
land and Zealand upon his ſecond fon Maurice; 
and the prince of Parma, availing himſelf of ti 
circumſtance, inveſted Antwerp; ſo that the ſtates, 
thus involved in complicated diſtreſs, as their laſt - 
ſource, ſent embaſſadors to England, ſoliciting tie 
protection of Elizabeth, and even offering to ut- 
mit themſelves to her diſpoſal ; but Elizabeth pri- 
dently declined the offer, and promiſed to aſſiſ then 
with a very conſiderable body of forces, provided 
ſome towns were put into her hands by Wa} e 
ſecurity for payment. 

To perfect, if poſſible, the important and much 
deſired work of reformation, ſeveral {latutcs Nc 
enacted in the month of November, againſt jelul 
and popiſh prieſts, which, though rigorous, wer 
| abſolutely neceſſary for the ſecurity of the pre 
tant intereſt, William Parry, a Catholic, had 0b 
rained the queen's pardon for a capital crime ® 
having got leave to travel, withdrew to Milan 
| where he openly profefied his religion, Wl 4 
had artfully concealed while he remained in E 
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cur. IV. 1584. Ay 
-4 he had been perſuaded to aſſaſſinate the 
fe by Morgan, an Engliſh refugee in France ; 
E had procured admittance into her majeſty's 
ax "ce, by diſcovering a feigned conſpiracy ; but 
* ſtruc with remorſe, he _ aſide his dagger 
ble deſigns ; till happening to read a 
bi by cairn Allen, who affirmed it 
is laudable to kill excommunicated princes, he 
had reſolyed. to execute his former purpoſe. This 
natical regicide ſuffered. the puniſhment due to 
his horrid intention, and was publicly executed as 
a traitor againſt his lawfol ſovereign. 3 
The Spaniſh monarch had 3 his mili- 
num operations with ſuch ſucceſs againſt the United 
States, that Elizabeth, to curb his ambition bycheck- 
l bh the progreſs of his conqueſts, engaged, by a 
W treaty, to ſuccour them with five thouſand infantry, 
ind one thouſand cavalry, under the command of 
n Engliſh general; and to pay theſe troops during 
Wc war, on condition of being reimburſed, after 
me peace ſhould be re-eſtabliſhed. 
W The ſame treaty alſo ſtipulated, that Elizabeth 
mould be put in poſſeſſion of Fluſhing, and the 
grille, as ſecurity for the payment; that the Eng- 
Wiſh governors of thoſe places ſhould have no juriſ- 
W1:40n over the inhabitants; that the rowns ſhould 
be reſtored to the eſtates on the payment of the 
Voney; that the Engliſh general, and two other 
4 \erſons nominated by the queen, ſhould have places 


or truce ſhould be made without the mutual con- 
at of Elizabeth and the confederates; that in 
Wraſe of the queen's ſending” a fleet to ſea, they 
Whould join it with a like number of ſhips, to be 
ommanded by the Engliſh admiral ; and that a re- 
Wriprocal commerce ſhould be maintained between 
Whe ſubjects of England, and the United States. 


Wagements, in oppoſition to the efforts of, Philip 
df Spain, was determined to transfer the ſeat of 
War to America, the grand fource of that mo- 
Warch's wealth as well as power. Purſuant to that 
eſign, a fleet of twenty fail was fitted out, and 
e command given to Sir Francis Drake, who, in 
WW: paſſage, took St. Jago, one of the Cape de 
erde iſlands, and afterwards reduced Carthagena, 
1 d St. Domingo. In his return through the gulph 
Florida, he burnt St. Auguſtine and St. He- 
WE", and touching at Virginia, took on- board a 
ber of people, who, having been ſent by Sir 
DP alter Raleigh to plant that colony, were greatly 


on. 1 hefe coloniſts moſt chearfully embarked on 
N dard the Engliſh ſhips, and brought over with 
ena cargo of tobacco, a plant before un- 
n in this country. | 70 N 
>" attached was the queen to the intereſt of the 
Wain, that ſhe not only eſpouſed the cauſe 
the United States againſt the encroachments of 
benim monarch ; bur alſo ſuccoured the Hu- 
ots in France, headed by the prince of Conde, 
bY J. conjunction with the king of Navarre, aſ- 
. ed his troops, in order to withſtand the aſſaults 
e duke of Guiſe, who ſtrenuouſly eſpouſed 
W cauſe, but without ſucceſs; on the 
, he was ſuddenly ſurrounded by the ene- 
Wn Eſcaping with great difficulty, repaired to 


cou 7 ; 
_— it of England, where he was treated with 
=_ honors. n 


D. 1586, 


EA E r . 


of 


Wn the aſſembly of ſtates; and that neither peace 


W The queen having embarked thus far in her en- 


duced in point of number, and in a ſtarving con- 


4 
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1 of the Engliſh auxiliaries. They not only ho- 
noured him with the moſt diſtinguiſhed titles, but 
even with tokens of royalty itfelf. Theſe pro- 


of the queen excited her diſpleaſure, as ſhe con- 
jectured their aim was to engage her further than 
ſhe choſe to embark in their intereſts. The Statcs 
had promiſed themſelves” important ſervices from 
the abilities of Leiceſter; but they were grievouſly 
diſappointed, their enemies extending their con- 
| queſts, in ſpite of all his endeavours; and to 
add to their misfortunes, Sir Philip Sidney, his 
nephew, was ſlain in a ſkirmiſh between a party of 
the-Spaniſh and Engliſh troops, to the regret not 
only of Ifis uncle, but the whole army, by whom 
he was univerſally reſpected as a moſt amiable and 
exalted character. His name has been immorta- 
lized by the writings as well of cotemporary as of 
ſucceeding authors. 

Having been baffled in all his attempts, the 
ear] took leave of the United States and em- 
barked for England. The queen, convinced of 
the neceſſity of being on friendly terms with her 
northern neighbours, diſpatched an ambaſſador to 
king James with propoſals for an offenſive and de- 
fenſive league between the two nations, as a mu- 
tual ſecurity againſt the devices of the catholic 
princes; and a treaty was concluded on the follow- 
ing terms: that both powers ſhould defend the 
proteſtant religion againſt all its enemies i either 
kingdom; that if either of the powers ſhgpld be 
attacked, the other ſhould give no aſſiſtance either 
directly or indirectly to the aggreſſor; that in caſe 
England ſhould be invaded at a diſtance from Scot- 
land, James ſhould furniſh the queen with a thou- 
| ſand cavalry and five thouſand infantry; and that 
in caſe Scotland ſhould be attacked in the ſame 
manner, the queen ſhould aſſiſt James with three 
thouſand horſe, and double that number of infan- 
try; but in caſe of England's being invaded in any 
place within ſixty miles of the borders, the king of 
Scotland ſhould join Elizabeth's army with all his 
forces; that the two powers ſhould mutually de- 
liver up, or at leaſt expel from their dominions, the 
rebellious ſubjects of each other; that neither 
party ſhould conclude. any treaty to the prejudice of 
theſe articles, without the other's conſent ; that 
this treaty ſhould be ratified on both ſides by let- 
ters patent; that it ſhould not derogate from for- 
mer treaties made between the two crowns, or from 
thoſe made by either crown with other potentates, 
except in what concerned religion ; with regard to 
which, this league, offenſive and defenſive, ſhould 


| remain firm and inviolable; that this treaty ſhould 


be confirmed by the ſtates of Scotland, when the 
king ſhould have attained the age of five and 
twenty, and in like manner, it ſhould receive the 
ſanction of the Engliſh and Iriſh parliaments. 
Notwithſtanding this very politic treaty with 
James of Scotland, and the ſecurity Elizabeth 
might hope to derive againſt the attempts of fo- 
reign enemies, ſhe was conſtantly annoyed by the 
machinations of domeſtic foes. Popiſh emiſſaries 
were continually plotting againſt her, and ſome bi- 
gotted devotees, at the inſtance of their prieſt, had 


miſcreants were hired for this horrid purpoſe, by one 
Babington, a yeoman of Derbyſhire ; but through 
the vigilance of ſecretary Walſingham, they were 


em of 3h The United States, to conciliate the 
es my queen of England, ſhewed very fin- 
Ws ic Hol to the earl of Leiceſter, on his ar- 
b and in quality of commander in chief 


apprehended at Harrow in the diſguiſe of peaſants, 
and delivered up to the proper officers. They 
confeſſed. the conſpiracy, pleaded guilty at their 
trials, and were executed to the number of four- 
teen 


ceedings, inſtead of meeting with the approbation 


actually engaged to take her off. A number of 
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teen in St. Giles's fields, the place of their ren- 
dezvous. 

As the queen of Scots was ſuſpected by Eliza- 
beth of privately abetting theſe inſidious attempts 
on her life, it was determined to bring her to im- 
mediate trial ; but as Mary, through confinement, 
had received no intelligence of the diſcovery. of 
Bablington's plot, it was with equal ſurprize and 
concern, that ſhe was conducted to Fotheringay 
caſtle in Northamptonſhire, which was to be the 
laſt ſtage of her mortal pilgrimage. Her two ſe- 
cretaries, Nau, a Frenchman, and Curle, a Scotch- 
man, were arreſted and committed to priſon ; and, 
on examination, are ſaid to have owned a corre- 
ſpondence with Babington ; that their miſtreſs dic- 
tated the letters in French, which Curle tranſlated 
into Engliſh, and then _ were written 1n Cy- 
phers. Copies officially atteſted were tranſmitted to 
the French court, to criminate Mary on the one 
hand, and of courſe exculpate. Elizabeth on the 
other. $1 


A proviſional law having paſſed with immediate | 


reference to this long determined event, it was 


deemed expedient to try Mary not on the common 


ſtatutes of treaſon, but by the preciſe letter of 
this proviſional law. Accordingly a commiſſion 
was iſſued to forty peers and five judges, or the 
major part of them. to try and paſs ſentence on 
Mary, daughter and heireſs of James V. king of 
Scots, commonly called queen of Scots. Thirty- 
fix of theſe commiſſioners arriving at Fo- 
theringay, preſented her with a letter from Eli- 
zabeth, commanding her to ſubmit to a trial. 
She peruſed the letter with great compoſure ; 
but expreſſed ſurprize, that Elizabeth ſhould 
command her as a ſubject; ſhe declared that 
the laws of England were unknown to her; that 
ſhe was deſtitute of council; nor could ſhe con- 
ceive who were to be her peers; that ſhe was even 
robbed of her own papers, and no perſon permitted 
to plead her caule. 

The commiſſioners would by no means admit of 
the plea drawn either from royalty, or captivity; 
Mary, therefore, incenſed at this dcrogation from 
her dignity, declared, that ſooner than bow the 
knee as a ſubject to any earthly potentate, ſhe would 
ſuffer a thouſand deaths; yet ſhe was ready to vin- 
dicate herſelf in a full and free parliament, She 
exhorted them to conſult their own conſciences, 
and remember, that the theatre of the world was 
far more extenſive than the kingdom of England. 
At length, wrought on by an obſervation, hinting 
the fuſpicion ſhe would incur by avoiding a trial, 
ſhe agreed to appear, if they would diſpenſe with 
her non-admittance of ſubjection; till at length ſhe 
was conſtrained on terms of no effect and merely 
formal, to comply with the injunction of the com- 
miſſioners. 

After 'theſe preparatory meaſures, the ſolemn 
ſcene was began, and the council for the crown 
opened the charge againſt the arraigned queen; 
when, in order to aggravate her guilt, Babington's 
plot was adduced amongſt other circumſtances, 
She peremptorily denied that charge in particular, 
and, on his confeſſion being read, wherein mention 
was made of the earls of Arundel and Northum- 


| berland, ſhe ſhed a flood of tears, exclaiming, 


c Alas! what has the noble houſe of Howard ſut- 
« fered for my ſake !” 

She frankly acknowledged ſhe had exerted her 
utmoſt efforts to regain her liberty, but poſitively 
denied ſhe had ever harboured a thought againſt the 


ENGLAND. 


Even Henry III. of France, notwith| 


1586. Book Xt 
article of - the impeachment, - and the on] 
which could apologize for the violent meaſures 
were taken againſt her: in order, therefore 
prove the point, the written evidence of he; J 
ſecretaries were produced; but ſhe affirmec N 
had been either intimidated or bribed into 2 cn 
feſſion of what was abſolutely falſe ; ſhe 1 . 
was not to be convicted but by her own wor, 
hand writing ; ſhe deſired ſhe might be conſrons 
with her ſectetaries ;. Cemanded a copy of her . 
teſt, an advocate to plead her cauſe, and * 
hearing in full parliament. 7 

But as it appeared from many caſes in point, f 
theſe demands in matters of high treaſon were 1 
admiſſible, they were urged in vain by the mln. 
tunate royal culprit. The court, after having fu 
ſeveral days. adjourned to the twenty- fifth of (+. 
tober, at the Star- chamber in Weſtminſter, wks 
all the commiſfioners appeared except Shreyſhyn 
and Warwick, The different papers and copies 
ſupport of the reſpective charges being produced, 
and formally atteſted by the depoſitions of yi. 
neſſes in court, immediate reference was had 
the affair of Babington, and ſentence was thee, 
upon pronounced againſt the queen of Scots, fh 
having been privy to Babington's plot; and in, 
gined divers devices _ the life of th 
queen, contrary to the form of a ſtatute ſpec, 
fied in the commiſſion. 

To preclude the young king from any diſagree. 
able conſequences that might enſue from this ta. 
ſaction, a declaration was iſſued, importing, * thy 
* the ſentence did not derogate from James, king 
cc of Scotland, in his title and honour, but tha 
e he was in the ſame rank and right, as if the (ai 
'« ſentence had never been pronounced.“ 

The queen's moſt fanguine wiſhes were now gi. 
tified in the conviction and ſentence of her unf 
tunate rival Mary queen of Scots; notwithſtank 
ing which, with her uſual diſſimulation, ſhe & 
fected to diſapprove of the meaſures adopted 
parliameat, ſo that when they addreſſed her tix 
the ſentence, might be put in execution, ſhe ir 
treated them to wave a requeſt ſo repugnant to 
inclination ; and, on their renewing their inflancy 
affected to amuſe them with ambiguous replies, 

Averfe, however, as ſhe pretended to be to tt 
execution, ſhe at length complied with the qu 
of parliament, to the publication of the fenen 
pronounced againſt Mary; which being done & 
cording to uſual form, two perſons were let 
notify it to that princeſs, and exhort her to prep® 
for approaching death. She received tic mellag 
without the leaſt ſign of emotion, and, with 3 chr 
ful countenance, thanked God, that her tuin 
pilgrimage would foon have an end. She wa U 
diveſted of all badges of royalty, an indign"7% 


| which ſhe complained to Elizabeth; ſhe defired I 


that le 


might not be put to death in rin 


body, after her ſuffering, might be ſept to Ea 
that her ſervants might enjoy the ſmall r 
ſhould bequeath, and be permitted to depart 
moleſted to their own country. cl 
But the princes of Europe could not * 
theſe e of the Engliſh parade 
an indifferent eye, and therefore mind Bf 
2 intereſts in endeavouring 2 pr m_ * 
the ſentence pronounced againſt the . Jing , 
known averſion to the houſe of Guile, took 1 1 
to interpoſe in her behalf, and to app* 0 
defence of the common rights of roh, 


life of Elizabeth. This, indeed, was the principal | lievre, his ambaſſador, being admitted yo 
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February &. 1597 ; 


n N. 1587. 
i preſence, remonſtrated on the death of 

=, 1 an outrage againſt the law of nature, 
I 11 dictates of humanity, as well as a flagrant 
= , to every ſovereign in particular. The pe- 
3 ns behaviour of the French ambaſſador in- 
ww f x queen to demand, if he was authorized 
4 17 bi maſter to uſe ſuch language. He replied in 
de affirmative, and avowed his aſſertion in wri- 
Wing. Sbe then laconically told him, that ſhe ſhould 
lanſmit her reſolution by her own ambaſſador ; and 
geliievre departed without effecting the buſineſs on 
WT hich he was ſent. | At; 
A. D. 1587. Neither was any great regard paid 
es Elizabeth to the entreaties or remonſtrances 
o James, who was no ſooner informed of 
be trial and condemnation of his mother, than 


his bed-chamber, to London with a letter written 
ich his own hand, conjuring Elizabeth to ſpare the 
fee of a beloved parent; otherwiſe he ſhould think 
himſelf indiſpenſably bound, by every tie of duty 
ind honour, to revenge her death; and intreating 
ber to defer the execution of the ſentence, until he 
could ſend an ambaſſador with ſuch propoſals as 
de hoped might prove ſatisfactory. The execution 


W was deferred with much reluctance on the part of 
Elizabeth, and the maſter of Gray, and Sir Robert 
Melville, arriving at length in London, propoſed 
chat their king ſhould give the chief of his nobi- 
Flity, as hoſtages, for the future 2 behaviour 
W of his mother, who ſhould reſign her right 
W of ſucceſſion to her ſon, and this reſignation 
ſhould be guaranteed by foreign princes. The 
queen rejected theſe propoſals with the moſt ſcorn- 
fol diſdain, and when the ambaſſadors impor- 
tuned her to defer the execution for a week, ſhe 
E vehemently replied, © No; not for an hour.” 
WW &fter theſe various applications, entreaties and 
remonſtrances had paſſed in all their different forms, 
Elizabeth ſent for Daviſon, who had lately been 
made {:cretary, and commanded him to draw out 
Wa warrant for the execution of Mary queen of 
Scots, which having ſigned, ſhe defired it might 
be carried to the chancellor, in order to have the 
WE ical affixed to it. Next day ſhe ſent two meſ- 
ſengers ſucceſſively to interdict the mandate of the 
preceding day, and when ſhe was told the warrant 
bad already paſſed- the great ſeal, ſhe affected the 
utmoſt concern, and aſked, what need there was 
or ſuch expedition? The order for the execution 
directed to the earls of Shrewſbury, Derby, 
ent, and Cumberland, who were ordered to have 
e queen of Scots beheaded in their preſence. 
We) hoſe noblemen, therefore, repaired to Fotherin- 
Ruy caltle, and, being introduced to Mary, ac- 
9 vainted her with the nature of their commiſſion, 
ö land required her to prepare for death the next 
Vorning. 8 
. Mary bore this alarming information with 
Perenity and compoſure; ſhe declared that ſhe 
| Could not be induced to believe that Elizabeth 
aud have conſented to her death; then laying her 
and on a New Teſtament which happened to be 
Pu the table, ſhe ſolemnly proteſted, that ſhe had 
3 hi deviſed, or conſented to any defign againſt 
| ® 3 of Elizabeth. She deſired with peculiar 
? ns that now, in her laſt moments, her 
=. * might be permitted to attend her, the de- 
=... - argued- an equal want both of reli- 
bene aumanity, as ſuch indulgence is granted 
3 * infamous delinquents. Mention being 
& © Babington, ſhe — diſclaimed all 
3 nowledge of ch 


0 25 e conſpiracy ; and the revenge of 
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he diſpatched Sir William Keith, gentleman of | 
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her wrongs ſhe reſigned into the hands of the Al- 
mighty Judge of the world, 

The bulineſs neceſſary previous to her diſſolution 
ſhe ſettled with deliberation and accuracy. She 
wrote her will with her own hand, diſtributing her 
money, jewels, and cloaths among her ſervants, 
according to their rank and merit. Early the next 
morning ſhe retired to her cloſet, and ſpent a con- 
ſiderable time in devotion. Her whole deport- 
ment, upon this affecting occaſion, was ſolemn, and 
becoming her exalted rank. When the high ſhe- 
riff entered her chamber and told her that her hour 
was come, ſhe replied, that ſhe was ready, and bid- 
ding adieu to her weeping ſervants, followed him 
with a ſerene and compoſed aſpect. She was at- 
tired in a mourning habit, but with an elegance and 
ſplendor which ſhe had long laid aſide. An Ag- 
nus Dei hung by a diamond chain at her neck, her 
beads at her girdle, and in her hand ſhe carried a 
crucifix of ivory. In paſſing through a hall ad- 
Joining to her apartments, Sir Andrew Mel- 
ville, maſter of her houſhold, meeting her, fell 
on his knees, and ſhedding a flood of tears, la- 
mented his misfortune, in being deſtined to car 
the news of her unhappy fate to Scotland, «© Weep 
{© not, (ſaid the wretched queen) but rather rejoice, 
that Mary Stuart will ſoon be freed from all her 
cares. Tell my friends, that I die conſtant in 
my religion, and firm in my fidelity towards 
Scotland and France. God forgive them, who 
have thirſted after my blood. Thou, O God! 
who art truth itſelf, and perfectly underſtandeſt 
the inward thoughts of my heart, knoweſt how 
ſincerely I have deſired an union between the 
realms of England and- Scotland, Commend 
me to my ſon, and aſſure him I have done no- 
thing prejudicial to the ſtate or crown of Scot- 
land. Admoniſh him to perſevere in amity 
with the queen of England; and ſee that thou 
do him faithful ſervice.” 

When ſhe ſurveyed the executioner and the im- 
plements of death, together with all the apparatus 
and appendages to the approaching ſcene, exhibit- 
ing a diſmal, melancholy view, ſhe gave evident 
proofs, by the ſerenity of her countenance, of com- 
poſure and reſignation to her fate. The ſurround- 
ing ſpectators could not refrain the tears of ſym- 
pathy, now compaſſionating the fate of a prin- 
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_ ceſs endowed with accompliſhments to adorn her 


dignified ſtation, and conciliate the affections of 
her ſubjects, and the regard of mankind in gene- 
ral. When her warrant was read, to which ſhe 
liſtened with a careleſs air, like one whoſe atten- 
tion was engroſſed by thoughts of another nature, 
the dean of Peterborough repeated a long exhor- 
tation, which ſhe twice interrupted, deſiring him 
to forbear, as ſhe was firmly reſolved to die in the 
Roman catholic religion. When the dean ceaſed 
to exhort, ſhe prayed firſt in Latin, from the office 
of the Virgin Mary; and afterwards in Engliſh, 
fervently recommending'the church, her ſon, and 
queen Elizabeth, to the prctection of the Al- 
mighty. When her acts of devotion were finiſhed, 
ſhe gave the neceſſary orders for preparations to 
her female attendants, and chid them for want of 
reſolution upon that trying occaſion, bidding them 
ceaſe their womaniſh lamentations, for now the - 
period of her ſorrows was come. To her male atten- 
dants ſhe exhibited the ſame proofs of courage and 
ſerenity, and bade them adieu with a placid coun- 
renance. With equal magnanimity ſhe cordially 
forgave all concerned in her death, and after ſo- 


lemnly declaring her innocence as to the crime of 
4 K com- 
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compaſſing the death of queen Elizabeth, either 
by direct or indirect means, gave the token to 
the executioner, who at one ſtroke put a period 
to her exiſtence. 

Thus fell, by an untimely fate, Mary queen of 
Scots, in the forty-tifth year of her age, having 
paſſed almoſt nineteen of the ſame in a ſtate of 
captivity. Her perſon was attracting and her man- 
ners engaging; which cauſed her to be reſpected 
by the one ſex, and admired by the other. As it is 
the lot of humanity to err, and the beſt characters 
are not exempt from foibles, her womaniſh frail- 
ties in the inſtance of her paſſion for Darnley, in 
the judgment of candor, will be deemed venal. 
With reſpe& to that part of her conduct, which 
was the effect of her attachment to the doctrines 
and principles of the Romiſh church, it mult be 
imputed to the prejudices of education, and that 
unlimited ſway which furious zeal and blind bi- 
gotry have maintained over the. moſt liberal and 
enlightened minds. Her crimes were more than 
compenſated by her ſufferings in this ſtate of ex- 
iſtence, which will ever fully the character of 
queen Elizabeth. Succeeding monarchs wall 
do well to ſhun her foibles, and imitate her vir- 
tues. 

The queen of England was no ſooner informed 
of the death of Mary, than ſhe affected the ut- 
moſt aſtoniſhment, and moſt extravagant ſorrow. 
She commanded the members of the council to 
quit her preſence, and Daviſon the ſecretary to be 

roſecuted in the Star-chamber. She diſpatched 
Yet relation Robert Cary with a letter to the king 
of Scotland, expreſſing her grief at the lamenta- 
ble accident, which (ſhe ſaid) happened contrary 
to her intention; and profeſſing the warmeſt re- 
gard and affection for him and his concerns. 

The young king, who was neither ſo ſhort- 
ſighted, nor untaught in the ſchool of human na- 
ture, as not to diſcern the egregious fallacy of 


Elizabeth's words and actions, diſcovered a juſt 


reſentment for a long oppreſlive and cruel treat- 
ment of his royal parent, and refuſed her ambaſ- 
ſador acceſs to his perſon. The Scottiſh nation 
in general eſpouſed his cauſe, vowing vengeance 
againſt Elizabeth, and offering to ſtand by him at 
the hazard of their lives and fortunes, James 


| alſo, to confirm his reſolution, ordered his ambaſ 


ſadors to be recalled ; however, through the in- 
fluence of ſome of his courtiers, he was diſſuaded 
from commencing hoſtilities. In the interim, 
Lord Hunſdon arrived with a commiſſion from 
the Engliſh court, and James, through his arts, re- 
laxed both in his reſentment and military operations. 
A. D. 1588. Philip of Spain, as was natural to 
ſuppoſe, availed himſelf of theſe commorions, and 
was preparing for an invaſion of England, of which 
the queen receiving intelligence, ſhe ſent Sir Fran- 
cis Drake with a fleet of ſhips to deſtroy his veſ- 
ſels, and intercept his proviſions. This active 
commander ſunk two gallies in the bay of Cadiz, 
took, burned, and deltroyed an hundred veſſels 


loaded with proviſions and ammunition, together || 


with a large galleon, loaded with merchandize. 


He' then reduced three forts at Cape St. Vincent, 


and deſiroyed all the ſmall craft along the coaſt as 
far as Caſcaes at the mouth of the Tagus, where 
the marquis of Santa Cruz lay with his ſquadron ; 
but he could not bring him to an engagement. 
The Spanith monarch, determined to fulminate 
the anathemas of the church, as well as military 
thunder againit the Engliſh queen, procured from 
the pope a conſecrated banner, with freſh bulls 
1 


— 
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for excommunicating Elizabeth as an heretic 
liſhing a cruſade againſt her, and abſolving fi 
ſubjects from the oath of allegiance. He Pret p 
ed to be the next catholic heir to the nl 
England, as a deſcendant from the two dau 
of John of Gaunt, duke of Lancaſter, A 
termined to land his forces at the mouth of þ 
Thames, in the neighbourhood of London 
Fired with religious as well as military eng 
ſiaſm, he equipped a moſt formidable mans 
conſiſting of one hundred and thirty ſail of Few, 
manned with nineteen thouſand two hundreg 4 
ninety ſoldiers, eight thouſand two hundred ad 
fifty ſeamen, and two hundred and eighty gal 
mounted with two thouſand three hundred ad 
forty pieces of cannon. | 
The queen of England, apprized of this vigor. 
ous effort, ſtrenuouſly exerted herſelf in the eqy 
ment of an armament to ward off the fatal bon 
that was generally apprehended from the ſuperior 
force of this formidable armada. She made chic 
of officers of approved valour and experience 
Lord Howard of Effingham was appointed lor 
high admiral of England, and ſent with a ſtione 
ſquadron to the wellward, where he was joinel 


| by Sir Francis Drake, now appointed vice ada. 


ral. She ordered lord Henry Seymour to crvire 
along the coaſt of Flanders, with forty Engliß 
and Flemiſh ſhips, to prevent the prince of Pam; 
from putting to fea with the Spaniſh troops un- 
der his command, 

Detached bodies were poſted along the different 
coaſts, to give alarm in caſe of an attempt of inis. 
ſion ; while the main army, headed by lord Hun- 
don, was appointed as a guard to the quern, 
who endeavoured to animate her troops by appear- 
ing perſonally on horſeback at Tilbury, and at- 
dreſſing herſelf to them in a ſpirited harangue. 

In order -the more effectually to fruſtrate the at- 
tempts of Philip, Elizabeth wiſely ſecured the 
friendſhip, and obtained the aſſiſtance of the neigh- 
bouring ſtates, With this view, ſhe ſent new in. 
ſtructions to her ſeveral ambaſſadors ; and by he 
friends, wrought upon James to oppoſe the 
popiſh party, and the hoſtile intentions of the 
Spaniſh monarch, whoſe mighty armament ws 
fully equipped for the important deſtination by the 
beginning of May; but fortunately for the Eng- 
liſh, the marquis of Santa Cruz, admiral and 
commander in chief, was ſuddenly taken off by1 
fever at the critical time on which they had r. 
ceived ſailing orders. Santa Cruz was ſucceeded 
in the command by the duke of Medina Sido 
a nobleman of very high deſcent, but wholly l. 
experienced in maritime matters. 

The Engliſh took care to avail themſelves af 
this fortuitous circumſtance in augmenting tt! 
armament ; at length, however, the Spaniſh hee! 
elated with aſſurance of victory, failed from Ii. 
bon, but next day was encountered by a vio 
ſtorm, which diſperſed the ſhips, ſunk fone 


| the ſmalleſt, and obliged the reſt to take ſhelter 


in the Groyne, where they put in to repair. 
The Engliſh admiral, on receiving intellig* 
of this accident, gave the ſignal to the fleet ® 
weighing, and immediately made for Spain, : T 
ing from the loſs the enemy had ſuſtained rhroueg 
ſtreſs of weather, to annoy them in their har w_ 
but the wind ſhifting, he returned to PM 
on ſuſpicion that they might avail chemiclles. 
this opportunity, to enter the Engliſh capes 
while be was abſent. Nor was his ſup" 


groundleſs ; for on the very day afzer his ret 
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cat. V. 1388. 
0 port, the Spaniſh fleet was ſeen off the Lizard 
on the coaſt of Cornwall. | | he Y 
Lord Howard had juſt cleared the harbour, 
when he obſerved the Spaniſh Armada advancing 
in full ſail towards him, drawn up in the line of 
ſoy He ſtrictly enjoined his officers to avoid a 
cloſe engagement with the Spaniards, as the ſize 
of their ſhips and the number of their men would 
de a diſadvantage to the Engliſh ; but ordered 
them to cannonade at a diſtance, and to watch 
every opportunity of intercepting any of their ſcat- 
tered veſſels. As the Armada proceeded up the 
channel, the Engliſh hung upon their rear, and 
annoyed them by an' inceſſant. firing. This ma- 
cure produced a very good effect on the part 
of the Engliſh, who, being animated by the proſ- 
bed of that honour, which they muſt receive 
tom the conqueſt of this tremendous Armada, 
WE deemed invineible, ſeveral noblemen and perſons 
Jol fortune diſtinguiſhed themſelves by fitting out 
gips at their own expence, and engaging as vo- 
WS junteers in the ſervice of their country. Among 
WE hee were the earls of Oxford, Northumberland, 
and Cumberland, Sir Thomas, and Sir Robert 
Cecil, and the famous Sir Walter Raleigh. 
The Spaniſh admiral had by this time brought 
to an anchor off Calais, in order to obtain the 
WT afiſtance of the duke of Parma; but this deſign 
WE was happily defeated by means of a ſcheme con- 
certed by lord Howard, in order to prevent the 
W enemy's fleet from joining. He cauſed eight of 
bis ſmaller ſhips to be filled with all kinds of com- 
buſtible materials, and ſent them into the midſt of 
the Armada. The Spaniards immediately cut their 
cabels and put to ſea, and the Engliſh attacked 
tem next morning while they were endeavouring 
eo muſter off Gravelines. The engagement began 
Wat four in the morning, and laſted till fix in the 
evening, during which the Engliſh, who had both 
wind and tide in their favour, ſunk and drove 
Baſhore thirteen ſale of the line, took one of their 
alleons, and another fell into the hands of the 
ealandeis. The damages ſuſtained by ſtreſs of 
Neather, as well as loſſes in the late action, toge- 
ber with want of proviſions, induced the Spani- 
cs to make for their own coaſt ; but as the winds 
ee againſt them in the paſſage through the chan- 
el, they propoſed to ſail north about, and return 


lim chaced them during ſome time, and had 
Wor their ammunition fallen ſhort, they had com- 
led the whole Armada to ſurrender at diſcretion. 
bis concluſion of the enterprize would have 
een more advantageous to the Engliſh ; but the 

Vent proved fatal to the Spaniards. A violent 
WE peſt overtook their fleet after it had paſſed the 
eh'; ſeventeen of their ſhips, having five 

Poland men on board, were caſt away on the 
b ſeſtern-illands, and the coaſt of Ireland. The 
Pople of Spain were filled with conſternation at 
We loſs of upwards of half the fleet, and the ad- 
Ages obtained by the Engliſh. Of the whole 


Es Only returned to Spain, and thoſe in a very ſhat- 
i condition; fo that through the diſadvantages 
Vo br, tide, and the terrible loſs the Spani- 
: * _ by diſtreſs of weather, their mighty 
5 * to the ground, and ſucceſs upon the 
WE... sclared in favour of the Engliſh. 

We. f<rminared this mighty enterprize, which 
| — Preparing for three years, had exhauſted 
S woll fan of Spain, filled the Catholics with 
1 Suinc hopes, and the Proteſtants with 


Spain by way of the Orkney Iſlands. The | 


\ ** . 
Prada, through various accidents, fifty-three 
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the moſt terrible apprehenſions. A public thankſ- 
giving on this occaſion was ordered by Elizabeth, 
who repaired, in great ſolemnity, to St. Paul's, to 
prom that ſacred duty; and eleven ſtandards ta- 
en from the enemy were hung up in the cathedral, 
as trophies of the ſucceſs of the Engliſh: The queen 
beſtowed rewards on many of her officers; who had 
ſo nobly exerted themſelves in defence of their coun- 
try; and the whole kingdom was one continued 
ſcene of joy. | | 
But amidſt theſe great and unexpected ſucceſſes, 
ſhe could not conceal an extreme concern for the loſs 
of 'her unworthy favourite Leiceſter, who died of 
a fever, at the very time in which the queen's 
atent was making out for appointing him her 


viceroy of the kingdom of Ireland. This noble- 


man poſſeſſed no merit political nor military, yet 
the queen, from private attachment, advanced him 
to ſuch points of government, as expoſed her own 
foibles, and might have proved deſtructive to the 
nation in general. 


A. D. 1589. A political ſcheme was now diſ- 


covered between ſome noblemen and the duke of 


Parma, who had ſupplied them with a ſum of 
money to excite commotions in Scotland; but 
the king immediately aſſembling a powerful army, 
they were obliged to ſurrender at diſcretion. In 
the mean time, the Scottiſh monarch had con- 
cluded a treaty of marriage with the princeſs 
Anne, daughter to the king of Denmark. James 
repaired thither in October, attended by a numer- 
ous retinue; the nuptials were ſolemnized at Up- 
flo, and they paſſed the winter in Denmark. 

The ſucceſs obtained by the Engliſh, and the 
adverſe fate of Spain, in the defeat of their mighty 
armament, excited freſh commotions in that king- 
dom. Don Antonio, prior of Crato, a natural ſon of 
one of the royal family of Portugal, had trumped 
up a claim to the crown of that kingdom, and 
had ſolicited the aſſiſtance of Elizabeth in aſſert- 
ing his pretenſions. The queen gave her conſent, 
and Sir Francis Drake, and Sir John Norris, un- 
dertook to eſpouſe his cauſe as private adventurers, 
Thoſe officers having embarked about twelve 
thouſand ſailors and ſoldiers, failed from Plymouth 
in April, and landing near Ferrol, inveſted Co- 
runna. They took the lower town by aſſault, but 
the upper part, ſituated on a rock, they could not 
reduce, for want of artillery. The count d' An- 


droda marching to its relief with a body of eight 


thouſand men, they raiſed the ſiege, and attacked 
him at the bridge of Brugas, where he was de- 
feated. But theſe adventurers failed in their at- 
tempt, through an epidemical diſtemper, which 
obliged them to reimbark their forces and return 
to England. 

Notwithſtanding this failure, the earl of Cum- 
berland, the ſpring following, undertook another 
expedition, and ſailing to the Azores took and 
demoliſhed the caſtle of Fayal, and brought home 
a great number of valuable prizes. 

At the end of the year died Sir Francis Wal- 
ſingham, ſecretary of ſtate, a miniſter not more 
diſtinguiſhed by the abilities of his head than the 
virtues of his heart. Though he had paſſed 
through many great and lucrative employments, 
ſuch was his integrity and generoſity, that he 
died poor, and was interreq in a private manner, 
He left only one daughter, firſt married to Philip 
Sidney, and afterwards to the earl of Eſſex. A 
kind of general mortality enſued amongſt the 
moſt able and faithful ſervants of the crown ; the 
principal of theſe were, Ambroſe Dudley, ear] of 
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Warwick, Sir Thomas Randolph, chancellor of 
the exchequer, Sir Thomas Crofts, comptroller of 
the houſehold, George Talbot, earl of Shrewſ- 
bury, and Thomas lord Wentworth, formerly go- 
vernor of Calais, and laſt, though not leaſt either 
in ability and integrity, Sir Chriſtopher Hatton, 
chancellor of England, and of the univerſity of 
Oxford. c 

As the trade to the Eaſt Indies was juſtly deemed 
the ſource of Spaniſh wealth, Elizabeth determined 
to attack them in that quarter; for which purpoſe 
ſhe diſpatched a fleet. of ſeven ſail of the line to 
intercept the India ſhips, but this ſcheme was fruſ- 
trated by the precaution of the Spaniſh monarch, 
who had iſſued orders for a convoy of fifty fail to | 
protect them. 

Lord Howard, in obedience to orders, ſtood 
out to ſea with five ſail, but the rear-admiral's 
ſhip being unfortunately ſurrounded by the enemy, 
he atchieved prodigies of valour in its defence, 
till being overpowered by numbers, and having | 
himſelf received many wounds, he gave orders for 
blowing her up, to prevent her falling into the 
hands of the enemy : this raſh order was, how- 
ever, countermanded, and the gallant admiral 
Grenville died of his wounds in a few days. 

A. D. 1592. The queen, from her attachment 
to the proteſtant cauſe, ſtill continued to protect 
the Hugonots in France, where ſhe ſent them a 
conſiderable reinforcement, and iſſuing a procla- 
mation, forbidding her ſubjects from aſſiſting the 
leaguers, or the king of Spain, with corn, am- 
munition, or naval ſtores. Fifteen ſhips of war 
were ſent to annoy the Spaniards in the Weſt In- 
dies, under the commund of Sir Walter Raleigh; 
but his fleet being diſperſed in a ſtorm, the expe- 
dition was countermanded. She alſo diſpatched 
a ſmall ſquadron to cruize off the Azores; and 
Sir Martin Forbiſher, to the coaſt of Spain, in 
order to wait for the Spaniſh carracks — the 
Eaſt Indies. Burroughs, who commanded the firſt 
of theſe ſquadrons, burned one galleon, and took | 
another very richly laden. Whether from Eliza- | 
beth's zealous attachment to the proteſtant inter- 
eſt both at home and abroad, or the ambition and 
jealouſy. of her diſpoſition, ſhe was ſeldom free 
from numerous and frequently powerful enemies. 
Amongſt the reſt, Sir John Perrot, late lord de- 
puty of Ireland, was ſuſpected of abetting inſur- 
rections in that kingdom, and being brought to 
trial, was convicted, and committed to the Tower, 
where he ended his days after a long confine- 


ment. | 


A. D. 1593. Such was the rancour and ani- 
moſity between the proteſtant and popiſh parties, 
that the latter were ever deviſing means of harraſ- 
ſing the former both at home and abroad. Hence 
political intrigues and hoſtile efforts never ceaſed ; 
the court of Spain was neither idle in deviſing or 
executing projects. They excited new commo- 
tions in Scotland, which, together with the detec- 
tion of a dangerous conſpiracy of ſome catholic 
noblemen, greatly alarmed the queen, who, fear- 
ful of the deſigns of James, ſent to congratulate 
him on the diſcovery of the plot; to aſſure him of 
her aſſiſtance, and preſſed him to puniſh the diſſaf- 
fected lords; at the ſame time requeſting Both- 
well's pardon, who had twice attempted to ſeize 
the king's perſon, and fled to England, where he 
was protected by the queen, who refuſed to de- 
liver him up to James according to treaty. But 
the Scottiſh king retorted on Elizabeth the very 
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plea ſhe urged in fayour of Bothwell, as the 
2 2 


1594. 
ground of his. non-compliance ; 


Boox Xl, 

: 5 Rte; ce; though, at the 
ſame time he promiſed. to bring the heads of f 
inſurgents to ſevere trial, and, on conviction » 
treat them with the utmoſt rigour. 955 
The finances of James being nearly exhauſtes 


and the fitting out a force to quell the commo. 4 


] 
tions in his kingdom requiring a ſupply, F 
Sir Robert Melville to England 8 — 7 Fn Wc 
Melville did not ſucceed in his negotiation . br E 
Bothwell returning privately into Scotland, 0 . 
gratiated himſelf with the nobility, that they 1. b 
troduced him into the king's bed-chamber, where g 
imploring pardon on his knees, and ſeconded by t = 
interceſſion of the Engliſh ambaſſador, he obern n 
ed forgiveneſs. But as the higheſt acts of cle. #3 


mency cannot influence abandoned minds, Both 

well, in violation of the laws of duty and org. | 

tude, returned to his former infamous praftices x 
} 


was arreſted by the hand of juſtice, and ſuffered the 7 
puniſhment due to his atrocious crimes, F 
The parliament, this ſeſſion, voted her majeſty C7 
a ſupply adequate to the extraordinary demand; 4 a 
of the ſtate ; harraſſed by internal commotions, they Wc 
enacted a ſevere law againſt ſeditious ſectaries, and a 
diſloyal perſons ; for theſe two kinds of criminal - 
were always, in that age, confounded together 3 In 
as equally dangerous to the peace of ſociety, This 4 ſu 
ſtatute bore as hard upon the puritans as the cz. wv 
tholics, as by it all perſons above ſixteen years of b (0 
age, abſenting themſelves from divine ſervice, 2 \ th 
performed in the church of England, for the ſpace 6 de 


of one month, were ordered to be impriſoned, _ 
The perfidy of the French nation ſoon became s 


apparent as that of the Spaniſh ; for the former, Br 
inſtead of employing the Engliſh auxiliaries in te ſl 
expulſion of the forces of the latter from Britany, wi 
uſed them only as a check upon the invaders; ſo 4 * 
that Elizabeth would have recalled her troops, bo 
had ſhe not been prevented by the marſhal d Au- 1 
mont, who aſſured her, in his maſter's name, that {pr 
a vigorous attempt would ſoon be undertaken, for WR An 
the entire reduction of Britany. E Jol 
The French king being convinced, from the 8AW''" 
prevalence of popiſh bigotry and ſuperſtition in + 
his kingdom, of the impoſſibility of obtaining the Wn 1 
confidence of the people, while he was in any de. E ia 
gree favourable to the contrary principles, ſolemnly 1 15 
renounced the reformed doctrines, and declared E ; 
himſelf a convert to the church of Rome; which $ 15 
when Elizabeth was made acquainted with, ſhe i Tl, 
ſeverely upbraided him with apoſtacy ; which he Wn D | 
frankly imputed to the indiſpenſable neceſſity c Wl a 
his circumſtances. However, ſhe diſpenſed um Wt «t 
his conduct from political motives, and an affe 1 
friendſhip ſtill ſubſiſted between them. 2 A 
The queen, having ſo effectually ſecured ua Wn Ric 
crown and government by parliamentary ſanctio0, Wn Dio 
the attempts of her enemies were not only 1 c. 
trated, but generally retorted on themſelves: 4 d 
dorigo Lopez, a Portugueſe Jew, domeſtic . 3 
cian, to the queen, being arreſted on fue ben 
acknowledged that he had been bribed to fe 1 = : 
her, by Fuentes, and Ibani, who had fucked A 
the duke of Parma in the government e p the 
Netherlands; but he declared that he had no d * 
view, than to defraud them of their mon} © gen 
never intended to perform his promiſe. ** Ned: 
ſubterfuge, in a matter of ſuch importance ©, , ben 
not avail; ſo that the doctor and tuo acct P 
ſuffered as traitors, though the foreign = ſpir 
were never brought to condign puniſnmen ie of! 
A. D. 1594. As the moſt effectual me i. | 


avenging Eerielf on her foreign cnen 4 
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318 1596. 
Philip was making great preparations for an inva- 
ſion of England. A powerful fleet was, therefore, 
aſſembled at Plymouth; it carried ſix thouſand 
three hundred and ſixty ſoldiers, a thouſand vo- 
lunteers, and fix thouſand and ſeventy-two ſeamen. 
The land forces were commanded by the earl of 
Effingham, high admiral. The lord Thomas How- 


ard, Sir Walter Raleigh, Sir Francis Vere, and 


others, had commands in this expedition. 

This mighty armament, under commanders of 
the firſt eminence for courage and conduct, failed 
from England on the firſt of June, and being fa- 
voured with a fair wind, fteered towards Cadiz, 
which was appointed as the place of general ren- 
dezvous. After having in vain attempted to land 
on the weſtern ſide of the iſland, it was propoſed, 
in a council of war, to attack the ſhips in the bay. 
The propofal being approved, the attack was made 
with ſuch irreſiſtable fury, that the enemy were 
obliged to cut. their cables, and ſtand farther into 
the bay, where many of their ſhips were bulged 
upon the ſhore. Eſſex then landed with eight 
hundred men at the Puntal, and marched to at- 
tack a body of five hundred Spaniards, when the 
latter retreated into Cadiz, and being ſo cloſely 
charged, and the inhabitants thrown into ſuch diſ- 
order, no meaſures could be taken for the defence 
of the place. The Engliſh entered the city by 
violence, and poſſeſſing themſelves of the market- 

lace, and the garriſon retiring into the caſtle, the 
inhabitants capitulated, on condition of being per- 
mitted to depart unmoleſted with their wearing ap- 

arel ; but that all their other effects ſhould be diſtri- 
bated as booty among the ſoldiers ; that they ſhould 
pay five hundred and twenty thouſand ducats for the 
ranſom of their lives, and ſend forty of their chief 
citizens to England, as hoſtages for the payment 
of the money. 

But the grand object of this expedition, which 
was the capture of the enemy's ſhips, was de- 
feated by the Spaniſh admiral's commanding them 
to be ſet on fire, to prevent their falling into the 
hands of the enemy. It 1s ſuppoſed, that the loſs 
which the Spaniards ſuſtained in this enterprize 
amounted to no leſs than twenty millions of ducats, 
beſides the mortification which thoſe proud and 
haughty people ſuffered by ſeeing one of their 
chief cities taken, and a fleet of ſuch immenſe 
value deſtroyed in one of their own harbours. 

The earl of Eſſex, emulous of fame, viewed this 
action as introductory to higher exploits, and 
therefore vehemently aſſerted. the impropriety of 
giving up Cadiz, pledging himſelf to defend the 

lace till ſuccours ſhould arrive from England ; 
— the greateſt part of the officers being deſirous 
of returning with their booty, his motion was over- 


ruled, ſo that they returned to England, after 


having burned or plundered the adjoining vil- 
lages. 


Eſſex, who flattered himſelf that he had gained 


an abſolute aſcendancy over the mind of the 
queen, was highly chagrined to find that ſeveral 


offices of power and profit were diſpoſed of, in 


the conferment of many of which he thought him- 
ſelf ſecure. Amongſt theſe were Sir Robert Cecil, ſon 
to lord Burleigh, who was appointed ſecretary, a poſt 
to which he had ſtrongly recommended Sir Tho- 
mas Bodley : his diſpleaſure was ſtill augmented 
by the queen's appointing Sir Francis Vere gover- 
nor of the Brille, a place he had long ſolicited 
for himſelf; the queen lighted his recommenda- 
tions, becauſe oppoſed by old Cecil; a faithful 
ſervant, yet at the ſame time ſhe diſcovered 
b 2 


N 


| 
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wait at the iſland of Gracioſa, for the India fleet, 


a 1 598. Box 
viſible tokens of diſtinguiſhed reſpeq f 
earl. | r the 

Advice having been received that the g... 
monarch, notwithſtanding the !oſs he had 78. 
by the Engliſh iv Cadiz, was making pre... "* 
at different ports for a deſcent upon 
queen was determined to defeat his def, 
to deſtroy the ſhipping in thoſe harbour, 6 
To this purpoſe, the equipped a formi4a; 
mament, naval and military, and appointec a. 
earl of Efſex commander in chief of the wh 
lord Thomas Howard, Sir Walter Raleigh N 
lord Montjoy, were deputed to act in their ke 
tive ſtations under Eſſex. The earls of Bud 
and Southampton, the lords Grey, Cromwell, a. 
Rich, with ſeveral other noblemen, ſerved, 
lunteers. The commander's inſtructions W 
deſtroy the Spaniſh fleets at Ferrol, and to "I 
ceed to the Azores, Eſſex ſailed from Plymous 
on the ninth day of July, but the flect Was Fo 
perſed by a violent ſtorm, and the ſhips obliged 
put in at different ports of England. He ws 
attempted to ſail about the latter end of Aut 
but the fleet was damaged in ſuch a manner, tha 
laying aſide all thoughts of aſſaulting Ferro. k 
had no other object than that of laying in wait fo 
the fleet on their homeward paſſage from Indi: 
he therefore made for the Azores, while Ral:ich, 
being parted from the other admirals, arrived x 
Flores, and failing to Fayal, took that tows he. 
fore he joined the commander in chief, who fu. 
pended him for proceeding without warrant from 
his ſuperior officer, 

Raleigh, however, from motives of generoſity 
or expediency, was ſoon reſtored to the command 
of which he had been deprived for a time; though 
this circumſtance laid the foundation of that vo- 
lent animoſity which afterwards prevailed between 
thoſe two gallant commanders. E ſſex propoſed to 


but was perſuaded by a pilot to fail to the ile of 
St. Michael, a ſafer harbour. At this iſland he 
met with three veſſels, which had ſtraggled from 
the fleet; theſe he brought with him, and made 
himſelf maſter of Villa Franca, where he found a 
conſiderable booty, and ſtore of refreſhinent for 
his people. In the mean time, Sir Walter Raleigh 
deſtroyed an Indian carrack. 

Notwithſtanding the extraordinary prudence and 
ſagacity of Elizabeth, an attachment to favourite 
frequently led her into meaſures which proved de 
rogatory to her character, and ſubverſive of the 
intereſts of the nation. To this foible was in 
puted the failure of the late expedition; Eſſe 
the commander in chief, being unacquainted 
with naval affairs. The council were divided it 
favour of the earl and Sir Walter Raleigh, but 
the queen, with her uſual policy, affected a fei- 
trality in diſpenſing tokens of favour. The am. 
bitious earl found that in his abſence the lord gh 
admiral had been advanced to the title of ear 
Nottingham, a circumſtance that gave him ger 
offence ; but was in ſome meaſure compenſated 
by his being promoted to the honour 0 
mareſchal of England. , " 

The urgency of public demands compelled p 
queen to call the parliament together 10 early 
the month of October, in order to repreſent | 
neceſſity of an immediate ſupply, the treaſury 1 
ing exhauſted through the immenſe expencs 
curred from the Spaniſh war. ; 1 

A. D. 1598. During theſe tranſactions, Php, 


detach the French king from all connection by: 


— 
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WW... iv. 1558. | 
35 made propoſals for terms of accommo- I ſons that might urge both parties, the matter ſub- 


or the gland, which the queen obtaining intelligence, ſided, and Eſſex was reſtored to the good graces of 
i. 7 Robert Carew to France, in order, if poſſible, || the queen. ** 

ie * N off the treaty ; but all her attempts were || The inſurrections in Ireland now threatening 
_ 1 as the former was determined to give || the moſt dangerous conſequences, it was deter- 


to his kingdom. The negotiations were || mined in council to exert the moſt vigorous mea- ; 1 
I 450 on at Vervins; and on the twelfth of || ſures in order to effect their total ſuppreſſion. To 
r 


e the truce Was ratified by Henry, who re- || this purpoſe, it was propoſed, with the concur- 
1] . ores the poſſeſſion of all the places, which, || rence of the queen, to appoint lord Montjoy to = 
ted N 1 E been taken by Philip during the courſe of; || that office, though he was much more of the ſcho- 


and afforded himſelf an opportu- || lar than the ſoldier. But Eſſex, whoſe darling paſ- | 


wok . 45 gulating the internal policy of the na- || fion was ambition, ſolicited the office for himſelf, 
2 1 n | and the queen, influenced by her prevailing foible, 
Pee. 4 . queen being deprived of ſo powerful an || appointed him governor of Ireland, under the title 


ess the king of France, thought it expedient || of lord lieutenant. 


24 bound che diſpoſition of the United States, as to |Þ A. D. 1599. To extend his power and enforce F 
"eee! 4 e proſecution of the Spaniſh war. Though from | his authority, the queen veſted him with a com- c 
ny * _ _— king Aug ſhe was diſpoſed to || miſlion more full and ample than any preceding 
ymoutk it on, ſhe affected a deſire of peace, alledg- || governor had received. The earl left London in 
_ the heavy burthen it entailed on her ſubjects. || the month of March, attended by the acclama- 


e United States, ſenſible of the importance || tions of the populace, and accompanied by a nu- 


* W her alliance, acceded to her propoſals, and || merous train of nobility and gentry, who, from an 1 
Auguſ W..dily ſubſcribed a treaty to-the following import : | attachment to his perſon, had engaged in the ſer- 
er, tha hat the ſtates ſhould give ſecurity for the pay- || vice, and propoſed to acquire fame, and military 
rrol, be ent of eight millions of florins, to which the || experience, under ſo celebrated a commander. 


: 
been limited her demands; that ſhe ſhould fur- || Thefirſtinſtanceof authority which he exerciſed,after 1 
d eleven hundred and fifty men to garriſon dif- || his landing, though imprudent, was generous ; and, 4 
ent fortreſſes, and to be paid by the ſtates; that || in both reſpects, agreeable to his character. He | 
r the future, ſhe ſhould be diſcharged from her || appointed his intimate friend, the earl of South- | 


rived a ai Low . * 
own be- Wnoagement to furnifh any other auxiliary troops; || ampton, general of the horſe; a nobleman who 
who ſuſ- 


ed in the former treaty, ſhould be aboliſhed, || conſent; and whom ſhe had therefore prohibited 


og the queen reſerved to herſelf the liberty || Efſex from employing in any command under him. 


What the power of the deputy of England, ſtipu- || had offended the queen, by marrying without her | 
nt from 


-neroſity ( ſending one perſon to fit in their council; that || The queen was no ſooner informed of this in- 
\mmand ee ftates ſhould furniſh her with forty ſhips of || ſtance of diſobedience, than ſhe wrote him a ſevere 
thoueh r, five thouſand foot ſoldiers, and five hundred || letter, reprimanding him for his preſumption, 
hat vie- Wavalry, to act offenſive or defenſive againſt her | and ordering him to recall his commiſſion to South- | 
between nemies in caſe of neceſſity. |} ampton. But either from his attachment to his | 
voſed w oon after the ſigning of this treaty, lord Bur- friend, or a conſciouſneſs of his influence with his | 


11 


1/a fleet, Weigh, who directed the queen in all political con- || royal miſtreſs, he did not attend to the order, till | 
e ile of eerns, quitted this ſcene of 'precarious exiſtence. || it was repeated with a degree of vehemence. | 
land he le died in an advanced age, and as to his cha- Efex, perſuaded of the neceſſity of vigorous ef- Y 
ed fron Water, it may be ſaid in brief, that he poſſeſſed |] forts againſt the rebels without delay, determined 

1d made Whoſe qualities which are neceſſary to f 

found a 
nent for 


Ralcigh 
ence and 


wourites 


rm the || to lead his army immediately into Ulſter, againſt 
ourtier and the ſtateſman. Elizabeth was con- Tyrone, the capital enemy; but the Iriſh coun- a 

led in ſome meaſure for the loſs of her miniſter || ſellors aſſured him, that the ſeaſon was too early for (| 
urleigh, by the news ſhe received of the death || ſuch an enterprize, and therefore adviſed him to 1 
Wo! her capital enemy, Philip, king of Spain, who || employ the preſent time in an expedition to Mun- | 

at length ſummoned to pay the debt of na- || ſter. In compliance with this advice, he compelled 
Wire, in the ſixty-ſecond year of his age, after em- || all the rebels of Munſter either to ſubmit or fly to the 1 


ack upon her with contempt. Elizabeth, juſtly || men, it would be impoſſible for him that ſeaſon, to 


oved e Bolling all Europe by his ambition during a || neighbouring provinces. But as the Iriſh were l 
e of the Wc i2n of forty-two years. | r alarmed at theſe proceedings as preparatory to a 1 
was im- be removal of an implacable foe afforded || deſign of total and abſolute ſubjection, they united 9 
; Ee, e for the council to attend to the commotions in || in the common cauſe, and the inhabitants of Mun- uf 
quand WW reland, which now prevailed with greater ardour || ſter not only revolted, but engaged in a deſign, 7 
vided in ever. The earl of Tyrone had again rebelled, || with their countrymen in general, of detaching }: 
ich, bu WM efeated and lain Sir Henry Bagnal, and reduced || themſelves entirely from the Engliſh government. | 
4 a nev- e fort of Blackwater. This renewal of the re- The queen's army being greatly reduced in . 
The at Wellion occaſioned a diſpute between the earls of r, Hom the fatigue of long marches, and the 1 
ord high and Nottingham, about the nomination of || effects of a climate to which they were unaccuſ- i 
F carl of e overnor for Ireland; and the queen preferring || tomed, the earl of Eſſex on his return to Dublin, 1 
im great =_ perſon recommended by the latter, Eſſex, tranſ- || tranſmitted to the Engliſh council an account of 
penfated | np by the violence of his paſſion, forgot the || his condition, and informed them that unleſs he | 
of eul les both of duty and civility, and turned his || immediately received a ſupply 'of two thouſand | 
chene E at his behaviour, ſo derogatory to her || undertake any enterprize againſt Tyrone. To ob- | | 
\ early 3 ak retorted it with a blow, attended with || viate all pretence for farther delay, the queen im- i 

eſcnt ; dee equally ſignificant of her diſpleaſure ; || mediately ſent over the number required; and | 

fury be me naughty impetuous earl expreſſed tokens || Eflex began to prepare for an expedition into 


ences Ur 


* 


| | | Rrmtment as warm as thoſe he had received || Ulſter, where the rebels had commenced their ra- 
*. incenſed fovereign, However, through || vages. | 


ilip, 0 I 6 8 of Egerton the chancellor, who || But a kind of averſion to the expedition againſt 
ons ed to the earl, and ſome private rea- | the Iriſn, who were conſidered as fellow ſubjects, 2 
. a | gertner 
[oo ux K. 
LY 


Zzabeth, or the nation; or 


— 
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ether with the renown Tyrone had acquired, had 
fach an effect upon the Engliſh ſoldiery, that many 
affected ſickneſs, and ſome of them deſerted; ſo 


that Eſſex, after leaving the neceſſary garriſons, | 


could hardly lead four thouſand men againſt the 
rebels. However, he marched with this. ſmall 
army ; but being ſoon ſenſible, that as the winter was 
now approaching it would be impoſſible for him to 


ſubdue an enemy, who though ſuperior in number || 


was determined to avoid every opportunity of com- 
ing to a general engagement, he therefore ac- 
ceded to a propoſal made by Tyrone for a ſulpen- 
ſion of arms for three weeks, to be farther renewed 
as might afterwards be agreed upon. This circum- 
ſtance, however, raiſed ſuſpicions not the moſt ho- 
nourable to the character of the lord heutenant. 

Nor could theſe proceedings be plealing to Eli- 
ail of affording the 
enemies of Eſſex ground for cenſure, after fuch 
mighty and formidable preparations. However, to 
anticipate any miſrepreſentations of his conduct 
that he foreſaw might enſue, he wrote a letter to 
the queen, inſinuating the advantages, his enemies 
would take of the late event, to prejudice her a- 
gainſt him, and beſeeching her not to liſten to their 
ſuggeſtions, till he ſhould arrive, and perſonally 
vindicate his conduct. 

This precaution did not produce the deſired ef- 
fect on the mind of his ſpirited miſtreſs, who with 
ſingular auſterity peremptorily enjoined him not to 


depart from Ireland, till he ſhould know her far- | 


ther pleaſure. Eſſex, however, finding the queen 
extremely incenſed againſt him, and ſuſpicious of 
the efforts of his numerous foes, notwithſtanding 
the royal injunction, determined to fet out for 
England, and as a pretence to liate ſuch con- 
duct, cauſed a report to be ſpread, that her majeſty 
was dangerouſly ill, and that her life was even de- 
fpaired of by her phyſicians, Leaving, therefore, 
the government of Ireland in the hands of the 
lord chancellor Lofrus, and Sir George Carew, he 
embarked on the twenty- fourth of September, and 
in four days reached the court of Elizabeth, proſ- 
trated himſelf as an humble ſuppliant, and ſubmit- 
ted his cafe to her wiſdom, candor, and clemency. 

A. D. 1600. In this tranſaction, as in all for- 
mer ones with favorites, the queen was impelled by 
a kind of unavoidable neceſſity, to deſcend to the 
woman in ordinary with her ſex. The behaviour of 
Eſſex, at firſt, foothed her into an inſenſible com- 
placency ; but as, on reflection after his departure, 
ſhe was convinced of the cenſure which he had 
juſtly incurred from the people, as well as the 
council, from preſuming to act in affairs of the ut- 


moſt importance to the nation, without the order 


or permiſſion of his ſovereign, when he waited on 
her a ſecond time, ſhe behaved towards him with 
great auſterity, and after upbraiding him with his 
unjuſtifiable conduct, commanded him to be con- 
fined to his own apartments, from whence he was 
committed to the cuſtody of the lord-keeper, nor 
was even his counteſs ſuffered to viſit him. This 


rigorous treatment, however juſt, ſo ſenſibly at- | 


fected the mind of the earl, that it brought on him 


a very dangerous diftemper, a circumſtance that 
proved inconteſtibly the paſſion of the queen for | 


this favorite. However, as ſhe knew, the cauſe, 
ſhe adopted proper remedies to his diſorder ; ſo 
that through her: aſhduities, the earl was ſoon re- 
ſtored to perfect health. «il1 | 

The late impediments to military operations jn 


Ireland favoured the efforts of the rebels, who pro- 


ceeded in their ravages, and reduced the province 
1 N 
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Ireland, determined to revive the ember, of di 


death, to acknowledge any ſovereign, who woulg 
not {wear not only to tolerate the exerciſe 9 the 


port it by command and example. The {ume horn 
Practices were carried into execution in Scot|any 
3 


| ttmely prevented by the diſcovery and Interpolitiog 
of two loyal ſubjects, Sir Thomas Erſkine, uw 
John Ramſay. 3 


ertions in quelling the rebellion in Ireland, had n 
| only acquired the eſteem of his ſovereign, by 
eclipſed the fame of Eſſex, and afforded the que 


held forth his condutt in the moſt cenſurable pot 


| ing the order of knighthood, coatrary to the exprel 
| letter of his patent; the indigniry of the tera) r 
had ſuffered the rebels to propoſe; and Jaltly, e 
abandoning his government, not only without t 
| queen's permiſſion, but in abſolute defiance of bt! 
poſitive orders. 


the culprit. 


1666, | Body it 
= 
Ireland, and would probably have ſucceedes. 
not his deſigns been fruſtrated by the 64g, 
ner of lord Montjoy to the govern, 
at kingdom, who not only ſtopped him in 80 


_ 


reer, but feverely chaſtiſed the inſolence of Nis 1. 


The pope, availing himſelf of the rebellion i 


loyalty in England; and with this view, he f 

two bulls into England, one addreſſed to the % 
miſh clergy, the other to the people; in which * 
clergy and laity, were forbidden, after Elizabeth 


Catholic religion, but even to promote and « 


where a plot was laid to murder king james, yy 


Lord Montjoy, by his vigorovs and ſucceſsfyler, 


an opportunity of ſtigmatizing the conduct of th 
nobleman with the ſevereſt reproaches. To exyreh 
her diſapprobation more fully, ſhe had taken 2. 
ſolution, to have him examined in the Star-chan- 
ber, but at length according to uſual cuſtor, per 
ſonal attachment overcame reſentment, and there- 
ferred his conduct to the judgment of the priy 
council. Previous to his appearance at this augul 
board, the queen ſignified to them, that her royd 
will and pleaſure was not to have him condemned 
to any capital puniſhment, as guilty of treaſon; 
but merely to haye him made fenſible of his failur 
in point of allegiance, his neglect of her inltruc 
tions, and diſobedience of her politive command; 
through the exceſs of his vanity, and the impetug- 
ſity of his temper ; in this ſhe pretended to be iniy- 
enced by the partiality of the people towards him, 
who repreſented him as abuſed by the aſperſions d 
many of his former rivals in power. 
The charge was opened with all poſſible rigu 
againſt the earl, by Coke the attorney-general, wiv 


of view, alledging as the principal inſtances of cot 
viction, Teſts Innings the queen's majeſty, 1 
appointing the earl of Southampton general of tir 
horſe; contrary. to her injunction ; his abandoning 
the enterprize againſt the rebel Tyrone; his confer 


The folicitor-2eneral n 
the allegations of his brother Coke, repreſented/R 
diſtreſſed ſtate of Ireland in conſequence 0! ſis de 


1 . tion 0 
fault, and adduced other inſtances in con vid 


Eſſex, in pleading for himſelf, artfully adopt 
the molt ſubmiſſive and reſpectful langue 
claring, that he determined on no account ho 
tend with his ſovereign: he ſaid, that having ni. 
from the world, and reſigned every afp, 0, fg 
he was ready ingenuouſly to confels . |, 
and error into which he might have © * 
youthful folly, or an impetuous tene t be 


concern of his mind for the offences 48 
1 nit 
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dns infinitely more poignant, than all his 
f naeh da nid, gr did he decline making a 
I . confelſion of whatever ſhe had imputed to 
* but chat amidſt all his acknowledgements, 
| ES inſiſt upon one reſerve which he would 
3 m tain with his lateſt breath; namely, the aſſer- 
Z wry a loyal and dutiful heart, an unfeigned af- 
3 © on for-her majeſty» and an abſolute devotion 


oO ant 


* 3 ** rmit, adding, moreover, that if the ooun- 
i would admit as a confirmed truth his unfeigned 
. ooyalcy, notwithſtanding the errors into which he 
doth night have fallen, he would, with heart-felt ſatis- 
adios, ſubmit to the ſevereſt decree. | 

ould Such were the-grace, elegance, and pathos with 
the Which the ear! acquitted himſelf upon this ſolemn 
p cccaſion, chat he not only fixed the attention, but 
ornd Woenctrared the hearts of the audience. The coun- 


ſervice, as far as his contracted abilities 


land, l were ſo ſenſibly affected by the powers of his 
„be locution, that they admitted his claim to loyalty, 
i Lad Cecil his profeſſed foe, abated of his rigour, 
nd adopted terms of moderation, inſomuch that 


e ſentence pronounced with the aſſent of the 
auncil, by the lord-keeper, was to the following 


7+: If this cauſe had been heard in the ſtar- 

1, bu chamber, my ſentence muſt have been for as 
queen great a fine as was ever put upon any man in that 
oi that court, together with impriſonment for life in the 
exprel © Tower. But as we are now in another place, 
a.. with a view. to a leſs rigorous proceſs, my ſen- 
-Cham- 7 tence is, that the earl of Eſſex be deprived of 
n, pe. che poſts of privy-counſellor, earl marſhal of 
{he te © England, and maſter of the ordnance; that he 
e privy return to his own houſe, there to remain a pri- 
augut BS ſoner, till it hall pleaſe her majeſty to free kim 
er rojd from this and every other part of his ſen- 
demnel e tence.” 
realon; This ſentence was received by Eſſex with ſuch 
s failure waceful humility and winning complacency, as in- 
inltruc- luced her majeſty not only to teſtify the higheſt 
amand;, WWporobation of his behaviour upon the occaſion, 
mpetuv- ot further to convince him, that ſhe ſtill retained 
be nu. n aſſurance of his loyalty, by preventing his ſen- 
ds hum, nce from being recorded, and giving him his li- 
lions d erty, though ſhe forbade him the court. In con- 

Wquence of this indulgence, he prepared to retire 
le rig no the country, but, previous to his departure, 
eral, udo nt a letter to the queen, fraught with thoſe flat- 
ble pom ring inſinuations, which he knew were moſt pre- 
es of colt alent with Elizabeth. | Nor did they fail of effect 
oh Fe the preſent occaſion; for though ſhe returned 
, 


r anſwer, that ſacts and not words, were the proofs 
5 bncerity, ſhe intimated the probability of retriev- 
bis former character by his future conduct, and 
dnſequently of being reſtored to that rank and 


andonigg 
lis confer: 
he exptel 
terms be 


altly, le ad of fatality the event proved fatal to the un- 
ithout the Irtunate earl. | 

ce ay A. D. 1601. In conſequence of the lenity of 
contre ae proceedings, it was the univerſal opinion 
ſente Wt Efſex would be reſtored to his former digni- 
of his de. but the im 


petuoſity of his temper urged him 


"ion 0 | 22 
vi Mon g wang and precipitate meaſures, as fruſtrated 
4 | t 85 he withed to accompliſh. He was now 
han” s conßdent of his influence with the queen, 
Gage, Wt he applied to ker f. 11 
„0 o her tor a renewal of his patent for 
ut * . opoly of ſweet wines, which was near ex- 
ng 7 & me and regarded this event as the critical cir- 
7 * 3 that would determine whether he could 
1 | pe to recover his authority. 
en led N e enemies of 
* pb s of rhe earl, who were numerous 
wy” at, could not fail of embracing this fa- 
unt rable Opportuni ; 
meh No. 30. nity of repreſenting his conduct 


nity which he hadjuſtly forfeited. But through a | 
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to the queen upon the occaſion as inſolent and ar- 
rogant in the higheſt degree; ſo that his petition 
was rejected in ſuch terms as the form and manner 
of it was thought to deſerve. Eſſex, who had hi- 
therto ſuppreſſed his 1 raw 1magining 
that the-queen was inexorable, broke through all 
the reſtraints of ſubmiſſion and prudence, and un- 
dertook a deſign to reſtore himſelf to favour by 
force, and to deſtroy all his enemies about the per- 
ſon of her majeſty, He had ever been accuſtomed 
to carry matters with a high hand againſt his ſo- 
vereign, but being now as it were reduced to'de- 
ſpair, he gave full ſcope. to the impetuoſity of his 
diſpoſition, and threw off all appearance of duty 
and reſpect. #2. | 
To carry his purpoſes, as it were, by force, he 
purſued every meaſure to gain the good-will of the 


people, opened his houſe for the reception of all 


mal-contents, entered into a private correſpon- 
dence with the king of Scots, (whoſe title to the 
crown of England he promiſed to ſupport at the 
hazard of his life and fortune) and even prevailed 
on the lord Montjoy, lieutenant of Ireland, to en- 
gage to bring over part of his army into England to 
ſupport his claim. He had formed a ſelect council 
of mal - contents, conſiſting of the earl of South- 
ampton, Sir Charles Danvers, Sir Ferdinando 
Gorges, Sir Chriſtopher Blount, Sir John Davis, 
and Sir John Littleton. 

Having engaged a number of frantic partizans 
in his intereſt, conſiſting of one hundred and 
twenty perſons of the firſt rank in the kingdom, 
it was determined, in a council held at Drury-houſe, 
to proceed 1n their deſigns with the utmoſt vigour 
and reſolution. Among other dangerous ſchemes, 
it was debated in this malecontent aſſembly, whe- 
ther it was moſt expedient to begin their attack 
with the palace or the Tower, or whether they 
ſhould engage in both enterprizes at one and thi 
ſame time; and after much diſpute, it was deter- 
mined, that Eſſex ſhould ſound the diſpoſition of 
the citizens of London in his favour. 

But intelligeace of the defigns of this frantic 
cabal having reached the ear of the queen and 
council, orders were immediately iſſued for doub- 
ling the guard of ſoldiers; and a meſſage was dif- 
patched to the lord-mayor, commanding him to 
preſerve the peace in the city. At the ſame time, 
ſhe ſent Sir Robert Sackville, the treaſurer's ſon, 
to Eſſex-houſc, under pretence of a viſit, but in 
reality, with a view of diſcovering whether there 
were any juſt grounds for ſuſpicion of a combina- 
tion there formed againſt the government. In a 
ſhort time, Eſſex was ſummoned to appear before 
the council, aſſembled in the dwelling houſe 
of the treaſurer, from which circumſtance, toge- 
ther with the late vilit from Sir Robert Sackville, 
he concluded that the conſpiracy was either fully 
diſcovered or ſtrongly ſuſpected. To evade an 
immediate ſcrutiny into his treaſonable proceed- 
ings, and to excuſe his non-attendance at the coun- 
cil-board, he pleaded indiſpoſition, and diſpatched 
meſſengers to his firmeſt adherents, requeſting their 
advice and concurrence in the preſent emergency. 
In conſequence of theſe diſpatches, there afſem- 
bled at Eſſex houſe, the following day, a great 
number of the confederates, whom the earl ac- 
quainred with the particular ſituation of affairs. 
By ſome it was deemed molt prudent to throw him - 
ſelf at the queen's feet, and implore her mercy and 
protection; he was by others adviſed ta addreſs 
the mayor and citizens of London, for their aid 
and afliftance on the preſent occaſion, 
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The latter propoſal being preferred to the for- 
mer by the majority of the confederates, amongſt 
whom was the earl of Southampton, and many of 
the earl's warmeſt adherents, it was reſolved to 
carry it into execution as ſoon as poſſible. ' But 
Elizabeth, who by means of ſpies and agents ob- 
tained intelligence of the minuteſt tranſactions 
which paſſed in theſe rebellious councils, having 
commanded the magiſtrates of London to keep 
the citizens in readineſs, ſent the lord-keeper, the 
ear] of Worceſter, Sir William- Knollys, comp- 
troller, with the lord chief juſtice Popham, to en- 
quire into the deſign of theſe unuſual preparations. 
Having at length got acceſs to the earl, and pro- 
poſed to him ſome interrogatories on the part of 
the queen, Eſſex briefly aſſigned (as the cauſe of the 
unuſual military preparations in the city, and eWe- 


. where,) the neceſſity of protecting his life at all 


hazard againſt the combined efforts of his pro- 
ſeſſed enemies. 

After much altercation, in which they command- 
ed the earl and his adherents, upon their allegi- 
ance, to return to their duty, it was reſolved 


by the confederates to make them priſoners, and 


accordingly, Eſſex, turning from them ſuddenly 
into another room, that in which they were was 
immediately locked, and a guard appointed to 
watch over them. Such a flagrant indignity of- 
fered to the queen's majeſty in the perſons of her 
meſſengers, was adding crime to crime ; fo that 
Eſſex, ſeized as it were with a fit of deſpair, ſallied 
forth with about two hundred confuſed followers, 
armed only with ſwords, exclaiming, “ For the 
* queen! for the queen! they ſeck my life, they 
ce ſeek my life!“ The citizens flocked about him 
in amazement, but none appeared ready to ſecond 
his attempt, and though he cricd, © Arm, my 
ce friends, or the opportunity o ſaving my life 
cc will be loſt,” they Mill remained inactive, and 
even Sic Francis Smith, the ſheriff, from whoſe 
attachment he conceived mighty expectations of af- 
ſiſtance, no ſooner ſaw him approach, than he haſ- 
tily withdrew, and repaired, with all poſſible ſpeed, 
to the reſidence of the lord-mayor. 
In this confuſed ſtate of things, intelligence was 
fent the unfortunate earl, that he had been offici- 
ally proclaimed a traitor in all the public places of 
the city, by lord Burleigh, and the earl of Cum- 
berland : he therefore, in a fit of deſpair, quitted 
the ſheriff's houſe, and exclaimed in the ſtreets, 
ce that England was ſold to the Infanta of Spain,” 
entreating the populace to take up arms immedi- 
ately, as the only method of preventing fo alarm- 
ing a circumſtance. This frantic reſolution pro- 
ducing not a ſingle effort in his favour, he attempt- 
ed to return to his own houſe as a temporary aſ- 
ſylum, but was intercepted by a party of citizens, 
under the command of Sir John Leviſon. In his 
attempt to force his way, Sir Chriſtopher Blount, 
a perſon for whom he had the higheſt eſteem, was 
taken priſoner, Tracy, a young gentleman, was 
flain, with ſome adherents of inferior note, and the 
earl, at length, after having been ſhot through the 
hat, found means to eſcape towards the river, where, 
taking a boat, he at laſt reached Efſex-houſe. On 
his arrival, to add to his confuſion and deſpair, he 
was informed that Sir Ferdinando . one of 
his chief friends, had betrayed his truſt, and at- 


tended amongſt others at the court, as an evidence 


againſt him: at firſt he reſolved to hazard his life 
by fighting his way through his enemies, rather than 
ſubmit his neck to the ſtroke of the axe; but in 
cool deliberation, his reſolution failed, and he ſued 
for an impartial trial, in the humbleſt terms. 
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during t 


late tumults, preſerved the ſame 
per, and, without any apparent emotion, gave 
ders for the trials of the moſt conſiderable gr . 
| accomplices; Eſſex and Southampton, who le 
been committed to the Tower, were arrai 
fore a jury of twenty- five peers, the lord treafurs 
Buckhurſt acting as lord high ſteward. 18 
charges, and particularly the treaſonable cone 
deracy of Drury-houſe, with all the circumſtages 
relative to the plot, were proved by ſuch income 
 tible evidences,” that nothing to the purpoſe coul 
be offered in defence of the culprits. Conyig; 
being ſo full and deciſive, the noble priſoners aer 
not flatter themſelves with the leaſt hopes of me; 
as their crimes were ſo flagrant and palpable. jp 
ſex intimated, that as he could not ſpurn at pad 
on the one hand, ſo neither could he egrade in 
ſelf in begging it on the other. Southampton be 
, haved with more ſubmiſſion ; he implored the at 
offices of the peers in ſo affecting a manner 3 
drew tears from the ſpectators. 

On a view of his approaching diſſolution, I 
feemed ſeriouſly anxious for the concerns of a. 
ture ſtate, and greatly affected at his generg 
and late conduct in particular. This induce 
him to diſcloſe to his chaplain the particular, g 
the whole treafonable confederacy both in England 
and Scotland, in conſequence of which difcover 
Sir Henry Neville, the queen's ambaſſador a th 
court of France, was remanded home and impri. 
ſoned; but lord Montjoy, though accuſed, wi 
continued in his government of Ireland, as he had 
filled the important poſt of viceroy with the highel 
honor and dignity, as well as inviolable regard w 
the intereſts of the nation. 

The mind of the queen was rent between the 
dictates of reſentment, and the ſuggeſtions of , 
fection, in the caſe of her unhappy favourite, b 
approached the time of his removal from 4 prec 
rious ſtate of temporary exiſtence. Such, indeed, 
was her ſtruggle between the oppoſite paſſions, that 
from her exceſſive feelings, her ſituation might har 
been more pitiful at this. juncture, than that of the 
unhappy earl himſelf. At length, however, after 
the molt reluctant ſtruggles, and the moſt ambigy 
ous behaviour, regard to her own dignity and pet 
ſonal ſecuricy prevailed, and ſhe ſent down a wat 
rant by lord Darcy, ſignifying the time appointed 
for his execution; the chief. cauſe that induced he 
to conſent to his death was his ſuppoſed obſtina 
in omitting to preſent, as ſhe had hourly, almok 
from the time of his ſentence, waited an 
from him, to implore her candour and clemenq 

This unhappy nobleman ſubmitted to his far 
with a degree. of compoſure and reſignation be- 
coming the ſolemn and awful occaſion, and V 
indicated a ſenſe of the juſtice of his ſentence. At 
his own particular requeſt he ſuffered in the coun 
yard of the Tower, attended by three divines, 
particular friends. * 

Robert Devereux, earl of Eſſex, as memo is 
in the dramatic as the hiſtoric page, erbibie 
ring life, a character contraſted by eminent "I 
and notorious foibles. If he was brave, Sen 
fincere, he was alſo ambitious, jealous, 2 © 
dictive. If his virtues gained him populs 


foibles brought him to an untimely end, aud 
be ſaid of him in a word, that he p 
his own ambition, - foſtered and inflame re 
the affection of his queen at the early 
thirty-ſix years. 1 
Several of the unfortunate eatl's aflociun ,, 


fell a ſacriſc 


311601. Book x1, 
The queen, who affected the utmoſt co 
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ame tem. * f ſn h ] C 
ous of ſhewing her clemency, par 

Save qr. 4 7 — part; and indeed with much juſ- 

ble of the * ; they were drawn in meerly from their at- 


Eſſex, and wholly unacquainted with 


ned he. ene be inal part of his intentions. The 
1 treaſun more * 1 detained in the Tower 
ud. The on of king James, by whom he was 
dle conſe. 0 704 to his former honours. 

umſtancy of Scots, defirous of cultivating the 
1 Incontef. endſhip of Elizabeth, diſpatched the 
poſe cou WM | of Marr, and the abbot of Kinloſs, to con- 
-onvictim WA "late her majeſty on the detection and ſup- 


ners coud 


f the late conſpiracy, Theſe ambaſſa- 
of merg, 


eeſſion o 

os were inſtructed to enquire, whether any mea- 
es had been taken by the queen to exclude their 
1 * from the throne, and they managed his af- 
i ſo dexterouſly, that not only Elizabeth, but 

ee majority of the council, were won over to his 
ereſf, and among the reſt, ſecretary Cecil, whoſe 
öochority after the fall of Eſſex was unlimited. 

W The parliament being convened at the uſual ſea- 
Won, the lord-keeper {tated to them, that from the 


W-cigencies of the ſtate in contending with both fo- 


lution, he 
ns of a fy. 
is generd, 
s induce] Br eatly reduced; ſo that they granted her majeſty x 
ticular of WA ery extraordinary ſupply, in conſideration of 
in England Which, ſbe repealed ſeveral acts by which the ma- 


difcovery, WA vlacturing part of the people had been greatly 
dor at the WW liſtreſſed. 

and impi- WF A. D. 1602. Inteſtine commotions having now 
cuſed, vu ſubſided, attention was paid to the neceſſary prepa- 


as he had 
the higheſt 
regard to 


ons againſt the common enemy, and a ſquadron 
Wo nine ſhips was ſent under the command of Sir Ri- 
hard Leviſon, in the ſpring, to annoy the tradin 
Peeſſels of the Spaniards, who had fomented and aſ- 
Wfted the Iriſh rebellion. The admiral attacked 
Nee port of Seſimbria in Portugal, where they re- 
Weeived intelligence that a very rich carrack had 
ken ſhelter. Though the harbour was defended 
Dy a caſtle, the Engliſh ſquadron broke in, took 
ee carrack and brought her home, where ſhe was 
alued at a million of ducats. 


tween the 
ions of 2, 
urite, Who 
m a prect 
ch, indeed, 
aſſions, that 
might have 
that of the 


* = Wexhibited ſuch proofs of his political talents, and 
, * Weeneral abilities, that if any partiality was ſhewn 
1 « * him in the affair of the confederacy, it even- 


ally tended to the intereſt of the nation. The 


* pou E Spaniards continuing their aid to the rebels, ſent 
4 chili em freſh ſuccours, which landing at Kinſale, in- 


cſed and took the place; but after a ſhort ſiege 
Dy Montjoy, and having the mortification of ſeeing 
ee rebel earl of Tyrone utterly routed, in attempt- 
s its defence, the Spaniſh general was glad to 
Wpurrender, on condition that he might be per- 


Nitted to re-embark with the remainder of his 
Worces, 


rly, almoſt 
an 


{ clemenC} 
to his 
gnation bt 
and 
-ntence. At 
n the court 


3 ere driven into Ulſter, afforded the pleaſing proſ- 


of putting a ſpeedy period to the rebellion in 
land, which was greatly furthered by the expul- 
an of the Spaniards from that kingdom: Tyrone 
=_ length finding his parties unable to withſtand the 
scous efforts of the royal army, applied for par- 
a to lord Montjoy in the moſt ſubmiſſive terms ; 
= the viceroy would comply on no other condi- 
s than the abſolute ſurrender of his life and for- 
= the queen's mercy. Compelled by neceſ- 
q 7, Tyrone therefore came to Mellefont, preſent- 
bumſelf before the deputy, in a habit and poſ- 


i : — his offence in the moſt humble manner, was 
i tted to Dublin caſtle, O'Rourk, another 
2 


ned; ſome were executed, but 


Wcignand domeſtic enemies, the public finances were 


Lord Montjoy, in the government of Ireland, | 


The defeat of Tyrone and other inſurgents, who 


ur — ” 
| © ſuitable to his then ſtate, and after acknow- ; 
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leader, ſurrendered ſoon after ; and thus this dread- 
ful rebellion, which had coſt the Engliſh nation 
much, blood and treaſure, was entirely ſuppreſſed, 
and the whole kingdom reduced to a ſtate of ſub- 
jection and tranquillity under the auſpicious go- 
vernment of the lord Montjoy. ' 


— 


| 
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A. D. 1603. The mind of the queen being at 
that time ſeized with a deep melancholy, ſhe was in- 
ſuſceptible of any ſatisfaction from ſo fortunate an 
event as that of the ſuppreſſion of the rebellion in 
Ireland. There are divers opinions concerning the 
cauſe of this melancholy ; ſome aſcribe it to the aſ- 
ſiduity with which ſome leading men paid their 
court to James, her preſumptiye heir; but others, 
with much greater probability, impute it to her 
grief, for having conſented to the death of the un- 

ortunate Eſſex, to whom ſhe had, on ſo many oc- 
caſions, diſcovered an irreſiſtible attachment. 

It appeared after his demiſe, that the earl, on his 
return from Cadiz, had received from her majeſty 
the preſent of a ring, which ſhe deſired him to keep 
as a pledge of her affection, aſſuring him, that into 
whatever diſgrace he ſhould fall, or whatever pre- 
judices ſhe might be induced to entertain againſt 
him, yet if he ſent her that ring, ſhe would imme- 
diately, upon fight of it, recollect her former ten- 
derneſs, afford him a gracious hearing, and lend a 
favourable ear to his apology. The earl, after his 
trial and condemnation, determined to try the ex- 
pertment, and committed the invaluable gift to the 
counteſs of Nottingham, whom he deſired to de- 
liver it to the queen. The counteſs was prevailed 
on by her huſband, who was Eſſex's mortal foe, 
not to execute the commiſſion ; and Elizabeth, 
who ſtill expected that her favourite would make 
this laſt appeal to her tenderneſs, and who aſcribed 


the neglect to his invincible obſtinacy, was, after 


much delay and many ſtruggles in her own breaſt, 
impelled by policy and reſ-ntment to ſign the war- 
rant for his execution. The fatal ſecret was not 
diſcloſed to the queen, till a ſhort time before the 
death of the counteſs ; when, ſtruck with the trea- 
chery of her conduct, and compelled by remorſe 
when too late, ſhe deſired acceſs to her majeſty, 
and, imploring pardon, confeſſed her guilt. Eliza- 
beth, ſtruck _ the dire relation, burſt into a moſt 
violent rage, and exclaiming, that God might for- 
« give her, but ſhe never could,” ruſhed fro 
her, and thenceforth reſigned herſelf to the deepe 
melancholy. 

The fate of Eſſex was ſuppoſed to have brought 
on the melancholy which ſo apparently affected her 
after his demiſe; but the ſhock ſhe ſuſtained on the 
diſcovery of Nottingham's treachery, and the anxiety 
which enſued thereupon, were beyond all deſcrip- 
tion, and could only terminate with her life. T 
phyſicians giving no hopes of her recovery, the great 
officers of ſtate attended on her majeſty, entreating 
her to ſign her laſt will as to a ſucceſſor, She 


| briefly returned for anſwer, © The throne of Eng- 


6 land has always been filled by a ſucceſſion of 
« princes, nor do I deſire any other than a royal 
« ſucceſſor.” On being requeſted to be more 
explicit in her declaration, ſhe added, © I deſire 
e that a king ſhould ſucceed me, and who ſhould 
<« that king be, but the king of Scotland.” 
Secretary Cecit waited on her the day before her 
death, and finding that her ſpeech faultered, deſired 
that ſhe would by ſome ſign confirm the reſolution 
of the preceding day, if ſhe till retained the ſame, 
upon which ſhe put her hand to her head, as a token 
affirmation. | | 


Notwithſtanding the nomination of James * 
uc- 


HIS TO RT or 


ſucceſſion was 18 in general, it Was 
deemed expedient by the council to keep up a 
ſtrong force for the peace and good order of the 
nation. Accordingly fleets were ſtationed in the 
different harbours ; all the peers were ſummoned to 
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town, and if any commotion happened on the 
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1571 On the 1tk of, February there happened à 
quake in Herefordſhire, when Marclzy hi % 
moved from the place where it ſtood, and c, 
motion two days: it. carried along the — 

and ſheep, overturned Kyvpaſton chapel, which 

its way, left an opening forty feet in depth, Oh 
two in length, and at laſt ſettled and formed 
Ty 


ueen's death, it was determined to veſt the earl 
of Northumberland with the chief command of the 
forces. | 


During theſe neceſſary proceedings by way of | 


caution, the queen's diſorder ſeemed.to approach 
to a criſis; and when ſhe was attended by the arch- 

biſhop of Canterbury, ſhe appeared fervent in de- 
votional exerciſes preparatory to her final exit. At 
length the = ſymptoms of death came on, 
and ſhe expired without a groan in the ſeventieth 
year of her age, and forty-fifth of her reign. 
She was interred in. a manner ſuitable to her dig- 
nity in Henry the Seventh's chapel, by the ſpecial 
mandate of king James, who affected to teſtify the 
higheſt regard for her memory. 

Writers cotemporary and future univerſally agree 
in attributing to queen Elizabeth all the charms of 
feature, figure, elegance, and grace. They like- 
wiſe acknowledge her extraordinary proficiency in 
the languages ancient and modern, as alſo in the 
different ſciences, and in univerſal hiſtory. Her po- 
litical talents, upon a review of the tranſa*.ions of 
her reign, appear to have been extenſive, and it | 
muſt be confeſſed, upon the whole, that ſhe was 
formed by endowments, natural and acquired, to 
govern a great and powerful nation. Her conduct 
at times evinced great ambiguity and duplicity, 
though, from peculiar exigencies, it might admir 
of a candid palliation. Her prevailing foibles 
were, doubtleſs, ambition, avarice, and jealouſy. 
The latter mult have ariſen from an extraordinary 
attachment to favorites; but if her foibles proved 
fatal to the peace and life of the unfortunate queen 
of Scots, they proved no leſs deſtructive to the 
queen of England, who fell a victim to their un- 
conquerable predominance. Her reign is marked 
by a wiſe adminiſtration, and ſhe may be held up 
as a ſovereign worthy the admiration of ſucceed- 
ing monarchs; for though ſhe might have been a 
fallible woman, impartiality muſt admit that ſhe 
was a great queen. 


„ oth. At 
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Remarkable Occurrences during the Reign of 
Queen Elizabeth. 


A. D. 
1559 Apprentices of London obliged to wear blue cloaks in 


ſummer, and blue gowns in winter. 

1560 The ſpire of St. Paul's (the timber part of Which was 
260 feet high, and the roof 720 feet long and 140 
feet broad) burnt down by lightning. 

1561 On the 16th of July there happened a violent ftorm of 
thunder and hail, which deſtroyed 500 acres of corn 
a: C helmsford in Eſſex. 

Gunpowder firſt made in England. 

1563 The live trade on the coalt of Guinea begun by the 
Englich. 

1565 Knives ürſt made in London. 

Tobacco firit brouglit to England. 

1566 The foundation of the Royal Exchange in London laid 

by Sir Thomas Greſham, 
Needles firlt made in England. 

1567 Two marſhals appointed by the citizens of London to 
clear the ſtreets of vagrants, and io ſend the ſick, lame 
and blind to the worknouſes and hoſpitals. 

Upon an inquiſition taken by order of the queen, only 
8 Scotchmen were found in London. 

1569 On the 11th of January began drawing the firſt lottery 
mentioned in the Engliſh hiſtory. It was to produce 
money for the ſervice of government, and continued 
drawicg, night and day, till the 6th of May. 

Book-keepir.5; firit uſed after the Italian method in Eng- 
land. 


* 
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| conſtantly occur, contribute to g 


an hill twelve fathoms high. 
Difſenters n the church of p, | 
1572 Maſks, muffs, fans, and horſe hair for the u d 
Wer- 85 e . | men, oy 
e firſt Pieſbyterian meeting-houſe in 
at Wandſworth in — | Englandmy 
1577 The high-ſheriff, with 300 other perſons, 
of an inſection caught from the priſoners 
aſſ. zes. 
This year Sir Francis Drake made a vo 
world. 
1579 Linen- ſtaining firſt!known in England, 
1550 -Cambricks and lawns firſt worn in England, ang 
ed a great luxury in dreſs. in nada, 
1582 Coaches fitſt uſed in England. 
. — ens calendar firſt uſ:d in England. 
1583 This year a very fingular prodigy ha : 
ſhire. A field of . 1 with S 
at Black. moor, moved from thence, paſſe T 
ther feld, and ſettled in tne highway to Hear: "AY 
1587 Artichoaks firſt planted in England, © 
1588 Chatham cheſt founded for the relief of 
perannuated Engliſh mariaers, 
Fire ſhips firſt uſed by the Engliſh nay 
gagement with the Spaniſh armada, 
1589 The art of knitting ſtockings firſt practiſed in Eg l 
1590 The band of gentlemen penſioners eſtabliſhed, 5 
mo cloth firſt made in England. 
ron mills firſt erected in England for cuttins jw. : 
bars for the uſe of the ſallthe W 
bl firſt white paper made in England at Daria 
ent. 
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The moſt diſtinguiſhed perſonages for 


during the reign of Queen Elizabeth, 
following : 


earning, 
were tie 


| 
Richard Hooker, ſome time maſter of the Ten. 


ple, was one of the moſt celebrated writers of the 
age in which he lived. His “ Eccleſiaſtical Py 
© lity” is written with a claſſic ſimplicity, ad 
eſteemed one of the completeſt works, both fa 
ſtyle and argument, that ever appeared in the Eng 
liſh language. Queen Elizabeth uſed to call lun 
The judicious Hooker.” He died on thek 
cond of November, 1600. 
Sir Philip Sidney was the delight and admit. 
tion of the court of Elizabeth. He was the om. 
ment of the univerſity, and appeared with equi 
advantage in a field of battle, at a tournament, 
a private converfation among his friends, or nt 
public character as an ambaſſador. His tales 
were equally adapted to proſe or verſe, to origi 
compolition or tranſlation. He died the ſixteen 
of October, 1586. Ws. 

Sir Thomas Bodley was particularly diſtinguit 
ed as a man of letters; but much more for the a 
ple ee e he made for literature, by the libra 
he founded at Oxford. In 1599, he opened his | 
brary, a mauſoleum which will perpetuate his me 
mory as long as books themſelves endure. He d 
the twenty-eight of January, 1612. 10 

Edmund Spencer, the celebrated author 0 ö 
« Fairy Queen,” was the father of the Engliſh 
roic poem, and of true paſtoral poetry in this! : 
He ſtands diſtinguiſhed from almoſt all otne! Po 
by that faculty by which a poet is diſtingd F 
from other writers, namely, invention; and „ 
all his cotemporaries in harmonious vert 
The ſtanza of Spencer, an 
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an air of peculiarity; and hence all the _ 
of him reſemble the original. After the 


Sir Philip Sidney, he languiſhed without a pi 


1570 The art of gauging diſcovered. 
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om the Beginning of the Reign of JAMES I. to the Reſtoration of 
1 CHARLES II. 
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Acceſſion of James 1. His partial attachment to individuals. Inſtance of imdignity to the niemory of bis 
 :deceſſors. James concludes a treaty with Henry IV. of France. Revival of religious diſſentions. 
Equivocal condudt of the king. His arbitrary proceedings. Detection and prevention of the gunpowder- 
plot. Various fates of the conſpirators. The king attempts an union of the kingdoms without effect. 
Inſurrettions in England and Ireland. The rebel Tyrone flies for refuge to Rome, and there dies. Pdace 
concluded between Spain and the States of Holland after a war of fifty years. James's eldeſt ſon Henry 
created prince of Wales. The aſſaſſination of Henry the IVth of France. Diſſolution of the Britiſh 
arliament. Effects of religious controverſy. Robert Carr introduced to the king, and raiſed to the 
higheft honors. James promotes thg civilization and cultivation of Ireland. Death of Henry prince of 
Wales. Cruel fate of Sir Thomas Overbury. Divorce of lady Eſſex, and her marriage with the earl of Ro- 
cheſter. He is diſgraced, and ſucceeded in the royal favour by George Villiers. Charles created prince 
of Wales. Str Walter Raleigh releaſed from confinement. He makes an expedition to the Spaniſh ſettle- 
ments, but proves unſucceſsful. Returns to England, and is put to death. Death of the queen. Charles 
prince of Wales viſits the court of Madrid. Horrid maſſacre at Amboyna. An expedition is projetted 
for the relief of the Palatinate, which miſcarries through the perfidy of the French, Death and charac- 
ter of James J. , ; 


AMES of Scotland had the good for--|| ſons, not from any inherent merit or ſuperiority of 
tune of ſucceeding to the crown of Eng- character, but from mere caprice, or a caſual aſ- 
land at a time, when that kingdom had |} cendancy in point of birth, never prevailed more 
| arrived at it's ſummit of glory. His than throughout the whole reign of this prince, 
Wight of acceſſion was confirmed by univerſal plau- || who appears to have been little actuated by the 
its on his being proclaimed, according to cuſtom, || maxims of ſound policy, but wholly governed by 
Wt the moſt populace places in the metropolis. But || fancy and inclination. By the very unpopular mea- 
had no ſooner aſcended the throne, than he fe- || ſure of importing great numbers of his northern 
We ctcd, as objects of his peculiar favour and at- || friends, and advancing them to poſts of dignity 
Wachment, thoſe of the nobility who had ſignalized || and emolument about his perſon, he incurred the 
emſelves in eſpouſing the cauſe of his mother. || diſapprobation of many of the moſt powerful of 
be earl of Northumberland, with the lords Tho- |] his Engliſh ſubjects, which terminated at length 
as and Henry Howard, and the lord Montjoy, || in his own diſadvantage. Amongſt theſe the duke 
ere made privy counſellors, notwithſtanding their || of Lenox, the earl of Marr, the lord Hume, the 
ing ſtrongly ſuſpected of popery ; indeed, the || lord Kinloſs, Sir George Hume, and ſecretary El- 
We ovard family in general were gratified with titles || phinſtone, were admitted into the Engliſh privy 

N preferments, by which it plainly appeared, that || council; after which Sir George Hume was made 
mes highly diſapproved of the behaviour of Eli- || earl of Dunbar; Hay was created firſt viſcount 
Poeth towards the duke of Norfolk and his fa- || Doncaſter, and then dignified with the title of earl 
iy. His diſapprobation of the principles and || of Carliſle; and Ramſay was preferred to the earl- 

dndudt of the late queen carried him indeed be- dom of Holderneſs. 
dnd the bounds of duty and decorum ; for ſuch At the inſtance of thoſe very perſons on whom 
the contempt with which, in reality, he treated || the honors were conferred, theſe promotions were 
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ſelf, nor would admit any perſon into his pre- || lemnized at Weſtminſter on the twenty - fifth day of 
ce in a mourning habit. Not an individual of || July, by Whitgift, archbiſhop of Canterbury; but 
We confideration, who had ſuffered from their at- || as the king, though familiar with his friends and 

went to the unfortunate Mary, eſcaped his no- || courtiers, hated the tumult of a mixed multitude, 
© for in ſix weeks after his arrival in England, || and was fond of tranquillity and eaſe, a proclama- 

i ſuppoſed to have conferred the honour of || tion was publiſhed, forbidding all perſons to reſort 
Penthood on no leſs than two hundred and thirty- || to the ceremony, except the nobility, the lord- 
= perſons. Nay, fo far from wing the ex- || mayor, aldermen, and common council of the city 


he his predeceſſor in the partial beſtowal of || of London. Indeed, this proclamation was juſti- 
os, |, 


—_ 


I. „Jenes was fo profuſe of honours and ti- || fiable on the ſcore of prudent precaution, as the 

7 ** to occaſion a paſquinade's being affixed to || plague raged at this time with ſuch fury in London, 

: the doors of St. Paul's, in which was pro- || that thirty thouſand died of it within the compals 
ay at for aſſiſting frail memories in retaining || of a year. + : : 

| 18 * of the upſtart nobility. To compenſate for the partiality evident in la- 

N prepoſſeſſion in favour of particular per- | viſbing honors and titles upon his countrymen, 

0. 39, - 4 N | James 
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Fo memory, that he neither went into mourning || made preparatory to the coronation, which was ſo- ' 
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| Liefings with which it 1s generally attended. 
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James . it expedient to continue the great 
officers of ſtate, on the late queen's demiſe, in 
their reſpective departments of government, ſo that 
the whole adminiftr 
home was veſted in the hands of Engliſh ſubjects. 
Among others, ſecretary Cecil, ſon of the famous 
Burleigh, was created lord Eſſendon, and after- 
wards earl of Saliſbury, and maintained an extra- 
ordinary influence both at court, and in the cabinet. 
As Cecil muſt naturally have incurred the odium 
of James from the avowed part his father had ta- 
ken in the perſecution of queen Mary, his con- 
tinuance in office, notwithſtanding his political 
abilities were generally confeſſed, was matter of 
univerſal ſurprize. Beſides, Cecil himſelf had ſtre- 
nuouſly oppoſed the power of the earl of Eſſex, 
whom James profeſſedly confidered as a martyr to 
the Scotch ſucceſſion. The fact is this: Cecil who 
knew mankind, and was. verſed in thoſe arts which 
generally prevail, had, on the firſt approach of Eli- 
zabeth's diſſolution, ingratiated himſelf with James, 
without the knowledge of the queen or any of her 


- miniſters, and thereby paved the way for the conti- 


nuance of his favours. Having once ingratiated 
himſelf, he obtained the entire confidence of his 
ſovereign, who being a weak as well as vain prince, 
was moulded at plraſure by this ſubtle courtier. 

The eyes of all the catholic princes in Europe 
were fixed upon James, as the fon of a queen who 
died a martyr to their religion ; and mighty expec- 
tations were formed of his reviving the ſupre- 
macy of the holy ſee in England. Accordingly, 
ambaſſadors arrived from almoſt all the catholic 
princes and ſtates to congratulate. the king on his 
acceſſion to the throne, and enter into new trea- 
ties, as well as form freſh alliances with him. 
Among the reſt, Henry IV. of France, wil- 
ling to ſound his inclinations, fent over the 
marquis of Roſne, afterwards created duke of 
Sully, the moſt celebrated politician in the 
French court. 

This ambaſſador, whoſe conſequence was much 
raiſed by his own merit, and extenſive power and 
dominion over his maſter, propoſed a league with 
the king of England in conjunction with Venice, 
the United Provinces, and the northern potentates, 
to invade the Auſtrian dominions on all ſides, and 
humble the lawleſs ambition of that arrogant fa- 
mily. But as the penetration of the French am- 
baſſador ſoon diſcerned that James was averſe to 
the noiſe and tumult of war, he was obliged to 
deſiſt from his former propoſal, and to concert 


meaſures with the Engliſh miniſtry for the ſecu- || 
rity of the United Provinces. It was therefore agreed | 
between the powers of France and England, that 


James and Henry ſhould permit the Dutch to 
raiſe troops in their W ee dominions; and 
ſhould fupply the republic with the ſum of one 
million, "5-8 hundred thouſand livres a year, for 
the maintenance of their forces ; that the whole 
ſum ſhould be advanced by Henry, but that the 
third part ſhould be deducted for a debt due by 
him to Elizabeth; and that if the Spaniards at- 
tacked either of the princes, they ſhould aſſiſt each 
other ; Henry with an army of ten thouſand men, 
and James with an army of ſix thouſand. 


A treaty founded on ſo ſolid a baſis, and con- 


firmed by articles apparently advantageous to the 
reſpective parties concerned, ſeemed to promiſe a 
rmanent peace, and the continuance of thoſe 


But as human affairs are ever fluctuating, amidſt 


ation -of affairs abroad and at | 
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| derable part in it, gave ſtrong proofs of his the 
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a mot profound tranquillity, both foreign 
domeſtic, ſome rioblemen about the perſon of 
king received intelligence that a plot was {, 
to overturn the government, and to place 
the throne of England, lady Arabella Soy , 
nearly allied to the king, and deſcended eq," 
with him from Henry VII. But as there i | 
authentic account upon record, ſo the . 
is merely conjectural, and founded only on * 
could be gathered from the report of " 
times. The principal perſons concerned in 1 
ſaid to have been Watſon and Clarke, two * 
prieſts, lord Grey, a puritan, lord Cobha 
of a wavering and impetuous temper, toget 
with Sir Walter Raleigh, and Sir Edward Parh : 
It appears very ſtrange, that Raleigh, who had * 
ſtrenuouſly exerted himſelf againſt Spain, ſhoul 
act in confederacy with papiſts ; yet it is recorded 
that he and Cobham were particularly charged uit 
promoting. the cauſe of popery, by diltributins 
very conſiderable ſum of money among the bf 
affected in England. As Raleigh, Grey and Cob. 
ham, were generally believed, after the demiſe of 
Elizabeth, to have oppofed the ſucceMon of Jame 
till conditions ſhould be ſettled with him, they 
were extremely obnoxious to the court and mi. 
nittry ; hence ſome have inferred, that this plot 
was merely a contrivance of Cecil, in order to tid 
himſelf of his old friends, who were now become 
his inveterate enemies. But in ſact, nothing cn 
be inferred with preciſion, or deduced with ay 
| reaſonable ground from the detail, either abſtri8. 
edly or generally conſidered ; as for its motley t- 
preſentation, and the jarring principles and inter 
eſts of the parties ſuppoſed to be concerned, it 
bears very little ſemblance of truth. 

The old diſputes between the proteſtant and 
popiſh parties, were now revived. The hate 
| upon the acceſſion of James, flattered themſelves 
that the papal ſupremacy would be reſtored un 
England: but as he gave them to underſtand the 
contrary, which equally diſgulled the papilts, s 
it gave encouragement to the proteſtants. 

A. D. 1604. To adjuſt theſe matters in 1 
amicable peaceable manner, the king appointed: 
meeting of the reſpective parties at Hampton 
court, to procced to a debate on the diflereat 
topics. The conference was held in the begit 
ning of this year, and the king, who took a cob 
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logical knowledge, and ſpoke with great pr 
fion and weight of argument on the ſubject. Ti 
puritans vainly imagined, that their ſovert\h 
who had been educated in Scotland, and profeln 
a ſincere attachment to the church there eſtabli 
ed, would at leaſt mitigate the ſeverity of ſons 
laws enacted againſt them; but they were extend 
miſtal:en in their conjecture, for James, harllg 
obſerved in many of the puritanical clergy, a {rol 
republican ſpirit, and an averſion to monarchſ 
well as hierarchy, determined to prevent the 
ing of that ſect. | | 
The reſult of this debate after a variety ** 
fitions were ſtated, arguments adduce 
inferences drawn, by the advocates for the mW 
rarchy on the one part, and thoſe of the pt 
cal ſe& on the other, it was the king s decid "# 
nion in favour of the former, to the gene . . 8 
guſt of the latter, which was not a little avg = 
ed by his majeſty's enforcing the caule 4. | 
hierarchy by citing one of his favoune x 
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no biſhop, no king.” The purt 
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ing, notwithſtanding his late rigor- 
— them, for greater liberty 
but as he was attached to the 
ples, all their remonſtrances and pe- 


ttached James might appear to the 
nc: why even 2 ſupremacy, he could 
1 enn admit of the jeſuitical tenet of the 
3 95 unlimited power over crowned heads. As 
3 £ therefore deemed it neceſſary, for the num- 
WW... of his ſubjects who were zealouſly attached to 
4 L reformed religion, ,to proceed in ſome reſpect 
W inſt the papiſts, a proclamation was publiſhed, 
W.- 1manding all jeſuits and other catholics, hav- 
e any orders from foreign powers, to depart the 
badom within a limited time. But as a kind of 
uss for this rigorous edict, his ſubjects in othet 
atters, were left to their own entire option as to 
e embracing or $4451, any doctrine, tenet, 
ceremony, from which his attachment to the po- 
c religion was inferred by all diſpaſſionate, 
Woking perſons, who ſaw through his duplicity 
d ambiguity in the whole tranſaction. But the 
Policy, ambiguity, fallacy and | inconſiſtency of 
Wis monarch, may be beſt drawn from a due at- 
ention to the following ſpeech delivered in parlia- 
nent, and cited here as forcibly illuſtrative of his 
general character. 1 | 
When I have done all that I can for you, I do 
nothing but that which I am bound to, and am 
accountable to God ſhould 1 do the contrary ; 
dor I acknowledge, that the greateſt and moſt 
WF eſſential difference between a rightful king and 
an uſurping tyrant, is this; that whereas the 
proud and ambitious tyrant doth think, that his 
7 rage Fan and people are only ordained for the 


mile of 
James, 
n, th 

and m. 
his plot 
er to nid 
become 
1ng can 
with any 
abſtratt- 
otley re- 
nd intet- 
rned, It 


kant 2nd 3 gratification of his deſires and unreaſonable ap- 
he later petites; the righteous and juſt king doth, on the 
jemſelvres . contrary, acknowledge, that he himſelf is only 


ſtored i 
ſtand the 
apilts, 8 


ordained for promoting the wealth of his people, 
and that his greateſt and principal happineſs muſt 
We conliſt in their proſperity. - If you be rich, I 
cannot be poor; if you be happy, I cannot be 
We unfortunate; and I proteſt, that your welfare 
WE ſhall be the conſtant object of my ſtudy and at- 
we tcntion. That I am a fervant is moſt true, and 
WF that as | am head and governor of all the people 
nin my dominions, conſidering them in number 
aud in different ranks; ſo if we will take the 
people as one body and maſs, then as the head is 


rs in a 
pointed? 


bead, ſo muſt a righteous king acknowledge 


his people for him; for although a king and peo- 
dle be relative, yet can he be no king if he want 
people and ſubjects. But there be many people 


3 never be aſhamed to confeſs it my principal ho- 

nour, to be the. great ſervant of the common- 
| Wealth, and ever think the proſperity thereof 
9 felicity, as I have already ob- 


From this ſpeech it is evident; that the principles 


% 
4 


Y — 1 authority, and entruſted with the govern- 
. ky mankind, were, upon the whole, juſtly 
. _ : though they appear to have had very lit- 
. * influence over his general conduct and 
Won te 0 It affords, indeed, a leſſon of inſtruc- 
Win. 5 <atelt monarch, who by following the 
| » mult enſure renown. and affection to them 


| f 
e and liberty and happineſs to their ſubjects, 


= ordained for the body, and not the body for the 
' himſelf to be ordained for his people, and not 


n the world that want a king; wherefore, I will | 


mes concerning the duties of a rational being 
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which can never be more effectually promoted than 
by an equipoize of prerogative in the one ſcale, 
and privilege in the other. fo | 
Notwithitanding the excellent maxims inculcated 
in this ſpeech, it was ſo far from anſwering the pur- 
ſe of a general conciliation of patties, that ir in- 
curred the diſpleaſure of all but the zealous parti- 
zans of the .church of England, whoſe principal 
aim was to ruin the intereſt of the Puritans. Nor 
was it long before the practices of James, which, 
from -their being diametrically oppolite to thoſe 
maxims of government he had laid down in his 
ſpeech,” proved the fallacy and duplicity of the 
royal author: nay, ſuch was his conduct, that the Pro- 
teſtants in general began to ſuſpect his attachment 
to popery. Indeed he ſoon began to aver his 


| principles openly; for when he iſſued writs for 


ſummoning the parliament, he publiſhed a pro- 
clamation, enjoining his ſubjects not to chuſe an 

outlaw for their repreſentative, and added, 
« any perſon take upon him the place of a 
© knight, citizen, or burgeſs, not being duly 
* elected, according to the laws and ſtatutes in 
te that caſe made and provided, he ſhall be fined 
« and impriſoned for the ſame.” n 

Nothing could more effectually tend to ſap the 
foundation of the liberty of the lobjec, than an 
edict, veſting the king's proclamation with the 
authority of a ſtatute conſtitutionally paſſed 
throughout both houſes of parliament, and ſtamp- 
ed with-the royal ſignets, and more eſpecially, as, 
upon this occaſion, touching the right of election. 
Sir Francis Goodwin being declared duly elected 
knight of the ſhire for the county of Bucks, after 
a full hearing of a petition of Sir John Forteſcue, 
the king commanded the commons to re-conſider 
the caſe, 'and to hold a conference with the judges, 
though they had refuſed to treat with the lords on 
the ſubject. He peremptorily enjoined this anti- 
conſtitutional conference, and in iſſuing his man- 
date, adopted the phraſe “ abſolute king,” which 
the commons very naturally conſtrued as deſigned 
to introduce arbitrary and deſpotic meaſures, and, 
in fact, overturn the former ſyſtem of govern- 
ment; however, for the preſent, to gratify the 
king, they appointed a committee to hold a con- 
ference with the judges on the ſubject of the lega- 
lity of the late election. But James, to evade 
what he might deem inexpedient to enforce ſo ſud- 
denly, propoſed to reject the petitions of the pre- 
ſent claimants, and iffue a. writ for the choice of 
another repreſentative. 

The grand point agitated in this ſeſſion was, 
the propoſed union of the kingdoms of England 
and Scotland; but the late arbitrary and illegal 
proceedings ſo diſguſted the members, that no re- 
monſtrances nor arguments could prevail upon 
them to agree to his favourire ſcheme, though he 
ordered himſelf to be proclaimed king of Great 
Britain, and quartered the croſs of St. Andrew 
with that of St. George in the Engliſh flag. When 
the king, therefore, found he could not bring them 
to compliance, according to his uſual cuſtom, he 
exerted the royal prerogative, and having, in a 
ſullen ſtyle, informed them that he ſtood in need 
of no pecuniary aid, gave orders to the chancel- 
lor for their prorogation. | q 

A due attention to. the general conduct of this 
prince reſpecting both his words and actions, can- 
not fail to diſcover aprevailing diſpoſition, not only 
to the exertion of deſpotic power, but the revival 


\ of its deteſtable appendage, popiſh ſuperſtition. 


— --— 
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This is evident not meerly from the treaty 
concluded and ſigned at London between England 
and Spain, but from the immediate recall, on his 
acceſſion, of all the letters of marque granted by 
queen Elizabeth, before terms of peace had been 
even propoſed on the part of Spain; as if, becauſe 
king of Scotland, he had finiſhed the war be- 
tween the two kingdoms, without any articles of 
treaty or agreement. Unhappily for James, his 
puſillanimity, his indolence, and his love of amuſe- 
ment, ever prevented him from making any pro- 
orels in the Lnowledge or practice of foreign po- 
litics, and, in a. ſhort time, leſſened that regard 
which the neighbouring nations had paid to his il- 
luſtrious predecefſor. Indeed, from the whole te- 
nor of his proceedings, and particularly a par- 


tial attachment to adulatory ſycophants, now ſe- 


lected as objects of his favorable regard, he gave 


great diſguſt to his Engliſh ſubjects in general. 


A. D. 1605. This year ſtands memorable in 
the annals of hiſtory, for a tranſaction that blots 
the principles which ſuggeſted it, and the charac- 
ters of the miſcreants who undertook the plan and 
execution of it, with an indelible ſtigma. It was 
ſuggeſted by popiſh malice, and undertaken by po- 
piſh bigots and deſperadoes by them ſuborned. 

Many of the adherents to the Catholic cauſe, 
having been diſappointed in their expectations of 
favour and indulgence on the acceſſion. of king 
James to the throne of England, entered into a 
confederacy for exterminating at one fatal ſtroke, 


the king, royal family, and the major part 'of-the | 


members of both houſes of parliament, by an ex- 
ploſion of gunpowder, and this diabolical plan was 
from thence denominated, © The gun-powder 
. 4 2 
1 Some of the conſpirators were men of birth and 
fortune ; and one Cateſby, who had a large eſtate, 
had already expended a confiderable ſum in ſeveral 
voyages to the court of Spain, in order to intro- 
duce an army of Spaniards into England, for 


overturning the then government, and introdu- 


cing the Roman catholic religion; but being  dif- 
appointed in his deſign, he communicated this plan 
to Piercy, a deſcendant of the illuſtrious houſe of 
Northumberland, who, at firſt, propoſed in pre- 
ference the aſſaſſination of the king, but was ſoon 
brought over to the more effectual ſcheme of the 
gun-powder plot, as comprizing the whole circle 
of their enemies. INT © 

The leaders of the confederacy having now una- 
nimouſly agreed upon the means of executing their 
horrid deſign, imparted the ſame to the whole ca- 
bal, who were bound to ſecrecy by the moſt ſo- 
lemn oaths, regardleſs of the dire conſequences 
of ſo fatal a project. , 140 


* 


Some indeed from a ſcrupulous regard for thoſe 


of the ſame perſuaſion, obſerved, that in the exe- 
cution of the ſcheme, many Catholics muſt fall, 
either as members of parliament or belonging to the 
king's ſuite; but Teſmond, a jeſuit, and Garner, 
ſuperior of that order in England, ſoon ſilenced 


their doubts, and convinced them that the ſacred 


cauſe required that the innocent mult in this caſe 
be ſacrificed with the guilty. Theſe conſultations 
were held in the ſpring and ſummer of thepreceed- 


ing year, and intended to have been carried into 


execution towards the cloſe of the preſent. 

It had been determined by the confederates, that 
Piercy, who at that time belonged to the band of 
penſioners, ſhould hire a houſe contiguous to the 
ſpot, on which the grand aſſembly of the nation 
was to be convened; ſo that by means of com- 
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of coals had been kept there, and that When th 
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munication, they might undermine that ye;, ,, 
and there lay the preparatory train vof J. Py 
Every art and ſtratagem was deviſed, Ne. 
prevent ſuſpicion, or expedite the work, in h "Ou 
ſecution of. which they were ſo indefatigahj 
in a ſhort time they had dug ſo far througy, 
wall, as to be able to hear a noiſe on he be 
n 1 We 
For the neceſſary purpoſe of diſguiſe 6 
Fawkes, who had ſerved in the Spaniſh army ,.! 
this occaſion -perſonated Piercy's footman 4 * 
diſpatched to make enquiry, and returned witht, 
favourable rt, that a noiſe. proceeded f- 5 
vault below the houſe of lords; that a mag? 


coals were ſold off, the vault would be let to th 
higheſt bidder. The opportunity was immedi: 
ſeized ; the place hired by Piercy ; thirty wa, 
rels of gun-powder depoſited in it; the whe 
concealed with faggots and billets; the door of 
the cellar boldly thrown open and every body i 
lowed acceſs, as if it contained nothin: danger 
or unuſual. In order to obviate eftectuaily eve 
barrier that might oppaſs their. deſign of extiry, 
I whole royal family, it was reſolved a 
inate the young duke of Vork, and Immediately 
to proclaim the infant princeſs Elizabeth queen of 
England. The period fixed upon for the perye. 
tration of this horrid maſſacre, was the fifth of Ny. 
vember, but the execution was prevented by: 
1 ſtroke unforeſeen by this accurſed ©. 
One of the conſpirators, deſirous of ſaving the 
life of lord Monteagle, a Catholic, fon 10 loo 
Morley, wrote to him, warning him to awo 
coming to the houſe. Struck with ſuch alarmin 
information, lord Monteagle heſitated for fone 
time, but at length deemed it moſt expedient u 
lay the matter before lord Sahfbury, ſecretary df 
ſtate, Who was as much perplexed concerning it, x 
the nobleman - from whom he had received the in- 
telligence, till-he came to a reſolution of layingit 


| officially. before the king. James, conceiving ht | 


import to bear too great a ſemblance of truth, ld 
the letter before the council, who unanimoully con- Wl 
curring in the neceſſity of inveſtigating an aft 
ſo very momentous, on Monday the fourth of N 
vember, the earl of Suffolk, lord chamber BS . 
whoſe office it was to fee all things prepared fore BS * 
king's coming, taking lord Monteagle with hin, Wl 
entered the vault; where he obſerved greatpilesd 
wood and faggots. As there appeared a greite 
quantity than the landlord could poſſibly want is 
his own uſe, the chamberlain enquired of him, U 
whom all that wood belonged ; and being informed 
that it was the property of one Mr. Piercy, he be 
gan to entertain ſuſpicions ; knowing him to be! 
rigid papiſt, and further perſuaded, as that was 1 
his reſidence; he could have no domeſtic uſe 100 
ſo extraordinary a ſtock of wood. 
To make trial, however, of the ground of thet 
ſuſpicions, notice was ſent to Sir I homas Kuen 
a neighbouring juſtice of the peace, who pot 
ing a proper guard of toldiers to be ready, p 
with them to the ſpot at the dead of night, T7” 
the entrance of the vault, met Fawkes juſt comme 
out, having completed all his preparations. * 
ard immediately ſeized him, and e 
aggots, diſcovered the powder. The mate p F 
every thing neceſſary for firing the train, weit * 
in the pockets of Fawkes; but the hardedtu f 
intrepid villain, conſcious that he had no hot 4 
mercy, daringly avowed his deſign, and exp * 
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4 —— in the ſame refractory manner, nor could 
FD. 


a e him diſcover one of his 
| romiſes OT he was ready to die, and 
| fer ſuffer ten thouſand deaths, than wil- 
1 = ly accuſe his maſter or any other.” This 
binacy continued for two or three days; but 
* impriſoned, his reſolution at length failed, 

| ke revealed the whole plot. Lord Saliſbury, 

n left upon record a circumſtantial narrative of 
| 1 infernal tranſaction, ſeems to give the earl of 
. Folk lord chamberlain, the whole merit of the 

| Ec overys frankly acknowledging tor his own part, 
WE... he could not conceive it poſſible for ſo infernal 

& gcfign to enter the heart of man. 

Various was the fate of the miſcxeant confede- 

es. Cateſby, Piercy, and others, being informed 
ehe diſcovery, fled into Warwickſhire ; where Sir 
Lerard Digby was already in arms, in order to 

Eize the princeſs Elizabeth; but this deſign was 
prevented by her taking refuge in Coventry; and 
e whole body haſtily repaired to Holbeach, the 
n of Sir Stephen Littleton, on the borders of 
Ftaffordſhire. Here they were beſet by the high 

Periff of the county at the head of a numerous 
vard; and their caſe being deſperate, they boldly 
etermined to ſell their lives as dearly as poſſible 

p the aſſailants. Cateſby' and Piercy fell upon 
e ſpot; Digby and ſeveral others of inferior note, 
Were taken priſoners, conveyed to. London, and 
ter trial publicly executed. The earl of Nor- 
umberland was fined thirty thouſand pounds, be- 
Sauſe among the grounds of ſuſpicion, he had ad- 
Witted Piercy into the band of gentlemen penſion- 

rs, without tendering him the cuſtomary oaths. 

The lord Monteagle had a conſiderable penſion for 

e, as a reward for his diligence in tracing and 

Bally diſcovering this horrid conſpiracy. 

Such was the infatuated attachment of the king 
ED popiſh principles, that in defiance of this flagrant 
evidence of the diabolic malignity of their influ- 

ce, he ſtill entertained the ſtrongeſt prepoſſeſſion 
WD their favour, as appeared by his ſpeech to the 

farliament on the gth of November. On this occa- 
gon he obſerved, that though the conſpirators had 

Ween induced to undertake the horrid attempt, it 


jould not be thence inferred that Catholics in ge- 


ral were capable of ſo atrocious and complicated 
crime; adding, that while with one hand he 
laſtized the guilty, with the other he would till 
ect and ſupport the innocent. Though this de- 
ation might argue an apparent liberality of ſen- 
ent, common preſervation muſt have dictated 
W- 2cceſlity of prudent caution at ſuch a junc- 
FM ; 


We. D. 1606. The prodigality of James was 
b, added to his partiality for favorites, that not- 
oclanding the continual grant of conſiderable 
plies from his parliament, his finances were ever 
a reduced ſtate. | e 
i Ine ſeſſion opened on the 22d of January, and 
topic which principally engroſſed attention, 
the propoſed union of the two kingdoms ; but 
Ws could not be effected by the moſt preſſing. in- 
% of the king, enforced by an excellent 
* füelvered by Sir Francis Bacon, ſolicitor- 
Re as the people continued to perſiſt in their 
| 10 ces, and avow their hatred to the Scottiſh 
BY FX An act was then paſſed for a more ſtrict 
=. ion of the laws againſt popiſh recuſants, and 
uon of thoſe. enatted againſt the Proteſ- 


ls. 


No 8 king, contrary to his inclination, was 


1 


[ 


s 


| that he had not carried it into ex- 
Et ee 3 2 brought before the council, he 


— 
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compelled to affix the royal ſignature to this act, to 
gratify 
plies. 

A. D. 1607. 
year in various parts of the kingdom, at the in- 
ſtance of One John Reynolds, and proclamati- 
ons were iſſued, commanding the rebels to diſperſe ; 
but, as they did not obey, a party was ſent to chaſ- 
tize them, which they effected with ſhedding as 
little blood as poſſible. At length, in conſequence 
of a promiſe that their grievances ſhould be re- 
dreſſed; they ſubmitted, and ſeveral of the ring- 
leaders were convicted of high treaſon and exe- 
cuted. 

Theſe commotions were however trifling in their 
nature and confequences to the alarming inſurrec- 
tions, which were revived in Ireland, where the 
earls of Tyrone and Tyrconnel had conſpired to 
ſeize the caſtle of Dublin, and to make a general 
maſſacre of the Engliſh families ſettled in that 
kingdom. Their deſign being diſcovered, a relation 
of Tyrone was inſtigated to commence a ſuit againſt 
him, for part of his eſtate; and the council of Ire- 
land, pretending that the cauſe was too weighty for 
their deciſion, referred it to that of England, ho- 
ping that Tyrone might be brought thither and im- 
priſoned in the Tower; but he excuſed himſelf 
trom the journey, and offered to ſend over his pa- 
pers, by a perſon who perfectly underſtood his con- 
cerns. This arch-rebel during the former as well 
as preſent reign, found means however to evade the 
ſtroke of juſtice, by flying to the ſanctuary of the 
papal fee, in which aſylum, he ſoon after paid 
the debt of nature. | 

A. D. 1608. Nothing memorable occurred 
this year, except ſome inſtances of ſeverity exerciſed 
towards a few of the principals of the Romiſh 
church ; and the death of Thomas Sackville, earl 
of Dorſet, who was ſucceeded in his poſt of lord 
treaſurer, by Robert Cecil, earl of Saliſbury, a 
convenient tool for ſupplying the king in immente 
ſums to proſtitute on his ſycophants and country- 
men. 

A. D. 1609. 
event that affected the intereſts of the different po- 
tentates of Europe. This was the concluſion of a 
war which had been proſecuted between Spain and 
the United States, for a great courle of years, 
and which was now terminated by means - of 
the powers of England and France. It was an 
act not of choice, but compulſion on the part 
of the Spaniſh monarch, who, alarmed at the 
increaſe of the naval power of the Hollanders, re- 
luctantly conſented to acknowledge their indepen- 
dence. | | 

James now attempted to enforce the doctrine 
of paſſive obedience and non-reſiſtance, by patro- 
nizing literary effays on that ſubject, and re- 
taining ſome hirelings to propagate notions repug- 
nant to the liberties of his Engliſh ſubjects. 

A. D. 1610. The king was deſirous of obtain- 
ing a ſupply, and the commons were determined to 


| circumſcribe his exorbitant prerogative. Saliſbury, 


who was lately advanced to the exalted ſtation of 
lord treaſurer, in order to enforce the grant of a 
ſupply, repreſented the king's gracious intention 
of redreſſing the grievances of his people, the vaſt 
ſums expended'in keeping a formidable armament, 
and quelling the late rebellion in Ireland. To 
theſe arguments, he added the three numerous 


houſholds, which the king was obliged to main- 


tain, for himfelf, for the queen, and for the | chew] 


U 


of Wales; and affirmed, that Elizabeth, during 
| 40 her 


the parliament for their generous ſup- 


Commotions were excited this 


This year commenced with an 
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herireign, had made great appropriations of the 


crown lands; an expedient, which though it ſup- 


plied her preſent wants, without burthening her 


people, extremely increaſed the neceſſities of her 


fucceſſor. Theſe, with many other inſtances, he 
cited, and from them inferred the indiſpenſable 
expediency of an immediate ſubſidy. wo 4 
But this eloquent parade of a pliant miniſter, by 
no means exempted his maſter from the cenſure of 
exceſſive prodigality ; however, the parliament de- 
clined an abſolute refuſal, and voted him one ſub- 
ſidy and one fifteenth,, which would hardly amount 
to one hundred thouſand pounds, and was not the 


ſixth part of what had been demanded on the pre- 


ſent occaſion, wiſely arguing, that . the nation be- 
ing then in a ſtate of profound peace at home and 
abroad, its exigencies could neither be ſo nume- 
rous nor ſo preſling, as they had neceſſarily been in 
times of war and inteſtine commotions. The 
king's deſire of creating his eldeſt ſon Henry, 
prince of Wales, gave riſe to warm parliamentary 


. debates during the courſe of this ſeſſion. Several 


objections were ſtarted to this creation, as by the 


profuſions of late reigns, the revenues of that prin- 


OS 


* cipality were greatly diminiſhed. The debts of 


the crown were urged as ſo many reaſons why the 
expences of the king ought not to be 1ncrealed, 
and it was inſinuated to him, that the juriſdiction 
of a prinde of Wales, when exerciſed by him in 

erſon, would claſh with that of the crown of Eng- 
(Sa But theſe arguments had no force with the 
king, who therefore peremptorily created his ſon 
prince of Wales, duke of Cornwall, and earl of 
Cheſter, and ſettled upon him an immenſe income 


to ſupport the dignity of his blood and titles. 


The prince maintained an amiable character, 
poſſeſſing many accompliſhments mental and per- 
ſonal, and purſuing ſuch ſtudies and manly exer- 
ciſes, as were neceſſary to form him for the impor- 


tant and elevated rank, which he ſeemed by Provi- 


dence deſigned to fill. 

The attention of Europe was foon called to an 
extraordinary event that happened in France. This 
was the aſſaſſination of Henry IV. by the poniard 
of a fanatic named Ravaillac. This prince, who 
had acquired univerſal fame for his valour and wiſ- 
dom, was on the point of atchieving a grand ex- 

loit, which would have altered the 7 of things 
in Europe, when his noble deſign was prevented by 
a frantic enthuſiaſt, who ſacrificed his own life, and 
that of the prince, to his unbounded bigotry and 
unreaſonable prejudices. The villain, on his exa- 
mination, boldly confeſſed aſſaſſinating the king, 
becauſe he did not take up arms againſt the Hugo 
nots, and affirmed, that his making war againſt the 
pope, was the ſame as making war againſt God. 

The king of England ſecretly approved the 
cauſe for which the aſſaſſin was executed; how- 
ever, as the Jcſuits were univerſally ſuppoſed to be 
concerned in it, in order to remove ſo dangerous a 
ſet of men from his perſon, he iſſued a proclama- 
tion, commanding all Jeſuits to quit the kingdom, 
and all recuſants to keep themſelves at the diſtance 
of ten miles from the court. He then cauſed the 
juſtices of peace in all the counties to adminiſter 


the oath of allegiance which had paſſed in the third 


year of his reign, and which, without regard to any 


particular religion, eſtabliſhed the independencyof 


the crown againſt the court of Rome, and all other 

powers whatever, 1 | 
Though James, from his general conduct and 

adminiſtration of government was extremely cen- 


ſurcable, he acquied much popularity this year by 
I 
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ous endeavours to promote the opulenc 
| nity of the nation, ſo exceſſive had been 


N 


| 


| to a higher rank in another univerſity. 


| favorite (from what motive we are not to deter 
mine) ſome ſycophants around his perſon int 


"ud 
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__ I6ar;: Booth 
exerting a laudable eare for the trade and Davie: 
of the nation, encouraging ingenious men Noa, 
diſcoveries, erecting large ſtore-houſes, and, hy 
direction, bringing naval architecture int 3 W 
perfection than it ever had been known in E Bay 
or perhaps in Europe. But after all theſe a 
e and dy 
0 , his Proſu. 
ſion, that from the exigencies of the ſtate, 
found expedient to call the parliament dogeck Y 
very. early ſeaſon, and to ſtate the urgency * 
fairs as a plea for granting conſiderable and i „ 
ſupplies. After long and tedious debates ko. | 
hackneyed and diſagreeable ſubject, it does no the 
pear that any thing deciſive was reſolved * 
however, it may be inferred from the king's dt 
ſolving it by poclamation, after a ſeſſion of Fee: 
ten weeks, that their proceedings were not hi " 
approved by the ſovereign. | Sl 
A. D. 1611. A foreign incident occured g 
year concerning ſome religious matters, which 2 
peared greatly to intereſt king James, and pour 
him to the exertion of his utmoſt ability as wel 
reſolution. Indeed, it eventually proved of the 
molt moment to the ſtates of Europe in gener | 
The famous theologiſt Arminius had beenchofn 
divinity-profeſſor at Leyden, and had been accuſe 
by the diſciples of Calvin, with aſſerting the che. 
trine of free-will, and denying that of predeſti 
nation. | | 
The diſciples of Arminius before the death o& MR 
their leader in 1608,” ſeemed to have the belt of th 70 
argument. He was ſucceeded by Vorſtius, wa WARS v 
had publiſhed ſeveral treatiſes in defence of Am., WAA ti 
nian principles. But as he advanced ſome tenes AS 7 
repugnant to the opinion of king James, who wn WAR 
a mighty caſuiſt in theological matters, he officiouſy 
influenced the ſtates to deprive him of his proſeſ 
ſorſhip, though he deſiſted from any further proſe 
cution, charitably hinting “ that he left the bum. 
ce ing of Vorſtius for his blaſphemies and atheiſn 
« to their chriſtian wifdom, though he was per 
* ſuaded that no heretic ever more deſerved the 
« flames.” The States, however, had too much 
of the milk of. humanity, as well as the genvin 
ſpirit of chriſtianity, to condemn a man for hi 
private opinion, and therefore raiſed the profefſ 


After the diſſolution of the laſt parliament, ſoob 
noxious to the king, nothing prevailed at cout 
but hilarity, diſſipation, and profuſion. To gr 
tify his majeſty, who had ever a propenſity to 


duced to him one Robert Carr, a young Scot ofa 
ancient and honourable: family. This youth . 
tracted the notice of his majeſty, by happening? 
break his leg by a fall from his horſe in a tou 
ment. James, ſtruck with the perſon of tae . 
fortunate adventurer, paid him a viſit while hel 
ill of the fracture, and ſo rapid was the prog 

of his regard, that, upon his recovery, he beci 
the. growing favourite at court. His perſon 
handſome, his years not above twenty; he WY 
tremely ambitious, but profoundly ignorant; 
ſhort, he was a compound of every vice that cu 
diſgrace human nature. Honours and riches wn 
ſoon heaped upon this minion, and he quickly y 
came the channel, through which all favoufs 15 
from the king to his ſubjects. On the ninth of 15 


be was advanced to the dignity of viſcom 
cheſter, and treaſurer of Scotland, and 


inſtalled knight of the garter. 


At 
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WE teenth of October. 
W tained, but the ſolemnization of the nuptials was 
Ws deferred, on account of the ſudden and unexpected 
death of Henry, prince of Wales, who, by his 
many excellent endowments, had engaged the 
eſteem of the whole nation. 
penetration to diſcern, and a diſpoſition to reward 
We merit, he highly eſteemed Sir Walter Raleigh, and 
it was his common faying, 
facher would keep ſuch , 
has been cenſured by ſome writers as acceſſary to 
de death of prince Henry, bur ſuch opinion being 
merely conjectural, the charge is therefore without 
WF foundation. Indeed it might probably ariſe from 
e diſregard his father ſhewed to the memory of 
de deceaſed, by prohibiting even a court mourning 


pon ſo public and iritereſting an occaſion as the 
eemiſe of the heir apparent. 


| e courſe of ſome preceding months. 
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But this ſeaſon of feſtivity; indolence, 'and the 


| ; Iulgence of the ignoble paſſions, was ſucceeded 


event, which will ever reflect honour on that 

| of the reign of this monarch at leaſt, in which 

| ned. This was the ſettlement of Ireland, 
4 7 he had been ſeriouſly engaged, ever ſince 
* * cceffion to the throne of England, to effect 
rent he purſued a ſteady, regular, and uniform 
"Ilan, inſomuch, that in the ſpace | 
he made greater progreſs in civilizing that king- 
han had been made in all the time 
which had elapſed ſince the conqueſt had been 
&rſt attempted. To  conciliate the minds of 
the people to his perſon and government, he paſſed 
of oblivion as to former inſurrections and 
dommotions, allowed them the ſame privileges as 


the ſubjects of England, and purſued ſuch a plan 


of ſound policy, as promoted a total reformation 
both in their manners and commerce, and thereby 
tended to the mutual advantage of both coun- 
DW D. 1612. To this James added another in- 
ſtance of prudence and juſtice, that does honor to 
his character. Lord Sanquar, a Scottiſh noble- 


$ man, had baſely aſſaſſinated one Turner his fencing 


maſter; 1n conſequence of which, petitions were 

referred to the king, to obtain his pardon. But 

ames, ſenſible of the odium he had incurred from 
an evident partiality to his countrymen, determined 
not only to wipe off that ſtigma, but, by an act of 
juſtice in the execution of a murderer, evince his 
regard to thoſe laws which are the bulwark of go- 


W vernment ; ſo that he was deaf to all entreaty, and 
me delinquent was brought to condign puniſh- 


In the courſe of this year, Frederic V. elector 


palatine, in conſequence of a treaty of marriage 
negociating between him and the princeſs Elizabeth, 


James's daughter, arrived in England on the ſix- 
He was magnificently enter- 


As a proof of his 


e ſure no king but my 
ird in the cage.” James 


A. D. 1613. Early in the ſpring the marriage 


s the princeſs Elizabeth with Frederic V. was ce- 


lebrated with the utmoſt pomp and magnificence, 
reparations having been made for the ſame during 


The elec- 
tor had been previouſly inſtalled knight of the gar- 


b C and raiſed to other honours and dignities be- 
ing his rank as united to a princeſs of England. 


ut this marriage, though extremely agreeable to 


vas productive of many calamities, 
8 to the king and his ſon-in-law. As the 
or, elated by ſo great an alliance, embarked 


* enrerprizes beyond his ſtrength, and the king, 


Y Ulpleaſure of 


«J 


. deurous of aſſiſting him in his diſtreſs, made ſuch 


nre f a 
nreaſonable demands, as incurred the univerſal 


his people. 
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in the ſpace of nine years, | 
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While the attention of James was engroſſed by 
the nuptials of his daughter, a private ſcene was 
acting which occaſioned great clamour throughout 
the kingdom. To complete the happineſs of the mi- 
nion Rocheſter, nothing ſeemed wanting but afemale 
partner, and where high fortune concurred with all 


the graces of external form, ſuch an attainment 


was not eaſily to be accompliſhed, But this very 
circumſtance; inſtead of gratifying the vanity and 
ampition of the favourite, eventually baniſhet him 
the court, and conſigned him, during the remain- 
der of his life, to that oblivion and penury from 
which he had been taken. | 

The king, compaſſionating the misfortunes of 
the noble families of Howard and Devereux, re: 
ſtored young Eſſex to his paternal honours and 
eſtates, and promoted the marriage of the earl with 
lady Frances Howard, daughter to the earl of Sufs 
folk; but as they were too young for cohabitation, 
the earl was {ent on his travels, in order to finiſh his 
education. During his abſence, viſcount Rocheſtet 
became enamoured of the lady, and had gained ſuch 
an aſcendancy over her, that, when ontheearl'sreturn, 
after an interval of four years, he claimed the pri- 
vileges of a huſband with all the impatience of 
youthful ardour, ſhe treated him with the greateſt 
coldneſs and indifference. | 

With juſt reſentment at ſuch behaviour, the 
earl gave her up as a woman unworthy the ho- 
nour of a conjugal alliance; indeed, the grand mo- 
tive of his rejecting her was his diſcovery of her 
partiality for the deſpicable minion Rocheſter. The 
counteſs, not ſatisfied with being the miſtreſs of 
Rocheſter, eagerly wiſhed to be his wife, and being 
now loſt to all ſenſe of honour and virtue, ſhe pre- 
vailed on her paramour to uſe his influence with 
the king, in order to procure her divorce from Eſ- 
ſex. An affair of ſuch importance could not be 
accompliſhed without conſulting Sir Thomas Over- 
bury, a man of integrity, ſagacity, and experience, 
to whom Rocheſter was wont to communicate all 
his ſecrets: That faithful counſellor was alarmed 
at the propoſal, and employed every argument to 
divert his friend from ſo abſurd and baſe as at- 
tempt. Rocheſter had the weakneſs to report the 
converſation to the counteſs of Eſſex, who in the 
fury of her reſentment, wrought upon him to doom 
to deſtruction his worthy monitor, for this inſtance 
of his fincere and cordial regard. 

To carry this horrid deſign into execution, Ro- 
cheſter intimated to the king, that Overbury, by 
his blunt and peremptory manner of behaviour, 
had rendered himſelf obnoxious to him, and other 
favourites at court, and therefore, in order to re- 
move him, propoſed that he might be ſent ambaſ- 
ſador to Ruſſia, The king, not ſuſpecting the real 
deſign, immediately appointed Sir Thomas to the 
embaſſy ; but the perfidious Rocheſter perſuaded 
him to reje& the propoſal, under pretence of not 
being able to ſupport his abſence, and having ſuc- 


ceeded in his deſign, repreſented the matter to the 


king in ſuch a light, that a warrant was granted for 
ſending him to the Tower, as a gentle puniſhment 
for his diſobedience. Sir Jervais Elwis, the lieu- 
tenant of the Tower, was one of Rocheſter's crea- 
tures, and therefore not only ſubjected Overoury 
to the moſt rigorous treatment, bur afrer having 
almoſt reduced him to a ſtate of deſpair, by the 
moſt barbarous practices for fix months together, 
ſuborned ſome villains to take him off by poi- 
ſon. 

Having etrated this infernal deſign, and 
thereby Sh A barrier to the W 
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of their deſires, they determined to proſecute their 
deſigns, and the earl of Northampton, uncle to 


the counteſs, who had been prevailed on to further 
their impious purpoſe, ſollicited the king in be- 
half of his neice, and at length, by the moſt ſcanda- 


lous means, obtained a divorce, on pretence of de- 


bility on the part of the earl of Eſſex, but, in rea- 
lity, to gratify the lady and her infamous para- 
mour. 

As a token of the continuance of his attach- 
ment to Rocheſter, the king, immediately after 
the divorce, not only granted him his permiſſion 
to eſpouſe the counteſs; but alſo created him earl 
of Somerſet, thereby adding royal ſanction to the 
moſt flagitious proceedings. £4 71 

James ſuſtained a great loſs, in his councils and 
government in general, by the death of that able 
ſtateſman, Cecil, earl of Saliſbury, a man deep- 
ly verſed in the genius, politics and conſtitu- 
tion of the Engliſh nation, and conſequently capa- 
ble of admoniſhing and directing a prince con- 
ſtantly toſſed about by impetuous paſſions. 

The earl of Suffolk, his ſucceſſor, was by no 
means adequate to the office of raiſing ſupplies 
for the exigencies of a profuſe, voluptuous prince. 
The late treaſurer had projected a ſcheme to raiſe 
money by the creation of baronets, and two hun- 
dred patents had been purchaſed by private gentle- 
men for ſo many thouſand pounds. But as this 

roject did not anſwer the purpoſe, recourſe was 
had from neceſſity to the old expedient of applica- 
tion to parliament. 

A. D. 1614. As the public finances were al- 
molt exhauſted, the miniſtry were under a neceſſity 


of exerting their utmoſt efforts to procure a majo- | 


rity to vote the ſupplies for the enſuing year. But 
the people were in general ſo diſguſted by the ar- 
bitrary, as well as diſſolute meaſures of the king, 
that inſtead of granting a ſupply, they reſumed the 
ſubject which had been canvaſſed in the laſt parlia- 
ment, and exclaimed againſt the king's uſurpation, 
in pretending to levy new cuſtoms by the meer au- 
thority of prerogative. | 

The period of retaliation on the head of the in- 
famous favorite the earl of Somerſet, now ap- 
proached. He had indeed found means to avert 
the ſtroke of juſtice for the murder of his faithful 
counſellor Sir Thomas Overbury, but now began 
to feel the ſtings of remorſe ; thoſe attractive qua- 
lities which captivated his royal patron were upon 
the decline, and when he could no longer contribute 
to his gratification, he was no longer the object of 
his regard. | 

A. D. 1615. As enemies and ambition are miſ- 
chievous fiends, which inceſſantly infeſt the pur- 
lieus of courts, it is not to be wondered that the 
enemies of Somerſet, who, of courſe muſt have 


been numerous, availed themſelves of this de- 


clenſion of the royal favour, and introduced a new 
object in order to ſupplant the preſent minion. 
With this view, they fixed upon George Villiers, a 
youth poſſeſſed of a fine perſon, improved by a 
genteel air and faſhionable apparel. 

object was placed, at a comedy which was perform- 
ed.at Cambridge, full in the view of the king, and 
immediately engaged his attention, and moſt pro- 
found regard. The junto, perceiving that James 
was touched, purſued their ſucceſs, and even pre- 


vailed upon the queen, and Abbot, archbiſhop of 


Canterbury, to recommend the youth to the king's 
farther notice, who, embracing this ſanction to his 


wiſhes, no longer reſtrained the viſible tokens of 


his regard, but ſeat for him to court, and there re- knight of the garter, maſter o 
2 ; 2 
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quences of his diſmiſſion by imploring at th 
of the king, a general pardon for his pal —_ 


The glaring . 


tained him as one of his cup-bearers. In this f. 
ation he daily grew in the eſteem of the Wi i, 
and the king's attachment to him was carried, 
degree of folly, though he ſtill thou he it mcc, 
to keep up a ſhew of regard for his old vey 
Somerſet, who, being aſſured that he my hogs 
planted in the royal favour by the introduction ] 
youth of elegant form and engaging mien * f 
haviour, wiſely anticipated the probable _ 


10 


His majeſty immediately complied with the ger 
tion, and ſigned the pardon, but the lord c. 
cellor, averſe to ſo infamous a character, refuleg 
paſs it, and informed the queen of the conn 
pon this refuſal, the whole party againit Sge.. 
ſer concluded they mult make their laſt effort I 
the diſcovery of his guilt in the murder of e 
Thomas Overbury, ſoon involved him in ali te 
ruin and infamy which they could deſire or he de- 
ſerve. Sir Ralph Winwood, ſecretary of ſtate, 
having obtained the knowledge of the murder 
from the apothecary's ſervant, who had prepared 
the poiſon, imparted the matter to tie king, and 
the lieutenant being queſtioned on the fact, gat 
viſible ſigns of guilt, and at length, acknowledged 
that he knew of ſome attempts being made an 
the life of Sir Thomas Overbury. Circumſtance 
which amounted almoſt to abſolute conviction, 
Matters being carried thus far, the king, to ex. 
empt himſelf from ſuſpicion of being acceſſ y tg 
ſo a heinous a tranſaction, gave orders to Sir Ed. 
ward Coke to inveſtigate the affair fully and in. WS" 
partially ; in conſequence of which the whole of | 


the plot was revealed: the leſſer criminals, Sir ſer. WM 0 
vais Elwis, lieutenant of the Tower, together wih p 
ſome inferior acceſſaries, were firſt tried and found =. 
guilty ; as were afterwards Somerſet and his coun- +$ 
teſs. 

The inferior agents were brought to condign . 
puniſhment ; but, to the diſgrace of humanity, ble U. 
principals, who were the late favourite and his ini- al * 
quitous conſort, obtained pardons, and were, a- = 
ter ſome years umprifonment, reſtored to their It a. 
berty, and indulged with a pardon, with which 8... 
they retired into the country, and languiſhed the co 
reſt of their days in infamy and obſcurity. Ther in 
the hand of juſtice overtook them, conicience a+» of 


reſted their guilty minds, and they lived in miſen 
and obſcurity mutual plagues to cach other. 

An abſurd, if not criminal, attachment to fa 
vourites influenced the mind of James as powet- 
fully as ever. Villiers ſucceeded to all the honours 
and dignities of which the former minion had beet 
poſſeſſed, and the king gave freſh inſtances of at 
arbitrary diſpoſition. Lord chief juſtice Coke va 
diveſted of his office on pretence of ſome tri 
miſdemeanours, though the real cauſe of his di 
grace was his oppoſing the king, in beſtowing! 
vacant biſhopric in commendam. Coke was ſuc· 
ceeded by Montagu, and the lord chancellor El, 
leſmere, being ſeized with a dangerous diſtemp® 
reſigned the ſeals into the hands of the king, wid 
kept them till his death, and then delivered chem 
to Francis Bacon, a man eminent for his unt 
valled abilities both profeſſional and Literary: he 

A. D. 1616. The honour conferred oY 
king's ſon in being created prince of Wales, 
inferior, (conſidering their vaſt diſparity ion . 
of life) to the dignities heaped on Villiers, 10 if 
latives and creatures He was raiſed to the 2 
marquis and duke of Buckingham, and appo 


f the horſe, ware 


F orts, ſteward of Weſtminſter, con- 
ien, of : WT in or, and lord high admiral of Eng- 
to x _—_ His mother was created counteſs of Buck- 
Vit 0 his brother viſcount Purbeck, and a nu- 
uri . rain of needy relatives admitted to places 

* 


4 fit. 
Ba _—_ —_ formed a reſolution of viſiting 


Mc 


| be. : ſoring of the year, in order to ac- 
Onke. Scotlang en he had . for reducing the 
. . clergy to a conformity with the church of 
| | 
peu. | England ſo long an abſence, as a kind of compli- 
chan. at to their ſovereign, the aſſembly of the Kirk 
led 0 | * cotland were prevailed on to adopt ſome inno- 
tents, = tions; but theſe innovations laid the foundation 
omer- " chose troubles, which afterwards biought ruin 
, and | x n his ſon and ſucceſſor, a . 
of Sir ö Planes at the ſame time diſguſted his Engliſh 
ll the Wn ſubjects by an attempt to revive a cuſtom, which, 
« © to "he diſorace of the chriſtian religion, ever pre- 
Late, vailed in Romiſh countries, where the people are 
nurder allowed to take their diverſion on Sundays, after the 
carl formance of divine ſervice. With this view, 
Z nd Wn he publiſhed a performance, entitled“ The Book 
gave oe Sports,” 1 all Kinds of diverſions 
gel iter ſermon. He commanded this book to be pub- 
again 


3 licly read in all churches, and ſeverely uniſhed 
3 ſuch miniſters as refuſed to comply with is royal 


mandate. 


to ex- Sir Walter Raleigh, a man of an enterprizing ge- 

Lo nivs, and intrepid ſpirit, having been long im- 
ur Ed mured in a dreary priſon, where he had rendered 
ak hiqnſelf uſeful to the community in finiſhing ſo ar- 
hole 


duous a work as the hiſtory of the world, the peo- 
ple compaſſionated his caſe, and conceived the 


| found 


Wknown to the king, concurred with other circum- 
$ coun- 


W ſtances to procure his releaſe. 


; A. D. 1617. Sir Walter, whoſe active ſpirit 
-ondign W was rouzed by his releaſe, ſpread a report of a gol- 
ity, the en mine which he had diſcovered in Guiana, and 
his in. rmed it to be ſufficient not only to enrich the ad- 
cre, 4 yenturers, but alſo to bring immenſe treaſure to 
heir 1 de government. The king, whoſe love of money 
which s founded on his love of pleaſure, granted him a 
hed tie commiſſion to engage adventurers, but with this 

There limitation, that he ſhould not injure the ſubjects 
ence a- of Spain; but that was abſolutely inconſiſtent with 
n mile their deſign of carrying away the Spaniſh ore. 
r. Many wealthy perſons, however, embarked in this 
it to fax rrojeg, ſo that Raleigh, being properly ſupplied 
power. with ſhips and men, ſet ſail in the month of Au- 
honour guſt in queſt of the mine. When he arrived at 
nad been e river Oroonoko, he remained at the entrance 
es of 1 eich five of his largeſt ſhips, and ſent the reſt to 
oke yu e town of St. Thomas, under the command of 
ne crivid s Son and captain Keymis, in whom he repoſed 
bis dif e moſt entire confidence. The Spaniards endea- 
towing! oured to oppoſe the landing of the Engliſh, but 
was ſuc· ere repulſed and driven back into the town, after 
ellor E. coung Raleigh was killed in the aſſault. 
iſtempeß The expedition proved unſucceſsful, and in the 
ng, 10 ent was the cauſe of Raleigh's untimely fate. 
red them ter the fatigue of cruizing about, and long 
his um ches up the country in queſt of this mine with- 
ry. ut effect, the detachment he had ſent off returned 
4 on e their commander in chief, who, vexed at the diſap- 
ales, Ws domtment and the loſs of his ſon, threatened Key- 
1 the ra 's with the king's diſpleaſure, and that com- 
s, bis nder, being ſoon after found dead in his cabin, 
he 5 A * copoled to have ended his life with a piſtol. 
pn A n _—_ tired with this chimerical expedition, 
1 * 4 Na Fon returning to England; and when they 
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warmeſt prejudices in his favour, which being made | 
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arrived at Kinſale in Ireland, Raleigh would have 


perſuaded them to go with him; but inſtead of 
complying with his deſire, they carried him againſt 
his will into Plymouth, where he .was arreſted by 
the king's order, and from thence conveyed to the 
Tower of London. | 
There were two conſiderations which rendered 
his death inevitable; the one was the offence given 
to the Spaniſh court, and the other much more im- 
portant in the opinion of the king, though the con- 
ſequence of the former, was the breaking off the 
treaty of marriage between the prince of Wales and 
the Infanta, ſo that James without heſitation ſigned 
the warrant for putting him to death upon the for- 


mer ſentence. Sir Walter, finding his fate inevita- 


ble, ſummoned up all his courage, and ſuffered 
with becoming compoſure and reſolution, in the old 
palace yard, Weſtminſter, on the twenty-ninth of 
October, which was ſome months after his con- 
demnation. 

A. D. 1618. James was juſtly cenſured for the 
inhumanity, as well as temerity of his conduct, in 
thus ſacrificing the life of an Engliſh ſubject, whoſe 
general character did honour to his country, merely 
to gratify the reſentment of the haughty Spaniards, 
and from a puſillanimous apprehenſion of the 
breaking off the intended match between the prince 
of Wales and the infanta of Spain. | 

Raleigh having thus fallen a ſacrifice to the mor- 
tal hatred the Spaniards had conceived againſt 
him, the grand point which retarded the marriage 
was obviated, and the articles were ſoon after drawn 
up at Madrid, importing, that the children of this 
marriage be not conſtrained in matters of religion; 
that the Infanta and her family be permitted the free' 
exerciſe of their religion ; that the marriage be ce- 
lebrated in Spain by a procurator, and that af- 
ter the Infanta's arrival in England, ſuch a ſolem- 
nization ſhould be uſed as might render the marriage 
valid, according to the laws of England. 

From the enormous power Villiers had acquired 
by his influence over the mind of his ſovereign, he 
was conſtantly ſurrounded by a groupe of ſyco- 
phants, who obtained promotion as they could 
fatter that exalted minion. Amongſt his chief fa- 
vorites was Dr. John Williams, who through his in- 
tereſt was made keeper of the great ſeal, and after 
advanced to the archiepiſcopal ſee of York, not 
from any predilection for Williams on account of 
ſuperior piety or learning, but becauſe he could 
condeſcend to gratify the vanity and pride of his 
ambitious patron. 

A. D. 1619. During theſe tranſactions, the 
king loſt his royal conſort, who departed this life 
on the firſt day of March, in the fifty- ſixth year of 
her age, an event that ſo ſenſibly affected him, as 
to bring on a melancholy which threatened his diſ- 
ſolution. 

Ferdinand II. ſucceeding to the Imperial throne 


on the demiſe of the emperor Matthias, he pre- 


pared with great vigour to aſſert the cauſe of the 
Catholic religion throughout his dominions. Be- 
lides the aſſiſtance of his ſubjects, who adhered to 
the Romitſh faith, he attached to his intereſt a pow- 
ful combination of the neighbouring potentates. 
Gondemar, the Spaniſh ambaſſador, who received 
orders to keep on the deluſion of the marriage, by 


means of artful inſinuations, and a large ſum of 


money judiciouſly diſtributed, had ſo wrought 
upon the king, the favourite, and the miniſters in 
general, that nothing was tranſacted without his ad · 
vice and concurrence. 


The king of England, who was deemed entirely 
4 P ſub- 
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ſubſervient to the Spaniſh court, at their inſtance, 
and in oppoſition to the petitions of his ſubjects, 
ſent an ambaſſador to treat with the emperor 
Ferdinand, but his deſign, from various cauſes, 
was rendered abortive. 

Commotions on account of religion now uni- 
verſally prevailed in Germany. Tho' the emperor 
had declared for the Catholic cauſe, the Proteſtants 
entertained hopes of his being influenced to mo- 
deration at leaſt, as being nephew to prince Mau- 
rice, who had obtained an almoſt unlimited autho- 


rity in the United Provinces. The ſtates of Bo- 
hemia continued their rebellion againſt Ferdinand, 


and inſiſting on the obſervance of all the edicts 


| enacted in favour of the reformed religion, made 
Frederic an offer of their crown, and, the young 
palatine, prompted by ambition, immediately em- 
braced the tender, and advanced with all his forces 


into Bohemia to aſſert their cauſe, and that of their 
religion. 

A. D. 1620-1. Ferdinand, alarmed at this ſudden 
turn of affairs, raiſed a powerful army with the ut- 
moſt expedition, which he ſent to oppoſe Frederic 
in Bohemia under the command of the duke of 
Bavaria. Spinola afſembled an army of thirty 
thouſand veterans in the Low Countries. When 
Edmonds, the king's reſident at Bruſſels, demanded 
of the archduke Albert the meaning of theſe pre- 
parations, he was told, that Spinola alone could re- 
ſolve him, and when the Engliſh miniſter applied 
to him, he received for anſwer, that his orders were 


ſealed, and therefore he muſt defer his curioſity till 


he was allowed to break them open. 

But ſufficient information was ſoon derived from 
the event, for intelligence was diſpatched at one and 
the ſame time to England, that Frederic was to- 
tally defeated in the deciſive battle of Prague, and 
had fled with his family into Holland ; and that 
Spinola had invaded the Palatinate, and meeting 
with no oppoſition, but from one Engliſh regi- 
ment under the command of the - gallant Sir Ho- 
race Vere, ſubdued the greateſt part of that prin- 
cipality. During theſe ſtruggles between the par- 
tizans of the proteſtant and popiſh religion, James 
remained an indolent ſpectator, which expoſed him 
to the cenſure of the Engliſh nation, and the con- 
tempt and deriſion of all Europe. He might have 
afforded Frederic conſiderable aid ; but diſſipation 
and puſillanimity ever marked his character, and at 
this time in particular, he was fearful of embarking 
in any enterprize that might diſguſt the court of 
Spain, and thereby be the means of breaking off 
favourite match, from which, without juſt founda- 
tion, he propoſed to himſelf ſuch mighty advantage. 
The king, however, though he purſued meaſures 
diametrically oppoſite to the opinion and voice of 
his people, exerted himſelf with his uſual diligence 
to raiſe his ſubſidies. Accordingly at the very firſt 
meeting of parliament, he addreſſed both houſes, 
expatiating on his own merit and neceſſities, and 


demanding ſupplies for the relief of the Palati- 


nate, in defence of which, he declared he would 
hazard his crown, and even the life of his ſon, 
ſhould he miſcarry in his endeavours to procure a 
reaſonable pacification. | 
This declaration to eſpouſe the cauſe of the Pa- 
latinate proved agreeable to the commons, who im- 
mediately granted a ſubſidy, with which the king 
at prefent ſeemed to be ſatisfied. They then pro- 
ceeded in a very calm and deliberate manner, to ex- 
amine and redreſs public grievances. They found 
that a patent had been granted to Sir Giles Mom- 
1 | 
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gujlty of ſuch ſcandalous frauds and o 


-being in a little time reſtored to liberty, notwith- 


_ 1620. Boox Xt 
peſſon and Sir Francis Michel, for licenſine u. 
houſes, and for the ſole vending of gold te 
lace z by virtue of which privileges, they hag = 
en 


reſſiom, 
. they were 


that upon complaint to the upper houſe 
committed to priſon, though Mompeſſo 
Buckingham's creature, found means to eſca 
he was degraded from che dignity of knight be by 
eſtate confiſcated. | v7 "0G 
Having carried this much deſired refg 
thus far, the commons proceeded in | 
ſearches into other abuſes of a more delicate 
important nature. The ſeals were at that time * 
hands of the celebrated Bacon, created lord v wy 
lam and viſcount St. Albans, a man equall 2 
tinguiſhed for his genius and affability. | 1; 
of ceconomy, and his indulyence to ſervants we 
involved him in debt, ſo that in order to ſy 
his neceſſities, he had been tempted to take br 
and that in a very open manner, from ſuitor, g 
chancery, Some writers have endeavoured to l. 
liate the conduct of chancellor Bacon in 3 
ſpect, and have affirmed that his equity in givin 
decrees in the court wherein he preſided, was ſo 5 
traordinary, that they were never reverſed. Bu 
how ſar conſiſtent ſuch an aſſeveration can be, Pro- 
vided the former charge could have been ſubſtan. 
tiated muſt be evident to every reader, who is cz. 
pable of judging from plain facts. Nay, as a con. 
firmation of the validity of the charge, it appear 
that he was not only committed to the Tower, but 
that, conſcious of his guilt, he implored the mercy 
of his judges, and endeavoured, by a general con- 
feſſion, to avoid the diſgrace of a ſtricter exami- 
nation. But the lords were inexorable, and inſiſted or 
upon a full confeſſion of his miſdemeanours, which 
having made, he was ſentenced to pay a fine of 
forty thouſand pounds, to be impriſoned in be 
Tower, during the king's pleaſure, and to be ren- Pot 
dered for ever incapable of any office, place, or 
employment. This rigid ſentence he ſurvived, and 


ration 
heir re. 


ſtanding his ſcutence precluded him from acting in 
a public capacity, he gave ſuch glaring proofs df 
genius, as have immortalized his name, as the Wor 
glory and ornament of his age and nation. | 
Parties had long before ſubſiſted, but were only 
diſtinguiſhed by the titles of papiſt and proteſtant, 
Another diviſion now took place under the deno- Wl 
mination of Whigs and Tories. All thoſe wiv Wor 
favoured the hierarchy of the church, and the pre- - 
rogative of the crown, were denominated Tories, 
thoſe who maintained toleration, and the liberty d 
the ſubject, where called Whigs. As the court, n 
order to diſcourage all parliamentary oppoſition 
affixed the name of Puritans to its antagoniſt 
thoſe rigid aſſertors of the proteſtant cauſe, in dg. 
poſition to popiſh doctrines, as well as popilh © 8 
remonies, not only admitted, but gloried in tit Were 
diſtinguiſhed appellation. - 
James had lately, to anſwer particular purpoſes 
affected ſome popular and patriotic mealures; but 
from the prevalence of oppoſite principles ſoon 
degenerated into proceedings that ſullied the 7 
nown he had acquired. He impriſoned Sir Edu 
Sandys and Mr. Selden, without any known © 10 
perſons highly reſpected by their repreſentati uc 
their integrity, hoſpitality, and patriotiſm. 
To add to the jealouſy and ſuſpicions of ep 
ple, the proteſtant intereſt evidently decline. 
Germany: the parliament, therefore, was no 
re · aſſembled, than the commons took into 1 
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gap, I. 16217. ae wth 
= . affairs, and drew up a remon- 
en — propoſed to preſent to his ma- 
2 3 there Mpreſented, that the growing 
. of the houſe of Auſtria threatened the ge- 
1 "liberties of Europe ; that the — of po- 
3 w in England begat the moſt alarming appre- 
. 1 as, leſt it ſhould once more gain the aſcen- 
= : the kingdom that the king's lenity towards 
=” rofeſſors of the Catholic religion had ren- 
6 ho them arrogant and preſumptuous; that the 
X * ntrouled conqueſts made by the Auſtrian fa- 
x * eatly raiſed the expectation of the Engliſh 
Eil C and that the proſpect of the Spaniſh match 
p. articular, excited the moſt ſanguine hopes, if 
of the final re-eſtabliſhment, at leaſt the entire 
© : their religion. | 
; 3 the with which muſt neceſſarily flow 
om the circumſtances thus particularly ſtated, 
er dutifully petitioned his majeſty, that he 
Fond immediately undertake the defence of the 
Balatine, and ſupport him by force of arms; that 
" would declare war againſt « whole arms 
a riches were the chief bulwark of the Catholic 
WE :ccreft in Europe; that he would engage in no 
Wregotiation for the marriage of his ſon, but with 
Proteſtant princeſs ; that the children of popiſh 
E-cuſants ſhould be taken from their parents and 
ommitted to the care of proteſtapt teachers and 
Wchoolmaſters ; and that the fines and confiſcations 
WW, which the Catholics were by law ſubjected, 
Would be exacted with the utmoſt rigour. 
A petition comprizing grants ſo oppoſite to the 
WSrinciples, and ſubverſive of the real deſigns of 
e king, met with ſuch a reception as might rea- 
Wonably have been expected. It was ſent to him 
rom London to Newmarket, where having pe- 
Wuſcd the contents, he diſpatched a letter to the 
eker, in which he ſeverely reprimanded the 
Houſe, for interfering with matters above their 
ach and capacity, and enjoined them, in a particu- 
Ar manner, not to concern themſelves with his 
dn's marriage, nor to aſperſe the character of the 


” 
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Wederates, To enforce this reprimand, he men- 
ned the impriſonment of Sir Edwin Sandys, 
a further declared, that he was reſolutely deter- 
ined for the future to take cognizance of any hint 
mrown out in word or action, that might ſeem to 
fringe on the royal prerogative. But the com- 
ons were by no means intimidated by this me- 
iag mode of enforcing prerogative in oppoſi- 
Wy" to privilege ; and inftead of retracting what 
ey had done, entered with greater freedom on 
We national grievances, aſſerted their right to in- 
poſe in all affairs of ſtate, inſiſted that it was 
Weir ancient and undoubted right to uſe freedom 
WE {pccch in all their debates, and that if any mem- 
WE abuſed that liberty, the houſe alone, who 
re witneſſes of his offence, were entitled to in- 
& a puniſhment upon him. 
This peremptory and unequivacal declaration 
W the repreſentatives of the people in favour of 
rights 
| their king to the teſt, and extorted from him a 
1 Py __ explicit than moſt of the former. He 
mem, that their remonſtrance carried in it 
* of a declaration of war, rather than an ad- 
. dutiſul ſubjects; that their pretenſions 
4 HE in all ſtate affairs without exception, 
tm. extent of power, as had never been 
= > by any of their anceſtors, even under the 
* * CO but aſſured them at the ſame time, 
8 as they continued within the limits of 


Spaniſh monarch, nor any of his friends and con- 
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of their conſtituents, pur the principles | 


1622, 
their duty, he would be. as careful to maintain 
their lawful liberties and privileges, though he was 


determined in all his tranfactions never to encroach 


on his own royal prerogative. SEE 

Thus aſſured of his inflexible attachment io de- 
ſpotic and arbitrary government, the commons 
nobly aſſerted their claim as fully veſted in them 
by the ſeyeral clauſes of the ever memorable Magna 
Charta, and accordingly drew up a proteſtation, in- 
fiſting on all their former claims and privileges, as 
the undoubted birth-right and inheritance of the 
ſubjects of England. 


On the reception of the paper containing the 


reſolutions of the houſe officially tranſmitted to 


him in the country, the king haſtened to town, 
and ſending for the journal of the houſe of com- 
mons, tore out with his owt: hand, in the preſence 
of the council, this ſpirited proteſtation, declaring 
it null and and void as an infringement on the 
royal prerogative, The commons, however, till 
perſevered in their claim, and the king had re- 
courſe to his uſual mode of diſſolution, and then 
diſcovering his reſentment to thoſe who had ſigna- 
lized themſelves in the eſpouſal of the laws and 
liberties of their country. 

A. D. 1622. To preſerve the 22 and pa- 
geantry of government, and an affectation of at- 
tachment to the proteſtant cauſe in Germany, 
James diſpatched lord Digby on an embaſſy to 
the emperor, deſiring a ceſſation of hoſtilities, and 
that miniſter being referred to the duke of Bavaria, 
who commanded the Auſtrian forces, was inſormed 
by him © that there needed no treaty for that pur- 
<« poſe, as hoſtilities were already ceaſed by his 
« having got firm poſſeſſion of the Palatinate, 
c which he intended to maintain till a final accom- 
te modation ſhould be effected between the con- 
* tending parties.“ But the timid and puſillani- 
mous king of England, inſtead of reſenting ſuch 
an indignity offered to him as ſovereign of a 
mighty people, concurred with Ferdinand in the 
purſuit of meaſures deſtructive of the intereſts he 
proteſted to maintain. The palatine, in the mean 
time, exerted his utmoſt endeavours, in order to 
recover his dominions; but without any proſpect 
of ſucceſs, as the Auſtrians were ſuperior in num- 
ber, and being. duly paid obſerved a much ſtricter 
diſcipline than his troops, which were greatly fa- 
tigued as well as diſcouraged by maintaining ſo un- 
equal and fruitleſs a conteſt. | 

The king of England, therefore, ſuſpecting that 
his eſpouſal of the cauſe of the Palatine would in- 
volve him in a diſpute with the Auſtrians, and bring 
on an expenſive war, which, at that juncture, it 
was his particular intereſt to avoid, adviſed Fre- 
deric to-withdraw his forces under pretence of du- 
tiful ſubmiſſion to the emperor, and this counſel 
was immediately followed, 

As a proof of the verſatility of human nature, 
and the influence of the paſſions even over cxalted 
minds, lord Digby, who had lately been created 
earl of Briſtol, now went over to Spain 1n quality 
of king James's ambaſſador to Philip, to ne- 
gotiate that very match between Charles prince of 
Wales and the Infanta, which he had reprobated 
upon ſo many former occaſions. To gloſs over 
the inconliſtency of his conduct, he endeavoured 
to prevail on the Engliſh council, by inſinuating, 
that a daughter of Spain, extremely amiable, 
would be conducted into England, with an im- 
menſe fortune of two millions of pieces of eight 
amounting to ſix hundred rhouſand pounds,) a 
— four times greater than Spain had ever given 
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with any other princeſs. Nothing now ſeemed 
wanting to the concluſion of the marriage, but a 
diſpenſation from the pope, who would not grant 
it without ſtipulating terms greatly conducive to 
the intereſt of the Catholic religion, which met 
with no oppoſition from the king of England, who, 
provided he could bring about the favorite match, 
and thereby procure an immediate ſupply for the 
gratification of his folly and extravagance, was 
diſpoſed moſt obſequiouſly to accede to any 
terms the court of Spain, or his holineſs, might 
propoſe, however diſgraceful to himſelf, or in- 
Jurious to his people. 

A, D. 1623. The minion Buckingham had 
the addreſs to infinuate himſelf as much into the 
graces of prince Charles, as of the king. inſomuch 
that both father and ſon implicitly followed his 
counſels, and adopted his maxims. He had long 
ſwelled with envy at the carl of Briſtol's having the 
fole management of the Spaniſh match, and was 
therefore ; Mer Ther to exert all his influence to 
procure a ſhare in the honour of the negotiation. 
To gratify this ambitious deſire, he prevailed with 
the prince, to apply to his royal father for permiſ- 
ſion to pay a viſit to the court of Madrid, repre- 
ſenting to him, in a moſt alluring point of view, 
both the intereſt and advantages with which it muſt 
be attended, in conciliating at once the affection of 
the Infanta, and the regard and eſteem of the Spa- 
niſh nation in general. The king, through mo- 
tives of affection for his ſon, and regard for the 
minion Buckingham, gave his aſſent to the pro- 
poſal, but upon reflection on the conſequences 
that might probably attend it, he determined to 

revent it, and accordingly, when the prince and 
11 returned for their diſpatches, he ac- 
quainted them with the reaſon which induced him 
to alter his mind, and deſired they would drop all 
thoughts of fo ridiculous an adventure. 

But the favorite, through an infatuated pre- 
valence over the mind of the king, obtained that 
which his ſon had importuned, without real effect. 
Preparations were accordingly made for the expe- 
dition, and Sir Francis Cottington, the prince's 
ſecretary, and Endymion Porter, gentleman of 
his bed-chamber, being appointed to attend them, 
the prince and Buckingham paſſed. diſguiſed and 
undiſcovered through France, and even ventured 
into a court-ball at Paris, where Charles had an 
opportunity of ſeeing the princeſs Henrietta whom 
he afterwards eſpouſed. In eleven days from the 
time of their leaving London, they arrived at Ma- 
drid, and were received with every token of honour 
and reſpect, as the Spaniſh monarch employed 
every expedient to ſhow the eſteem which he had 
for his royal gueſt. | 

As good is frequently produced by cauſes appa- 


© rently evil, trivial, or abſurd, this chimerical pro- 
ject eventually ſubſerved the Proteſtant intereſt ; 


for when, on a peremptory demand whether they 
intended to give the infanta to the prince, and upon 
whac terms, Olivarez, a leading perſonage in the 
court, informed him, that it was expected the 
prince ſhould change his religion, and that it was 
generally ſuppoſed he had come to Spain on that 
account, Buckingham ſpiritedly diſclaimed even 
an inſinuation of that kind, and demanded a cate- 
gorical reply, equally regardleſs of the pretences of 
the holy ſee, as of the court of Madrid. To re- 
tard the negociation and final adjuſtment of the af- 
fair, his holineſs added ſome new clauſes, and con- 
taining articles wholly exceptionable upon Proteſ- 
tant principles, as they had reference to the iſſue of 
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| embaſſy, and put a ſtop to all future proceedings, 


not only laid aſide all thoughts of the match 


— ts... AMS 


| ſupercilious behaviour, as the prince had endeared 


: | 1 
ingham preſented to a committee of both ho 


| Spaniſh monarch; and though it was loaded 


lutary effects; for as it conciliated the min 


1624. Book yi 
the marriage, imbibing popiſh tenets from g. 
earlieſt years, and conſequently abetting wy 
in more advanced life. de lany 
But the weak and pliant James, notwithg.. . 
the remonſtrances of the archbiſhop of Can mr 
not only ſigned theſe articles, but ſeveral . 
ones, in which he promiſed to ſuſpend he 
tion of the penal laws- againſt the Catholics, 8. 
tolerate the popiſh religion in private houſe, 
theſe means, king James highly contributed: 
gratification of his holineſs, as well as the $ | 
monarch, and affairs reſpecting the match "Y 
pleaſing aſpect, till on the demiſe of Gregor, 1. 
the nuncio refuſed to deliver the diſpenſztio, 
til confirmed by his ſucceſſor Urban VIII. * 
This manceuvre produced the effect ſo muck 


deſired by Buckingham; the royal gueſt togh : 8 
leave, and was honoured at his departure nit WT 1c 
every circumſtance of reſpect; even a pillar uu fr 
erected on the ſpot where they parted, as a * 8 


ment of cheir friendſhip. The prince and Bu. 
ingham then embarked, and + oi a tempeſtuoy 
paſſage arrived at Portſmouth, from whence th 
poſted immediately to James, who received then 
with infinite joy and ſatisfaction. | 

The minion Buckingham having rendered hin. 
ſelf as obnoxious to the court of Madrid by his 


himſelf by his affability and modeſty, dreading 
the reſentment of the Spaniards, ſhould the match 
take place, from the alliance which mult naturally 
enſue, exerted his utmoſt influence to prevent the 
ſame, and maintaining {till an abſolute aſcendancy 
over the mind of Charles, he wrought on him i 
recede from the articles, and diſcloſe to the king 
the grounds of his objections io the marriage with 
the infanta, in conſequence of which orders were 
diſpatched to the earl of Brio to return from hi 


The Spaniſh monarch, naturally piqued at thi 
unexpected behaviour of the king of England, 


which was now ſo apparently approaching, but 
made vigorous preparations throughout his dom. 
nions for re-commencing hoſtilities, 

However odious Buckingham might have ret- 
dered himſelf in other reſpects to the Engliſh r 
tion, in this particular inſtance of breaking offt 
match with the houſe of Spain, he was much @ 
plauded : nay, ſo general was the joy upon this c 
caſion, that throughout the kingdom they cel 
brated the rupture with bonfires and every toket 
mirth and feſtivity. | 

A. D. 1624. James having thus fell out wi 
Spain, laid before both houſes his cauſes of co. 
plaint, and condeſcended to aſk the parliame 
advice, which he had ever before rejected, with i 
gard to the management of ſo important 7. 
as the marriage of his ſon. The duke of Buc 


a long narrative, which he affirmed to be wy 
complete of every ſtep taken in the treat) Vu. 
palpable falſities and miſrepreſcntarions, ! 1 
vouched for truth by the prince of . , 
even the king ſeemed tacitly to apples : 
Though this narrative, vamped for a teme 
purpole, evidently bore the ſemblance ol ind 
the parliament admitted the contents as Val, 
in conſideration of the urgent demands o 
voted a conſiderable ſupply. This mealure 


part of the parliament was productive of „ 


is 
k1% 


Car. . 1614. TER od a 
it was embraced as a happy opportunity for 


. CO. r 
. 43 ne : ag ainſt monopolies. which had miſ- 
ny 3 oY — long breach that had ſubſiſted 
anding . them. The bill was expreſſed in ſuch 
rbuy, terms, that all monopolies; ” without exception, 
Nn ere condemned as inconſiſtent with law and the 


of the people. The houſe of com- 
firmed, by a new precedent, the 
f impeachment, which had been 


WE own liberties 
mons likewiſe con 


5, b inportant power © | 
loc 1 ed ſome time before in the caſe of chancellor 
Spar con, and which before had” lain dormant for 


Wo than a century paſt, excepting when it was 
uployed on the part of the crown alone, chereby 
W..ccluding the privilege of the ſubject. f 

While the attention of the Engliſh parliament 
Jus co01007ed by the Spaniſh match, and concerns 
W.-/:cive to the commercial intereſts of the kingdom, 
Wc commotions were excited in Germany. The 
Ec of Saxony and Brandenburgh, jealous of 


i power of the houſe of Bavaria, and 


a mon- WS tie growing powe 
d Buck- te vatractable inſolence of the emperor, had ſig- 
peſtuou WWW,;5-d their diſguſt, and James, after renewing his 


ond of negotiation, brought matters to ſuch a 


nce th 
ed be. Wis, that he wrote a letter to the king of Bohe- 
is, wherein he adviſed him to lay down his arms, 
red him und ſubmit to an arbitration between him and the 
id by bis Wer pcror ; but Frederic would not hearken to ſuch 
endeared advice, and James ſeemed inclinable to have him 
dreading End powerfully, could he have ſecured the con- 
ne match i rorrence of the Dutch or the French. But this 
natura WWW acitic negotiation on the part of the king of Eng- 
event the ind was fruſtrated by an event that happened at 
cendancy A mboyna in the Eaſt Indies, in the beginning of 
n him o ihe preceding year. It had been agreed, four 
the king ears before, in a treaty between England and the 
lage with Prited States, that the Dutch, as a compenſation 
ders were Wor the immenſe expence they had been at in obtain- 
1 from bis ig the trade to the Molucca iſlands, Banda, and 
ceeding, roy na, from the Spaniards and Portugueſe, 
ed at ths Huld cnjoy two thirds of that trade, and the 
England, reli one third. Purſuant to this treaty, the 
ie mich ehm factories. were founded at the reſpective 
ing, du tlements ; but the Dutch, deſirous of monopo- 
his don ing che ſpice, trade in particular, feigned a pre- 
ce that a plan had been concerted between the 
have ret- eglim and the natives to ſeize the fort of Am- 
ngliſh n+ na, in order to exclude them from one part of 
ing off tie t trade. To vindicate their right thus preten- 
; much c inſringed by this attempt, the Engliſh were 
on this r rrured in the moſt cruel manner, ten of whom, 
they cee. N gecher with nine Japoneſe and one Portugueſe, 
ry tokend eigaominiouſly executed, though they pro- 
ec their innocence to the very laſt, - - 

11 out wil he artful and fallacious manceuvres of the 
es of cm I initer Buckingham to fruſtrate the intended 
parlama Warriage between the prince of Wales and the In- 
ed, with ta, at length became apparent to the king, and 
nt a0 Pugh he ſtifled his reſentment for certain rea- 
e of boy 5, he conceived an. averſion to him which he 
both 00 2 determined openly to avow, on the arrival of 

be full 7 e of Eriſtol. 
a5) * Notwithſtanding ſuch were the diſguſt and re- 
loade n of the king, Buckingham, who wiſhed to 
ns, It — the day of retribution for his fallacious 
Wales , | - towards his blind infatuated ſovereign, 
rove mo N on his mind ſo powerfully, that he pro- 
a 12 1 =. an order for committing the earl to the 
2 4 1 . N > immediately upon his landing in England, 
i= — 1 bumst he was ſoon after releaſed, orders were 
of t 4 4 — y the king, to retire to his country feat 
7 ee 2 the court. The earl obeyed the 
4 mr n wire s ſovereign; but aſſerted his right of 
mene r tor the rectitude of his conduct, as 


O. 31. 
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well as ulledging circumſtances to criminate the 
favourite, who, alarmed at the reſolution of Briſtol, 
declared, in concurrence with the the prince of 
Wales; that, they were willing to be reconciled to 
him if he would confeſs his errors; but he diſdain- 
ed to purchaſe favour at ſo dear a rate; and the 
favourite thereupon determined to proſecute his 
intention of completing his ruin, _ 

Jo further the deſigns and vindicate the cauſe of 
the injured carl, the Spaniſh ambaſſador, (having 
previouſly cautioned him to read it apart,) put a 
paper into the hands of the king, in which he 
aſſured him; that the prince and Buckingham had 


formed a conſpiracy againſt him, and had the 


whole court at their devotion; that cabals were 
raiſing among the popular leaders in parliament, 
extremely prejudicial to his perſon and govern- 
ment, and therefore, that it behoved him, by one 
vigorous effort, to aſſert his independency, and to 
chaſtiſe thoſe who had ſo groſsly infringed on his 
royal prerogative. But ſuch was the infatuation of 
this weak prince, that this repreſentation produced 
no real effect; indeed, he gave ſome oblique hints 
of jealouſy of the favourite, which, however, toon 
vaniſhed. 

A deſign was conceived in the ſummer, of making 
ſome military preparations to oppoſe the Spaniſh 
monarch, and to aſſiſt the elector palatine. An 
army of fix thouſand men was, therefore, raiſed 
and tranſported into Holland, under the command 
of four young noblemen, who were ambitious of 
ſignalizing their valour on this occaſion. 

While this matter was in agitation, the king re- 
ceived intelligence from his ambaſſador at the 
court of France, that Lewis XIII. was diſpoſed 
to attend to an overture of marriage between the 
prince of Wales and his fiſter the princeſs Hen- 
rietta Maria, in conſequence of which the earl of 
Carliſle was appointed to negotiate the affair, in 
conjunction with the earl of Holland. 

| OR affected, at the commencement of this 
affair, a concern for the ſecurity of the proteſtant 
cauſe and intereſt, but at length being apprehen- 
five leſt his ſon ſhould be diſappointed of a bride, 
the Chriſtian king no ſooner interpoſed his media- 
tion in behalf of the Catholics, than orders were 
given for the releaſe of thoſe of that faith who had 
been impriſoned ſince the petition of parliament. 

| So ſtrong was the deſire of the Engliſh monarch to 
terminate this affair, that in a few months the arti- 
cles were ſigned at Paris, being in ſubſtance much 
the ſame as thoſe concluded with Spain ; for as 
prince Charles, while in Spain, had given a verbal 
promiſe to leave to the infanta the education of her 
children till they attained ro the age of thirteen 
years, this article was allo inſerted in the treaty; 
and this very circumſtance ſeems to have given riſe 
to the ſubſequent and juſt expulſion of the race of 
Stuarts from the throne of the realms. 

To facilitate the propoſed match, the court of 
France, with their uſual perfidy, had made pom- 
pous promiſes, though in general terms, not only 
of affording a free paſſage to the Engliſh troops, 
but alſo of ſending them powerful ſuccours in 
their march towards the Palatinate, and the Eng- 
liſh council were ſo imprudent as to conſider theſe 
profeſſions as ſincere. The troops were embarked, 
indeed, at Dover, but on their arrival before Calais, 
found that no orders were come tor their admiſ- 
fion. In conſequence of this, embaſſies were con- 
tinually diſpatched between the Engliſhand French 
courts, till the French equivocally urged the ex- 


pediency of deliberation, previous to the ful- 
4 Q tilmeg 
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filment of their engagements. The Engliſh forces 
directed their courſe towards Zealand, where, be- 
fore any meaſures could be taken for their landing, 
eat numbers were carried off by a peſtilential 
iſeaſe, and thoſe that remained, weakened by 
ſickneſs and diſcouraged by misfortunes, were 
deemed incapable of the intended expedition. 
This negotiation between the powers of Eng- 
land and France, evinces the greateſt duplicity and 
rfidy on the one part, and the utmoſt credulity 
and puſillanimity on the other; indeed, it appears, 
from a review of that part of the hiſtory, which re- 
lates to the different tranſactions that have paſſed 
between theſe nations, that .the Enghſh miniſtry 


have in general been duped by French policy, if 


not bribed by French gold. 

Commotions {till continued in various parts of 
Ireland at the inſtigation of the Spaniſh monarch 
and the Roman pontiff. But their malicious ef- 
forts were greatly fruſtrated by the powerful in- 
fluence, both as an orator and a writer, of Dr. 
Uſher, archbiſhop of Armagh, who ſtood forth 
an able and zealous champion of the proteſtant 
cauſe, 


A. D. 1626. This was the laſt memorable | 


tranſaction in the reign of James I. who ſoon af- 
ter departed this tranſitory life at Theobalds, in 
Hertfordſhire, in the fifty-ninth year of his age, 
having reigned in England twenty-two years, and 
over Scotland almoſt from his infancy. 

The character of this monarch, like that of 
molt others, has been miſrepreſented through the 
influence of party prejudice, and religious bi- 
gotry, which have induced writers to applaud or 
condemn as actuated by their own particular pre- 
judices, or prepoſſeſſions. On an impartial fur- 
vey, however, of his life and Rene whether 
we conſider him as a man, or a king, we cannot 
hold him up as an example to poſterity. That he 
poſſeſſed ſome talents is indiſputable, but that in 
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ed. Though he appears to have 2 dean 
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was ambitious, deſpotic, and tyrannical; ch 
teriſtics, which have branded his name yi, 
moſt indelible odium. ti 
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. ſome fe 
in logic, his actions ſeem rarely to 1 fl 


3 by the dictates of reaſon and bike. 
enſe ; indeed, he was a ſlave to the meane 
fions, and therefore proſtituted favours on the 
unworthy and deſpicable objects. As ma 


a king, he 


Remarkable Occurrences during the xo; 
James I. W 


1603 Maſter of the ceremonies firſt appointed at the Beg 
court 
: oy give mg firſt planted in England, 
1604 This year the plague raged with great violence 
in London only carried off upwards of A. 
60 K 6 4 br. 
1605 Drunkenneſs puniſhed in England by a 5 
each . or the 2 lated in ray of. hy 
The title of king of Great Britain firſt uid by the 
liſh ſovereigns. ing 
1605 Hugh Calverly, of Calverly in Yorkfhire, Eg. har 
murdered two of his children, and ſtabbed H. wi 
a fit of jealouſy, being arraigned for his crime x 
York aſſizes, ſtood mute, and was thereupon pred 
to death in the caſtle, 
1608 Allum firſt man ufactuted in England. 
Aſparagus firſt planted in England. 
1609 Mulberry trees firſt planted in England. 
1610 Arrillery company of London inſtitutes. 
1614 his year the firſt ſhip was fent from England to Ones. 
land to catch whales. 
The New River brought from Amwell, in Hertfadhi 
to London, by Sir Hugh Middleton. 
' Powdering the hair firſt introduced. 
1615 Bands for lawyers firſt uſed, 
Smithfield firk paved. 
1617 Whalebone firſt brought to England. 
1620 Tapeſtry firk manufactured in England at Mortlake, 
" Coming with a die firſt uſed in England. 
1621 Licences for public · houſes firſt granted. 
1624 The Thames made navigable to Oxſord. 
1625 Hackney coaches firſt uſed in London, when they verk 
mited to no more than 20 in number. 
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G II. 
CHASE 1. 


Succeeds bis father on the throne. Marries the princeſs Henrietta Maria of France. Proſecutes tht qu 
niſh war. Evinces an arbitrary diſpoſition. Conſtitutional rights afſerted by parliament. Aſſoſmui 
of the Duke of Buckingham by Felton. The nation aggrieved by enormous taxes. The Prettau 
preſſed and perſecuted. Commotion in Scotland from the king's attempt to introduce church conform 
Memorable tranſattions of the houſe of commons, in the maintenance of the religious as well a; an 
rights of the people. Trial and execution of Thomas Wentworth, earl of Stafford. 

Scottiſh dominions. Inſurrections in Ireland, attended with berrid maſſacres. Charles returns from du 
Various events of the war between the royal and parliamentat)® 
mies. Trial and execution of archbiſhop Laud. Abolition of the liturgy of the church of England. 
ceſs of the parliamentary army againſt the royaliſts. Diſſentions between the Preſbyterian and lud pan 
parties. Power civil and religious engrofſed by the army. The king ſeized, and committed ts 04" * 
finement, His trial. Afecting ſcene at taking leave of bis children. His death and charatitr. 


CCORDING to the uſual form and ceremony | 


land. Parliamentary tranſactious. 


upon ſuch occaſions, prince Charles, on the 
demiſe of his father, was proclaimed king in all 


the public places of the metropolis, and from the 
general good opinion the people entertained of | 


him, aſcended the throne with the eclat of univer- 
ſal approbation. The principal object of his re- 


gard upon his acceſſion, was the conſummation of | 


the marriage with the princeſs Henrietta Maria of 
France, of- which notice being ſent to the French 
court, that princeſs ſet out with her retinue, and 
arriving at Lover on the twelfth of July, the nup- 
£1708 


: 


The commons deliberated on the partei ore 
| 


The king vijits l 


tials were ſolemnized the following day with hre 
pomp and magnificence. 

The marriage being thus conſum 
young king immediately dirrected his alien 
the great concerns of the nation; and on de 
ing of the parliament, he repreſented, 1 / 
ſpeech, to both houſes, the ſituation o 1 
2 the war in which he was engage {# 
king of Spain, together with the dc if 
ſtoring the palatine to bis dom10100Þs fig 
inferred the neceſſity of. a prop&r tionale wr 
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za his ſpeech; but, after all, could not be 
_ « — his majeſty more than a ſupply of 
o ſubſidies, amounting only to about an hundred 
twenty thouſand pounds. Charles very pru- 
ready ſeemed ſatisfied with the grant, deeming it 
WE .:mncft of the good affections of his * — 
1 of not doubting but he ſhould obtain farther ſup- 
bes before the cloſe of the ſeſſion, _ | 
EF The influence of the minion Buckingham now 
WS. con to decline. It is natural to ſuppoſe, from 
ec honours he engroſſed, and the wealth he had 
(cumulated, that he was as obnoxious to the peo- 
ie in general as to the courtiers in particular. In- 
Feed, on the acceſſion of Charles, the nation la- 
ured under many grievances, which loudly called 
Tor ſs. N FR. 
£ FC hook of commons was at this time filled 
ch men of diſtinguiſhed abilities, who, inſpired 
Kh the ardent love of liberty, ſaw with regret 
unlimited power uſurped. by the crown, and 
ere determined to ſeize the opportunity which 
e king's neceſſities afforded, of circumſcribing 
the prerogative within more reaſonable bounds. 
WT hey therefore came to an unanimous reſolution 
ot to grant any ſupplies till the king had given 
wp ſome points that reſpected the liberty of the ſub- 
&, But, juſt as this determination might ap- 
ar in ell Charles could not entertain the ſame 
ntiments; and was, therefore, not a little ſur- 
riſed, that the parliament ſhould refuſe to ſupport 
the expences of a war that had been undertaken 
Wt their own requeſt. It is evident, that the king 
Hherited the arbitrary principles of his father, and 
that they invariably actuated his whole conduct, 


gueſt, he ſeemed to threaten; and by declaring, 

hat reſpectful treatment would endear him to the 
ſc of parliaments, he might naturally be ſuppoſed 
© iaſinuate, that harſh treatment would prejudice 
i againſt thoſe popular aſſemblies, and perhaps 
gduce him to diſcontinue them entirely; a power 
hich, however deſirous he might be to uſurp, 


e commons were by no means whatever willing 
© allow, 


| bes in his death. While he meant to re 


Wing and his parliament, Charles was determined 
Þ proſecute the Spaniſh war with vigour, and ac- 
erdingly ſent the duke of Buckingham, and the 
| of Holland, ambaſſadors to the United Pro- 
ces, where, at the Hague, they met the ambaſ- 
dors of France and Denmark, and concluded a 
eve with them and the States, for reſtoring the 
eerties of Germany. 
To carry on this intention, as he was denied 
Ne parliamentary aid he required, Charles iſſued 
qq ſeals for borrowing money from his ſubjects, 
means of which he was at length enabled to fit 
Pt a fleet. It conſiſted of eighty veſſels, and had 
board ten regiments of infantry. Sir Edward 
al lately promoted to the title of viſcount 
WP mbleton, was appointed commander, and had 
der him the earl of Eſſex as vice-admiral. They 
* their courſe for Cadiz, where the enemy was 
es ) Ppared to meet them, and the attack of 
ue Santa] was, with twenty Engliſh and five 
4 4 ſhips, committed to Effex, who was ſo in- 
Pon ſtorming the port, that he was charged 
KH 8 Kemmander in chief of the land forces, 
| Ty 0 the ſhipping, which formed the line; 
<p Ju battle ro eſcape. But this charge 
afar er invidious: however, on the reſult of 
dle, the Spaniards retired to Port Real, and 


el of Eſſex, after many vigorous efforts, 


vom his acceſſion to the throne, till they unhappily 


$ Notwithſtanding the diſagreement between the 
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well as | | 
of an arbitrary diſpoſition, which evidently ſhewed 
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found it impracticable to take the Puntal on that 


ſide. Upon this, Sir John Burroughs, an old 
Engliſh officer, landed with his regiment, and 
driving ſome companies of Spaniards, who had op- 
poſed his landing, back to the fort, the governor 
furrendered. But this conqueſt was of no import- 
ance, for the raw Engliſh troops, tempted by the 
deliciouſneſs of the Spaniſh wines, indulged them- 
ſelves in ſuch exceſſes as produced univerſal confu- 
hon. At length, diſſention increaſing among the 
officers, and diſeaſes among the private men, they 
abandoned the enterprize and returned to Eng- 
land, without having performed any one action of 
conſequence. 

A. D. 1626, Notwithſtanding the failure of this 
expedition, and the very little probability of de- 
riving any important advantage from the Spaniſh 
war, the king, on the opening of the ſeſſion of 
parliament this year, made that, together with the 
demands of his houſhold, -a-pretence for requiring 
their aid; and they accordingly vored him three 
ſubſidies and three fifteenths, to which they after- 
wards added one ſubſidy more. 

It has been already obſerved, that the influence of 
Buckingham was viſibly on the decline; but now, 
in conſequence of the houſe of commons being, 
in general, as ſevere in their invectives againſt the 
minion, as they had before been laviſh of their 
encomiums in his favour, informations from all 
quarters were brought againſt him, and the com- 


| mons proceeded, with great acrimony, in their en- 


quiries concerning them. They accuſed him of 
having engroſſed many offices in his own perſon ; 
of neglecting to guard the ſeas in quality of high- 
admiral] ; of furniſhing the French with ſhips in 
order to ſerve againſt the Hygonots ; of procuring 
extenſive grants from the 'crown; and of givin 

medicines to the late king without the knowledge 
of his phyſicians. Theſe charges being never 
ſubſtantiated, have been deemed the fictions of his 
moſt inveterate foes to effect his ruin, However, 
the king, notwithſtanding the reſolution and ri- 
gour which the commons evinced in their pro- 
ceedings againſt Buckingham, continued to diſ- 
cover his contempt and diſregard of them; for 
when they exclaimed againſt the favourite's bein 

appointed to ſucceed the earl of Suffolk in the 
chancellorſhip of the univerſity of Cambridge, 

the king was fo imprudent as to write with his 


own hand a letter to the univerſity, thanking them 


for their choice. Nay, he was ſo imprudent as to 
threaten the commons, in one of his meſſages, that 
if they did not furniſh him with ſupplies, he muſt 
be obliged to try new councils. 

The parliament being convinced by this, as 
—— inſtances, of the king's proceedings, 


his deſire of obtaining a deſpotic ſway, determined 
to purſue ſuch cautious meaſures as might obſtruct 
his ambitious and unconſtitutional deſigns. Ac- 
cordingly, two members of the houſe, who had 
managed the impeachment againſt Buckingham, 
having been committed to priſon, the commons 
declared, they would deſiſt from all farther buſi- 
neſs, until ſatisfaction ſhould be given them for 
this violation of their privileges. 

The king alledged in excuſe, that thoſe mem- 
bers, in their impeachment, had uſed ſome ſedi- 
tious expreſſions; but as, upon examination, the 
pretence appeared to be groundleſs, the members 
were diſmiſſed, and Charles, upon the whole of 
this affair, not only ſhewed his arbitrary principles, 
but expoſed himſelf, in a particular manner, to 
the reſentment of the parliament. The 
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The houſe of lords, who had been, ſome time, 
inactive ſpectators of the meaſures of the com- 
mons, now determined to aſſert their privileges, 


del, who had been ſome time committed to the 
Tower; and the king, with much apparent re- 


Iuctance, complied with their requeſt, 


It appears, from the ſequel, that Charles, in 
the 2 he gave the commons of a general 
redreſs of religious. grievances, had been actuated 
by a view of engaging them to compliance with 
his exorbitant demands by way of ſupply ; for the 
houſe, finding him rather diſpoſed to defer the 
fulfillment of his promiſe, actually claimed the 
execution of the penal laws enacted againſt the ca- 
tholics, preſenting him, at the ſame time, with a 
liſt of perſons inveſted with offices under the go- 
vernment, who were either convicted or ſuſpected 
of popery. By this method of proceeding they 
intended to include Buckingham, as his mother, 
who had great influence over him, was a catholic, 
and the indulgence given them, of conſequence, 
thought to be wholly owing to his credit and au- 
thority. 

After a minute and critical inveſtigation of the 
general conduct of Buckingham, they could not 
find ſufficient ground for impeachment: however, 
conſidering him as a very incapable miniſter, as 
well as dangerous minion, they came to a reſolu- 
tion to preſent a petition for removing him from 
his majelty's councils and perſon for ever. The 
king, incenſed at this meaſure, reſolved on the 
diſſolution of the parliament, and carried his de- 
termination into execution notwithſtanding the in- 
terpoſition of the peers, who entreated him to per- 
mit them to fit a little longer. But as the com- 
mons had the utmoſt reaſon to expect this meaſure, 
they haſtily finiſhed and induſtriouſly diſperſed their 
remonſtrance, which they preſumed would amply 
vindicate their proceedings to the public. | 

A paper war enſued upon theſe proceedings be- 
tween the king and parliament, which, of courſe, 
excited violent animoſities amongit the partiſans 
on both ſides. Application being made to the 
council, they granted a commiſſion for compound- 
ing with the catholics, and'agreeing for a diſpen- 
ſation with the penal laws, which had been paſſed 
againſt them. This was a circumſtance, highly 
proating to the king, as it produced the ſupply re- 

uſed by parliament, and diſappointed the hopes of 
the puritanical ſect, who were the objects of his a- 
verſion, 

To raiſe the ſupplies for fitting out a powerful 
fleet, an order of council was iſſued for all the 


ſea-ports to equip a certain number of veſſels, and | 


the city of London was rated at twenty ſhips. 


This taxation, which had been impoſed by queen 
Elizabeth, and afterwards aggravated by Charles, 


produced great diſcontent among the people. Such 
methods of ſupply, though exceeding unconſtitu- 


tional, were purſued, till intelligence arrived that , 


the king of Denmark was defeated by the imperial 
general, in a great and deciſive engagement. 
A ſupply being now abſolutely requiſite for the 
defence of the kingdom, the council, after ſome 
deliberation, paſſed an act, importing, that as the 
then exigency of the ſtate would not admit of the 
leaſt delay, the moſt ſpeedy and convenient me- 
thod would be, a general loan from the public, to 
be levied according to every perſon's reſpective aſ- 
ſeſſment. — 
But the form and mode they purſued in effecting 
this neceſſary purpole were exceeding unpopular, 
I 
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and inſiſted upon the releaſe of the earl of Arun- | 


—— 


purpoſe. And you ſhall allo charge ey, 
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as well as dangerous in their conſequences. ,. * 
pears from the following injunction laid 9 
commiſſioners appointed to gather the ſe. 
« If any ſhall refuſe to lend, and ſhall mak. 
lays and excuſes, and perſiſt in his obſtinacy, © 
ſhall examine him upon oath whether he þ,, '0 
dealt with, to deny or refuſe to lend, or ma 
excuſe for not 1 who has dealt with th 
and what ſpecches and perſuaſions were uſed ti tha 
perſon, in his majeſty's name, upon his ales 
not to reveal to any one what was his anſwer » 1 

But this aſſumption of inquilitorial right: 
the ridicule rather than dread of the public i 
ſeemed determined to concur in the afferticn 
their legal privileges; while the council to 
force their arbitrary meaſures, tampered with * 
creatures among the clergy, who preached iy 
publiſhed ſermons, not only recommending the 
loan, but inculcating the odious doctrine of 9 
five obedience in its full extent; inſilting that d. 
authority of the late was veſted in the king a 
and condemning all reſtri:tions of laws as ſedi 
and impious. 

To add a ſanction to the efforts of theſe in. 
mous hirelings, the king interpoſed his echt. 
aſtical authority, in the ſuſpenſion and confinement 
of archbiſhop Abbot, merely becauſe that vere. 
rable prelate had refuſed to licenſe one of that 
ſermons as ſubverſive of the civil and religious l. 
berties of England. Theſe united means, koy. 
ever, had no influence over the people in generl, 
who diſcovered a zeal for the aſſertion of a jul 
cauſe, inſomuch that numbers abſolutely declined 
all concern in the loan, | 

The council now arrogated to themſelves a lay. 
leſs power in impriſoning many who refuſed u 
comply with their peremptory mandates ; but the 
perſons ſo confined were generally diſmiſſed after 
preſenting petitions to the king. Five knights of 
conſiderable property defended their liberties a 
their own hazard and expence, demanding enlarge- 
ment, not as a favour from the court, but as thei 
right by the laws of their country. No reaſon wa 
given for their confinement, but the warrant from 
the king and council; ſo that it was affirmed by 
law, that this plea was not a ſufficient cauſe for dt 


on of 


one, 
tlous 


nying the priſoners bail or enlargement. 


A. D. 1627. Through the interference of f. 
veral zealous and Waals adherents to the caul 
of the people, the legality of theſe warrants iſſued 
from the king and council, independent of patlit 
ment, was litigated in the court of King's Bench. 
On ſumming up the matter, after a formal dic 
ſion, and due attention to the ſeveral debates, ! 
appeared, that the parliaments of England had 
ever moſt cautiouſly guarded againſt the encrod- 
ments of deſpotiſm, and for that purpoſe | 

enacted ſix ſevere ſtatutes, and among the ret! 
yer artile of Magna Charta, the moſt ſacred 
oundation of the laws and conſtitution of i 
realm. It likewiſe appeared that, upon extradl 
dinary occaſions, ſuch as foreign invaſions, f & 
meſtic inſurrections, theſe articles had been ® 
penſed with; but as no ſuch urgency could , 
pleaded in the preſent caſe, it was thought mp0 of 


| ſible that the judges could decide in favour 


their arbitrary proceedings, ſo oppoſite to wy 
preſs letter of the law, and repugnant to =y 
genius of the Engliſh conſtitution : all, 7 go! 
they thought proper to do in ſo critical a cu: 

to refuſe the bail that was offered. Bu 
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al = ation at this time was not only diſtract- 
N the But the n p qq b 
\Oney, ed by internal feuds and. lawleſs oppre mor ut 
ke c. In Luraſſed by ſoldiers being quartered all over 
5 de kingdom; as if impoſitions were to be laid on 
s beg e people by force of arms. Many perſons like- 
ake 1 wiſe of inferior rank in life, who joined in the op- 
"hin, boſition to unconſtitutional meaſures, were impreſ- 
un bed, and obliged to ſerve in the fleet or army; and 
V ſuch dis is the firlt reign ſtigmatized with a practice ſo 
glance, W incongruous with the character of a free ſtate. 
5 | Notwithſtanding the odium Charles had incur- 
excite) ed from his deſpotic meaſures, the ill ſucceſs of 
ic, vw WAS his arms in Germany, and the exhauſted ſtate of 
tion g his finances at home, he was fo infatuated as to 
to eg. meditate and embark in a war with France as well 
th ſome as Spain, though thoſe two powers united were a 
ed and match for all Europe. The king is ſaid, by the 
ing the WS generality of thoſe who had ſeconded this abſurd 
of pa. ganſaction, to have been inſtigated to it by the 
that the perſuaſion of the miniſter Buckingham, who was 
g alone, E prompted. to this advice by diſappointed ambition 
ſeditiouz and implacable reſentment. 
Ihe duke had been ſent to aſſiſt at the royal 
eſe ina. W nuptials celebrated by proxy in France, where his 
ecclei. WW exalted character, together with the ſplendor of 
finement This equipage, and the gracefulneſs of his perſon, 
lat Vene- contributed to procure him univerſal reſpect and 
of thoſe veneration. Intoxicated with the honours that 
810US hi were heaped upon him by the court, he ambiti- 
is, how. Fouſly aſpired to the favour of the queen-mother 
generil, herſelf, and is ſaid to have made an impreſſion 
ft a jut upon the heart of that princeſs. This opinion 
declined vas founded on more than ſurmiſe, for it is very 
certain, that after his departure from Paris on the 
es a lu. ufineſs for which he was ſent thither, he pri- 
fuſed w vately returned, paid her a viſit, and was diſmiſſed 
but the Ewith a reproof, that betokened more kindneſs than 
ed alter &.iapprobation. 8 
nights of e But cardinal Richlieu, as conſummate a courtier 
erties à ſtateſman, fired at the aſpiring ambition of the 
enlarge. nzliſh favourite, deſcended from an obſcure ori- 
it as ther WE", ctermined to level his touring project, and 
eaſon wa Wil eccordingly prevailed on the French king, when 
ant fron be duke was preparing for a new embaſſy to Pa- 
irmed by Ws, to inform him by meſſage, that he muſt lay 
fe for & EF alide all thoughts of ſuch a journey;” but the 
” aghty Buckingham exclaimed in a rage, that he 
3 would ſee the queen in ſpite of the whole 
the oY power of France; and from that very moment 
ints ar elolved to embroil the two nations. | 
of * & 10 foment the diſſentions he had already ex- 
51 ae led, Buckingham perſuaded the king to diſmiſs 
15 4. 1 che queen's. French attendants; though the 
le wy gp riage articles poſitively ſtipulated their con- 
zlan d. unce in their reſpective poſts and employ- 
2 10 Pents. He likewiſe not only permitted but en- 
q © 1 RE. ©2<d Engliſh ſhips of war to make captures of 
_ i rench merchantmen, and condemned them ag 
4 : ve vwful prizes. But perceiving that even theſe 
250 1 nes could not effect an open rupture, as 
29 e were only followed by remonſtrances, or at 
ren t by reprifals on the part of France, he de- 
could be ned to ſupport the intereſt of the duke of 
chu bile, and engage at once in a military expe- 
2 of ion againſt chat nation. 
» the c. * 3 who was a moſt ſanguine advocate for 
o che Wi | e roteſtant cauſe, being then in London, was 
erluaded by Buckingh > ſolicit Charles to 
therefa indicate th y gham to ſolici 
1 caſe wh 4 e e wrongs which the Hugonots ſuffered 


Though the king was particularly 
4 * w:theſe Hugonots, from their — in 
Ples to the puritans of his kingdom, he was 


* "wr 4 through the repreſentations of Sou- 
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it was equal to a total defeat. 


* 
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biſe, urged and enforced by the preſſing inſtances. 


of his miniſter, that, with the utmoſt expedition, 
he made the moſt formidabe preparations for an 
invaſion of France, and committed ſo important 
and hazardous an undertaking to Buckingham, 
though literally unſkilled both in naval and mi- 
litary manceuvres; ſo that on the arrival of the 
fleet before Rochelle the inhabitants ſhut the gates 
in defiance, refuſing them admittance, till made 
acquainted with the purport of their viſit. 

Buckingham, foiled in all his attempts both 
naval and military as commander in chief, in- 
ſtead of invading Oleron, a fertile and defence- 
leſs iſland, directed his courſe to the iſle of 
Rhe, a place ſtrongly garriſoned and well. fortified 
both by art and nature. Having landed his 
men with conſiderable loſs, he relaxed in his 
operations; and allowed the French - governor 
five days reſpite, during which the fort of St. 
Martin was furniſhed with great ſtore of proviſion, 
and put into a poſture of defence. Beſides, he was 
lo careleſs in guarding the ſea, that the garriſon 
received continual reinforcements, ſo that deſ- 
pairing of being able to reduce it by famine, he 
aſſaulted it without having made any breach, and 
raſhly, as well as cruelly, ſacrificed the lives of 
his ſoldiers. Underſtanding, at length, that a 
body of French troops had ſtolen over in ſmall. 
parties, and landed at Prie, he began to think of a 
retreat, but made it with ſo little judgment, that 
He was the laſt of 
the whole army that embarked: he returned to 
England, after an expedition carried on with 
as much weakneſs and more expence, as it had 
been ſuggeſted by folly and preſumption. The 
lives of the greateſt part of his men were ſacrificed 
to the temerity of a commander, of whom no- 
thing can be ſaid in commendation, but a ſignal 
diſplay of perſonal courage and reſolution. 

A. D. 1628. Theſe important loſſes evident- 


ly reſulting from the king's obſtinate attachment 


to a favourite, added to the former diſguſt of the 
people: they ſaw their liberties encroached on; il- 
legal taxes impoſed; their commerce ruined ; their 
military glory ſtained by two unſucceſsful enter- 
prizes; they apprehended greater calamities from 
perſiſting in a war with two powerful monarchs, 
and all theſe diſtreſsful circumſtances were but 
too juſtly attributed to the obſtinacy of their ſo- 
vereign, in adhering to the councils of Bucking- 


ham, who had given ſo many proofs of incapacity 


for the due diſcharge of the important truſt veſted 
in him by an infatuated king. | 

The ſtate of public affairs was involved in ſuch 
perplexity throughthe mal-adminiſtration ofCharles, 
his miniiter, and partizans, that they were reduced 
to the diſagreeable expedient of calling a parlia- 
ment. To introduce this deſigg on the tapis, 
Sir Robert Cotton, one of Buckingham's depen- 
dants, propoſed that the duke himſelf ſhould be 
the firlt perſon who ſhould mention in council, 
the aſſembling a new parliament ; by which means 
it was imagined, all his former faults would be 
excuſed, and that inſtead of a tyrannical oppreſſor, 
he would be conſidered as the firſt patriot in the 
kingdom. But this plan, like moſt of thoſe pro- 
jected by an infamous junto, fell to the ground, 
being too palpable to eſcape the detection of the 
diſcerning part of both houſes. But this ſcheme 


had no effect, as the view of the leading men in 
both houſes were more rational and profound. 
At the opening of the ſeſſion, notwithſtanding 


the late flagrant violations of the privileges of 
4 R 


the 
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the ſubjects in general, and of parliament in par- 
ticular, in the impriſonment of ſeveral of the 
members, they proceeded with great order and 
decorum, in the grand buſineſs of the nation. 
Charles had given repeated proofs of averſion 
to parliamentary reſtraint in the com 
of arbitrary meaſures, and now openly *and ex- 
plicitly avowed his principles in the following 


part of his ſpeech; * that if they ſhould not do | 


te their duties in contributing to the exigericies of 
ce the ſtate, he muſt, in'diſcharge of his conſcience, 
c uſe thoſe means which Providence had put into 
« his hand, in order to ſecure that prerogative 
de which was endangered by the follies of ſome 
« particular perſons.” This intimation was en- 
forced by the lord-keeper, who, purſuant to his 
majcſty's command, ſubjoined, “ that his majeſty 
ce had choſen the way of parliamentary ſupplies 
« as the fitteſt method; not that he was deſtitute 
cc of others, but becauſe it was moſt agreeable to 
ce his own graciovs diſpoſition; and that if ſuch 
ce means were deferred, neceſſity and the ſword of 


« the enemy might make way to the others.” | 


He concluded with theſe remarkable words, “ Re- 
© member his majefty's admonition; I ſay, re- 
« member it.” 


Theſe ſpeeches, however, though conceived in | 'S 
and ambition were ſuppoſed to have given rig, 


haughty language, and uttered with an air of con- 
fident importance, did not deter the commons from 
entering on the means of redreſſing public griev- 
ances; reſtraining the exerciſe of lawleſs power ; 
fixing the limits of the royal prerogative, and ſe- 
curing the rights and privileges of the people. 
Having diſpatched theſe grand and important 
duties to themſelves in particular, and the body of 
the people in general, as their legal af omar rs 
they proceeded to the buſinefs of the upply, and 1n 
order to convince his majeſty, that they were rea- 
dily diſpoſed to relieve his neceſſities, provided he 
would comply with their juſt demands, they vo- 
ted him five entire ſubſidies; a ſum with which 
Charles declared his entire ſatisfaction, and pro- 
mifed to comply with all their reaſonable requeſts. 

But they wiſely deferred paſſing the ſupply into 
an act, having experienced, in many former inſtau- 
ces, that the moſt liberal grants were not only proſ- 
tituted to unworthy purpoſes, but inſufficient to 
fecure their privileges againſt future invaſions. 
With this proviſo they nominated a committee to 


draw up the form of ſo important a law; they | 


aſpired not, as they declared, to 'any new or un- 
uſual privileges, but only aimed at ſecuring thoſe 
which had been tranſmitted to them from their 
anceſtors: this law they determined to call“ a pe- 
ce tition of right,” thereby intimating, that it con- 
tained only an explanation of their ancient privi- 
teges, not any infringement of royal prerogative or 
acquiſition of new liberties. 


The upper houſe, generally diſpoſed from their 


elevated rank in life to ſupport the prerogative in 


its utmoſt extent, propoſed a more moderate law, 
and recommended the ſame to the conſideration 
of the commons, who reſolutely perſiſting in de- 
fence of © the petition of right,” it paſſed the 
houſe, and only waited the royal aſſent to carry it 
into execution. 

When the king came to the houſe of peers to 
ſettle this important point, he ſent for the com- 
mons, and being ſeated in his chair of ſtate, the 

tition was read before him ; after which he thus 
addreſſed the houſe: © The king willeth, that right 


« be done according to the laws and cuſtoms of 
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laws of his country. 


expedition, but being denied, he had reſigned hy 


| opportunity for wreaking his vengeance on tit 


„1 —— 


che blow, nor obſerved the perfon that gale “ 


| born 
te the realm, and that the ſtatutes be put 
& execution; that his ſubjects may have bog 
to complain of any wrong of oppreſſion con 
© to their juſt rights and liberties, to the drake 
© tion whereof he holds himſelf in conſcie wes 
* much obliged as of his own prerogative I 
the commons, deeming this ſpeech equivocy) 
by no means agreeable to their deſire, returneg 
the houſe, and proceeded to take under congy, , 
tion the caſe of the duke of Buckingham, , I 
they juſtly deemed the author of many grie m 
r which the Fee then laboured. 25 

To protect his favourite from public re 
the king anticipated the N the — | 
by granting them the full import of the petit 
according to its moſt extenſive reference, ang 0 
that purpoſe he came to the houſe and ſtamped r 
with the royal aſſent. As a gratification for ti 
compliance, they immedietely granted a very Yar 
ſubſidy, and having thus balanced account, vi 
his majeſty, continued to carry their reſearches ing 
every abuſe of government. | 

The miniſter Buckingham ſeemed to be the 4; 
termined victim of their wrongs and injuries; ſo 
they unanimouſly reſolved to preſent a remon- 
{trance to his majeſty, recapitulating the national 
grievances and calamities, to which his arrogance 


But Charles, to prevent ſo diſagreeable an addreſt 
from being preſented, prorogued the parliament 
Being now freed for ſome time from the reftraing 
of parhament, Charles turned his attention towards 
foreign wars, in which his efforts were as unſuc- 
ceſsful, as in domeſtic government. 

The reign of the favourite now approached it 
| period, and he fell a ſacrifice to that very paſſion of 
revenge he ſo often gratified in his behaviour and 
conduct towards others. His brother-in-law lord 
Denbigh, having incurred the imputation of con. 
 ardice, in declining to engage the enemy's fleet 
off Rochelle, which he had been ſent to relieve, to 
wipe off this ſtain, Buckingham repaired to Port. 
mouth, where he had equipped a conſiderable u- 
mament, but before he could ſet out on his ex- 
pedition, he met with death from the hands of i 
deſperate aſſaſſin, which, had he ſurvived much 
longer, he would probably have ſuffered from tte 


ö 


2 


It ſeems the duke had been a plied to by on? BW | ü 
Felton, a lieutenant in the navy, for a company 
cated by his captain's having been killed in Jar 


| commiſſion and retired in diſguſt. Watching u 


duke, he followed him to Portſmouth, where hay« 4 { 
ing heard that he had an appointment with ſon? Bt 
gentlemen at a certain houſe, he waited for in 
near the entrance, and as he turned about in the 
paſſage to ſpeak to a colonel in the army, ſtab 

him to the heart with a knife. The duke excl. 
ing, © the villain has killed me,” drew out 1 
knife, and inſtantly expired. No one had perc®"! 


1 E 


t, in the 


near the door, however, was found a ha 4510 
c 


ſide of which was ſewed a paper, inſcrib 
few lines of that remonſtrance of the on p 
which declared Buckingham an enemy to the f 
dom, and containing ſore private reaſons 9 
aſſaſſin for the commiſſion of the fat. *., 
Juded 
the hat belonged to Felton, and in the men 
a perſon without a hat being obſerved . 
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the ſubjects in general, and of parliament in par- 
ticular, in the impriſonment of ſeveral of the 
members, they proceeded with great order and 
decorum, in the grand buſineſs of the nation. 
Charles had given repeated proofs of averſion 
to parliamentary reſtraint in the 8 
of arbitrary meaſures, and now openly and ex- 
plicitly avowed his principles in the following 


part of his ſpeech; * that if they ſhould not do 


te their duties in contributing to the exigencies of 
ce the ſtate, he muſt, in'diſcharge of his conſcience, 
*© uſe thoſe means which Providence had put into 
« his hand, in order to ſecure that prerogative 
e which was endangered by the follies of ſome 
e particular perſons.” This intimation was en- 
forced by the lord-keeper, who, purfuant to his 
majeſty's command, ſubjoined, “ that his majeſty: 
ce had choſen the way of parliamentary ſupplies 
« as the fitteſt method; not that he was deſtitute 
ce of others, but becauſe it was moſt agreeable to 
ce his own gracious diſpoſition; and that if ſuch 
« means were deferred, neceſſity and the ſword of 
« the enemy might make way to the others.” 
He concluded with theſe remarkable words, © Re- 
© member his majefty's admonition; I fay, re- 
« member it.“ 

Theſe ſpeeches, however, though conceived in 
haughty language, and uttered with an air of con- 
fident importance, did not deter the commons from 
entering on the means of redreſſing public griev- 
ances; reſtraining the exerciſe of lawleſs power ; 
fixing the limits of the royal prerogative, and ſe- 
curing the rights and privileges of the people. 


Having diſpatched theſe grand and important 
duties to themſelves in particular, and the body of || 


the people in general, as their legal by org 


they proceeded to the buſinefs of the upply, and 1n | 


order to convince his majeſty, that they were rea- 
dily diſpoſed to relieve his neceffiries, e he 
would comply with their juſt demands, they vo- 
ted him five entire ſubſidies; a ſum with which 
Charles declared his entire ſatisfaction, and pro- 
mifed to comply with all their reaſonable requeſts. 

But they wiſely deferred paſſing the ſupply into 


. . ; 
an act, having experienced, in many former inſtau- | 


ces, that the moſt liberal grants were not only proſ- 
tituted to unworthy purpoſes, but inſufficient to 
fecure their privileges againſt future invaſions. 
With this proviſo they nominated a committee to 
draw up the form of ſo important a law; they 
aſpired not, as they declared, to any new or un- 


_ uſual privileges, but only aimed at ſecuring thoſe 


which had been tranſmitted to them from their 
anceſtors: this law they determined to call © a pe- 
ce tition of right,” thereby intimating, that it con- 
tained only an explanation of their ancient privi- 
leges, not any infringement of royal prerogative or 
acquiſition of new liberties. 

The upper houſe, generally diſpoſed from their 
elevated rank in life to ſupport the prerogative in 
its utmoſt extent, propoſed a more moderate law, 
and recommended the ſame to the conſideration 
of the commons, who reſolutely perſiſting in de- 
fence of © the petition of right,” it paſſed the 
houſe, and only waited the royal affent to carry it 
into execution. 

When the king came to the houſe of peers to 
ſettle this important point, he ſent for the com- 
mons, and being ſeated in his chair of ſtate, the 

tition was read before him ; after which he thus 
addreſſed the houſe: © The king willeth, that right 
« be done according to the laws and cuſtoms of 
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* the realm, and that the ſtatutes be put 
& execution; that his ſubjects may have ri, 
to complain of any wrong of oppreſſion con 
© to their juſt rights and liberties, to the rods 
« tion whereof he holds himſelf in confic. * 
% much obliged as of his own prerogative” 1 
the commons, deeming this ſpeech equivoca 
by no means agreeable to their deſire, returned 
the houſe,” and proceeded to take under conſid 
| tion the caſe of the duke of Buckingham kr 
they juſtly deemed the author of many rieva 
_ which the 3 then laboured. 1 
To protect his favourite from public re 
the king anticipated the and of the — 
by granting them the full import of the petit 
according to its moſt extenſive reference, . 
that purpoſe he came to the houſe and ſtamped 
with the royal aſſent. As a gratification for re 
compliance, they immedierely granted a very a 
ſubſidy, and having thus balanced account; wk 
his majeſty, continued to carry their reſearches into 
every abuſe of government. 

The miniſter Buckingham ſeemed to be the 4; 
termined victim of their wrongs and injuries, for 
they unanimouſly reſolved to -preſent a remon. 
{trance to his majeſty, recapitulating the nations 
grievances and calamities, to which his arroganc 
and ambition were ſuppoſed to have given fit. 

But Charles, to prevent ſo diſagreeable an addr 
from being e prorogued the parliament. 
| Being now freed for ſome time from the reſtraint 
of parliament, Charles turned his attention towards 
foreign wars, in which his efforts were as unkuc. 
ceſsful, as in domeſtic government. 

The reign of the favourite now approached its 
period, and he fell a ſacrifice to that very paſſion of 
revenge he ſo often gratified in his behaviour and 
conduct towards others. His brother-in-law lord 
| Denbigh, having incurred the imputation of cov. 
| ardice, in declining to engage the enemy's fx 

off Rochelle, which he had been ſent to relieve, to 
| wipe off this ſtain, Buckingham repaired to Port 
mouth, where he had equipped a conſiderable u- 
mament, but before he could fet out on his ei- 
pedition, he met with death from the hands of 4 
deſperate aſſaſſin, which, had he ſurvived much 
longer, he would probably have ſuffered from tie 
+ laws of his country. 
| Ir ſeems the duke had been applied to by or 
Felton, a lieutenant in the navy, for a company 
cated by his captain's having been killed in a lat 
expedition, but being denied, he had reſigned is 
' commiſſion and retired in diſguſt. Watching u 
opportunity for wreaking his vengeance on te 
duke, he followed him to Portſmouth, where hays 
ing heard that he had an appointment with ſont 
gentlemen at a certain houſe, he waited for but 
near the entrance, and as he turned about in i 
paſſage to ſpeak to a colonel in the army, [tab 
| him to the heart with a knife. The duke excl 
| ing, © the villain has killed me,” drew of ; 
knife, and inſtantly expired. No one had perc*” 
che blow, nor obſerved the perfon that galt!“ 
near the door, however, was found a hat, in the 
ſide of which was ſewed a paper, inſcribed i 
few lines of that remonſtrance of the o_ a 
| which declared Buckingham an enemy to the ki 
dom, and containing ſome private reaſons 
aſſaſſin for the commiſlion of the fact. 4 
this circumſtance it was naturally concluded | 
the hat belonged to Felton, and in the mel 0 
a perſon without a hat being obſerved my 2 
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4 | the door, there was a genera 
1 re Zr he villain who killed the duke.“ 
replied, with great intrepidity, «rue; I 
WE _:-.” and reſolutely expoſed his naked breaſt to 
2 "fork of the aſſailants, being deſirous to ſave 
=. elf by inſtant death from the diſgrace of a pub- 
Wim -cution; Felton boldly avowed the fact, and 
+3 * aſked at whoſe inſtigation he had committed 
$4  erocious crime, replied, that they need not 
„ A* themſelves about that matter; that the re- 
| Jution was entirely owing to the ſuggeſtions of 
1 own conſcience; that his motives would appear 
e his hat was found; for that apprehending he 
Mould periſh in the attempt, he had there taken 
Fare to explain them. Charles was ſo affected at 
the untimely fate of his favourite, that he com- 
: anded the aſſaſſin to be put to the torture, to ex- 


5 
Nhe man 


3 ort from him a diſcovery of his accomplices, but 


de at length deſiſted from enforcing his mandate, 
n the judges giving their opinion againſt ſuch a 
E roceeding. Thus fell the miniſter Buckingham, 
dy the poniard of reſentment. We will not attempt 
Fo juſtify the act, but would only hold it up as a 
E emento to ſucceeding favourites, in order that 
hey may ſhun his example, leſt they ſhare his 


* 1629. The conqueſt of Rochelle by the 
French, after a fruitleſs attempt of the earl of Lind- 
Gay to relieve it, with other unfortunate incidents, 
could not fail to weaken the King's authority with 
She commons. They accordingly availed them- 
Elves of the ſame, by rectifying many abuſes ec- 
kleſiaſtical and political, but their ſudden proro- 
ation, however, hindered them from biinging the 
Vvatter to a final concluſion. 

Notwithſtanding the late ſpirited behaviour of 
She commons, Sir John Elliot, Valentine, and 
Hollis, were ſummoned to anſwer in the king's 
bench for the pointed remonſtrances they had made 
| 5 houſe, which the miniiters were pleaſed to 
m diſloyal; but refuſing to account in an infe- 
or court for their conduct, as members of a ſu- 
Wpecrior, they were condemned to be impriſoned 
Kin the king's pleaſure, to pay a fine, and to 
give ſecurity for their good behaviour. 

A. D. 1630. Charles having, on every occaſion 

What preſented itſelf, evinced a diſpoſition arbitra- 
in the higheſt degree, repugnant to the very 
enius of Engliſh liberty, and thereby rendered 
imſelf ſo obnoxious to his ſujects and parliament, 
to fruſtrate every attempt to raiſe ſubſidies ade- 
ate to the proſecution of a war with two of the 
oſt powerful potentates in Europe, was reduced 
the neceſſity of concluding a peace on terms 
at reflected no more honour on his arms, than 
e had acquired by his military exploits. 

The negotiation which followed was as frivolous 
Ws fruitleſs. Charles had entered into a private 
rement with Guſtavus Adolphus, king of Swe- 


ended invaſion of Germany; but that he might 
e agappearances with the houſe of Auſtria, he 
WE ployed the marquis of Hamilton to levy the 
oops deſtined for that purpoſe. The Swede, 
Wo cver, did not perform his part of the agree- 
ent, and Charles withdrew his forces, after hav- 


> Oo PR . . * 
gs incurred much expence without gaining either 
ofit or honour. 


© perſon who principally engroſſed the royal 


1 wy on the deceaſe of the late miniſter, was 
4 * diſhop of London, afterwards promoted to 
1 tof Canterbury, a prelate of ſome parts and 


WE, by which he engaged to ſupport him in his 


NNW 
learning, but ſtrongly ſuſpected of an attachment 
to popery. The doctrine of the puritans had now 
made great advances in England, and the king, 
by the advice of biſhop Laud, ſent inſtuctions to 
all the prelates in the kingdom, enjoining them, 
amongſt other things; to take the gtearteſt care 
that no puritan miniſter ſhould be admitted into 
the church; and to diſcover all ſuch teachers as 
ſhould neglect the rites preſcribed by the canons; 
It is therefore no wonder that the puritans con- 
ceived the moſt implacable hatred againſt Laud, 
who, in the end, ſeverely felt the effects of their 
reſentment. The archbiſhop now made great 
and even apparent ſtrides in favour of the Romiſh 
religion; for at his inſtance, when a certain ſum 
was impoſed on each county for the maintenance 
of à regular "militia, compoſitions were openly 
made with Catholics, and their religion became 
a regular part of the revenue. | 

A. D. 1631. Recourſe was now had to methods 
of raiſing money equally oppreſſive to the ſubject, 
7 to trade and commerce, and deſtructive 
of induſtry, The laſt parliament of this king's 
predeceſſor, which aboliſhed monopolies, had made 
an exception in favour of new inventions; and; 
on pretence of theſe, and of eſtabliſhing new com- 
panies and corporations, this grievance was now 
renewed, 

The averſion of Charles to any parliamentary 
reſtraint has been ſtrongly marked in many pre- 
ceding parts of his reign, but in none ſo pointedly 
as 1n the following inſtances: beſides ſome innova- 
tions introduced by the late king, with the council 
of York erected by patent from Henry VIII. 
without conſent or authority of parliament Charles 
had ventured to enlarge its powers, and to inveſt 
it with a kind of civil juriſdiction, which, in ſome 
reſpects, was even diſcretionary. In conſequence 
of this illegal meaſure, all the northern counties 
were deprived of the protection of the common law, 
and ſubjected to an authority which was wholly ar- 
bitrary. The court of Star-chamber was a griev- 
ance no leſs intolerable; it infringed upon the 
privileges of the other courts, impoled the heavieſt 
fines, and inflicted rhe ſevereſt puniſhments beyond 
the uſual courts of juſtice. 

A. D. 1632-3. He allo revived an act of Ed- 
ward II. compelling perſons poſſeſſing twenty 
pounds per annum, of landed property, to appear 
and receive the honour of knighthood. Edward 
VI. and queen Elizabeth, who had employed this 
expedient for raiſing money, had ſummoned only 
thoſe poſſeſſed of forty pounds a year and upwards; 
to receive the honour of knighthood, or compound 
for their neglect; and Charles, without confidering 
the great alteration in the value of money ſince 
this law was enacted, followed the example of thoſe 
monarchs. He appointed commiſſioners for eſta- 
bliſhing the rates of compoſition, and enjoined 
them not to accept of a leſs ſum than the perſon 
would have paid upon a tax of three ſubſidies and 
a half. Theſe arbitrary meaſures met with little 
oppoſition; Sir David Foulis, indeed, was fined five 
thouſand pounds, chiefly becauſe he had perſuaded 
a friend to refuſe compounding with the commiſ- 
ſioners. 55 

Taxes were now levied on various articles of trade, 
manufactures, and domeſtic conveniencies. Com- 
miſſioners were appointed for collecting, and of- 
ficers for receiving the ſame; as if the king was 
as deſirous of ſtripping his ſubjects of their pro- 


perty, as he had been of depriving them —_ 


r 
- * 
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liberty. In ſhort, he evinced throughout the whole 
tenor of his conduct, principles diametrically re- 
pugnant to the true intereſt, welfare, and happi- 
neſs of his ſubjects, and his prevailing foible was 
an implicit deference to the queen, who, being a 
bigot to popery, inſtigated him to meaſures ſubver- 
ſive of the Proteſtant cauſe. 

To further his deſigns in Scotland, the king 
viſited thoſe parts of his dominions in the ſpring, 
accompanied by his court, in order to hold a par- 
liament there, to paſs through the ceremony of his 
coronation, and to eſtabliſh, if poſſible, the Engliſh 
liturgy in that country, The act for regulating 
the habits of clergymen was eaſily paſſed ; but the 


attempt to introduce the liturgy was attended with 


the moſt fatal conſequences. 

Charles, immediately on his return to England, 
preferred his favourite Laud, biſhop of London, to 
the archiepiſcopal ſee of Canterbury, vacant on 
the demiſe of Abbot the late dioceſan. The new- 
ly erected primate procured the ſee of London for 
his friend Juxon, but though he was poſſeſſed of 
many virtues and endowed with a good underſtand- 
ing, his promotion was exceeding dilagreeable to 
the nation. 

A. D. 1634. As Laud determined to maintain 
eccleſiaſtical dignity with great rigour, proſecu- 
tions were commenced, and the ſevereſt puniſh- 
ments inflicted on the ſmalleſt pretences. As an 
inſtance one Prynne, a barriſter of Lincoln's-Inn, 
but a bigotted and even fanatical puritan, having 


compoſed a volume, entitled Hiſtorio Maſtyx, in- 


tended to explode muſical and theatrical diverſions, 
in which were ſome oblique hints on the king and 
queen's encouraging the ſame, he was proſecuted 
in the Star- chamber, condemned to be expelled 
from the bar, to ſtand on the pillory in two places, 
to loſe both his ears, to pay a fine of a thouſand 
pounds to the king, and to be impriſoned during 
life. | | 
Nor was this adminiſtration leſs atten*ive to pe- 
cuniary concerns, for the tax of ſhip money was 


impoſed during the courſe of this year; the firſt | 


writs of that kind had been only directed to ſea- 
port towns, but ſhip money was now levied 
throughout the kingdom, and each county was aſ- 
ſeſſed in a particular ſum, which was afterwards 
exacted from individuals. 

There were many taxes levied at this time both 
reaſonable and neceſſary, and the candid and diſ- 
cerning part of the public did not object to theſe 
taxes conſidered in themſelves, but the mode in 
which they were both firſt paſſed as ſuch, and after- 
wards levied. For theſe being entirely arbitrary, 
by the ſame rule any other tax might be impoſed, 
and moſt perſons conſidered a powerful fleet, though 
very neceſſary, a poor compenſation for their li- 
berties, which were thus ſacrificed in order to ob- 
rain it. 

The higher claſs of people, and particularly the 
courtiers, now imperiouſly lorded it over the reſt 
of their fellow creatures and fellow ſubjects, as is 
always the caſe where deſpotiſm prevails, ; and 
whenever the latter failed in what was ſuppoſed to 
be their duty, they were ſure to be puniſhed with 
the utmoſt ſeverity. One Granville, a private gen- 
tleman, having received an injury from the earl of 
Suffolk, had engaged in a law ſuit with him, and 
in the courſe of the trial, happened to ſay of that 
nobleman, that he was a baſe lord: the evidence 
againſt him was exceeding weak ; yet for this flight 
offence, inſufficiently proved, he was condemned 
by the Star- chamber to pay a fine of eight thou- 
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| foundation of a government, which enjoyed the 


| the difficulty of levying the tax, as it enforce 


ſand pounds; one half to the earl, and the othy 


dared to oppoſe the arbitrary meaſures of the cou 
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to the king. | 

A perſon of the name of Alliſon was alſo ex 
to the ſentence of this oppreſlive and r | 
bunal. He had intimated that the archhiq, * 
Vork inſtigated the king to many meaſures; 
vour of the Catholics, which by the Star.” 
being pronounced defamation, the culprit Wap: 
ten thouſand pounds, obliged to find ſecurit 7 
his good behaviour during life, and to ſtand 2 ir 
pillory at Weſtminſter, and in three different 8 > 
of England. "Theſe inſtances are adduced * 
monſtrate the baneſul influence of power perye * 
through the prevalence of ambitious and binn 
principles, when veſted in the hands of a 
wicked men. Nothing can be more injuriou . 
ſociety, or deſtructive of the good order td 
vernment, as appears from the fatal conſeque 
which terminated this reign. 5 

A. D. 1635. Amidſt theſe deſpotic mexfure 
the king found leiſure to attend to the nayal (x, 
of the kingdom, and ſent a fleet under the 9 
mand of the earl of Northumberland to ſeize the 
Dutch fiſhing veſſels which annoyed the Brit 
coaſt, Through this meaſure the Hollanders were 
obliged to purchaſe a licence for this ſeaſon, by pay 
ing the ſum of thirty thouſand pounds, , 

A. D. 1636. This ſquadron was ſent the fol 
lowing year to clear the channel and coaſts of 
ſwarm of piratical adventurers, which had long in- 
feſted the ſame to the interruption of commerceand 
diminution of the revenue. The Star-chamber be- 
nalties were alſo again enforced aginſt ſeveral indi- 
viduals, who dared to oppoſe the arbitrary meaſures, 
of a deſpotic government. 

A. D. 1637. Religious perſecution began 9 
break out with ſuch violerice, that numbers of Pro- 
teſtants, and particularly thoſe of the ſect of Pu- 
ritans emigrated to America, and there laid the 


molt perfect liberty civil and eccleſiaſtical, Toens 
force the ſhip-money tax, whenever he was di- 
poſed to gratify his own caprice, Charles obtained 
from a corrupt bench. of judges, a declaration, 
that in caſe of neceſſity, the king might, by his 
own authority, levy that tax; and that he was tie 
ſole judge of that neceſſity. 

This proceeding in a great meaſure obyiated 


ſubmiſſion ; one man, however, was found amid 
a torrent of oppreſſion and corruption, who nobly 


and to ſtand up in defence of the laws and liber- 
ties of his country. 
John Hampden, immortalized in the page d 
hiſtory, having been rated at twenty ſhillings for 
an eſtate he poſſeſſed, determined, rather that 
comply with 55 illegal an impoſition, to ti) ths 
event of a legal proſecution, and expoſe him 
to all the reſentment and indignation of the ct 
The caſe was / argued during twelve days 1 te 
exchequer chamber before all the judges9 Eng: 
land, and the people beheld with the utmoſt 2, 
iety every ſtep of a trial, which though it _ 
to relate meerly to a private perſon, was '0T er 
to decide the fate of national liberty. , , 
After many and long debates, the prejudic 2 
proſtituted judges, notwithſtanding the cron | 
yers had nothing in the end to oppoſe to * 
ings of Hampden's council, gave ſentence . 41 
him by a considerable majority; howcvct,! . * 
tinguiſhed patriot, though ke failed in — | 
particular point, laid the foundation of that io 
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it of oppoſition, 
ot wh 190 progreſs of tyranny, that v 
oerwhelm the civil and religious riglits 


which at length ſtemmed 
that was ready to 
and liber- 


ain. 
. pu bar juſtice to record, that Scotland nobly 
. icnſtood the deſpotic meaſures of Charles and his 
& | © rannical court. . The preſent king was deſirous 
be 'f completing the work that his father had begun, 
ing Which was to reduce the Scottiſh church to perfect 
1 for onformity with the Engliſh, and to effect that de- 
\ the gn, be propoſed to encreaſe both the numbers 
Owns "1 authority of epiſcopal dignitaries. With this 
) Ge. er the liturgy was literally copied from that of 
neh, WW: oo1and, and tranſmitted to che clergy at Edin- 
tray WMburgh, with . to begin the uſe of it with all 
ak 0 | jent ſpeed. 
us h Wees of the royal mandate, on Eaſter- 
f go⸗ ay, the time appointed by proclamation, the dean 
encez Lf Edinburgh, in the cathedral church of St. Giles, 
began the ſervice, the biſhop himſelf and the mem- 
ſures, ders of the privy council being preſent ; but he was 
al (iv: con interrupted by the populace, who exclaimed 
Com & a pope ! a pope ! an antichriſt ! ſtone him.“ As 
ze the is tumult prevented the continuation of the ſer- 
Britiſh ice, the biſhop mounted the pulpit in order to 
rs were Pppeaſe the multitude, who were ſo incenſed that 
by pyy- bey threw ſtools at him, inſulted the council, and 
WS. was with the utmoſt difficulty that the magiſ- 
the fol- ates were able to expel them, and to ſhut the 
its of a horch doors againſt them. 
long n- Notwithſtanding this tumult, and the repreſen- 
erceand tion of the primate of Scotland, a man eminent 
ber pe- Wor his learning and candour, who, together with 
ral indi Me lord treaſurer, repaired to London to diſſuade 
meaſures, ee king from the purſuit of ſo unpopular a mea- 
ure, he obſtinately perſiſted in his reſolution 
began 0 WS introducing his liturgy into Scotland, and iſſued 
s of Pro- WS proclamation, in which he pardoned all paſt of- 
of Pu- Wenccs, and exhorted all people to be more ſub- 
laid the Wiſlive for the future, and to receive peaceably 
ore tne et form of worſhip which he was pleaſed to pre- 
. Ton rie. 
Was dl. According to the intimation Charles received 
s obtained em the primate and lord treaſurer, this proclama- 
eclaration, en was inſtantly oppoſed by a public proteſtation, 
ht, by "1s reſented by the earl of Hume and lord Lindfay ; 
ie was tit BW this was the firſt time that perſons of quality 
| Wpeared to countenance the proceedings of the 
> obviatel People. The ſpirit of diſcontent, which had been 
t enforced WW:dually ſpreading among all ranks of men, now 
und amidt Wazed out at once. Four tables, as they were 
who nobly led. were eſtabliſhed in Edinburgh; one was 
f the couth Wnpoled of nobility, another of gentry, a third 
and lib: Wl miniſters, a fourth of burgeſſes z and among the 
BE: 2 their acts was the production of the cove- 
EC P — , 
illings Fe be tenour of this memorable covenant was a 
ather | 


to try the 4 1 
ſe humſel | 
the cout. 
lays in the 
es of Lag: 
tmoſt aul. 
it ſeemed 
as for ect 


ocral agreement confirmed by 
o aſſiſt each other, 


ei rcligion, againſt all innovations, 
= whatſoever. 

| borts, 
bonner into 8 
E With the c 
cant hoy] 
I fered to ſuſp 

the ple 


1 7 could be introduc 
ice 389 =_ anſwer to this 


8 Ovenanters. 
ejudiced 0f 


-rowWNn law 


” propoſal, they plainly told 

I, = bo — that, as they had engaged in a ge- 
f —_ 3 | 2 to defend their civil and rehgi- 
N { 0 * | 
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emn abjuration of the ſupremacy, doctrines, ce- 

onies and tenets of the church of Rome, and 
oath of the par- 
and concur in the defence 
or oppo- 


Y. 1638. Charles, alarmed at theſe ſtrenuous 

{ent the marquis of Hamilton as his com- 
cotland, and impowered him to 
He inſiſted that the 
4 be renounced and aboliſhed, and 
end the canons and the liturgy, until 
cd in a fair and legal man- 
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| ous liberties, they were fully determined to hazard 
their lives and fortunes in ſupport of ſo good a 
cauſe. Hamilton, finding all his attempts ineffec- 
tual, returned to London, and was immediately 
ſent back with more ſatisfactory offers. The kin 
therefore from compulſion agreed to diſpenſe with 
divers ceremonies and forms, which he found to 
be highly obnoxious to the kingdom, and as a 
_— of his conciliatory diſpoſition, empowered 
is commiſſioner to convoke firſt an aſſembly, and 
then a parliament, when every public grievance 

might be redreſſed. 

Theſe conceſſions, however, on the part of the 
king, were very far from being ſatisfactory to the 
covenanters, who had entered into an agreement 
to convoke a general aſſembly even without the 
king's permiſſion. By an order of the tables, 
whoſe authority was ſupreme, an elder from every 
pariſh was empowered to attend the preſbytery, and 
to vote in the choice both of the commiſſioners 
and miniſters, who ſhould be ſent to the afſembly ; 
and to every commiſſioner four lay-aſſeſſors were 
aſſigned, who, though they could have no vote, 
might interpoſe with their council and authority in 
the aſſembly. 

To fruſtrate every effort that had been uſed to 
introduce the hierarchy, and confirm their reli- 
gious rights and privileges, acts were paſſed by the 
aſſembly convened at Glaſgow, not only condemn- 
ing the hturgy, canons, high commiſſion, excom- 
municating fourteen biſhops, and abjuring epiſco- 
pal government, but even annulling the ſubſcrip- 
tion of ſuch as had ſigned the confeſſion of faith 
according to the king's order, and to defend and 
ſupport thefe reſolutions by force of arms, if it 
ſhould be found neceſſary ; military bodies were 
raiſed amongſt the vaſſals and dependants of ſeveral 
noblemen, who had embarked in the deſign. 

A. D. 1639. The king incenſed at theſe bold 
attempts of the Scottiſh male-contents, determined 

at once to reduce them to obedience and confor- 
| mity ; and with that view fitted out a fleet, conſiſt- 
ing of ſixteen ſail of large ſhips, and conferred 
the command on the marquis of Hamilton, with 
orders to fail to the frith of Forth, and make a di- 
41 verſion among the forces of the enemy. The army 

amounted to twenty thouſand foot and three thou- 
ſand horſe, and was conducted by the earl of Arun- 
del, a nobleman of great family, but dit!inguiſhed 
neither for his military or political talents. The 
Scottiſh army in point of infantry was equal to that 
of the king's, but inferior in cavalry ; the officers 
had more experience, and the ſoldiers were fired 
with the proſpect of throwing off the yoke the king 
was deſirous of impoling upon them. a 

Previouſly, however, to the actual commence- 
ment of hoſtilities, ſome of the more moderate 
and prudent of the leaders ſuggeſted the pro- 
priety of a dutiful addreſs to the king, praying 
for admittance to a treaty. Charles, influenced by 
ſome unſucceſsful attempts lately made by one of 
his generals, aſſented, ſo that a pacification was 
concluded, in which it was agreed, that within 
eight and forty hours, the Scots ſhould diſband 
their forces ; that the king's forts ſhould be re- 
ſtored to him; his authority acknowledged, and 
a general aſſembly and parliament be forthwith 
ſummoned, in order to compromiſe all differ- 
ences. LEES 

But the reſult of this temporary pacification by 
no means anſwered the expetations of the king; 
for a general aſſembly having been convened at 


* 
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Edinburgh, they then declared epiſcopacy to be 
8 


unlaw- 
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unlawful in the church of Scotland; repteſented 
the liturgy and canons as popiſh inſtitutions; and 
affirmed the high commiſſion to be a ſtretch of 
tyranny. The parliament which met after the 
aſſembly, laid claim to ſeveral pretenſions, which 
tended itill farther to abridge the power of the 
crown; and on account of theſe claims, hoſtilities 
were re-commenced, with great advantages on the 
ſide of the covenanters, and infinite diſadvantages 
on that of the king. 
Charles, on the ſettling of che late treaty, had, 
from the reduced ſtate of the public finances, been 
under an indiſpenſable neceſſity of diſbanding his 
forces; while the coveaanters, ſenſible that their 
pretenſions would ſoon occaſion a freſh rupture, 
took care, in diſmiſſing their troops, to preſerve 
nothing but the appearance of peace. The officers 
were ordered to be ready on the firſt warning ; the 
ſoldiers had the ſame charge; and the religious 
zeal which poſſeſſed all ranks of men made them 
flock to their ſtandards as ſoon as the ſignal was 
given. 
Such was the alarming ſituation of affairs in 
Scotland, that Charles was again compelled, though 
with the utmoſt difficulty, to make military pre- 
arations, in order to oppoſe the male- contents. 
Bur being conſcious of the exhauſted ſtare of his 
exchequer, and conſequently of his inability to 
ſupport the expences of the ſame, recourle was 
had to the only expedient, of ſummoning a parlia- 
ment to raiſe the neceſſary ſupplies, 
A. D. 1640. Charles having received private 
intelligence, that the male- contents had ſolicit- 
ed the aſſiſtance of the French king, and partly 
repenting of the conceſſions he had made to the 
Scots, as well as offended at their late pretenſions, 
embraced this opportunity of breaking with them. 
He had committed to the Tower the lord Loudon, 
commiſſioner from the covenanters, one of the 
perſons who had ſubſcribed a treaſonable letter; 
and he now laid the matter before parliament, 
whom he hoped to inflame by the indignity, and 
alarm by the danger of this application to a fo- 
reign power. But all that he could urge had no 
effect on the commons, ſo that the king went to 
the houſe of peers, and entreated their good offices 
in his behalf with the other houſe. The peers 
complied with his requeſt, but the commons, ſtil] 

erſiſting in their reſolution of humbling an 
ee ſovereign, voted the interpoſition of the 
lords to be a breach of privilege; ſo that Charles, 
provoked at their are N and dreading 
the conſequences of their future, diſſolved che par- 
liament. Various cauſes concurred at this time to 
inflame the minds of the people, and excite com- 
motions in the ſouthern as well as northern parts of 
the king's dominions. The introduction of the 
pope's agent in a public capacity, at the inſtance 
of the queen, an avowed abettor of the Catholic 
religion, gave ſingular offence, and irritated the 
male- contents to a more vigorous exertion than 
ever, inſomuch that the king, after divers meaſures 
had been purſued, and many difficulties encoun- 
tered, aſſembled an army, amounting to nine 
thouſand foot and two thouſand horſe. The earl 
of Northumberland was appointed commander in | 
chief, the earl of Stafford acted as lieutenant ge- 
neral, and lord Conway was general of the horſe. 

The Scots, whoſe army was always held in readi- 

neſs, had already advanced to the borders of Eng- 

land, and were encamped at Newburn, about 
four miles from Newcaſtle. The lord Conway 
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tore his majeſty. Charles, ſeeing no o 
. » th 
of ſtopping their progreſs, than by —_ 
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on the other ſide, in order to defend the ford 
the Scots determined to force a Paſſage de 
after ſome oppoſition, they effected, and G 
ſeſſion of Newcaſtle, Conway having retired le. 
precipitation to Durham. "ig 
With the advice of ſome prudent leader 
Scots diſpatched meſſengers to the king Ar | 
arrived at York, humbly to entreat admiſſior , 
his preſence, in order to lay their complains h. 


with their propoſals, agreed to a treaty, and 3 


pointed ſixteen Engliſh noblemen to conf 


; ; WI 
eleven Scottiſh commiſſioners at Rippon. Burg Z 
that was done upon this occaſion, was the * '4 
preliminary articles, providing for the meim f 
” ' 


nance of the Scottiſh army, and reviving the co 
merce which uſed to ſubſiſt between the two Ky 
tions, 1 
In order to expedite the deſign of this cn 
or rather negotiation, it was transferred tn Long, 5 
and ordered to be laid before parliament, The 
commons attended moſt cordially to all public 
grievances, but the principal objects of their te. | 
ſentment were archbiſhop Laud, and the ea; gf Noe 
Stafford, whom they impeached of high trcaſn : 
and committed to the cuſtody of the uſher ct the 
black rod; and in a few days the latter was ſent 


to the Tower. The Scottiſh commiſſioncrs, ww er 
acted in concert with the puritan party, imyeaches Wl 
Laud, archbiſhop of Canterbury, taxing him with on 
being the cauſe of all the troubles in gland ad in: 
Scotland, and exciting a war between his majeſty Won. 
and his ſubjects, for which the commons conic. Win 
ted him to the Tower. Wins 

The lord keeper Finch, who from bis abetting 00 
arbitrary meaſures had rendered himſelf extremely Ith | 
unpopular and was in danger of impeachment, AW mi 
ſecretly withdrew, and took refuge in Holland, ceſſ 
Theſe ſtrenuous exertions of the repreſentatives of ls 
the people, in defence of their rights againlt the 


invaſion of deſpotiſm, produced a viſible declew- oon 
ſion in the intereſt of the king's party, which, ad- 
ded to the popular clamour, diſpoſed him to wih 
for an accommodation, The committee for ex- 


amining the rights of the ſubject was ordered ta h gr 
draw up impeachments againſt lord keeper Finch, mi 
and the reſt of the judges, concerning the Jui. Inſt } 
ditions of eccleſiaſtical courts, and the court of 


admiralty, as well as their own illcgal proceedings. ey 

In the courſe of a parliamentary :nvelt:gation pht | 
into the public grievances, as well as i::{ringements prep 
on religious liberty, ſo many enormous inſtances Uo d 
of the arbitrary proceedings of the courts of high beat 
commiſſion in the provinces of Canterbury and nd, 


York appeared, that the commons appointed com 
miſſioners to examine into the ſame. | | 
A. D. 1641. Alarmed at theſe meaſures, the In t] 
king went to the houſe of peers, where 11 
ſpeech he recommended diſpatch, in providing for 
the maintenance of the fleet and army, and obſerved 
the diſtinction between reforming and altert alt 
the government. The upper houſe would by 
no means accede to the expulſion of thc pre ap 
lates from their ſeats in the grand aſſembly; ® * 
that it was oppoſed by a great majority. I c uin; 


mons, however, to ſhew how little che) Were 
to the peers 


8 . aſe at! 
nine reaſons for excluding the b1i{t:0p from po a Alc 
liament, and in a few days afterwards, on 1 * 
voted that the prelates ſhould be mane the ral ; 

8 * - ” Upon [11 5 
their right to ſit in parliament. bein gen F? 


pI 


with a body of four thouſand men had intrenched | 
4 , 


that 4 
commons paſſed a vote importing, chapich 
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ers prebendaries, chanters, canons, and their 
du Web af" ſhould be totally ſuppreſſed, and their re- 


bY - officers, 


pol. enues employed in the encouragement of ſcience, 


| dable uſes, | 
dich and other "I by the ſucceſs of their attempts, 


= Encourage 2 a 

bindicaten of the religious rights of their con- 
dhe 3  acnts the commons turned their attention to 
* ne he nation. As the levyin 
in ee civil intereſts of t ying 


s be ee duties of tonnage and poundage, without con- 
ech Fat of arliament, and even encreaſing them at 
985 Peaſure, was repugnant to the very genius of a 
d 10 e government, where the people, by their con- 
| = tional privileges, cannot be taxed but by their 
ng Wn conſent; ſuch encroachments, therefore, could 
4 uar- 
gnin Jo longer be endured by the then vigilant guar 

"> ns of libert 

halte. ians ot Uberty. . | nere 
co e bill, by which theſe duties were granted to the 
be 2 Wing, the commons aflerted, in the moſt clear and 


4 
* 


L 


nk 


erence el g 
+11, WS afuming it: and in order to put the matter be- 
I 


e ond all controverſy, they voted thefe duties only 
-ublic wo months, and reſerved to themſelves the 
ele" Wower of renewing the grant, as they from time to 
earl of We ſhould deem expedient. 

treaſon Such was the urgent ſituation of affairs, that the 
of the Wing was under a neceſſit of paſſing even this 
-1 ſn; , which deprived him of ſuch a large and con- 
„ % crable branch of his revenue. The next mea- 
Je purſued by this very ſpirited houſe of com- 
ons, was to draw up a bill for triennial par- 
vents; to which his majeſty alſo ſubjoined his 
nature, from the ſame motives as had influenced 
Wm to ſuch compliant behaviour in divers late in- 
Wnces, However, he obtained the hearty thanks 
boch houſes, and the whole nation reſounded 
Ith ſhouts of joy and exultation.” As a change 
miniſters as well as meaſures was now deemed 
Wecelſary, the king admitted into his council the 
ls of Hertford, Bedford, Eſſex, Briſtol, and 
Warwick; the lords Say, Kimbolton, and Saville. 
on, biſhop of London, and friend of Laud, re- 
ned the poſt of - treaſurer ; and Oliver St. John 
appointed ſolicitor-general. 

In the mean time, the lower houſe proceeded 
u great rigour againſt the earl of Stafford. A 
mittee was choſen to prepare the charges a- 
Inſt him; authorized to examine witneſſes, and 
pers touching any part of the earl's conduct. 
ey alſo took an oath of ſecrecy, that the earl 
pit be perplexed in ſolving their enquiries, and 
preparing for his defence. 
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inſtances Lo deprive him of the affiſtance of a powerful 
ts of high beate, Sir George Ratcliff, the earl's intimate 
bury and nd, was accuſed of high-treaſon, brought over 


lreland, and thrown into priſon. The Iriſh 
commons ſent over a committee to aſ- 
n the proſecution of Stafford, againſt whom 
[ were highly incenſed ; and indeed, the whole 
on Was bent on his deftruction. Eight and 
#4 icky of Impeachment were preferred 
* a charging him with having been the 
an die war in Scotland; levying an army of 
IT 2 enſlave the kingdom, and adviſing 
nd 3 an abſolute government on 
"hs tne conſtitution, The earl behaved 
Ta 2 my compoſure; his defence was 
"ak, rn - He acquitred himſelf of every 
Nee or tew inſtances of indiſcretion, 

ok * is liable, i i 
rl, win ro prejudice which prevailed in 
| Me members of the houſe of com- 


nted com 


Cares, the 
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In the preamble, therefore, to 


Wes terms, their own right to beſtow this gift, 
W. to deprive the crown of all independent title 
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f. 
though they could not find juſt cauſe for proſe- 
cution, they were reſolutely bent on his deſtruc- 
tion. Wich this view, young Vane pretended he 
had found ſome papers by accident in his father's 
cloſer, and as they were thought to bear teſtimony 
againſt the eat], his accuſers next day read them 
openly at his trial: they were intituled, No dan- 

er of war with Scotland if offenſive; not defen« 
ive. The earl in his defence obſetved; that it 
was hard to be proſecuted for giving his opinion; 
After he had anſwered the different articles of im- 
peachment, which were enforced with all the vi- 
rulence of malice, and energy of elocution, he 
directed his diſcourſe to his children, and then to 
the lords preſent, with ſuch grace and elegance; 
that the audience (except a few hardened wretches) 
were deeply affected with his hapleſs fate. 

To mitigate the rigour of ſuch proceedings 
againſt the earl, the king in his ſpeech to the par- 
lament, after having aſfured them that Stafford 
ſhould never more be admitted into his councils, 
or any public poſt of government, requeſted that 
they would treat him with juſtice and lenity, 
The earl and his council produced ſuch weighty 
arguments in his defence, that the commons ſaw 
no proſpect of his deſtruction but by a bill of at- 
tainder, which paſſed the houſe after a long de- 
bate, and was immediately ſent to the houſe of lords, 

To compleat their deſign againſt Stafford, a 
bill was brought in for the porpoſe of continuing 
the ſeſſion of this parliament, which ſhould not bg 
prorogued or diffolved without the conſent of 
both houſes, until the grievances ſhould be re- 
drefled. A majority of the peers voted the earl 
of Stafford guilty of high treaſon. This circum- 
ſtance affected the king in the moſt ſenſible man- 
ner; his counſellors adviſed him to give up the 
earl, in order to appeaſe the enraged people. 
Stafford himſelf, in a letter, gallantly exhorted his 
majeſty to ſacrifice him to a reconciliation with his 
ſubjects. The queen, who was no friend to the 
ear], uſed all her influence with the king to make 
him comply with inceſſant importuniries, ſo that 
at length he conſented to their requeſt. Stafford, 
when he found that his ſovercign had conſented to 
his death, exclaimed with a ſtart of ſurprize and 
aſtoniſhment, © Pur not your truſt in princes, nor 
ce in the ſons of men; for in them there is no 
« ſalvation,” The king, filled with compun@ion 
for his late conduct towards the unfortunate earl, 
addreſſed the peers in the ſtrongeſt terms, to re- 
commend to the houſe of commons a mitigation 
of his ſentence; but the repreſentation of his ma- 
zeſty was without effect, the commons: obſtinately 
perſiſting in their reſolution, 

The day of execution being fixed for the twelfth 
of May, on Tower-Hill, the earl appeared on the 
ſcaffold with that ſerenity, which is the attendant 
on true courage and conſcious innocence; obſerv- 
ing, that a reformation begun with the ſhedding 
of innocent blood could nor have a happy iſſue. 
Having bid a final adieu to his brother and iriends, 
who attended him, and ſent a bleſſing to his near 
relations, who were abſent; “ And now, ſaid he, 
« ] have nigh done; one ſtroke will make my 
« wife a widow, my dear children fatherleſs, de- 
« prive my poor ſervants of an indlulgent maſter, 
« and ſeparate me from my. affectionate brother 
« and all my friends.” In preparing himſelf for 
the block; I thank God (added he) that 1 am 
« no way afraid of death, nor am daunted with 
« any terrors; but can reſigu a weary lite with the 


* Wink this. 
SUM this unfortunate nobleman, that 


2. utmoſt compoſure. q 
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illuſtrious Thomas Wentworth, earl of Stafford, 1 
nobleman poſſeſſed of many amiable and recom- 
mendatory qualifications, but unhappily attached 
to ſuch principles as incurred the reſentment of 
the nation, and thereby brought him to a pre- 
mature death. The king apprehended the moſt 
alarming conſequences from the fate of Stafford, 
inferring, that thoſe very men who had been ac- 
ceſſary to the ſame, would perſiſt in their, violent 
meaſures. This produced in him an immediate 
Attention to every propoſal the parliament then 
thought proper to make; nor did they fail to avail 
themſelves of ſo favourable an opportunity, for by 
one ſtroke they ſuppreſſed all the taxes the king 
had heretofore impoſed; carried up an accuſation 
to the lords againſt thirteen biſhops, who had aſ- 
ſiſted the king, in levying money contrary to Jaw ; 
and abvliſhed the high commiſſion. , Lord Digby, 
ſon to the earl of Briſtol, who had ſignalized him- | 
ſelf in vindication of Stafford againſt his moſt 

owerful opponents, was not only called up to the 
bale of peers, but honoured with particular tokens 
of royal favour and approbation. | 

Though the king was ſo circumſtanced as to 
comply with almoſt every requiſition of parlia- 
ment, he peremptorily refuſed to diſband the Iriſh 
army ; alledging, that he had engaged to ſend a 
body of four thouſand men into the Spaniſh, fer- | 
vice, and could not violate his honour. But no 
maſters of veſſels would venture on the tranſport- 
ing troops into foreign parts; the commons hav- 
ing publiſhed a declaration that any perſon con- 
cerned in ſuch tranſportation, ſhould be deemed an 
enemy to the ſtate; and thus his majeſty's inten- 
tions were fruſtrated. 

In conſequence of the diſputes which had long 
ſubſiſted between his majeſty and his Scotiſh ſub- 
jets being ſettled through the concluſion of a 
treaty, their parliament reſumed buſineſs, and the 
king ſignified his pleaſure of aſſiſting at it in per- 
ſon. But the commons of England interpoſed 
their authority, and appointed a committee to at- 
tend him to Scotland, on pretence of conferring 
with the Scotiſh parliament, but in reality to in- 
ſpe& the king's conduct. They then adjourned 
from the ninth of September, till the twentieth of 
October. | 

Purſuant to this reſolution, the king attended by 
the duke of Richmond, the marquis of Hamilton, 
and the lord Willoughby, arrived at Edinburgh, 
where he found it convenient to acquieſce in every 
thing that the Scottiſh parliament propoſed. In 
order to acquire popularity in that nation, he pro- 
moted the earl of Argyle to thedignity of a marquis, 
Loudon to an earldom, and general Leſley was 
created earl of Leven. A law was enacted to pre- 
vent foreigners from being created peers of Scot- 
land, unleſs they poſſeſſed eſtates in that kingdom, 
Argyle and Hamilton, having conceived a ſuſpi- 
cion that the earl of Crawford, and others, 1n- 
tended to murder them, left the parliament ab- 
ruptly, and withdrew into the country. 

The parliament of England, who had fo ſtrenu- 
ouſly excrted themſelves in the cauſe of religious 
liberty, ſuſpecting from ſome late e that 
the Catholics of Scotland had formed a conſpirac 
againſt them, to protect their perſons from och 
attempts, obtained a guard by order of the earl of | 
Eſſex, whom the king had appointed generaliſſimo, 
to attend the avenues of both houſes, ducing the 


time of their coming and going from thence. 
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So finiſhed this precartous ſtate of exiſtence the 


| and More repaired to Dublin, with a la- 
| of their confederates, intending to attack t 


| revealing the ſecret, the Fade and 
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ful ſcenes of rapine and ſlaughter. 


ment of the Proteſtant cauſe, had, it ſe 


in the ſervice, amounted to fix thouſand, but fix 


veſt the city of Dublin; and in order to encourage 


| themſelves the title of the queen's army; nay, to 


ſuppreſs this dan 
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While his majeſty. was employed in [reg af 
With dees 
" Net The old 
herents to the Romiſh religion, ſince the Fa. 
dvance, 
treated with ſome degree of rigour, relpech 
forms and ceremonies of their worſhip. Am the 
by their prieſts, they reſolved to riſe through. 
all the provinces in one day, and attack che P. 
gliſh ſettlements, and it was agreed, that N : 
of Dublin ſhould be ſurprized by lord Mao 
Sir Roger More, two of the leaders of the | 4. 


f Fan: 
Matters having been duly concerted, Tee: 


8e body 
he caſt] 
a Proteſtan, 
Council tog. 
ſhelter in the city, and reinforced the _ 
Maguire was taken, but More eſcaped. | 
Ihe fate of the inſurgents in Dublin did a 
intimidate the inhabitants of other parts from pm. 
ſecuting their deſign; for a rebellion broke © 
G e e after in Ulſter, where the horrid mat 
ſacre that followed ſurpaſſes conception, and 8 
not be deſcribed without thrilling the hum 
breaſt, During the ſpace of three months only 
no leſs than forty thouſand fell victims to ſuper. 
ſition and bigotry. The roads were crowded with 
ſpectacles of horror; men, women, and children 
were driven naked into the fields, to periſh with 
cold and hunger; and more than ſavage barbariy 
exaſperated beyond all feeling, by religious phren- 
2), left its dreadful tracts throughout the orexter 
part of the nation. The juſtices aſſembled all the 
troops that were not already furrounded by the 
rebels, and thoſe, together with ſuch à inliſted 


je 
in Scotland, iy was received of a 
ous inſurrection in Ireland, attended 


in the morning. But O' Connolly, 


hundred were routed and put to the ſword, in thei 
attempt to relieve the tower of Tredagh, which 
was beſieged by the natives. 

An army of twenty thouſand rebels, under the 
command of lord Goſmanſtone, threatened to u. 


the people to repair to their ſtandard, aſſumcd to 


cover the pretence with the ſemblance of autio- 
rity, they affixed the ſeal torn from the royal pt- 
tent of a general officer they had murdere, to 1 
commiſſion, and preſented the ſame as duly ſigned 
and ſtamped. 

His majeſty having applied by meſſage to tt 
Engliſh parliament for a grant, to enable him {0 

erous rebellion, the commons 
with the conſent of the upper houſe, borrowed fi 
thouſand pounds of the city of London, for tit 
relief of Ireland. They alſo voted that two but 
dred thouſand pounds ſhould be raifed and tran 
ported into that country, that a magazine of a 
and ammunition ſhould be eſtabliſhed at Chee 
for the uſe of Dublin, and the ammunition at CA. 
liſle be ſent to Carrickfergus. 

But in all theſe meaſures the common 
particular regard to the preſervation of the! 
ſuperior importance, and the ſecurity „ 
property and rights, in caſe of commotions BY 
apprehended in England, in conſequence aA 
rebellion of Ireland. By engrofling the mau 
ment of the war, they acquired an aſcend" !; a 
army; they levied Money under pretence 4 : 
Iriſh expedition, but received it for pu” Þ 
which they were more deeply intereſted; ©") 4 
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; from the king's magazines, but preſerved 
* with a ſecret intention of employing them 
a ainſt their ſovereign, and voted and paſſed every 
* they deemed neceſſary for the promotion of 
ob ſchemes and deſigns. : X 
Reſolved to curtail prerogative as much as poſ- 
able, the commons drew up a remonſtrance re- 
lete with the utmoſt virulent malignity againſt 
the king's adminiſtration, ſince the commence- 
ment of his reign, and even from every accident 
chat roceeded from the uncertain chance of war. 
Charles, however, met with a moſt favourable re- 
ception from the public on his return from Scot- 
and, and entered London amidſt the univerſal 
plaudits of the people. Sir Richard Gournay, 
ord- mayor of London, a man of merit and in- 
fvence, had promoted theſe favourable diſpoſi- 
tions, and prevailed on the populace to give the 
king theſe tokens of their duty and allegiance, 
But the complacency ariſing from theſe tokens 
of public eſteem was but of ſhort duration, for 
his mind was ruffled and embarraſſed by a remon- 
france and petition preſented from the commons 
relative to the inſurrection in Ireland.- To preſerve 
moderation in their meaſures, he anſwered the one 


declaration as to the other; but neither produced 
any favourable effect. He alſo recommended diſ- 
patch in the relief of Ireland, and deſired they 
would appoint commiſſioners to treat with the two 
Scottiſh noblemen, deputed by the parliament of 
that kingdom to receive their propoſals, touching 
the fuccours to be ſent from thence to Ireland. 
A committee was immediately appointed for that 
purpoſe. | 

The infurgents of Ireland having, in a memo- 
rial rep. to the juſtices, demanded liberty of 
conſcience, and a toleration of the Romiſh religion 
in that kingdom, it was determined, by a majo- 
rity of both houſes, to put an abſolute negative 
upon ſuch demand, as incompatible with the ge- 
neral intereſt of his majeſty's ſubjects. At this 
ume multitudes of people crouded towards Weſt- 
minſter, and abuſed the.prelates and ſuch lords as 
adhered to the court. The peers drew up a decla- 
ration. againſt theſe tumults, and ſent it to the 
other houſe, but they paid no regard to it. 

During the tumults and riots which prevailed 
a this time in London, many apprentices being 
apprehended and committed to priſon, were imme- 
lately reſtored to their freedom; by an order of 
the commons. Hence aroſe the appellation of 
Round Heads, on account of the cropt hair worn 
by the apprentices, who, in return, gave their an- 
ugoniſts the name of Cavaliers. 
Anarchy and confuſion now univerſally prevail- 
ng, it is not to be wondered that a licentious and 
uſſolute mob availed themſelves of the ſame, to 
make wanton depredations in defiance of law, ju- 

ice, and every tie civil and ſacred. No ſteps 

ing taken to reduce the people to order, and 

r. Pym being requeſted to uſe his influence for 
* purpoſe, he replied, © God forbid that people 


20 be hindered from obtaining their juſt de- 
5. 
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A proteſt having been preſented to the king by 
melve prelates afſembled at the palace of the arch- 
mop of York, ſetting forth the inſults and in- 
nies offered them in their attendance on their 

ui in parliament, and declaring againſt all tran- 

ons which might paſs there during their ab- 
nee, it was, by the upper houſe, laid before the 


Wmons, who immediately preferred an impeach- 
9, 4 2. 
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in general but reſpectable terms, and publiſhed a | 
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ment of high treaſon againſt the biſhops, as endea- 
vouring to deſtroy the fundamental laws; and to in- 
validate the authority of the legiſlature, The pre- 
lates were therefore not only prohibited from attend- 
ing parliament, but were alſo taken into cuſtody. 

A. D. 1642. At the inſtance of lord Digby, a 
| nobleman of conſiderable talents, but of a violent, 
impetuous temper, the king was unfortunately at 
this. juncture prevailed upon to impeach lord Kim- 
bolton, and five of the moſt popular commoners; 
of high treaſon. This proceeding being pro- 
nounced by the houſe (from which, it ſeems, 3 
was no appeal) a breach of privilege, they entered 
into a reſolution of defending the liberty of the 
members thus encroached on. The king, incenſed 
at this oppoſition, went next day to the houſe in 
perſon, attended by his ordinary retinue, conſiſting 
of about two hundred perſons armed as uſual. 
The five members immediately withdrew, and they 
had ſcarce quitted the houſe, when the king en- 
tering, walked up to the ſpeaker's chair, ſaying; 
« By your leave, Mr. Speaker, I muſt make uſe 
« of your chair a little.” Having ſeated himſelf, 
he looked around, and told them, he was ſorry 
that their refuſing to deliver the perſons he had 
impeached to his Serjeant at Arms, had obliged 
him to come to ſeize them in perſon ; and then 
addreſſing himſelf to the ſpeaker, he aſked whether 
any of them was in the houſe. The ſpeaker, fall- 
ing on his knees, replied, that he had neither eyes 
to ſee, nor tongue to ſpeak, in that place, but as 
directed by the houſe, whoſe ſervant he was, and 
begged his majeſty's pardon, that he could give no 
other anſwer. The commons were in the utmoſt 
| confuſion, and when the king was leaving the 
houſe, ſome members cried aloud, © privilege, 
ce privilege ;” after which they adjourned from the 
fifth to the eleventh of January. 

Charles, whoſe temper was compoſed of a mix- 
ture of obſtinacy and puſillanimity, ſeems to have 
repented of the reſolute meaſures he had lately 
purſued; for when the commons met, purſuant to 
adjournment, he ſent them a meſſage, offering 
to pardon the accuſed members, to aſſent to any 
law that ſhould acquit or ſecure them, and to make 
any reparation to the houſe for the breach of pri- 
vilege, of which he owned they had reaſon to com- 

lain. But theſe conceſſions produced no effect 
in his favour; the commons being determined that 
his majeſty ſhould deliver up to juſtice the adviſers 
of his late illegal proceeding, as the only ſatisfac- 
tion he could make for their injured honour. 

The breach between the king and parliament 
vilibly widening every day, and producing effects 
of an alarming nature, the queen made prepara- 
tions for withdrawing to Holland; and to obviate 
immediate danger, ſhe | pro the King to com- 
ply with the demand of the commons, in hopes of 
ſuſpending the fury of the people, till ſhe ſhould 
effect her eſcape. 

The commons, aſſured of the neceſſity of aſſert- 
ing their rights and privileges by force of arms, 
determined on the purſuit of thoſe means. Ac- 
cording, a large magazine of arms being lodged 
in the town of Hull, they beſtowed the govern- 
ment of that place upon Sir John Hotham, forbid- 
ing him to deliver it up to any perſon whatever, 
except ſuch as ſhould be commiſſioned by the king, 
and both houſes of parliament. 

Injunctions to the ſame effect were laid on Go- 
ring, governor of Portſmouth, and ſeveral others ; 
and the commons poſſeſſed themſelves of extenſive 


N 
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power by giving the command of caſtles and forti- 
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fied places in general, to officers of their own ap- 
pointment, and firmly attached to the common in- 
tereſts of the people. | | 


An enthuſiaſtic zeal for liberty, which had ma- 


nifeſted itſelf in ſo many inſtances, having depriv- 
ed the officers, both civil and military, of that 
power which is neceſſary to enforce the executzon 


of the laws, and preſerve the order of government, | 


it was now deemed expedient to remedy this in- 
convenience. Accordingly, an ordinance was 
framed; and paſſed the two houſes, which re- 
inſtated lieutenants. and deputies in the poſſeſſion 
of their former powers; but at the ſame time, the 
names of all the hevtenants were mentioned in the 


ordinance, and theſe. conſiſted. entirely of perſons: 


devoted to the ſervice of the parliament. 
As the ordinance was preſented to the king, on 
his journey to Dover with the queen and princeſs, 


he returned for anſwer, that the particulars con- | 
The par- 


liament pronounced this anſwer unſatisfactory, and 


tained in it required ſome deliberation. 


declared, that in caſe he ſhould perſiſt in his re- 
refuſal, they were determined to regulate the mi- 
litia by the authority of both houſes. They en- 
treated he would reſide in ſome place near Lon- 
don, and begged leave to inform him, that the 
power of regulating the militia could not be 
granted to any community. or corporation, without 
the authority of the parliament. With reſpect to 
the militia, he told them their requeſt was agree- 
able to juſtice and reaſon; but inſinuated ſome 
doubts 8 his own perſonal ſafety, ariſing 
from their requeſt of his reſiding in the vicinity of 
London; declaring, that as all his views centered 
in the intereſt and happineſs of his people, he 
relied on the guardianſhip of an all-diſpoſing 
Providence. | 

Theſe compliant meaſures induced the commons 


to revoke their reſolution reſpecting the militia ; 


and on the ninth of March, the king being at 
Newmarket, they preſented him with a declara- 
tion, explaining the cauſe of their pretended fears 
and ſuſpicions, which they aſcribed to a fictitious 
plot againſt the religion and peace of the king- 
dom, formed by evil counſellors, by whom his 
majeſty had been miſled. 

The apprehenſions of the king being greatly in- 
creaſed by the contents of this declaration, he de- 
termined to reſide in a ſituation more remote from 
London; and accordingly, taking with him the 
prince of Wales and the duke o 
paired to York, where, from the attachment that 
itill prevailed towards the hierarchy, he was re- 
ceived by the people with open arms. 

Such was the popularity of Charles in the nor- 
thern parts of the kingdom, that the principal in- 
habitants repaired to York, in order to pay their 
reſpects to their ſovereign, and to promiſe him 
their aid and aſſiſtance in his then neceſſities. En- 
couraged by this appearance in his favour, Charles 
began to retort the accuſation of the commons, 
with a ſpirit which he had never before diſcovered, 
and, unmoved by all their entreaties and menaces, 
perſiſted in his reſolution of refuſing the militia or- 
dinance. But the commons, with their uſual reſo- 
lution, proceeded to eitabliſh a new ordinance, in 
which, by the authority of the two houſes, the 
command of all the military force, and of all the 
garriſons and forts in the kingdom, was given to 
the lieutenants of the counties whom they had ap- 
pointed. | 

Charles publiſhed a proclamation againſt this 
invaſion of his prerogative; and as he was firmly 

. 2 : 


York, he re- | 
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4 reſolved, he ſaid; to obey the laws hi 
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liament prevented its execution; and, in order to 


| 


ſeemed, for ſome time, to be carried 


"town of Hull, which Sir John. Hotham, the 
| vernor, refuſing, was proclaimed a traitor, 


it pafſed the council, and was atteſted under their 


and that no 


mſelf, 6 
er perſo 
he ſe e 


he parlia. 


was he determined to compel every oth 
to yield them a like obedience. As t 
ſures, both on the part of the king and t 
ment, could not fail of producing ſuch 
oppoſition as muſt terminate in open hoſtilitie 
the aim of both, at ſo critical a juncture, ya; . 
acquire popularity, as the molt effectual mean; 7 
furthering their reſpective deſigns. , 

A determined oppoſition now took place, 1nd 
q On with the 
utmoſt reſolution on both ſides. The king, «r 
corted by a retinue of only three hundred For 
on the 23d of April, demanded entrance into the 
go 
the parliament approved and juſtified his c For 
The forces which had been every where raiſed, on 
pretence of the ſervice. of Ireland, were hence- 
forth more openly inliſted by the parliament fo 
their own - purpoſes, and the command of them 
beſtowed on the earl of Efſex. They iſſued order, 
for bringing in loans of money and plate for the 
maintenance of the army; and the people contri. 
buted with ſuch amazing alacrity, that in ten days 
no leſs than-eleven millions are faid to have been 
collected; circumſtances which evidently proved 
a ſpirit of liberty actuated the people in gener}, 
whoſe efforts in oppoſition to deſpotiſm and hie- 
rarchy, prevailed againſt the united intereſts of the 
principal nobility in the kingdom. 

The royal proclamation having been iſſued for 
transferring the courts of juſtice to York, the par- 


bring the matter to a final iſſue, ſent the king cer- 
tain conditions, on which they were willing to com- 
promiſe the difference. The particulars of theſe 
conditions were, that no man ſhould continue in 
council, who was not agreeable to parliament ; that 
no act of the king's ſhould be deemed valid unlels 


hands; that all officers: of ſtate ſhould be choſen 
with conſent of parliament z that none of the royal 
family ſhould marry without conſent of parlia- 
ment or council; that the laws againſt catholics 
ſhould be ſtrictly executed; that popiſh lords 
ſhould be deprived of their votes; that the ll. 
turgy and church government ſhould be reformed 
according to advice of parliament ; that the ord- 
nance with regard to the militia ſhould be ratified; 
peers be created but with conſent o 
parliament. | 

As theſe conditions were abſolutely levelled at the 
very extinction of the royal prerogative, which the 
king determined, at all events to maintain, he 
raiſed ſome forces, marched to the ſouthward, and 
at Nottingham erected his ſtandard, the open fg 
nal of civil war throughout the nation. Ev) 
advantageous circumſtance ſeemed to favour the 
parliament. London, and all the ſea-ports, en 
cept Newcaſtle, being in their hands, the cuſtoms 
afforded a conſtant fund of money, and all con- 
tributions, loans, and impoſitions, were more . 
fily levied in the cities, which poſſeſſed ready 1 
ney, than they could be raiſed by the king © 
thoſe open countries. The parliament intercept 
ed the greateſt part of the ammunition — 
which the queen ſent from Holland; 2" 
magazines were in their own hands. 3 

The royal party was ſo inconſiderable in po 
of numbers, and ſo ill provided with a 4. 
ammunition, that it was generally apprehend 
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the king could never be induced to contend ſoes 
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ſo evidently ſuperior in force, as well as deter- 
mined in their reſolution. The wretched condi- 
on in which he appeared at Nottingham ſtrength- 
wine his artillery behind him for want of horſes 
to bring it up-. His cavalry were only about eight 
hundred, and thoſe ill accoutred, and (except the 


ded infantry; while Eſſex, the general of the par- 
liament, aſſembled an army of ſixteen thouſand 
men at Northampton, well armed, with an excel- 


all quarters of the kingdom, the king's army was 
in every reſpect ſo inadequate to that of his op- 
nents, that he deemed it expedient, by ſlow 
marches, to withdraw to Derby, and thence to 
Shrewſbury, that the levies which his friends were 
making in thoſe parts might be increaſed by his 
preſence, _ 
To conciliate as much as poſſible that popula- 
rity which he foreſaw muſt eventually decide the 
contention between prerogative and privilege, the 
king, on a general review of his forces at Wel- 
lington, ſolemnly proteſted, before the whole ar- 
my and ſurrounding multitude, that he would 
maintain the. true proteſtant religion, defend the 
rights and privileges of his ſubjects, and particu- 
larly obſerve thoſe laws to which he had given his 
aſſent in the preſent parliament. | 
While the king's army lay encamped at Shrew- 
ſbury, himſelf was engaged in collecting money, 
which he received from the neighbouring gentry 
by voluntary contributions; and with the plate of 
the univerſities which was preſented him, he re- 
ceived the news of an action, in which victory de- 
termined in favour of the royal party. 
This victory was attended with ſucceſs in an- 
other part; for the princes Rupert and Maurice, 
ſons of the unfortunate palatine, having offered 
their ſervices to the king, the former was appointed 
to the command of a party of horſe, which had 
been ordered to Worceſter, to watch the motions 
of Eſſex, who was advancing to that city. The 
prince had no ſooner reached the place, than he 
perceived ſome of the enemy's cavalry advancing 
o the gates. Without delay he gallantly attacked 
hem as they came out of a lane, and totally routed 
hem, after killing their commander, and about 
lirty men on the ſpot, as well as taking ſeveral 
dficers priſoners. This action, though in itſelf of 
Ittle conſequence, raiſed the reputation of prince 
pert and flattered the royaliſts with hopes of 
(ceſs, | 
Fortune now ſeemed to favour the royal cauſe : 
king had conſiderably augmented his army, 
ad diſpoſed of the command in the following 
Maner: Lord Lindſay, who had been trained to 
Puitary diſcipline in the Low Countries, was ge- 
deal; prince Rupert commanded the horſe ; Sir 
Pin Aſtley the foot; Sir Arthur Aſhton the dra- 
Pons, and Sir John Heydon the artillery. 
e royal and parliamentary armies had caſu- 
b proached without the knowledge of either 
en Fenerals. The day was conſiderably ad- 
* before prince Rupert gained intelligence 
bk e ſituation of the enemy, of which the king 
133 appriſed, than he determined on an 
F OY engagement ; and accordingly drew up 
nel on Edge-Hill, about two miles from the 
mentary forces. 


ned theſe conjectures. He had been forced to 


militia of the country, which had been raiſed by 
Digby the ſheriff) he had only about three hun- 


lent train of artillery, Notwithſtanding, the rein- 
ſorcements obtained from his partiſans throughout 


LES rol: 1643 3s! 
| The defection of Sir Faithful Forteſcue, who 
| had engaged in the cauſe of the people, and had 
been ſtationed. on the left wing, but afterwards 
wheeled off and joined the royaliſts under the com- 
mand of Prince Rupert, contributed not a little to 
the ſucceſs of the day; inſomuch that the adverſe 
party was nearly routed, till Sir William Balfour, 
advancing with his reſerve, fell upon the flank of 
| the royaliſts, and did great execution. Lindſay, 
the general, was taken priſoner, after haviny been 
mortally. wounded, His ſon, in attempting to re- 
ſcue him was likewiſe made captive ; Sir Edmund 
Verney, who bore the king's ſtandard, was lain, 
and the ſtandard ſeized, but it was afterwards re- 
covered. It appears, from the immediate reſult, 
that the loſs ſuſtained by each party was nearly 
equal, and the proſpect of victory equally doubt- 
ful, as, having reſted all night on their arms, they 
took different routs the enſuing morning, indiſ- 
poſed to re-commence an attack. 

The king with his party proceeded towards 
London, hoping to obtain a reinforcement from 
that quarter; of which the parliament receiving 
intelligence, they voted an addreſs for a treaty, by 
way of gaining time, as their own army lay at a 
conſiderable diſtance, and the royal army was fo 
near the capital, | 

The earls of Northumberland and Pembroke, 
with three commoners, preſented the addreſs of 
both houſes, in which they entreated his majeſty 
to chuſe ſome convenient place where he might 
reſide, till committees could attend him with pro- 
poſals for an accommodation. Charles named 
Windſor, and demanded that his troops might be 
received into the caſtle inſtead of the garriſon, 
which he defired might be withdrawn. 
| During the delay occaſioned by the addreſs, and 
the interval of time between the preſentation and 
the anſwer, , the parliamentary army, under the 
command of their general the earl of Eſſex, had 
reached London. But the king, far from being 
intimidated at their approach, attacked two of 
their regiments which were quartered at Brentford, 
drove them thence, and made about five hundred 
priſoners. But this being conſidered as a violation 
of treaty, the city of London ſent the train- 
bands to reinforce Eſſex, whoſe army, already much 
larger than that of the king's, now amounted to 
about twenty-four thouſand men. In conſequence 
of this the king retired to Reading, and from 
thence marched back to Oxford, where he ſpent 
the winter ſeaſon in making military preparations 
on the one hand, and projecting ſchemes of ac- 
commodation on the other; while the parliament 
was employed much in the ſame manner. 

Though the king, during this inactive ſeaſon, 
with the greateſt difficulty raiſed means for the 
ſubſiſtence of his army, there were many other 
demands which he could not poſſibly ſupply ; 
while the parliament had better and more certain 
methods of raiſing money, and conſequently their 
military 2 rap 07 were in much greater order 
and readineſs. Beſides a tax levied in London, 
amounting to the twenty-fifth part of every one's 
ſubſtance, they impoſed on that city a weekly aſ- 
ſeſſment of ten thouſand pounds, and another of 
twenty-three thouſand five hundred and eighteen 
on the reſt of the kingdom, and as their authority 
was very great in molt counties, they found no 
great difficulty in levying theſe taxes. 

A. D. 1643. The fate of this ſtruggle between 
the king and parliament ſtill remaining doubtful, 


and 
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and the reſult being equally important to each 
party, a treaty was renewed the beginning of this 


year, but without any ſuſpenſion of arms, as was. 


at firſt propoſed. In this treaty, the king demand- 
ed the re- eſtabliſhment of the crown, in its legal 
powers, and. the reſtoration of himſelf to his con- 
ſtitutional prerogatives ; the parliament ſtill in- 
ſiſted on new conceſſions, and farther limitations of 


regal authority, as a more effectual ſecurity againſt 
The parliament recalled their 


future oppreſſions. | 
commiſſioners, on finding that their differences 
were too great to promiſe any chance of an accom- 
modation. TY 
Hoſtilities were now carried on with the utmoſt 
vigour. Eſſex inveſted the town of Reading on 
the fifteenth of April, when Sir Arthur Aſhton, 
the governor, being dangerouſly wounded, colonel 


Fielding aſſumed the command. In a little time, 


the town was found to be no longer tenable, and 


though the king advanced with a deſign of com- 
pelling Eſſex to abandon the ſiege, the parliamen- 


tary army was ſo well diſpoſed, as rendered that | 


ſcheme wholly impracticable. The town was, 
therefore, given up by Fielding, and on condition 
of his delivering up the deſerters, he was permitted 
to march out with the honours of war. 


The conduct of the governor in furrendering ' 


the deſerters was deemed ſo puſillanimous as well 
as diſloyal, that he was tried by a court-marrtial 
and condemded to death, but pardoned, in conſi- 
deration of former ſervices, and lived to ſignalize 
his courage and fidelity on many. different occa- 
ſions. 

Eſſex being reinforced by a party under the 
command of Sir William Waller, having made 
an unſucceſsful attempt upon Worceſter, received 
orders from the two houſes to march towards. Ox- 
ford, where the king was ſuppoſed to be in great 
diſtreſs for want of ammunition, and accordingly 
advanced to Thame, within a few miles of that 


city. During his ſtay in this place, colonel Urrey, 


a Scottiſh officer took this opportunity of deſerting 
to the king, and perſuaded prince Rupert to beat 


up the enemy's quarters, propoling to go himſelf | 


as 2 volunteer, with a detachment, which he con- 
ducted to part of theſe quarters, defeated ſome re- 
giments, and brought a great number of priſoners 
to Oxford with a ſtrong body of horſe, and arriving 
by break of day at Wickham, routed two regi- 
ments of the enemy and cut them to pieces, 

During this ſuccefsful attempt of the king's. 
party, the commander of the parliamentary army 
detached ſome of his cavalry to cauſe a diverſion, 
till he could bring up his "infantry. But this de- 
tachment was charged with ſuch fury by the roy- 
aliſts, that they fled, after having ſuſtained the loſs 
of ſome of their braveſt officers, and amongſt the 
reſt, the renowned John Hampden, who had the 
ſatisfaction of dying in opinion as he lived, in the 
ſervice of his country, and vindication of its dear- 
eſt rights and . Lord Eſſex's forces, diſ- 
pirited by theſe diſaſters, being ſick and in great 
want of proviſions, were obliged to march to Ux- 
bridge and St. Alban's to ſeek refreſhment. 

When the royal army reached Oxford, colonel 
Urrey was recommended by the commander in 
chief to the king; who, as a reward for his bra- 
very, conferred on him the honour of knighthood, 
and promoted him to the rank of general. The 
earl of Stamford about the middle of May marched 
into Cornwall, at the head of ſeven thouſand horſe 
and foot with a train of artillery, encamped on the 
top of a hill near Stratton, and detached Sir 

[ 


\ 
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George Chudleigh with twelve hundred Wa g 
ſurprize the high ſheriff of Bodmin. J. 0 


| 


— — 


hd 


| poſſeſſion of the camp and artillery ; 


Th | 
royaliſts under lord Mohun and Sir Ralph Hy 
© 


ſeizing this opportunity of attacking their; a 
in the abends of tho horſe, o n N 
body into four diviſions, and attacked the Tits 
ſo many different places. After a warm Dre In 
they met upon the ſummit, diſarmed major Cs 
leigh, routed the parliamentary army, and 8 
| while the earl 
of Stamford fled to Exeter, and Chudleigh to Bod 
win. The royalifts then marched into Some;e.. 
ſhire, where they were joined by prince Maurice 


and the marquis of Hertford. 


Brid:;gewater and Dunbar caſtle were now 
duced by theſe united forces, which compoſed 0 
army of ſeventeen thouſand men, with a good tai 
of artillery. | | 5 

The fortune of war having favoured the ropa 
army with theſe important ſucceſſes, which "x 
courſe were attended with conſiderable loſs on tlie 
part of their opponents, it was deemed expedient 
to ſend Sir William Waller into Somerſetſhire to 
recruit. On this expedition he acted with ſuch cau- 


tion, that a detachment of his army ſurprized tha 
| of the earl of Somerton ; but were repulſed by the 


earl of Caernarvon, who purſued them ſo far, that 
he fell into a kind of ambuſcade, formed by a ſtrong 
party of Waller's dragoons ; before which he * 
obliged to fly in his turn, till he was joined by 
prince Maurice, who here diſtinguiſhed himſelf in 
a ſignal victory over the enemy. 
Sir William Waller having received intelligence 
that a part of the royal army was on the march to 
Mansfield in their way to Oxford, in order to in- 
tercept them, took. poſſeſſion of Land{down-hill, 
which he fortified with cannon and breaſt-works; 
then he detached a body of horſe towards Mans- 
field, from whence they were repulſed by the roy- 
aliſts, who marſhalled their army on the plain; bur 
obſerving the advantageous ſituation of the enemy, 
retreated to their old quarters. But they were at- 
tacked on their retreat with ſuch ſpirit and reſolu- 
tion by Waller's horſe, that their cavalry were di- 
perſed; however, they returned to the onſet with 
vigour, and put the parliamentary army to fligit, 
The royaliſts then attacked the hill with intrep!- 
dity, and after an obſtinate engagement, gained 
the ſummit; the enemy concealing themſelves be- 
hind a ſtone wall, retired afterwards to Bath throug 
favour of the night. Victory was at length ob 
tained by the royaliſts, but with conſiderable lol 
many gallant, veteran officers fell in the attack 
The day following the engagement, Sir Ralp 
Hopton, and major Sheldon were blown up Þy 
exploſion of gunpowder, as they were ſurveſig 
the field of battle on horſeback. The forme! 
life was with difficulty preſerved, but the Jatter& 
pired two days after the accident to the general 
gret of his fellow ſoldiers. | 
Lord Hertford intending to join the royal arm 
began his march for Oxford, but Waller attende 
to his motions with ſach vigilance, that finding 
impoſſible to reach that city veith his whole #7 
it was reſolved, that he and prince Maurice ſhou 
fight their way through the enemy; and that! 
infantry ſhould remain at the Devizes. n 
then beſieged that place, ancl the earl of Lo 
marching to its relief, was intercepted Þ) ? 1 
body of the enemy's cava\ry, ſo that having | 
his whole convoy and am munition, he Pf 
his life with great difficult y. 1 
The attack on the Devizes was carried on 0 


1 
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ſuch vigo 


XII "der, till relieved by a detachment: of horſe with 


Y, to o pieces of cannon, under command of lord 
rniſh ee Waller then drew up his forces to Round- 
pton, 1 in order to prevent that general from 
ntry, a4 the king's troops; and Wilmot, hoping 
little be inkantry from the Devizes would join him du- 


ll in ring the action, reſolved to give the enemy battle; 


nteſt ler, charging the royaliſts with his whole 
She _ 2 5 N obſtinate reſiſtance, that 
took 115 forces were routed with great ſlaughter. Wil- 
le earl mot, at this juncture, being joined by the Corniſh 
) Bod- nlantry from the Devizes, attacked the enemy's 
\erfer- Cot with ſuch impetuoſity, that the greateſt part of 
rice, them were killed or taken priſoners ; and the city 
of Briſtol being in poſſeſſion of the parliament, 
DW re- Waller and his few followers haſtened thither, as 
led an their only aſylum. 
d train During theſe various events which attended the 
conflicts between the two armies, his majeſty met 
e royal the queen on the field of Keinton, who had 
ich of brought with her for his ſervice about two thouſand 
on the infantry, and one thouſand horſe, well accoutred, 
pedient together with ſix pieces of cannon, two mortars, 
ſhire to and one hundred waggons of ammunition, which 
ch cau- were ſafely conveyed to Oxford. 
zed hat It having been determined in a council of the 
i by the WW coyaliſts to inveſt the city of Briſtol, where the 
far, that ſcattered remnants of the enemy's infantry had re- 
a ſtrong tired, the king undertook the ſiege, and proceed- 
| he was ed by aſſault. But as the place was ſtrongly 
inet] by fortified, and well ſupplied with military ſtores and 
mſelf in proviſions of every kind, the aſſailants were, at 
2 the onſet, repulſed with conſiderable loſs. At 
elligence length colonel Waſhington breaking in 2 the 
narch to line, and opening a paſſage for the horſe, the 
er do In- enemy quitted their poſts, and retired within the 
own-hil, town, when the governor marched out with his 
t-works; arms and baggage, ſurrendering the city, though 
Is Mans- the opponents had with great loſs and difficult 
the 107- BW only obtained poſſeſſion of the ſuburbs. | 
lain; but The capture of Briſtol was attended with the 
ge ENEMY, loſs of many of the king's gallant officers, who 
[ Were By bravely fell in carrying on the attack, Fiennes, 
ad reſoly- the governor, was ſentenced to death by the par- 
were dil: lament, for having ſurrendered the city ; but at 
onſet vin te interceſſion of the earl of Eſſex, the ſentence 
to fligit was remitted, The ſucceſs of the parliamentary 
h gots amy was much obſtrufted by a diſunion which 
nt, nv prevailed between the commander in chief, and 
nſelves oe: dir William Waller, who upbraided each other 
th muy vith remiſsneſs in duty, and this circumſtance, 
length x added to the late defeat, induced the parliament to 
rable 14 apply to their friends in Scotland for aſſiſtance. 
the * The king having received from the commander 
Sir 5 of the garriſon of Glouceſter, an aſſurance that 
n vp 115 he would ſurrender on a ſummons from his ma- 
oY fſty in perſon, repaired thither, attended by the 
1 


marquis of Hertford, and forthwith ſent a trumpet 
ſound a ſummons, but received for anſwer, that 
the citizens would always keep their proper diſtrict, 
cording to the commands of his majelty ſignified 
both houſes of parliament, ſo that the inveſti- 
fre of the place as a retaliation for the indignity 


he latter e 
> general le 


roy al arm 
ler attende 


it 1 offered to his majeſty became inevitable. 

who ** he parliament who had long acted with vigour 
merry ad unanimity, were now divided in their coun- 
and | cls through the prevalence of faction and per- 
Zes. Crawf lonal diſguſt, Edmund Waller, the celebrated 
13 1 ſro pet of thoſe days, oppoſed their meaſures with 
N ” ving l Feat force of argument, and formed an aſſocia- 
> , len don of reſpectable perſons, who refuſed the pay- 


ment of taxes impoſed without the royal aſſent. 
0. 33. 


ed on N 
rried 10 


our, that the town was on the point of ſur- 


, 
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The councils of this aſſociation wereover-heatd; and 
communicated toſeveral of the leaders of the oppoſite 
party; in conſequence of which the abettofts were 
apprehended and ſentenced to death. Waller 
eſcaped with liſe, though principal in the ſcheme; 
through the bafe practices of information, diſſi- 
mulation,” and brib ey. | 

In this critical ſituation of affairs, a covenant 
was framed and ſubſcribed by lords, commons; 
and leaders of the parliamentary army, ſolemnly 
declaring that they would never lay down their 
arms; as long as the papiſts, who were in open wat 
againſt them; ſhould be ſcreened from juſtice. To 
ſuch a pitch did this faction riſe, that they pre- 
ſented the houſe of lords with an impeachment, in 
which they accuſed the queen of high treaſon: The 
King, exaſperated at this inſult, iſſued a proclama- 
tion, forbidding his ſubjects to obey the orders of 
the two houſes, whom he no longer looked on as 
a parliament. Many members withdrew them- 
ſelves from the houſe, where they could not fit in 
ſafety. A great number of citizens went with 
a petition to parliament for peace, but they were 
attacked by one Hervey with a troop of horſe un- 
der his command, and many of them put to 
death, 

To protect the aſſociated counties, and proſe- 
cute the oppoſition to the royaliſts with vigour; 
the parliament raiſed a freſh army, and beſtowed 
the command on the earl of Mancheſter. They 
ſent a committee to tamper with Eſſex, who had 
been greatly offended, and received Waller after 
the remitment of his ſentence, with tokens of ge- 
neral eſteem. The king's army had been ſucceſs- 
ful in the weſt of England, and carried on the 
ſiege of Glouceſter with vigour, till Eſſex having 
obtained a reinforcement fortunately arrived when 
the garriſon was on the point of ſurrender, and 
compelled the aſſailants to raiſe the ſiege. Hay- 
ing reinforced the garriſon, and added the neceſ- 
ſary ſupplies, he haſtened to Cirenceſter, where he 


— 


a great quantity of proviſion deſigned for their 
army; from thence he proceeded to Wiltſhire, hav- 
ing marched twenty miles before the king heard 
that he was in motion. 

Divers ſkirmiſhes enſued between parties of the 
troops of Eſſex, and a detachment of the. royaliſts 
under the command of prince Rupert, who charged 
the former with ſuch vigour as to put their rear 
into confuſion, ſo that next day the Ling took poſ- 
ſeſſion of Newbury with his foot, and Eſſcx was 
obliged to lay in the field all night without tents 
or covering. He, however, diſpoſed his army in 
excellent order, on Biſshill, within a mile of the 
town, 

Art length a general engagement took place, and 
was ſuſtained with equal bravery by both armies, 
which diſdained to yield till night cloſed the 
doubtful battle. In the morning, however, nei- 
ther party ſeemed diſpoſed to renew the combar, 
for the king recalled his troops from the field ; and 
| Effex purſued his march towards Reading, which 
he reached with his cannon and baggage, after his 
rear had ſuſtained conſiderable loſs from prince 
Rupert,” who charged it when in diſorder, at the 
head of his horſe, and one thouſand muſqueteers. 


The earl of Sunderland and lord Falkland, men 


—- 


of virtue, courage and learning, fell in this action. 
The latter might be deemed a ſubje truly conſti- 
tutional, for as he even oppoſed prerogative when 
exerted in violation of the rights of the people, 


| ſo he like wiſe maintained prerogative againſt the 
4 U attempts 


ſurprized two regiments of the royaliſts, and ſeized 


354 15643. 
attempts of that republican ſpirit, which would 
ſap the foundation of a government. 

Faction, and conſequently diſunion, now pre- 
vailed in the royal councils; the king's party, 
though ſmall, was divided through a jealouſy be- 


tween thoſe noblemen that had ſignalized them- 


ſelves in the protection of their ſovereign, and the 
favourites of the queen, who were inceſſantly con- 
tending for poſts of honour and profit. 

The parliament ſucceeded in their negotiation, 
through a committee detached by them into Scot- 
land, to treat with the general aſſembly, with whom 


they entered into amicable terms, and ſigned a eo- | 
venant for the extinction of epiſcopacy, and a | 
more intimate connection between the parliaments | 


of the reſpective nations. In conſequence of this 
treaty the Scots levied an army of twenty thouſand 
men for the ſervice of the parliament, and beſtowed 
the command of it upon their old general, the earl 
of Leven; who, without heſitation, accepted the 
offer, though he had ſolemnly ſworn never to bear 
arms againſt his majeſty. In the treaty between 
the two nations, it was ſtipulated, that the com- 
mittee of the Scots ſhould always fit with the cloſe 
committee at Weſtminſter, and that the conſent of 
both nations ſhould be obtained, before any treaty 
of peace ſhould be ſet on foot. 

From the power now afſumed, or rather uſurped, 
by the commons of England, that of royal prero- 
gative ſeems to have been totally aboliſhed. They 
had prepared a new great ſeal, reſembling that 
which the lord-keeper Lyttleton had given to the 
king, and ſix commiſſioners being ſworn keepers of 
the great ſeal, the parliament publiſhed an ordi- 
nance, declaring void and invalid all grants and 
letters patent which had paſſed ſince the keeper left 
the houſe. 

They alſo took upon them to try two of the 
king's meſſengers, who were ſent with writs to the 
Judges at Weſtminſter, for adjourning the term to 
Oxford, one of whom was ſentenced to death, and 
the other to impriſonment for a term by them ap- 
pointed. The king, to invalidate the claim which 
the remnant of Weltminſter laid to the appellation 
of the parliament, iſſued a proclamation, ſummon- 
ing the members of both houſes to aſſemble at Ox 
ford, on a certain day fixed for that purpoſe. He 
determined alſo to uſe part of the troops, that 
ſerved in Ireland for his > 
that kingdom had ſent repeated petitions to the 
king, beſeeching him to appoint commiſſioners to 
hear what he could ſay in his own vindication. 

In conſequence of this addreſs, the earl of Or- 
mond and ſeveral of the heads of the law were de- 
puted to conclude with a committee appointed 
with the malecontents, a treaty for the ceſſation 
of hoſtilities for one year. 

It was unanimouſly reſolved by both houſes aſ- 
ſembled at Oxford, to ſend, with the concurrence 
of his majeſty, a meſſage to the earl of Eſſex, 
expreſſing their earneſt deſire, that perſons might 
be appointed on both ſides to treat for an accom- 
modation. Eſſex ſent back the meſſenger, with a 
Mort billet to the king's general, the earl of Brent- 
ford, ſignifying, that as the letter was not directed 
to the two houſes, he could not communicate its 
contents to the parliament. 

The Scottiſh army, having penetrated into Eng- 
land, the marquis of Newcaſtle marched from 
York northwards, in order to oppoſe them ; but 
colonel Bellaſis being defeated at Selby, by Sir 


Thomas Fairfax, the marquis was obliged to re- 


turn and ſecure York, while Fairfax took his route 
1 | 


efence, and the rebels of | 
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lord Byron eſcaped with the cavalry to 


| ple, though perhaps he fometimes ſwerved from 


tached prince Rupert with a body of forces to ſuc- 


| Mancheſter, Leven, and general Fairfax, prince 
Rupert was ordered by the King to its relief, on 


| engage next day. The marquis, who ſeemed t0 


| phew. 


| 
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towards Cheſhire. The pans — Ormond 0 d 
body of foot from Ireland to Cheſter, Where. but“ 
ing the lord Byron, they reduced ſeveral Peg 
and routed a i of parliamentarians at Mia * 
wich. The fugitives retired to Nantwich Mig 
victors undertook the ſiege of that place; but e 
fax, in conjunction with Sir William Bret.” 
marching to the relief of the beſieged, cha 
them fuddenly, and the garriſon making a ll ſed 
the ſame time, the beſiegers were totally wad. ; 

Cheſter ; 


the famous colonel Monk (who afterwargs en 
gaged in the ſervice of the parliament) was th 
priſoner, and committed to the Tower. 2 
The parliament this your ſuſtained a ver 
tant loſs in the death of the famous Joh 

zealous republican, whoſe counſel, example and 
influence had long been exerted with unremittin 

aſſiduity in vindication of the rights of the . 


y impor. 
n Pym, a 


that duty and allegiance, which, as a ſubject, h 
owed to his lawful ſovereign, EN 

A. D. 1644. The rigour of the ſeaſon did not 
appear to relax the military preparations of either 
of the two contending parties. As the marquis of 
Newcaſtle retired, the Scots advanced farther into 
the kingdom. The town of Newark in Nottino. 
ſhire, garriſoned by the king's troops, being be. 
ſieged by lord Willoughby, and Sir John Meldrum 
at the head of five thouſand men, the King de- 


cour the place. On his approach, Meldrum, who 
commanded in the abſence of lord Willoughby 
marſhalled his army, and an action enſued, i 
which both fought gallantly till night, when Mel- 
drum attempted to retire by a bridge, where he had 
poſted a ſtrong guard to ſecure his retreat; but be- 
ing ſurrounded was obliged to capitulate on con- 
dition that he ſhould give up his arms, ammuni- 
tion, and other effects, only that the troops ſhould 
retire with their horſes, and the infantry with their 
{words, 

A party of the parliamentary army had beſieged 
the houſe of the counteſs of Derby at Latham, in 
Lancaſhire, in which ſhe had gallantly defended 
herſelf, till prince Rupert marched to het relief, 
when the aſſailants abandoned their enterprize; 
part of them reinforced the garriſon of Bolton, 
which the prince afterwards wal by aſſault. The 
city of York having been inveſted by the parlia- 
mentary forces under the command of the earls of 


whoſe approach the enemy abandoned the ſiege, ſo 
that the prince entered the place in triumph, 
Elated with the ſucceſs of this enterprize, the 
prince, in a conference with the marquis of Neu- 
caſtle, propoſed a general and deciſive engagement 
with the parliamentary army, and though that ex- 
perienced commander ſtrongly objected to the 
meaſure, as highly inexpedient at that juncture, 
the prince ordered his troops to be in readinels to 


forefee the conſequence of a battle, told him he 
would act as a volunteer only, but in that capact' 
was ready to obey the orders of the king's ne- 


The commander of the royaliſts perſevering i 
his reſolution, and the enemy being equally dit 
poſed to hazard the fate of a general action, bot 
armies were drawn up in order of battle on the 
third day of July. The prince commanded 1 


left wing, conſiſting of five thouſand wy 


a 
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el Urrey; and the main body by general 
— ; The right wing of the , conſiſting 
Tall their cavalry; Joined by three regiments of 
Scottiſh horſe; was commanded by Sir Thomas 
Fairfax, the left by the earl of Mancheſter and 
lieutenant general Cromwell; lord F airfax took 

& with a body of reſerve, and the main body 
. commanded by the earl of Leven: Prince Ru- 
n charged the right wing of the enemy, with 
Pf reſolution, that they were totally routed, and 
the parliament's three generals quitting the field, 
fed towards Cawood caſtle. | 


Upon this occaſion Olivet Cromwell, afterwards 
renowned in hiſtory, for exploits as ſingular as 
yere ever atchieved by man, „ himſelf for 
the firſt time, in an attack of the right wing of 
the royaliſts, in which Newcaſtle acted as a volun- 
teer, His valour and military {kill changed the 
face of the battle, which however was maintained 
t, he ſome time with great impetuofity, but at length 
the royaliſts were entirely defeated, and when their 
d not left wing, which had been victorious, returned 
either from the purſuit of the enemy's cavalry, it was 
uis of charged by Cromwell with ſuch fury, before it 
into could be reduced to order, that it was entirely 
tting- broken and diſperſed, the parliamentarians ob- 
g be- taining a complete victory. Mortified by this 
drum, diſappointment, the prince, having ſuſtained the 
g de- loſs of ſix thouſand men, together with his whole 
o ſuc- artillery, ammunition and baggage, retired with 
1, who the poor remains of* his troops into Shropſhire. 
1ghby, The marquis diſguſted at the obſtinacy of the 
ed, in prince in purſuing a meaſure ſo contrary to his ad- 
Mel. vice and opinion, declined his command, and re- 
he had treated to the continent, where he lived in private 
ut be- till the reſtoration of Charles II. 

n con- This important victory on Marſton- moor was 
1muni- followed by a ſeries of ſucceſs in that quarter, par- 
ſhould ticularly the ſurrender of the garriſon of York to 
th their the parliamentary army, and the ſtorming the town 
of Newcaſtle, by a reinforcement under the com- 
eſieged mand of a Scottiſn general. 

1am, in The parliament receiving intelligence of the ſuc- 
efended ceſs of prince Maurice in the weſt of England, 
r relief, found it neceſſary to raiſe a conſiderable army to 
erprize; oppoſe him. The king, however, apprized of 

Bolton, their deſign, detached lord Hopton againſt them, 
t. The and at Farnham he was oppoſed by Waller, who, 
e parlia- ater ſome few ſkirmiſhes, drew his men into the 
earls of town, and repaired to London, that he might ſol- 
prince leit of both houſes the neceſſary ſupplies. Ac- 
elief, on cordingly, a thouſand horſe from Eſſex, command- 
ſiege, ſo © by Sir William Balfour, and a body of the city 
triumph. militia were ordered to reinforce him; with which 
rize, the liſtance he retook the caſtle of Arundel, that 
of New Hopton had reduced in his abſence, who having 
ragement ceived a ſupply of men from his majeſty, re- 
1 that ex- olved to give him battle immediately. On the 
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| to tie wenty-ninth day of March, the two armies met 
junctute, war Abresford. The king's horſe were routed 
adineſs to . Balfour, and the infantry put into great con- 


eemed to lon; however, the battle was maintained till 
d him he ht, when lord Hopton retired with his artillery 
Capacity 5 ammunition towards Reading, and left Wal- 
ing's ne. 2 m poſſeſſion of the field; who immediately 
= ning to Wincheſter, attempted to reduce the 
vering in tle, but not ſucceeding therein, he plundered 
nally dif tte city, | | 
ion, both From the ſucceſſes which had lately crowned 
tle on ur E ums, the parliament. reſolved by one grand 
inded tie \ uvre to obtain the ſummit of their deſires. 


ne BE. | 
fight wing was commanded by Sir Charles Lucas reſided; and for this ſervice the armies of Eſſex 


and Waller began their march; Eſſex at the head 
of three thouſand cavalry, and, twelve thouſand 
foot, and Waller with fifteen hundred dragoons 
and ſeven thouſand infantry. On the enethy's.ap- 
proach, the king's officers abandoned Abington, 
where he had aſſembled an army of twelve thou- 
ſand men to ſtop their progreſs, _, . 

Having paſſed the rivers Iſis and Cherwell; they 
attempted to ſeize the king's perſon, but he eſca- 
ped through favour of the 2 with a ſmall body 
of horſe, at the head of which he and the prince 
of Wales arrived ſafe at Worceſter, The queen 
had retired ſome time before this to Exeter, where 
ſhe was delivered of a princeſs called Henrietta; 
The king, after his arrival at Worceſter, in order 
to elude the vigilance of Waller, who had followed 
him with vaſt expedition, made a. feigned march 
towards Shrewſbury, as if he intended to join prince 
Rupert. Waller, imagining that it had been his 
real deſign, planted himſelf between the king and 
Shrewſbury ; then the king ſuddenly wheeled, and 
took the rout to Oxford, where he was joined by 
the reſt of his army, He then proceeded to Buck- 
inghamſhire, in order to give the enemy battle; 
Waller advanced with the ſame intention, ſo that 
in a very ſhort ſpace of time, the two armies ap- 
peared on the oppoſite banks of the river Cher- 
well. The king, therefore, leaving a ſtrong guard 
at Croperdy- bridge, to diſpute Waller's paſſage; 
in order to draw him from his advantageous ſitua- 
tion, made a feint of beginning his march towards 
Northamptonſhire; and hearing that a large body 
of the enemy was within a mile of his van, ordered 
his troops to double their pace, in hopes of inter- 
cepting the whole body. Waller, perceiving the 
diſtance between his van and rear, ordered a large 
detachment to ford the river, while himſelf with 
fifteen hundred horſe, a thouſand foot, and eleven 
pieces of cannon, attacked and made himſelf maſter 
of the bridge, then paſſing with his whole army, 
attacked the king's rear, but was repulſed by the 
gallantry of the earl of Cleveland, who routed his 
horfe took part of his artillery, and forced the ene- 
my to repaſs the river with precipitation. 
. The king endeavoured to gain poſſeſſion of 
the bridge, but failed in the attempt; however, 
having obtained a conſiderable reinforcement, 
and underſtanding that the earl of Eſſex was in 
the utmoſt diſtreſs for want of proviſions, he deter- 
mined, if poſſible, to reduce him, without hazard- 
ing a battle; and accordingly raiſed a fort on the 
bank of the river, by which the army of Eſſex had 
been ſupplied, and by that means intercepted all 
his convoys. In this emergency, the earl ordered 
Balfour to force his paſſage through the king's 
quarters, at the head of his cavalry, which was ac- 
compliſhed through favour of the night, and leav- 
ing the infantry under the command of general 
Skippon, he embarked with other officers in a 
veſſel at Foy. A council compoſed of officers 


| belonging to both parties being held upon the 
I ould 


occaſion, it was agreed that Skippon ſh deliver 
up all his artillery, arms, and ammunition, and be 
conducted to Southampton. The earl of Eſſex, 
on his return to London, was treated by both 
houſes with tokens of reſpect, his ſoldiers received 
new accoutrements, and his forces were recruited. 
Animated by theſe tokeris of honour, Eſſex 
marched to join Waller and the earl of Mancheſter 
at Andover. Their junction was effected at Read- 
ing on the twenty-firſt of October, notwithſtand- 


ae Vas the reduction of Oxford, where the king 


ing his majeſty's endeaygurs to prevent it, oo 
then 
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then detached the earl of Northampton with three 
regiments of horſe to relieve Banbury-caſtle, while 
himſelf "marched to Donnington-caſtle, in the 
neighbourhood of Newbury, which was beſieged 
by the enemy's forces. Having thrown fuccours 
into the place, and conferred the honour of knight- 


hood on the governor, for his gallant defence, he | 
| of Hertford, the earls of Southampton, Kino, 


entered Newbury, where he entrenched himſelf, 
while the enemy from Reading, with ſuperior num- 
bers, continued to advance againſt him. 

A very obſtinate engagement enſued on the 
twenty-feventh of October, which was ſuſtained 
with the greateſt intrepidity on both ſides a con- 
ſiderable time, to their mutual loſs; till at length 
the king retired in the night to Wallingford, leav- 
ing his artillery and baggage in the caſtle of Don- 
nington, which was next day ſummoned to ſurren- 
der by the ear] of Mancheſter. Though the go- 
vernor refuſed to capitulate, they made no effort 
towards the reduction of the place, but remained 
inactive at Newbury, when the king purfued his 
rout to Oxford, where he was joined by prince 


Rupert, with the northern forces, and lord Nor- 


thampton, who had drafted men from -different 
garriſons ; ſo that he found himſelf at the head of 
eleven thouſand men, with whom he returned to 
Donnington, and drew up his army in order of 
battle, berween the caſtle and town of Newbury. 
To defray the expences attending this unnatural 
and deſtructive war, the parliament levied a tax 
this year, by iſſuing an order, that each family 
throughout the kingdom ſhould abridge them- 
felves of one mea} every week, and that the re- 
ſpective rates of the ſame ſhould be funded for 
public fervice. A tax as extraordinary in .its na- 
ture, as it muſt have been difficult in collect- 
ing. | 

Laud, archbiſhop of Canterbury, after a tedious 
impriſonment was at length brought to trial, and 
made ſo vigorous a defence, that the commons, 
foreſeeing he could not be convicted by com- 
mon evidences, declared him guilty by an act of 
attainder, which, notwithſtanding many debates, 
at length paſſed the houfe of lords. He pleaded 
the king's pardon, which had been fent him from 
Oxford, but it was declared null and void by both 
houſes. Being fentenced to death as a comman 
felon; he entreated that ſome deference might be 
paid to his facred function and elevated cha- 
rater; to which, with much reluctance, the com- 
mons acceded. On the tenth of January, this 
aged prelate was brought to the ſcaffold, where he 
addreſſed the ſpectators with great fortitude; he 
declared he had never been averſe to the inſtitu- 
tion of parliaments, though he could not approve 
all their tranſactions; he proteſted his innocence 
of any deſign tending to ſubvert the laws of the 
realm, or to introduce the Roman catholic reli 
gion ; he forgave all his enemies, and ſubmitted 
his neck to the executioner, who, with one ſtroke, 
ſevered his head from his body. This prelate, who 
poſſeſſed great learning and abilities, fell a ſacri- 
fice to the very principles of ambition and deſ- 
potiſm, which influenced him, as well as his roy- 
al maſter, to ſuch meafures as were obnoxious to 
a free people, and terminated in their deſtruction. 
At the ſame time, the two Hothams were con- 
victed by a court martial, for having connived at the 
eſcape of lord Digby, and correſponded with the 
marquis of Newcaſtle, To effect an innovation 
in church as well as ſtate, the parliament this year 
paſſed an ordinance for aboliſhing the book of 
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common prayer, and hturgy; and for eftabliq,.. 
the directory which had been compoſed by the 
cleſiaftical aſſembly. | My 
_ Commiſſioners were now appointed on the yo 
to meet at Uxbridge 
| The king's commiſ. 
ſioners were the duke of Richmond, the marquis 
and Chicheſter, and eleven commoners, __ 
whom was Sir Edward Hyde, chancellor of the 
exchequer, and afterwards earl of Clarendon 
The parliament appointed twelve deputies, at the 
head of whom were the earls of Northumberland 
Pembroke, Saliſbury, and Denbeigh; lord Lu. 
don, the marquis of Argyle, and others, bein 
commiſſioned on the part of the Scots. s 

The demands of the two houſes were ſo ez. 
orbitant, degrading, and derogatory to the royal 
dignity, as to preclude all probability of 2 recon. 
ciliation; but the King's commiſſioners, in the 
courſe of the conference, agreed, that every perſon 
ſhould enjoy liberty of conſcience; that no biſhop 
ſhould exerciſe any kind of juriſdiction; that the 
management of the militia ſhould be veſted in the 
hands of twenty commiſſioners, half to be ap- 
pointed by the ling, and half by the parliament; 
but theſe conceſſions, however humiliating they 
may appear, produced no good effect, and the 
commiſſioners departed without coming to any 
treaty of accommodation. 

By this time Oliver Cromwell had acquired 
great popularity and conſequently great influence, 
and became the leader of a party, diſtinguiſhed by 
the appellation of independents, whoſe aim was to 
aboliſh hierarchy, and introduce democracy, while 
the. preſbyterians ſought only to reſtrain their pre- 
rogative, They indeed rejected the hierarchy, 
but the independents renounced all form of church 
government, condemning the epiſcopal ordination 
of miniſters, and allowing all perſons without ex- 
ception, to teach, preach, and expound the ſcriptures, 
To the independents of this period we owe, in 3 
great meaſure, the numerous ſects which have ſince 
ariſen 1n this country. 

Theſe ſectaries employed emiſſaries to inflame 
the minds of the people, by .infinuating the kings 
miſcondu& both in civil and military affars. 
Cromwell had accuſed the earl of Mancheſter of 
miſmanagement at the laſt battle of Newbury. 
The earl retorted upon Cromwell, by declaring, 
that in a conference with him, he hinted, that if 
Mancheſter would adhere to honeſt men, he would 
ſoon find himſelf at the head of an army, that would 
give law to both king and parliament. 

- Alarmed at this aſpiring idea ſuggeſted by Crom. 
well to the earl, the parliament took into con- 
ſideration the expediency of putting him under 
arreſt, -but the point was deferred to another on 
portunity. In the mean time Oliver and his on 
federates expedited the plan they had project 
for new modelling the army. They propol 
that the troops ſhould be. formed into ne egy 
ments, and that no offices civil or military {hou 
be held by members of parliament. 4 

To carry this propolal into ſpeedy execute, 
the commons, having entered into a reſolution 4 
inſpecting the general ſtate of the nation, Crot 


to ſettle a treaty of peace. 
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ſecuting the war with vigour, concluding, "i 
giving it as his opinion, that every member 
reſign the poſt he enjoyed, as an evidence "I 
patriotiſm, and diſintereſted principles. Sol hi 
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1% aſſociates ſeconded the motion, and at length 
12 and Vane propoſed an ordinance for exclud- 
ers from all offices whatſoever. A day of 
ſolemn faſt was alſo appointed, to implore the 
vlefling of heaven on their deſigns. 

From the plan now adopted by the commons, 
Cromwell's ordinance paſſed them without a nega- 
tive, but met with ſome oppoſition from the up- 
earls of Eſſex, Denbigh, and 
Mancheſter, having reſigned their places, and the 

ular torrent running hard in favour of the ſelf- 
denying ordinance, it paſſed the next day. 

A. D. 1645. The preſbyterians, who'poſſeſſed 
moderation, and diſapproved of the violent religious 
ea] that ſeemed to actuate Cromwell, and this 
independent party, intended to nominate Fairfax 
as their general; but that officer diſſembled his 
ſentiments, and was in reality attached to the in- 
tereſt of Cromwell, ſo that the parliament's army 
was new modelled by his plan, and all members 
of parliament being excluded, and their adherents 
reſigning their commiſſions, the vacant places were 
filled up with independents, who acted as chap- 
Jains as well as officers. | 

At the head of this conſiderable army, Crom- 
well marched from Windſor, on the twenty-fourth 
day of April, and in the neighbourhood of Iflip 
cut in pieces four regiments of the king's cavalry. 
Buckingham was ſurrendered up to him at the firſt 
ſummons by colonel: Windebank, who was con- 


demned by a court martial, and ſhot for cowardice, | 


The king took the town of Leiceſter by aſſault, 
and continued his march towards Wales, where he 
expected to be joined by Goring with three thou- 
ſand cavalry, and by colonel Gerard with two thou- 
ſand recruits which he had raiſed in Wales. 

Fairfax, having intercepted a letter addreſſed to 
the king by general Goring, and pointing out the 
eaſe with which the town of Taunton might be put 
in poſſeſſion of the royaliſts, determined to prevent 
the execution of that deſign. With this view he 
followed the royaliſts, and the king finding he 
could not reach Leiceſter without expoſing his rear 
to certain deſtruction, determined to meet him half 
way, and marching back, came in ſight of the 
enemy on the fourteenth day of June, who were 
Wayn up in order of battle on a riſing ground, 
near a ſmall village called Naſeby. Lord Aſtley 
commanded the main body of the royal army, 
pince Rupert the right wing, Sir Marmaduke 
Langdale the left, and his majeſty headed a body 
reſerve, The main body of the oppoſite army 
Ws commanded by Skippon and Fairfax, the right 
Wing by Cromwell, and the left by Ireton. 

The prince attacked the left wing of the par- 
lumentary army with great ſucceſs, ſo that they 
ere diſperſed and purſued as far as the village; 
Win his return, he miſemployed his time in a 
nitleſs attempt to ſeize the, enemy's artillery. 
omwell was in the mean time engaged with Sir 
umaduke Langdale, whoſe cavalry was broken 
er a very obſtinate diſpute. The infantry main- 
ed the battle on both ſides for ſome time with 
dual fury; but at length the battallions of Fairfax 
a Kippon giving way, Cromwell returned and 
T&d the king's infantry in flank with ſuch vi- 
fur as they could not reliſt, ſo that they were 
ediately routed. 

1 tough victory had declared in favour of prince 

* at the firſt onſet, his troops, intimidated 
A order preſerved by the enemy's forces, could 

rallied to make a ſecond attack, The 
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king would have charged them at the head of his 
reſerve, had he not been prevented by the earl of 
Carnwarth; who riding by his majeſty's fide, ſeized 
the bridle” of his horſe, and turned him round, 
ſaying with a loud oath; © will you ruſh on cer- 


| © tain death? Many circumſtances concurring to 


deter the royaliſts, they precipitately left the field 
to the enemy, who took in purſuit above five thou- 
ſand priſoners, and the whole of the king's ammu- 
nition 'and baggage. | 

His majeſty and prince Rupert proceeded after 
this defeat-to Hereford, where it was agreed, that 
the latter ſhould repair to Briſtol, while the for- 
mer continued his rout towards Wales, in hopes 
of aſſembling an army in that country. Fairfax 
advanced to Leiceſter, which, ſurrendered on ca- 
pitulation. He then marched to the weſt-ward 
and reduced Bridgewater, Sherborn, and Bath, and 
having defeated lord Goring at Lamport, under- 
took the ſiege of Briſtol, which was well ſupplied 
and fortified. It was univerſally believed by 
friends and foes, that the garriſon under the com- 
mand of the gallant prince Rupert, would ſuſtain 
a long and obſtinate attack; but to the aſtoniſh- 
ment of the world, terms of capitulation- were 
propoſed, and a ſurrender made before the place 
was inveſted in due form; ſo that the king diſ- 
guſted at ſuch humiliating behaviour, cancelled 
Rupert's commiſſion, and commanded him ag 
ſoon as poſſible, to quit the kingdom, 

Fairfax having reinforced the garriſon of Briſ- 
tol, marched into the weſtern counties, bearing all 
before him. Cromwell now reduced the Devizes 
and ſeveral other places. Fairfax likewiſe made 
himſelf maſter of Tiverton, and blocked up the 
city of Exeter. Hearing that the prince of Wales 
had an army in Cornwall, and was on his march 
to give battle, he advanced to meet him with the 
greateſt expedition, and falling on a part of his. 
cavalry by ſurprize, obliged his royal highneſs to 
retire into Cornwall. 

Lord Hopton, who was appointed by the prince 
of Wales to ſucceed lord Goring, who had fled 
into France, was routed by the enemy in his march 
to relieve Exeter; and the prince perceiving his 
danger of falling into the hands of Fairfax, re- 
treated to the iſle of Scilly. Hopton being ſur- 
rounded, capitulated on condition that his troops 
ſhould be diſmiſſed, and allowed either to croſs. 
the ſea, or return to their own habitations. Their 
arms and horſes were delivered to Fairfax, who 
granted paſs-ports to all. thoſe who defired to quir 
the kingdom, having previouſly {worn never more 
to ſerve againſt the parliament. This treaty be- 
ing executed, the lords Hopton and Colepepper 
retired to the prince of Wales in Scilly. By the 
month of Apnl, the king's troops in the weſt 
were entirely routed, the city of Exeter having 
ſubmitted to Fairfax. 

Notwithſtanding the misfortunes and diſappoint- 
ments with which the efforts of the king and his 
friends had been attended, his majeſty {till main- 
tained an extraordinary degree of fortitude. He 
was now indeed reduced to ſuch a dilemma, that 
he ſaw no other proſpect of retrieving his af- 
fairs than that of joining Montroſe in Scotland, 
and this expedient he intended to embrace. Re- 
ceiving intelligence that a conſiderable detachment 
of the enemy's cavalry was poſted under the com- 
mand of Poyntz, between Hereford and Worceſter, 
he determined to paſs through Cheſhire, Lanca- 
ſhire, and by that means got with ſafety into 
Scotland. 

4 X The 
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The king, on his approach to Cheſter, finding 
the enemy in poſſeſſion of the dutworks and ſu- 
burbs, detached Sir Marmaduke Langdale over | 
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Holt-bridge, in order to fall on the back of the 
beſiegers, while he entered the city. Poyntz; who 
had followed the king with expedition, appeared 
next day, and was charged by Sir Marmaduke; 
who compelled him to retire to a greater diſtance: 
The aſſailants no ſooner perceived him, than they 
began to abandon the ſuburbs, in order to join his 
troops, and thus re-inforced, he attacked and drove 
the royaliſts to the very gates of the city. 

A party of the royaliſts under command of the 
earl of Litchfield and lord Gerard, behaved ſo gal- 
lantly as to force the enemy to a retreat, but their 
muſqueteers being drawn up among the narrow 
lanes and hedges, diſcharged ſuch a volley on the 
king's new raiſed forces, that they were broken, 
routed, and diſperſed, after many gallant officers 
had been ſlain in the action. The king retreated 
with five hundred horſe to Denbigh caſtle, where 
being joined by prince Maurice, with eight hun- 
dred more, and ſome other ſmall re-inforcements, 
he croſſed the river Dee, gained a march upon the 
enemy, and arrived at Bridgenorth, where he was 
informed that the parliament's forces had made 
themſelves maſters of Berkley-caſtle and the De- 
vizes. 

Lord Digby having been raiſed to the chief 
command, of all his Majeſty's northern troops, was 
ordered, together with Sir Marmaduke Langdale, 
to proceed with fifteen hundred horſe to Scotland, 
to join Montroſe, who had lately been defeated by 
Leſley. | Digby began his expedition without de- 
lay, and placed a thouſand foot raifed for the 
ſervice of the parliament, in the neighbourhood 
of Doncaſter ; and at Sherborn attacked a body of 
horſe commanded by colonel Copley; but was 
routed, and fled to Skippon, and his baggage fall- 
ing into the hands of the enemy, the parliament 
publiſhed a copy of ſome papers which they found 
among his effects. Digby at length having been 
unable to procure any intelligence of the ſitua- 
tion of Montroſe, embarked with ſome other Scot- 
tiſh lords for Ireland. When his majeſty returned 
to Newark, prince Rupert addreſſed him, deſiring 
he might have an oppertunity to juſtify his con- 
duct. The king granted his requeſt, admitted of 
his apology, and publickly declared himſelf ſatis- 
fed with his conduct and loyalty. 

The fate of this unfortunate monarch now ſeem- 
ed to draw near to a criſis. Deſerted by his con- 
ſort, his eldeſt ſon, and the far greater part of his 
friends; apprehenſive for the ſafety of the reſt of 
his offspring; in imminentdanger of falling into the 


hands of implacable enemies, and finding himſelf 


to entangled in a labyrinth of wiles that his eſcape 
appeared impracticable, it required no ſmall ſhare 
of reſolution to ſupport ſuch complicated diſtreſs. 
However, having with great preſence of mind ſent 
orders to the governor of Oxford, to ſtation, at a 
fixed time, the horſe of the garriſon between Ban- 
bury and Daventry, he left Newark at night, at- 
tended by five hundred horſe, and arrived at three 
in the morning at Belvoir caſtle, where he found 
Sir Gervas Lucas, the governor, ready with guards, 
to attend him farther on his way. He was fo fa- 


tigued towards evening, that he found it neceſſary 

to take ſome repoſe in a village near Northampton. 

Early next morning he continued his march, and 

reached Banbury about noon, where he found the 

horſe, by whom he was ſafely conducted to Ox- 

ford, after having, with the utmoſt fortitude, gone 
1 
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| meaſures; 


the twenty-ſeventh of April, and as ſoon as his 
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fatigue. | 
Having reached his general aſylum in time 
danger, he once more had — — to — 

He demanded of parliament a ſife p 

duct for the duke of Richmond, the earl of 5,” 
ampton, and ſome others, whom he deflency 
ſend with propoſals for an accommodation. 10 
offered liberty of conſcience to non conform 
he propoſed, upon the diſmiſſion of the armie * 
join the two houſes; to take meaſures for "oe: as 
the public debts, and regulating the affairs of 0 
militia ie their flats. "> 

The treaty he defired might particy] 
himſelf, as he wiſhed to . 2 
from the aſperſions of his enemies, and to dice * 
his ardent deſire to put a ſtop to the effuſion of 
Chriſtian blood. But theſe conceſſions Poco 8 
no other effect, than to heighten the claims of wry 
lament, and eſtabliſh that democracy to which . 0 
arrogantly aſpired. 7 

While Charles was involved in this maze cf 
perplexity. the court of France ſent over Moy. 
treuil, on pretence of making a peace deine 
the king and parliament, but in reality to effec 
a ſecret accommodation between his majeſty and 
the Scottiſh army. The ambaſſador — the 
Scottiſh commiſſioners at London, inclined 90 
treat with his majeſty; but they inſiſted on the 
abolition of the epiſcopacy, as an indiſpenſible 
condition, with which Charles obſtinately refuſed 
to comply. While the French miniſter made 3 
Journey to the Scottiſh army, in hopes of allayin 
their intemperate zeal, Fairfax advanced to Os 
ford with his army; ſo that the king was in great 
danger of being ſurrounded. Lord Aſtley, with 
about a thouſand men under his command, ad- 
vanced towards Oxford, in order to join his ma- 
jeſty; but Fairfax, apprized of his deſign, fell on 
his troops, greatly fatigued, routed them, and took 
him priſoner, together with Sir Charles Lucas, and 
many officers of diſtinction. | 

Thus deprived of all ſuccour from that quarter, 
this unfortunate monarch, as his laſt reſource, de- 
termined to put himſelf wholly under the protec- 
tion of his Scottiſh ſubjects, conceiving that their 
attachment to their own peculiar mode of church 
government would excite their averſion to the in- 
novations of Cromwell and his independent clan, 
and diſpoſe them to aſſert the royal cauſe. 

A. D. 1646. Accordingly Sir John Aſhburn- 
ham and doctor Hudſon, having undertaken to 
conduct him through bye-ways, he left Oxford on 


eſcape was known, the parliament iſſued a procla- 
mation, denouncing the penalty of high trealon 
againſt thoſe who ſhould ſhelter or protect their 
ſovereign, On his diſcovery of himſelf to the earl 
of Leven, the general was aſtoniſhed at his pre- 
ſence, but received him with due reſpect and yes 
neration. | 

On receiving information of the king's ſudde 
arrival in Scotland, the parliament gave orders 
that Fairfax ſhould abandon his enterprize again 
Oxford, and direct his courſe to Newark; but © 
the declaration of the Scottiſh commiſſioners, tha 
the king's arrival was entirely unexpected by the gc 
neral, Who would punctually adhere to their orders 
this reſolution was deferred. The Scots, 14% 
that Fairfax was deſtined to the northward, fette 
with his majelty to Newcaſtle, where he was © 
cluded from all communication with Montreull 
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ded, fled the kingdom. The bigots amongſt 
bebe reachers fulminated anathemas againſt him in 
wo public harangues; and the officers treated 
. with coldneſs and reſerve. To ſo abject a 
os was the quondam majeſty of this unfortunate 


o impoſe commands for him to obey. All the 
»arriſons were ſurrendered to parliament, who in 
act governed by themſelves and deputies, Eng- 
land; Scotland, and Ireland, having totally an- 
nulled his majeſty's commiſſions throughout the re- 
ſpective kingdoms. UNE „ 
In this ſituation of affairs, a meſſage was ſent to 
the two houſes, defiring they would decide the re- 
Jigious controverſy by the arbitration of certain 
able divines; and the king ſignified, in letters to 
the city of London, his diſpoſition to ſatisfy them 
in every particular they. required. 4 
The Scots profeſſedly adhering to the covenant, 
at the general aſſembly of the kirk, wrote to the 
parliament of England, the city of London, and 
the eccleſiaſtical aſſembly, intreating them to for- 
ward the work of reformation according to the te- 
nor of the covenant. 


upon which they had inſiſted at Uxbridge, arro- 
gating to themſelves the whole. power of the ad- 
miniſtration. The king ingenuouſly replied, that 
though he could not diveſt himſelf of that which 
he inherited by birth and the laws of the realm, 
he would nevertheleſs, regardleſs of his own in- 
tereſt, accede to any meaſures tending to promote 
the public welfare. 
The parliament, however, ſecmed to have tam- 
pered with the Scottiſh deputies ſo effectually, that 
on the payment of four hundred thouſand pounds 
in lieu of their demands in general, they agreed to 
withdraw their army from England, ſo that their 
king may be ſaid to have been ſold to his enemies 
for that conſideration. | 

The duke of Hamilton having been releaſed by 
order of parliament, immediately repaired to his 
majeſty at Newcaſtle, and intreated him to cloſe 
mth the two houſes. 
putting a ſtop to the ravages of a civil war, pro- 
poſed that the hierarchy ſhould be confined to ſome 
particular dioceſes, and that preſbytery ſhould be 
eltabliſhed in all other parts of the kingdom, juſtly 
concluding that ſuch a conceſſion would induce 
them to liſten to terms of accommodation. 

Conſidering Charles at this time as diveſted of 
al regal power and authority, the two houſes ap- 
pointed a committee about the middle of Septem- 
ber, to confer with the Scottiſh commiſſioners, 
about diſpoſing of his perſon. The Scots claimed 


ater many debates, the precedency was given to 
tie Engliſh Charles ſent repeated meſſages to the 
priiament, deſiring leave @ treat with them in 
perſon, declaring his readineſs to comply with 
Watever might tend to the intereſt of his ſubjects ; 
e reminded them that it was their king who ſolli- 
ted for that, the denial of which, to the meaneſt 
his ſubjects, would brand him with the name of 
rant to all poſterity. 
This ſubmiſſive behaviour produced a vote, that 
lis majeſty ſhould reſide at Holmby in Northamp- 
onſtire, and be treated with due reſpect. Com- 
miſſioners were then appointed to receive him from 
the hands of the Scots, who delivered him up on 
* thirteenth of January, and that very day their 
"ny began its march for Scotland. The king had 


rince now reduced, that the parliament had only | 


The houſes then ſent pro-- 
poſals to the king, more unreaſonable than thoſe, | 


The king, ſtill defirous of 


a equal intereſt in his perſon with the Engliſh, but 


| 


* 


— 


the mortification in his journey, to be the ſpecta- 
tor of crowds of his former ſubjects, who lined the 
avenues through which he paſſed, lamenting his 
unhappy fate, and offering their prayers to heaven 


for his deliverance from the hands of his ene- 


. n | 
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A. D. 1647. Since the acceſſion of Cromwell 
to ſuch, great power and influence, the animoſity 
between the preſbyterian and. independent parties 


began to appear. He principally. guided the ope- 


rations of the independents; gained vaſt influence 
over general Fairfax, and filled the army with his 
creatures; ſuch were Rainſborough, Fleetwood, 
Lambert, and Harriſon. ., _ | 
Cromwell now pretended to approve of the pro- 
ceedings of the parliament,. and declared an opi- 
nion in favour of the preſbyterian form of church 
government, quoted ſcripture phraſes, and perſuad- 
ed Fairfax to believe that he was actuated folely by 
religious views and motives. | 
10 further his deſigns alſo he employed his 
emiſſaries, to excite a ſpirit of mutiny among the 
troops. The inferior officers had been ſo long ac- 
cuſtomed to. a military life, that they were averſe 
to the very thought of acti there former oc- 
cupations. The commons voted that the army 
ſhould be difbanded, and the ſoldiers receive fix 
weeks pay on their diſmiſion. But the ſoldiers 
having been long in the ſervice; complained highly 
of the cruelty of thoſe who propoſed to diſband 
them ſo ſuddenly. 50 

The parliament deputed Cromwell, and ſeveral 
of his creatures and dependents to inform the army 
of the deſign to take their complaint into conſide- 
ration. On this occaſion the ſoldiers elected depu- 
ties to diſcuſs their affairs, and communicate their 
reſolutions to a council, compoſed cf generals, 
field officers, and captains. Theſe were choſen 
from the private ſoldiers, or loweſt claſs of of- 
ficers, for their reputed ſanctity, and extraordinary 
gifts of preaching and prayer. 

The parliament now began to deliberate on the 
means by which they ſhould accompliſh their de- 
ſign of diſbanding all the troops, except thoſe 
deſtined for Ireland. The ſoldiers, in a petition 
to the general, ſet forth the injuſtice of this deſign, 
and deſired that the army might be aſſembled in 
one place, where they might conſider of means to 
redreſs their grievances, intimating that unleſs 
their petition was attended to, they muſt have re- 
courſe to harſher and more deſperate meaſures. 

The neceſſity of purſuing a plan for appeaſing 
the army, and preventing the dangerous effects 
of a delay, having been reſolved on in a council 
of war, the parliament, intimidated by this intel- 
ligence, determined, if poſſible, to divide the 
forces. But no conceſſion, could prevail; till the 
army. by being veſted with extraordinary privi- 
leges, became a kind of republic, in which the 
vote of the common ſoldier was as prevalent as that 
of the colonel; and every private man aſſumed a 
right of entering into, and executing projects of 
his own. A few regiments of horſe determined 
to ſeize the perſon of the king. For the execu- 
tion of this defign they ſelected cornet Joyce, for- 
merly a taylor. This officer, on the third day of 
June, arrived with a detachment of fifty horſe at 
Holmby, about break of day, and going up ſtairs 
attended by three troopers, knocked at the door 
of the king's apartment; which being opened, 
Joyce and his attendants approaching him with 
their hats off and piſtols in their hands, told him 

50 he 
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he muſt go to the army. When the king aſked 
by what authority he came on this expedition, the 
cornet anſwered, © By this,” pointing to his piſtol, 
and inſiſted bn immediate compliance with his or- 


ders. 1 | 
When the committee appointed by the two 


houſes to take care of the king's perſon demanded | 


of Joyce, if he acted by order of the parliament, 
he replied in the negative, and held up his piſtol, 
They then told him they would write to the par- 
liament to know their pleaſure : he anſwered they 


might do ſo, but the king muſt go along with him 


immediately. The king, finding his guard averſe 


to any reſiſtance, reſigned himſelf: to the will of 


Foyce, to be diſpoſed of in ſuch manner as he ſhould 
think proper. | 


He lodged at colonel Montague's near Cam- | 


bridge the firſt night, and next day arrived at 
Newmarket, where he was treated with great re- 
ſpect by the officers of the army. The regiments 
being aſſembled at this place, preſented a petition 
to the general, complaining of the parliament, 
and next ſubſcribed a writing which they termed 
« The engagement,” conſenting to be diſbanded, 
on condition of obtaining redreſs of their grie- 
vances, as adjudged by a council, conſiſting of 
the generals, two officers, and as many ſoldiers of 
every regiment ; but declared they would conſent 
to no other propoſals. The army was now ad- 
vanced -to St. Alban's, when a meſſage to the 
houſes, requeſting immediate recompence to the 
ſoldiers, was ſent by the genera]. 

Theſe hypocritical demagogues had for ſome 
time carried every thing before them with impu- 
nity. They had Jevied by the moſt unprecedented 
exactions about thirty millions of money in five 
years; notwithſtanding which the public was load- 
ed with enormous debts and incumbrances. They 
laid taxes on the common neceſſaries of life, ſe- 
queſtered one half of the. lands belonging to the 
royaliſts, deprived of their livings, and reduced to 
beggary more than cne half of the clezgy, becauſe 
they would not renounce their civil and religious 
principles. 


To cover ſuch illegal meaſures with the veil of | 


ſanctity, they affected à whining. cant in their 
prayers, and impudently as well as impioully af- 
firmed that they were the peculiar, fayourites of 
heaven, | 

Alarmed at this arrogant aſſumption of unpre- 
ecdenred authority, the two houſes empowered the 
city of London to raiſe ſome cavalry, as if they in- 
tended to put themſelves in a poſture of defence. 
They likewiſe ordered ten thouſand pounds to be 
paid to the ſoldiers, who ſhould quit the army, and 
engage in the Iriſh expedition, 

Determined to carry meaſures by dint of arms, 
the army at length preſented a remonſtrance to the 
two houſes, demanding that the parliament ſhould 
be purged of corrupted and unduly elected mem- 
bers ; that the public accounts ſhould be equitably 
ſettled, and that, after ſome acts of juſtice upon de- 
linquents, an act of amneſty ſhould be paſſed. 
They then impeached eleven members, who headed 
the Preſbyterian party, and alledging that they had 
hindered the courſe of juſtice, defired they might 
be removed from the houle. 1 

From the event, it appears to have been the evi- 
dent deſign of the army, abetted by Cromwell and 
his adherents, to take away the life of their ſove- 
reign, though his friends began to hope, that a rup- 
ture between the 3 and army would re- 
dound to his majeſty's advantage. 
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The army at length appearing to be 5... | 
with ſome: marks of ſubmiſſion from Parliam f 
retired to a greater diſtance from b ' 
fixed theit head quarters at Reading, "my ang i 
carried the king with them wherever they 2 1 
That prince was now in a much better fitu os l 
than at Holmby, and had obtained ſome 0 - 
ter degree of liberty, as well as reſpe& 2 0 
both parties. All his friends were allowed OM 1 
proach him; his correſpondence with the 
was even permitted; his chaplains were e th 
and he was indulged in the ule of the liturg Fr. hz 
children were ſuffered to viſit him, and ſpent x l * 
days at Caverſham, where he then reſided. s. A 
well, Ireton, and others of the independent tar th 
| amuſed him with vain hopes, till they had en de 
a complete victory over the city and parliameny 4 
They then treated him with much arrogance, or. 2 
dered him to be ſtrictly guarded, would hardly 1 
allow any of his domeſtics to ſpeak with him 4 " 
private, and employed fpies to watch over all his the 
words and actions. Major Huntingdon, who had wo 
been truſted with private commiſſions from Oliver 1. 
to the king, aſſured his majeſty, that Crom- as! 
well if not ſpeedily prevented, would effect his _- 
ruin. Charles became too late apprehenſive for - 
his perſonal ſafety, Reſolving, however, to make and 
his eſcape from Hampton Court, where he was now * 
kept under a ſtrong guard, he retired to his cham- : 
ber early in the evening, on pretence of being in- 2 
diſpoſed ; and in an hour after midnight went * 
down the back ſtairs, attended by Aſhburnham _ 
and Legg, both gentlemen of the bedchamber, * 
Sir John Berkley waited for him at the garden gate 44 
with horſes, which they inſtantly mounted, and 2 
directed their rout towards Hampſhire. He tra- 2 
velled through the foreſt, and next day proceeded * 
towards Titchfield, a ſeat of the earl of Sovthamp- _ 
ron, poſſeſſed by the counteſs dowager, a woman o 
of great honour on whoſe fidelity he could ſecurely 42 
rely. But before he reached that place, he had 15 
made for the ſea coaſt, and expreſſed much chagrin wer 
that a certain veſſel had not arrived; from whence 1 
his attendants inferred his reſolution of eſcaping 0 | 
to the continent. m 
They then adviſed him for the convenience of * 
contiguity to ſeek refuge in the Iſle of Wight, al- — 
though Hammond, a creature of Cromwell's, was — 
at that time governor. Hereupon, Aſhburnham wh 
and Berkley were diſpatched to the iſland, and en- "2 
Joined to conceal from Hammond the place of the 1 
king's reſidence, till they could obtain a promiſe rele 
that he would not detain his majeſty's perſon. Aſt- 8 
burnham raſhly, if not treacherouſly, brought but 
Hammond to Titchfield; and the king was forced the; 
to put himſelf into his hands, and to accompaly ad þ 
him to Cariſbroke caſtle - in the Iſle of Wight, "4 
where he was treated at firſt with marks of duty and 2 Fl 
reſpect, Though burnham's conduct on this "wh 
occaſion carries in it much ſuſpicion of tres th, 
chery, the king acquitted him of any reaſonable ot 
intention; however, it certainly argues in it the die 
height of raſhneſs and folly. RR ſence 
Cromwell having now eſſectually carried [us "uo 
int in the ſubjection of parliament to his W "Sk 
and pleaſure, and the ſecurity of the perſon of the mail 
king, privately aſſembled a council of ſome 0 nuch 
the principal officers at Windſor, to conſult about Da 
the ſettlement of the nation, and the future proce bore 
dures rowards his majeſty; and there is len ferveg 
cauſe to ſurmize that the death of the king V® king 
firſt meditated in this council. 1 iced 
Conſcious that a private aſſaſſination would * N 
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| cived on the expediency of an attempt which 
carry the appearance of juſtice, and cover 


own. But the parliament, wholly influenced by 
the army and independent party, inſtead of agree- 


which they ſent him as preliminaries, and to which 


would engage in any treaty. Theſe preliminary ar- 


» 
cut. il, 1648. 4.6 
their names with an indelible ſtigma, they re- 


* ity by the boldneſs of the enterprize. 
its . therefore, to their eee 
To Ba the king, and ſecure the friendſhip of 'the 
18 chey propoſed to adopt the favourite opinion 
che equality of mankind, and thereby render 
vim at once amenable to trial. 

In order to gratify the repuvlican principles of 
he people, which ſo generally prevailed, the king 
1 4 promiſed, by a meſſage ſent from Cariſbroke 
dalle to relinquiſh, during his own life, the 

ver of the militia, and the appointment of all 
'he officers of ſtate, on condition, that after his 
death, theſe prerogatives ſhould be reſtored to the 


ing to theſe terms, drew up four propoſitions, 
they demanded his poſitive aſſent, before they 


ticles were, for recalling all the declarations iſſued 
againſt the parliament and their adherents; eſta- 
bliſking the militia ; depriving peers created ſince 
the troubles, of their right to fit in parliament ; 
and empowering the two houſes to adjourn at their 
own pleaſure. | | 

A. D. 1648. The king, having reviſed theſe 
propoſitions, re uelled of the two houſes, that 


terms on both ſides might be adjuſted, before any | 


conceſſions on his part were ſpecified. Cromwell, 
wailing himſelf of this reply, inveighed with 
great acrimony againſt Charles, branded him with 
odious epithets, and adviſed the parliament to de- 
cine all meſſages in future, and regulate the affairs of 
the kingdom without his concurrence. The parlia- 
ment were intimidated into compliance, though 
ninety-one members had ſpirit enough to diſſent. 
It was, however, voted, that for the future, no ad- 
dreſſes or meſſages ſhould be ſent to the king, 
which vote received the aſſent of the houſe of 
lords. 3 | | * * 
At this juncture there prevailed in Scotland 
three diſtinct parties; theſe were the royaliſts, who 
demanded the re- eſtabliſnment of the king's au- 
thority, without any regard to religious ſects, or 
opinions; and of theſe Montroſe, though abſent, was 
conſidered as the head. The rigid Preſbyterians, 
who inſiſted on a perfe@ uniformity of worſhip, and 
vere reſolved to give no aſſiſtance to his majeſty, 
unleſs he would ſign the covenant : theſe were di- 
reſted! by Argyle. A third party under the two 
brothers Hamilton and Laneric, were the moderate 
Preſbyterians, who wiſely endeavoured to reconcile 


* 
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the intereſts. of religion with thoſe of the crown; | 


ad hoped by the cencurrence of the Preſbyterian 
party in England, to ſubdue the independent army, 
ad reſtore the parliament as well as the. king, to 
teir juſt freedom and authority. 

Upon a review of the ſtate of affairs both at 
tome and in Scotland, it was deemed expedient to 
le an army of: forty thouſand men for the de- 
ace of the nation. But the duke of Hamilton, 
Wo was declared general, was, not able to raiſe 
teen thouſand men, and thoſe ill armed, and 
udiſciplined, and therefore not in a condition to 
march tor England, till the beginning of July. 

During theſe tranſaclions in Scotland, Lang- 

Foyer, and Powell, three officers who had 
7 ed in the parliament's army, declared for the 
ig, fecured the caſtle of Pembroke, and influ- 
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the royal cauſe, Young Hales and the earl of Nor- 
wich excited commotions in Kent. Sir Charles 
Lucas, Sir George Liſle, Sir Bernard Gaſcoigne, 
and colonel Farr, who laſt had been in the parlia- 
ment's ſervice, aſſembled a body of three thou- 
ſand men, and took poſleſlivn of Colcheſter; where 
they intended to. remain, till they could join the 
Scottiſh army, which they heard were on the march. 
But Fairfax deprived the inhabitants of all relief, 
by inveſting and blocking up the town. 57851 

A fleet was fitted out by parliament, and the 
command given to the earl of Warwick with or- 
ders to oppoſe the ſeventeen ſhips which had re- 
volted to the prince of Wales. While the forces 
were at a diſtance, the parliament recovered its 
former liberty, and began to act with its uſual ſpirit 
and reſolution. They ſent commiſſioners to the 
Iſle of Wight to treat with his majeſty, who, on 
their arrival, were ſhocked at the manifeſt change 
that appeared in their unhappy ſovereign. Being 
deprived of ſocial converſe, he had entirely ne- 
glected his perſon ; his hair was now waxen grey, 
not only by the hand of time, but the iron rod of 
affliction ; and both his dreſs and viſage indicated 
adverſity and decay, | 

His mental faculties, however, had not ſuffered 
the leaſt impair. The earl of Saliſbury, amazed 
at his neryous though cool reaſoning, ſaid ro Sir 
Philip Warwick, „ The king is extremely im- 
** proved of late.” © No,” replied Sir Philip, 
* he was always ſo, but now you are at laſt con- 
« vinced of it.“ Sir Henry Vane. obſerved, that 
as his majeſty's abilities appeared to be great, the 
ſtricter and more ſevere ought to be the terms of 
agreement, | 

The terms as propoſed by parliament, and aſ- 
ſented to by the 1 were to the following effect: 
that his proclamations, &c. &c. againſt the par- 
hament ſhould be annulled; he gave up to the 
parliament the whale power of regulating the mi- 
litia, during the term of twenty years, or for a 
longer time, if deemed conducive to the public 
| good. With reſpect to. religion, he obſerved, 
that his conſcience would not permit him to con- 
ſent to the abolition of epiſcopacy ; and as to the 
ſale of church lands, he deemed it not only ſacrile- 
glous, but expreſsly contrary. to his coronation 
oath, whereby he was bound to maintain the rights 
of the clergy; yet, to evince his ſincere deſire of 
pacification, he conſented to their reducing epiſ- 
copacy to its primitive uſe; that archbiſhops, 
deans, and chapters ſhould be aboliſhed ; that the 
| preſhyterian form of government ſhould continue 

three years, during which, the king and, parlia- 

ment, with the advice of the eccleſiaſtical aſſem- 
bly, and other divines nominated by his majeſty, 
ſhbuld agree upon ſome ſuitable plan of church go- 
vernment. He indeed made ſuch concęſſions in 
general, as not only degraded royalty, but would 
have been wholly inconſiſtent with and ſubverſive 
of the order of government, had they produced a 
peace, and been brought into action. Notwith- 
ſtanding theſe humiliating conceſſions, the two 
houſes after deliberating on them, voted them in- 
ſufficient and unſatisfadtory on account of the arti- 
cles of epiſcopacy and the ſale of church lands. 

Though the duke of Hamilton had brought 
with him into England a; conſiderable body of 
forces, he was prevented from joining the troops 
under the command of Sir Marmaduke Langdale, 
by the Engliſh loyaliſts declining to take the co- 
venant, and the perempto1y refuſal of the Scottiſh 
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preſbyterians to act in concert with them upon any 
4 Y other 
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other terms. The two armies were on the march 
at the ſame time, and in the whole might con- 


ſiſt of twenty thouſand men. Cromwell boldly 
encountered - them, with a body not- amounting 
to half that number. He ſurprized Langdale 
near Preſton in Lancaſhire, and though the royal- 
iſts behaved gallantly, yet not being properly ſup- 
ported by their confederates, they were routed with 
great ſlaughter. Hamilton was next attacked, his 
troops defeated, and chaſed to Utoxeter, where 
himſelf was taken priſoner. Cromwell having pur- 
ſued his victory, proceeded to Scotland, where, be- 
ing reinforced by Argyle, he ſubdued Laneric and 
Monro, and returned triumphantly to England. 

The garriſon of Colcheſter, after a ſpirited and 
moſt Wiebe defence, through want of a reinforce- 
ment of men and ſupply of ſtores and proviſions, 

vas compelled to ſurrender at the pleaſure of the 
victors; and Fairfax, prompted by the barbarous 
and blood-thirſty Ireton, ſeized Sir Charles Lucas, 
and Sir George Liſle, and determined to ſacrifice 
them to the fury of the army. 

This ' flagrant inſtance of cruelty met with ge- 
neral execration. Lord Capel, regardleſs of dan- 
ger, upbraided Ireton with his ſavage barbarity, 
and challenged him, as they were all embarked in 
the ſame cauſe, to inflict the ſame puniſhment on 
them all without exception. Lucas, who was firſt 
ſhot, gave the word fire, with as much courage as 
if he had been at the head of his regiment. Liſle 
having embraced the breathleſs body of his friend, 
deſired the executioners to come nearer, One of 
them ſaid, © I'll warrant you Sir, we'll hit you“: 
« he anſwered with a ſmile, © Friends, I have 
« been nearer you, when you have miſſed me.“ 


So ſaying, he received their ſhot, and fell lamented 


by all good men. 
This lawleſs and blood-thirſty clan havin S now 
removed all oppoſition, a remonſtrance was framed 


by a general council of officers, and preſented to 


the parliament. They there condemned the treaty 
with the king; inſiſted on his puniſhment for the 
bloodſhed during the war; demanded the diſſolu- 
tion of the then parliament; and affirmed, that 
though ſervants, they had a right to repreſent theſe 
important points to their maſters, who were them- 
ſelves no more than the ſervants and miniſters of 
the people. To compleat their deſign, they re- 
moved their army to Windſor, and ordered colo- 
nel Ewer to ſeize the king's perſon at Newport, and 
tranſport him to Hurſt caſtle, where he was com- 
mitted to cloſe confinement, | _ | 
Intelligence being received in London of the 
king's removal and commitment, the commons in- 
terpoſed their right, and reſolved, that his majeſty's 
conceſſions might ſerve as a foundation for peace. 
Next day, when the commons were to aſſemble, 
colonel Pride, formerly a drayman, had ſurrounded 
the houſe with two regiments, and, aſſiſted by the 
lord Grey of Groby, arreſted in the paſſage forty- 
one members, whom they confined in a neighbour- 
ing houſe. About an hundred and ſixty members 
were excluded, and none were ſuffered to enter, 
but the moſt deſperate 'of the independents, who 
hardly amounted to ſixty in number. This. fla 
grant- violation of the liberties of parliament was 
commonly known by the name of Pride's Purge. 
The Independent party through the excluſion of 
the preſbyterians now compoling the whole of the 
commons, thanks were voted to Cromwell their 
head and abettor for his great and important ſer- 
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vices rendered 4 
* rendered to the true church as well ag the 
A ſpecial committee, ſelected from thi | 
of the commons, was appointed to dee unt 
* againſt their ſovereign ; colonel Harrif 
the ſon of a butcher, and one of the moſt Malen 


fanatics of the army, was ordered to conduct the 
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king to London, under a ſtron u 
Windſor, the duke of Hamilton, ks — * 
impriſoned, was admitted into the king's 8 | 
lence, and falling on his knees, feelingly wh . 
claimed, „My dear maſter!” The unhappy _ 
narch raiſed him up, and embracing him, re lea 
with tears; “J have indeed been a dear maſter | 
* you.” The king was inſtantly hurried my, h 
and the duke, bathed in tears, foretold, that * - 
that time he ſhould ſee his king no more. N b 
Though the king bore his own ills with unex- th 
ampled fortitude, the misfortunes of his friend: 
and adherents touched him in the tendereſt part 4 
When he arrived at the caſtle of Windſor, an or. the 
der was iſſued from the council of war, to deprive di 
him of all the enſigns of royalty, and treat him on I 
the level of an ordinary perſon, the 
All neceſſary preparations were now made for the 
the trial, and the high court of juſtice finally ſet. ar 
tled. I | 1 
t was compoſed of an hundred and thirty aſte 
three perſons as nominated by the commons, but ſo wh 
general was the averſion to theſe violent proceed- «\ 
ings, that more than ſeventy never attended. 24 
Cromwell, Ireton, Harriſon, and all the chief oſ. for 
ficers of the army, with ſeveral citizens of London an © 
and members of the lower houſe, compoſed a part gro 
of this high court of juſtice. «n 
The twelve judges behaved loyally and conſti- his 
tutionally upon the occaſion, for having been en- dul 
rolled in the number of this high court of juſtice, Dr. 
they cauſed their names to be expunged, declaring, free 
| that according to the laws of England, the king prep 
could not be tried for treaſon, as all impeachments were 
for treaſon muſt be carried on by the royal autho- T 
rity:' Bradſhaw, a lawyer, was choſen preſident; ſupp 
Coke acted as ſolicitor-general; Doriſlaus and prect 
Aſke attended as aſſiſtants, and the court aſſem- arch 
bled in Weſtminſter-hall. form, 
When the crier of the court, amongſt the names The 
of others who were to compoſe the tribunal, came mani 
to call that of lord Fairfax, a female voice was addre 
heard from the gallery to exclaim, © He has more ſitut! 
wit than to be here.“ When the impeachment conſi 
© Was read, '* In the name of all the good people Pop 
« of England,” “No (replied the fame voice) As a1 
e not the twentieth part of them, Oliver Crom- ed, th 
te well is a rogue, and a traitor.” One of the lives | 
officers ordered a file of muſqueteers to fire at the Rich 
place whence the voice came, but they ſoon pets lon, 2 
ceived the perſon who ſpoke to be the lady Far- Fur 
fax, whom with much difficulty they prevailed upon n En 
to depart. . 155 te in 
The charge on this very ſolemn and awful occz- ad e 
ſion was opened, in the name of the commons 0 Wecti 
England, by the ſolicitor-general, who repreſented, ſen, 3 
thar Charles: Stuart, being admitted king of Eng- tle be 
land, and {entruſted with a limited power, from 2 beth 
wicked deſign to eſtabliſh an arbitrary and ra, gi 
nical government, had traiterouſly, and malicioull "0g t 
made war upon the preſent parliament, and tie "ce, 
people, whom they repreſented; and was therefore Ward 
acculed as a tyrant, traitor, murderer, and a Pub“ Wy ei 
lic and implacable enemy to the common -wenn wer 


the preſident 
relle 
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addreſſed himlelt to the king, and informed him, 


that the court expected his anſwer. _ | 
His majeſty with becoming dignity, reſolution, 
"my 1 compoſure, diſclaimed the legality of this ſelf- 
of 8 - ſtitute court, and conſequently pronounced their 
10h, - iction uſurped and invalid. The preſident, 
Irious juriſdl c 
x the in order to defend the majeſty of the people, and 
A Alert the ſuperiority - of the court above the pri- 
has ſoner, ſtill inſiſted, that he muſt not deny the au- 
wy thority of his judges, and that the preſent court 
* owed its authority to that community of which 
y wo. kings themſelves were but the ſervants. 
eplied The king having been thrice cited in form, and 
ſter to 3s often paſſed over the ſummons unnoticed, on 
away the fourth time, after a peremptory denial of their 
* authority, ſentence was pronounced againſt him. 
He deſired to be heard before the two houſes in 
unex- the painted chamber; but the court refuſed to 
friends nt him his 2 N which they conſidered 
part. merely as a delay of juſtice. In walking through 
an or- the hall to the place of his confinement, the ſol- 
lepriye diers, prompted by their ſuperiors, exclaimed, 
im on & Juſtice and execution. They loaded him with 
the moſt cruel and bitter reproaches; in a word, 
de for they treated him in the moſt undeſerved, arro- 
ly ſet- cant, and inſolent manner, which he bore with 
| thirty aſtoniſhing compoſure, only obſerving to a friend 
but ſo who attended him, “that for a little money they 
roceed- « would treat their commanders in the ſame man- 
tended, « ner,” A ſoldier, moved by ſympathy, implored 
ef of- for the bleſſing of heaven on oppreſſed majeſty; 
_ondon an officer overhearing the petition, ſtruck him to the 
| a part ground in fight of the king, who ſaid, The pu- 
« niſhment methinks exceeds the offence.” On 
conſti his return to Whitehall, he requeſted to be in- 
een en dulged with a viſit from his children, and that 
juſtice, Dr. Juxon, late Biſhop of London, might have 
claring, free acceſs to his perſon, as ſuperintendant of his 
he king preparatory devotional exerciſes, Theſe petitions 
:hments were accordingly granted. a 
| autho- The potentates of Europe in general could not 
eſident; ſuppreſs their amazement or reſentment at ſo un- 
aus and precedented an inſtance as that of a mighty mo- 
aſſem· narch being arraigned in the moſt humiliating 
form, at a tribunal compoſed of his own ſubjects. 
e names The French and Dutch miniſtry preferred their 
al, came manifeſtos againſt it, and the queen and prince 
dice was addreſſed the parliament to interpoſe their con- 
vas more ſitutional authority, but all without effect, as no 
achment wonſideration could influence the fanatical dema- 
d people 2gues to deſiſt from their blood-thirſty deſigns. 
> voice) as a memento due to genuine loyalty, it is record- 
r Crom- that four noblemen offered to lay down their 
e of the hes for their ſovereign. Theſe were the duke of 
re at the Richmond, and the earls of Hertford, Southamp- 
oon per. on, and Lindſay: 
dy Fait- Furſuant to requeſt, all his family that remained 
led upon n England were permitted to attend him, during 
Ul le interval of the three days between his ſentence 
ful occa- ad execution ; and the interview exhibited an 
Mons of ting ſcene. He wept over his orphan child- 
reſented, " and claſped them in his paternal embrace. 
of Eng- e beſtowed on his daughter the princeſs Eliza- 
M from 4 u prudent advice and pious exhortations, 
d ryran” Warging her to tell the queen her mother, that du- 
alicioullf lg the whole courſe of his life he had never 
and the wer, even in thought, ſwerved from his fidelity 
therefo's E nee her, and that his conjugal affection could 
d a pub- end with his life. He implored heaven to 


-wealth- 
' reſident 
1 ddr eſſed 


"at down bleſſings on thoſe forlorn babes, as 
ae * the reſt of his children; and reſigned him- 
to his fate with the utmoſt compoſure. Doc- 


. Juxon attended his majeſty the night before his 


r 
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execution, and after ſpending great part of it in 
devotion, he enjoyed four hours of ſound reſt; an 
inconteſtible proof that his mind could not have 
been much ruffled by the apprehenſions of his ap- 
proaching fate. 

The ever memorable day appointed for the ex- 
ecution of his ſentence, was the 3oth of January, 
(1649) on which he was conducted, by virtue of a 
warrant from the high court of judicature, to 
Whitehall, accompanied by doctor Juxon, and 
guarded by a regiment of foot ſoldiers, command- 
ed by colonel Tomlinſon. When he came upon 


the ſeaffold, which was ſo crouded that he could 


not be heard, he directed his diſcourſe to colonel 
Tomlinſon, doctor Juxon, and ſome others about 
him, declaring himſelf innocent of having com- 
menced the war againſt the parliament, but ſug- 
geſting, at the ſame time, that heaven had retali- 
ated on him his want of candor and charity, in 
conſenting to the execution of the unfortunate 
earl of Stafford. 

Though he profeſſed to die in perfect love and 
forgiveneſs even towards the authors of his deſtruc- 
tion, he conjured the whole nation to reſtore the 
conſtitution of the kingdom, by paying obedience 
to their lawful ſovereign, his ſon and ſucceſſor. 
When he was preparing himſelf for the block, doc- 
tor Juxon told him, there was but one ſtage more, 
which was ſhort though troubleſome, and would 
convey him to the regions of ineffable joy; © I 
“ go, (replied the king) from a corruptible to an 
ce incorruptible crown, of which I ſhall never be 
© bereaved.” Having uttered theſe laſt words, 


he ſubmitted to his fate without an apparent token 


of reluctance, and at one ſtroke his head was ſe- 
vered from his body. A man in a maſk, then 
held up the head ſtreaming with blood, and ex- 
claimed, This is the head of a traitor.” : 
Mankind have ever been. divided in their opi- 
nions concerning not only the public character, 


but the legality of thoſe proceedings which de- 


prived Charles I. king of England, both of his 
crown and life, It appears from a general view 
of the conduct of his father James I. as well as 
that of the ſubſequent race of the Stuart's family, 
that they had all imbibed principles of deſpotiſm, 
which added to the influence of popiſh ſuperſtition, 
to which they were moſt undoubtedly attached, 
actuated them to ſuch arbitrary meaſures, reſpect- 
ing the ſtate as well as the church, as were incom- 
patihle with the genuine ſpirit of the Engliſh con- 
ſtitution, and eventually brought on their expul- 
ſion from the Engliſh throne. By that party, {till 
diſtinguiſhed under the appellation of tories, the 
friends to the hierarchy and royal prerogative, he 
is deemed to have died a martyr to the cauſe they 
would wiſh to maintain. By the other party called 
whigs, the aſſertors of the rights of the people in 
oppoſition to the infringements of the crown, as 
well as univerſal toleration, he is cenſured as the 
moſt deſpotic of tyrants, and by ſome, pronounced 
highly deſerving the fate he met. But men of 
moderation and candour, of whatever profeſſion 
they may be, never carry points to the extreme. 
That his opponents in their general meaſures 
exceeded the limits of the laws of the realm, as 
well as that reverential decorumdue to a ſovereign, 
all thinking, diſpaſſionate perſons muſt allow. And 
it may be inferred upon the whole, that they ſwer- 
ved as much from the conſtitution on the one hanet 
as the King did on the other. We ſhall ſum up. 
his private character in the words of an honourable 
hiſtorian, leaving the reader tg, adopt or reject it 
2 at 
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d a | » . . 
at pleaſure: it is by that writer recorded, * that | grict ; Anna; and Catharine, who died in their in. 
« he was the worthieſt gentleman, the beſt friend, || fancy ; and Henrietta Maria, married to Phil 
« the beſt maſter, the beſt father, the beſt huſ- duke of Anjou and Orleans, brother to Levis Ti 
« band, and the beſt chriſtian of the age in which || king of Ftance. | 
cc he lived.” It is to be feared, from the ſway his- | . 
conſort bore over his reaſon in ſome inſtances, that || Remarkable Occurrences during the reign of ; 
he had, at times, been too much 75 r and | | 15 Charles I. - 
too little the king. He loſt his life in the forty- [ N = : | ; 
ninth year of his age, and twenty-foutth of his e r ee e ter ondere 0 . 
reign, if it may be diſtinguiſhed by that title. | 1633 Saw-mills firſt erected near London. t petre, n 
He had iſſue by his queen, four ſons and five 1634 Sedan-chairs firſt made in London. 4 
daughters; viz. Charles James, who died in his 1641 a= _ EI 5 pov from churche. 8 
infancy, Charles, prince of Wales, by whom he was e eee e y order of pal. * 
ſucceeded ; James duke of York, afterwards James Court of. Star-chamber aboliſhed. A 
the ſecond, king of ERR ; N 00 1 of || 1643 22 Hoo beſt Kerry Bow, near Stratford. gi 
Glouceſter, who died after the reſtoration ; Mary, neon inkituted. : | 
who eſpouſed the prince of Orange; Elizabeth, wage” lc un ee. mu by aft of path a 
confined in Cariſbroke-caſtle, where ſhe died of 1648 Wind guns invented. th 
Was Fo 
to 
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The parliament diſavow the claim of the Stuarts to the crown. Annul the peerage. A new great fea! 
fabricated. Execution of the moſt zealous partizans of the late king. Forlorn condition of the hei-. lan 
apparent. Commotions in Ireland and Scot and abetted by parties of the royaliſts. The earl of Ormond * 
Renalizes vimſelf on the occaſion. Cromwell appointed lord lieutenant, and ſent to oppoſe the lovalift elpc 
in Ireland. Defeats Ormond, Marquis of Montroſe ſentenced to death at Edinburgh. Cromwell i; ory 
recalled from Ireland and ſent. into Scotland. His various fortanes there. Obtains à deciſive viftor Incl 
over the royaliſts. The king ſojourns in the cottage of a peaſant. Conceats bimſelf in an oak-tree, after. bon 
wards denominated, the Royal-oak. Cromwell's great popularity and influence. Admiral Blake fro. Cit 
lizes his valour againſt prince Rupert. Sir George Ayſcougb ſent with a fleet to reduce the American py 


colonies, The ſubjeftion of the parliament. Rupture with the States of Holland. Singular proweſs 
diſplayed in divers actions by the admirals Blake and Van Trump. Cromwell expells the members and 
diſſolves the parliament. The gallant Trump falls. in the action with the Engliſb. off the Texel. Crom. 

well is veſted with the title of lord Protector of the Commonwealth. The reyaliſts form a dcjipn of 
reftoring the king to his crown and dignity. A conſpiracy is framed againſt Cromwell. The Parliament 
tender him the crown, which he refuſes. Death and character of Oliver Cromwell. Richard Cromwell 

ſucceeds his father in the prote#torſhip, but ſoon reſigns his authority. General Monk effects a coalition, 
between the army and the city of London. Charles II. proclaimed king of; England, Makes bis public 
entry into London, -&c. | l 05 3 


A. D. HE democratic party having now [{ The officers of govermnent were choſen friends 
1649. obviated the main obſtructions to the || among: ſuch as had ſignalized themſelves in the 
proſecution of their deſigns, as an effectual bar- |} parliamentary intereſt, and their opponents, in n- 
rier to the immediate acceſſion of a king, iſſued a || dicule, pointed at as objects of their reſentment. 
proclamation, forbidding all perſons, on pain of || Bradſhaw was again choſen preſident of another 
high treaſon, to acknowledge or declare Charles |} high court of juſtice, for the trial of the duke df 
Stuart, commonly called prince of Wales, as ſove- |} Hamilton, the earl of Holland, the lord Goriag; 
reign of England. They likewiſe vored, that they || lately created earl of Norwich, lord Capel, and Sir 
ſhould make no more addreſſes to the houſe of |} John Owen; all of them accuſed of having carried 
lords, and that that houſe was therefore to be || arms againſt the parliament. After a ſhort trial, 
aboliſhed ; the peers, however, might be elected as [| they were all convicted and condemned to the 
members of the lower houſe. They afterwards block. The duke of Hamilton, on his trial, com- 
N an act, abolifhing the king's power as uſe || plained, that as he acted by authority of the par- 
efs, and decreed that the nation ſhould be govern- || liament of his own country, he could not come 
ed under the form of a republic, by the people's || under the cognizance of an Engliſh tribunal. I he 
repreſentatives, the houſe of commons. old earl of Holland made little or no defence 
To enforce this uſurped authority, a new great || Sir John Owen ſeemed pleaſed with having ben 
ſeal was provided, containing the arms of England || admitted to the honour. of the axe; and his ſub- 
and Ireland, round which were theſe words,“ The || miſſive reſignation to his, ſentence probably ſavec 
great feal of T nel The other fide repre- }| his life. The other three were immediately e- 
ſented the houſe of commons, ſurrounded with || ecuted; they died with becoming fortitude profel: 
this inſcription, “ In the firſt year of Freedom by || ſing allegiance to the ſon of the late unfortunate 
«© God's blefling reſtored, 1648.“ It was com- þ| monarch.  . | F | 
mitted to the charge of a certain number of per- The heir-apparent to the crown of England 1. 
tons, intitled, the conſcrvators of the liberties of || not only depriveg of the retinue due to his pete 
Fogland ; and all public orders were expedited || and dignity, but had no fixed place of refigen® 
in their names, under cognizance of parliament. | wandering from place to place, | deſerted wad 
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Cab tl. 1640: 
ſion of fortune. | 

on the death of his late ſovereign, the 

earl of Ormond went over to Ireland, and levied 


an . 

m the parliament the town of Dundalk, 
2 4 Drogheda; and was reſolved to 
undertake the ſiege of Dublin. To this king- 
dom, Charles determined to repair, but his deſign 
128 ſuſpended, on hearing that the parliament of 
«otland had iſſued a proclamation, acknowledg- 
ing Charles II. as their lawful and hereditary ſove- 
Fix proper ſatisfaction to the kingdom touching 
the ſecurity of religion, the union between the two 
ations, and the peace of Scotland, according to 
the national aud ſolemn league of the covenant. 
For this purpoſe, deputies were ſent to the Hague, 
to ſignify their intentions to the young prince; and 
ina few days, the marquis of Montroſe, and the 


The former of theſe noblemen was engaged in the 
ervice of the emperor, but hearing of the tragical 
ate of the late king, he haſtened to the Hague and 
received from Charles a renewal of his commiſſion 
 captain-general of Scotland. p 
The ſeeming loyalty of the parliament of Scot- 
land did not encourage the hopes of young Charles; 
on the contrary, the principles and meaſures 


eat fea 
be beir- 


Ormond 


loyalift church and ſtate, under the reign of his father, 
mel! i; ¶ ¶ induced him to doubt the ſincerity of their profeſ- 
vin Mons; ſo that inſtead of ſubſcribing to their con- 
ee, after. ditions, he perſiſted in his reſolution of viſiting Ire- 
ke Agne. ¶ Nund, at the ſame time, ordering Montroſe to make 
Americon Ni deſcent upon Scotland. The king's friends in 
4 that kingdom, underſtanding that he was averſe 
nbcrs an 


the conditions propoſed by the parliament, de- 
ermined to excite an inſurrection, and if they ſuc- 
teded, to receive him upon his own terms. 
About this time, Charles ſent the lord Collington 
d chancellor Hyde, his plenipotentiaries to the 
vurt of Madrid, to ſolicit ſuceours from the court 
Spain. Ea N 
i the young king had purſued his deſigns of 
Iliting Ireland, it would have been attended with 
aminent danger of his life, as Cromwell had 
ken ſent thither as lord lieutenant, at the head 
I a formidable army raiſed by the vote of the 
pliſh parliament, in order to quell any inſur- 
tion that might ariſe from the junction of the 
aholics of that kingdom with the royaliſts. 
ict indeed was his ſucceſs againſt Ormond, their 
mmander in chief, that Charles, deſpairing of 
eour from that quarter, was under a neceſſity of 
lening to the Scottiſh treaty. Accordingly, the 
quis of Argyle having influenced the parlia- 
it and general aſſembly of the kirk, propoſi- 
ns being prepared, and deputies appointed, 
da was fixed on as the place of conference. 
A, D. 1650, When the young monarch and 
pues met according to appointment, though he 
o means ſecretly approved the four particular 
Mditions ſpecified in the articles, yet not being 
condition to ſhew his reſentment, he carefully 
vembled, offering to confirm the Preſbyterian 
Upline in Scotland by act of parliament, but 
Pupht it unreaſonable to expect that he would 
wunce the form of religion, in which he had 
his petſo maucated, He aſked them if they had power 
F 4 enct lar in any demand, or to treat about the aſſi- 
> pour {at * © might expect from the Scots, towards 
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gland We 


lo frng him to the crown of England, but they 


9. 34. 


y of ſixteen thouſand men, with which he | 


on the following conditions; that he ſhould 


earls of Lauderdale and Lanerk, paid him a viſit. | 


eſpouſed by the preſbyterians, both with reſpect to 
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having nothing to conſole him, but the hopes | 


; 


A L 1658. 365 
replied in the negative. As this was the moſt int 


| portant point he could poſſibly propoſe to carry by 
Ja treaty with the Scots, the diſappointment mul 


have been attended with the greatelt chagtin; how- 
ever, it was deemed neceſſary to protract the ne- 
gotiation until he ſhould receive ſome intelligence 
from Montroſe, on whoſe ſucceſs all his hopes were 
founded: That intrepid nobleman, having re-in- 
forced his handful of men with a few recruits, which 
he had raiſed in the Orkneys, paſſed over to Caith- 
neſs,” hoping the general affection to the royal 
cauſe, and the fame of his former atchievements, 
would allure the people to his ſtandard. But the 
nation was now fatigued with continual wars, many 
of his former adherents had been apprehended and 
puniſhed, and-no hopes of ſucceſs remained againſt 
ſo great a force as was 'now deſtined to oppoſe 
him, Leſley and Holborne being ordered to ad- 
vance againſt him with an army of four thouſand 
men. Strachan being ſent forward with a body of 
cavalry to prevent his progreſs, attacked Montroſe 
ſuddenly, and totally defeated his army, all of whom 
where either flain or taken priſoners; and Mon- 
troſe himſelf being ſoon after ſeized was conducted 
to Edinburgh, where, notwithſtanding the king's 
commiſſion, he was condemned to death, and bore 
his ſentence with that fortitude of mind, of which 
he had given ſuch exemplary proofs during the 
whole courſe of his life. 

Thus bereft of all military aſſiſtance, Charles 
was under the neceſſity of ſigning the terms, which 
the Scottiſh committee had preſented to him. In 
conſequence of this agreement, he immediately ſet 
ſail for Scotland, and arrived in the frith of Cro- 
marty. Before he was permitted to ſet foot on 
ſhore, he was required to ſign the covenant; and 
with this demand he immediately complied. Ha- 
milton, Lauderdale, and other noblemen attached to 
the royal cauſe, were immediately removed from 
his preſence, and obliged to retire to their eſtates, 
where they lived without any truſt or authority. 
The young king himſelf was merely ſo in name, 
being divelted of prerogative, debarred of all 
kind of amuſement, and though of a volatile 
diſpoſition, compelled to conform to the gravity 
and preciſion of the Scottiſh manners in common 
life, as well as in matters of religion. 

The reception which Charles met with from the 
Scots, however, alarmed the Engliſh parliament, 
inſomuch that they renewed their military opera- 
tions, and recalled Cromwell from Ireland, which 
by this time was almoſt reduced. That general, 
having conſtituted Ireton, his ſon-in-law, deputy 
lieutenant, returned to England, according to the 
ſummons of the parliament ; and was honoured, on 
taking his ſeat, with general thanks for the ſignal 
ſervices he had rendered to the commonwealth, 
They then deſired to know, whether Fairfax would 
undertake the command of the troops deſtined for 
Scotland; and on his refuſal beſtowed it on Crom- 
well, who, without delay put his troops in motion, 
and entered Scotland with an army of ſixteen 
thouſand men. The command of- the Scottifh 
army was conferred on Leſley, an able officer, who 
laid a very proper plan for defence; and removing 
whatever he thought might help to ſupport the 
Engliſh army, fortified himſelf in a camp between 
Edinburgh and Leith. | 

The Engliſh general took every meaſure to bring 
the Scots to action, but Leſley, conſcious of the 
ſuperiority of the enemy in diſcipline and expe- 
rience, though his army exceeded in numbers, 
wiſely declined a deciſive engagement, and kept 

4 Z | within 
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rencounters he endeavoured to animate his ſoldiers, 
and was generally ſucceſsful in theſe enterprizes. 


HISTORY or ENGLAND... 
within his intrenchments. By ſkirmiſhes and petty || 


His army. became every day more numerons, more 
dexterous, and expert in their exerciſe. Crom- 
well made another motion, in hopes of drawing 
the Scottiſh general from his entrenchments, but 
all his efforts proved ineffectual; ſo that by this 


manceuvre of the Scottiſh commander, Cromwell, 


through want of proviſions, was compelled to re- 
tire, after the two armies had remained ſeveral 
weeks in ſight of each other. He therefore with- 
drew to Dunbar: Leſley followed him, and en- 


eamping on a hill oppofite the town, aſſured him- | 


ſelf of putting an end to the war, by the deſtruc- 
tion of the whole Engliſh army. To ſuch a di- 
lemma was Cromwell reduced, that he had even 
once entertained the thoughts of embarking all 
his foot and artillery, and of forcing-his way at the 
head of his cavalry. 

But the fanatical zeal which then preyatled 
equally in Scotland as in England, defeated the 
military plan of Leſley, and proved eventually ſuc- 
ceſsful to Cromwell. At the inſtance of fome 
Scottiſh miniſters, of whom great numbers at- 
tended the camp, Leſley was prevailed upon, 
through an aſſurance of the peculiar interpofition 
of heaven in their favour, contrary to all the 
rules of art, and every inftance of former expe- 
rience, to quit his advantageous poſt, and de- 


. . . ; 
fcend into the plain, in order to come to a general | 


action with the enemy. 


Oliver, as was his uſual cuſtom, prefaced the | 


fight with a prayer, and further to animate his 
men, and inſpire them with an enthuſialtic ardour, 
ſolemnly aſſured them, (and with as much autho- 
rity as the Scotch fana ics had arrogated in order 
to prevail with their general) that he had received 
a particular revelation from heaven that his ene- 
mies would be dehvered into his hands. So in- 
deed, however, it proved, for the Scots unaceuſ- 
tomed to, and undiſciplined in war, were altoge- 
ther unable to ſuſtain the ſhock of ſuch hardy' 
and experienced veterans as the Engliſh, Though 
double in number to the enemy, they were inſtant- 
ly routed with great ſlanghter, and purſued to a 
conſiderable diſtance. Three thouſand were ſlain 
on the ſpot, and about nine thouſand taken pri- 
ſoners. The Engliſh general theh took poſſeſſion 
of Leith and Edinburgh, but the caltle did not 
furrender till the latter end of December. | 
This victory proved a favourable circumſtance 
to Charles, as it induced the Scottiſh parliament 
to treat him with more than uſual reſpect and in- 
dulgence ; inſomuch that his friends were ſuffered 
to approach him, and his coronation was periorm- 
ed with great ſolemnity at Scone. His ſituation, 
however, though ſomewhat amended, was far from 
being eaſy or agreeable. Of a gay diſpoſition, 
he could but 11] digeſt the rigid auſterities to which 
he was confined by the clergy, or the ſtill more 
laviſh ſubmiſſion in which he was held by Argyle 
and his party. Diſguſted at theſe and many other 
circumſtances, he determined to attempt the re- 
covery of his liberty. General Middleton being 
proſcribed by the covenant, had retired with a 
party of royaliſis to the Highlands, where he waited 
tor Charles, who, eſcaping from Argyle, fled to” 
join him with all poſſible expedition. Colonel 
Montgomery, with a troop of horſe, was ſent in 
purſuit of him. Though the defeat of his expec- 
tations in being compelled to return with that 


ofiicer, might pique the pride of Charles, the con- 


| 


| him conſiderably abated. 
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ſequences favoured his deſigns; for the comm! 


and Argyle being now alarmed with the , 
henſion that the ſeverity with which the Ppre- 
treated him might force him to join the cas 
and ſo involve the nation in a civil war. 
therefore admitted to a little part in the 
tration, and, upon the whole, their rigour 


aließ 

he wa 
dminiſ. 
toward; 


But the king, conſcious of the importance 
influence of Argyle in ſupporting 23 
treated that nobleman with uncommon affabjli, 
and eſteem, and even hinted a deſire of eſpouſi 


{ 
| 1 
his daughter. Argyle, well acquainted wich l. 
majeſty's priactples,. kept at a er ; baked | 
the marquis of Lorn, attached himſelf to the 1 ; 
and faithfuly executed his private commiſſion. I 
And ſuch was his popularity, that in a ſhort f * 
of time, an army was raiſed to ſupport his has a p 
to the throne. Þ 1 
A. D. 1657. This formidable body of trog 6 
under the command of the generals Hamilton La, b 
Lefley, encamped early in the fpring at Torwood th 
in the neighbourhood of Stirling, and being ant in 
mated by the preſence of the king, who had joined fp 
chem, determined on the moſt vigorous exerting W: 
of military proweſs, as they were fortified b he 
the caſtle of Stirling, which lay at their back; ſu : er 
' plied with proviſions by the northern countin me 
| and their front was ſecured by ſtrong intrench. gre 
ments. Cromwell without effect had recourſe to nal 
divers ſtratagems to bring them to action, ſo that car 
at length, wearied with waiting their motions, he ba 
ſent Lambert over the Frith into Fife, in order u | 
intercept the proviſions of the army. He wg the 
| oppoſed by Holborne and Brown, who command. his 
| ed a party of the Scots; but theſe were defeated ver 
with great ſlaughter. 81130 I 
At length the Engliſh general paſſed over th lian 
river with his whole army, and drawing them up Sco 
| the rear of the king, compelled him to abandog tain 
his ſtation. As his laſt and only reſource, Chat nate 
determined to march for England; not only tern 
chere was no obitruction to impede his progrek judg 
but as he hoped that all his friends, and all thok peac 
who. were diſſatisfied with the preſent form of ad conc 
| miniſtration, would flock to his ſtandard. force 
prevailed ,on the generals to agree to his pro their 
poſals, and with one conſent the army, to th arts, 
number of, fourteen thouſand men, quitted the of pe 
camp, and proceeded by long marches, towar rienc 
| England. | | Bl: 
Alarmed at this ſpirited meaſure of the yout tary « 
king, and fearful of his ſucceſs in England, whe comn 
his preſence, from the general hatred which pre of adi 
vailed againſt the parliament, was capable of pri to the 
ducing ſome great revolution, Cromwell ſeat ceedi1 
body of cavalry under the command of Lambe Rupe, 
to hang upon the rear of the royal army, and ha 1 
ing left Monk with ſeven thouſand men to fin ing h 
the reduction of Scotland, purſued the king W owe) 
the utmoſt expedition. liſh ad 
To further the efforts of the royaliſts, a £0" wpue 
derable body of forces were raiſed in Cheſhire a Indies 
Derbyſhire, by the carl of Derby, but they n Wreck 
foon defeated by the parliamentary army, and! hardſh 
king's army being greatly diminiihed by deſert feftual 


and diſeaſe, his majeſty laid aſide his delig 
marching to London, and directed his 1% 
Worceſter, where he met with a kind rec 
from the magiſtrates, and next day was folcmt 
| proclaimed, | 

The active and intrepid Cromwell purſued 


/ 


| thither, at the head of a formidable army, "ck 
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| ing the city with his uſual vigour, ſurprized | 
Mittes ny the royaliſts into the utmoſt confuſion, 
appre. \ rerrible carnage enſued, the ſtreets were covered 
T had the carcaſes of the lain; Hamilton, a wor- 
_ 0 nobleman, was mortally wounded, and the 
Way 


king compelled to fly, By the earl of Derby's 


Iminif. he repaired to Boſcobel, a loneſome man- 


Owards wi the borders of Staffordſhire, inhabited by 
Ice one Pendarell, a farmer. g . . 
3 and The loyal peaſant here hoſpitably entertained his 
fab geſerted and bewildered fovereign at the hazard of 
(Fability bis life, as all perſons were forbidden ta harbour 
pooling tim on pain of death. At length the farmer hay- 
1 hiz ing communicated the ſecret to his three brothers, 
oo lon, they f urniſnhed the king with 4 peaſant's habit, and 
nice ed him into a neighbouring wood, put an axe 
in — into bis hand, Kd to employ them 
lis claim ſelyes in cutting wood. 


During his continuance in this abject ſtate of re- 
tirement, he chearfully partook of the homely, 
but beſt fare his hoſt could furniſh. One day, on 
the approach of a party of ſoldiers, he climbed up 
into an oak tree, where he ſheltered himſelf for the 
ſpace of twenty-four hours. This tree was after- 
wards called the Royal Oak, and for many years 


| troops, 
Iton and 
Forwood 
eng ani⸗ 


ad joined 


exert Fas N 

tified. held by the royaliſts in great veneration. At 

ack : . length, however, after having been expoſed to the 
, 1 0 . | 

countries, moſt imminent danger, encountered many and 


intrench- eat difficulties, and aſſumed a variety of exter- 


nal diſguiſes by way of deception, he landed at Feſ- 
__ camp 2 Normandy, for which place he had em- 
otions, he barked at Shoreham in Suſſex, | 


1 order to 

He waz 
ommand- 
> defeated 


the people, and influence with parliament through 
his victorious career, that he might be ſaid to go- 
yern both the army and the ſtate. - 


lament paſſed an act, aboliſhing the royalty of 


1 over t Act, 
Scotland, empowering it, however, to ſend a cer- 


1 | , 4 

1 tain number of repreſentatives to the Britiſh ſe- 
e, Charle nate, All cauſes in both kingdoms were now de- 
ot only termined by a mixture of Engliſh and Scottiſh 


judges ; juſtice was adminiſtered impartially, and 


$ progrel: ſte] 
1 peace and order were maintained by the prudent 


d all thok 


orm of ad conduct of general Monk, who commanded the 
dard. forces in Scotland. The people, being ſecured in 
0 his pro their property, 1 themſelves to the manual 
ny, to fl arts, and enjoyed, during the inter- regnum, more 
uitted the of peace and plenty than their anceſtors had expe- 
es, towar rienced in any equal period of time. 

Blake, who had heretofore acted only in a mili- 
the you tay capacity, now ſignalized himſelf as a naval 
land, whe commander, by atchieving ſuch feats in character 
| which pre of admiral of the parliamentary fleet, as raiſed him 
able of pr to the higheſt pinnacle of fame. Among other pro- 
well ſent ceedings he had the bravery to purſue prince 
of Lambe * . in his flight from Kinſale to Portugal, 
ny, and he and could hardly be prevented from attack- 
en to finl ing him even in ſight of Liſbon. The 


128 
however, having eſcaped from the intrepid Eng- 


e king W | . - 
iſh admiral, through the interpoſition of his Por- 


ſts, a C00 tugueſe majeſty, directed his courſe to the Weſt- 
Cheſhire u Indies, where his brother prince Maurice was ſhip- 
ut they v wrecked in a ſtorm ; ſo that after undergoing _ 
my, and * hardſhips, and finding it impoſſible to do any ef- 
| by deſert ſeQual ſervice to the royal cauſe, he returned to 
his deligh France, where he diſpoſed of the few ſhips which 
bis Toll. remained, together with all his prizes. 
ind receft As all the American colonies, New England ex- 
was ſolem pred, profeſſed regal allegiance, Sir George 
yſcough was ſent with a conſiderable ſquadron to 
| purſued dact their ſubmiſſion to the power of parliament. 
army, a udas, Antigua, and Virginia, made little re- 


Cromwell had now acquired ſuch renown among 


Elated by their late ſucceſſes, the Engliſh par- 
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ſiſtance; Barbadoes, commanded by lord Wil- 
loughby of Parham, held out for a conſilerable 
time, but was at length obliged to follow the ex- 
ample of the other plantations. Jerſey, Guern- 
ſey, Scilly, and che Iſle of Man, were with equal 
eaſe brought under obedience. Nor were the arms 
of the republic leſs ſucceſsful in Ireland and Scot- 
land. Ireton, deputy lieutenant of the former 
kingdom, perſevered with great induſtry in ſub- 


duing the revolted Iriſh, and defeated them in 
many engagements, which, though in themſelves 


of little importance, entirely ruined their declinin 

cauſe. The horrid maſſacres which had been there 
committed were retaliated on the perpetrators, 
among whom was Sir Phelim O'Neal, who juſtly 
ſuffered on the gallows for the many barbaritics 
he had committed. After the reduction of Li- 
meric, Ireton, the deputy lieutenant, died in that 
city of the plague. A 

A. D. 1652. Having ſucceeded in their mili- 
tary and naval enterprizes, and obtained deſpotic 
power throughout the Britiſh dominions, the par- 
lament of England determined to carry their arms 
to foreign countries. In order to reſtrict the com- 
merce of the Dutch, they paſſed an act of naviga- 
cion, prohibiting all nations to import any mer- 
chandize into England, but what was the produce 
of the country to which the ſhips belonged. The 
ſtates general, alarmed at theſe meaſures, ſent am- 
baſſadors to London, to ſolicit the repeal of the 
act of navigation; but the parliament, far from 
complying with their requeſt, demanded ſatisfac- 
tion for the maſſacre at Amboyna, the murder of 
Doriſlaus, the correſpondence which, during the 
war, the Dutch ambaſſadors had maintained with 
the late king ; claiming alſo two millions of money 
for the loſſes they had ſuſtained by the Hollanders 
in the Faſt Indies. The United States, apprehen- 
ſive that theſe proccedings would terminate in an 
open rupture, equipped a powerful armament, but 
were ſo impolitic as to menace the court of Lon- 
don with its deſtination. 

In order to ſecure the Dutch merchantmen from 
the depredations of the Engliſh corſairs, Tromp, a 
gallant veteran, was ſent to cruize off the coaſt of 
Holland: with a fleet of forty-five ſail, When 
hailed by the Engliſh admiral, he omitted paying 
the uſual compliment of ſtriking, and Blake fired 
a blank-ſhot to remind him of the honour due to - 
the Engliſh flag. Tromp taking no notice of theſe 
warnings, Blake fired a ball, which was returned 
by a broadſide from the Dutch admiral. 

A general engagement enſued which laſted five 
hours, and was ſuſtained with equal fury and re- 
ſolution ; but the event is partially deſcribed by the 
reſpective hiſtorians of each country. The popu- 
lace of London were highly incenſed, and would 
have aſſaulted the Dutch ambaſſadors, had they 
not been furniſhed with a guard for the ſafety of 
their perſons. 

The Dutch admiral then directed his courſe to- 
wards the Downs, in order to engage rear admiral 
Ayſcough, who lay at anchor with part of the Eng- 
liſh fleet; but on receiving intelligence of Blake's 
having failed to the northward with forty ſhips, ro 
deſtroy the herring buſſes on the coaſt of Shetland, 
he followed him with a very numerous armament. 
The two fleets came in ſight of each other near 
Newcaſtle, but a violent ſtorm arifing juſt as they 
were ready to engage, ſcattered the Dutch fleet in 
ſuch a manner, that not above thirty fail could then 
reach Holland, though the reſt arrived in a few 
weeks after. | 5 

| ir 
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liantly until night put an end to the action, A ſhort 


who was ſlain in the action. | 


Sir George Ayſcough was afterwards attacked by 
a Dutch fleet of thirty - four ſhips, under the com- 
mand of admiral de Ruyter; when though much 
inferior in numbers, the Engliſh engaged them va- 


2 


time before this engagement, commodore Badilj 
was defeated in the Mediterranean, by Van-Galen,' 


Soon after this indecifive engagement, Blake 
fell in with the grand fleet of the Dutch, under the 
command of the admirals Tromp, and de Ruyter | 
near the Goodwin ſands. Blake determined to face 
the enemy, but being greatly inferior, in numbers 
was worſted in the action, being wounded himſelf, 
and having two of his ſhips taken, two burned, and 
one ſunk, Blake retired to the Downs, and Tromp, | 
elated with his victory, hoiſted a broom at his main 
top-maſt head, as a ſignal that he would ſweep the 
channel clear of the enemy. _.... 

A. D. 1653. To retaliate, this Toſs, the parlia- 
ment fitted out a fleet of fourſcore ſail, the com- 
mand of which was given to Blake, aſſiſted by 
Dean, together with Monk, who had been recalled 
from Scotland for that purpoſe. While they lay 
off Portland, they eſpied the Dutch fleet of  ſe- | 
venty-ſix ſail, having above three hundred mer- 
chant-men under their convoy, and bore down im- 
mediately to give them battle, The fight was con- | 
tinued three days with the moſt reſolute obſti- 
nacy, and-the commanders in chief equally ſigna- 
lized their valour and their conduct. The Dutch 
admiral made an excellent retreat, and ſaved all 
the merchantmen except thirty. Eleven of his 
ſhips of war were taken or deſtroyed ; two thou- 
ſand men were ſlain, and about fifteen hundred 
made priſoners. The number of ſlain among the 
Engliſh were nearly equal to that of the enemy. 
They loſt, however, but one ſhip, which was ſunk, 
but they had many greatly damaged. i 

The ſtates of Holland having ſuffered ſo much 
from the capture of their ſhips and the ſtagnation 
of their commerce, deputed an embaſſy to apply 
to the parliament for ſettling a treaty of peace; but 
this was interrupted by a ſtrange event taking 
place in England. ; 

Cromwell, who, as before obſerved, might be 
ſaid to govern, in conſequence of a conſultation | 
with ſome of the officers of the army on whoſe 
fidelity he could rely, had preſented to the houſe a 
petition, or rather poſitive demand of the payment | 
of arrears due to the army; and the parliament 
treating this behaviour with becoming  reſent- | 
ment, Oliver availing himſelf of the opportunity, 
aſſembled a council of officers, in order to deli- 
berate concerning the ſettlement of the nation; 
and while they were engaged in debates, colonel: 
Ingoldſby entered, and informed him that the par- 
liament had met, and were come to a reſolution } 
not to diſſolve themſelves, but to ſupply the va- 
cancies by new elections. 2 

To effect his deſign of centering all power civil 
and military in himſelf, Cromwell haſtened to the 
houſe with a body of three hundred ſoldiers, which 
he poſted at the different avenues. He firſt ad- 
dreſſed himſelf to his friend St. John, and hypo. 
critically told him he was come to dothat, which, to 
his great grief of ſoul, the Lord had impoſed on him | 
After ſitting ſome time to hear the debates, he ſud- 


* 
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„Lord, night and day, that he would rather fa 


having himſelf. locked the door, and ſecured the 


| ſidering themſelves, as: ſaints, thought they alone 


| liſhing the clerical function, the tythes, the univer- 


| law, in the room of which they intended to ſublli· 


before the Engliſh parliament for their non-atten- 


653. Boon XII 
<< are no longer a parliament; I tell you, 50 

te no longer a parliament, the Lord has $1 are 
* you, he hath choſen other inſtruments Du 
« fecting his own work.“ Sir Harry Vane riſin 18 
remonſtrate againſt this outrage, he excl; 850 
« O! Sir Harry Vane, Sir Harry Vane! the L. 
« deliver me from Sir Harry Vane,” Ta, 
hold of Martin by the cloak ; cc Thou art a wh ing 
'« maſter,” faid he. Another he called FO . 
ard; a third, an adulterer, and a fourth, % J 
tortioner. It is you,” ſaid he to the member | 
e that have driven me to this. I have prayed Ty 


e me, than put me on this work. He then ga 
orders to the ſoldiers to clear the premiſes, aud 


key, cooly retired to his apartments at Whitcha! 
By one refolute effort, through the aid of that 9 
thuſiaſm, which ſeems to have been the moſſ effec. 
tive principle of the, times, did Oliver Cromwel 
annihilate the legiſlative pop er of three kingdoms 
and arrive to a. degree of eminence and dignity 
hardly to be paralleled in the annals of hiftory, / 
This ſingular tranſaction produced addreſſes cf 
congratulation and duty from the officers naval and 
military, and many religious ſects and ſocieties 
Vet there was a formidable clan, wlioſe oppoſition 
might greatly impede the progreſs of Cromwell 
deſigns. Theſe were fuch as were denominated in 
general repubhcans, but yet comprehended ſeqs 
of very oppolite. tenets. The firſt were the Calvi- 
niſts, called alfo fifth monarchy. men, who at- 
firmed, that. dominion being founded in grace, all 
diſtinction of magittracy ought to be aboliſhed, 
except what aroſe from ſuperior ſanity; and con- 


had a right to govern. The fecond were the De- 
iſts, who aſpired to more liberty than they could 
ez pect under any monarch, and wiſhed for un- 
bounded freedom in religion and politics. 

As a man of Cromwell's penetrating genius mult 
have diſcerned that as enthuſiaſm is the child of 
folly, the former were the , apteſt to aſſiſt him in 
| finiſhing his intended project; in conſequence of 
which he firmly attached himſelf to the Calviniſts. 
Though he had already aſſumed the ſupreme au- 
thority, he thought proper to amuſe them with the 
appearance of a commonwealth. He firſt jultited 
his, conduct in diſſolving the parliament, by a de- 
claration ſubſcribed by all the principal. officers of 
the fleet and army; and then propoſed the eſta- 
bliſhment of a parliament, conſiſting of one hun- 
dred and forty members, in whom the ſupreme 
power ſhould center. Having carried this point, 
he took care to fele& men of obſcure birth, and 2 
fanatical enthuſiaſtic turn of mind; aſſured that 
ſuch would upon every occaſion become his pliant 
tools. Accordingly this very choice and ſinguler 
legiſlature began to exerciſe their authority, in abo- 


fities, the court of chancery, and the common 
tute the Moſaic inſtitution. 

While theſe extraordinary meaſures were effec 
ing by Cromwell, ſome of the provinces of the 
United States were preparing remonſtrances to la 


tion to the propoſals they had made for a general 


denly roſe up, and in the moſt opprobriousterms re- 
viled them for their tyranny, oppreſſion, and robbery 
of the public. Then ſtamping with his foot, which 
was the ſignal for the ſoldiers to enter, he ſaid, 


« Get you gone, give place to honeſt men, you 


I 


pacification, Admiral Tromp, with a fleet of 4 
hundred fail fell in with the Engliſh fleet com 
manded by Monk, Dean, Penn, and Lawſon. 
They engaged on the third of June, near the coal 


of Flanders, and fought with equal valour 17 
| nig 
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CHAP. III. 1 1654. 
iat parted them. Admiral Dean was ſlain in 
mg ation, notwithſtanding | which, the Engliſh 
1 wed the battle next day, and the Dutch were 
"Hliged to retire with great loſs; for, towards the 
x 0 of the battle, che Engliſh were reinforced by 
ale, wich eighteen ſail of freſm ſhips and the 
080 purſued the enemy to the coaſt of Holland. 
"The gallant Tromp having repaired this loſs, 
ſoon after weighed anchor, hoiſted ſail, and bore 
Jown upon the enemy as they lay in the Texel, 
though he Was greatly inferior in point of numbers. 
freſh engagement enſued on the twenty+ninth!! 
of July, which, with no materia} advantage” to 
cher party, laſted from morning till night. The 
wy day Tromp, being reinforced with twenty- 
— ſhips, engaged them again, but was defeat- 
ed by the Engliſh with ſome conſiderable loſs, A 
few days after Tromp, ſailed with a fixed reſolution | 
ether to repair his late misfortunes or die in the | 
utempt. He fell in with the Engliſh commanded 
by Monk, and the fight immediately began with 
ne utmoſt fury, Tromp, bravely encouraging 
his men, was ſhot through the heart with a muſquet 
ball, in conſequence of which, the Dutch were ſo 
diſpirited that they began to give way on all fides, 
and at length retired into their harbours with the 
of of their beſt ſhips, which were either ſunk or 


The United States having now ſuſtained. the hea- 
vieſt lofſes both in their trade and navigation, very 
ſolicitouſly applied for a treaty of pacification, to | 
which Cromwell acceded on the following terms. 
A defenſive league was concluded between the two 
republics. They engaged each of them to baniſh | 
the enemies of the other; thoſe concerned in the | 
maſſacre of Amboyna were to be ſeverely puniſh- |: 
ed; the honour of the flag was to be yielded to 
the Engliſh ; eighty five thouſand pounds were to 
be paid by the Dutch Eaſt-India:company;: as an 
indemnification for the loſſes which the Engliſh 
company had ſuffered ; and the ifland of Polerone 


mn 


Cromwell ſoon found the powerful effects of ſe- 
kfing the members which compoſed his parha- 
ment, as they unanimouſly agreed to reſign their 
authority to thoſe from whom it had been received, 
and accordingly repaired to Whitehall, and confeſ 
lng themſelves unequal to the taſk they had un- 
lertaken, delivered the inſtrument of government 
to him. 2 S nnen | 

A. D. 1654. The late ſhadow: of legiſlature 
baving delegated their nominal authority to a coun- 
eil of officers, compoſed of the creatures of Crom- 
well, the power of government was declaratively 
felted in him with the title of lord Protector of 
tit Common-wealth; to be occaſionally aſſiſted by 
council compoſed, of only twenty-one members. 
His firſt act of ſovereignty was the execution of 
Mr. Vowel, and colonel Gerard, who were charged 
Mt) having formed a conſpiracy againſt his life; 
tle former was hariged at Tyburn, and the latter 
headed on Tower-hill. The ſame ſcaffold ſerved 


alta, and brother to the Portugueſe ambaſſador. 
e had repaired with ſeveral others, to -the New- 
hange, and in a miſtake killed a man, whom he 
Wk to be the before mentioned Gerard, by whom 
* had been affronted on the preceeding day. 
ſomwell being informed of this tranſaction order- 
le knight to be apprehended ; and though he 
=" [tired to his brother's houſe, he and his ac- 
Plices were delivered up: the latter were hang- 
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E 


in the Eaſt-Indies was to be ceded tothe latter. 


ir tie execution of don Pantaleon Sa, knight of | 
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ed at Tyburn, and the knight was beheaded on 
EFͤÜf , 094 1) ot 7 
But Cromwell; notwithſtanding the arts he prac- 
tiſed and the guiſes he aſſumed, to veil his ambi- 
tious deſigns, could not elude the diſcernment of 
the thinking part of mankind. Parliament no 
ſooner met and choſe Lenthall for their ſpeaker, 
than they entered on a diſcuſſion of the pretended 
inſtruments of government, and of that authority, 
which, under the title of protector, he had uſurped 
over the nation. Cromwell, incenſed at their re- 
fractory diſpoſition, ſummoned them to the Paint- 
ed>chamber, where he harangued on the abſurdity 
of arraigning his title, ſince the ſame inſtrument of 
government, whith conſtituted them a parliament, 
had entruſted him with the protectorſnip. On their 
return to the houſe; they found a guard placed at the 
door, who would not ſuffer any member to enter, 
until he had ſigned the recognition, by which he 
engaged faithfully to adhere to the then govern- 
ment, as veſted in a ſingle perſon and a parlia- 
ment i u ad e | 3010 
Theſe lawleſs and arrogant proceedings induced 
many of the members, poſſeſſed of power and in- 


fluence in their reſpective places of reſidence in the 


country, warmly to engage in a Conſpiracy againſt 
the haughty protector, Who, apprized of their 
deſign, diſſolved the parliament eleven days be- 
fore the expiration of the term fixed, telling them 
he knew there was a plot formed againſt the admi- 
niſtration. : pt 7 
A. D. 1655. The royaliſts, availing themſelves 
of the general murmer which prevailed againſt 
the meaſures of adminiſtration, formed a deſign for 
reſtoring the king to his crown and dignitics, and 
the nation to its former mode of government under 
king, lords, and commons. But Cromwell ob- 
taining immediate intelligence of the ſame, through 
the vigilance of his ſpies, ſeveral of them were 
impriſoned, IO 7 FLO LET 
Though the reſolute behaviour of the protector 
occaſioned a general panic, Jones, Grove, and other 
gentlemen of the Weſt, aſſembled about two hun- 
dred horſe,” with which they entered Saliſbury 
at the time of the aſſize, took poſſeſſion of the 
gates and market-place, and proclaimed young 
Charles king of England; but not being joined by 
any of their aſſociates, they abandoned the town, 
and wandered about that country, till their num- 
bers were greatly diminithed, ſo that one troop: of 
horſe: was at [leaſt able to ſuppreſs them. The 
leaders being taken, were condemned and executed, 
and the reſt tranſported to the plantations. 21 
The protector, now thinking his authority ſuf- 
ficiently eſtabliſhed at home, directed his atten- 
tion to foreign purſuits, to which he was not a 
little induced by the puſillanimous behaviour ot 
Charles II. of France, who, notwithſtanding an un- 
juſtifiable attack of his fleet in their way to the 
relief of Dunkirk, waved the inſult and ſent ambaſ- 
ſadors to London to ſue for the friendſhip and 
alliance of the protector. | 
During theſe tranſactions admiral Blake had 
been ſent with a fleet to the Mediterranean, to 
chaſtiſe the Algerine corſairs, who had annoyed 
the Engliſh traders. Another fleet was ſent to 
the Weſt- Indies, under the command of admiral 
Penn, having on board five thouſand ſoldiers un- 
der general Venables. Cromwell delivered to the 
admiral orders ſealed up, the purport of which he 
was not to know, until he reached a certain latitude. 
By theſe he was ordered to makg a deſcent upon 


| 5 A the 
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vered their ſpirits, returned to their habitations, 


arms without oppoſition. 
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the iſland of Hiſpaniola, and attack St. Domingo 

the capital. On their approach, the Spaniards 

abandgned their houſes, and fled into thę woods ; 
but when they ſaw Venables, landing his ſoldiers at 
a a conſiderable diſtance from the place, they reco- 
and prepared themſelves - for a; vigorous de- 
fence, 
intemperate heat of rhe climate ſo affected the 
Engliſh, that being wholly debilitared, they were 
eaſily, repulſed by the natives, and driven on board 
their ſhips with conſiderable loſs. However, if 
they failed in that enterprize, they ſucceeded in 
their attack of Jamaica, which ſubmitted to their 


Notwithſtanding the capture of the important 
iſland of Jamaica, the protector ordered the naval 
and military commanders in chief into confine- 
ment immediately on their arrival in England. 
The king of Spain, incenſed at theſe hoſtilities, 
iſſued orders for confiſcating all the effects of the 
Engliſh in his dominions, and the Spaniſh trade 
was transferred to the Dutch, who ſoon indemni- 
fied themſelves for the loſſes which they had ſuf- 
fered in the war with England. | 


A. D. 1656. Hoſtilities being thus openly com- 


menced between the crown of Spain and the Eng- 
liſh government, the fleet of the latter under the 
command of admirals Blake and Montague cruized 
of Cadiz in order to intercept the Weſt-India 
trade on their return; but being diſtreſſed for 
water, were forced to make for Portugal. Cap- 
tain Stayner who was left on the ſtation, with ſeven 
ſhips, ſoon deſcried the galleons, and immediately 
ave chace. The Spaniſh admiral and two of 
his captains ran their veſſels a-ſhore, but the two 
ſhips richly laden fell into the hands of the Eng- 
liſh, and two were ſet on fire. The treaſure was 
brought from Portſmouth in waggons, and carried 
in triumph through the city of London. Ire 
The next engagement with the Spaniards, 
though not ſo profitable, was more honourable to 
the Engliſh flag, and terminated the naval at- 
chievements of the brave admiral Blake, who on 
receiving intelligence that a Spaniſh fleet of ſixteen 
ſhips had taken ſhelter among the Canaries, failed 
thither, and found them in the bay of Santa Cruz, 
drawn up in line of battle. The bay was fortified 
by a caſtle, and ſeven forts united by a line of 
communication; and the Spaniſh! admiral had 
moored his ſmaller veſſels cloſe in ſhore, and the 
larger galleons further out with their broadſides 
to the ſea. Blake attacked them with ſuch fury, 
that the enemy "_— their ſhips, which were ſer 
on fire, and confumed with all their treaſure. The 
gallant admiral, after this ſignal victory, dying of 
a dropſy on his return to his native country, was 
interred with all the honours due to his ſtation 
and character; his loſs being ſincerely regretted, 
not only by the protector, but the nation in general. 
About this time an accident happened which 
greatly endangered the life of Oliver. Having 
been preſented with ſix fine Frieſland horſes, 
he attempted, for his amuſement, to drive his own 
equipage round Hyde Park, attended by Thurloe 
his ſecretary. The horſes taking fright, ran with 
ſuch violence, that he could neither manage the 
reins nor keep his ſeat; but being thrown-on the 
le, was dragged on the ground for ſome time, 
and a piſtol which he had in his pocket went off 
during the time of his being in this dangerous ſitu- 
ation; however, he. happily received no injury 


But the fatigue ariſing from the very | 


| 


— 


m e 


either from the fall or exploſion. 
1 * 


| 


| perſons of whoſe attachment ro his intereſt he had 
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|] liberate on the important matter, he gave an abſo- 


| 


d 


| tached to the royal party. 


1657. Boox xy 
Cromwell exerciſed his exalted office with A 
leaſt interruption or moleſtation; and = the 
meeting of parliament obtained the neceſſar — 
plies by an unanimous vote. Af act rt 54 
paſſed for the renunciation of all title in C. = 
Stuart or any of his family to the Engliſh th IN 
and this was the firſt act of that nature which be 
the leaſt appearance of a parliamentary f n 
„„ lr} | 8 
A. D. 1657—8. In the beginning of this ve, 
powerful conſpiracy was formed 9 the ifs 
the protector by one Syndercomb, former. 
trooper, who very narrowly miſſed his ai 
tempting to ſhoot him. At his trial, he 
-with undaunted reſolution, declaring that m 
other perſons were engaged in the ſame deſign A 
intimated that he had received undoubted pr 
rances of being ſcreened from juſtice. He — 
convicted of high treaſon, and condemned b 
death, but on the day appointed for his een 
he was found dead in the priſon. ; 
This very obſequious parliament became dai 
more devoted to the will and pleaſure of the lord) 
protector; and ſo far did they carry their com. 
plaiſance, that on a motion made by colone] Jeph- 
ſon for tendering him the crown they moſtly ig. 
nified their approbation of the propoſal ; and 
when the motion was ſeconded by an aldermen of 
London, it paſſed by a conſiderable majority. 
On his being urged by. a ſelect committee to 
comply with the requeſt of the parliament, he 
ſeems to have acted with the duplicity of the ty. 
rant Richard, and to have uſed all his art and 
fineſſe, which plainly indicated that ambition 
prompted him to accept of the glittering gewgay. 
But foreſeeing that his compliance would draw on 
him the reſentment of the army, and the contempt 
of the world, as he had ever been the avowed foe 
of kingly government, after deſiring time to de- 


erly 2 
m in at- 


behaved 


lute denial, and the parliament, to reward his con- 
ſummate modeſty, confirmed his title of pro- 
tector. | | | 
Cromwell now removed from their reſpective 
offices, commiſſions and appointments, all thoſe 


the leaſt ground to entertain ſuſpicion. His eldeſt 
ſon Richard was introduced at court, as the pro- 
tector's heir apparent. He is repreſented by hiſ- 
torians as a youth of an amiable character, particu- 
larly adorned with the virtue of benevolence, and 
exempt from the ambition and bigorry of his fi- 
ther, as a proof of which is cited, his ftrenuous 
interpoſition in behalf of the unfortunate king 
Charles II. 

Having two daughters yet unmarried, Crom- 
well beſtowed one on the grandſon and heir of the 
earl of Warwick ; the other on lord viſcount Fal- 
conbridge, of a very ancient family, formerly at- 


; lan was now formed in favour of the kings 
by Mr. Mordaunt, brother to the earl of Peter. 
borough, Sir Henry Slingſby, a man of great pto- 
perty in Yorkſhire, and doctor Hewet, a clerg}* 
man of the church of England. ; 

Elated by this plauſible effort in his fav% 
Charles made ſome preparations in the Low Cou77 
tries for obtaining that crown of which he was de- 
pri ved by the protector. Cromwell receiving u. 
timation that one of the king's commiſſions N 7 
cepted by a gentleman of the name of Supe 
ſent for him to court, and prevailed on him 


diſcover all he knew of the œnſpiracy. Een 


a 
U 
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* wu ited that the matquis bf Ormond had lately || only- cohcefled his own deſigris, but diſcovered 


reſided in London three weeks. That nobleman. [| 'the moſt ſecret intentions of others: as to religion, 


— "ame over to learn the particulars of the.combina- || if its principal characteriſtics are juſtice aud bene- 
up. don, and finding matters not yet ripe for action, ¶ volence, we muſt offer it as our candid opinion, 
| all erurned to the continent without the knowledge that, though he might have much oF the theory of 
4 Cromwell. Mordaunt, 'Slingſby, and Hewet, || it in his head, very little of its influence appears 
* ol number of their confederates, were || in his actions. As mankind may be celebrated, or 
. a -chended, and a court of juſtice was erected to || diſtinguiſned however, in the annals of time for 
anc- Pye conſpirators. Slingſby and Hewet were || their vices as well as their virtues, ſo the name of 


| ned and executed, but Mordaunt eſcaped, || Cromwell will be memorized to the lateſt poſterity; 
8 __ having bribed the evidence to abſent them- || by the extraordinary nature of the Sun Naa he 
1 0 e on the day of trial. f an effected. Upon the whole, it muſt be acknow- 
11 50 The laſt memorable tranſaction of a military || ledged, that though his mode of evincing his © 
haves "ature during the protectorſpip of Oliver Crom- || poſition to the government; and averſion to the 


was the victory obtained by the combined || principles of his ſovereign, cannot be juſtified b 
op — of France and England over the Spaniſh || any law human or divine z yet as Ky 8 
* Amp at the famous battle of Dunes, where the || is brought about by apparent evil; he was by his 
* oraniards were routed with the loſs of twelve hun- ¶ proceedings acceſſary to the ſuppreſſion of arbi- 
ned to dred ſlain, and about two thouſand taken priſoners. trary power, and the reſtoration of the conſtitu- 
cons Dunkirk had been previouſly inveſted, but being || tional rights of England; ſo that whether he did 


moſt good or moſt harm to the general intereſts of 


e daily vas obliged to ſurrender, and the government of mankind, is a problem not eaſily to be ſolved. 
lordy 1 was given to Lockhart, a Scotchman, who had Oliver Cromwell was interred with great funeral 
F com. married Cromwell's neice, was his ambaſſador at 8 in the chapel of Henry VII. amongſt the 
| Jeph- the court of France, and deemed a profound po- ings and princes of England, by command of 
ty ſio- litician. 17 his ſon Richard, who, immediately on the demiſe 
F *. But amidſt all 8 honour, and renown, || of his father, was, by the council, choſen to ſucs 
men of which Cromwell had acquired as protector of the || deed him in the protectorſhip of the realm. 

ty. realm, he was not exempt from anxiety and diſ- || But neither the diſpoſition or genius of Ri- 
ittee to quietude. The coolneſs of relations and friends II chard was adapted to manage the ſeveral parties 
ent, he 


on the one hand, and the plots and ſchemes of ene- || with whom he had to engage in his new character, 


the ty- mies on the other, greatly affected his repoſe. || fo that each one ſeems to have purſued their own 
art and Fleetwood and others, concluding from the pomp || particular intereſt; for a parliament for the three 
mbition and ſtate he had now afſumed, that his views had Hage being convoked in the name of the 
YEW JAW, ever been directed by pride and ambition, inſtead || new protector, they met on the twenty-ſeventh of 
draw on of religion and the love of his country, began to || January, and began to examine the authority of 
ontempt form parties againſt him, but the event which the Scots and Iriſh in ſending members to the 
wed foe wuched him moſt nearly was the death of a favo-,|| houſe. After many debates, ir was voted that the 
e ts de- ite daughter, whoſe amiable diſpoſition had pro- other houſe ſhould ſubſiſt, and the Scottiſh and 
an abſo- cured her univerſal eſteem. © | 


Iriſh members fit in parliament, They then 


his con- In the month of Auguſt he was attacked with || paſſed an act, confirming Richard's title of pro- 
of pro- 2 fever, which encreaſing with great violence, he || teor. | 


began to apprehend it would terminate in his A. D. 1659. The army, zealous of maintain- 
death, His phyſicians were ſenſible of his perilous || ing the power they had acquired under the go- 
rvation, and began to drop ſome hints en. the || vernment of Oliver, preſented a petition to Ri- 
ſubject; but his chaplains, by their fanatical inſi- || chard, entreating that Fleetwood might be ap- 


eſpeclye 
all thoſe 
ſt he had 


His eldeſt mations, perſuaded him to believe himſelf out of || pointed generaliſſimo, and on their being ſeve- 
the pro- al danger. But notwithſtanding this deluſive aſ. || rally repulſed by the new protector, not only re- 
d by hiſ- ſurance, his ſymptoms became more violent, and || probated his character, but uſurped a claim to ſet- 
, particu- the council deſiring to know if his ſon | Richard || tle the government. On the tweanty-ſecond of 
ence, and ould ſucceed him} he anſwered in the affirmative, || April, they repaired to him, and infiſted on the 
of his fa- nd then expired on the third of September, (1658) || immediate diſſolution of the parliamenc, Deſ- 
ſtrenuous u the zyth year of his age TH] | borough, a man of a clownith diſpoſition, endea- 
late king romwell was robuſt in perſon, and his viſage ¶ voured to frighten him into compliance; and the 


manly, though not engaging. In no inſtances || proteAor having neither ſpirit to deny, nor power 


d, Crom- lave the prejudice and partiality of hiſtorians been || to refiſt, the parliament was diſſolved, and the 
heir of e fore glaring than in the deſcription of the cha- || protector generally conſidered as depoſed. In a 
count Fal- alter of this very extraordinary man. He is va- 15 days er, indeed, he ſigned his reſignation in 
rmerly -n and emphatically ſtiled, by four different || form. | 


ers, © a fortunate” madman; a judicious vil- The council of officers, in conſequence of this 


the kings hin; a brave wicked man; and a tyrant without || reſolute effort, being reſtored to their former gele- 
of Peter- nes: “ to which an appellation of more modern || vated ranks in government, began to conſider what 
great pro- Ute has been added, & a prince without virtues.” || ſort of government ſhould be eſtabliſhed. Many 
a clerg)” 


-» far any or all of thteſe epithets are ne, of them were diſpoſed to erect a military govern- 
e, 


appear from a review of his 11 


his favor, *tanly exhibits the moſt palpable effects of wild || an open manner; but a it would be difficult to 
ow Coun uliaſm and towering ambition. If he attained || compel the people to the payment of the taxes im- 
e was de- * a degree of excellence in human literature, || poſed by arbitrary will, it was reſolved to retain 
eiving u. Ppears to have been well acquainted with the the appearance of civil authority, and to reſtore 
ns was 7 man heart, and could ſo adapt his words and the long parliament which had been expelled by 
f Stape 1 as, as to gain an aſcendancy over moſt perſons Oliver romwell, with this proviſo, that they could 
In wy Mom he defired to mould to his purpoſe, Verſed || not be diſſolved but with their own conſent. 


heal atte arts of diſfimulation and infinuation, he not] The council then applied to Lenthall, late 


ſpeaker 


—_ 


which |] ment, and to exerciſe the power of the ſword in 


e 


372 1659; 
ſpeaker in the long parliamen 
with a declaration, b which 


and preſented him 


he and. Neon. 

members were invited to re- aſſemble. Accord- 
ingly, on the eighth ou of May, two and, forty 
met in the houſe, and the preſbyterian, members, 
Who had formerly been excluded, attempted; to 
reſume their ſeats, but the houſe refuſed them ad- 
miſſion, and was ſupported in their rejection by the 
military council, in conſequence of which, and 
ſeveral acts obnoxious to that party, they reſolved 
to exert their utmoſt efforts to bring about the 
reſtoration of the royal family to the crown of En- 
gland. Mordaunt, who had been concerned in 
the late conſpiracy, rather encouraged than inti- 
midated by his paſt danger, was become the chief 
director of all their councils. 
To effect this deſireable purpoſe they concerted 

a plan for riſing in ſeveral counties at once, and 
ſurprizing at the ſame time, Glouceſter, Lyme, 
Plymouth, Exeter, and Cheſter. This ſcheme 
being approved by Charles, he repaired privately 
to St. Malo, that he might be near at hand, in 
caſe the enterprize ſhould ſucceed; but the con- 
ſpiracy was defeated by the intelligence of Sir 
Richard Wallis, who now maintained with the 
e the ſame correſpondence which he had 
ormerly carried on with Cromwell. Many of the 
conſpirators were ſeized and impriſoned, others 
abanded their houſes; a violent tempeſt raged dur- 
ing the whole time appointed for the inſurrection; 
inſomuch, that from the utter inability.of ſome, 
and apprehenſive fears of others, the junction of the 
parties was wholly fruſtrated. EIN 
The city of Chelter, however, was ſurprized 
through the vigilance and activity of Sir George 
Booth and Sir Thomas Middleton; but Lambert 
marching againſt them with a ſuperior force, after! 
an obſtinate engagement, they were totally routed. 
Sir George Booth eſcaped from the field of battle, 
but was afterwards diſcovered in a diſguiſed habit, 
and impriſoned in the Tower of London. | 
The military council, apprehenſive of the deſign 
of parliament gradually to abridge and finally an- 
nul their authority, held frequent conferences in 
and about London, and at length came to an un- 
animous reſolution of preſenting a petition to. the 
following effect: that the parliament would im- 
mediately comply with the contents of a former 
addreſs preſented by the council of Wallingford- 
houſe ; that they would eſtabliſh general Fleetwood 
in his command, which, according to the preſent 
commiſſion, would in a few months expire; that 
Lambert ſhould be appointed lieutenant general; 
Deſborough general of the cavalry ; and Monk 
general of the infantry ; that they would proſecute. 
with the utmoſt ſeverity thoſe communities, who 
had affiſted the enemy in the late inſurrections; 
and that no perſon might be elected chief magiſ- 


7 


trate of any corporation, who had ſhewn by his con- 


duct, that the government of the commo 
had not met with his approbation. | 
But while this petition, which was dated at 
Derby, was left with Fleetwood for his reviſal and 
amendment, Sir Arthur Haſlerig defeated their 
whole deſign, by ſending intelligence to the ſpea- 
ker; in conſequence of which, it was reſolved in 
the houſe, after ſome debate, that a military council 
was not only uſeleſs, but expenſive as well as dan- 
gerous to the ſtate, The officers, incenſed at this 
peremptory reſolve that ſo particularly militated 


nwealth | 


— ——_ 
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at their authority, determined on the diſſolution, 
or atleaſt the ſubjection of parliament, for which 


purpoſe Lambert approached London with his 
2 2 


666. Box In. 
prigacles. {Havitng teceived aſſurunce from Mon 
that he would ſupport them, the parliament caſhien 
Lambert, Deſborough, and ſome other officer; — 
had ſigned the petition, revoked 'Fleetwoog' « 
miſſion, and appointed commiſſioners, for a Imi 
time, to command the army. Nr 1 te 
For their own-ſecurity, tworegiments comma d 
ed by officers of whoſe fidelity they had no doubt 
were ordered to take up their quarters in Weſtm;, 
ſter, and guard the avenues ta the houſe ; but * 
bert, entering London with four regiments took 
poſſeſſion of them all, re=conducted the ſpeaker 
his own houſe, and excluded the members, 
Having thus paved the way for the accompliſh 
ment of, their deſign, the officers nominated + 
council compoſed of ten members, ho ſhould 
take upon themſelves the regulation of the con. 
cerns of the commonwealth. They then appoint. 
ed a committee of ſaftty, in which the power of 


— i. 


| 


the adminiſtration was veſted. The chief mem t 
bers were Fleetwood, Deſborough, Lambert, Lud. 
low, and Sir Henry Vane. he officers, at the | 
ſame time, publiſhed: a declaration, annulling the f 
late orders of ; parliament: declaring they were ſ x 
far from ſetting up 4. military government, that 
they had eſtabliſhed a committee of fafery, which WP. * 
was enjoined to deliberate. and ;propoſe a form of 1 
legiſlature, proper to maintain the ſubjects liber- 5 
ties, and the happineſs of the commonwealth, and | 
that conſequently! there was no neceſlity for a houſe . 
of peers, a protector, or a king. 10 935 . 
In this critical ſituation; of affairs, general Monk 8 
declared a firm reſolution to eſpouſe the cauſe of 
the parliament, and contended for their privileges . 
thus violated” by the army;-though he was ſuppoſed 1 
to, be actuated to this: reſolve-not ſo much by an a 
attachment to the king, as a jealouſy wich had long 0 
prevailed between him and Lambert, ſo that the ſo 
reaſon-of, his thwarting che projects of that am- =: 
bitious general, whoſe ſucceſs he knew would de s 
troy his own authority, was plain and evident. th 
But as the completion of his deſign. required the ” 
_ utmoſt caution and! deliberation, Monk, previouſly A 
to his acting in open defiance; aſſembled his troops, W 
diſmiſſed ſome officers whom;he knew di ſaſſected to Al 
his purpoſes, impriſoned Cobbet, ſecured the town oy 
of, Berwick, demanded an extraordinary ſupply ' 
from the Scots for, this expedition, and having 
received intelligence that Lambert with his army 4 
Vas. marching towards the: ngrth, ſent Clobben Þa 
and tworother commiſſioners to London, to aM 4. 
]|; the; committeg of his peaceable diſpoſition, ag . 
to propoſe terms of accommodation. His cut for 
.,view,wag th, procure delay, and retard the. prepiti th 
tions of his enemies. The committee of | lafety wh 
agreed to à treaty, which was, at. laſt ſigned mi 
the, comraiſſioners, but Monk refuted to con 
it, on pretence that his commiſſioners had exceed Wa 
cheir inſtructions. -Heideſited; however, to rene | 
the negotiation at Nexxvaſtle. ma 
A. PB, 1660, Having adjuſted. the neceſſ vi 
meaſures ſoti the execution of, his; deſign, and det 
cruited his forces by 4 ſupply to a very conſider ld 
able amount from the Scots, general Monk cu fe: 
ed England. on he ſecond day of January , and u 4 
congratulated on his arrival by two deputies can te 
| miſſiened; by parliament for: that  purpoie- © wn 
city of London ſaluted him onthe ſame occ * 
Ki four of its principal merchants, and aſſured J Ml 
alſo of the expediency of calling a free param! ſeg 
agreeable to che general voice of the people. you ko 
Thus encouraged and ſupported, Monk here 
delay fent a meflenger to. the parliament, de 
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to remove from London thoſe regiments, 

ho, though they now pretended to return to their 

1 ance, had ſo lately dared to expel that aſſem- 
x g Though this demand increaſed their ſuſpi- 
pity yet they complied with his directions. He 
vas introduced to the houſe with great ſolemnity, 
and received, from the mouth of the ſpeaker, the 
ublic thanks for the great ſervices which he had 

done his country. | He then made a ſhort ſpeech, 
in which he obſerved, that the peaceable reſtora- 
tion of the parliament was not one of the ſmalleſt 


bleſſings which God had beſtowed on the nation; | 


he told them, that he had received a great number 


© of addrefles, expreſſing their deſire of a free par- 


lament, propoſed to reſtore the excluded mem- 

hers without exacting the oaths, and recommended 

Scotland and Ireland to their particular care and 
tion. 

* an evident token of their diſapprobation of the 

then mode of adminiſtration, the common council of 

London refuſed to pay an aſſeſſment till a free and 


legal parliament was eſtabliſhed. As this refuſal | 


tended to annul their authority, they were reſolved 
tomake at once a full trial of their own ſtreng 
the general's fidelity ; and therefore ordered Monk 
to march into the city, to carry off their chains and 
demoliſh their gates, and commanded him to ſee 
theſe violent orders carried into immediate execu- 
tion. Monk obeyed the injunction, entered the 
eity in an hoſtile manner, levelled ſome of the 
gates and portcullices, and returned in triumph 
to his quarters in Weſtminſter, leaving the citizens 
equally aſtoniſhed and incenſed at his proceedings. 
Monk had obeyed theſe orders in direct repug- 
nance to his own will, but finding the neceſſity of 


throwing off the maſk he had aſſumed, and openly | 
ayowing the cauſe he determined to maintain in 


oppoſition to an arbitrary and tyrannical clan, he 
ſent a a letter to the parliament, in which, after 
complaining of the odious taſk they had impoſed 
on him, he upbraided them with the new cabals 
they were carrying on with Vane and Lambert, 


and demanded in the name of the citizens, ſoldiers, 
and whole community, that they ſhould iſſue writs | 


within a week for ſupplying the then vacan- 


cies in the houſe, and appoint the time for their 


own diſſolution, and the ſummoning of a new par- 
lament, | | 


In order to conciliate the affections of the citi- 


zens, juſtly incenſed by his late proceedings, he re- 


paired to Sir Thomas Allen, the lord mayor, and 
deſired him to ſummon a court of common council 
at Guildhall, He there endeavoured to apologize 
for the inſults which he had been obliged to offer 
them, proteſted his firm adherence to the meaſures 
Wiich he had embraced, begged that a ſtrict union 
might be effected between the city and army, and 
preſented that the national affairs could be no 
Way ſo well ſettled as by their union. 

This coalition between the city and army was 
matter of univerſal joy, and celebrated by all who 


vihed well to their country. Former animoſities 


tween the royaliſts and preſbyterians totally ſub- 
ded, and they unanimouſly concurred in the pro- 
ecution of ſuch meaſures as might tend to retrieve 
inſtitutional form of government, and prevent 


me further effuſion of the blood of their country- 


men and fellò ſubjects. : 

To complete his deſign by one bold ſtroke, 
onk returned with his army to Weſtminſter, and 
queſted the excluded members to repair to the 
They went accordingly, and forming a 
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majority, their firſt buſineſs was to annul all the 
orders by which- they had been deprived of their 
ſeats; they reſtored Sir George Booth and all his 
party to their liberty and eſtates; renewed and 
enlarged the general's commiſſion ; voted an aſſeſſ- 
ment for the maintainance of the fleet and army; 
and having taken theſe ſteps for promoting the 
peace of the nation, they diſſolved themſelves, 


| and iſſued orders for convoking a new par- 


liament, But while Monk was purſuing theſe 
ſpecious meaſures for effefting a reformation in 
government, he awarded, for private reafons, all 
intercourſe with the king ; profeſſed himſelf a re- 
publican in principle, and communicated his in, 
tentions but to one confidential friend, Mr. Mau- 
rice, a gentleman of Devonſhire, 

To enforce the authority of the parliament he was 
about to eſtabliſh, the general directed ſome par- 
ticular officers to preſent him with an addreſs; 
in which they promiſed to obey implicitly the 
orders of the enſuing parliament. He approved 
of this engagement, which he ordered to be ſigned 
by all the different regiments ; and this furniſhed 
him with a pretence for difmiſſing all the officers, 
by whom it was rejected. In the midſt of theſe 
tranſactions, his N was near being defeated by 
Lambert's eſcaping from the Tower; and begin- 
ning to aſſemble forces. As it was neceſſary to 
exert the greateſt activity in ſuppreſſing ſo danger- 
ous an enemy, the general detached colonel In- 
goldſby with his own regiment "againſt Lambert, 
who had taken poſſeſſion of Daventry with four 
troops of horſe; but Lambert himſelf was obliged 
to ſubmit, as the greateſt part of his troops deſerted 
to Ingoldſby. 

The day following the firſt meeting, (being the 
twenty-ſixth of April) of the new parliament, the 
king preſented by Sir John Granville a letter to 
the houſe, which being immediately read, a com- 
mittee was nominated to draw up an anſwer; and, 
in order to propagate the joyful news throughout 
the kingdom, it was reſolved, that the letter ſhould 
be publiſhed. The king's declaration contained 
in it was happily adapted to flatter the people 
with hopes of public tranquillity. Tr promiſed a 
general indemnity to all perſons whatſoever ; and, 
in ſhort, contained every conceſſion that could 
tend to the happineſs of the king and his ſub- 


[Jedts.-:-- -: 


From the reception with which the meaſures of 
general Monk, and the declaration of his majeſty, 
met from the public in general, who now became 
unanimous in the common cauſe, the peers of the 
realm determined to repoſſeſs themſelves of their 
ancient authority, and to take their ſhare in the 
ſettlement of the nation. The doors of their houſe 
they found open, and all were allowed to,. enter; 
even ſuch as had formerly been excluded on ac- 
count of their pretended delinquency. The lords 
voted, that the government ought to be joiatly in 
the king, lords, and commons, according to the 
ancient conſtitution of the kingdom. 

The ſpirit of unanimity, and indeed of true 
patroiſm, univerſally prevailing, the commons 
concurred in the votes of the upper houſe without 
a diſſentient voice, and to teſtify their approbation 
of the king's letter, allotted five hundred pounds 
to purchaſe a jewel for Sir John Granville the bearer; 
they preſented fifty thouſand pounds to his ma- 
jeſty, ten thouſand to the duke of Vork, and five 
rhouſand to the duke of Glouceſter. Both houſes 
then cauſed to be erazed from their journals all 


5 B {ſtatutes 


a — * — 
4 


ſtatutes and edicts, which had paſſed to the annul- 


garter. 
twenty ninth of May, the anniverſary of which is 


A. D. 


Charles I. was the greateſt dramatic writer of his age. 
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ling of the royal prerogative. 

A lawleſs junto 05 thus expelled the ſeat of | 
government, Charles II. was proclaimed king of 
England on the eighth day of May, in Palace-yard, 
Whitehall, and at Temple-bar, the two houſes at- 
tending at the ceremony. 

Theſe tokens of duty and loyalty from his ſub- 
jets, naturally procured the king the homage of 
foreign powers. Spain, France, and the United 
States, Ent their reſpective deputies with compli- 
mentary invitations to him to take ſhipping at any 
of their ſea- ports; but he gave the preference to 
the latter. | | 

He was attended by a multitudinous concourſe 
amidſt general acclamations, in, his route from | 
Breda to the Hague, whither on his arrival having 
received the congratulatory compliments of the 
States General, he embarked on the twenty-third, 
and on the twenty-ſixth arrived at Dover, where 
he was received by general Monk, whom he em- 
braced with the warmeſt affection, calling him 
father, guardian, and F and proceeding to 
Canterbury, conferred upon him the order of the 
He entered London on his birth-day, the 


obſerved by many at the preſent time. 


Remarkable Occurrences between the death of 
Charles I. and the reſtoration of Charles II. 


1650 Potatoes firſt cultivated in England. 28 

1651 On the third of September there happened a moſt dread - 
ful hurricane in England, which blew down many 
houſes, and did other conſiderable damage, in various 
places, but more particularly itt London. 

1652 The art of roaſting and making coffee brought into Eng- 
land by a Greek fervant to Mr, Edwards, a Turkey 


merchant. 


Many learned men flouriſhed in England durin 
the reign of Charles I. and the period that wel 
lace between his death and the reſtoration of 
his ſucceſſor Charles, II. the moſt remarkable 
among whom were the following : 


Ben Johnſon, poet-laureat to James I. and 


He was familiarly acquainted with the beſt antieat | 
authors, and was the firſt that brought critical 
learning into repute. Some of his plays are ſtill 
acted with great applauſe. He died in 1637. | 
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| ten on the uſurper, Mr. Waller anſwered, « We 
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of expreſſion which will ever make his memo 
ſpectable. Among others of his compoſitions f. 


wrote two poems, the one on * divine love. 
| the other © on the fear of God ;” both of wh; 
c 


Poor x1 


and 


are inimitable. He was greatly ref, 

Oliver Cromwell, whom 1 — 1 6 by 
excellent poems. When the reſtoration took * 
he wrote a copy of verſes on the occaſion Loy 
he preſented to Charles II. but the king obſerving 


that they were not equal in elegance to thoſe writ 


* poets never ſucceed ſo well in truth as in fiction 
He retained his mental faculties to the laſt and 
died in the year 1687, in the eighty-ſecong yea 
of his age. 
The great poet Milton alſo flouriſhed qux, 
this period. He is particularly celebrated for his 
excellent poem, intituled, © Paradiſe Loſt,” which 
exhibits ſuch an amazing force of genius as at on 
confounds and tranſports the reader; and it is wich 
juſtice conſidered as equal to the firſt epic Poem 
of antiquity. He lived in an ealy though not 
affluent manner, till 1674, when he died of 3 fr 
of the gout, and was interred in the church of St. 
Giles, Cripplegate. | 

Sir Francis Bacon (lord Verulam) was at the 
head of the geniuſſes who flouriſhed during this 
period. He diſcovered the emptineſs of the vil. 
nary ſyſtem of philoſophy, which had, for many 
ages, amuſed mankind, and taught the world that 
the only method of finding out truth was by ex- 
periment. In ſhort, he diſcovered ſuch mines 
of knowledge as will never be exhauſted, 

William Hervey, D. M. acquired immortal ho- 
nour for his diſcovery of the circulation of the 
blood. He enjoyed the happineſs, to find the cha- 
mours of ignorance, envy, and prejudice againſt 
his doctrine (which for ſome time prevailed) to- 
tally filenced, and his diſcovery univerſally eſtabli- 
ſhed. He died in 1657. 

During the reign of Charles I. the polite art 
flouriſhed in England, and more eſpecially paint- 
ing and ſculpture. Charles was the patron of Ru- 
bens, Vandyke, Inigo Jones, and other eminent 
artiſts, ſo that, had it not been for the civil war 
he would probably have converted his court inte 
a ſecond Athens; and the collections he made ol 
painting and curioſities (conſidering the diffcul 
ties under which he laboured) were amazing. Hi 
favourite the duke of Buckingham imitated hi 
example, and in the like articles expended Un 


Edmund Waller was particularly diſtinguiſhed || 
for his poetical genius, and poſſeſſed that elegance 


enormous ſum of £400,000. 
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From the Reſtoration of C H AR L ES II. to the Revolution, 


m_—— 


K A 


London. Triple alliance. The cabal. 


Teſt aft. 


Rye-houſe plot. . The conſpiracy diſcovered. Trial 
rafter f Charles II. 


A. D. N the reſtoration of Charles II. to the 
1660. throne of his anceſtors, the affairs both 
of church and ſtate aſſumed a very different aſpect 
from that which preſented itſelf during the interval 
of the commonwealth. , The firſt, and by far the 
wiſeſt act of his reign, was the promotion of Sir 
Edward Hyde whom he had created earl of Cla- 
' rendon, to the dignity of chancellor. Indeed he 
was looked upon by the whole nation as his ma- 
jelty's chief counſellor, and had he been guided by 
the advice of that great and good man, his conduct 
would have more redounded to his own honor, 
and the happineſs and glory of his ſubjects, 
A council was prudently formed between the 
- royaliſts and preſbyterian parties. Of the latter 
the earl of Mancheſter was appointed lord cham- 
berlain, lord Say, privy ſeal, Anneſſey was created | 
earl of Angleſey, Aſhley Cowper, and Denzil Hol- 
les were advanced to the dignity. of barons. Of 
the former the admiral Montague was created earl 
of Sandwich, the dukedom of Albemarle was con- 
ferred upon general Monk, and Sir Edward Ni- 
cholas, and Sir William Maurice, were appointed 


to be ſecretaries of ſtate. 


Charles during his exile had made a conſiderable 
progreſs in the ſtudy of hiſtory, and rendered him- 
elf acquainted with the politics and faſhions of the 
principal courts of Europe; but mechanics had 
chiefly engroſſed his attention, inſomuch that he 
had great knowledge in the art of ſhip- building. 

ut his other qualities were by no means correſpon- 

ent. He was a latitudinarian in religion, care- 
leſs, indolent, and immoderately addicted to plea- 


muſt be aſcribed that deluge of luxury and de- 
achery, which ſoon after over-ran the nation. 

o add a due ſanction to the parliament now 
"nvened, all judicial proceedings tranſacted in the 
«me of the commonwealth or protector, were con- 
2 by a ſpecial ſtatute; and both houſes con- 
ung the guilt of the former rebellion, embraced 
5 myeſty's pardon and indemnity. 

I wy of the peers who were particularly attached | 
dne intereſt of the late king, voted that this par- 


u ſhould not extend to thoſe who had adjudged 
" executed by virtue of ſentences paſſed in | 
I 


Charles II. aſcends the throne with eclat. A of indemnity. Trial of the regicides. Parliamentary 
tranſattions. Dunkirk ſold to -France, War with Holland. 


Excluſion bill. Habeas Corpus aft. Trial and execution of the earl of Stafford. 
The king endeavours to become abſolute. Aﬀairs of Scotland. City of London deprived of its privileges. 


| to the proclamation, 


ure. To the pernicious influence of his example | 


. * 
— a. * 8 


1 . 
1I. 


Naval exploits. 


Plague and fire of 
Peace with Holland. 


Popiſh plot. New council. 
Parliament of Oxford. 
Death and cha- 


of Ruſſel. Trial of Sydney, &c. 


high commiſſion courts, and this circumſtance 
cauſed a general alarm; but his majeſty coming 
to the houſe of peers, and moſt earneſtly intreating 
them to make the indemnity general, they promiſed 
to comply with his requeſt, 


Though both houſes at firſt ſeemed to concur with 


| the king, reſpecting the general indemnity; they 
would not conſent to a clauſe relating to nineteen of 
thoſe, who had ſat as judges on his father. The 
eſtates of Oliver Cromwell, Bradſhaw, Pride, Phil- 
lips, and Haſlerig, and one and twenty members, 
deceaſed, were confiſcated, and their families 
ſubjected to ſuch other penalties, as the king and 
parliament ſhould think proper to inflict. 
| Vane and Lambert were exempted from the 
benefit of the bill of indemnity, though they did 
not come under cenſure as fitting in judgment on 
their late ſovereign. Oliver St, John, and ſeven- 
teen other perſons. were deprived of all benefit 


from this act, if they accepted or, executed any 


office, whether eccleſiaſtical, civil, or military. 
Commiſſioners were now appointed to proceed 
upon the trials of the ninety that had been im- 
mediately concerned in the murder of the late 
king. Of theſe, twenty- five were dead, twenty- 
nine had eſcaped out of the nation, ſcven were 
deemed proper objects of , mercy, twenty- nine re- 
ceived ſentence of death, but nineteen were re- 
prieved during the king's pleaſure, on account 
of their having ſurrendered themſelves according 
The ten who were to be 
executed were Harriſon, Carew, Coke, Peters, 
Scot, Clement, Scrope, Jones, Hacket, and Axtel; 
who ſubmitted to their fate with ſuch fortitude 
and reſolution, as evinced thoſe principles for which 
they ſuffered. 

The parliament, in adjuſting the king's revenues, 
were equally attentive to the liberties and privi- 
leges of the ſubject, and the honour and dignity of 
the crown, In the time of the commonwealth, 
wardſhips and liveries had been utterly aboliſhed, 
and even in the then parliament, before the 
king's reſtoration, a bill had been introduced, of- 
fering him an equivalent for theſe revenues. An 
hundred thouſand pounds a year was the ſum, 


which the parliament propoled, and the king, 
ſenſi ble 


choſen to review and alter the liturgy; at the ſame 


day. bale 
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ſenſible that theſe imports did not yield ſo much 
profit, readily accepted the offer. Half of the ex 
ciſe was granted in perpetuity to the crown, as 
the fund for producing that revenue; but the 
making good theſe engagements was left to the 
parliament's future delibetation, as the produce 
ariſing from half the exciſe would not amount to 
more than two thirds of that ſum. 

Charles, whoſe volatile mind was not the moſt 
ſuſceptible of the tender impreflions of conſan- 
guinity, appeared, howeve,, greatly affected at this 


time by the loſs of the duke of Glouceſter, who | 


died of the ſmall pox, in the twentieth year of his 
age, 
To pave the way for the introduction of the 
hierarchy, the king, as ſoon as the parliament was 
adjourned, publiſhed a proclamation, ordering 
that a certain number of able divines ſhould be 


time directing the biſhops to exerciſe their ſpiri- 
tual juriſdiftion in the fame form, as had been 
formerly uſed in the church of England. Nine 
of the old biſhops ſti] living were reſtored to their 
dioceſes, and biſhoprics offered to the moſt eminent 
preſbyterians, but to the honour of their profeſſion, 
they all (Reynolds who was made biſhop of Nor- 
wich excepted) rejected the offer as inconſiſtent 
with their religious principles. 

In the month of October, the princeſs dowager 
of Orange arrived in London, and. m a ſhort 


4 


time after his majeſty was viſited by her mother | 


the princeſs Henrietta, and Edward, prince pala- 
tine, brother to prince Rupert. The queen mo 
ther at this juncture propoſed a match between 


her daughter Henrietta and the duke of Orleans, | 


to which the king conſented: 
The ſubject of diſbanding the army being pro- 
oſed for debate in both houſes of parliament, the | 
Ling who had reviewed a detachment of his veteran 
troops, was ſo charmed with their expert manœu- 
vres and martial appearance, that he expreſſed an 


ardent deſire of retaining them in his ſervice. But | 


the chancellor repreſenting to him the inexpedi- 
ency of ſuch a meaſure, from the conſequences 
that muſt inevitably. enfue, all the forces were 
immediately diſbanded, except one regiment of 
infantry, and another of | cavalry, maintained as 
guards for the king's perſon. 


Ireton, and Pride, to be taken out of their 
raves, and carried upon fledges to Tyburn, and 
uried under the gallows, after hanging a whole 


When his majeſty with the advice of his council 
diſſolved the parliament at the cloſe of the year, 
he expreſſed a due ſenſe of that loyalty and affec- 
tion they had ſhewn him upon every occaſion, 
The chancellor in his ſpeech recommended the 
ſettlement of the militia, and alſo hinted the for- 
mation of a conſpiracy, for ſurprizing Windſor, 
Whitehall, and the Tower of London, affirming, 
that many diſbanded officers and republicans were 
concerned in this deſign, and that their intention 
was to raiſe an inſurrection in the weſt, under the 
command of general Ludlow. 7 | 

A. D. 1661. Analarm of the moſt ſerious na- 
ture marked the commencement of this year, 
when a number of the fifth monarchy men, under 
the command of one Venner, a deſperate enthuſiaſt, 
iſſued forth into the ſtreets of London completely 
armed. Theſe violent and outrageous fanatics 
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The two houſes 


then cauſed the bodies of Cromwell, Bradſhaw, 
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the whole city rumours of plots and conſpiracies 
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text of the violence which had been uſcd, jn g 
1 T. 


ment; declared that the power of the militia be- 


king and council for witholding from them all re- 


indemnity, all the wealth they had unlawfully ex- 


cook poſſeſſion of a houſe in the city, which being 


- ll 


| artacked by the guards, they defended + 
until the greater part was killed; the few that 


hemlelye, 


executed, "NNE, ang 

Meaſures had been taken in Scotland t 
the kirk party, and this year epiſcopa 
ſtored to that kingdom, and the parlia 
gated the ſolemn league and covenant, 


mained. being taken, were tried, conde 


of ſuppteß 
CY WAS re. 
ment abro. 
under pre. 


torting the conſent of his late maj 
link W bel 
On the twenty - third of April, being St. Gen. 
day, the ceremony of his 9 x dry 4 
performed with great pomp in Weſtminſler. abb. 
on which occaſion, honours and dignities tical! 
and lucrative, were conferred on his favourite 
and adherents ; and ſoon tr the king eſtabliſhe 
the Royal Society, now ſo well known! 
F u 
The parliament aſſembled on the 8th of M. 
and the commons having choſen Sir Edward Tu. 
ner ſpeaker, immediately proceeded to buſinef 
they paſſed an act for the ſecurity of the king, 
perſon and government, and it was made ih 
treaſon to intend or deviſe his impriſonment : 
dethronement. To call him a papiſt or heretic 
or to endeavour by ſpeech or writing to deprive 
him of the affections of his ſubjects, was declared 
puniſhable with excluſion from all offices, eccle. 
ſiaſtical, civil, or military. They annulled the 
act for excluding biſhops from ſitting in parlia- 


longed to the king alone, and empowered him 
to diſpoſe of all the land forces; after which both 
houſes were adjourned to the 20th of November 
A party who were diſtingutſhed by the denomi- 
nation of cavaliers, murmured greatly againſt the 


paration for the loſſes they had ſuſtained during the 
civil war, while thoſe who had proſecuted them 
with the utmoſt ſeverity, enjoyed, by the act of 


torted from the royaliſts, before the reſtoration, 
On the other hand, the miniſtry ſpread through 


againft the King 'and government. This appears 
to have been a plauſible pretence of the miniſtry 
who together with moſt of the members of bot 
houſes, were deſirous of humbling the preſbyte 


rians, under the general term of non-conformiſts N 
for no ſooner did the act of uniformity paſs bot liſts 
houſes, than the rumour of the conſpiracy imme ter, 
diately ſubſide . petit 
Theſe pretended plots were the foundation e the P 
| the corporation act, ordaining all officers of al 1 
corporations to take the oaths as preſcribed in torn W 
according to the ſtatutes in ſuch caſes made and 4 
provided. | | ated 
A. D. 1662. On the ſeventeenth of May | we 
majeſty gave the royal aſſent to an act for eſtabilt her 
ing uniformity in public worſhip, and in the 2 ak 
miniſtration of the ſacrament, and on the twent * 
firſt of May, his marriage with Catharine, infant 5p a 
of Portugal, Was celebrated with great 12g"! I, 
cence. This princeſs, though virtuous, policy. nal 
no perſonal charms; her chief attraction W ky 
portion amounting | to three hundred thoulah N <3 
pounds, beſides the fortreſs of Tangier in Afric ul 
and Bombay in the Eaſt-Indies. | 5 5 
At this time ſeveral criminals were tried and exe 


cuted; amongſt whom were three regicides 4 
had eſcaped to Holland, where they were oy 


— 
* - 


ie . t back in chains to England. But the 
bo mention of che public was principally engroſſed 
ves he trials of Vane and Lambert; the former of 
t re. j was executed, being the laſt who ſuffered 
+ an account of che civil wars, Lambert, from his 
| guuful and ſubmiſſive behaviour on his trial was re- 
"Preſs ved. at, the bar. His ſentence was afterwards 
AS re. P::oated to: perpetual confinement. in the iſle of 
abrg. caſey, Where he ſurvived his condemnation 


% thirty-ſix years; living in calm repoſe, wholly un- 


"the ziſturbed. by, the noiſe and tumult of party or fac- 
: . S310 een ci 219 

| 0. conſequence of the act of uniformity, about 
Orge's — thouſand miniſters, ſuppoſed to have been 
In was chiefly preſbyterians, abandoned their livings in 
abbey, the church for refuſing to conform to the rites 
lr, and ceremonies as eſtabliſhed b Law. N TOS 

urites f proceedin admiral Lawſon, who in the 
bliſhed age — failed with a ſquadron, to the 


[t parts coaſt of Jar! concluded a peace on the part 
W1 


land the Dey of Algiers. 
f Myy 3 1663. The 8 of this luxuri- 
* ous and diſſipated monarch compelled him to a 
uſineſs; meaſure which contributes amongſt others not a 
Ag. little to ſully his reign. This was the ſale of Dun- 
ene Kick wich all che ammunirion and artillery in the 


8 ſon to the French, for the ſum of four hun- 
Nr. Fd chouſand pounds, and he 1s ſaid to have done 
this with the advice of the lord chancellor, Cla- 
rendon. _ | | | 

On pretence of eaſing the proteſtant diſſenters 
who complained of being much aggrieved, a plan 


deprive 
declared 
8, eccle- 


illed the 


Att was formed by the council for a toleration act; 
red Um ind the indulgence granted by it was extended to 


the Catholics, to whom the king, and particu- 


ay arly the duke of York, was. ſuppoſed to be at- 


ember, * | | 

- denomi- WR", nd 0 YI KF | 
in Os As the chancellor had oppoſed the plan, of tole- 
a nation, the earl of Briſtol, who in his exile had 


tmbraced the Romiſh religion, now employed all 
his raillery in ridiculing and rendering him ob- 
noxious to his ſovereign. Nor was the earl the 


luring the 
uted them 
the act ot 
fully en- 
eſtoration. 
1 through 


ful miniſter. The ducheſs of Cleveland, the fa- 
vourite concubine of Charles, becauſe, Clarendon 
didained to flatter her vanity, or gratify her am- 


ea fi bien, uſed all her influence with the king to ef. 
Ee miniſtry fect his ruin. Se N icholas, who was Cla- 
in ot bad rendon's intimate friend, was depoſed, and ſuc- 


teeded by Sir Henry Bennet, a reputed papiſt. 
Notwithſtanding the loſſes ſuſtained by the roy- 
lifts from their adherence to the cauſe of his fa- 
tier, Charles was in eral inattentive to their 
itions, He granted indeed 2 few penſions, to 
tie Penderells, Mrs. Land, and ſome others, who 
contributed to his preſervation after the battle 
of Worceſter. But the greateſt part of the royaliſts 
vere ſtill involved iapoverty and diſtreſs, aggra- 
med by the diſappointment of their moſt fan- 


- preſbyte 
onformiſts 
ö pals bot 
racy imme 


undation 0 
icers of d 
bed in for 
made ale 


of May b 2a hopes, and the» additional mortification of 


ing all places of power and profit poſſeſſed b 
their inveterate Res. With 1 x the act of 
mnity and oblivion, they alledged, that it 
" an act of indemnity to the king's enemies, 
at 1Magm io oblivion to his friends. OSS AN 
s, poli. bre the chancellor by his oppoſi- 
gion was ma to the plan of toleration had incurred his ma- 
4 thoulal — diſpleaſure, from motives of policy, he con- 
er in Aftic Ar him in his high and important office, which 
8 M the moors and eue, of the 1 8 
ied and e » Ne 1mpeac Clareadon of high treaſon 
1 ire che houſe of peers - 


or eftabiilh 
4 in the ad 
the twell 
rine, infant 


only perſon that endeavoured to traduce that faith- 


em A At % W 
fix the imputation of popery upon the king; of 


| 


_ 


* 
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1664. 377 
promiſing to uſe his influence in aboliſhing the 
nal laws againſt the papiſts ; of having ſcanda- 
ized, his majeſty ; adviſed the ſale of Dunkirk ; 
reviled the, parliament; embezzled the public mo- 
ney, and enriched himſelf by ſelling employments. 
The peers treated this in. founded impeachment. 
with contempt, and lord Briſtol, aſhamed of his 
conduct, retired to the. continent, and there con- 
tinued ſome years. | | TR? (Sara 
A. D. 1664. The miniſtry from their firſt ap- 
pointment had been continually alarmed with plots 
and conſpiracies. ſaid to be formed by the repub- 
lican party, and one was now diſcovered to ſur- 
prize ſeveral towns in the north, and excite a ge- 
neral inſurrection. This was nothing more than an 
idle ſcheme of ſome inconſiderable fanatics, and 
diſbanded ſoldiers, thirty of whom were taken 
and executed; however, it furniſhed the king 
with a plea, to demand, in his next ſpeech, to the 
two houſes, the repeal of the act for triennial par- 
laments. With this demand they alſo complied, 
in conſequence of his affirming, that the kingdom 
was expoſed to continual troubles from the ſug- 
geſtions of a ſet of  wretches, who arrogated to 
themſelves a right of meeting for a new election, 
under pretence that the preſent parliament was al- 

ready difolved by virtue of that act. 
About this time a diſpute aroſe between the Eng- 


liſir and the Dutch, in relation to commerce, tha 


latter having oppoſed the African company in eſta- 
bliſhing their ſettlements on the coaſt of Guinea; 
This tranſaction, which could only be conſidered 
as a prelude to a Dutch war, was by no means diſ- 
pleaſing to Charles, whole increaſing wants, the 
natural conſequence of exceſſive prodigality, 


is private uſe ſame of the ſupplies granted for 
the maintenance of the war. He delighted in ſhip- 
building, and was ambitious of equipping a navy, 
that ſhould maintain the ſuperiority of the ocean ; 
and the duke of York longed for an opportunity 
of. ſignalizing his courage and power, as high 
admiral, againſt a people whom he deteſted, not 
only for their republican principles, but as one of 
the chief bulwarks of the proteſtant cauſe. 

A rupture between England and the United 
States now ſeemed inevitable, and the deſign of 
proſecuting a war had the hearty concurrence both 
of the council and the parliament. Downing, the 
Engliſh reſident in Holland, delivered a memorial 
to the ſtates, containing a liſt of thoſe depreda- 
tions of which the Engliſh complained. Mean 
while, as Charles was fully determined on the war, 


a fleet of two and twenty fail to the coaſt of Africa. 
Holmes not. only expelled the Dutch from 
Corfe, to which the Engliſh had ſome plauſible, 
claim, but likewiſe made himſelf maſter of Ca 


veral veſſels trading on that coaſt. When the 
ſtates remonſtrated againſt theſe hoſtilities, the 
king affected a total ignorance of Holmes's enter- 
prize, and the better to carry on the deception, 
committed Holmes to the Tower, but reſtored 
him to liberty in a ſhort time. 


tention with which the Engliſh court treated their 
remonſtrances, the States ſent 23 orders to De 
Ruyter, to ſail for the coaſt of Guinea, and make 
repriſals on the Engliſh. De Ruyter executed his 
commiſſion with his uſual vigour and ſucceſs. He 


ricides th In' this inconſiſtent 
were leitet "ge, he-was of having endeavoured to 
* F . 9 


| retook all the conqueſts w ich che Engliſh had 


made, 


5 C 


8 him to hope that he might convert to 


he had ſecretly diſpatched Sir Robert Holmes, with 


Verde, and the iſle of Goree, together with ſe- 


Fired with reſentment at the negle& and inat- 


* 
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made, except Cape Coffe; expelled there frown | 
ſome of their old ſettlements, and ſeizetf af che | 
Engliſh ſhips thi fell ittto his hands. Fe chen 
desde c thi Weſt:Indies, in hopes of making 
himſelf maſter of Barbaddes, but fälled in the at- 


— 


Ihe naval preparations had for ſome time bern 


catried on with uncommon” diligence, and as the 
parliament had not yet granted the King 1 ſup- 
lies, the city of London gratified" him with a 
Jom of an hundred thouſand pounds; he Hindfelf | 
viſited the docks, encotifaged and rewarded the 
workmen, and in à ſhort time the Enghft navy 
was put in a very formidable condition. 
In the month of November the pat Hament met, 
and voted his majeſty two million and a half for 
carrying on the intended war againſt the Putch, 
the largeſt ſupply ever before granted to any to- 
narch of England; encouraged by which, he de- 
clared war againſt the United States about the mid- 
dle of March, having prorogued the patharnent to | 
the following October. n 
A. D. 1665. The duke of York, who was ap- 
pointed admirat of the Engliſh fleet, ſailed on the 
18th of May, with one hundred and fourteen 
ſhips of the line beſides frigates and ketches ; 
having under him prince Rupert, and the gallant 
earl of Sandwich. Opdam, who was admiral of 
the Dutch navy, -of near equal force, recerved po- 
tive orders to give battle to the enemy. In the 
heat of the action, when engaged in furious com- 
bat with the duke of York, 'Opdam's ſhip blew | 
up, and himſelf periſhed with all his crew. This 
incident decided the fortune of the day, for the 
Dutch, diſpirited by the loſs of their admiral, im- 
mediately broke the line, and made toward their 
own coaſt; and Tromp, fon of the admiral of that 
name, favoured the retreat of the Dutch by ſuſ- 
taining the fight alone for ſome time. 
The Fngliſh loſt only four ſhips, but ſeveral per- 
ſons of diſtinction were killed, whereas the Dutch 
had nineteen ſunk or taken. It is confeffed, that 
during the whole action, the duke diſcovered equal 
courage and conduct; he was long engaged in the 
heat of the battle, and kept his ſtation, when the 
earl of Falmouth, lord Muſkerry, and Mr. Boyle, 
were killed by one ball at his fide, and he was be- 


ſmeared with the blood and brains of thoſe three 
gallant officers. A day of thankſgiving was ap- 
pointed in England for this victory, and medals || 
were ſtruck on the occaſion in honour of the 
duke of Vork. eee ee NY 
As the queen was ſuppoſed to be barren, and 
the duke, therefore, conſidered as preſumptive heir 
to the crown, it was reſolved in council that he | 
ſhould not be permitted to hazard another engage- 
ment ; whereupon the command of the navy was 


given to the earl of Sandwich, of which, how- || to deſiſt. h 


ever, he was ſoon deprived, for the king having 


ordered him to ſet ſail for Berghen, where a fleet | 


of Dutch merchantmen lay at anchor, inſtead of 
obeying the command in perfon, he difpatched Sir 
Thomas Tiddeman, with part of the fleet for that 
ſervice, who attacked them with great impe- | 
tuoſity, but met with ſo warm a reception that he 
was obliged to deſiſt from the enterprize with great 
toſs. Charles, incenſed at the earl for omitting to 
go thither in perſon, deprived him of the com- 
mand, and ſent him on an embaſſy to Madrid. 

During theſe tranſactions abroad, the city of 
London was groaning under a moſt dreadful 

ague, which raged with fuch violence, that in 


HIS OoR T 4+ ERGLAND; 


che contagion, bot tflut being thotght tod new 


| 


ſuant to prorogation, afſembled at Oxford, and 


| by his late naval victory over the Dutch. The 


the ſpace of eleven months it ſwept away above 
I | | 


5,808 pen K me NA 
100, 0 pelſbnb ĩn ke eity ind ind ehvirong. . 
king retired to Hampton Court, in '6 hots Th 


art Yertovedts Saliſbu 105 


. h 
nard Van Galen, biſhop" of Munter, at the ug. 
gation of the king of England, took . 
gathft the ſtates general, In confiderition of r. 
ceiying a large ſubſidy from the Britim court. 
This türhulent prelate aſſembled à body of twenry 
choufand men, with' hem he” invaded the pro- 
vinee of Ovefyffel, and redvced ſevetat places 
but was glad to compromiſe matters, on findine 
the fubſidy from England in paid,” and large 9 
inſor cement to the Dutch being ſent by the duke 
of Lunenburgh and the Lage France. 

Ia the month of Octobef the parfiament, pix. 


voted a ſu 7 * one million two hundred thou. 
fand pdvtids for the ſupport of the war, and one 
hundred and twenty thoufand to the duke of Vork 
for the ſignal ſervices he had rendered his country 


an RF” aA a all. God wn mic cc co.cc 


king now iſſued a proclamation, commanding all 


non in miniſters to remove with their families d 
to the diſtance of twenty miles from the places of R 
their uſual reſidence. Theſe perſons would haye u 
been much aggrieved by this command, had nat c 
the tnunificence of their friends increaſed in pro- m 
portion to the ſeverity of the government. th 
A. D. 1666. By this time Lewis the 14th of BW © 
France had openly eſpouſed the caufe of the Dutch, . 
ſo that war was declared againſt that kingdom, on th 
the king's return to London; in February. The 7 
Dutch fleet, conſiſting of feyenty fail, was now at | 
fea, under the command of de Ruyter and Tromy, | 
Prince Rupert and the duke of Albemarte con. WW 
manded the Engliſh fleet, which amounted only to H 
| forty, notwithſtanding which diſparity, they bore n 
| down on the enemy In the torniug of the firlt of a 
June. The Dutch prepared for battle by cutting '* 
their cables on the approach of the Engliſh vellcls, of 
This combat, which is one of the moſt famous 0 
recorded in hiſtory, began with prodigious fury du 
on both ſides. De Ruyter and Tromp were * 
obliged to ſhift their flags to other ſhips, their own (qu 
being ſo Rear Cn re; that they were momen- 1 
tarily expected to ſink. One of their fett was ; 
blown up by the, Engliſh, and admital Evertzen 4s 
killed by a cannon Pall. Sir William Berkely, Lo, 
who commanded the van of the Engliſh, fell into « 
the thickeſt of the enemy, and after an obſtinate iis 
refiftance, being over-powered by fiumbers, his g 
ſhip was taken, and himfelf Nain,” Two Englih ws 
ſhips were alſo loſt, notwithſtanding the courage 10 
* H activity of Albemarle, who, though in n 
the decline of life, ' diſplayed” amazing ſpirit and 15 
intrepidity till the approaclr of night obliged them 110 
At day break the fight was renewed with E 
greater fury than it had been maintained before. T 
Van Trbmp, in the utmoſt danger of being take 4. 
by the Engliſh, was ſaved by de Ruyter, wig 3 
| came to his aſſiſtance and brought him off, 18 0 
the courſe of the action the Butch were, rei * 
forced by ſixteen freſh ſhips, ſo that Albemarle ber 
found himſelf under a neceſſity, of retreating to 
wards the coaſt of England, where be was 407 of 
lowed by the victorious enemy.“ Albemarle, Were 
| I} the third day, having made à previous diſgoſttion, mar! 
ſent the difabled ſhips a-head, while he fene nn 
in the rear with eight and Twenty fall £0 35 10 000 BING - 
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2 iq . effected a junctiop, it was deter- 
mined. to face the enemy, and accordingly after 
other, 1 | ii; 

end to the conteſt, and the Engliſh, 
Ni bete their own harbours. The Engliſh, 
by their diſtinguiſhed POUR received the chief 
nnour. of this. engagement, but the Dutch had a 
manifeſt advantage in point of the capture of 


Mae being now received in Holland, that the 
French admiral was ready to enter the channel, De 
Ruyter took his ſtation at the mouth of the Thames, 
in order to block. up the Engliſh fleet in their own 
harbour. Albemarle and Rupert obſerving de 
Ruyter's ſituation, haſtened to the attack, and 
the fight began with great obſtinacy, Sir Tho- 
mas Allen, who. commanded the white ſquadron, 


of the Engliſh, fell upon the Dutch van, which | 
de entirely defeated, having killed the three ad- 


mirals, who conducted it. g | 

Van Tromp engaged Sir Jeremy Smith, and 
during the heat of the action, was parted from de 
Ruyter and the main body, but by what means is 
uncertain, - De Ruyter, with great courage and 
conduct, continued to ſuſtain the fight againſt the 
main body of the Engliſh, till night put an end to 
the combat. Next day, ſeeing the Dutch fleet 
ſcattered and diſperſed, he was obliged to retreat. 
For many hours the Engliſh hung upon the rear of 
the Dutch, who owed their ſafe arrival in their 
918 chiefly to the courage and conduct of de 

uyter. 

3 finding himſelf maſter of the ſea by 
the retreat of the Dutch fleet, detached admiral 
Holmes with a ſquadron to take and deſtroy all 
that fell in his way belonging to the enemy. He 
accordingly burned in the road of Vlye, a great 


number of merchant ſhips, and two large men 
of war appointed for their convoy; he then made 


2 deſcent upon the iſland of Schelling, and re 
duced the town of Brandaris to aſhes. To pre- 
rent a junction between the French and Dutch 
ſquadrons, Holmes, on his return to England, 
was ſtationed near the Iſle of Wight. 

While the Britiſh navy thus rode triumphant 
on the ocean, a dreadful calamity happened in 
London, which threw the people into great con- 
ſternation, . On the ſecond of September, a fire 
breaking out in. a baker's houſe near the bridge, 


could extinguiſh jt, till it reduced a conſiderable 
part of the city to aſhes. Three days and nights 
ad the fire continue to rage, and it was only by 
the blowing up of houſes, that it was at laſt ex- 
iguiſhed. Four hundred ſtreets, including ejghty- 
une churches, many hoſpitals and public edifices, 
and thirteen thouſand two hundred private hopſes, 
were entirely deſtroyed. + Sid 


. 


The extent of this amazing fire, and which co- 


wred four hundred and ſix acres of ground, was 


the Tower along -the river to the Temple! 
te as far as Hol- 


church, and from the north · eaſt | 
bora-bridge. His majeſty and the duke of York 
perſonally aſſiſted on horje-back, from its begin- 
15 till it was totally extinguiſhed. The ſtreets 
" London were extremely narrow, the hauſes 
Were built entirely of timber, the ſeaſon was, re- 


i that time to blow, are ſuppoſed to be the cauſes 
bone furprizing damage that was done. Var 19US 
euer were the conjectures on che cauſe, and au- 


t 


| 


nxkably dry, and a violent caſt wind happening 
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| thi hradfu conflagration. Some im- 
puted it to ſhe feſentment of the republicans, 
others to the Malſce öf eg though it is 
not probable that either party cov derive any ad- 
vantage from ſüch a cataſtrophe; However, the 
latter are fixe@ with the crime by the inſcription 
on the monument, which was, erazed by order of 
king James II. but after the revolution replaced. 
The fire of London, though at that time a great, 
| calamity, has eventually proved adyantageous both 
to the city and kingdom. The city was rebuilt in 
a very ſhort time; The king fegulated the plans 
| of the new ſtreets, ſo as to render them more ſpa- 
| cious and convenient than thoſe which had been 
burned ; and he prohibited the uſe of lath and 
timber, as the materials for the conſtruction of 
| houſes, Pd ot | | | 
| London became much more healthy in conſe- 
quence of theſe regulations, and the plague which 


: 


1 


4 


uſed to break out once or twice every * —— 
has not appeared ſince that misfortune. Among 
the acts paſted this ſeſſion, was one for rebuilding 
| that part of the city demoliſhed by fire. The 
commons alſo voted a ſupply of one million, 
| eight hundred thouſand pounds, to be raiſed partly 
by a, poll-bill, and partly by aſſeſſment. ? 
A. D. 1667. The king upon mature reflection, 
now became ſenſible that all the ends for which 
the war had been undertaken were likely to prove 
abortive. The Dutch, unconnected with an 
other power, had been able to contend with th 
whole naval force of England, and were daily 


Charles neither fond of action, nor animated by 
ambition, gladly ſought for means of reſtoring 
tranquillity to his ſubjects, already harraſſed with 


fire, 

Conferences were accordingly opened at Breda 
the enfuing May; when Charles, by his plenipo- 
| tentiaries, inſiſted on the reitoration of the two 
ſhips raken by the Dutch from the Engliſh before 
the commencement of hoſtilities between the two 
nations; and they demanded the iſland of Polerone 
in the. Eaſt Indies, retaken from the Hollanders 
ſince the beginning of the war. The king, per- 
ſuaded that a peace would be the certain reſulr/of 
the negotiation, had cauſed the 34 — art of 
his ſhips to be laid up, of which the Hollanders 
taking the advantage, their admiral De Ruyter 


| Il ſailed from the Texel with a ſquadron of ff 
vfuſed itſelf with ſuch rapidity, that no efforts 


| ſhips, on the tenth of June, entered the moutt 
| of the river Thames, attacked the fort of Sheer- 


deſtroyed three guard ſhips in the mouth of the 


| neſs, which he took almoſt without oppofition, and 


| 


| 


N 
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Medway; having broke the chain laid acrofs the 
mouth of that river. | n 
It was now apprehended that the enemy would 
ſail up the riyer, and deſtroy all the merchantmen, 
therefore to preyent ſo injurious an accident, thir- 
teen veſſels were immediately ſunk at Woolwich 
and four at Blackwall. Platforms of cannon were 
raiſed on the banks of the river, and every poſ- 
ſible precaution was taken to prevent an affaulr. 
But De Ruyter, declining ſo hazardous an enter- 
prize as an attempt to make himſelf maſter of 
the Thames, ſteered his courſe for Portſmourh, 
upon which he made an unſucceſsful ww: He 
then ſailed to Torbay, whence he carried off ſe- 
veral veſſels ; attempted Plymouth, bur was re- 


: 


pulſed with conſiderable loſs ; chaſed a ſquadron 
commanded by Sir Edward Sprague once more en- 
ede eee e al-the ex porty on tha: 
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improving in courage and conduct. So that 


the complicated evils of the peſtilence and the 
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fide. che iland, in fear and cotternation;” The 
people, fired with indignation, loudly, exclaimed 
againſt the king, for leaving the. ki; dom de- 
fenceleſs, and laviſhing the money 140 or the 


uits. 393 Nen AF5 nn 
An uninterrupted ſcene of profligacy and ob- 
ſcenity now prevailed at court, and only one indi- 
vidual was left who had virtue enough to oppoſe 
the licentiouſneſs of the times. This was the 
great earl of Clarendon, whom the king and his 
abandoned courtiers therefore determined to re- 
move. His favourite miſtreſs was continuall 
veighing, againſt this faithful miniſter ; de the 
duke of Buckingham, and. other courtiers, ridi- 
culed his perſon and character. 
At the ſame time the king was ſtimulated in his 
reſentment by his paſſion for Mrs. Stuart, a lady 
of great beauty, whoſe virtue he had | hitherto 
found impregnable ; but the chancellor, fearful of 
the conſequences of a diſputed title, perſuaded 


the duke of Richmond to marry Mrs. Stuart, and 
| themfelyes of ſuch opportunities as now preſent- 


- by that means defeated the king's project, where- 
ypon the ſeals were 
man; and, in ſhort, Charles was ſo incenſed at this 
action, that it is ſaid he could never afterwards be 
reconciled to the earl. | | F 
Ihhhe court minions had now made every prepa- 
ration for commencing an attack upon Claren- 
don, and on the meeting of parliament, the com- 
mons ſent up an impeachment agaiaſt him to the 
upper houſe, of which the principal article that 
could admit of proof, was that of adviſing, or 
conniving at the {ale of Dunkirk. But the peers, 
when the charge was preſented, refuſed to com- 
mit him to cuſtody, which occaſioned; great ani- 
moſity between the two houſes. He | 
_. Clarendon, finding that the popular torrent, 
added to the king's inveterate hatred, ran power- 
fully againſt him, retired into , Normandy. He 
was no ſooner withdrawn, than a bill pafſed both 
houſes for his baniſhment, which immediately re- 
ceived the royal ſanftion. The French, who were 
more difcerning, if not more humane than his 
countrymen, received him with open arms, and 
treated him with every token of reſpect due to fo 
exalted a character. N 
_ He ſurvived his exile about fix years, which he 
ſpent in reducing into order the materials he had 
collected for compiling the hiſtory of the civil 
ars, a performance which has done the greateſt | 
Hour to his memory. He died at Rouen, leav- 
ing behind him an example worthy the imitation 
+ the moſt dignified of human beings. The foun- 
dation of the Royal Exchange was laid at the cloſe 
of this year, and that noble building was finiſhed 
1n a ſhort ſpace of time. Lore Fart rhe 
A. D. 1668. Lewis the XIVth was fo aſſidudus 
in purſuing the extenſive deſigns of conqueſt he 
had fo „ that all Europe feemed to be alarmed, 
and as the Dutch, from their ſituation were expoſed . 
to his deſigns, they were deſirous of uniting with 
the Engliſh, as the belt expedient for their on de- 
defence, To retrieve his reputation with 'his fub- 
jects, Charles engaged in the confederacy ſo famous 
under. the name of the triple alliance with the 
ſtates of Holland and the king of Sweden, to ftop | 
the progreſs of the French king, who propoſed ta 
himſelf the conqueſt. of the Spaniſh Nether- 
lands. This grand point was not only effected, 
but a peace ſoon happ 
and Portugal, through means of Sir Wülfſam 
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ſes of the war in idle and diſſipated pyr- | 


in- | 


| Whoever refuſed -to comply with the new model 


ter themſelves on thoſe who forſook their 


iven to Sir Orlando Bridge- | 


— 


triple alliance, but appointed commiſſioners to exa- 


| miſbehaved in the late war. N 
their favour, was obliged to iſſue a proclamation 


| of the univerſity, was opened with great magnif - 


— 
— — 
o 


| "books, kept by Sir George Carteret, in great con-, 
ily reſtored between Spain i 


| niſters, who were eminent throughout Eur, 
the moſt conſummate ſtateſmen of the age. deu 
| e king by entering into this union pe ra 
a very meritorious” action, and baniſhed for a fin, 
that ſpirit of jealouſy and diſcontent which had 55 
long reigned. But the affairs of Scotland . 
much confuſion, great incroachments on the libs. 
ties of the people having been made by the Th 
niſters to whom the klug had committed the care 
of the government of that kingdom. | 
The grand object of complaint amongſt the 
Scots was the rigorous execution of the laws for 
the introduction of the epiſcopacy. When the fe. 
vere law was made in England againſt conventiclez 
the Scottiſh parliament followed this violent ex. 
ample, by enacting a law to the ſame Purport 


-- 


of the church government, was ſubjected to mili. 
tary force, and the ſoldiers were allowed to quar- 


| churches. 
As the ſons of rapine and plunder ever ayzij 


ed, a lawleſs banditti, under the command of Sir 
James Turner, were conſtantly quartered on thoſe 
who refuſed to pay a ſevere fine which they de- 
manded of the ſuppoſed delinquents. The inha- 
bitants of the weſtern counties took up arms, and 
ſurpriſed Dumfries, where Turner was quartered 
with his freebooters. At Laneric they renewed the 
covenant, and publiſhed a manifeſto, in which 
they profeſſed their attachment to his majeſty's per- 
fon and government, requiring only the reſtora- 
tion of preſbytery and their former miniſters. 

However, ſuch was the ſeverity of thoſe who 
were entruſted with the execution of this oppreſ- 
five and unpopular meaſure, that, contrary to the 
expreſs mandate of the king, which enjoined this 
diſmiſſion of the delinquents in promiſe of future 
obedience to the laws, forty of the unhappy peo- 
ple ſuffered death. 29 87 

The conduct of the Engliſh parliament on its te- 
aſſembling after a long adjournment, afforded his 
majeſty equal furprize and diſguſt. They were ſo 
piqued at his lenity towards the non-conformiſts, 
that they not only neglected to thank him for the 
mine certain perſons who were 2 {nm to have | 

The king, to obtain 


againft conventicles, in conſideration of which 
they voted Kim three hundred and ten thouſand 
pounds, by an impoſition on wine and other li- 
quors, and were then adjourned. 

The famous theatre at Oxford, erected by Shel- 
don, archbiſhop of Canterbury, and chancellor 


cence in the month of July. : 

A. D. 1669. The parliament, according to ad- 
journment, met in October, and voted an addrels of 
thanks to the king for his proclamation agal” 
conventicles ; in conſequence of which, he requeſ 
a ſupply for the diſcharge of his debts, and recom” 
mended the union of the kingdom of England 
Scotland to their mature deliberations. But the 
commons waving theſe articles, determined to c 
amine into the manner in which former HE 
had been expended ; and finding by enquiry» * 


fuſion, they expelled him the houſe. 
A violent diſpute happened this ſeſſion _ 
the two houſes. Skinner, an opulent merchant 
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gal India company, laid his grievance before the 


houſe; which decreed that the company 


5010 ay five thouſand pounds to the complain 


ant he commons, in conlequence of a peti- 


from the company, committed Skinner to 
atk for having applied to the upper houſe, in 


1 affair that related to the common law of the 
n and the peers inſiſted on the company's | 


Eben being a ſcandalous libel. The king, here- 
on, to prevent thoſe feuds and animoſities 
ck might reſult from the maintenance of this 
al , prorogued the parliament to the four- 
reenth of Februaty. +46 e Stent 

A. D. 1670. His majeſty having in his ſpeech 
to both houſes on their opening, demanded a ſup- 
ply in the moſt preſſing terms, the commons grant- 
cad him an additional duty, during eight years, of 
welve pounds on each ton of Spaniſh wine, and 
eight on each ton of French. They alſo paſſed an 
if authorizing his majeſty to diſpoſe of his quit- 
rents and fee-farms, by which expedient his 
neceſſities were ſupplied ; though his exceſſive 
prodigality ſoon involved him in the greateſt dif- 

culties. 

, Charles, in the choice of his counſellors, had ſe- 
eRted ſuch perſons as, either from private intereſt 
or ſimilarity of principle, were wholly ſubſervient 
to his will and pleaſure. This infamous council 
was compoſed of five members, Clifford, Arling- 
ton. Buckingham, Aſhley Cowper, afterwards earl 
of Shaftſbury, and Lauderdale, who from the ini- 
tial letters of their reſpective names were termed 
the CABAL. | | , 

To gratify their licentious ſovereign, as well as 
his arbitrary brother, this cabal aſſerted, that even 
this parliament, ſo remarkably attached to the 
crown, had already diſcovered ſymptoms of diſ- 
content; that they had been penurious in their 
temporal ſupplies, and kept the King's revenue in 
a very 1 ſituation; that his kinſman, the 
king of France, if properly applied to, would enter 
ntoſuch engagements with him, as would raife him 
above all fear of a revolt; that a war with Holland, 
in conjunction with Lewis, would procure him 
every advantage that he could wiſh to enjoy, and 
furniſh him with a pretence for equipping a navy, 
ad raiſing forces, with which he might retrieve the 
bf power of the crown, and even extend his pre- 
Peative to abſolute monarchy. The dutcheſs of 
Orleans, a lady whoſe influence over the mind of 
the king her brother was well known, arrived in 
England about this time, and was ſumptuouſly 
atertained by him at Dover, for the ſpace of a 
fortnight, | | 

The intimations of the cabal, which coincided 
wth the diſpoſition of the king, produced the de- 
ired effect, and Charles now fought an opportuni- 
to break off his treaty with the ſtates, and enter 
ato one of an oppoſite tendency with the French 
monarch, Lewis, well knowing the prevailing 
ible of his volatile and diſſipated - neighbour, 
lolved to ſecure an alliance by adminiſtering to 

novelty and variety of his ſenſualenjoyments. 
For this purpoſe, he fent over with the dutcheſs of 
Orleans, Mademoiſelle de Querouailles, whom the 
ing had no ſooner ſeen, than he was captivated 
Wh her charms. She accompanied him to Lon- 
wn, where ſhe was created dutcheſs of Portſmouth, 
nd maintained her influence over him during the 
whole courſe of his life. 

But the pleaſure which Charles received from 

* new alliance; was greatly abated by the death 
ſter, and more ſo by the circumſtances 
No. 36. 
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occaſioned by a malady conſequent on drinking a 
glaſs of ſuccory water. a 
jealouſy of his diſpoſition, was ſuſpected of having 


| cauſed a poiĩſonous draught to be adminiſtered to 
her; and her brother for ſome time entertained the 


— — 


— — 


— 


ſame opinion, but on the atteſtation of the faculty 
that the ſuſpicion was groundleſs, he was, or at 
leaſt pretended to be, . ſatisfied. The king 
took occaſion from this incident, to ſend the duke 
of Buckingham to Paris to finiſh the ſecret alliance, 
N pretence of condoling with the duke of Or- 
eans. | | | 

During theſe tranſactions, the parliament met at 
Weſtminſter, where his majeſty opened the ſeſſion 
with a very ſhort ſpeech, and left the buſineſs to 
be explained by the lord keeper. That miniſter 
repreſented the preſent exigencencies of the ſtate, 
and the abſolute neceſſity of an immediate ſupply, 
the augmentation of the naval power of France, 
the remarkable decay of the Engliſh navy, and the 
ſeveral enagements into which the king had entered 
with the different ſtates of Chriſtendom. 

This artifice ſucceeded, for apparently ſatisfied 
with the late meaſures, the commons voted the 
king two millions and a half ſterling, ſo that having 
ſucceeded in his main and principal point, he put 
an end to the ſeſſion. Sir William Temple, who 
reſided at the Hague as ambaſſador, was recalled 
to England, the king and cabal knowing he had too 
much integrity and love for his country to be a 
tool to the miniſtry. In the winter the prince of 
Orange arrived in England, and was received by 
the king his uncle with the greateſt demonſtration 
of love and affection. 

A. D. 1671. The famous ſtatute called the 
Coventry act paſſed this ſeſſion of parliament, and 
aroſe from ' the following circumſtance. A pro- 
poſal having been made in the lower aſſembly, of 
laying a tax upon the play-houſes, it was oppoſed 
by the courtiers, one of whom obſerved, that the 


| players were the king's ſervants, and contributed 


to his diverſion. Sir John Coventry then aſked, 
whether his majeſty's pleaſure lay among the male 
or female players? As the king kept two players, 
Mrs. Davis and Nell Gwin, at this time the ſar- 
caſm was pointedly perſonal, fo that in reſentment 
for this inſult, the duke of Monmouth engaged 
Sands, Obrien, and ſeveral officers of the guards to 
ſet upon Coventry, as he ſhould return to his lod- 
gings in the evening. He made a brave and ob- 
ſtinate reſiſtance, and after wounding ſeveral of the 


aſſailants, was with great difficulty overpowered.. 


They flit his noſe with a knife, in order, as they 
ſaid, to teach him, for the future, to treat his ma- 
jeſty with greater reſpect. The commons, ex- 
aſperated at the aſſault, immediately enacted a law, 
making the maiming any perſon a capital offence, 


and added a clauſe, importing, that thoſe who had 


attacked Sir John Coventry ſhould not be intitled 
to a pardon from the crown. 

This year the dutcheſs of York, daughter to 
the great earl of Clarendon, paid the debt of na- 
ture, and died in the faith of the church of Rome. 
She was mother to Mary princeſs of Orange, and 
Anne, afterwards queens of England. This event 


put an end to the diſguiſe which the duke had 
hitherto worn, and he now openly declared his at- 
tachment to the Catholic religion. 


The cabal had ſome time ſince conceived a de- 
ſign of coming to an open rupture with the United 
States, and at length, as a pretence for commenc- 


ing hoſtilities, they reſolved that. the captain of 
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The death of this lady was 
Her huſband, from the, 
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the yacht employed in conveying lady Temple | 


1671. 


from Holland, ſhould demand an obedience to be 


aid to the Engliſh flag, from the whole Dutch 
feet, and on their refuſal to fire upon them. This 


officer, after he had received lady temple and her 
children on board his veſſel, ſailed through a ſqua- 
dron commanded by Van Ghent, and as they did 
not ſtrike their top- ſails, diſcharged a broadſide at 
them without heſitation. | | 

When the Dutch admiral ſent an officer to re- 
monſtrate with the commander of the yatcht on 
the impropriety of his condutt, he peremptorily 
replied, he had acted according to orders; on 
which Van Ghent very juſtly obſerved, that though 
the ſtates general had by treaty engaged to pay the 
compliment to the Britiſh flag, he could not expect 
that a large fleet commanded by an admiral would 
ſtrike their topſails to a ſingle fail, which was not 
even a ſhip of war, but a private veſſel for pleaſure 
and diſpatch. The cabal, however, to evince at 
once their malignity and preſumption, impriſoned 
the Engliſh commander on his-return, for not 
having attempted an act that muſt have produced 
the moſt deſtructive conſequences. 

About this time a private tranſaction happened, 
through which the king was much cenſured for-a 
capricious lenity. Blood, one of the protector's 
diſbanded officers, had been concerned in a piut for 
exciting a rebellion in Ireland, for which he him- 
ſelf was attainted, and ſome of his confederates ca- 
pitally puniſhed. While the duke of Ormond was 
viceroy of that kingdom, he. had undertaken to 
ſurprize the caſtle of Dublin, but failing in his at- 
tempt, determined to attempt the life of the duke. 
For this purpoſe, he followed him into England, 
and one night, accompanied by eight of his con- 
federates, he aſſaulted his coach in St. James's- 
ſtreet, and made himſelf maſter of his perſon. 

To glut his reſentment, he determined to han 
his grace at Tyburn, and accordingly bound him, 
and mounted him on horſeback behind one of his 
companions. They had advanced a conſiderable 
diſtance, when the duke endeavouring to diſengage 
himſelf, fell from the horſe together with the ruf- 
fian, to whom he had been faſtened, and while they 
lay ſtruggling on the ground together, Ormond's 
ſervants came to his aſſiſtance. Blood finding it 
impoſſible to accompliſh his deſign, ordered his 
confederates to fire at the duke, in which the vil- 


lains obeyed him, and then made their eſcape | 


through favour of the night. 


This diſappointment, however, did not intimi- 


date the daring ruffian from a more deſperate at- 


tempt, even that of carrying off the crown and re- 
galia from the Tower of London. He had actual- 
ly bound and wounded Edwards, the keeper of the 
jewel office, and got out of the Tower with his 
prey, but was apprehended in the ſtreets, with ſame 
of his accomplices. One of them was known to 
have been concerned in the attempt upon the duke 
of Ormond, and Blood was ſuppoſed to be the 
ringleader. When queſtioned on the ſubject, he 
boldly acknowledged the fact, but refuſed to diſ- 
cover his confederates, declaring, ** That the fear 
« of death ſhould never induce him either to deny 
« 2 crime, or to betray a friend.” The king, 
prompted by curioſity to ſee and converſe with 
this extraordinary perſon, Blood was introduced to 


his majeſty, and confeſſed his having once enter- 


tained a deſign on his life, on account of his ſeve- 

rity towards the godly ; but that his reſolution 

failed, and he altered his inteation on ſight of his 
I | 
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| neral, the French king, the elector of Cologne, and 


latter immediately communicated to the king, who 


alarming conſequences, particularly to the mei- 
cantile part of the nation. 


for the regulation of the army. The earl of Shaftel- 
| bury, another member of the cabal, was made loſ 


tion for ſuſpending the penal laws. 
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majeſty; . He further aſſured the king, that they 
life had long been indifferent ta him, the e 185 
quences of his execution might prove fata] 1 
aſſociates had bound themſelves by the Arr di 
oaths, to revenge the death of any of the oy 
racy ; ſo that whether through fear, or 8 
altomiſhment, the — not only granted him af 
Pen, but indulged him with an eſtate of fi 
undred pounds a year. in- Ireland, and permi * 
him to attend his perſon at court. " 
A. P. 1672. The total deſtruction of the Dut h 
republic was now meditated, and every effortthat : 
bition or policy could ſuggeſt was propoſed by th 
French monarch. It was concerted, that while ry 
combined fleets of England ſhould attack the 91; L 
ping, and interrupt the commerce of the ſtates ky 
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the biſhop of Munſter, ſhould attack their territo 
by land. However, it was reſolved by i 
between the councils of both nations, to. ſeduce the 
prince of Orange. The ſovereignty of the pto- 
vinces of Holland, and the protection of England 
and France, were offered him againſt the invaſicgs 
of foreign enemies, as well as in the infurreQigns 
of his own ſubjects. But the prince nobly ſpurned 
their propel declaring, © as the only way not to 
e be a ſpectator of the final ruin of his Country 
* he would die in a ditch.” And ſo vige 
rous were his efforts, that Lewis gave over his pro- 
ject, and Charles was diſpoſed, fer the preſent, o 
lay aſide his intentions. 

The king of England being reduced by his ex. 
travagance to his uſual neceſſity, gave his miniſters 
to underſtand, that it would be impoſſible to begin 
the war without a further ſupply of five hundred 
thouſand pounds; but as he could not think df 
obtaining it from parliament, propoſed to confer 
the office of treaſurer on him who ſhould deviſe 
the means of furniſhing the preſent demand. 
Shafteſbury dropped a hint to Clifford, which the 
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beſtowed on him the promiſed reward, together 
with a peerage. This modeft device was nothing 
leſs than keeping the money which ſhould be paid 
into the exchequer and ſhutting it up. 

This ruinous.meaſure was attended with the moſt 


The bankers ſtopped 
payment; the merchants could anſwer no bills; 
diffidence and jealouſy every where prevailed, ſo ma 
that men were univerſally exaſperated at thoſe my- 
ſterious councils from which the parliament and all 
men of honour were excluded, and which began 
with the deſtruction of public credit, and the vio- 
lation of the moſt ſacred engagements both foreign 
and domeſtic. 

As a prelude to theſe arbitrary proceedings on 
which the king and the cabal ſeemed reſolutely 
bent, a proclamation was publiſhed, ſuſpending 
the penal laws, which had been made againſt non- 
conformiſts, and granting to proteſtant diſſenters 
the public exerciſe of their religion; and to Catho- 
lics, the exerciſe of it in their own houſes. Avout 
the fame time, the act of navigation was ſuſpended, 
and a proclamation iſſued for impreſſing ſailors 
puniſhing all thoſe who ſhould dare to arraigh fi, 
majeſty's meaſures ; martial law was now eſtabliſhe 


keeper in the room of Bridgeman, who was 7” 
ed out for refuſing to affix the ſeals to the declara- 
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credit or ability, for previous to the decla- 


2 yore rfidious attempt was made upon 
; ar, 4 P 
rig Aich — fleet. The deſign eng 
nfede he” abortive by the. bravery of the Dutch 
ze and 1 ral, after an engagement of three days. The 
a free dates enveighed againſt this piratical attempt with 
of five - at virulence: even Charleswas aſhamed hav- 
mitted > ver his aſſent to an outrage ſo diſhonourable 
| 1 crown and dignity, as well as repugnant to 
Dutch : true intereſts of his ſubjects ; however, being no 
hatam. er able to conceal his real intentions, he de- 
by the clared war againſt the republic on the ſeventeenth 
JͤöV⁵ E dos of war by the Englich wes 
e ſhip. he declaration of war by the Englith was ſoon 
tes ge. gllowed by another on the part of France, the ſo- | 
ne, and vereigh o which was at the head of an army con- 
ritoriez fiſting of one hundred and eighty thouſand men, 
cement commanded by the ableſt officers in Europe. His 
uce the ſybjefts were enriched by commerce, and his finan- 
1e pro- 00s managed with the greateſt ceconomy, while the 
.ngland Dutch were diſtracted between two powerful fac- 
waſions tons. Filled with a general conſternation, the 
rectionz fares made the moſt humiliating conceſſions to the 
ſpurned combined powers, but as they were wholly diſre- 
y not to ded, or rather contemptuouſly treated, De Wit, 
ountry, their able ſtateſman, who preſided in the council, 
) Vige- made the neceſſary 3 for the threatened 
his pro -mwaſion, and now reſolved to make a powerful 
ſent, to effort by ſea, while the levying of troops, and im- | 
proving the diſcipline of the army, was committed 
his ex- to the care of the prince of Orange. 
niniſters De Ruyter ſtood out for ſea with a formidable 
o begin fleet, conſiſting of an hundred ſail, ſtore and fire 
hundred ſhips included; Cornelius de Wit acting on board 
hink of the admiral as deputy from the ſtates. The com- 
o confer bined fleets now rode in Solebay harbour, to 
| deviſe the number of one hundred - and thirty ſhips. of 
jemand. the line. The duke of Vork commanded in chief, 
hich the and the earl of Sandwich acted as admiral of the 
ng, who blue; mareſchal d'Etrees commanded the French 
together ſquadron, | : 
nothing Sandwich had given the duke warning of the 
be paid dinger, but it was then ſuppoſed (though without 
foundation) that there was more of caution than 
the moll of courage in his apprehenſions, for it ſoon ap- 
he mer. peared that the noble earl was deficient in nei- 
ſtoppel ther. On the approach of the enemy, every one 
0 bills; few to his poſt with the utmoſt precipitation, and 
ailed, % many ſhips were obliged to cut their cables in 
oe 4 order to prepare for the action. Sandwich com- 
t and a 


manded in the van, and though reſolved to con- 
quer or die, he yet behaved with ſo much prudence, 
that to him the ſafety of the whole fleet was viſibly 
owing. He hurried out of the bay, and by this 
wiſe meaſure afforded time to the duke of York, 


h began 
the vio- 


1 foreign 


ang vg conducted the main body, and to mareſchal 
eſolutely d Etrẽes, admiral of the rear, to get out to open 
ee ſea, The earl ſuſtained a moſt furious attack from 
Init NUN 


the enemy ; he repulſed the ſhip of Van Ghent, 
alter that admiral had been killed in the engage- 
ment; he ſunk. another ſhip which attempted to 


diſſenters 
o C atho- 


Av ard him, together with three fire ſhips which 
{por came full againſt him, and continued to ply his 
J ſai 11 artillery, until the fourth fireſnip grappled him on 
dr ne quarter, when that brave commander and his 
one c Whole crew, amounting to one thouſand men, b 
F Shatte a exploſion, 1 hus fell 


ade lord 
vas tüfn- 
declata- 


Nat 


eriſned in an inſtant. 
gallant an officer as ever graced the annals of 
England ; probably ſtimulated to a raſh conduct 
on the reflection of a young admiral, who though 
luperior by birth, was inferior in point of naval (kill, 


Not were foreign tranſactions conducted with 
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De Ruyter, having attacked the duke of Yorks 
they fought with incredible fury for above two 
hours, in which time the Duke's ſhip was ſo fhat- 
tered, that he was obliged to ſhift his flag to ano- 
ther, and his own diviſion was in dariger of being 
overpowered, when Sir Joſeph Jordan, who fuc- 
ceeded Sandwich, came to his aſſiſtance- The 
battle continued till night, when the Dutch ſheered 
off, but were not purſued by the enemy. As 
d'Etrees took no part in the action, it was generally 
imagined he had received private orders to avoid 
fighting, that the Engliſh and Dutch might mutu- 
ally deſtroy each other. | 

In the interim, Lewis had ſubjected all the ter- 
ritories of the ſtates- general on the ſide of Germa- 


ny, and committed ſeveral depredations without 


oppoſition. In theſe circumſtances, the magiſtra- 
tes of Amſterdam obliged the burgeſſes to keep 
watch and ward; the other towns followed their 
example, and having opened all the fluices; the 
whole province of Holland was laid under water 
whereby a ſtop being put the conqueſts of Lewis, 
he left the command of the army to the duke of 
Luxemburg at Utrecht, and marched into Flan- 
ders, from whence he went to Paris; which he 
entered amidſt the acclamations of the populace. 
The paſſage of the Rhine, which he effected with 
much eaſe and expedition, was celebrated by the 
bards of France, as an exploit equal to that of 
Alexander in pailing the Granicus, and the ſurname 
of © Great” beſtowed on him by his flattering ſub- 
jets, | 

g But while his ſubjects were thus perpetuating his 
conqueſts, ſchemes were forming in the different 
courts of Europe, for wreſting them out of his 
hands. The emperor, and ſeveral of the German 


- princes, conſidering the reduction of Holland as 


a prelude to their own ſubje&ion, determined 
to lend aſſiſtance to the United States. 

A. D. 1673. On the meeting of parliament, 
Charles in his ſpeech addreſſed them with the aps 
pearances of cordiality and confidence. Havin 
enlarged on the expences inevitably incurred by the 
war, he proceeded to demonſtrate the neceſſity of 
engaging therein, obſerving at the ſame time, that 
his indulgence to non-conformiſts had been pro- 
ductive of the peace of the kingdom, and conclud- 


| ed with aſſuring them, that he doubted not of their 
| proportioning the ſupplies to the preſent exigency. 


Shafteſbury, as lord chancellor, expatiated on the 
ſame topics, aſſerting, moreover, that the ſtates 


| being the inveterate enemies of England, the par- 
| liament had laid ir down as an invariable maxim, 
chat this hoſtile government mult by all means be 


deſtroyed. 

The houſe, diſſatisfied with his majeſſy's con- 
duct, paid little regard to the ſpeech of Charles or 
his chancellor: they diſapproved of the war, and 
determined to inſiſt on the immediate redreſs of 
the nation's grievances. They then preſented 
an addreſs againſt the king's declaration for liber- 

of conſcience, beſeeching that his majeſty, by 
annulling the ſame, would remove the doubts and 
fears of his ſubjects, and to convince him of their 
affection towards his perſon and government, voted a 
tax of ſeventy thouſand pounds per month, for eigh- 
teen months to anſwer the king's urgent occaſions, 

The king wanting reſolution to ſupport his 
favourite meaſure, at length gave it up, aſſuring 
his parliament, he was ready to concur in any mo- 
tion that might tend to advance the national inte- 


reſt, He then publiſhed a proclamation for the 
| redreſs 


the command o 
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redreſs of their grievances, but the commons were 
not ſatisfied with this, being determined to pre- 
pare a bill which ſhould effectually prevent the 
evil of. which they complained ; and likewiſe to 
defer paſſing the bill for the ſupplies, until the 


declaration for liberty of conſcience ſhould be re- | 


called. 

The duke of York and major part of the cabal, 
adviſed the king to perſiſt in the purſuit of theſe 
arbitrary meaſures he had adopted; while others 
Propoſed more lenient proceedings ; but the French 
monarch recommended ſuch a conduct as might 
conciliate his ſubjects, on whoſe aſſiſtance he to- 
tally depended for the carrying on of the Dutch 
war. | 
- Shafteſbury finding his majeſty greatly | $9995 
as well as irreſolute and undetermined, artfully 
ſecured his own perſon by eſpouſing the intereſt of 
that party which was likely to gain the aſcen- 


dancy. The country party received him with open. | 


arms, and afterwards uſed him as their agent 1n 

2 accompliſhment of their moſt important de- 
guns. ; 
Apprehenſive of the confequences of delaying 


any longer to comply with the requiſition of par- 


liament, Charles repaired to the houſe of peers, 
and ſending for the declaration, broke the feal with 
his own hand, aſſuring them at the ſame time, 
that he would grant his aſſent to every bill con- 
ſtructed to redreſs their grievances. But the recall 
of the indulgence was not ſufficient to ſatisfy the 
commons, nor remove thoſe ſuſpicions which they 
had conceived of the arbitrary deſigns of the court. 


They were determined to ſecure their religion by 


another act. They paſſed a law for impoſing a teſt 
on all thoſe who ſhould enjoy any public employ- 
ment. This act, uſually called the Teſt Act, re- 
quires that the real preſence in the Euchariſt be re- 
nounced, and the ſacrament received in the eſta- 
bliſhed church, beſides taking the oaths of alle- 
glance and ſupremacy. | 

In conſequence of the teſt act many of the po- 
PHh officers reſigned their places, and among the 
reſt the duke of York his poſt of lord high admi- 
ral, and Shaftſbury, whoſe revolt from the cabal 
was now univerſally known, being deprived of 
the office of chancellor, Sir Henry Finch was 
made keeper of the great ſeal. A bill 2 the 
lower houſe for the benefit of the proteſtant non- 
conformiſts, but met with ſome oppoſition in the 
houſe of peers. The vote for a ſupply was carried 
into a law, as a - teward to the king for his ready 
compliance. A bill of indemnity likewiſe paſſed, 
which ſecured the miniſters from all farther ſcru- 
tiny. | 

In the mean time Charles profecuted the war 
againſt the Dutch with the utmoſt vigour. He 
appointed prince Rupert commander of the fleet 
in the room of the duke of York. Sir Edward 


Sprague, and the earl of Oſſory, ſerved under the | 


prince, and being joined by the French fleet under 

f d'Etrees, they ſteered for the 

coaſt of Holland, where they found the enemy 
riding at anchor within the ſands of Schonvelt. 

An engagement accordingly began on.the 28th 

of March, which proved very obſtinate and bloody ; 

but not being deciſive, both ſides claimed the vic- 


tory. Another action was maiatained on the fourth | 


of June, but whether the combined fleets, or the 

Dutch retired firſt cannot be affirmed with preci- 

ſion. | | 

The third engagement at the mouth of the 
5 2 | | 


ENGLAND. 


* | * 
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| Texel' proved more deciſtve.” The Dutch f 
| was commanded: by De Ruyter and Van Trois 
a a ſon worthy of the gallant: father from whom 
ſprung. De Ruyter was oppoſed to prince Ruper | 
Tromp to Sprague, and Brankert, their rear. ad 
miral, to d'Etrees. The Engliſh and Dutch 
| evinced in this battle the moſt ardent emulation 
but the French kept at a diſtance, leaving the 2 
| liſh to ſuſtain all the fury of the enemy. 15. 
Dutch rear-admiral Brankert, inſtead of preſſing 
on the French, ſhot a-head to the aſliſtance of De 
Ruyter, who was warmly engaged with priace Ry. 
3 
Never did that prince acquire more deſerved ho. 
nour, his conduct and courage ſhining with equal 
luſtre. Having diſengaged himfelf from the nu. 
merous enemies with which he was encompaſſed 
and joined his rear-admiral Sir John Chicheley, he 
bore down to the aſſiſtance of Sprague, who wa 
almoſt overpowered by Tromp and his ſquadron, 
The Royal Prince, in which Sprague firſt engaged 
was fo ſhattered, that he was obliged to hoiſt his 
flag on board the St. George, while Van Tromp 
did the ſame from the Golden Lion to the Comet, 
and the action was renewed with redoubled ardor, 
until the St. George was likewiſe diſabled. The 
admiral was drowned to the great regret of Tromp 
himſelf, who beſtowed on his valour its merited ap- 
plauſe. Prince Rupert obſerving the whole divi- 
ſion in great conſternation, ſent three fire ſhips into 
the midſt of the Dutch fleet, making at the ſame 
time a ſignal to the French to bear down, which if 
they had done, they would probably have obtained 
a compleat victory. But the French neglecting 
to obey his ſignal, Rupert was obliged to leave 
the victory undecided, by prudently ſteering for 
the coaſt of England, and thereby preſerving his 
diſabled ſhips. The victory in this as well as moſt 
other engagements fought during the war was of 
little advantage. | 


—_— 


At length, through the interpoſition of the king 


of Sweden, a negotiation for peace took place at 
Cologne; but the kings of England and. France 
inſiſted nearly on the terms which they had already 
impoſed, and the ſtates finding their affairs to be 
in a better poſture than formerly, relaxed daily in 
their offers, and there was little probability of the 
parties coming to any agreement. 

The duke of York, determining on a ſecond 
marriage, had made choice of Mary, ſiſter to the 
duke of Medina, a princeſs educated in the prin- 
ciples of the church of Rome. This alliance was 
warmly oppoſed by the parliament, who, in an ad- 
dreſs to the king, expreſſed their diſapprobation in 
} the ſtrongeſt terms. Charles, however, told them, 
that their oppoſition came too late, and that the 
marriage was not only concluded, but ſolemnized 
by proxy. The commons perſiſted in their re. 
monſtrance, and pregeeding to the ſcrutiny of 
"ſome other parts of the government, voted the 
ſtanding army a grievance, and declared, that un- 
leſs it appeared that the Dutch rejected all reaſon- 
able terms of peace, they would grant no farther 
ſupplies. 

To prevent the further diſcuſſion of theſe wor” 
jects ſo diſagreeable to his majeſty, he prorogue 
the parliament to the ſeventh of January, having 
in a pathetic ſpeech, earneſtly beſought them 10 
maintain that unanimity which was eſſentially ne- 
ceſſary to their acting with vigour and ſuccels a 
gainſt their enemies. 


| The princeſs of Modena arriving in Eoglant 
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a ber mother, about this time, her marriage 
3 the duke of York: was celebrated at Dover 
the twenty - firſt of November. 
Finding it impoſſible to continue 
— ſo diſagreeable to nation, AS well as de- 
tated in his expectations of parliamentary aid, 
Charles began to liſten to the propoſals which the 
ates-general had made for a ſeparate peace. 
They wrote a ſubmiſſive letter, empowering the 
uis de Freſno, the | Spaniſh ambaſſador at 


London, to conclude a treaty with king Charles in 


their name, ON certain conditions which were ſpe- 


Accordingly, with the conſent of parliament, 
enferences were opened with the marquis de 
Freſno, and in fifteen days the treaty was con- 
duded. It was a renewal of the peace of Breda, 
with theſe additions, that the Dutch ſhould yield 


about three hundred 


tenſive terms, and pa 
Lins, towards defraying 


thouſand pounds to the 
the expences of the war, | | | 

A. D. 1675. It was natural to imagine that 
Lewis would be highly incenſed at the manner in 
which his ally, the king of England, had abandon- 
ed him; but, on the contrary, he ſhewed no ſigns 
of reſentment, and even readily accepted his me- 
diation. p | 


to come to. terms of accommodation with France, 
But the prince of Orange; inſpired with ambitious 


the Engliſh miniſter, and told him afterwards, that 
until che power of France could be farther weak- 
ened, they had nothing to expect from a nego- 
nation. et 21 
The moſt rancorous animoſity now broke out 
among the courtiers and placemen, The duke 
of Buckingham loſt- the dignity of chancellor of 
the univerſity of Cambridge, and was ſucceeded 
by the duke of — 4 who had ſignalized 
himſelf in France, and was become the idol of 


poſts, but being intimidated at a vote paſſed a- 
gainſt him in the houſe of commons, he openly re- 
nounced the meaſures of the cabal, profeſſed un- 
common,zeal for the proteſtant religion, and even 


gainſt the Roman Catholics. 56 
Theſe acts, however, could not effectually ob- 
ate the diſpleaſure of parliament. The commons, 


gunſt the duke of Lauderdale, and on the king's 
Eurning an evaſive anſwer, ſeemed. reſolved to 
alt on his removal, and for that purpoſe drew 
a remonſtrance couched in the moſt expreſſive 
«ms. Finding nothing was to be expected from 
Wreſſes, the commons framed a bill, declaring it 
tralon to levy money without the authority of 
pliament ; another for vacating the ſeats of thoſe 
members who had accepted of poſts or employ- 
8 and a third for ſecuring the liberty of the 
wojcct, and preventing their being tranſported to 
at iſlands, hy 1 
Char ed at the proceedings of the two houſes, 
* es, as the only method of preſerving the peace 
ue kingdom, proro the parliament to the 
iteenth day of October. On the opening the 
on, according to the time of adjournment, 
te ping demanded a ſupply, as well for 
"om uiding of ſhips, as — 
' ** e abſolutely refuſed to pay 
36. 


the honour of the flag to the Engliſh in the moit 


views, and the deſire of military glory, ſhunned 


aiviſed his majeſty to put the laws in execution a- 


t their firſt meeting, preſented a ſecond addreſs 


diſcharging his | 


R AR LoEySn obs 11: 
his debts, hut 


Soon after the peace, Sir William Temple was 
ſent ambaſſador to the Hague, to induce the ſtates 


the people. The duke of Lauderdale kept his | 


| 


__—— 
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granted three hundred: thouſand 
pounds for | repairing and augmenting the navy. 
They then turned their attention to the regdyels, of 
public grievances; but their deliberations were in- 
terrupted, by the inſolent behaviour of father St. 
Germain, a French jeſuit, who entered the hauſe of 
one Luzancy, a convert to the proteſtant religion; 
and by threatening him with death, extorted a wri- 
ting by which he renounced his recantation. Lu- 
zancy's complaint made ſo much diſturbance in the 
houſe of commons, that Charles was obliged to 
offer two hundred pounds reward for the apprehen- 
ſion of St, Germain, who had, however, fled the 
kingdom previous to the offer. Th 
The diſſipation, levity and prodigality of the 
king now became a bye word with the people, in- 
ſomuch that, exaſperated at the liberties — 4 with 
his perſon and adminiſtration, he ſuppreſſed all the 
coffee houſes, and iſſued a proclamation, promi- 
ſing a reward to thoſe who ſhould. diſcover, the au- 
thors of libels and pamphlets written againſt th 
government. n 
A. D. 1676. Though the ſucceſſes of the al- 
lies had been conſiderable during the laſt cam- 
paign, yet the Spaniards and Imperialiſts well knew 
that Lewis was not ſufficiently humbled, and theres» 
fore were not willing to ſubmit to the terms pro- 
poſed by his plenipotentiaries, ſo that no progreſs 
was made in the conferences appointed at Nime- 
guen. 29 | 
A. D. 1677. To raiſe money for preſent exi- 
gencies, the king on the meeting of the parliament 
in February declared that he was willing to grant 
every ſecurity in his power towards the mainte- 
nance of the proteſtant religion, as exerciſed in 
the eſtabliſned church of England, together with 
the liberties and properties of his loving ſubjects; 
he laid before them his wants, and deſired a * 


that would enable him to make a conſiderable ad 


dition to his navy. This was readily complied with, 
and every thing ſeemed to promiſe a under- 
ſtanding between the king and the parliament. 
. But this tranquillity was ſoon interrupted by the 
intelligence received from abroad. The French 
monarch till ſupported the ſuperiority of his arms. 
He had taken the field very early in the ſpring, 
inveſted and taken Valenciennes by ſtorm, whilſt 
his general the duke of Luxemburgh had defeated 
the prince of Orange before St. Omer's, and re- 
| duced that place together. with Cambray. The 
| parliament addreſſed the king, repreſenting the 
danger which threatened the SIEO from the 
exorbitant power of Lewis, and deſiring that he 
would concert meaſures for the ſecurity of, his own 
dominions and the Spaniſh Netherlands, and there- 
by remove the fears of his people. Charles in 
his anſwer, complained of their violating his pre- 
rogative, by inſiſting on his engaging 1n alliance 
with any power they propoſed, and then adjourned 
the-parliament to the tenth of July. 
Deſirous, however, of ſatisfying the wiſhes of 
| the people without forfeiting the friendſhip of 
Lewis, the king formed a deſign of marrying the 
young prince of Orange to the 3 ary, 
daughter to his brother the duke of York. The 
prince coming over and finding the lady entirely 
agreeable to him, the marriage was ſolemnized ſoon 
— with ſuitable magnificence, and the prince 
conſort for Holland. 


al 
embarked with his roy 

Previous to his departure the king had entered 
into conferences with him on the ſubject of a ge- 
neral peace, at which were preſent the earl of 


| Danby, and Sir William Danby. After ſome 
| 5 E debate 


— 


fiance againſt the French monarch. The ſtates ge- 
neral by their ambaſſador declared, that if the king 


366 1678, 
debate, it was agreed, that Lewis ſhould reſtore 
all he fad takten from the emperor and the duke of 


Lorraine; that there ſhovld be mutual reſtitution | 


between France and Holland; and that Spain 
ſhould recover poſſeffion of the Netherlands be- 
longihg to that crown. The prince engaged to 
uſe his endeavours in perſuading the ſtates to agree 
to thefe conditions, and Charles undertook to pro- 


cure the conſent of the French monarch, declaring 


at the ſame time, that he would never depart from 
this plan. . Par non 40 
Monfieur de Duras, a Frenchman by birth, was 
pitched on by Charles to notify this event to Lewis, 
who affected to receive it with great complacency. 
He ſaid, indeed, that the king of England might 
always command a peace, but he deemed it hard 
to reſign ſome of thoſe towns in Flanders, on the 
fortifications of which he had expended large 
ſums; he hoped his brother would not break with 


him for a few towns, and would commiſſion his 


ambaſſador at London to treat of the matter. 

A. D. 1678. Piqued at the inſincerity of the 
French court, Charles determined to convince 
Lewis that he was not to be inſulted with impu- 
nity.” The parliament, which ſtood prorogued to 
May, was ſummoned for the 15th of January, a 
circumſtance that greatly alarmed the French mo- 
narch. His majeſty informed them on their meet- 
ing, that he had concluded an alliance with Hol- 
land, and obſerved at the ſame time, that in the 
preſent ſituation of affairs, the nation could not be 
ſecure, unleſs ninety ſhips of war were kept in 
commiſſion, beſides an army of thirty thouſand 
men. He communicated the marriage of his 
neice with the prince of Orange, and deſired a 
ſupply adequate to the neceſſities of the kingdom. 

The commons having attended to his ſpeech, en- 
treated his majeſty that he would not engage in 
any treaty with France, until ſhe ſhould be reduced 
to the ſame ſtate in which ſhe was at the peace of 
the Pyrenees, and gave him to underſtand, that 
when he ſhould communicate to them the nature. 
of his alliances, they would enable him to pro- 
fecute the war with vigour; or to make an ho- 
nourable and advantageous peace. In the mean 


| 


time, Lewis reduced Ghent, and Ypres,: which ſo | 


alarmed the Dutch, that they came to a reſolution 
of making a ſeparate peace. The king of France 
availing himſelf of the advantage he had gained 
over Charles, inſiſted on terms very different from 
thoſe which he and the prince of Orange had a- 
greed to. | | 

As ſoon as intelligence of theſe events reached 
England, the chancellor was ordered to notify 
them in form to both houſes, and requeſt their ad- 
vice in this critical junEture. The commons ex- 
horted the king to declare war immediately againſt 


France, and voted the Dutch alliance infufficient || 


for the ſecurity of the nation, deſiring in another 


addreſſes, and remove ſrom his councils the duke 
of Lauderdale. The king affected aſtoniſnment 
at this requeſt, and would not at that time return 
the anſwer they deſired. The levies were carried | 
on with ſuch ſurprizing diligence and ſucceſs that 
in fix weeks an army of thirty thouſand men 
was completed. The duke of Monmouth was 
ſent over at the head of three thouſand men to gar- | 
riſon Oſtend. A fleet was equipped with great ex- 
pedition, and the court breathed nothing but de- 
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addreſs, that he would pay more regard to their || 


of England: would immediately denounce . 
gainſt Lewis, they would break off der N 
tiations with France, and act vigorouſly ag: 
junction withtheir allies. The king replicq fl. 
as the ſtates were ready to accept of the . 
preſcribed by France, and Lewis had offered 1 
chaſe peace with a ſum of money, he 1 
| bimſelf juſtifiable- in accepting his propoſy, dn 
Sir William Temple declining all concern 
| this:ſcandalous negotiations; Charles found * in 
who undertook the, office without reluctance ky 
the bargain was ſtruck for the ſum of thee hd 
dred thouſand pounds. The French miniſter 58. 
gave him to underſtand, chat unleſs he would by 
a ſecretarticle, engage never co keep: an army ex 
ceeding eight thouſand men in his three kingdoms 
the money would not even then be paid. ; 
Incenſed at this humiliating intimation, the kino 
exclaimed,. «© Cod's fiſn! “ does my brother x 
«France think to ſerve me thus ? are all his pro- 
te miſes to make me abſolute maſter of my people 
©« come to this? or, does he think it a thing tg 
„be done with eight thouſand. men?” But zl 
ways wavering and irreſolute, ſometimes wrought 
on by the promiſes. of Lewis, and ſometimes by 
the allurements of pleaſure, Charles neither ar. 


— 


het 


1 


U 


ſwered the expectations of the Engliſh, nor the p 
} confederate powers. ee a 
The parliament re- aſſembled in the month of fat 
| May, when his majeſty aſſured them that a peace 88 
between France, Spain, and Holland was on the er 
point of concluſion, from Whence he inferred the 90 
neceſſity of keeping a good fleet at ſea, as the Va 
| Spaniards had declared, they could not ſuppon * 
the expence of maintaining garriſons in Flanders, e 
which muſt be left expoſed, unleſs England would the 

| ſupply the fortified places with men and proviſions; is. 
| and recommended the ſafety of Oſtend to their ſe- c. 
rious regard, in which place, if neglected, the ups 
French might keep a fleet of forty ſhips of war, the 
He deſired they would add three hundred thouſand oth 
pounds to his revenue, in which cale they might * 
appropriate, yearly, fifty thouſand pounds towards wir 
che maintenance of the fleet and artillery ; and the whi 
prince of Orange having demanded the firſt motery boy 
of his wife's — of forty thaufand pounds, tory 
| which was already due, he begged them to conſider e 
that his honour was engaged for the payment. que 
The commons indeed voted his majeſty thanks . 
for the gracious expreſſions in his fpeech, but re- WW: 
{| fuſed to grant him any additional revenue. TSA dea 
voted him, however, ſix thouſand pounds for the "8 
payment of the army, and enacted a ſtatute, de- Moe 
| creeing, that for the future the dead ſhould be buy 1 
ried in flannel, for the benefit of the woollen me- whe 
nufactory, after which the king prorogued the par- part 
liament to the 1ſt of Auguſt. who 
The States-general, againſt the inclination of the al, 
prince of Orange, concluded a peace with France 0 
and Spain, and the empire accepted the conditions Fdy 

| preſcribed to them, and the treaty being filled up Ind 
at Nimeguen, placed the French king on the ptr Ii 
| nacle of glory. ; 1 
This year was remarkable for the diſcovery © whic 

a a famous conſpiracy in England, known by * lays 
name of the popiſh plot, which, for ſome time, © This 
groſſed the public attention. One Kirby, #* pe Who 
inſtigation of doctor Iſrael Tongue, a clergy 1 bavj 
of London, on the twelfth of Avgult, appro. dead 
ing his majeſty in St. James's Park, ſaid © uin ders 
« Sir keep within the — * your che dt Vega 
e have a deſign upon your lite.” The lune bon 


mn £54 1678. 
a that evening. He was accordingly in- 
ved to his majeſty, with a bundle of papers 
relating to this conſpiracy, and referred. to the lord 
Treaſurer Danby: He ſaid that the papers were 
lition weuſt under his door without his | 
0 pu wot imagined it was done by a certain perſon, who. 
vughe vl often entertained him with ſubjects of the like 
; The improbability of the ſtory induced 
ris majeſty to look upon the whole as a-fiftion, and 
| re requeſted it) might be kept a ſecret, for fear of 
de conlequences it might produce among his ſub- 
Annen 15 nens 6 4439 15 


s * | err e Fog 
Lobe Titus Oates ſeems to have been the chief 


rth 
id, by dſcoverer of this conſpiracy. He had been a 
Ny ex4 dergy man of the [eſtabliſhed church, but after - 
dom, uns embraced the tenets of the Romiſh faith, 
| «leaſt he pretended to be a convert to that reli- 
e King pon, amd was become à member of the ſociety of 
her of Engliſh ſemitaries at St. Omer's. * He alſo: went 
is pro "to Spain, and was admitted into the councils of 
people the jeſuits. By theſe means he is ſaid to have been 


xequainted with all the ſecret deſigns that were 
carrying on in order to eſtabliſn popery in- Eng- 


und. 7 * £ n +71 n 00. 
At length the affair becoming public, it was re- 


rought 


nes by 


er ans vlved to bring it before the council, when Oates 
10 tlie we evidence to the following effect: that he had 

| deen employed by ſeveral jeſuits to carry / letters to 
nth of her Shee, an Iriſh jeſuit at Madrid; that in the 
peace courſe of his journey thither, he had broke open let- 
on the tens and diſcovered a deſign of exoĩtinga rebellion in 
ed the Scotland; that he ſaw ſeveral Engliſh ſtudents at 


Yaladolid, who were obliged by the jeſuits of the 
college to renounce their allegiance to the king of 
Great Britain ; 'that one of them in a ſermon to 


would the ſtudents, (preſumed to . affirm, that Charles 
1100s} Stuart was not a lawful king, nor the ſon of 
heir ſe- charles the firſt, ' but of a black Scotchman; that 
:d, the wpon/his return to England, where he. made far- 
f war. WW ther diſcoveries; he was ſent to St. Omer's with 
oulang other letters to the fame purport as the former; 
might BW tat in April 1668, he came over from St. Omer's 


vith ſeveral jeſults, to aſſiſt at the grand council 
which was held by about fifty jeſuits at the White- 
lorſe tavern in the Strand, where they ſigned an 
greement to kill the king; that in June following 
le became privy to the treaty with Wakeman, the 


movety 
Dounds, 
-onfider 


t. 
thanks 
but fe- 
They 
for the 
te, de- 
| be buy 


lering to ſhoot his majeſty; that he heard a jeſuit 
Wert in a ſermon, that proteſtant and other here- 
deal princes, were ipſo facto depoſed; and that it 
Ws as lawful to deftroy them, as Oliver Crom- 
dell, or any other uſurper. | 0 


* * Pborated by information given reſpecting divers 
he pal particulars, through means of Tongue, both of 

of the om had been frequently examined at the coun- 
5 110 ell, ſeveral perſons were taken into cuſtody, among 
«dition Mom were Wakeman, Phyſician to the queen, 
led up Edward Coleman, ſecretary to the duke of Vork, 


ud eight prieſts and jeſuits. 


N In Coleman's houſe were found letters that 
very d kemed to confirm what Oates had advanced, 
by the "hy added to an incident that occurred a few 
- ens s after, fixed the public in the belief of the plot. 
1 the lis was the murder of Sir Edmundbury Godfrey, 
rgyman Wo had taken Oates's depoſition, and who, - after 
roach* "Wy been miſſing for ſeveral days, was found 
o hims * a ditch near Primroſe- hill, The coro- 
enemies "5 Inqueſt were of opinion that his death Was 


ing der Neldened by ſtraugling and ſuffocation, and 


a | 


queen's-phyſician;/'to poiſon,. and Grove and Pic- | 


In conſequence of this depoſition of Oates, cor- | 


© AR L. Es off 
by to bring Tongue to him at eight | 


Mug in their verdict, © wilful murder by per- || he went into the court of Somerſet dauſe, where 


14 aw & 
© ſons unknown.“ Five hundred pounds and 4 
aſſurance of protection were immediately offer 
. king, for the diſcovery of Godfrey's mir · 

int 009 om manu ee ere 
This affair at length gained ground ſo faſt, that 
It, came; under the cognia ande of parliament, by 
whom, it was. unanimouſly reſolved in both houſes 
after examination af Oates upon the ſubject, *© that 
© there hath been, and till is a damnable_ and 
*helliſh. plot, contrived and carried on by -popiſh 
c xecuſants, for aſſaſſinating and [murdering the 
king, for ſuhverting the government, and for 
* rqoting-out; and deſtroying the proteſtant reli- 
„ gion.“ One Bedloe alſo made his appearance 
as an evidence for the plot, and was 2 ex- 
amined by the lords. In the mean time. ſeveral 
perſons whom Oates had impeached were appre- 
bended, and among the reſt the following noble 
men, all of / them avowed, papiſts. The earl of 
Powis, the viſoount Stafford, the lords Arundel of 

Wardour, Petre, and Bellaſis, who were all com- 

mitted to the Tower. | | 
The depoſitions of Oates and Bedloe being pub- 
liſhed, excited ſuch a ferment in the nation, that 
the king was obliged to iſſue a proclamation, com- 
manding all popiſn recuſants under the-ſevereſt 
penalties to repair to their own houſes, and not to 
venture from thence, without a particular licence, 
to a greater diſtance than five miles. At the ſame 
time another proclamation was publiſhed, offering 
a reward to any one who ſhould diſcover or appre- 
hend/a-Romiſlprieſt or jeſuit; and the royal aſſent 
was given to a bill for diſqualifying papiſts from 
ſitting in parliament. | 


— 


Coleman, ſecretary to the duke of York, was 


tried for being engaged in the pretended conſpi- 
racy, and being found guilty was executed pur- 
ſuant to his ſentence. On the ſeventeenth of De- 
cember were arraigned and tried at the Old Bailey, 
Ireland and Pickering, both prieſts, Grove, a. lay 
brother, Whitebread, provincial of the jeſuis, and 
Fenwick, a member of the ſame ſociety. But, as 
in the courſe of the evidence, there appeared no 
ſufficient proof againſt the two laft, the trial was 
confined to the three firſt, who, aſter a long exami- 
nation, were found guilty, and condemned to be 
hanged, drawn, and quartered. _ | 
A. D. 1679. Much information was obtained 
as to this infernal conſpiracy from the following 
incident. One Prance having been apprehended on 
ſuſpicion of being concerned in the murder of Sir 
Edmundbury Godfrey, and being brought before 
the committee of the upper houſe, denied the 
charge with the deepeſt imprecations; but Bedloe 
afirming that he was one of the men he ſaw in 
Somerſet- gardens with the dead body, he was im- 
mediately conveyed to Newgate, and confined in 
the condemned hole. Being carried before the 
earl of Shafteſbury, he diſcovered ſome-particulars, 
and promiſed to make a fuller confeſſion if he 
could be aſſured of obtaining a free pardon. I his 
being granted, he was examined before the king 
and council at Whitehall, where he confeſſed that 
Godfrey was murdered in Somerſet chouſe, by the 
contrivance of Gerald and Kelly, two Iriſh prieſts, 
Robert Green, cuſhion: keeper to che queen's: cha- 
pel, and ſeveral others. H 
In fact, Prance depoſed: upon oath, that himſelf, 
in company with Green, Berry, Hill, and ſome 


—__ 


others, determining to take off Sir Edmundbury 


the papiſts followed the juſtice for ſome time, t 


| Godfrey, who had been eee 


they 


* 


— 
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to the laft, | 
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they ſtrangled him with” his handkerchief: that 


they then conveyed the body to the houſe of doc- 


tor Godden, where it lay two nights, and was then 
removed and thrown into a ditch, near Primiroſe- 


hill, after they had thruſt his on ſword throbgh 


it, that he might be ſuppoſed to have murdeted 
himſelf. Green, Berry, and Hill, ' were” executed 
for the murder, but perſevered in denying the fact 
). 23 | Law. YIOUI 

It appears from the joint teſtimony of cotempo- 
rary writers, that the king diſcovered ſome un- 
willingneſs for the parliament to take coghizance 
of the fat. Indeed, there are ſome grounds for 
ſuch an opinion, to be gathered from his obſerving 
in his ſpeech to parliament, that he would forbear 
offering his ſentiments on the matter, leſt he ſhould 
ſay too much or too little, and that he would leave 
the diſcuſſion of it entirely to the legiſlature. At 
leaſt ſuch were the jealouſies generally entertained 
of the meaſures of the court, and the deſigus of the 
catholics, that Charles, in order to avert part of 
the ſtorm that threatened him, removed the duke 
of York from his preſence, who retired with his 
wife and daughter to Bruſſels, in obedience to a 
written order from the king. 04/3W- Bol 
But notwithſtanding this popular tranſaction, 
the nation in general, and the parliament; in parti- 
cular, were greatly diſguſted at the conduct of the 
king, againſt whom they entertained the moſt in- 
ſurmountable prejudices from this additional cir- 
cumſtance. Montague the Engliſh ambaſſador in 
France, having aſpired to the office of ſecretary of 
ſtate, was greatly incenſed againſt Danby for en- 
troducing a rival to * him, and having 
papers in his poſſeſſion ſufficient to ruin the earl, 
communicated the moſt ſtriking to ſome leading 
members of the lower houſe, who, exaſperated at 
this diſcovery, began to 4 new articles of 
impeachment againſt him. Tongue, Oates, Bed- 
loe, and one Everard, a new witneſs, were ſum- 
moned to the bar of the houſe to be examined 
concerning the plot. They likewiſe voted that a 
horrible conſpiracy had been contrived and carried 
on for aſſaſſinating the king, deſtroying the proteſ- 
tant religion, and fubverting the government; the 


ers concurred with them in this vote, and a day 


of faſting and humiliation was petitioned for by both 
houſes, 3 1 5 

Charles earneſtly interceded with the the lords 
ſor the earl of Danby, who, he ſaid, had voted in 
obedience to the orders he had received, but that for 
their ſatisfaction he would deprive him of his 


en ployments, and remove him from his preſence. 


Bur theſe conceſſions, in ead of ſoothing, rather 
encouraged them to new exertions of their power. 
The commons chofe Edward Seymour for: their 
ſpeaker, a man whom they knew to be averſe 
to the earl of Danby. The. king refuſed his ap- 
gre: upon which a prorogation took place, 

ut meeting again in a few days, they choſe Mr, 
Gregory ſerjeant at law, of whom the king 
approved, and thus ended the diſpute. This 
affair being ſettled, they brought in a bill, oblig- 
ing Danby to ſurrender himſelf into the hands 
of juſtice by a certain day, on pain of being pro- 
ceeded againit by an act of attainder. This bill was 
ſent down from the loi ds with ſome amendments; 


- when @ diſpute arole, and conferences were held 


upon the ſubject. At length the peers acquieſced 
and the bill paſſed, and tnt earl, chuſing to ap- 


pear rather than ſubmit. t ſo rigorous a penalty, 7 ineffectual, became penſive and 
and d 


was committed to the Tower. 


Alarmed at the reiolute moaſures of the par» 
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jailor to produce him in court, and certify the cauſe 
Iheſe bills ſo ſalutary to the ſubject, if not pleal 


4 1679. Book. A 
hament; che king, by the advice of Sir Wille 
Temple, propoſed to form à council, into 1 
thoſe who poſſeſſed the confidence of the * 
might: be admitted. Charles hoped that th by 
teration would have brought the commons in 4. 
more compliant humour, but he found fing 
miſtaken. Shafteſbury though made preg, 
che council, finding chat He had loft the tl 
confidence, adhered to the oppoſition, and ſo bal 
the opinion and judgment of the majority, ty: 
they proceeded to vote; that the duke of rt 
being a Roman catholic, and the preſumptive he 
to the crown, was the chief encouragement to hy 
deſigns and plots of the papiſts againſt the kin, 
and the proteſtant religion. It was even ſuppoſe] 
that a bill would be ſoon introduced for exclydir, 
him from the throne. In order to prevent th 
meaſure, the king concerted ſome limitations 
which he imparted to the parliament, !þe po- 
ticulars of which were, that the death of + kind 
if his ſucceſfor was a catholic, ſhould not diſs 
the parliament; that during the whole courſe gf 
his reign he ſhould not be allowed to confer eccls. 
ſtaſtical benefices or ſpiritual offices upon any but 
ptous and learned proteſtants ; that no member a 
the privy council, or judges, ſhould be appointed 
or diſplaced but by the authority of parliament: 
that all juſtices of the peace ſhould be proteftang 
and that with regard to the militia, no lieutenane 
of a county ſnould be deprived of his office, but by 
order af parliamennu.. 
Theſe limitations, though very conſiderable, 
were not ſufficient to ſatisfy the commons, ſo that 
reſolving to free themſelves effectually from alt 
their fears by ſuch a ſtep, as they were perſuaded 
could alone ſecure the religious and civil liberties 
of the kingdom. A bill was brought into the 
lower houſe for the total excluſion of James duke 
of Vork and Albany, and earl of Ulſter, from ſuc- 
ceeding to the crown of England and Ireland. It 
was further declared, that upon the death or reſig- 
nation of the king, the ſovereignty of theſe king 
doms ſhould devolve to the perſon next in ſucceſ- 
ſion to the duke; that all acts of royalty exerciſed 
by him ſhould be not only void, but deemed trea- 
ſonable, that if he entered any of theſe dominions 
he ſhould be accounted guilty of high treaſon, and 
that all who ſupported his title ſhould be puniſhed 


as rebels and traitors... This important bill, whic 1 
implied baniſhment- as well as excluſion, paſſed a 


the lower houſe by a majority of ſeventy-nine 
voices. They then proceeded to ſet on foot 
ſevere enquiry againſt thoſe members who receive 
penſions from court; and eighteen were diſcover 
ed. The ſtanding army and the guards were deemec 
illegal, and they brought in the bill of Habe 
Corpus, that great bulwark of Engliſh freedom 
obliging the judge, under ſevere penalties, to graf 
a writ at the requeſt of every priſoner, directing tht 


of his commitment. 


ing to the ſovereign, having paſſed by a great mm 
jority, the king went to the houſe of peers, at 


ſending for the commons, progogyed the parlia 75 
ment from the twenty - ſeventh of May to the four by 
teenth of Auguſt; and this,parliament was alte F. 


wards diſſolved without the advice of coun" 
riod, Charles, finding all his attempts to on 


and writs iſſued for new elections. From ths BY 
h 


iſcovered a viſible change of temper through 
gut, his condut. . 1 
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lng ive jeſuits and Langhorne, an eminent lawyer | univerſal alarm, and his reaſon as much as the fear 
kick "ho managed the affairs of their order, were exe- || of ſeeing, his brother aſcend the throne, made the 


an account of the popiſh plot. Langhorne 
* cura © the credit of the inſormers, Oates and 


$ | 0 

Nh 0d be e but without effect, as they all 
mfelf Ned proteſting their innocence with their lateſt 
nt bf ab. Such were the unconquerable prejudice 
dingt ud unrelenting obduracy of the times. 

laſſed 


cir George Wakeman the queen's er was 

ed. Oates prevaricated greatly in his evidence, 
ledging on his firſt examination that he could ad- 
Juce no circumſtance but MF report, and afterwards 
(wearing to matters frivolous and inconſiſtent. 


king Wakeman refoted, by his council and evidence, 
poſed, be afſertions of Oates and others, and was there- 
luding fre acquitted, as were three benedictine monks who 
it this vere tried at the ſame time. St 

ationg; The king, about the latter end of Auguſt, was 
e Pars £ed With ſo violent a fever, that his phyſicians 
king, apprehended his life to be in imminent danger. 
iffolve alarmed at this indication, Charles with the advice 
urſe of of his council, ſent a meſſenger for the duke of 
dab York, but fortunately recovered before his arrival. 
ny but James, fearful that the duke of Monmouth, who 
aber of ws favoured by the king, and much eſteemed by 
0 inted de people, might rival him in the ſucceſſion, 
— would not return to the continent, till Monmouth 
eftants yas deprived of his commiſſion, and ordered to 
—_— quit the kingdom. Having gained this'point, he 
but by returned again to Bruſſels, but ſoon obtained leave 
o refide in Scotland, that he might have an op- 
lerable, portunity of conciliating the afſections of thoſe 
fo that eople, and be at hand in caſe of the demiſe of the 
om al 55 his brother; inſtead of which he made him- 
2 E many enemies without gaining ſcarce a ſingle 
nend. 

1 The nation was now ſo addicted to credulity, that 
” F ; every neceſſitous villain was encouraged to alarm 
— wi them by pretended and fictitious plots. One Dan- 
— oh eld a notorious miſcreant, was author of a new 
10 Eur plot or incident, called, © the Meal- tub plot,” 
- FR tom the place in which ſome papers regarding it 
xerciea i” found, It is both difficult and immaterial to 
ed te- de the ſource of this affair. It appears, however, 
a hat under pretence of betraying the conſpiracies of 
e the preſbyterians, he had been countenanced by 
puniſhed bme catholics of condition, and had even been 


Kmitted to the preſence of the king and the duke: 
ud that under pretence of revealing new plots, he 
ad obtained acceſs to Shafteſbury and ſome of the 
0 leaders. Though no weight could be 
ud on the teſtimony of a man of ſo infamous a 
Warafter, a great clamour was raiſed, as if the 


11, whic 
1 paſſed 
enty-nine 
n foot 
received 


diſcover 


e deeme : 

C Habe: morn with the guilt of a falſe con- 
dom ano 22 Op | 

| m— Theobſtinacy of Charles in refuſing to. aſſemble 

Ring hl” Parliament loſt him the ſupport of his moſt 


le and honeſt counſellors. Eſſex reſigned his 
g durer's ſtaff, which was beſtowed upon Laurence 
lde; Lord Ruſſel, a nobleman of approved in- 
&ly, quitted the council board; Sir William 
ple retired into the country, and the earl of 
zor took the place of Shafteſbury, who was 


miſſed the council for an inſult offered to the 
Em his abſence. | 


the cauk 


not pleal 


great ma 


falebury came over to England without the 
1 permiſſion, and made a triumphant progreſs 
4 many parts of the kingdom, extremely 
by the people, inſomuch that a rebelkon | 
q;.ehended . * 
4 King's late indiſpoſition had occaſioned an 


0, 36, 


viz 


wurt had, by way of retaliation, intended to load | 


ie duke of Monmouth at the inſtigation of | 


public regard his death (to adapt the phraſe of 
Sir William Temple) “ as the end of the world.” 
The male-contents demanded that a parliament 
ſhould be called, the court party oppoſed to their 
petitions, addreſſes full of duty, ſubmiſſion, and 
profeſſions of loyalty. The Whigs and Tories were 
extremely animated againſt each other, and diſ- 
layed the moſt unrelenting fury, malice. and re- 
entment. 

A. D. 1680. Shafteſbury, at the head of the 
oppoſition to the court meaſures, was reſolved, if 
poſſible, to ruin the duke of Vork, in oppoſition 
to whom he ſet up the duke of Monmouth. He 
not only conducted him in the road to popularity, 
but propagated a report that the king had actually 
been married to Mrs. Walters, the duke's mother. 
The king declared in council againſt this rumour, 
and ordered the author of ſuch a malicious ſlander 
to be minutely ſought after. At length he iſſued 
a declaration, that he was never married or con- 
trated to Mrs. Walters, the duke of Monmouth's 
mother, nor to any other perſon whatſoever but 
queen Catharine. f 

His majeſty at length ſummoned a parliament, 
and in his ſpeech, among other conſideration 
repreſented to them the neceſſity of a farther ved, 
tigation of the Popiſh-plot, and the condign puniſh- 
ment of criminals as neceſſary to the ſafety of the 
kingdom, 

He informed them that he had concluded ſuch 
an alliance with Spain, as he did not doubt would 
be agreeable to them, aſſured them he would be 
ready to concur in all reaſonable meaſures for the 
ſecurity of the proteſtant religign, and concluded 
with ſignifying his earneſt deſire that they would 
cordially unite in proſecuting thoſe ſalutary pur- 
poſes. | 

But theſe conciliatory expreſſions had no weight 
with the commons, who upbraided the court with 


| miſapplication of the ſupplies granted from time 


to time, inveighed againſt the prodigality of the 
king, and at length preſented him an addreſs that 
he would remove from all public employment, Sir 
George Jefferies, recorder of London, and firſt 
judge of Cheſter. They then recommended Dr. 
Tongue to the king, for the firſt good benefice in 
the gift of the crown that ſhould become vacant. 
The lords Ruſſel and Capel enumerated the grie- 
vances of the nation, and were ſeconded by a great 
number of members; ſome of whom were very 
ſevere againſt the duke of York, and the lord Ruf. 
ſel, in direct terms, moved for excluding him from 
the ſucceſſion. 

The bill now moved for occaſioned warm and 
virulent altercations in the houſe of commons. 
The ſpeakers in favour of it were lord Ruſſel, Sir 
William Jones, Sir Francis Winnington, Sir Henry 
Capel, Sir William Pulteney, colonel Titus, Treby, 
Hampden, and Montague. It was oppoſed by 
Sir Leoline Jenkins, ſecretary of ſtate; Sir John 
Erneley, chancellor of the exchequer; Sir Wil- 
liam Temple, Hyde, and Seymour. The former 
party aſſerted, that the king, lords, and commons 

of England, had a right to alter any part of the 
conſtitution : that the lineal ſucceſſion to the crown 
of England had been often ſet aſide ; that ſuch an 
expedient was indiſpenſably requiſite at a junc- 
ture, when the duke's zeal for the Romitſh faith, 
his conections with catholic princes, and his ar- 


bitrary diſpoſition, threatened the revival of po- 


Pery, the perſecution of proteſtants, together with 


5 F a dreadful 
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2 dreadful train: of miſeries inevitably reſulting 
therefrom. The latter party argued, that abſolute 
tyranny, or ſucceſsful uſurpation alone, had ever 


ſer aſide the right of ſucceſſion; that it could never 


be diſpenſe with without introducing the moſt 
violent convulſions; unleſs: the whole nation con- 


curred in the change; that a legiſlature, which | 
deviates from a fundamental point of the conſti- 


tution, ſubverts that very principle of authority 
en: which: itſelf is founded; and that the conſe- 
quence of driving the king to extremity ought to 


be well conſidered, as it was well known his 


majeſty would never give up the right of ſucceſ- 
ſion. | 


' - Theſe arguments, however, had no force, and 


the bill was carried by a great majority. After a 
long debate, however, in the upper houſe, where 
Shafteſbury's eloquence was eclipſed by that of his 
nephew Hallifax, a zealous partizan of the court, 


the peers declared againſt the bill, and it was ac- | 


cordingly thrown out. by a- majority of thirty- 
three. 

The loſs of their favourite bill highly incenſed 
the commons, inſomuch that they addreſſed the 
king to remove lord Hallifax, and other 2 who 
had voted againſt it, from his preſence and councils 
for ever; revived the impeachment of the five 
catholic lords in the Tower, and determined to 
make the poor old viſcount Stafford the firſt victim. 
Accordingly he was brought from the Tower to 
his trial on the thirteenth of November, and not- 
withſtanding the ſtrength of his defence, the ſim- 


plicity of his deportment, and his patheric proteſ- | 


tations of innocence, he was convicted of treaſon 


upon the evidence of Dugdale, Oates, and Tuber- | 
ville, who ſeem to have been the hireling informers | 


of a party. He, however, received the fatal ver- 
dict with firmneſs and reſolution, nor was the ma- 


lice of his greateſt enemies able to ſhake the ſteady | 
He diſavowed on the ſcaf- | 
fold the principles for which he was ſentenced to | 
death, when the populace exclaimed; „ We be- 


purpoſe of his ſoul. 


« Heve you, my lord.” The very executioner 
was ſtruck with ſympathy, and could not perform 
his office without heſitation, and when he held up 
the head according to cuſtom, exclaiming, * this 
« js the head of a traitor,” no clamours of aſſent 
were uttered, pity, remorſe, and aſtoniſhment had 
taken poſſeſſion of every heart, and was viſible in 
every countenance. No more blood was ſhed on ac- 
count of this real or ſuppoſed conſpiracy, the cir- 
cumſtances of which afford the molt ſtriking proofs 
of the power of prejudice and bigotry, even over 
the molt enlightened and liberal minds. 

Not content with theſe marks of ſeverity, the 
commons voted that a bill ſhould be brought in 
for baniſhing the moſt conſiderable papiſts from the 
kingdom, alledging, that while the catholics re- 
rained any hopes of ſeeing the duke of York aſcend 
the throne, the proteſtant religion, and the lives 
and liberties of the people, would be in imminent 
danger. yy 

A. D. 1681, The flexible character of Charles 
and his continual exigencies ariſing from an un- 
rellrained prodigality, having inſtigated the par- 
Jiament to ſuch violent meaſures as he could not 
but conſider as a direct attack upon his dignity 


and prerogative, he determined to put a ſpeedy 


end to their ſeſſion. But the commons being 

apprized of this reſolution, met early in the day, 

on which it was expected that his majeſty would 

come to the houſe in order to prorogue the par- 

liament, and paſled a vote, that whoever adviſed 
3 ' 
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1681. Book VII. 
his majeſty to prorogue the parliament to 
purpoſe than in order to the paſſing a bill to 
clude the duke of York from t ſucceſſion rh, 
traitor to his King and country, a promoter of th 


any other 


French intereſt, and a penſioner of France, To 


this they added another vote, importing, 
ever ſhould advance any money on thoſe 
of the king's revenue ariſing from cuſtoms, exciſ 
05 8 money, rr be deemed an enemy 0 
t 1ament, and be amenable tot 
houſe. | ne bar of tha 
Thefe motions were no ſooner carried, than * 
attendance was required in the houſe of BY 
where the king immediately prorogued the P by 
ment, and at the ſame time ordered writs u 65 
iſſued, for calling another to meet at Oxford 4 I 
twenty-firſt of March. * 
The meeting of this parliament ha 
reſemblance of forms . than 4 "ak 
appearance of mere aſſemblies. Each party A 
armed and attended by their friends and adherents 
as if confident of an immediate rupture, lh 
members for London were ſurrounded by a W 
rous band of horſemen, dittinguiſhed by knots al 
ribbons, inſcribed “ No popery, no flavery 
The king complained of the intolerable — 
ings of the laſt houſe of commons, and plainly 
told them, that as he never intended to exerci(- ar- 
bitrary power over others, ſo he would not ſuffer it 


that who« 
branches 


to be exerciſed over himſelf. He hoped the bad 


conſequences of former animoſities would dir. 
poſe them to more moderation, and induce them 
cooly to deliberate on meaſures neceſſary to be 
purſued in the preſent ſituation of affairs. He 
expreſſed an anxious deſire of obviating all rea- 
ſonable fears ariſing from the poſſibility of a po- 


piſh ſucceſfor ; and added, that he was willing to 


agree to any ſcheme for placing the power of go- 
verning in proteſtant hands, during the life of any 
king profeſſing popery. 

But neither the menaces, nor ſoothing of the 
king, had the leaſt effect on the commons, who e- 
lected the ſame ſpeaker, and adopted the ſame mea- 
ſures. Being determined to enquire further into 
the popiſh plot and the bill of excluſion, one of 
his majefty's miniſters propoſed that the duke of 
York ſhould be baniſhed, during life, to the diſ- 
, tance of five hundred miles from any part of the 
| Britiſh dominions ; that the government ſhould be 
veſted in a regent; that this office ſhould be con- 
| ferred upon the princeſs of Orange, and in caſe of 
her death, devolve ta her ſiſter Anne; that ſhould 
the duke of York have a ſon, educated in the pro- 
teſtant religion, the ſaid regent ſhould act during 
his minority; that though the kingdom ſhould be 
governed in the name of James II. that no man 
ſhould take arms for him, or by virtue of his com- 
miſſion, on pain of capital puniſhment, and that 
thoſe ſhould incur the ſame penalty, who ſhould at- 
| firm, that the ſimple title of king takes away all 


deſects mentioned in this act, or in any degree 


eludes the obligation of it; that all officers, civit 
and military, ſhould bind themſelves by oath 10 
the obſervance of this ſtature; that acts of the 
ſame nature ſhould paſs in the parliaments of Scot- 
land and Ireland; that if the duke of York ſhould 
enter either of the three kingdoms, he ſhould be 
excluded, © ipſo facto, and the ſovereignty de- 
volve to the regent; that all papiſts of any con 
ſideration ſhould be baniſhed by name, and their 
children equcated in the proteftant religion. " 

But even theſe expedients, which were alm 


| equal to an excluſion, did not appear to thc * 
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mons 48 4 ſufficient barrier againſt the introduction 
of popery as the eſtabliſhed religion of the realm ; 
ſo that they tefumed the confideration of their fa- 
vourite bill, and had actually ordered it to be read 
i ſecond time, when Charles, ſeizing the opportu- 
nity diffolved the parliament before they were ap- 

"ed of his deſign. He forthwith retired to 
Windſor, whence he next day repaired to London, 
where he publiſhed a declaration, containing his 
reaſons for diſſolving the two laſt parliaments. 
The king had no ſooner taken this expedient, than 
addrefſes were brought him from all parts of the 
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their kingdom, containing the warmeſt expreſſions of 
Peers, loyalty, applauding the king's conduct in diſſol- 
alia. ving the parliament, and inveighing againſt the 
wy commons for encouraging ſedition. 
a jn this inſtance the conduct of the king admits 
of vindication, though he did not uſe this ſucceſs 
re the with prudence and moderation; for, not properly 
_— diſtinguiſhing between the lawleſs attempts of a 
Mares, diſcontented faction, and the noble efforts of a pa- 
"i riotic ſpirit to withſtand the encroachments of the 
Lhe crown, and affert the privileges of the ſubject, he 
1 determined to govern in future without the aſſiſt- 
7” and ance of parliament, and became not only deſpotic, 
bath but even cruel. He immediately gratified with 
0 eas places or penſions all thoſe who had occaſionally 
Plain! appeared in, or acted for the intereſt of the court, 
7. * and in order to convince the world of the ſupe- 
he bat nority he had acquired, committed Shafteſbury to 
Id gr the Tower, and impriſoned, at the ſame time, ſe- 
0. p veral perſons of inferior rank, who had diſtinguiſhed 
x : . themſelves as leaders in that party. But the chief 
1 object of his reſentment was the earl of Shafteſ- 
al - bury, to proſecute whom no ſums were ſpared, nor 
5 no expedient left untried. 
* * His trial was accordingly fixed, but he fortu- 
oe 3 nately eſcaped by the grand jury's not finding the 
of 2 bill againſt him. Writers are far from agreeing 
J with regard to the validity of the charges exhibited 
of the againſt the earl, which were nothing leſs than a 
arg delign to ſeize the king at Oxford, and compel him 
e, to ſubmit to the demands of parliament. The 
hos int event, however, was celebrated with every demon- 
24 ſtration of Joy: | 
12 rr In Scot and the exerciſe of arbitrary power 
he 5 cuſed real evils, capable almoſt of driving the 
t of the nation into rebellion. The parliament, being en- 
\ould be trely at the devotion of the duke York, paſſed an 
de bod ac, acknnowledging that the crown of Scotland 
n caſe of a, by an inherent right, by the nature of the 
3 . and the fundamental laws of the king- 
the pro- om, always deſcended to the heir of blood, and 
| ducink at the ſucceſſion could not be altered by any law 
hould be non whatſoever. They alſo paſſed an 
non . bor impoſing on ara in office a teſt oath, ac- 
his com- „ „ledging the king's ſupremacy, renouncing 
and that 4 SFO, and eſpouſing the doctrine of paſſive 
nould al- ence. , The form of this ſtature was ſo ill 
nn Kerved and fo ill digeſted, that the earl of Ar- 
degree e a nobleman of unſullied honour, refuſed to 
"rs, civil . the oath without an explanation, for which 
y oath t0 3 ſentenced to loſe his head; but he eluded 
s of the 9 puniſhment by eſcaping out of Edinburgh 
of Scot- * 3 and retiring to Holland. The king hav- 
rk ſhou! "rpm conquered all oppoſicion, the duke re- 
ould be - vs London, and acquired ſuch an influence 
gaty de- hy; brother, that he was, in effect, king of 
ny con gland, Scotland and Ireland. 
ad their P. 1682. The mutual animoſity which had 
bug ſubſiſt &h ö » 
Ned fented between the two parties was in- 
fe almoſt into rage and rancour, and the king, who 


Wt to have conducted himſelf as the common 
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ey eſpouſed a faction. 
The city of London had hitherto preſerved its in- 
dependence, and the whig intereſt ſtil} preponde- 
rated there. But the king found means to attach 
to his intereſt Sir John Moor, then lord mayor, and 
he named two perſons for ſheriffs, whom he knew 
would be dupes to the miniſtry ; a perſon devoted 
to the king's will was alſo ſecured to ſucceed 
Moor as lord mayor. | wk 

\ Theſe ſeveral circumſtances ſo alarmed the earl 
of Shafteſbury, that he conſulted his ſafety by fly- 
ing into Holland, though he had before urged in 
parliament the ruin of that country in thofe re- 
markable words; © Delenda eſt Carthago.“ But 
he died in a ſhort time after his arrival in that coun- 
try. 
A. D. 1683. The authority of the crown now 
encreaſed moſt rapidly. The king violated the pri- 
vileges of the city of London, and gave a ſtab to 
the conſtitution, by iſſuing a writ of quo warranto,” 
that is, an enquiry into the validity of its charter, 
which it was pretended the corporation had for- 
feited in two inſtances. The firſt was, their im- 
poſing a toll in order to defray the expences of re- 
building their markets; the other, the preſenting 
an addreſs to the king, containing a ſcandalous re- 
flection upon his majeſty and his adminiſtration, 
The cauſe was tried in the court of king's bench, 
and the council for the city proved, that all cor- 
porations had a power to make bye laws; that 
ſubjects had a right to petition the king; that the 
reflection in the addreſs was not levelled at the 
king, but his evil counſellors who had adviſed 
him to prorogue the parliament; and inſiſted, that 
if the magiſtrates had committed any fault they 


were puniſhable as individuals; but their conduct 


could be no reaſon for annihilating tlie body cor- 
porate. 

But notwithſlanding theſe concluſive arguments, 
the court gave judgment againſt the city, whoſe li- 
berties were declared to be forfeited, and their charter 
at the king's diſpoſal. The citizens were amazed 
and diſmayed at this tranſaction, and a common 
council being aſſembled, the majority agreed to 
a tame ſubmiſſion, before the ſentence ſhould be 
recorded. A petition was accordingly preſented 
to that effect, and the king offered to reſtore the 
charter on the following conditions: that no 
mayor or officer of the commonalty ſhould exer- 
ciſe his authority, until his election ſhould be con- 
firmed under the king's ſign manual; that if his 
majeſty ſhould diſapprove of their choice of a 
mayor and ſheriffs, they ſhould proceed to a new 
election, and provided the ſecond ſhould be diſ- 
agreeable to the king, he ſhould appoint perſcns of 
his own nomination ; that the mayor and court of 
aldermen ſhould be empowered to diveſt any alder- 
man of his office, by the king's permiſſion ; that 
ſhould any alderman, after his election, be deemed 
incapable by the court of aldermen, the ward 
ſhould be obliged to chuſe another; and ſhould he 
be diſapproved by the court, a third ſhould be 
elected by the court itſelf; and that the juſtices 
of the peace in London ſhould act only by virtue 
of the king's commiſſion. To thele rigorous 
terms the common council ſubmitted, by a ma- 
Jority of eighteen voices. The fate of the city 
of London alarmed many other corporations, who, 
delivering up their charters to the King, were 
obliged to pay large ſums for the redemption of them. 

This was truly the triumph of delpocilm. The 
Engliſh could not now be ſaid to be thoſe bold and 
reſolute people, who had ſo often made an arbitrary 

monarch 
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monarch tremble on the throne, in defence their 
ancient rights and privileges. They ſeem to have 
dwindled into daſtardly ſlaves, who bowed the 
neck to the yoke of oppreſſion, and offered the in 
cenſe of advlation to thoſe who trampled on their 


' - deareſt rights. 
| Shafteſbury had before formed the ſcheme for 


an inſurrection; but in order to conduct the de- 
ſign with more prudence and ſecrecy, a council of 
fix perſons was eſtabliſhed, conſiſting of the duke 
of Monmouth, the earl of Eſſex, the lords Ruſ- 
ſel and Howard, Algernon Sidney, and John 


Hampden, grandſon to the famous patriot who | 


oppoſed the tax of ſhip money in the reign of 
Charles I. Theſe correſponded with Argyle and 
the malecontents of Scotland, and ſtill deter- 
mined to proſeeute the ſcheme of inſurrection, 
though they were influenced by very different mo- 
tives. Sidney was a republican; Hewand ſought 


"the gratification of his own ambition; Eſſex in- 


clined to the principles of Sidney; Ruſſel and 
Hampden, attached. to the conſtitution, were for ex- 
cluding the duke of York. and zemedying all 
grievances, while Monmouth aſpired to the crown. 

During theſe tranſactions, an inferior order of 


conſpirators abetted by colonels Rumſey and Wal- 


cot, entered into a conſpiracy to aſſaſſinate the king 
in his way from Newmarket. Rumbald, one of their 
number, poſſeſſed a farm on that road, called the 
Rye-houſe, whence the conſpiracy was denomi- 
nated the Rye-houſe plot. They agreed to ſtop 
the king's coach, by overturning, a cart in the 
highway at this place, and to ſhoot him from the 
hedges. 
guards ſhould be engaged by forty horſe under 
Walcot, While Rumſey ſhould perpetrate the aſ- 
ſaſſination. In the midit of their deliberations, 
the palace in which the king reſided at Newmarket 
taking fire, he quitted the j lace ſooner than he in- 
tended, ſo that their intentions of deſtroying him 
on his return to London were fruſtrated. 

The plot was at length revealed by one Keeling, 
in order to ſecure a pardon for himſelf. Rumſey, 
and Welt, a lawyer, no ſooner underſtood that this 
man had informed againſt them, than they agreed 
to ſave their lives by turning king's evidences, and 
ſurrendered themſelves accordingly. Warrants 
were now iſſued againſt the chiefs of the conſpi- 
racy. Monmouth concealed himſelf, the lords 
Ruſſel, Grey and Howard were arreſted. Fhe laſt, 
a man diveſted of every principle of honour, pur- 
chaſed his pardon by betraying his accomplices. 
On his depofition, they ſeized the earl of Eſſex, 
the famous Algernon Sidney, together with Hamp- 


den, a name revered for the ſacred ſtamp of li- 


berty. Three criminals of lower rank were firſt 
executed. It appeared difficult to bring the charge 
home to the lords, as, according to the ſtatute of 
Mary, the two & -ways 21 kinds of treaſon com- 
paſſing and intending the king's death, and the ac- 


rual levying war againſt him muſt be proved by the | 
concurring teſtimony of two witneſſes, to ſome 


overt act tending to thoſe purpoſes. However, 
through the refinement of the lawyers, Ruſſel, the 
idol of the people, was condemned. Too honeſt 
a man to deny that he was engaged in the ſcheme of 
an inſurrection, he only inſiſted that he had enter- 
rained no deſign againf the life of the king. Se- 
veral applications were made for his'pardon. His 
father, the old earl of Bedford, offered to purchaſe 
his pardon of the dutcheſs of Portſmouth, with 
the ſum of one hundred thouſand pounds; Ruſ- 
ſel's lady, daughter of the carl of Southampton, 
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1683. Book X1pt 
threw herſelf at the king's feet, in a flood of te 1 
and pleaded the merit of her father in behalf of Fu 
huſband. But Charles was inexorable; he . 
the principles and 1 of lord Ruſſel, wy, 
had denied that the King had authority td. ren 
the barbarous part of the ſentence againſt Yor 
Stafford, and oppoſed him in ſuch a manner in th 
late parliaments, as to incur the King's moſt invet. 
rate hatred. : 
| Lord Cavendiſh, the intimate friend of Ruſſe 
offered to effect his eſcape by exchanging ap 90 
| with him, and remaining a priſoner In his Bi 


roo 
the duke of Monmouth ſent a meſſage to hin? 


| imposting,. that he would ſurrender himſelf, if *. 


It was likewiſe determined, that his. 


thought that ſtep would contribute to his ſafe; | 
But Ruſſel nobly declined theſe generous offer | 
and reſigned himſelf to his fate with admirable 
fortitude. His lady, that he might not be ſhockeg 
| in his laſt moments, ſummoned aſtoniſhing reſoly t 
tion, and parted from him without ſhedding a 1 | 
* Now, faid he, the bitterneſs of death is paſt,” 2 
| and afterwards behaved with the utmoſt ſerenjr, tl 
+ Immediately before he was conveyed to the ſceaffoly * 
Wen Was erected in Lincoln's-Inn-Fields, * t 
| wound up his watch, ſaying with a ſmile. Nox Cc 
e have done with time, and muſt henceforth Cc 
« think of eternity,” and died without betrayin 4 
the leaſt weakneſs. 8 01 
| Algernon Sidney, ſon to the earl of Leiceſter $ 
| was next brought to trial. His great genius, wn. he 
daunted courage, and ardent paſſion for liberty . 
| had occaſioned his acting a diſtinguiſhed part he 
| among the republicans. He had oppoſed the, 1 
reſtoration of the monarchy with as much warmth | 
as the uſurpation of Cromwell. The only witneſs — 
who depoſed againſt him was the treacherous How- pl 
ard, but as the law required two witneſſes, the ab 
council had recourſe to a ſtrange expedient to ſup. 7 
ply this defect. This | dana ome diſcourſes . 
upon government found among his papers, and * 
| affirmed, that theſe were equivalent to another Wi 5 
j evidence. They were written in defence of liberty, . 1 
maintaining the original contract upon which go- a 
vernment was founded, and from which all power * 
was derived; the lawfulneſs of reſiſting tyrannicat - 
and oppreſſive meaſures, and the maxim of prefer- tie 
ring a republic to the government of an indiri- by 
| dual. There was no proof that the papers were 5 
his hand writing, or that he had ever ſhewn them 8 
| to any perſon, nor did they contain any thing trea- def 
| ſonable; and in his defence he inſiſted, that the 1 0 
law ſtxiftly required two living witneſſes to ſup- 1 y 
port a charge of treafon. All the arguments, * 
though urged by the priſoner with great force of trot 
reaſoning, had no influence ; the violent and in- Ta 
human Jefferies was now chief juſtice, and by his "oo 
direction, a partial jury was prevailed on to g1ve # Hall 
verdict againſt Sidney, who was convicted, and being ay 
condemned, gloried in dying for the cauſe in ibm 
| which he had been engaged from his earlick Miter 
| youth, t to 
1 Several more of the conſpirators were executed bi 
and others heavily fined. Hampden, againſt whom try 
| Howard was the ſole evidence, was indicte out! 
for a miſdemeanor, and caſt for forty thouſand Bur 
ounds, Sir Thomas Armſtrong had been T7 
ed for the conſpiracy, and fled to Hol Pracec 
where he was betray ed into the hands of Chudle1s\ Made 
the Engliſh miniſter, who ſent him over to Ea, BW... 
land. He demanded a fair trial, to which 5 2 Paper 
entitled by the ſtatute, as the time preſcribe 1 baviou 
| his ſurrendering himſelf was not yes —_ 
{| Jefferies declared he was not entitled to the be. of 
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her 
ded 
vho 
mit ee A 
ith his cthrodt. cut. A rep rt had 9 1 | . | 
7 that he had. been murdered ar pr. _ ene pondehce. Cath | 
bu nd his brother: it appeared, however, ce | A. D. 1684. But th Kin en:? HA” 24. | 
* de had been guilty of ſuicide, We ib... cory pry aries expedutions-Whlety 83 
bu Dr. Burnet; the earl had occaſionally vi indeed || to his view, was in real! ich-were' now. preſented |; 
ſe, Tlie 2 8 ee fied, Perhaps vie Lo ity neither happy nor ſatiſ- li 
_ On the firſt diſcovery of the conſpir. 72 4 of his brother nette and imprudent councils | 
1 mouth had abſconded, nor could 5 acy, Mon- || diſquietude, as indeed acipat-fource-Bt--his pt 
75 iny intelligence of him. He co 3 friking addreſs to hi may be gathered from this j| 
7 he 'he earl of Argyle, through whoſe — 4 with || of vehement ele KA, his urging the purſuit 1 
g.. o be joined by the covenanters in Sc 0 e hoped || © go again on my RR rother, I am too old to if 
115 were {0 enſlaved by the government ves nd, who || A. D. i685. It is ſu . Ly may, if you pleaſe.“ 
oh „ zard was preferable to that Lervilit ; ny ha- on ſending him away PPM 18 * deliberating 
0 * they groaned. Argyle, who re pd gt which || ment more Gator and rendering his govern- 
Rane: land, undertook to ſupply th reſided in Hol- || tution of the nat! Feen 
tear. oy ; pply the covenanters with || hi ion. But whatever may | (1 
* arms, if the duke of Monmouth would remit eigh his deſigns they were preyente may have been 
* f thouſand: pounds for that purpoſe. B hs eight || happened on the fach 18 by his death, which | 
als viſwood, a man of lene avs inks * ailie of Jer- || fifty- fifth year of his age 95 * February, in the 
. this affair, and was apprehended ai grity, conducted || reign, ui was been 4 and twenty-fifth of his 
bY concerned in the conſpiracy TT tic fit, after which he ah by a kind of apoplec- 
2 could find no evidence ing Previous to hi nguiſhed only a few days | 
eforth | evidence againſt him, they. inſiſted is diffelution he received th. 
r vpon his purging himſelf by oath, of ut euchariſt, and paſſed throu; received the 
Ing of having been concerned 3 the Ry ” ſuſpicion || according to the 1 0 . 5 ceremopies 
ls otherwiſe they would hold him 905 ouſe plot, though, if a judgment of the Romiſh church, | 
k 2 he objected as inhuman and tyran . 7 a] y. To this || life, he ſeems to have Bacon formed from his | 
* 6 anſwer their queſtions upon oa gan, reed, Lg oa an abſolute dei * both in principle and | 
5 e was committed to priſon; and a „ Whereon [ As exh 53M 13" 207 LACOAD T = 
| pat WY of fix thouſand nbd. va and amerſed in the ſum ||. view in 5 8 eee a 
| But ſuch was th tees 0 RR 2th as virtues are | „ their vices as wel 
— it the inſtigation of Ae gude 8 minds, that, eee e e —— 
Hon. e e wiggle. and ee e ee ee en 
* gratify their revenge. At length che call of 1 to || guided. by their e of 2 * porn 
to ſop- nns, who had likewiſe been impriſoned ar- principles, and CONNERY igions and political 
of the conſpirac d proben an gerannt ſented. him ; Wave tneretore as à man repre- 
age nth Wee ee e of Philliphaugh, of pleaſure r Indolence and the == 
anothes tampered with them to raiſe * 4 BY Bailie had and diverted his mind A pern his ruling paſſions 
. ene e 1 by || purſuits, He was n rom nobler and more worthy 
nch 90. and as ox was already reduced i NR ALT hu ſpeculation, though be a fury 5 fat peg in 
| power rave, by hard uſ ed to the brink of the || tice; hen inced very little in prac- 
pou 5 Fear death OO the judge, | « ney 28 NES als hat Funde cenſure, & that 4 
f prefer- human deſires, ordered him eu r Ane BY one.“ That he poſſ med nor ever did a viſe 
4 diately afte lered him to be executed imme- of deſpotiſm, poſſeſſed that prejudice in fav. 
1 indivi- y after condemnation ; and he bore Tat eſpotiſm, which ſeemed prejudice in favour 
1 wa buman feritence with all A, bort e bore his in- || genial with his ra ſeemed to have been con- 
yn them 8 An f a Ira of conſcious || ſyſtem of Peg Ba Fu e ee 
: ; harles, havi v: 04 Ss} ular reſe = „though the dread of 
ing trea „ having acquire | . r relentment f. 9 of po- 
„ Senn re) Wn n 
to ſup- read of popery was the moſt Nn at the n priyate life he wa power. 15 
in the minds of the ſt predominant paſſion _ private life he was affable, wi a 
ments, f s of the peo le 2851 convivial and ad 8 Itty, an 
„ w marry his neice the . 7 re he juoged it proper || hours as they „„ adapted to efjoy the 
and in- pee to the king of Denmark : eager George, || purſuit of his pleaſures hi as in the choice and 
ad by bis gender to leſſen the power of , and a proteſtant. || by reaſon nor confi Th GE neither governed 
to week mich was now we er of the duke of .York, || enſlaved by his! 55 ed by moderation, he became 
and being Hallifax, having Aeon 8 the earl of || from the e pa only, ahd frequently derogated 
"cauſe if muth's retreat, n the place of Mon: It - HG in as well as the prince, K 44885 
s eulielt libmiſſive letters to the ki b * him to ſend two Remarkable Occurri er 5 
paternal affection of Ch et which awakened the eee ne during the reign of 
executed Kage at court. endea deeds wake "on AS." | 1 47 harles . MY ; | 
f hom e duke , | d. to reconcue im I eneral poſt. | 
ion 85 1 un „ e 2 an extraordi- mow the n London firſt opened for all parts of 
a War tine be embers of Mat: 66 Fare, be greets 
l ut t 3 7 | b | 3 n 
been had he duke in a few days repented of the ftep |} '*?3 eee nne 
geg, ere e Mar be Was intirely di "5 Dies Piper: fit privied'in England 
> Wade publ. is party, as his confeſſion wa: 1 I} 2665 The royal Gazerce: firſt in England, 2 
r 108 de and emreated the King cover ee ing then pn e e . 
bed fol per. Ch e king to return him thi chan of che court to London the ti On 
5 bete riour, — 11m at this duplicity of b. a e bed: Ra ; 
he benelt No. 7 m from his preſence, and after- 81 _ Saturdays. n namely, Tueſdays 
gf 3 k : 1 ; * * uſed. by the Engliſh, _ 
| | 1666 The | 
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1666 Tes fri brought frito England by tord Offory fem Hel- I The feign of Charles II. is celeb 
| _ land, and deing admired by perſons of rank, it aa. the flouriſhing ſtate of the Belles letters 8605 


imported from thence, and generally ſold for 4 
ſhi ings -* tilt our Eaſt India Company too 
: | the trade. 851 | $ | 

1650 Maſiins from India firſt worn in England. 

1676 Callico-printing invented and firſt practiſed in England. 

1680 Votes of the houſe of commons firſt publiſhed, 

- Buckles firſt invented and worn in England, 2 
1683 Penny · poſt office inſtituted. | | 


and many eminent philoſophers, poets 

men, and divines, amongſt 4 we 
Boyle, Butler, Dryden, Otway, Stillingffeet, Lions 
and Tillotſon, names which will be tpetuared 
the lateſt poſterity, Fi Q 
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Acceſſion of James IT. Proclamation for all people in office to hold their reſpeFive poſts. Parliament devot 
to the king. Puniſhment of Oates. Rebellion and death of the duke of Monmouth. Indiſereet 22a) for 
the popiſh religion. Cruelties of Kirk and his clan. The teſt aft diſpenſed: with. Trial of the 
biſhops. Policy of the prince of Orange. His ſecret preparations, James reets the offer of the Frencb 
king. The prince of Orange ſails from Helvoet-ſlnice with a powerful armament. Arrives in Torby, 


king were continued in their reſpective poſts; the 


tenced to pay'a fine of two thouſand marks, to be 


 Avows his intentions. Multitudes flock to his ſtandard.  Forloern ſituation of the king. His abdicatim 


of the throne and retirement to France. 


T HE love of novelty is a very prevalent paſ- 


ſion with mankind in general, and perhaps 
it is the moſt cogent reaſon that can poſſibly be 
ſuggeſted, for that almoſt univerſal approbation | 
with which potentates aſcend the thrones of their 
progenitors. This, if we may rely on the record! 
of hiſtorians, was the caſe refpecting the acceſſion 
of James II. thouah the torrent of. popular odium 
ran ſo ſtrongly againſt him during the greater part 
of the late eie and at the demiſe of the late King 
his brother. No ſooner had Charles paid the debt 
of nature than James was proclaimed, amidſt the 
univerſal acclamations of the people. 272 
A proclamation was immediately publiſhed, 
by which all thoſe who held offices under the late 


— 
ä 


popularity of which ſtep in a new fovereign needs 
no comment. Rocheſter was lord high treaſurer, | 
his brother Clarendon keeper of the privy ſeal, and 
Hallifax preſident of the council. James and his 
ueen were crowned on the twenty-third day of 
Aol, when the populace obſerved, that the royal 
diadem was too large for his head, and ſhook from 
fide to ſide, a circymſtance from which they de- 
duced a bad omen. C 
A little before the meeting of the parliament, 
Oates was tried in the court of king's bench, upon 
two indictments of perjury, and convicted on the 
evidence of above twenty witneſſes. He was ſen- 


publickly wipped twice in three days, to,ftand.in | 
the pillory once every year, and be impriſoned for 
life. He bore his fate with great reſolution, pro- 
teſting his innocence in the moſt ſolemn manner: 


party, and in the following reign was rewarded | 
with a penſion of four hundred pounds, and his | 


On his firſt landing he publiſhed a kind of ma- 
| nifeſto, accuſing the duke of York as the author 


| four hundred thouſand pounds, and then ad. 


journed. | 
Monmouth, it is ſaid, would willingly have de- 
| layed making any attempts for the preſent, but 
| ſuch was the impatience of his followers, and ſuch 
the ardour of the duke of Argyle, who ſet out 
from Scotland a few days before him, that all his 
objections were over- ruled, and this unfortunate 
| nobleman was precipitated into deſtruction. 


of the fire of London, the French alliance, the 
two Dutch wars, the murder of Godfrey, the al- 
ſaſſihation of Efſex, the diſſolution of parliaments 


| Bridgewater, where he was likewiſe well received, 


R. me | tiſh troops to be called over from Holland, the 
he was cheriſhed and ſupported by a numerous 


the ſubordination of juries, and the moſt flagrant 
acts of tyranny and oppreſſion, and invited the 
people to join him in his endeavours to redreſs the 
grievances of the nation. 

But theſe declarations produced very little effect 
in his favour, To that his army conſiſted chiefly of a 
rude undiſciplined rabble. With thefe he marched 
from Lyme to Taunton, where his army througi 
conſiderable reinforcements . amounting to aboul 
ſix thouſand men, he aſſumed the title of king and 
was proclaimed- in form. He then marched t0 


and from thence advanced to the neighbourhood 
of Briſtol,” the inhabitants of which were deterred 
from joining him by the preſence of the duke of 
Beaufort, their governor, or they would probably 
have, declared in his, favour. 3131 
In conſequence of theſe proceedings of the dul 


| of Monmouth, James ordered fix regiments of Bu- 


army was greatly augmented, and regular tr00 
to the amount of three thouſand men were dil 
patched under the command of Feverſham 4 


liberty Wa, | 8 4 

The duke of Monmouth, ever dear to the people, 
undertook to dethrone his uncle, at the very time 
when his throne appeared the moſt firmly eſta- 
bliſhed, Intelligence, however, being received | 
of the deſign, the parliament preſented an addreſs | 
to the king, aſſuring him of their zeal and aſſiſtance 


Mo. 


Churchill, in order to, check the proerc!s of the 
rebels. Monmouth, ſenſible of the temerity of li 
project, and that he muſt either conquer or pen 
ſet forward to meet the king's forces hoping ® 
meet them unprepared for an attack. * 
But the We being drawn up in exce en 
order at Sedgley- moor, near Bridge water, the ba 


in quelling this rebellion, granted him a ſubſidy ol tle began at day break, and after a conteſt gh 
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Cad. ff. 1685: | j | A | M 
1 1 the rebels fled, and were purſued with great 
daugbter. Monmouth retired from the fleld of 


diſperled, he rode towards Dorſetſhire, until his 
. b could carry him no farther. He then alight- 
. and exchanging dreſs with a ſhepherd, fled on 
500 attended by a German count, who had ac- 
companled him from Holland. Being quite ſpent 
with hunger and fatigue; they laid down in a ditch, 
and covered themſelves with fern. The ſhepherd 
being found in his cloaths, was brought to lord 
Lumley, who diſcovered the duke in his hiding 
place, from whence he was conducted to London 
and lodged in the Tower. ; 

On his arrival he wrote to the king humbly im- 
ploring his pardon, and James finding ſuch im- 
preſuons of deſpondency on the unhappy priſoner, 
ordered him into his preſence, in hopes of draw- 
ing from him a diſcovery of his confederates; but 
Monmouth, however deſirous of life, would not 
condeſcend to purchaſe it by an action attended 
with ſo much infamy. Finding all his intreaties 
vain, he aſſumed courage from deſpair, and pre- 
paired for death, with a ſpirit becoming his rank 
and character. This favourite of the people was 
conducted to the ſcaffold amidſt the tears and 
lamentations of the ſpectators. When he laid his 
head on the block, and made the ſignal, the exe- 
cutioner ſtruck three times ineffectually, and then 
threw down the ax ; but the ſheriff compelled him 
to reſume the work, which, with three other ſtrokes, 
he finiſhed. 

Thus fell James duke of Monmouth, whoſe 
character in many reſpects was truly amiable. He 
was brave, generous, and ſincere, but too open 
to flattery and too -warmly addicted ta pleaſure. 
At length his ambition prompted him to meaſures, 
which in the end coſt him his life. 

But the victory obtained by the royaliſts on this 
occaſion was ſullied by the cruelty of their officers. 
The earl of Feverſham ordered twenty of the rebels 
tobe hanged immediately after the action. Nineteen 
were put to death in the ſame manner at Bridge- 
water, by colonel Kirke, an inhuman wretch, who 
had ſerved at Tangier. He continued to execute 
others occaſionally for his diverſion, with ſuch 
circumſtances of wanton barbarity, as are ſhocki 
to human nature : - indeed, he carried his cruelty to 
ſuch a ſavage exceſs, as to make a ſport of the ex- 
ecutions of his victims. . One execution was at- 
tended with ſuch circumſtances of perfidy, as well 


found in the hiſtory of any other country. A young 
maid, frantic with grief, repaired to the colonel, 
do implore pardon for her brother. She threw her- 
ſelf at his feet, armed with all the charms that 
beauty and innocence, bathed in tears, could poſ- 
bly beſtow. Fired with luſt, rather than ſoftened 
by love and clemency, he promiſed to grant her 
requeſt, provided ſhe, on 355 part, would conde- 
dend to ſatisfy his deſires. The ſtruggle was 
ſevere between virtue and her affection for For bro» 
ther. The latter at laſt prevailed, and ſne ſubmit- 
ted to the conditions; but after paſſing the night 
with this inhuman ruffian, he ſhewed her next 
morning, from the window of the apartment, the 
darling object for whom ſhe had ſacrificed her 
"irtue, hanging on the ſign-poſt of an inn, which 
vas Oppoſite to the houſe where he reſided. The 
dek Was too great for human nature: rage, deſ- 
dar and indignation, took at once poſſeſſion of her 
und, and deprived her for ever of her ſenſes. 
Ificries, the chief juſtice, ſtill more inhuman, 


battle with about fifty horſe ; but theſe being ſoon | 


4 barbarity, that its equal cannot, perhaps, be 
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becauſe his profeſſion ought to have rendered him 
more merciful, now proceeded to ſcenes of deſtruc- 
tion with more than brutal ſatisfaction. At Dor- 
4 cheſter he ordered no leſs than eighty perſons to 
be executed immediately after conviction. He 
proſecuted the ſame work of carnage at Exeter and 
Taunton. Two hundred and fifty perſons are ſaid 
to have been ſacrificed, in this circuit, under co- 
lour of juſtice. Jefferies himſelf made it his boaſt, 
that he had hanged more men than all the judges 
in England, ſince the time of William the con- 
queror. He no ſooner returned from his circuit, 
| which the king was wont to term his campaign, 
than he was ereated a peer; arid in a ſhort time 
advanced to the dignity of chancellor; a circum- 
ſtance that gives us a ſufficient idea of the diſpoſi- 
tion of James, and accounts; in ſome meaſure, for 
the ſhortneſs of his reign. 
The bigotted attachment of James to the popiſh 
religion appeared in the moſt glaring colours, 
and ſuch were the inſtances of his cruelties and 
deſpotiſm, that the Spaniſh ambaſſador Ronquillo, 
conſidering the tranquillity of England as very 
neceſſary for the ſupport of Spain, took the li- 
berty to remonſtrate on the ſubject, and adviſed 
the king not to follow too implicitly, the danger- 
ous councils of his prieſts. © What! ſaid James, 
« is not the king of Spain-wont to conſult with 
* his confeſſors? © Yes, replied the ambaſſador, 
« and that is the very reaſon why our affairs are ſo 
c unproſperous.” However, at all events, James 
reſolved to proceed in his enterprize, previous 
to which he thought it neceſſary to pr him- 
ſelf abſolute, and then he ſhould be able to employ 
the moſt effectual means to obtain the much delired 
end. | | 
To carry the point in Ireland, the duke of Or- 
mond was turned out of his poſt of lord-lieutenant, 
and though the primate and lord Garnard, pro- 
teſtants, ſtill enjoyed the office of juſtices, the 
whole power was veſted in the hands of Talbot 
the general, (ſoon after advanced to the earldom of 
Tyrconnel) a man who, from the bigotry of his 
prejudices, was actuated with the moſt furious 
zeal for the catholic caufe, which he ſoon evinced, 
by placing catholics in the ſeveral offices, in the 
room of proteſtants whom he turned out. 
Clarendon, who was appointed to ſucteed the 
duke of Ormond in the viceroyſhip; ſoon perceived 
the declenſion of his influence, as he was too honeſt 
a man to conciliate the fayour of his ſovereign-by 
changing his religion; in fact, he poſſeſſed at 
length but the ſhadow of authority, of which he 
was ſoon deprived, on the appointment of Tyrcon- 
nel, a fit tool for the accompliſhment of his maſ- 
ter's deſigns. | 
Partiality for the catholics appeared in every 
department of church and ſtates Tyranny and 
oppreſſion were exerciſed in every quarter of that 
kingdom, inſomuch that a renewal of the ancient 
maſſacre was dreaded, and many; alarmed at the 
imminent dangers to which they were expoſed, 
abandoned the kingdom. The more candid and 
ſenſible part of the catholics themſelves were 
diſſatisfied with theſe violent meaſures, and could 
eaſily foreſee the conſequences. Influenced by the 
advice of the queen and his confeſſor, Peters, 
a jeſuit, (whom he made a privy councellor) James 
paid no regard to the opinions of his ſubjects. 
_ A. D. 1686. The arbitrary meaſures of the 
king ſtruck the whole nation with terror, and the 
proteſtants were alarmed more than ever with the 
apprehenſions of the eſtabliſhment of popery. To 
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add to their fears, James erected a new eccleſi- 


aſtical commiſſion court, compoſed of ſeven mem- 
bers, ſecular as well as clerical; among the for- 


mer were lord chancellor Jefferies, and the earls of 


Rocheſter and Sunderland. He alſo ſent a cir- 
cular letter to the biſhops, ordering them to pro- 
hibit their inferior clergy from preaching upon 
points of controverſy. But the injunction was very 
ittle regarded by the proteſtant divines, who ex- 


poſed the abſurdities and cruelties of the catholic ' 


communion with ſuch learning, energy, and can- 


dour, as operated powerfully on the conviction of 


the public, and redounded to their immortal ho- 
nour. On this occaſion Tillotſon, Stillingfleet, 
Teniſon, Patrick and Sherlock, greatly diſtin- 
guiſhed themſelves. | a 

Notwithſtanding the univerſal horror that had 
been ſpread throughout the kingdom, and the 
complaints of an aggrieved people, James or- 
dered an army of fifteen thouſand men to be en- 
camped on Hounflow-heath in the time of pro- 
found peace. James became daily more ambitious 
of making converts. Sunderland ſacrificed his re- 
ligion to his intereſt, though he would not make 
a public abjuration. The earl of Rocheſter con- 
ſented to a conference with ſome popiſh prieſts, but 
declaring himſelf diſſatisfied with their arguments, 
and refuſing to change, he was deprived of the of- 
fice of treaſurer, but gratified with a conſiderable 
penſion. The king alſo deprived the earl of Cla- 
rendon of the privy ſeal, which was given to lord 
Arundel. 


A. D. 1687. To veil, for a time, his reſolution | 


of aboliſhing the proteſtant religion, James gave 


repeated promiſes of maintaining it, a circum- 
ſtance which afforded the higheſt ſatisfaction to 


ing part of them ſaw through the artful diſguiſe. 
Nor was it long before the maſk was thrown off; 


for the king diſpatched the earl of Caſtlemain am- 


baſſador extraordinary to Rome, in order to make 


his ſubmiſſion to the pope, and to reconcile his three 


kingdoms to the holy ſee, from which (he ſaid) they 
had unhappily fallen by hereſy. Never did any 
man ſent on ſo important an errand meet with ſo 
many affronts as Caſtlemain. Pope Innocent, who 
was at variance with the French king, looked upon 
James as the partizan. Though he granted au- 
dience to the ambaſſador, he always pretended to 
be ſeized with a fit of coughing, which inter- 
rupted the carl's ſpeech, and obliged him to re- 
tire. At length he complained loudly of this 
contemptuous treatment, and threatened to re- 
turn. The pope, with his uſual indifference, ad- 
viſed him to travel in the cool of the morning, 
and to repoſe himſelf during the heat of the day, 
otherwiſe. the climate of Italy might prove dan- 
gerous to his health. | 
Nothing now ſeemed wanting to the completion 
of the king's deſigns, but the admiſſion of the ca- 
tholics into the univerſities. Accordingly, father 
Francis, a Benedictine monk, was recommended 
by the royal mandate to the univerſity of Cam- 
bridge, for the degree of Maſter of Arts. They 
all perceived the dangerous conſequences of ſuch 
an admiſſion, and preſented a petition to the king, 
beſecching him to recall his mandate. Their pe- 
tition was diſregarded, and the deputies were ſum- 
moned before the eccleſiaſtical commiſſion to an-. 
{wer for this act of diſobedience. The king ſuſ- 
pended the vice chancellor, but it had no effect, as 
a men of ſpirit was choſen by the univerſity to ſuc- 
ceed to that office. 

A ſecond attempt was made at Oxford, and pro- 


1] fellor in a letter, that the intereſt of England, as 
the diſſenters in general, though the moſt diſcern- 


© Place 
-, Vacant, 


ne King lent. nde N Farm 
a new convert, whoſe character lay under im ” 


A new mandate was therefore iſſued in favouz 
of Parker, lately created biſhop of Oxford; bur 
as he was as diſſolute a character as the former, th 
fellows refuſed to comply with this injunction in 
conſequence of which, the preſident, and all the 
fellows, (except two whoaſſented,) were expelled the 
college. Parker was put in poffeſſion of the of- 
fice, and the places of the deprived fellows were 
filled by papiſts. This outrage was of itſelf ſuf. 
ficient to conyince the nation of the king's arbi- 
trary deſigns; nor can any thing be imagined more 
illegal and unjuſt than theſe proceedings, 

James, ſenſible of the popularity acquired by tl 
prince of Orange in England, and that the prin- 
ceſs his conſort was deemed preſumptive hcirek to 
the crown, was very deſirous of knowing their opi- 
nions concerning the penal laws, perſuaded if he 
could obtain their concurrence to a repeal it would 
have great weight with the nation. To effect this 
deſign, he employed one Stuart, who was acquaint- 
ed with Fagel the penſionary, to aſſure this coun- 


well as that of the prince, required the abolition 
of the teſt and penal laws. Fagel, by direction 
of the prince, wrote an anſwer, importing, that 
the prince and princeſs would willingly agree to 
indulge the catholics with liberty of conſcience, 
and ardently wiſhed, that the proteſtant diſſenters 
were allowed the free exerciſe of their religion; 
but they could never conſent to the abolition of 
the teſt and penal laws, which were enacted to de- 
fend the proteſtant religion, by excluding the ca- 
tholics from partiament, and from public employ- 
ments. The publication of this letter produced 
very different effects on the king and the nation: 
to the former it gave the ſevereſt mortification, 
but to the latter it afforded the higheſt ſatis fac. 
dlon. 

A ſhort time after this, a proclamation vas 
publifhed, declaring the pregnancy of the queen, 
and ordaining a day of thankſgiving on the 0c- 
cafion, Addreſſes, of congratulation were unme- 
diately wafted to the king from all corners of the 
iſland, as if the whole nation had thought the 
birth of a prince would be a public bleſſing ; but 
theſe addreſſes were procured by the emillarics 0 
the miniſtry. All the proteſtants in the kingdom 
were alarmed, as at the eve of a terrible calzmty 
A great number fondly believed that the quechs 
pregnancy was counterfeit, as ſhe of late yea? 
had been in an ill ſtate of health, and the belief 
that the whole was an impoſture ſpread almoſt 
univerſally among the proteſtants. OL 

James, however, defirous of confirming his de- 
ſpotic power, and inflamed by frantic zeal, [eee 
determined no longer to keep any meaſures with his 
ſubjects; and in order to_ſhew his contempt mw 
the malecontents, publiſhed a ſecond declaration 
of indulgence, granting liberty of conſcience, * 
aboliſhing the penal laws. To this he {vb1 - 
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de? The prelates no ſooner received theſe or- 

ceſs. they repaired. to Lambeth, in order to 
dk the primate. Having deliberated on- 
| ſubject, they unanimouſly ' agreed, that they 
dhe 14 not obey the king's command, without be- 
pee” their conſciences, and their duty to God 
ud heir country. They then drew up and ſigned 

. tition to the King, repreſenting, that, though 
abe ere extremely deſirous in any lawful way of 
auc lying with his majeſty's royal will and pleaſure, 
cone the declaration of indulgence was founded on 

1 rity formerly declared illegal by parliament, 
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be acceſſary to diſtributing it throu 

pc NY and 4 befought his — 
x0 free them from the neceſſity of reading the de- 
laration in public.” Determiped on the moſt ri- 
gorous proctredings againſt the biſhops, James 
commanded that they ſhould be brought before 
the council, where, being aſked if they owned the 

dition, the archbiſhop acknowledged it was writ- 
pe by. his own: hand, and the reſt declared that 
they had ſigned it. The chancellor then demand- 
ed. U they would give bail to 1 in the court 
af king's bench, and anſwer the charge which 
ſhould be exhibited againſt them; - but they re- 
{uſed to comply, alledging their privilege in 1 | 
liry of peers, which they were bound to maintain, 
as well as the intereſts of the church, according to 
the oath they had taken to oppoſe all innovations in 
F (noe t tt 270% 95.7 10 51995 507 07 
_ Jeffries, enraged at this anſwer, told them chat 
unleſs they inſtantly retracted their aſſertions, and 
withdrew their petition, he would fend them to the 
Tower, upon which they faid, that having acted 
agretable to the laws of their country, the dictates 
of their conſciences, and the ſacred office with 
which they were inveſted, they depended on the 
protection of the king of kings.“ An orderiwas 
then drawn for their commitment to the Tower, and 
directions were given to the crown lawyers to pro- 
ſecute them for a ſeditious libel. | 
An alarm being ſpread that the biſhops were to 
be conveyed by water to the Tower, the ſhore was 
lined with innumerable ſpectators deploring the 
fate of thoſe reverend prelates, and earneſtly crav- 
ing the ir bleſſings. The biſhops increaſed the ge- 
neral favour by an humble and | ſubmiſſive deport- 
ment; and conjured the people to fear God, honour | 
the king, and maintain their:loyalty. The reſpect 
even of the ſoldiers who conducted them to priſon, | 
a ſtriking proof of the ſentiments of the 
„„ 2 3 1 
N D. 1688. During the. confinement of the bi- 
ſhops, che queen was delivered of a ſon, who was 
baptized bysthe marne of James. The catholics re- 
joiced at the event, but the pe in general were 
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n orders corhmanding the biſhops to enuſe it to ¶ſ an infinite concburſe of people, ariongft-whihn 
bn read/ in all the churches of their reſpective dio- |} were: many peets, and numbers of the firſt per- 
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ſonages in the kingdom. The council for the 
biſhops defended their cauſe wich as much ſucceſs 
as freedom; and the jury, by pronouncing them 
Not guilty, excited an univerſal tranſport. The 
news of the acquittal of the biſhops no ſooner reach- 
ed Hounflow, than the ſoldiers expreſſed their joy 
by the loudeſt acclamations. James; who was then 
at dinner with lord Feverſham in his tent, Tent out 
an officer to enquire into the cauſe of thisexulcation, 


nothing but the rejoĩcing of the ſoldiers at the acquit- 
tal of the biſhops, Call you that nothing (ſaid the 


they could not in prudence, honour, or conſcience, “* king) But ſo much the worſe for them.” Hav- 


ing fixed his chief dependance on the army, he 
determined to put their attachment to an infallible 
teſt, and with that view ordered lord Litchfield's 
regiment to be drawn up in his preſence, and com- 
manded all ſuch officers and ſoldiers as would not 
contribute to the repeal of the teſt and penal laws 
to lay down their muſquets; when he was equally 
ſurprized, and incenſed, to ſee the whole battalion 
3 their arms, except two officers and a very 
ew foldiers. After ſome pauſe, he commanded 
them to take up their arms, telling them with a 
ſullen air, that fors the future he would not do 
* them the honour to aſk their advice.” | 
From a variety of concurring circumſtances, ' 
thenation was fully convinced thatthe king was de- 
termined to ſubvert the conſtitution both in church 
and ſtate, ſo that many perſons of - eminence and 


| intereſt, entered into a ſtrict union for the ſecurity of 


the kingdom, and inviting over the prince of 
Orange to head the country party againſt him, 
Admiral Hubert, who was beloved by the ſeamen, 
reſigned his commiſſion, and retired to the Hague, 
-where he aſſured the prince of a general diſaffection 
in the navy. This aſſurance was confirmed by ad- 
miral Ruſſel, who paſſed frequently between Eng- 
land and Holland, and ſerved to keep up a con- 
ſtant correſpondence between the prince and the 
Engliſh proteſtants. Henry Sidney, brother to 
Algernon, went over to the Hague, under pretext 
of going to the Spa for his health, and had fre- 
quent conferences with the Stadtholder. Zuy- 
leſtein, who had been ſent over to congratulate the 
king on the birth of his ſon, brought back to the 
prince a formal invitation from moſt of the great 
men in England. The biſhop of London, the 
duke of Norfolk, the marquis of Hallifax, the 
earls of Dorſet, Devonſhire, Nottingham, and 
-Danby ; the lords Lovelace, Delamere, Paulet, and 
Eland, many gentlemen of intereſt, and a great 
number of ſubſtantial-citizens, joined in the appli- 
cation to the prince, engaging with their lives and 
fortunes e 8 bim in his endeavours to re 
cover their civil and religious liberties. 9 0 
The prince of Orange conducted the neceſſary 


ſuppoſitious in ortler to cut off the princeſs of Orange 
rom the ſueceſſion. In ſhort, the birth of this 


poſſeſſed with a motion, that the child was altogether | 
child, which ſhould have proved the bond of | 


ili. th... BM 


LOUGH, union between the king and bis ſubjects, had the 
Inver very contrary effect, both eee and 
catholics, labouring under ſuch violent prejudices at 


this time; it is not to be wondered, if the latter 


Preparations with wonderful prudence and policy, 
and concealed their intention under ſuch pretexts, 
as cluded for a time the ſuſpicion of the Engliſh 
court. But the deſtmation of a powerful ar- 
mament could not long remain ſecret. The French 
ambaſſador” acquainted his maſter there with, who 
tranſmutted the information to James, and at the 
ſame time made him a moſt-important offer; which 
the latter, vainly relying on the nature of his 
on authority, could not be perſuaded to accept. 
Mean while he ordered his ambaſſador in Holland 
to preſent a memorial to the ſtares, deſiring to know 


the: deſtination of their extr armament. 
1 5 Wi | N | He 


and when the officer returned and told him, it was 


598 
He received for anſwer, that they only imitated 
the king of England, who had lattly equipped a 

werful fleet, and aſſembled a numerous army 
withour r N his intentions; and they in their 


turn deſi 

the king of France 1 af | 
Alarmed at this extraordinary reply, James di- 

tected his fleet to be manned and prepared for ſea, 


et on foot new levies, and ſent for fome regiments 


from Ireland; appointed the earł of Feverfham 
general of the land forces, and conferred the com- 
mand of the navy 
Whilſt the king was diſtrated with fears and ap- 
prehenſions, intelligence arrived from the ambaſ- 


_ ſador, that the Hague was filled with Englifh ſub- 


jets, waiting to embark in the prince's expedi- 
tion. In this emergency, James aſſembled the 
biſhops of Wincheſter, Chicheſter, Rocheſter, 
. Peterborough, Ely, Bath, and Wells. The pre- 
lates having laid the caſe before the primate, and 
held fuch conſuttation together as fo weighty a 
matter required, attended his majeſty at Whne- 
hall with the refult of their deliberations. They 
counſelled the king to put the government of the 
different counties into he hands of perſons diftin- 
guiſhed by their birth, and qualified by the laws of 
the land, to aboliſh the ecclcfiaſtical court, to recall 
all the diſpenſations, by virtue of which, diſquah- 
fied perſons had been admitted into crviband eccle- 
ſiaſtical employments; to revoke all the licences, 
by which catholics were permitted to open public 
ſchools; to deſiſt from all pretenſions to a diſpen- 
ſing power, or refer it entirely to the deciſion of 
parliament ; to forbid the four apoſtolic vicars to 
continue invading the eccleſiaſtical juriſdiction, 
which belonged to the Engliſh church; to fill up 
the vacant biſhoprics with men of learning and 
piety; to reſtore the charters whzch had been 


taken from corporations; to aſſemble a free parlia- 


ment; and conſent that the biſhops ſhould offer 
ſuch reaſons as might reconcile his majelly to the 
church of England. 

By theſe very popular meaſures, James, at this 
alarming criſis, endeavoured, though in vain, to 
regain the good-will and affections of his ſubjects. 
PDuring theſe tranſactions, the prince of Orange 
applied himſelf with the greateſt aſſiduity to com- 

pleat his armament ; which finiſhed, he publiſhed 


2 manifeſto, explaining the motives of his expe- 


dition. At the ſame time, the ſtates-general pub- 
1ſhed the reaſons, which had induced them to lend 
their ſhips and men to the prince of Orange; 
namely, the invitation which that prince had re- 
ceived from the nobility, gentry, and clergy of 


England; and the apprehenſion that king James, 


after he ſhould have enſlaved his own kingdom, 
would join the French monarch to root out the 


proteſtant religion, and conquer the United Pro- 


VINCES, . - 


The prince's meafures were ſo well concerted, | 


that in three days above four hundred tranſports 
were engaged ; the forces. quickly embarked. and 
fell down the rivers and Canals from Nimegven ; 
the artillery, arms, ſtores, and horſes, were put 
on board, and on the twenty · firſt of October, the 
prince ſet ſail from Helvoetſluice, with à fleet of 
near. five hundred veſſels, and an army of aboue 
fourteen thouſand men. Admiral Hubert ted the 
van, the rear was conducted by Evertzen, and the 
prince commanded in the center, with a flag diſ- 
playing his own arms, circumſcribed, © The pro- 
<« teſtant religion, and the liberties of England. 


to know the nature of his alliance with | 


on the earl of Dartmouth. 
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| 
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| 


1 


houſe of Naſſau. The fleet had be ; 
| leagues when the wind ſuddenly ſhifted to the iy 


and blew a hurricane which laſted two whole d 


and ſcattered the ſhips in ſuch a man 
| whole week elapſed before they could at " 
at their rendezvous. I hey had ſuſtained ve ly pri 
tle damage; but, with a view to lull James & A pil 
+ curity, orders were given to fill the Dutch gaze 5 em 
| with exaggerated accounts of their loſs, and a tior 
' rations. that the expedition muſt be poſtponed th any 
the enſuing ſpring. | 1 thei 
But this loſs being foon repaired, the fleet ſet 
o ſea again, and ſtood away with a fair Wind t city 
wards the welt of England. The prince, 4 mit 
very proſperous voyage, landed his army (af) i thin 
; Torbay on the fifth of November, the — hon 
| ſary of the gunpowder treaſon. The Dutch army hde 
then advanced to Exeter, where the prince's de guar 
claration was inſtantly publiſhed. For ſeveral day; equ! 
not a ſingle perſon joined the prince, deterred * ſhou 
{0 doing by the remembrance of the numerou that 
| executions that ſucceeded Monmouth's rebellion king 
In proceſs of time, however, a croud of Englih hand 
; noblemen and officers haſtened to join him, and — 
chere appeared daily inconteſtible proofs of his Fort 
ſubjects averſion to the principles which had go ſome 
verned the unfortunate James II. as well as his im- prin 
| mediate predeceſſors. | be ſu 
Diſtracted and perplexed at theſe alarming events, 75 


the king determined to command his army in per- 
ſon, and after recommending the city of London 
to the care of the lord mayor, he fet out for Sa- 
Iiſbury, where he arrived on the nineteenth of No- 
vember, and was complimented by his officers, 
who expreſſed their attachment to him in the 
warmeſt terms, and their indignation at the deſer- 
tion of lord Cornbury, who had revolted to the 
prince of Orange, with the greateſt part of four 
regiments. Notwithſtanding theſe aſſurances, he 
was expoſed to the moſt uneaſy reflections; he 
| ſaw all his ſchemes blaſted, his friends falling off, 
and his family in danger of immediate ruin. He 
was even abandoned by his own daughter, Anne, 
princeſs of Denmark, who eſcaped privately from 


* 


— 
— 


Whitehall, accompanied by the biſhop of London 
to Nottingham, from whence ſhe repaired to Ox- 
ford, where ſhe was joined by her huſband. When 
the king found himſelf deſerted by a virtuous 
child, he burſt into a flood of tears at the unex- 
pected event, and pathetically exclaimed, © God 
* me, in the extremity of my grief, my ow8 
te children have forſaken me.“ 

Every thing now ſeemed to threaten the moſt 
fatal conſequences to James. The town of New- 
caſtle admitted lord Lumley, and declared for the 
prince of Orange, and a free parliament. The 
duke of Norfolk eſpoufed the cauſe. The 
prince's declaration was read in Oxford by the 


directed to iſſue writs for that purpoſe 


% Underneath, Fe maintien drai, i- c. 1 will 
2 


duke of Ormond, and heartily approved by that 
univerſity, who likewiſe complimented the prince 


with an offer -of their plate. A very violent de- 
claration was diſperſed 1n the prince's name, but 0 


not with his conſent, in which every one was com- 
manded to apprebend and puniſh all papiſts, who, 
contrary to lau, preſumed either to carry arms, ® 
exert any civil authority). 1 
Thus diſtreſſed on every fide, without eithet 
friend or counſellor, James ſed to call a fres 
liament, and the lord chancellor was according! 

„ Ir was alle 
—— ſend commiſſjonersto treat with the prince 
Orange, in conſequence of which the king po 


@ th es in writing. Theſe were, that the ſer- 
a fp — of the nation ſhould be left to the deciſion 
welt, of a free parliament, which had been convoked ; 


dan, 
— A at an equal diſtance from London. 
eindle 


chat, in the mean time, the two armies ſnould 


ce, on the other hand, propoſed, that all pa- 


Ty lit. Fe hould- be diſarmed, and diſpoſſeſſed of the 


in ſe. employments they enjoyed ; that all proclama- 


"2ettes cons againſt himſelf ſhould be re-called; and if 
0 ny perſons had been impriſoned, on account of 


their attachment to him, they ſhould be inſtantly 
fe at liberty; that for the greater ſecurity of the 
et put cry, the government of the. Tower ſhould be com- 
1 mitted to the lord mayor; that if the king ſhould 
er s think proper to reſide in London during the ſeſ- 


. don of parliament, the prince ſhould likewiſe re- 


Aa; ards, or that he and the King ſhould reſide at an 


s de. equal diſtance from London ; that the two armies 
al days ould be removed thirty miles from the city ; 
d from that no other forces ſhould be brought into the 
ney tinadom; that Tilbury fort ſhould be put into the 
1 jon. hands of the city magiſtrates ; that in order to pre- 
* vent an invaſion from abroad; the fortreſs of 


Portſmouth ſhould be intruſted to the charge of 
ſome perſon - equally agreeable to the king and 
prince; and that his ſerene highneſs's army ſhould 
de ſupported out of the publio revenue till the 
meeting of the parliament. 

The critical 2 of James induced him to 
admit of theſe propoſals as moderate and candid, 


of his 
lad go- 
his im- 
events, 


in per- 
London 


= > les and diſpoſition. At length he aſſembled the 
officer, noblemen who were in London, in order to delibe- 


nate on the then ſtate of affairs, and addreſſing him- 
elf to the earl of Bedford, (whoſe ſon the lord Ruſſe] 
e had cauſed to be beheaded in the late reign) My 
* lord, (ſaid he) you are honeſt men, have great in- 
* fluence, and can do me fignal ſervice.” Alas!” 
plied the earl, „J am a feeble old man, incapa- 
ble of performing any conſiderable ſervices ; but 
[ had a fon (he added with a ſigh) who, if now 
alive, could ſerve your majeſty in'a more effec- 
tual manner.” James was ſo ſtruck with this 
wer, that he remained for ſome time ſpeech- 
As, / ; i 
Alarmed every moment with freſh proofs of ge- 

diſaffection, agitated by indignation and de- 


in the 
e deſer. 

to the 
of four 
ices, he 
INS; 7 
ling off, 
OY He 
„ Anne, 
ly from 
London 
| to Ox- 
„When 
virtuous 
je uner- 
0 God 
my ous 


l as that of his adherents, James precipitately- 
braced, at the inſtance of ſome attendants about 
6 perſon, a reſolution of withdrawing to France, 
K accordingly ſent off before hand the queen 
A infant prince, under the conduct of count 
| for the nan old favourite. of the French monarch. 
© The nes difappeared in the night, attended only by 
e. The Edward Hales, and privately haſtened to a 
by the rock waited for him near the mouth of the 
that wh : 
2 it's impoſſible to deſcribe the conſternation of 
lent de- Azens, the court, and, indeed, the whole na- 
me, but , at the king's flight; and the more ro increaſe 
4s COM: © confulion, James had not named any perſon 
0 hould direct the helm of government during 

b adſence. He threw. the great ſeal into the 
Thames, but it was ſoon after found by a 
na, who, carrying it to the lord-chancellor, 

padfomely rewarded him for his trouble. 

nce of this confuſed ſtare of public | 


he moſt 
f New- 


ai. ltr 4 8: 
4 deputies, who delivered to the prince their maſters affairs, the 


The 


ide in the ſame place with an equal number of 


repugnant as they muſt have been to his real princi- 


dir, and impelled by fear for his own ſafety, as 


1658. 
populace of London aſſembled and 


pulled down the maſs. houſes, nor did the houſes 
of the foreign ambaſſadors eſcape their fury, from 


in them their moſt valuable effects. Jefferies the 
chancellor, who had diſguiſed Himſelf in the cha- 
| raCter of a ſailor, in order to facilitate his eſcape, 
was diſcovered, ſeized by the mob, and treated with 
ſuch ſeverity, that he died in a ſhort time after; 

Amidit this ſcene of riot and confuſion, news 


prehended by the populace at Feverſham, while 
he was making his eſcape in diſguiſe; that he had 
been very ill treated, till he was known; but the 
gentry had then interpoſed and ſecured him from 
inſult, though they would by .no means conſent 
to his leaving the kingdom: This intelligence 
threw all parties into confuſiun. The prince ſent 
orders to the king, commanding him to approach 
no nearer than Rocheſter ; but the meſſage arrived 
too late. He had already returned to London; 
attended by a detachment of the guards; and ſome 
noblemen ſent down by the peers to eſcort him. 
Little attention, however, was pald the king 
during his refidence at Whitehall by any perſon 
of diſtinction; it was therefore evident that his au- 
thority was ceaſed, and as he had exerciſed his 
power while poſſeſſed of it with deſpotic ſway, he 
relinquiſhed it with puſillanimous deſpair. Hays 
ing ſent lord Feverſham on à meſſage to the 
prince, deſiring a conference for ſettling the affairs 
of the nation, that nobleman was arreſted under 
pretext of his wanting a paſſport ; the Dutch guards 
were ordered to take poſſeſſion of Whitehall, where 
the king then reſided, and to turn out the Engliſh; 
and Hallifax, Shrewſbury and Dalamere were. ſent 
by the prince at midnight; to acquaint the king, 
that it would be proper for him to retire to Ham- 
houſe, near Richmond, He begged permiſſion, 
which he eaſily obtained, to withdraw to Rocheſter, 
which circumſtance plainly proved that the kin 
terrified by this harſh treatment, had renewed his 
former reſolution of leaving the kingdom. 
Though he did not inten4 to return to Whites 
hall, he continued ſome days at Rocheſter under 
the protection of a Dutch guard, as if hoping he 
might yet receive an invitation to take poſſeſſion 
of the throne; but obſerving that the clergy, the 
nobility, the gentry, and indeed the whole na- 
tion concurred in forſaking him, he yielded to his 
melancholy fate; and being preſſed by frequent 
letters from his queen, privately embarked in a fri- 
| gate he had beſpoke, and arrived at Ambleteuſe 
in Picardy, from whence he repaired to St. Ger- 
mains. Lewis gave him aa hoſpitable reception; 
a conduct, which does ſome honour to his gene- 
roſity, though a very inadequate return for thoſe 
ſignal ſervices, which himſelf had received from 
that family, who, for a number of years, had been 
gradually facrificing their own intereſt and hap- 
pineſs to their attachment to the French nation. 
This was the laſt aft of a prince whoſe reign 
might have been happy and proſperous, had not 
his bigotry, added to arbitrary principles, hurried 
him into meaſures obnoxious to his ſubjects, and 
precipitated him into diſgrace and perperual exile. 
Indeed the fate of the Stuart family lives upon re- 
cord, as a warning to all ſucceeding ſovereigas of 
. theſe realms. f | 
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a notion that many opulent catholics had depoſited 


ſuddenly arrived that his majeſty had been ap- 


3 
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the favourers of epiſcopacy. 


2 
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A. D. TAMEs the ſecond had no ſooner abdi- 
1688. cated the throne and retired to the con- 
tinent, than the peers, as poſſeſſed of the heredi- 
tary juriſdiction of the kingdom, came to a reſo- 
lution of acting as guardians of the public, and 
immediately preſented an addreſs to the prince of 
Orange, requeſting him to take the adminiſtration 
of government into his hands, that he would ma- 
nage the revenue, and regulate the affairs of Ire- 
land, till the ſtates of the kingdom could be con- 
vened; and in a ſecond addreſs, they begged him 
to ſend orders to thoſe places which had a right of 
electing members, to chuſe, within ten days, repre- 
ſentatives who might act as a parliament in ſettling 
the public affairs. But this meaſure being de- 
ſtructive of all the principles ot: liberty, was pru- 
dently rejected by the prince, who, depending on 
the favourable diſpoſitions of a people that re- 
garded him as their deliverer, was deſirous that 
the laws ſhould diſpoſe of the government. Ac- 
cordingly having ſummoned all the members who 
had ſerved in any of the parliaments during the 
reign of Charles II. together with the lord mayor, 
aldermen, and common council of the city of Lon- 
don, they aſſembled at the appointed time, and 
adjourned to the houſe of commons, where, after | 
ſome debates upon the authority by which they had 
been convened, they' drew up and preſented an ad- 
dreſs to the prince, deſiring he would ſummon the 
convention to meet on the twenty-ſecond of Ja- 
nuary, and in the mean time take charge of the go- 
vernment. N 
'hus inveſled with regal power, William com- 
manded Barillon, the French ambaſlador, to leave 
the kingdom. He likewiſe iſſued a proclamation, 
zuthorizing all proteſtants, who had public em- 
ployments to continue in the exerciſe of them till 
the meeting of the convention, diſmiſſed all the 
catholic officers from the 'army, and at the deſire 


of the queen dowager, releaſed the earl of Fe- | 


verſham. 

A. D. 1689. The abdication of James pro- 
duced many changes in the affairs of Scotland as 
well as England; for no ſooner did the news of 
that event reach. Edinburgh, than the chancellor 
of the kingdom reſigned the great ſeal and aban- 


. 
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Peers addreſs the prince of Orange. Proclamation in | favour of the Proteſtants. Commotions in ras 
92 2 Debates in the convention. William and Mary proclaimed king and queen of England. 
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| but inſtead of performing his promiſe, he encoy: 
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their foreign connections, he perſuaded himſelf 
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Ireland, abetted by the earl of Tyrconncl 


the prince wrote a letter to that nobleman, requi. 


| ſervation of the Engliſn conſtitution, The tut 


| broke that original compact? Both theſe, alts 


doned that metropolis, The populace grew out- 
rageous, and inſulted not only the catholics, but 
They demoliſhed 
chapels, and plundered houſes, ſo that the biſhops 
were obliged to have recourſe to flight, while many 
noblemen and others repaired to London, to ob- 
ſerve. the progreſs of the prince, and conform 
themſclves to the conduct of the Engliſh na- 
uon. Fo 

With regard to Scotland the prince purſued the 
moſt- moderate and prucent conduct. He ſum- 
woned an aſſen bly at St. James's, compeſed of 
about thirty noblemen and cighty gentlemen of 
that kingdom, whoſe advice he requeſted in the 
then ſtate of affairs. From thence they repaired 
+0 Whitehall, where they deliberated on the an- 
ſwer they ſhould make to the prince or Orange; at 

I 


— 


length, it was unanimouſly agreed, that the prin. 
ſhould aſſume the reins of government in Scot] 
and convoke the ſtates of that kingdom for the 
fourteenth day of March, and this relolution y 
received by the prince with the ſame modeſty * 
candour, as that preſented to him by the Englif 
convention. 


In the mean time commotions were raiſ:4 i 


„ Wl 
commanded an army compoſed of papiſts, ſo the 


ring him to ſubmit to the regulations that ſoul 
be made in England. Colonel Hamilton under: 
took to deliver this letter, and enforce it in ſuch 1 
manner, that the earl ſhou!d be induced to ſubmit, 


raged him to ſet the prince at defiance, 

When the convention met according to ſift. 
mons, and each houſe had choſen their re{pedive 
ſpeaker, the prince cauſed a letter to be preſcnted 
to the following effect: that he had complied with 
their defires in re- eſtabliſhing the peace and public 
ſafety of the kingdom, and now it was their bub 
nels to ſecure their religion, laws, and liberties upon 
a certain foundation. He obſerved, that the ſity 
ation of the proteſtants in Ireland required thei 
immediate notice; that as a delay would be fatal u 
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that beſides the obligation of treaties, they vou 
be ready to aſſiſt the Dutch as proteſtants ar 
friends, who had expreſſed ſuch ardour tor the pre 
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houſes immediately preſented an addreſs to thi 
prince, in which they acknowledged, that unde 
God, the nation was indebted to_him for its del 
verance. They approved of his admigiltrano 
engaged to pay all poſſible reſpect to his letren 
and requeſted him to continue in the manage 
ment of affairs, till they had occaſion to add 
him again. | « 4248 
The moſt important queſtions that came beſt 
the houſe of commons were, firſt, whether the 
was an original compact between the king and 
people; and ſecondly, whether king James Ma 
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light oppoſition, were carried in the afirmat 
The lords then preceeded to take into conhdet 
tion the word © abdicated, and it was Cath 
that © deſerted” was more proper. The copd 
ding queſtion with them was, Whether ſuppsl 
« king James had violated the original con 
between him and his people, and abandoned 
« government, the throne was thereby beg 
« vacant?” This queſtion was debated 
more warmth. than any of the former, and vp 
diviſion, the Tories prevailed by eleven vate 
Some of the Whig party then moved, chat k 
poſing king James virtually dead, the) Gould, 
Knowledge the prince and princeſs of Olaf 
and queen of England; but this propola 1 
jected by a ſmall majority. Aſter much debe 
the houſe of peers concurred with the vol 


944 a bdicated! 
* „That king James had abc: yon 
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come, Vacant ©.) iiamod od on Bled vi ch id BB the” Fee che -throne, to any he mi 
1 theſe tranfactions ie dbnchub of, this | havt aby a0 ſecond marriage, provided he was in- 


ince of» Orange was ' highly vmeritorious.: He |f veſted with the — nty for liſe. 
gh ed inta no intrigues ich the-leaders of parties, Theſprinceſ ſs herſelf — theſe. views of her 
"or toon aa), menſurcn to, infvenceanindividual in || 2 befk Anne alſo concurred in the 


bs outs ;zcbut-:8 length, ſending for the mar- ſame pl ans db at length both houſes voted: that 
* of 4 Hnullifan, the earls of) Danby, Shrewidury, | the prince 1 princeſs ſhould reigm jointly as king 
l other noblemen, hetold them be had hi- and qurem of England; and that the adminiſtration 
yg ms + Gleneeg; bat he might not interrupt ſhould be er. Hahds of che prince alone. On 
db delle ene ie daid,ohe knew Tome per- ¶ the-twelfth day of February the wof Orange 
ons agrecioclinee>toce dagen Which hel had | | | arrived: in London next day the lords and com- 
ſe tian buts for his Oo ett He couid not mons went in a body to the banquetting houſe, 
undertalke che office. ther, he obſer vod mere de · where the: prinde and princeſs ſat in ſtate; and 
;rous of raiſing} the ;-princeſs to the throne; and the declaration af Rights being read, the marquis 
2 ſnonlgreign by courthſy. He dealered a | of - Hallifax,' as: ſpeaker of brew upper houſe, made 
e fon the princeſs, hut ahjected ww | a hy rms tender ob the crown to them in the name 
holding: a cto vn depend m onnany wenden upon of the pcers and commons of England. I he of- 


not would te: haue any ſlrara ina the govern= fen was accepted in the moſt obliging manner 
. ma; unleſs an vaſt ed ri fo lift; nevtrthelets,: tlieir neſſes, and the ſame day they were — 
if 1 —— his reſòlution he voulu claim 1 the name of , * 2 king 
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5 Bach g Harde di m ed. Hair of. the Scot- 

andht. "AF to limit the ſucteſfion, Right o the 
tament. League againſt Lewis XIV. who acknow- 
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FAN th ace Wir 1h wh party} but ce chief favourite was Bentinck, firſt 


ops fo 1 l coih , the liſt of privy counſellors as 
che throne of England, the'con 


[eb the ſtole and privy purſe. D'Au- 
"non revived? 80 e er :D 3 made maſter of the horſe; Zuy- 
between prefo BE ng 5 8 gez wh hac 
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159g. 


diſtra&ed erde Entirely . 9 ub. nande , admiralty and chancery were 
de. 0 Non tho oh, 0 wh aan pied © commmimon; twelve able Judges were * 

The firſt popu of hte ae | Burnet, ole of the authors of the orious 
Vas a procl continuing . 


fits Hes | revolution, * the ſee of Saliſb aving 
b Koc e dhe 07 laſt 
lore his Acc. 


Einzthen 
0! his councif, and ax was therefore greatly at- 
tingham and be e Ccon{titiifed 2 |. cached ** "arp ak divine.”. 
was beſtowed 75 As ets Oh heceſſary either to aſſemble a par- 
EL IG that title to the convention, it 
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e king ſhould change the convention 
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gin Fry and Scomberg of the ordi- 
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with the uſual Rate of a ſovereign, and pronoun tim. But the! whigs/-proceeded ſo Now ** 
cing A ſpeech from. the throne to borhhoutes.” This bill, that it could not be brought to maturity * 
expedient was accordingly practiſed, and ind few the end of che ſeſſi unn. ore 
days the king opened che ſeſſion of parliament with, William, whe was equal to moſt princes in ©" 
a moſt gracious ſpeech; in which he thanked them f litical abilities, and welt knew the genius of 
for the great confidence they had repofed in him by people he was to govern, determined, as the — 
chuſing him their ſovereign'; aſſured them it ſhould effectual means of preſerving peace at b 
be his ſtudy to preſerve their good opinion; laid find his ſubjects employment abroad. Ne 0 
before them the critical ſituation of affairs in Eu- ſcheme he had formed when only Stadholder_ 4 
rope, and particularly in his reatms ; and concluded confederacyagainſt France, began about this Rh ; 
with earneſtly 1 them! to concur in thé to take effect. Phe. princes bf the empire im 2 
moſt ſpeedy and effectual meaſures for. thei welfare. || tuned the emperor Lizxopold to declare war oy 1 
of the nation. 8 el 0G ni nd 2800 I the: French King, who had not only Violated — 
On the eleventh of April, the king and queen |] ral treaties entered into with them, but indicateg 
were ſolemnly crowned by the biſhop-of London, || à deſign of ruling) alk Europe. The'king of Eng: 
at his deſire, the archbiſhop: of Canterbury being land found no difficulty in perſuading his ſobies f 
of the difaffected party. Next day the: commons * unſheath the ſword: againft their old ni 
waited on their majeſties at Whitehall, withla don- I and vs; form on the ſixteenth of Auguſt, by 


— 


gratulatory addreſs; and William, in order to con- commons u¹nanimouſſy reſolved, that they were * 
conciliate the eſteem of his new ſubjects, ſignified, || ready to 14 ary his majeſty in kis moſt vigerou Do 
in a ſolemn meſſage to the houſe; his readineſs to f meaſures if he choſe to undertake a war ; | 
acquieſce in any meaſure they ſhould think pro- Thus encouraged: by parliament, the king de. ſect 
per to take for a new regulation, or total ſuppreſ- clared war againſt France on the feventh of M prot 
ſion of the hearth money; and this tax was after- || It was urged as a plea for their conduct, a con) 
wards aboliſhed, He received. on. this. occaſion. i Lewis,had cacrgached on. the fiſhery of Newfoung. Wl fob) 
an addreſs of thanks from the commons couched in [| land, invaded the Caribbee iſlands, and Hudſon; Wi ou 
the warmelt expreſſions of duty, gratitude and af- || bay, made captures on the Engliſh at ſea, diſputed ther 
fection, and declaring that they would take fuch || thy right of th flag, pœiſecuted many Engliſh jw. alle 
meaſures in ſupport of his- crown, as would con- jets on account of religion, and ſent an armament load 
vince the world, that he reigned in the hearts of || to Ireland in ſupport of the rebels in that kingdom He | 
his people. LIT % to oO wand avvightion nt che l of nations. 1 
In conſequence of their attachment to the king's The kingdom of Scotland was at this time dic. and 
perſon and government, he obtained ſupplies both || tracted by the rage of faction and party. The con- hon 
to reimburſe the Dutch; who had experdect aim vention Mas appointed for the fourteenth of March,» WW wth 
menſe ſum on his late expedition, and alſo to equip and both parties employed all their intereſt to in- B 
a powerful armament. But he 8 with- „ ee wy election of members. The duke of vas 
concern, that the commons, by ſetting bounds to l amilton, and all the preſbyterians, declared for jnto 
their liberality, were reſolved to limit his power, William; the duke of Gordon mai tained the caſ. inſte 
as well as that of his pletlecęſſorsi "It . 48 t elof Edinburgh ſor His old maſter; but as he ne- yent 
One of the moſt important and worthy objects || glected to lay in a ſtore of proviſions, he depended WW king 
of parliamentary attention, was the civil, liſt re- [| entirely. on the citizens for ſubſiſtence. The par- their 
venue. Under the late reigns, the revenues aſ--[| tizans @f James were headed by the earl of Bal. ceſs ; 
ſigned to this purpaſe had been entitely at the dif- Caras, and Graham, viſcount Dundee, who exerted WW"! th 
poſal of the ſovereign; it was therefore gowreſol- [| their utmoſt efforts ta preſerve union; confirm the WW | 
ved, that a certain ſum ſhould be UC Apart for the. duke of Gordon, who began to waver, in his at- l1910, 
maintenance of the king's houſhold, and the. lup- | Feet to their Jovezeign; and concert meaſures laws, 
part of his dignity; and the reſt ofthe. public: in ſuchia manner, that;the proceedings of the en- be 
money ſhould be employed under the inſpectiog | ſying ſcſion.might be pr odudtive of ſome benefi tentic 
of parliament. The commons have ever ſince ||. to. their cauſe. ee Pract BY. Pu" 1 ty'sc 
applied certain ſums to particular ſeryices, and the. |. Tbe cazls of Lothlan and T weedale were ſent as Th 
accounts have been ſubmitted ta the examination, . deputies, to require the duke of Gordon, in the * Ja 
of both houſes. I J name of the ſtares, to quit the. caſtle in four and k ro) 
This unprecedented. meaſore was by no means [| twenty hours, and leave the charge of it to the pro- | bak 
agreeable to a prince of William's Tiberal and re- || teſtant officer next in command. F the 
fined ſentiments. The Tories did not fail to || Notwithſtanding the natural timidity of the k Vac 
foment his jealouſy againſt their adverſaries; which, [| duke, lord Dundee prevailed, on him to demand g kir 
was confirmed by a freſh effort of the whigs, in re- ſuch; terms, as the convention would not grant. "0. 
lation to a militia. The torics had, through the. || The negotiation proved ineffectual ; the ſtates . . ed 
communication of Nottingham, made offers of, || dered the. heralds to ſummon, him to ſurrender the 4 rel 
ſervice to his majeſty, but complained, at the ſame || caſtle ynmediately, on pain of incurring the penal- . of 
time, that as they were in danger both with reſpect |] ties; of, hi 1 and he, on refuſal, was pro- me 
to their lives and fortunes, they could take no ſteps. claimed a traitor. All perſons were forbid, under cro 
in favour of the crown, without an act of indem the fame. penalties, to aid, ſuccour, or correſpon They 
nity. ab ide oil 91 with, him, and the. caſtle, was blocked up d the ap 
The king, in conſequence of this repreſentation, ||| trogps. of the city. On the next day, one Crane, 
ſent a meſſage to the houſe,, recommending. a. ball a, domeftic.of the abdicated queen, brought a lettet 
of indemnity as the molt effectual means of putting from James, and at. the ſame, time, an expreſs a. 
an end to Al controverſies, diſtinctions, and ſources. || rived, with another from king William, to the ſtates 
of diſcord, He deſired it might be drawn up with of ind. William obſerved, that he had call 
all convenient expedition, and with, ſuch excep- a meeting of.. their, ſtates, at the: gelire of the no- 
tions only as ſhould appear neceſſary for thè main- bilicy. and; gentry of. Scotland, aſſembled in Lon” 
tenance of public juſtice, the ſafety e him and his. denz, who .requeſted, that he wauld. take on wn 
Talk the, res of their aft, He © 
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honld ſtand out in re 


low eſtimation in which James 
was generally held, that his meſſenger was ordered 
into cuſtody, and afterwards diſmiſſed with a paſs 
After ſome debate, the con- 
vention diſpatched lord Roſs with an anſwer to 
king William's letter, profeſſing their gratitude to 
their deliverer ; congratulating him upon his ſuc- 
ceſs; thanking him for aſſuming the adminiſtration 
ol their affairs; declaring they would take effectual 
and ſpeedy methods for ſecuring the proteſtant re- 
gion, as well as for eſtabliſhing the government, 
lays, and liberties of the kingdom; affuring him 
they would ſtudiouſly avoid animoſities and con- 
tentions, and deſiring the continuance of his majeſ- 
/s care and protection. 
The ſtates then peremptorily declared, “ that | 
James being a profeſſed papiſt, did aſſume the 
* royal power, and act as a king without ever | 
taking the oath required by law; and had, by 
f -evil and wicked counſellors, in- 
undamental conſtitutions of this 
kingdom; and altered it from a legal monarchy 
o an arbitrary, deſpotic. power; and had govern- 
ed the ſame to the ſubverſion of the proteſtant 
 Teligion, and violation of the laws and liberties 
of the nation, ſubverting all the ends of govern- 
ment; whereby he had forfeited the right of the 
crown, and the throne was become vacant,” 
They forbid his being acknowledged or aſſiſted, 
Pclamed king William and queen Mary, and 
miſſioners to preſent to thein the act which | 
d their authority, propoſing at the ſame | 
me the form of an oath, confirming, among other 
tucles, a promiſe of deſtroying hereſy. William 
"ated at taking the oaths, from a plea of averſion ' 
„ till the commiſſioners aſſuring his 
chat this was not their meaning, on that 
cepted tne crown of Scotland. 


But ſuch was the 


inſtead of an anſwer. 


the advice 
" vaded the 


_ - 


0 perſecution 


ion he ac 


wile 1. 1689. WILLTAM U and MARY H. 16% 30 
A chem to concert meaſures” for ſettling the 
of the kingdom upon a ſolid foundation; 
lay afide animoſities and factions, which 
ed but to prevent their harmony and ſettle- 
He promiſed them his beſt endeavours to 
te an union between the two kingdoms, of 
dich he profeſſed to have the higheſt opinion. 

King William's letter was univerſally approved 
by the ſtates, as appeared from their appointing 
ittee to draw up a dutiful and affectionate 
A debate then enſued about the letter from 
which they reſolved to favour with 
r the members ſhould have ſubſcribed 
in at, declaring, that notwithſtanding any thing | 
that: might be contained in the letter, for diſſolving 
the convention, or impeding their procedure, they 
were a free and lawful meeting of the ſtates, and 
would continue undiſſolved, until they ſnould have 
ſettled and ſecured the proteſtant religion, the go- 
vernment, laws, and liberties of the kingdom. 
Having adapted this neceſſary meaſure for the 
ſecurity of their civil and religious liberties, they 
proceeded to the reading of James's letter, who | 
conjured them to ſupport his intereſt as faithful 
ſybjets. He promiſed to afford them ſuch pow- 
wul aſſiſtance as would enable them to defend 
themſelves from any foreign attempt; and even 
aſſert his right againſt thoſe enemies, who had 
loded him with calumny and the vileſt aſperſions. 
He offered to pardon all thoſe, who ſhould return 
to their duty before the laſt day of the month, 
and threatened to puniſh vigorouſly - ſuch as 
bellion againſt him and his 


The duke of Gordon ſtill held the caſtle 6f EAint 
burgh, which was blockaded by the troops in the 
toy n. A regular ſiege reduced them to extres 
mity, ſo that the general was at length obliged v 


capitulate; Lord Dundee; however, {tilt Zealous 


in the cauſe of James; and refuſing” to obey the 
citation of the ſtates, was declared a fugitive, 
outlaw and rebel; and parties were immediately 
ſent out in purſuit of him and Balcarras. The 
latter falling into the hands of the purſuers, was 
committed to a' common priſon; but Dundee 
foughthis way through the troops that ſufrounded 
him, and eſcaped to the Highlands, where having 
raiſed a conſiderable body of 'men, he ſoon re- 
turned at their head, attacked the regulars with an 
heroic ardour, defeated them on the firſt charge and 
might have gained a complete victory, had not a ran. 
dom ſhot extended him on the plain. The rebels by 
degrees loſt their courage. Defeats deſtroyed their 

hopes, and they laid down their arms in order 
to obtain the indemnity offered them. James, 
however, did not abandon all hopes of being one 
day able to re- aſcend the throne of his anceſtors, 
The French king promiſed to aſſiſt him in the re- 
covery of his crown, and in the mean time, ſupz 
ported him and his houſhold in a proper manner 
at the caſtle of St. Germain. But James gave 
the ſtroftgeſt proofs of puſillanimity, "bigotry and 
ſuperſtition. Ever ſurrounded by jeſuits, and un- 
mindful of his own ſituation and affairs, he incur- 
red the contempt of the French, inſomuch that the 


| archbiſhop of Rheims ſeeing him come from maſs, 


ſaid with a ſneer, © There goes a pious gentlematn, 
*© who has ſacrificed three crowns for a maſs.”  ' 

Ireland was far from- imitating the example of 
England and Scotland, in acknowledging the title 
of William to the crown. Tyrconnel, who com- 
manded in that kingdom, was firmly attached to 
the intereſt of James, but he thought proper to 
temporize with William, until he* ſhould receive 
reinforcements from France, which he earneitly 
ſolicited by letter. 4 

An army conſiſting of five thouſand French 
forces, was embarked on board the fleet then lying 
at Breſt, conſiſting of fourteen ſhips of the line, 


ſix frigates, and a proper number of tranſports. 


Lewis ſupplied him with arms, equipage, provi- 
fions, money, and every thing neceſſary for camp 
and houſhold. At parting he embraced him with 
great affection, making uſe of this remarkable ex- 
preſſion, “ Farewell brother, the beit thing I can 
« wiſh you, is, that I may never fee you again.” 
- After a paſſage of eight days, James arrived at 
Kinſale, whence he repaired, in a ſhort time, to 
Cork, where he was received by the earl of Tyr- 


| connel, who had collected an army of thirty thou- 


ſand foot, and cight thouſand horſe for his ſervice, 
Having refreſhed his forces he proceeded to 
Dublin, and entered that city in triumph. The 
popiſh biſhops and clergy in general received him 
with the utmoſt ſolemnity; the people partook of 
their zeal, and welcomed the ſovereign with the 
loudeſt acclamations. On the ſecond day after 
his arrival, he iſſued five proclamations ; the firſt 
ſeemingly in favour. of the proteſtants, who had 
abandoned the kingdom, requiring them to return 
immediately on promiſe of his protection, and 


-Jlikewiſe commanding all perſons«to join him a- 


gainſt the prince of Orange. In the ſecond he 
returned his grateful acknowledgments to his ca- 
tholic ſubjects for their vigilance and attachment, 


and enjoined ſuch as were not Actually in his ſer- 
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vice Wresain and; lay up their arms until it uhu 
he, found neseſſary to employ them for his adyan+ 
tage. The third contained an invitation to the 
object ſto ſuppiy his army with proviſiohbs. By 
the; fourth he raiſed the value of coin; and by the 
fifth ſummoned a parliament to meet on the 
ſeventh: day of May at Dublin. And lord Tyr- 
connel, for his great ſervices, was created a duke. 
Fheſe flattern proſpects of ſucceſs was followed 
a fad and fatal reverſe. Alarmed at the report 
of a general maſſacre of the proteſtants, the inha- 
bitants of Londonderry ſhut their gates and made 
gallant defence. They ſtnt to England for aſ- 
Lance, and were accordingly [ſupplied with more 
arms and ammunition, but did not receive any 
conſiderable reinforcements till the middle of 
April, when two regiments arrived under the com- 
nd of Cunningham and Richards. By this time 
— had reduced Colerain, inveſted Killmore, 
and was almoſt in ſight of Londonderry. A pro- 


teſtant clergyman, named Walker, ſerved the be- ¶ food. Some hundreds died of famine; and: fatigue, 


ſieged as commandant, and animated them with 


that ardent zeal ſor religion and liberty, which }| tions found them plundered and ſacked; fo that the 


braves death. He maintained his poſt at the long 
cauſeway a whole night againſt the advanced 
guard of the enemy, until, overpowered by num- 


bers, he retreated to Londonderry, and exhorted | 


the governor to take the field, and come to a ge- 
neral engagement. Lundy called a council of 
war, at which Cunningham and Richards aſſiſted, 
and it was reſolved, that, as they imagined they could 

ot hold the place, the regiments ſhould not be 
— but that the chief officers ſhould retire from 
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the town, whereby they thought the inhabitants 
vould ſecure better terms. * | 
In conſequence of this reſolve, a meſſenger was 
diſpatched to James with propoſals for opening a 
negotiation, and lieutenant general Hamilton, Who 
commanded in that prince's ſervice, undertook; that 
the army ſhould not, during the continuance of the 
treaty, advance nearer than within four miles of the 
city. But James, diſregarding the promiſes made 
by his general, was advancing, at the head of his 
troops, to the town walls. The inhabitants and 
ſoldiers in the place were ſo exaſperated at the 
cowardice of their governor Lundy, and the two 
colonels Cunningham and Richards, that with dif- 
ficulty they eſcaped their immediate vengeance. 
Lundy retired in diſguiſe to Scotland, but was ſoon 
apprehended, conveyed to London, and ignomini- 
ouſly diſmiſſed the ſervice. 
James, being obliged to be preſent at the meet- 
ing of the parhament in Dublin, left the command 
of the army to the marquis de Roſene, a man of a 
moſt haughty and cruel diſpoſition, who, incenſed 


at the reſiſtance he met with from the garriſon, 


threatened to reduce the town. to aſhes, and put 
all the inhabitants to the ſword, without diſlinc- 
tion of ſex or age, unleſs they would immediately 
ſubmit -at diſcretion. The. governor treated his 


menaces with contempt, and publiſhed an order, 
rſon, on pain of death, to talk of | 


forbidding any 
2 ſurrender. hey had now conſumed the laſt 
remains of their z ee and ſupported life by 
eating the fleſh of horſes, dogs, cats, rats, mice, 


tallow, ſtarch, and ſalted hides, and even this loath- 


ſome food began to fail. 
together inflexithle, threatened. that he would ſtarve 


all the proteſtants of the cquatry, by driving them 


to periſn under the walls of Londonderry. 


* - 


This reſolution was exeemed with the moſt bru- 
tal rigour. Upward: of for thouſand proteſtants, 


| 


* 


* 


Roſene, finding them al- 


| promiſed: to contribute to the public peace, by ln 


poſed to the view. of the befieged ; but the hoi 
icht had a very different effect upon the garcig, 
ſrom what Rofene expected. They felt the deepeſ 
campaſſion for the diſtreſſes of their brethren;ʒ bm 
their compaſſion was mingled with indigbation 
againſt. the, perpetrators of ſo infernal an ad 
and uch apprehenſions of their on fare, if the 
ſhould fall into his hands, that they, unanimoyg 
determined to periſh rather than ſubmit to ſuch N 
barbarian... _ Mind x 5 ib 0) etage 
+ Concluding themſelves exempt ſrom obligatian 
to obſerve the atticles-of wan, they erected a gibbe 
in ſight of the enemy, and ſent à meſſage to the 
French general, importing, that they would han 
all the priſoners they had taken during the — 
unleſs the proteſtants were immediately diſmiſſed 
Convinced hy their general behaviour that they 
would carry their threats into execution, Roſene 
ordered the proteſtants to be vrleaſed, after they 
had heen detained three days without any king of nc 
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and; thoſe, who lived to return ta their on habita. 


greater number. periſhea- with hunger, or were mat. 
ſacred by ſtraggling parties: of che enemy. It is 
ſaid, that James Was equeſted:by- the biſhop of 
Meath to countermand «is order, but without 
effect. rl S103. IHE :::;: 2 

The intrepid garriſon of Londonderry was re. 
duced from ſeven thouſand to five thouſand five 
hundred men, and thoſe: were driven to ſuch ex- the 
ttenity of: diſtreſs, that they began ty talk of prey 
ing upon each other. In this emergency, Kirke 
ordered two ſhips laden with proviſions to ſail u 
the river, under convoy of the Dartmouth frigate, 
One of theſe broke the enemy's boom, with which 
they blocked up the channel, and all the three, bot 


after having ſuſtained a very hot fire from the ene. 205 
my's cannon, arrived in ſafety before the town, to ed; 
the inexpreſſible joy of the inhabitants. Fre 
The army of James deſpairing now of ſucceeding rou 
in their-enterprize; raiſed the fiege that very night, ( 
and retired - with precipitation, after having loſt of ( 


about nine thouſand men in the attempt. On the | 
day preceding the relief of Londonderry, the brave tha 
Inniſkillingers advance&: with a handful of men, on 
and at a place called Newton- Butler, defeated fit inf 
thouſand of James party. - ' 
Mean while the Iriſh parliament. met at Dublin, me. 
urſtrant to Jamey's proclamation, and was opened 
by that prince with a ſpeech from the throne, 1 
which he thanked them for their zeal and loyalty; mo1 
extolled the generoſity of the French king, wi® 
had enabled him to viſit them in 'perſon; inſiſting 
upon executing his deſign of eſtabliſhing liberty vig 
conſcience, as the moſt effectual means of promot- I 
ing the happineſs: and welfare df his people; and lion 


concurrence to fuch laws as they ſhould enact for 
that purpoſe. 7 1 £0439 #42) (2h 
He had no ſooner left the houſe, than an addrels lan 
of thanks was voted” to his majeſty, and a bi 
introduced to recognize his title, and expreſs tha 
abhorrence of the uſurpation by the prince of 1 
range, as well as the defection of the Englilh. 
Next day James publiſhed a declaration, computh 
ing of the calumnies his enemies had ſpread i 
prejudice, inſiſting on his great attention to the PR 
ſervation of his proteſtant ſubjects ; his care in . 
tecting them from their enemies, in redreſſing! a 
grievances, and granting liberty of ou 
promiſing that he would take no ſtep but W 


almoit expiring with famine and cold, were ex- 
2 


|} approbation of parliament; offering a free f 
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al perſons who. mould defert. his enemies, and 
XA him in four aft twenty days after his landing 
P lreland, and charging all the blood that might be 
hed upon, thoſe who ſhould'continue in 1 
Bur James ſoon gaye a.convincing proof that theſe 

viſes were never intended to be kept any longer 
knn chey anſwered his convenience; for, two days 


4 for repealing the act of ſettlement; by which 


two thirds of the proteſtants in the kingdom, who 
held their fortunes by virtue of that act, were diſ- 
poſſeſſed of their eſtates, whilſt papiſts ſeized on all 
their properties. 41 e : ' erge- 

At the ſame time, an act of attainder was paſſed 

ainſt all choſe who were abſent from the kingdom, 
refuſed to acknowledge the authority of king 

ames, or had any ways aſſiſted the prince of 
Orange ſince the firſt of Auguſt laſt. By this act 
no leſs than three thouſand proteſtants were attaint- 
ed by name, among whom were two archbiſhops, 
one duke, ſeventeen earls, ſeyen counteſſes, twenty - 
eight viſcounts, ſeven biſhops, eighteen barons, 
thirty-three baronets, fifty-one knights, and eighty- 
three clergy, all of whom were declared traitors; 
and adjudged to ſuffer forfeiture and the pain of 
death. | 

During theſe tranſactions, Lewis the fourteenth, 
notwithſtanding the alliances formed againſt him, 
purſued his ambitious ſchemes with great rapidity. 
King William had engaged in a new league with 
the ſtates general, in which former treaties of 

ace and commerce were confirmed. It was ſti- 

ulated, that if the king of Great Britain ſhould 
be attacked, the Dutch ſhould aſſiſt him with 
fix thouſand infantry, and twenty ſhips of war. 

In conſequence of this treaty, the earl of Marl- 
borough was ſent over with ten thouſand Britiſh 
auxiliaries to join the allied army, which he effect- 
ed; and at length a ſmart engagement enſuing, the 


French, after an obſtinate reſiſtance, were putto the 


rout, | 

On the mei of the parliament in the month 
of October, the king ſet forth the neceſſity of a 
preſent ſupply to carry on the war, and deſired 


- 


that they might be ſpeedy in their determinations 


on this ſubje&t ; as theſe would in a great meaſure 
influence the deliberations of the princes and ſtates 
concerned in a war againſt France, at .a general 
meeting appointed to be held the following month 
at the Hague. 
for four days, when they met again, and the com- 


mons taking his majeſty's ſpeech into conſideration, 


unanimouſly reſolved to aſſiſt him in reducing 


Ireland, and in joining with his allies abroad for 4 
vigorous proſecution of the war againſt France, for 
vhich purpoſes they voted a ſubſidy of two mil- 


lions, 
Several motions with regard to grievances hav- 


ing been made in the lower houſe, and many in- 


ſtances of miſcarriage and miſmanagement in Ire- 
land produced, they reſolved upon a ſubſequent 
addreſs, to explain the ill conduct and fuccefs of 


the army and navy; to deſire his majeſty would 
d out the authors of theſe miſcarriages, and for 


the future commit the guidance of affairs to un- 


ſuſpected perſons. By this oppoſition, which ori- 
pinated from the whig party, they loſt much of the 
ung's favour, and he diſcovered great propenſity to 
wet the tories, eſpecially as they made him moſt 
Pompous promiſes of ſupplies and an affiduous at- 
Renton to his will and pleaſure, provided he would 
ks the then parliament, and call a new one. 

length, 3 he was ſo harraſſed between 

o. 38. 


The houſes were then prorogued 


| 


a bill was brought, into the houſe of con- 


vernment in the queen's hands and retire to Hol- 
land. But being diſſuaded from this reſolution by 
the remonſtrances bf ſeveral noblemen to whom 
he had communicated it, he determihed to go 
over to Ireland in perſon to finiſh” the war in that 


kingdom. This deſign was far from being agree- 
able to the parliament, his friends dreaded the 


climate of that country, which might prove fatal 
to his weak conſtitution ;* both houſes, therefore, 
began to prepare an addreſs againſt this expedition. 
To prevent this remonſtrance, the king went to 
the houſe of peers, and there formally ſignified his 
reſolution. ' After this ſpeech, they were prorogued 
to the ſecond day of April, and on the ſixth of 
February they were diſſolved by proclamation, and 
a new parliament ſummoned to meet on the twen- 
tieth of March. During this ſeſſion of parliament, 
the bill of rights was paſſed into a law, together 
with the act of ſettlement. 2 
A. D. 1690. The new parliament met accord- 
ing to the time appointed, and the king opened 
the ſeſſion with a ſpeech from the throne, in which 
he gave them to underſtand that he ſtill perſiſted in 
his reſolution of going in perſon to Ireland; de- 
fired they would ſettle the revenue, or eſtabliſh it as 
a fund of credit, upon which the neceſſary ſums for 
the public ſervice might be immediately advanced : 
he ſignified his intention of ſending to them an act 
of grace, with a few exceptions, that he might 
demonſtrate his readineſs to extend his 1 
to all his ſubjects, and leave no excuſe for raiſing 
diſturbances in his abſence, as he knew how buſy 
ſome ill affected men were in their endeavours to 
alter the eſtabliſhed government. He recommend- 
ed an union with Scotland, the ere, of which 
had appointed commiſſioners ſor that purpoſe; he 
told them that he ſhould leave the adminiſtration 
in the hands of the queen, and deſired they would 
repare an act to confirm her authority: he ex- 
Norte them, for the ſake of diſpatch, to avoid 
debates, and hoped that if any buſineſs now re- 
mained unfiniſhed, they would ſpeedily ſet- 
tle it. 
The parliament, ſenſible of the king's deſire to 


| embark for Ireland, diſpatched ' buſineſs with the 


greateſt facility, and the royal aſſent being given 
to ſeveral bills, and among the reſt, that for in- 
veſting the queen with the adminiſtration of go- 
vernment, during the king's abſence, his majeſty 
put an end to the ſeſſion by a ſhort ſpeech from the 
throne. | | h 

The neceſſary preparations being made, the 
king embarked on the 4th of June, and landed on 


the fourteenth at Carrickfergus attended by prince - 


George of Denmark, and other perſons of diſtinc- 
tion. From thence he immediately proceeded to 
Belfaſt, where he was met by the duke of Schom- 


berg, major-general Kirke, and other principal of- 


ficers. | 

After refreſhing his troops a few days at Belfaſt, 
William marched to Liſburne, where the duke of 
Schomberg had fixed his head quarters, ordering 


his whole army to encamp at Loughbrillen, where 
| upon a review, he found they amounted to thirty- 


fix thouſand effective men, well armed and ac- 
coutered. | 

ames was no ſooner apprized of the arrival of 
William, than he left Dublin under the guard of 


the militia, and with a reinforcement of fix thou- 


ſand infantry which he had received from France, 


joined the reſt of his forces, which almoſt e- 
| qualled William's in number. He was very ad- 


5 K vantageouſly 


the two fa&tions; that he-reſolved to leave the go - 


456 1690, | 
vantageovſly poſted, and, contrary to the advice 
of his generals, determined to hazard a battle. 
They propoſed to ſtrengthen their garriſons, re- 
tire to the Shannon, and wait the iſſue of the ope- 
rations. They reminded him, that Lewis had pro- 
mifed to fit out a powerful armament againſt the 
Engliſh fleet, and to ſend over a great number of 
frigates, to deſtroy the Engliſh tranſports, as ſoon 
as their convoy had returned to England. But 
James, determined to decide the conteſt by a ge- 
neral battle, refuſed theſe ſalutary counſels, and 
made the neceſſary preparations for a vigorous en- 
2 ns 

illiam was equally prepared to receive him, 
but thought proper before the battle began to re- 
connoitre the enemy. Accordingly he advanced 
to the oppoſite ſide of the river Boyne, where be- 
ing ſingled out by the enemy, they planted two field 
pieces againſt his perſon. The firſt ſhot killed a 
man and two horſes cloſe by his ſide, and the fe- 
cond rebounding from the earth grazed his right 
ſhovlder, and produced a confiderable contuſion, 
The enemy, obſerving ſome confuſion among his 
attendants, concluded he was killed, and ſhouted 
aloud in token of their joy. The whole camp re- 
founded with acclamations, and ſeveral ſquadrons 
of their horſe were drawn down towards the river, 
as if they intended to pals it immediately, and at- 
tack the Engliſh army. The report ſoon reached 
Dublin; from whence it was carried to Paris, 
where, contrary to the cuſtom of the French courr, 
the people were encouraged to expreſs their joy by 
bonfires and illuminations, 

As ſoon as the flight wound he had received was 
dreſſed, the king returned to ſhew himſelf to his 
army in order to quiet their apprehenſions. In 
the evening he called a council of war, and de- 
clared his reſolution to attack the enemy, in the 
morning, Schomberg at firſt oppoſed this deſign, 
but finding the king determined, he propoſed, 
that a ſtrong detachment of horſe and foot ſhould 
that night paſs the Boyne at Slanebridge, and take 
polt between the enemy and Duleck, in order to 
cut off their retreat. This council being rejected, 
it was refolved, that early in the morning, lieu- 
tenant general Douglas, with the right wing of 
the infantry, and young Schomberg with the horſe, 
ſhould paſs at Slanebridge, while the main body of 
foot ſhould force their paſſage at Oldbridge, and 
the lefs, at certain fords, between the enemy's camp 


and Drogheda. Every thing being properly diſ- 


poſed for the attack in the morning, the king af- 


ter riding through the different ranks of his army, 


retired to his tent. | 
About ſix the next morning, being the firſt of 
July, general Douglas, with young Schomberg, 


and the earl of Portland, marched to Slanebridge, 


and paſſed the river with very little oppoſition. 
On gaining the oppoſite bank, they perceived the 
enemy drawn up in two lines, to a conſiderable 
number of horſe and foot, with a moraſs in their 
front ; ſo that Douglas was forced to wait for a re- 


inforcement. This being arrived, the foot advanced | 


to the charge through the moraſs, while young 
Schom berg rode round it with his cavalry to at- 
tack the enemy in flank. The Iriſh, inſtead of 
waiting the aſſault, wheeled about, and retreated 
with precipitation towards Duleck ; notwithſtand- 
ing which, Schomberg fell in among their rear, 
and did conſiderable execution. In the mean time 
king William's main body, compoſed of the Dutch 
guards, French refugees, and ſome battalions 
of the Engliſh, paſſed the river, which was breaſt 
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French refugees, miſtaking them for a party of their 


| lofs of a conſummate general, who thus fell in the 


with military glory. 


king William arrived at the critical moment, and 


of this ſcene in which he ought to have taken 3 


i -* 


1696.. | Book XIx 
high, under a general diſcharge of artillery, T., 
Ts faintly oppoſed by a body of maſt 

poſted behind ſome hedges; burgh., 
they ſoon repulſed, and ſeveral battalions landed. 
though before they could form, they were y A; 
rouſly attacked by a fquadron of the enemy's hoſe 
and a ſtrong body of their cayalry and foot, con. 
qucted by general Hamilton, advanced from be. 
hind an eminence to charge thofe who were landeg 


| _ 


as well as to prevent the reſt from reaching th 
ſhore, The infantry were routed or the firſt ny 
but the cavalry advancing with great impetuoſi 
the diſpute was, for ſome time very obſtinate tl 
at-length the Iriſh gave way, leaving their horſe 0 
ſuſtain the whole fury of the combat. 

Perceiving the furious attacks made by the 
enemy, and being informed that the French pro- 
teſtant refugees were without a commander, the 
duke of Schomberg inſtantly croſſed the river, and 
heading thoſe regiments, pointed to the enemy 
ſaying, Gentlemen, theſe are your perſecutors,” 
Hardly had he pronounced theſe words, when he 
ſuſtained a ae, onſet from a party of king 
James's guards which had broke 2 one of 
the regiments, and were now on their return, The 
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own troops, ſuffered them to paſs, when ſome of 
them riding up to the duke, ſurrounded him, and 
gave him two deſperate wounds on the head. Per- 
ceiving their error, and eager to ſave their general, 
the French refugees made ſuch an indiſcreet fire, 
that they ſhot the duke dead upon the ſpot, The 
ſmall part of the enemy's guard were immediately 
cut to pieces; but this was no recompence for the 


field of honor at the age of eighty-two, crowned 


The death of this gallant officer might have 
been attended with fatal conſequences, had not 


decided the action by obtaining a com leat vie- com 
tory. Thus ended the famous battle of the Boyne, 
in which James was ſuppoſed to have ſuſtained the 
loſs of about fifteen hundred men, and William 
about one third of that number, which, conſidering 
the importance of the atchievement, was very in- atio 
conſiderable. 

Hiſtorians in general, attribute the higheſt ho- 
nour to king William for the extraordinary prow- 
eſs he diſplayed on this memorable occaſion. Even 
the Iriſh themſelves are ſaid to have declared, nera 
« that if the Engliſh would change kings with 
e them, they would try the fortune of the day 
« once more.” | 

James, who had continued an inactive ſpectator 


principal , part, was among the firſt who retired 


from the field. On his return to Dublin, he fe- liſtan 
proached the Iriſh with cowardice, ſignified his in- men, 
tention of quitting the kingdom, and after the ne- turn 
ceſſary preparations, embarked for France. S0 


The proteſtants, who had now aſſumed the go- parli: 


vernment of the city of Dublin, diſpatched à pe. tulati 


| tition to kin 


William, requeſting him to honour Que! 
the capital with his preſence. The requeſt was im 
mediately complied with, and William entered the 
city in triumph, and repaired to the cathedral te 
return thanks to heaven for the victory. 

During the abſence of the king, the queen "© Mate 


gent, though greatly embarraſſed by the perpetual Jear, 
oppoſition of 

prudence, and exerted herl 

ſpirit, | 


er councils, diſplayed the hight 
with uncommon 
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They ench ſquadron of upwards of ſeventy ſail, 
— Ar the command of vice admiral Tourville, had 
ttheſs defeared the combined fleets of England and Hol- 
ed: land. Lord Torrington the Engliſh admiral in- 


vigo« curred much diſgrace by this action; however, af- 
horſe, 
Cong. 


m de. 


was acquitted, though his judges were cenſured by 
the Dutch as having given a'partial award. 


nded The late naval defeat, however, did not hinder 
Ig the William from purſuing a war, which eventually 
tack ned him on the throne. He publiſhed an act of 
voſity, ndemnity in Dublin; but the Iriſh, animated by 


their catholic prieſts, paid little regard to it, and 
the ſucceſs of the French fleet raiſed their ſpirits, 
ind effaced every idea of ſubmiſſion. The king 


te, till 
orſe to 


y the had returned ro Dublin with a view of embarking 
h pro- for England; but being informed, that the deſigns 
er, the of his domeſtic enemies were diſcovered and de- 
er, and ſeated, that the fleet was refitted, and the French 
enemy, retired to Breſt, he altered his intention, poſt- 
tors” poning his voyage till he had finiſhed the Iriſh 
hen he 

f king A conſiderable reinforcement of Engliſh troops, 
one of under the command of the ear] of Marlborough, 
n. The arrived in Ireland to inveſt the city of Cork; 
of their ſoon after which that general was joined by 
ome of fve thouſand men, under the duke of Wirtem- 
N, and berg. | 

J. Per- The trenches being opened, the batteries played 
general, with ſuch fury, that a breach was ſoon effected, 


eet hire, 


. The 


and the garriſon having ſurrendered, on Marlbo- 
rough's preparing for a general aſſault, he took 


ediately poſſeſſion, and then detached brigadier Villiers 
for the with a party of horſe and . dragoons, to ſummon 
in the the town and forts of Kinſale, and next advanced 
rowned with the reſt of the forces. The old fort was im- 


mediately taken by ſtorm; but Sir Edward Scot, 
who commanded the other, ſuſtained a ſiege of 
ten days, and then capitulated -on honourable 
terms. The earl of Marlborough, having ac- 
compliſhed this important enterprize in thirty 


it have 
nad not 
nt, and 
eat VIC- 


Boyne, days, returned with his priſoners to England. Du- 
ined the ring theſe tranſactions the commander of the 
William French forces in Ireland lay inactive near Gal- 
fidering way, and ſent ſo deplorable an account of his ſitu- 


ation to the court of France, that tranſports were 
lent over to bring home the general and his forces. 
In theſe he embarked with his troops, and left 


very in- 
heſt ho- 


ry prou- the command of the Iriſh troops to the duke of 
n. Even Berwick. After the departure of the French ge- 
leclarcd, i neral, the Iriſh formed themſelves into ſeparate 
ags with bodies of free-booters, and plundered the country 


the day under the denomination of Rapparees, while the 


major part of William's troops retired to their re- 
ſpective quarters. 

The king beſieged Limerick in perſon, but the 
badneſs of the ſeaſon, joined to the obſtinate re- 
lſtance of the garriſon, and the ſlaughter of his 
men, induced him to quit his enterprize, and re- 
turn to England. 

Soon after his majeſty's arrival, both houſes of 


ſpectator 
taken 3 
} retired 
1, he re- 
d his 10- 
er the ne- 
de. 


1 the go· ¶ Puliament preſented ſeparate addreſſes of congra- 
ied a pe- ation on his ſucceſſes in Ireland, and on the 
o honour queen's wiſe and happy adminiſtration during his 
t was um. nence. The commons, in particular, aſſured 


rered the 


beat bim of their readineſs to aſſiſt him to the utmoſt of 
edr 


1 ir power, and, as a proof of their loyalty, voted 


—_— — of what would be wanted for the enſuing 
perp 1-1 | 

e hight ay D. 1691. Impatient of going to Holland, where 
acomm lituation of affairs were of a critical nature, 


A French 


ter impriſonment and being brought to trial, he | 


N a ſupply of four millions, agreeable to an eſti- 


— — 


— 


| 
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the king came to the houſe; and having cloſed the 
| ſeſſion with a conciſe but pertinent ſpeech from the 
| throne, as well as adjuſted the affairs of the nation, 


he embarked with a numerous retinue, under a 
convoy of twelve ſhips of the line commanded by 
admiral Rooke. Upon his arrival at the Hague, 
he received every teſtimony of regard and affec: 
tion from the ſtates- general, and every token of 
honour from the foreign miniſters aſſembled in con- 
greſs. On this important occaſion, he {ighalized 
himſelf both as an orator and a warrior in ex- 
citing the allied powers to exert themſelves with 
vigor againſt the efforts of Lewis, who had ambi- 
tiouſly meditated the ſubjection of all Europe. 
He'promiſed them twenty thouſand men for the firſt 
campaign, and ſent powerful ſuccours to the duke 
of Savoy, who had declared againſt France ; but 
had the mortification; previous to his return, to ſee 
Mons fall into the hands of the enemy. 

The kihg no ſooner arrived in England, than he 
turned his attention to the plan of operations for 
the enſuing campaign in Ireland, where general 
Ginckle eommanded; which being regulated, he 
returned to Holland, and began to make prepara- 
tions for taking the field in perſon, The duke of 
Luxemburgh, with an army of forty thouſand 
men, having paſſed the Scheld, took poſſeſſion of 
Halle, and gave 1t up to plunder in feht of the 
confederates, who were obliged to throw up in- 
trenchments for their preſervation; - 

Such was the military ſkill of Luxemburgh, that 
William, at the head of a numerous army, could 
effect nothing of importance. In vain did he at- 
tempt, by divers ſtratagems, to bring them to an 
engagement; but the French mareſchal avoided it 
with ſuch dexterity, as baffled all his endeavours. 
While the king lay encamped at Court- ſur-heure, a 
ſoldier, corrupted by the enemy, ſet fire to the fu- 
ſees of ſeveral bombs, by the exploſion of which, 
the whole magazine might have been blown up, 
had not the miſchief been prevented by the cou- 
rage of the men who guarded the artillery ; theſe, 
even while the fuſees were burning, drew out the 
waggons from the line, and tumbled them down 
the fide of a hill, fo that the communication was 
intercepted. | | 

William, ſuſpicious that this deſign was parti- 
cularly levelled at him, or finding it impoſſible to 
elude the devices of Luxemburgh, who baffled all 
his attempts, transferred the command of the army 
to prince Waldec, and returned to the Hague, 
where he ſoon after embarked, and landed in Eng- 
land on the nineteenth day of October. 

Whilſt William remained with the allied army 
in the Low Countries, general Ginckle, aided by 
Mackay, a Scottiſh officer of rank, completed the 
reduction of Ireland. Athlone was carried by 
aſſault almoſt before the eyes of the Iriſh army. 
They were defeated at the deciſive battle of 
Aughrim ; and Tyrconnel, James's principal parti- 
zan, died with grief at the ſucceſſes of the king's 


party. 
+ The taking of Limerick filled up the meaſure 
of Ginckle's exploits, and his majeſty determined 


to Pay all poſſible regard to his continental con- 


nections, ordered that general at all events tofiniſhthe 
Iriſh war; whereupon hoſtages were exchanged, for 
the due execution of the following articles. The 
catholics were reſtored to the enjoyment of all their 


liberty in the exerciſe of their religion, which they 


poſſeſſed in the reign of Charles II. They were 
admitted to all the privileges of ſubjects, upon ta- 
| | 38 king 
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king the oath of allegiance, without being com- 


| 


pelled to that of ſupremacy, and paſſports were 


provided for thofe who choſe to retire to France. 
The proteſtants exclaimed againſt this treaty, 

but the neceſſity of it was obvious to the king's 
neral, who was enjoined by his maſter to put a 


emnity an 
tenour of the articles, twelve thouland Iriſh catho- 
lics choſe rather to leave their native country, than 
ſubmit to the government of king William. France 
was their aſylum : there they were received with 
open arms, and gratified with thanks from James 
or their loyal attachment. | | 
Ginckle was rewarded for his important ſervices, 
with the title of earl of Athlone, and the thanks of 
the commons of England. The parhament con- 
gratulated William on his ſucceſſes, and the q een 
on her prudent adminiſtration during his majeuy's 
abſence. | 
But notwithſtanding theſe profeſſions of loyalty 
and affection, a ſecret diſcontent prevailed too 
much throughout the kingdom. The malecon- 


tents inſinuated to the people, that there was no ne- 


ceſſity for maintaining a ſtanding army; that in- 
ſtead of contributing as allies to the maintenance 
of the war upon the continent, they had embarked 
as principals, and bore the greateſt part of the 
burthen, without the leaſt ſhare of profit. They 
animadverted on the king's partiality to the Dutch ; 
his proud reſerve; his imperious diſpoſition, and 
particularly infiſted that the earl of Marlborough's 
gallant behaviour in Ireland was ill requited by a 
diſmiſſion from his employments. The commons, 
however, granted the king a liberal ſupply; ſo that 
the parliamentary diſputes produced no effects eſſen- 
tially injurious to the ſtate. 

A. D. 1692. On the 24th of February his ma- 
jeſty cloſed the ſeſſion of parliament with a ſhort 
ſpeech, in which he thanked them for the zeal and 
attachment they had ſhewn to his government, and 
the liberality and diſpatch with which they had 
ſupplied the public neceſſities, acquainting them, 
at the ſame time, with his intention of repairing 


ſpeedily to the continent. 


King William having returned to Holland to di- 
rect the operations of the confederates, Lewis re- 
newed his efforts to reſtore the exiled James to the 


. throne of England. His emiſſaries and | adherents 
were exceeding numerous, and laboured aſſidu- 


ouſly in his cauſe and intereſt, James publiſh- 
ed a declaration, ſtrongly avowing an intended in- 
vaſion, and other projected reſolutions ; notwith- 
ſtanding which, the general animoſity againſt 
him was much ſtronger than the murmurs a- 
gainſt his rival. 5 | 
Colonel Parker, with ſome other officers, enliſted 
men privately for the ſervice of James, in the coun- 
ties of York, Lancaſter, and the biſhopric of Dur- 
ham ; and at the ſame time Fountaine and Hol- 
man were employed in railing two regiments of 
horſe at London, that they might join their maſter, 
who, by this time, had repaired to La Hogue, and 
was ready to embark with his army. F 
But the violent zeal of his agents betrayed their 
cauſe, for, having communicated the ſcheme to 
admiral Carter, on a ſuppoſition of his being diſ- 
affected to the houſe of Orange, he immediately 
divulged the important ſecret to the queen and 
council. The queen, being inveſted with the ad- 
miniſtration ot public affairs in the king's abſence, 
no ſooner received this intelligence, .than ſhe 
iſſued a proclamation enjoining all papiſts to de- 
2 . 


Notwithſtanding the in- | 
berty of conſcience afforded by the | 
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| 
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part from London and Weſtminſter; a ſeconq ii 


execution. 


| liam reſolved to attack them, but the pals - 


aſſembling both houſes of parliament, ang a thi 1 
for apprehending ſeveral perſons on ſuſpicion, T1 
militia took arms, and admiral Ruſſel, reinforceq 
by the Dutch ſquadron, put to ſea with ninety fail 


of the line under his command, aſſiſted by S8 


Ralph Delaval and admiral Carter. 

Tourville the French admiral, though ing; 
in number, had poſitive orders to engage the ena 
at all events, and therefore bore down along-fid 
Ruſſel's own ſhip, which he fought at a very ſmall 
diſtance with great fury ſeven hours, when his g 
ging being greatly damaged, his ſhip, the Rig 
Sun, of an hundred and four guns, was towed 05 
of the line in great diſorder. The fleet, bein 2 
length ſeparated by a thick fog, were compelle3 4 
lay by till it abated, when the admiral made the f . 
nal for chaſing the enemy, who were discovered 
ſtanding to the northward. Part of the blue ſqus 
dron came up with them about eight in the evenina 
and engaged them half an hour, during which, ad. 
miral Carter was mortally wounded. Finding his 
caſe deſperate, he exhorted his captain to fi ant 4 
long as the ſhip could ſwim, and expired with 
great compoſure, It muſt be acknowledged that the 
French fought valiantly on this occaſion, and ſun- 
ported the honour of their nation ; but their fleet 
was at length diſperſed, and fourteen large ſhips 
were burnt in the road of La Hogue. 

James, ready to put to ſea, was an eye witneſs ty 
this diſaſter, which affected Lewis with the deepeſ 
concern, as he had the utmoſt reaſon to apprehend 
an invaſion of his dominions. 

Sir John Aſhby and Callemberg having received 
the admiral's orders to ſteer for Havre de Grace, 
with a view to deſtroy the remainder of the French 
fleet, Ruſſel ſailed back to St. Helens, that the da- 
maged ſhips might be refitted and the flcet fur- 
niſhed with freſh ſupplies of proviſion and ammu- 
nition. The bodies of admiral Carter and captain 
Haſtings were interred with great pomp ; medals 
were ſtruck in honour of the action, and thirty 
thouſand pounds diſtributed among the ſailors, 
as proofs vf the queen's approbation of their con- 
duct. 

An expedition was now projected againſt St. Ma- 
loe's, Rochfort and Breſt, and according]y ſeven 
thouſand men were embarked under the command 


of the duke of Leinſter; but through ſome ne- 
glect the whole ſcheme was laid aſide, on a pretence 


of the ſeaſon being too far advanced to carry it ini 
Lewis, therefore, withdrew his forces 
from the coaſt of Normandy, and James returned 
to St. Germain's, deprived of all hopes of effect 
ing his reſtoration to the throne of England. 
The French king was not a little elated by the 
ſucceſs of his arms in the Low. Countries. He 
took Namur, one of the ſtrongeſt forts in Flat: 
ders. Luxemburg, who covered the ſiege, mi 
naged with ſuch ſkill and ability, that William, # 


the head of a numerous army, could neither pa 


the river Mehaigne to attack the enemy which la 
on the other ſide, nor relieve. a place of ſuch im 


' portance : ſo that the citadel being thus left ex: 


poſed to the approaches of the enemy, could not 
long withſtand the violence of their operations 


The two covered ways were taken by aſtault, and 


on the twentieth of May, the governor capi 
lated, | 9 
Luxemburg placed a ſtrong garriſon in d 
mur, pitched his camp in a vety advantagcous ans 
ation between Enghien and Steenkirk. Here 


ye 
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d far uch narrower than was imagined, his army was 
third —_ a neceſſity of dividing, and began to move 
- The . wo columns, on the twenty-fourth of July. 
forced The prince of Wirtemberg began the attack on 
ty fal the right wing of the enemy, at the head of the 
Wy Sir Fngliſh, Daniſh, and Dutch infantry, and was 


fy ported by a conſiderable body of Britiſh horſe 


nferior and foot commanded by lieutenant general Mackay. 
enemy Though the ground was interſected by hedges, 
1g-fide ditches, and narrow defiles, the prince marched 
/ (mall with ſuch diligence, that he vas in a condition to 
is rig begin the battle about two in the afternoon, when 
Rifing te charged the French with ſuch impetuoſity, that 
ved Out they were driven from their poſts, and their whole 
eing at camp was diſordered. Luxemburg, however, put 
led to timſelf at the head of the rallied troops, and made 
ne fig. © furious and deſperate a reſiſtance, that Wirtem- 


:Overed berg, in danger of being over-powered by num- 


e [qua- bers, ſent ſeveral meſſages to count Solmes, de- 
vening, firing a reinforcement, but that officer diſregard- 
ich, ad. ed his requeſt. At length, when the king ſent an 
ding his expreſs order, coinmanding the Count to ſuſtain 
fizht ag the left wing, he made a motion with his horſe, 
ed with which could not act while his infantry kept their 
that the round; and the Britiſh troops with a few Dutch 
nd ſup- nd Danes ſuſtained the heat of the battle. They 
e1r fleet fought with great reſolution, and the event conti- 


wed doubtful, until Boufflers rejoined the French 
my with a great body of Dragoons, which turned 


ge ſhip 


itneſs to the fortune of the day. 
> Ccepeſt The ear] of Angus, general Mackay, and about 


-prehend WW three thouſand officers and ſoldiers of the allied 
amy, were left dead on the ſpot; a like number 
vas wounded or taken, with many colours and 
ſtandards, and ſeveral pieces of cannon. The 
French reaped no ſolid advantage from their vic- 
tory, which coſt them about three thouſand men, 
with many officers of diſtinctiog. King William 


retired to his camp. and notwithſtanding all his 


received 
e Grace, 
> French 
t the da- 
fleet fur. 


d ammu- 


d captam ¶misfortuncs, his genius and courage rendered him 
; medals a formidable enemy to the French. 

nd thirty The elector of Bavaria having been appointed 
e ſailors, commander in chief, William embarked for Eng- 


their con- and on the fifteenth of October, and the parlia- 


ment meeting on the fourth of November, his ma- 


ſt St. M. ty in his ſpeech to both houſes, thanked them for 

gly -_ their laſt ſupplies, congratulated them upon the 

_— nctory obtained by ſea; condoled with them on the 
ome ne- 


bad ſucceſs of the campaign by land, repreſented the 


a bn power of the French, and the neceſſity of main- 
ury rn ina great armament to oppoſe it, and demand- 
his tor Uubtdies equal to the occaſion. He intimated a 
s returned 


eſgn of making a deſcent up France; and declared 
at the happineſs. of his people was his ſole aim, 


| of effect · 


and. 


ted by the mom he would again willingly expoſe his 
tries. 1 A ſtrong party under the direction of the earl of 
: in 1 alborough, was formed in the upper houſe, who 
* en an enquiry into the commitment of the 
ny bl rs that had been lately ſent to the Tower. 
| 


dey voted that the judges and thoſe who had in 
ar cuſtody priſoners accuſed of treaſon, ought 
d conform to the act of Habeas Corpus, and ad- 
lit then; to bail, unleſs it was declared on oath 


r which la 
f ſuch im 
15 left ex 


uld not N 
mie * were two witneſſes againſt them, which 
op uld not yet be produced. But the king prevent- 


Cault, a7 the conſequences of this affair, by ordering the 


107 capi en to be diſcharged. After another warm 
on in Ne ate, a formal entry was made in the journals, 
1 Fans, that the houſe being informed of his 
| 5 5 $ having given orders for diſcharging the 
1 ben un under bail in the King's-bench, the debate 
p . that matter had ceaſed. The reſentment of 
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the peers being thus allayed, they proceeded to 
take his majeſty's ſpeech into conſideration, and a 
bill for regulating trials in caſes of high treaſon was 
voted by the commons. They then preſented ad- 
dreſſes to the king and queen, congratulating them 
upon their deliverance from the wiles of their open 
and ſecret enemies, and aſſuring them that they 
would ſupport government with their belt advice 
and aſſiſtance. But previous to their voting any 
ſupplies; the commons inſiſted upon peruſing the 
treaties, public accompts and eſtimates, that they 
might be in a condition to adviſe as well as aſſiſt 
his majeſty. Some members exclaimed loudly a- 
gainſt partiality to foreign generals; an'! particularly 
inſiſted on the miſconduct of count Solmes, and 
his late behaviour in the battle of Steenkirk. After 
ſome warm altercation; they reſolved, that his 
majeſty ſhould be petitioned, to beſtow the chief 
command of the Engliſh forces upon an Engliſh= 
man, and to fill ſuch vacancies as ſhould happen 
among the general officers, with ſuch only as were 
natives of his dominions. They then voted two 
millions, to pay the ſubſidies to the electors of Ha- 
nover and Saxony, to defray the expences of the 
continental war, and for the ſubliſtence of the land 
forces | | 

A. D. 1693. On the fourteenth of March, the 
king put an end to the ſeſſion of parliament by a 
ſpeech from the throne, and having ſettled the do- 
meſtic affairs of the nation, embarked in a few days 
for Holland, where he arrived on the third of April. 
The war in Flanders was now carried on with great 
vigour. Luxemburg being informed of the great 
inferiority of the allied army, reſolved to attack 
them in their camp, or at leaſt to fall upon their 
rear, ſhould they retreat at His approach. With 
this view he made a motion towards Liege, as if he 
intended to. inveſt that place, and encamped at 
Heiliſneim, abort ſeven leagues from the allied 
ariny, 

On the twenty ninth of July he began his march 
in tour columns and paſſed the Sare without oppo- 
fition. King William at firſt imagined that this 
motion was a feint to cover the deſign upon Liege, 
but- hearing that the whole French army was ad- 
vancing againſt him, he reſolved to Keep his 
cround, and immediately drew up his forces in 
order of battle. But his diſpoſition appeared to 
Luxemburg ſo erroneous, that he exclaimed “ Now 
| believe that Waldeck is dead,” alluding to that 
general's known ſagacity in chuſing his ground for 
an engagement. 

The French appeared on the high ground early 
the next morning, and ſoon after deſcended in 


great order into the plain, though the cannon of 


the allied army played on them very furiouſly. 
About eight in the morning they attacked the vil- 
lages of Lare and Neer-Winden with great fury, 
and twice made themſelves maſter of theſe poſts, 
from whence they were as often repulied, At 
length, the allies maintained their ground; and 


| brigadier Churchill took the duke of Berwick pri- 
| ſoner. 


The battle now increaſed and continued till near 
ſun-ſet, when Luxemburg attacking the con- 
federates at Landen, many of them were ſlain, and 
the reſt compelled to retreat into the open plain. 
William who had ſignalized his valour during the 
fearing all would be loſt, drew off his amy, 
and retreated in as good order as ſo pieſſing 
a ſituation would admit. The French, however, 
ſuſtained ſuch loſs in the engagement, thar 
they either were not able, or did not think it 

5 L | prudent, 
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5 to purſue the confederates. The duke of 

rmond was wounded in ſeveral places and taken 
priſoner, and the count of Solmes was mortally 
wounded. | 

Nothing remarkable happened during the re- 
mainder of this campaign, except the reduction 
of Charleroy, which, after being inveſted twenty-ſix 
days, ſurrendered on honourable terms. 

The ſame ill fortune attended the Engliſh by ſea 
this year, as the allies by land. Preparations had 
beeri made by the admiralty to protect commerce, 
and deſtroy the corſairs which infeſted the coaits, 
A fleet was fitted out to intercept the enemy's mer- 
chantmen in their outward bound paſſage, but 
they had failed before it could put to ſea. 


It having been intended to make a deſcent upon || tit 


Breſt, the fleet aſſembled at St. Helen's about the 


middle of May; but this deſign being laid aſide, it | 


was expected, that on the junction of the Dutch 
and Englſh fleets, ſomething of importance would 
be attempted; but the admirals were divided in 
opinion, nor did their orders warrant their execut- 
ing any ſcheme of conſequence. It was at length 
determined that Sir George Rooke ſhould convoy 
the trade bound to the Mediterranean, but through 
unforcſeen accidents the deſign failed, for they 
were ſurprized by a fuperior force of the enemy, 


and being overpowered by numbers, were obliged to 


ſubmit, after ſullaining the lofs of nine and twenty 
merchantmen and an Engliſh man of war. The 
reſult was, the admiral bore away for the Madeiras, 
where, having ſupplied himſelf with wood, water, 
and other neceffaries, he made for Ireland, and 


arrived at Cork with about fifty fail, including ſhips | 


of war and trading veſlels. | 
After the engagement, the French admiral ſtood 


away for Cadiz, but not ſucceeding in his at- 
temps on that place, he bombarded Gibraltar, | 


where the merchants ſunk their ſhips, that they 


might not fall into the enemy's hands. They after- | 


wards ſailed along the coalt of Spain, burnt fome 


Englifh and Dutch veſſels at Malaga and Alicant, 
and at laſt returned to Toulon. The diſcontents 
ariſing from this misfortune were greatly increaſed 
by the failure of an expedition to the Welt Indies, 


which was committed to the care of Sir Francis | 
14 


but on the eighteenth he removed from thence, Nef De 


Wheeler. He made an unſucceſsful attempt upon 
the fſlands of Martinico and St. Domingo, and 
after a ſucceſſion of ill fortune, in divers places, 
his defigns being fruſtrated, and the greateſt part 
of his men having died during the voyage, he 
returned with the remains of his ſquadron in a very 
ſhattered condition to Port{mouth, 

The nation in general, in conſequence of fuch 
repeated failures, exclaimed againſt the miniſtry, 
and the marquis of Caermarthen, with the earls of 
Nottingham and Rocheſter, (who poſſeſſed the 
moſt lucrative and important offices of the 


ſtate) were pointed out as the principal de- 
| fummer, empowering the king and queen to f- 


faulters. 6 
France in the midſt of her conqueſts laboured 


under a moſt dreadful famine, which ſwept away 
many thouſands, and reduced the nation to ſuch 
diſtreſs, that Lewis attempted to conclude a ſepa- 
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| quents upon conviction ſhould be brought to con 


Wanheim, while the confederates lay at Rul- 


French army, William's intention of paſſing the 
| river Schelde was totally defeated ; indeed, the only 


was, the return of the Dauphin and the king ol 


| 1694. Book Ny 
command of the fleet was beſtowed upon th. ., 
lant Ruſſel, and the moſt popular meaſures a 
adopted in general. 5 6 5 Were 

On the meeting of parliament the king ;. .. 
ſpeech adverted to the vera loſſes 1 0 lis 
ſuſtained, as well as the miſcarriages of the Een 

DO 


fleet in divers expeditions ; promiſed that qe; 
in- 


dign puniſhment, and requeſted ſuch aſſiſtan 

was eſſential to the ſafety and honour of the " as 
After various debates concerning the cauſes wes, 
pular complaints, and the inveſtigation of 0+ 
points relative both to men and meaſures = 
granted molt liberal ſupplies for the enſuing they 
which were to be raiſed by annuities, and ho Fear 
tion of divers articles of commerce and „ 


A. D. 1694. Sir Francis Wheeler, who 4 
failed in a former expedition, met with a 3 
misfortune on his next appointment. * 
ſent out with a number of ſhips under his ood 
part of which were to be left in a certain Jatirude 
and he was to proceed with the reſt to the Meg; 
terranean, He acted according to order, but on 
his entering the bay of Gibraltar, being overtaken 
by a dreadful tempeſt under a lee ſhiore, mar of 
the ſhips foundered, and among the reu thatof the 
admiral, who, together with his whole Crew, were 
buried in the deep. Thus ended at once the 


tranſactions and life of that unfortunate com. ereC 
mander. of : 
Having fettled the affairs of England, his ma- cil 0 
jeſty embarked at Margate on the fixth of May T 
and on the ſeventh in the evening arrived in Hol- time 
land, where he conſulted with the ſtates general. ſum 
On the third day of June he repaired to Bertherme- = 


abbey near Louvain, the place appointed for the betw 
rendezvous of the army, and wheie he was met by reſe 
the electors of Bavaria and Cologne. In a few ile 
days a numerous army was colleted, and were 
every thing ſeemed to promiſe an active ca-, anc 


paign. N 

On the third day of June the dauphin took the 
command of the French forces, with which Lux- keepe 
emburg had taken poſt between Mons and Mau- WW liane 
beuge, and paſſing the Sambre encamped at Fleury; WM was tc 


Quiri; 


and took up his quarters between St. Tron ad kino”s 


beck. 
Through an unexpected mancœuvre of te amy 


action of importance during this campaign wi 
the reduction of Huy, which, after a ſiege of tn 


days, ſurrendered to the allics; and the reſult of a 


England to their reſpective dominions. | 
A bill paſſed both houſes of parliament thi 


corporate a number of merchants, (who had pie- 
vioully ſubſcribed twelve hundred thouſand pounds, 
as a beginning fund) by the name of the govern? 
and company of the bank of England, under a 


rate peace with ſome of the allics ; but as his de- || proviſo, that, at any time after the firſt of Augul 

mands were {till ſo exorbitant as to afford no proſ- [| 1765, upon a year's notice, and the repayment 0 

pect of a juſt and honourable peace, his offers were ||} the capital, the ſaid corporation ſhould ceale 40 
determine. 


rejected. 

William returned to England the latter end of The king, according to cuſtom in opening t go07 
October, when his firſt care was that of ſilencing [| ſeſſion of parliament, repreſented the neceſlitj © and W 
the public murmur, by changing his. miniftry. [| ſuch ſupplies as would enable him to proſecute th ad con 
Nottingham was diſmiſſed, and ſucceeded as ſecre- || war with vigour. They were granted wie lte old; 
tary of ſtate by the earl of Shrewſbury. The || oppoſition, Be ths os web unmindſVR of fate 

| | 
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«hat they · deemed conducive to the true intereſt of || thirty ſquadrons of horſe, was encamped at Zellichs 


che nation, inſiſted on the triennial bill; to which | and Ham; under the command of the elector of 
tis majeſty from motives of preſent expediency, || Bavaria, who was aſſiſted by many experienced of- 


ay, 
gal. 
were 


\ hi ve the royal aſſent. It exacted that a new par- ficers, at the head of whom were the duke of Hol- 

hat went ſhould be held every third year, at the ex- || ſtein-Plon, and the earl of Athlone. 

gliſt ation of which, the king was obliged to iſſue || After the neceſſary diſpoſitions were made, the | 
elin- yrits for another. king directed the baron Heyden, and the earl of 


During theſe tranſactions, Dr. John Tillotſon; || Athlone to aſſiſt in the reduction of Namur. The 


vu rchbiſhop of Canterbury, paid the debt of nature. || plan of the ſiege being laid; the trenches were ope- 


Ce as 


ation Few prelates conduced more by their lives or || ned on the eleventh of July, and next day the bat- | 
f po- writings to the intereſt of rea] religion. I his || teries began to play with incredible fury. On the 
15 venerable metropolitan eminently exemplified as || eighteenth, five battalions of Scotch and Dutch aſ- 
6 a chriſtian, thoſe virtues he ſo forcibly recommen- || ſaulted the enemy's advanced works on the coun- 
r Year, ed as a divine. terſcarp, They were ſuſtained by ſix Engliſh bat- 


- Laxas 


Soon after died queen Mary in the thirty-third || talions, while major Saliſch, with eight foreign 
Onve- 


r of her age, and the ſixth of her reign. || regiments, and nine thouſand pioneers; advanced 
Mary upon the whole was an amiable character. || on the left. The conteſt was delperate and bloody, 


o had la her perſon ſhe was graceful and commanding, the enemy maintaining their ground for two hours 
noulat while the complacency and mildneſs of her aſpect with undaunted reſolution; but they wete at laſt | 
Ie was tempered the awfulneſs of majeſty, and the affabi- repulſed, and purſued to the very gates of the town; | 
onvoy lity of her diſpoſition encouraged the moſt timid || The king was ſo charmed with the gallantry of the | 
titude, to approach her. Her treatment both of her fa- || Britiſh troops, that laying his hand on the elector . 
Medi. ther and ſiſter may be deemed blameable; but theſe || of Bavaria's ſhoulder, he exclaimed with great tran- 
but on defects will be counterpoized when placed in the ſport, © See my brave Engliſh,” | 
ertaken balance with her exalted virtues. The ſiege was carried on with the utmoſt vigour 
many of The king cordially regretted the loſs of his || on the part of the aſſailants; while the place was 
it of the royal conſort, who, both in public and domeſtic defended with the moſt heroic bravery by the gar- 
W, were life, had been an ornament to her eminent ſtation. || riſon. | 
nce the Her ſtatue, together with that of the king, was At length the beſieged were ſummoned to ſur- | 


& com- erected in the Royal Exchange, in conſequence 


render, but neglecting to give an immediate an- 
of a reſolution of the court of common coun- 


ſwer, it was determined to proceed to a general aſ- 


his ma- cil of London. ſault according to the plan previouſly laid down by 
of May, The king, as well as the queen, had been ſome the king. The confederates procured and main- 
in Hol- time on ill terms with the princeſs Anne their pre- || tained a lodgement near a mile long by this at- 
general. ſumptive heir; but on the demiſe of the latter, the tempt, though it did not ſucceed to their wiſhes; 
rtherme- earl of Sunderland effected a kind of reconciliation On this occaſion the elector of Bavaria ſi gnalized 
d for the between his majeſty and the princeſs. She was || his valour, but he acquired fame at the expence 
$ met by preſented with great part of her ſiſter's jewels, and of the lives of many brave ſoldiers, who nobly fell 
in a ſew WW aligned a reſidence in St. James's palace; but theſe || in the heat of action. FL 

ed, and WW were rather formal tokens of civility than real in- The garriſon had indeed made a moſt gallant re- 


we cam. ef efteem:; ſiſtance, till at length reduced from near twenty to 


A. D. 1695. The affairs of the continent re- || ſix thouſand men; and mareſchal BouMers who 
quiring his majeſty's perſonal attendance, the lord || commanded, being cut off from all hopes of relief; 
keeper at the royal command prorogued the par- was under a neceſſity of ſurrendering, and the 


took the 
aich Lux- 


and Mau- lament ; and the king nominated the regency that || capitulation was ſigned on the ſecond of Sep- 
at Fleury; to act in his abſence. But as both the princeſs || tember. 

n thence, of Denmark and her huſband were excluded, the According to articles the French garriſon march- 
Tron and 


king's diſpoſition towards them was plain and evi- ed out on the fifth, when William cauſed mareſ- 

dent, chal Boufflers to be arreſted by way of repriſal 
This campaign was glorious to the allies, whoſe for the detention of the garriſons of Dixmuyde and 

amy being ſuperior to that of the French, Wil- Deynſe, contrary to cartel: but on the reſtoration 

lam determined to ſtrike ſome blow of importance. || of thoſe places, he was ſet at liberty. 

The greatgeneral Luxemburg died the preceeding The king now reſigned the command to the 

winter, and was ſucceeded by the mareſchal Ville- | elector of Bavaria, and retired to St. Loo, his uſual 


y at Rol- 


aſüng the 
d, the only 


. 


e len 
iege Ol 


4 
re Of Kuß y. On the third of July, William inveſted the || receſs; ſoon after which both armies went into ; 

relult oli of Namur, the garriſon of which conſiſted || winter quarters, 

the king e near twenty thouſand men, and the fortifica- 


| Notwithſtanding the great ſtrength of the 
ns had received ſuch additional repairs that it || Engliſh at fea, the enemy's privateers found 


ament tus deemed impregnable. means to ſlip out of their ports and capture a num- 


cen to n. Concious of their inferiority the French thought || ber of merchantmen. Through the neglect of the 
o had pie Proper to ſecure their late conqueſts, by a new line marquis of Caermartheh, who was ſtationed off 
ind pounds drawn between the Lys and the Schelde, and made Scilly, the Barbadoes homeward bound fleet fell a 
e c0vcrn0 WUſoſition for covering Dunkirk, Ypres, Tournay, || prey to the French corſairs, as did five ſail of In- 
d, under k nd Namur, ſome of which they apprehended || diamen, valued at a million ſterling. 
| of i mm be attacked by the allies. Mean while the On the tenth of October the king arrived from 
aymeh 


- ederates formed two great armies in the Ne- Holland, and was hailed on his return with the 


| ceale 4 Tak the firſt, compoſed of ſeventy battalions || triumphant acclamations of his Engliſh ſubjects, 


4 N vot, and eighty-two ſquadrons of horſe and With the advice of council, a new parliament was } 
opening fagoons, way encamped at Aerſeele, Canehem, || ſummoned by proclamation to meet on the twenty- | 
necebity ind anterghen, between Theildt and Deynſe, || ſecond of November. William, on his laſt arrival 
wie 5 3 by the king in perſon, aſſiſted by || from the continent, began to aſſume an affability of 
rea very 


old prince of Vaudemont; the other, compoſed || deportment, rather repugnant to the natural re 
ten batralions of foot, and one hundred and || ſerve which had rather created diſguſt than con- 


' Ciliated 


nunindful _ 
* 
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ciliated eſteem. He viſited ſeveral noblemen at 
their country ſeats, honoured the univerſities with 
his preſence, and, by his general behaviour, ſeemed 
to court popularity. 1 - 

The parliament having met according to pro- 
clamation, the commons choſe Foley again for 
their ſpeaker. The king in his firſt ſpeech, ex- 
tolled the valour of the Englith forces; expreſſed 
his concern at being obliged to demand ſuch large 
ſupplies from his people; obſerved that the funds 
had proved very deficient, and the civil liſt was in 
a precarious ſituation; recommended to their com- 
paſſionate regard the miſerable ſtate of the French 
proteſtants; took notice of the bad ſtate of the 
coin; deſired they would form a bill for the encou- 
ragement of ſeamen, and contrive laws for the ad- 
vancement of commerce. He expreſſed his ſatis- 
faction at the choice of repreſentatives, and re- 
commended unanimity and diſpatch, as their ene- 


mies the French were making great preparations to | 


take the field early in the ſpring. 

The commons granted him a ſupply of ſix mil- 
lions, the taxes became enormous, the nation com- 
plained of being aggrieved, yet the miniſttry were 
not leſs laviſh of the public treaſure, This par- 
liament paſſed a celebrated act reſpecting trials for 


high-treaſon. It was enacted, that perſons indicted | 


ſhould receive a copy of their accufation five days 
before the commencement of the trial ; that they 
ſhould be allowed council to plead in their behalf; 
that no 
ſition of two reſpectable witneſſes; that the accu- 
ſed ſhould have a liſt of the witneſſes two days be- 


fore the preparation for trial; and that no accuſa- 
tion ſhould be admitted three years after the com- | 


miſſion of the crime, except in caſe of an actual 
attempt on the life of the king. The peers added 
a clauſe, that a peer ſhould only be judged by the 
whole body of peers. 

The next point agitated was relative to the 
ſtate of the current coin, and it appearing that it 


had been greatly debaſed by fraudulent arts, it was | 


reſolved to proceed to a new coinage, ſo that in 
leſs than two years the filver coin came from the 
Mint the fineſt and moſt beautiful in Europe. 

A. D. 1696. In the beginning of this year 
a conſpiracy was diſcovered againſt the perſon and 
government of king William, in order to reſtore 
the abdicated James. The earl of Ayleſbury, lord 
Montgomery, and ſome other perſons of diftinc- 
rion, were the contrivers of the projet, In the 
beginning of February, the duke of Berwick had 
come privately into England, in order to haften 
the preparations of the conſpirators. While they 
were labouring ro increaſe their party and aſſemble 
forces, James came to Calais with a view to em- 
bark; troops were brought to the lea fide, and an 
officer was advancing with a number of ſhips, 
which were to join a conliderable Rect of tranſports 
already at Dunkirk. 

Sir George Barclay, a native of Scotland, a man 
of urdaunted courage, cautious and circumipect, 


but a furious bigot to the church of Rome, came | 


over in order to effect this horrid deſign. He im- 
parted the ſecret to the conſpirators aſſembled, 
when, after various conſultations, they reſolved to 
attack the king on his return from Richmond, where 
he uſually hunted on Saturdays, and the ſcene of 
the intended tragedy was a lane between Brentford 
and Turnham-green, But the plot was diſcovered 
by captain Fiſher, Pendergraſs an Iriſh officer, and 
La Rue, a Frenchman. The two former gave 


their information to the earl of Portland, the laſt 
2 


erſon ſhould be accuſed but on the depo- | 
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and with this view, ſent an ambaſſador to t- 
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Book xx. 
to brigadier Leviſon. The king was at firſt ,, 
tremely backward in believing the plot; but 10 
ing it confirmed by ſo many witneſſes, he admir. 
ted Pendergraſs into his preſence, and Perfuadeg 


him to give a liſt of the aſſaſſins. A proclamatio 
was iſſued for their immediate apprehenſion; in 8 
ſequence of which moſt of them were ſecured but 
Barclay found means to eſcape. ; 
Meaſures were immediately taken to diſpel the 
tempeſt: admiral Ruſſel failed to the coat of 
France; the enemy retired at his ſudden Appear. 
ance, and James, diſconcerted in his projects, te. 
turned in defpair to St. Germains — The two houſe 
of parliament being acquainted with the conſjirac 
by the king himſelf zealouſly formed an aſſociatio 
for his defence, engaging to ſupport his govern. 
ment, and to revenge all attempts againſt his per- 
ſon: the king aſſured them he would be always ready 


at the hazard of his life to reſiſt all thoſe who thoyly g 
endeavour to overturn the laws, religion and l. F 
berties of the kingdom. ſe 
The methods of raiſing the ſupplies was the next ” 
bufineſs of the parliament. A new bank was eſa. kl 
bliſhed, commonly called the Land-bank, be. 
| cauſe founded upon land- ſecurities. This ſcheme * 
was generally believed to be intended to ruin the 
bank of England. The company of the latter oc 
petitioned againſt the bill, and were heard by their pil 
| counſel ; but their repreſentation had no effect; on 
and the bill, having paſſed both houles, at laſt re. * 
| ceived the royal aſſent. On the twenty-ſeventh of ! 
April the king cloſed the ſeſſion with a ſhort but N 
gracious ſpeech, and the parliament was proroguet 1 : 
to the ſixteenth of June. During this ſeſſion, Pen- "7 
dergraſs, Porter, and others gave evidence againſt Bal 
ſeveral of the conſpirators, who were accordingly o 
executed, half 
The confederates, incenſed at the French as a: r 
bettors of the conſpiracy againſt the perſon and g- ine 
vernment of king William, were determined on-. ce 
venge. Lewis had eſtabliſned a vaſt magazine at hs | 
Givet, with a view of ſtriking ſome ſtroke of im- no: 
portance early in the campaign, while the allies Ac 
ſhould be weakened by the abſence of the Pritilh oper: 
troops. Upon this magazine the confederates de. iam 
' termined to wreak their vengeance, and with this of pe 
view, the earl of Athlone, and lieutenant-general I 
Cochorn, ſet out from Namur with forty ſquadron. : 
thirty battalions, fifteen pieces of cannon, and lull 
mortars. . Athlone, with part of his body, invelted they 
Dinant, while Cochorn with the remainder, a the 
vanced to Givet, He forthwith began to boil: be fur 
bard the town, which in three hours was on ir tered | 
and by four in the afternoon wholly deſtroyed, vin. re. 
the great magazine it contained, ety 
On the fifth of May the king embarked for Hol Way ſo 
land, having appointed a regency previous to p Patch, 
departure. The French had taken the field ca The 
in the ſpring, but no enterprize of importance * rels, t 


attemptcd in the courſe of this campaign. Lal 


was obliged to act on the defenſive, while the aw 
plans of William were defeated by want of moo 
All the funds of this year proved defective, ry 
land bank failed, having affected the credit o. f 
former bank, without producing any one 800 
eflect. g bs 4 
Lewis now thought ſeriouſly of making 3 * 
C 
general; but the Dutch refuled, to encer 0 | 
conterences on the ſubject, until they had oo J 
the conſent of the allies. The French king n 
fore, in order to expedite this negotiation, * 
ollenſive meaſures in Catalonia, where his 87 
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ex. the duke de Vendome, attacked and worſted the | 


find eaniards in their camp near Oſtalric, but he. was | 
Imit. r ed to retreat, after vefy.ftrenuous efforts a- 
laded "inſt their intrenchments, and the action was not 
ation cifive. | , 4-5 Wr 5 18 55 4 

* Before any treaty could be ſet on foot, the duke 
1, but Savoy made a ſeperate truce with France. Wil- 
2 though much chagrined at the information, 


el the 4fembled his anger, and liſtened to/ the miniſter 
alt of «ichout the leaſt apparent emotion. One of the 
To conditions of this treaty imported, "that within a 
S, te- 


limited time; the allies ſhould evacuate/the duke's 
houſes gominions, otherwiſe they ſhould be expelled by 
puracy the joint forces of France and Savoy. They of- 
clation ſered a neutrality to the confederates, but this be- 
overn. ing rejected, the contracting powers reſolved to 
113 per. attack the Milaneſe. Accordingly, when the 
Sready truce expired, the duke, as generaliſſimo of the 
thould French king, entered that duchy, and inveſted Va- 
and l Jencia, ſo that in one campaign, he commanded 
wo contending armies, A meſſenger from the 
king of. Spain, who conſented to accept of a neu- 
ality for Italy, arrived when the garriſon -of Va- 
lencia was reduced to the utmoſt extremity. -* 


he next 
$ elta« 


% be« 


ſcheme The allies gained little advantages by land this 
OE * year, but Lord Berkeley, who commanded the fleet, 
ie latter 


pillaged and burned the villages on the iſlands of 
Guoy, Horeal, and Heydic; made prizes of about 
twenty veſſels, and bombarded St, Martin's on the 
iſle of Rees. | 

Soon after, rear admiral Bembow was ſent with 
a ſmall ſquadron to block up Du Bart in the har- 
bour of Dunkirk ; but that bold adventurer found 
means to eſcape in a fog, and ſailing towards the 
Baltic, fell in with the Dutch fleet, under convoy 
of ſix frigates, 


by their 
effect; 
t laſt re- 
veith of 
hort but 
orogued 
on, Pen- 
e againſt 


:ordingly 


nch as 2. 
1 and go- 
ved on te- 
gazine a 
de of im- 
the allies 
he British 
lerates de- 
with this 


Ine, he was obliged to part with all his prizes ex- 
cept fifteen, which he carried into Dunkirk, hav- 
ng burnt four of the frigates and turned the other 
two adrift, | | 


of parliament, In the courſe of his ſpeech he ob- 


nt-genera krved, that propoſals had been made for a nego- 
(qua0r00Wtition, but that the beſt way of treating with 
n, anc France, would be ſword in hand; that he hoped 
ys wy they would quickly raiſe ſupplies for the ſervice 
nder dhe enſuing year; that the civil liſt could not 


1 10 bom: 
as on file 


te ſupported without their aſſiſtance; that he flat- 
ered himſelf they would contrive ſome means for 
the recovery of the national credit; and that the 
110 lfety and welfare of the kingdom could be no 
ed "wy , 4 I well ſecured as by their unanimity and diſ- 
10UsS Ach. . a | 
field carl The commons affured his majeſty in a loyal ad- 
ortance Wh ireſs, that they would ſupport his perſon and go- 
. 16" enment againſt all enemies foreign or domeſtic. 
ey then deliberated upon the - eſtimates, and 
Qearſully granted upwards of ſix millions for the 
rice of the enſuing year. They paſſed a bill 
Or remedying the ill ſtate of the gold coin, and 
mother explaining an act of the preceding ſeſſion, 
fer laying duties On low wines, and ſpirits of the 
5 extraction. In order to raiſe the ſupplies of 
* Year, they reſolved to tax all perſons according 
the value of their real and perſonal eſtates, their 
* upon land and in trade, or their income by 
ſuces, penſions, and profeſſions. A duty of one 
um per week for one year was levied upon all 
ons not receiving alms. © Not one perſon able 
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to bear any part of the expence was excuſed,, on 
| this occaſion, from contributing to the exigencies 
of the ſtate. | 


The bank of England having been found af 
ſingular ſervice. to government, the commons 
oted another million to be raiſcd by hew ſub- 
eriptions; in order to ſupport its credit. 

The caſe of Sir John Fenwick was now brought 
into the lower houſe, where, though his guilt was 
rendered manifeſt, he could not be convicted by 
common law as one poſitive evidence only ap- 
peared againſt him. A bill of attainder, however; 
after the moſt violent debates, paſſed both houſes ; 
and Fenwick was executed on 'T ower-hill. 

He acknowledged his attachment to king James, 
but called heaven to witneſs; in his expiring mo- 
ments, that he never harboured a deſign againſt 
the life of king William. On cloſing the ſeſſion 
of - parliament the ſixteenth of April, his majeſty 
thanked them. for the liberal ſupplies they had 
granted him, and expreſſed his ſatisfaction with 
the meaſures they had taken for the retrieval of the 
public credit. 

A. D. 1697—8. On the 26th of April the 


Theſe he took, together with | 
half the trading veſſels ; but meeting with the out- 
mrd bound fleet, convoyed by thirteen ſhips of the 


As the ſeaſon was now far advanced the hoſtile 
operations of this year were concluded, and Wil- 
lam embarked for England to open the ſeſſions, 


| king embarked for Holland, in order to direct the 
negotiations for a general peace, the preliminaries 
of which were to the following effect: that the 
treaties of Weſtphalia, and Nimeguen, ſhould be 
the baſis of the preſent negotiation ; that Strat 
burgh ſhould be reſtored to the emperor, and 
Luxembourgh to the Spaniards, together with 
Mons, Charleroy, and all the places taken by the 
French in Catalonia, ſince the treaty of Nime- 
| guen; that Dinant ſhould be ceded to the biſhop 
| of Liege, and all re-unions ſince the treaty of 
| Nimeguen be made void; that Lorraine ſhould be 
reſtored according to the conditions of that treaty 
and that Lewis ſhould acknowledge the prince of 
| Orange king of Great Britain without the leaſt re- 
ſtriction, or reſervation. 

After ſome little altercation concerning the 
place for holding the general congreſs, the nego- 
tiations were agreed to be opened at a village 
called Ryſwick, a few miles diſtant from the Hague. 
The conferences began on the twenty-ninth of 
April, and were nearly being interrupted by the 
death of Charles XI. of Sweden; but as his ſuc- 
ceſſor was a minor, the parties reſolved to proſe- 
cute the buſineſs, and the plenipotentiary appoint- 
ed in behalf of the court of Sweden continued 
in his office, The taking of Barcelona by the 
duke of Vendome, and the loſs ſuſtained by the 
Spaniards in America, haſtened the concluſion of 
the treaty, ſo far at leaſt as it concerned their par- 
ticular nation. 

Several articles were objected to by the imperial 
plenipotentiary, which protracted the negotiation ; 
however, it was at length reſolved, that the treaty 
between England, Holland, Spain, and France 
ſhould be ſigned on the 20th of September, even 
though the emperor ſhould not concur. But from 
prudential maxims, he was induced to accede and 
ſign, and his example was followed by all the 
princes of the empire. The treaty between Eng- 
land and France imported, that Lewis ſhould not 
diſturb or diſquiet the king of Great Britain in the 
poſſeſſion of his crown or government, aſſiſt his 
enemies, nor favour conſpiracies againſt his per- 
ſon ; that a free commerce ſhould be rellored be- 
tween the two kingdoms; that commiſſioners 
ſhould be appointed to meet at London, to deter- 


mine the pretenſions of each crown to Hudſon's 
| bay, taken by the French during the late peace, 
M 
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and retaken by the Engliſh in the courſe of the war; 
and to fix the limits of places td be reſtored, as 
well as the proportion of exchanges to be made; 
that in caſe of a freſh wat, fix months fhould be al- 
lowed to the ſubjects of each crown for removing 
their effects; that the ſeparate article of the treaty 


of N ors relating to the F of | 


Orange, ſhould be fully executed ; and that in 
three weeks after the day of figning the agreement, 
the ratifications ſhould be exchanged. 

William, havihg thas firmly eſtabliſhed himſelf 
on the throne, returned to England, and was re- 
ceived in London amidſt the acclamations of the 
people. On the meeting of parliament, he men- 
tioned among other things in his ſpeech, the 
expediency of a ſtanding army, a circumſtance | 
by no means agreeable to the commons, fome 
of the meinbers of which gave it as their opinion 
that it tended to introduce deſpotiſm. When the 
queſtion came regularly before the honſe, it was 
carried in the negative ; however,to campenſate for 
this deciſion, in oppoſition to the king's opinion, | 
they voted the ſum of ſeven hundred thoufand | 
pounds per annum for the ſupport of the civil liſt, } 
diſtinct from all other fervices, to be paid his ma- 
jeſty during life; an indulgence he had often re- 
queſted, but could never before obtain. | 

The petition of the governor and inhabitants of | 
Londonderry in Ireland now came before the Eng- 
tiſh parliament. They ſolicited fach indemnifica- 
tion for the loſſes ſuſtained by the ſiege of that 


tt. tha ad 


» 


the deliberation of the regency, though it ſeems 


The chief articles of the partition treaty wers 


| of Guipuſcoa, with all the ſhips, veſſels, aud 
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which the ſtanding army was limited to ten thou. 
ſand. He alledgech that the apptehenſion of (54g, 
troubles, which might ariſe at the death of his ca. 
tholie majeſty induced him to tranſgreſs this lim;. 
| tation, and hoped that the new parliament would 
be more favourable. Bur they proved as aycrle tg 
this meaſure as the former had done. 

| The French miniſter having, by order of tj; 
' maſter attended king William at his palace near 
the Hague to negotiate. the treaty. of the Sp,iq; 
fucceſſion, the particulars. were tranfinitted. to the 
earl of Portland, and, at the requeſt of the ging 
communicated 'by | him to the ſecretaries of fare 
who, by letter, ſignified to his majeſty the iſſye ct 


they had ſigned the firſt partition before the letter 
reached Holland. 


| the follwing ; that in caſe the king of Spain ſhowy 
die without iſſue, the kingdom of Naples and Si. 
cily, with the places depending on the Spaniſh mo- 
narchy, and ſituated on the coaſt of Tuſcany, or 
the adjacent iſlands, the marquiſate of Final, the 
province of Guipuſcoa, all places on the ſide of the 
Pyrenees, or the other mountains of Navarte, 
Alva, or Biſcay, on the other fade of the province 


ſtores, ſhould devolve upon the dauphin, in con. 
ſideration of his right to the crown of Spain, 
which, with all its other dependencies, ſhould de- 
ſcend to the electoral prince of Bavaria, under the 


place, which they had ſo gallantly defended, as 
might ſeem meet to the members in general. It 
was recommended by the commons to the conſide- 
ration of his majeſty, who engaged to attend to it, 
but the petitioners obtained no immediate relief. 

A reſident of Dublin havrng aſſerted in a pamph- 
let the independence of the Iriſh parliament on | 
that of England, a committee was appointed to en- 
quire into the nature and tendency of this per- 
formance. It being reſolved, that the book tended 
to leſſen the dependence of Ireland upon England, | 
an addreſs was preſented to his majeſty, befeech- 
ing him to give effectual orders for preventing any 
fuch encroachments for the future, as well as dif- 
countenancing thoſe who had been guilty of ſuch 
pernicious attempts. His majeſty promiſed his 
compliance, 

A ſociety for the reformation of manners was 
now begun, under the king's immediate protec- 
tion. Confiderable collections were made for 
maintaining elergymen to read prayers at certain 
hours 1n places of public worſhip, and adminiſter 
the ſacrament every Sunday. | 

William prorogued the parliament on the third 
day of July, thanking them in a ſhort ſpeech for 
the many teſtimonies of their favour he had re- 
ceived, and, in two days after the prorogation, it 
was diſſolved. h 

Advice having been received in England, that 
the death of Charles II. of Spain was daily ex- 
pected, William, under pretenee of retiring from 
public buſineſs, embarked for Holland; but his 
real intention was to ſound the French king as to 
the ſucceſſion to the throne of Spain. He had ap- 
pointed a regency to govern the kingdom in his 
abſerce; and, as one of the number, nominated 
the carl of Marlborough, who had regained his 
favour, and been appointed governor to the duke 
of Gloucefter. His majeſty at his departure left 
ſealed orders with the miniftry, directing, that ſix- 
teen thouſand men ſhould be retained in the ſervice, 


; 


A 


— 


his other heir ſhould ſucceed him in theſe domi- 


the mutual confidence between king an 


guardianſhip of his father; that the dutchy of 
Milan ſhould be ſettled on the emperor's ſecond 
ſon the archduke Charles; that this tseaty ſhould 
be communicated to the emperor, and the ele 
of Bavaria, by the king of England, and the 
ſtates general; that in cafe the elector of Bavaria 
ſhould die before his father, then the clector and 


nions; and ſhould the archduke reject the dutchy 

of Milan, they agreed it ſhould be ſequeſtered, 
and governed by the prince of Vaudemont. 

Lewis, perſuaded that he ſhould never be able 

to — his defigns upon Spain, while the 

king of England had it in his power to form 

confederacy againſt him, determined to amuſe that 
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prince with a treaty in which he ſhould ſeem to 20 
as umpire in the concerns of Europe. The pu txt} 
ſucceeded, and kept William in the dark as to h ſea a 
real intention. 2 F tions 
When his majeſty arrived from the continent ie * 
ſound new mortifications from the parliament he and 
had lately ordered to be ſummoned. Inſtead d them 
ten thouſand men, the number fixed by the Jai niſh 1 
parliament, and to which he had given the res n 
aſſent, he had kept on foot ſixteen thouſand. I migh 
commons, in token of their diſapprobation of thi theſe 
meaſure, reduced the troops in pay to ſeven thon « on] 
ſand, and obliged the king to diſmiſs his DU « 64 
guards, of, whoſe zeal and attachment he had in «7th, 


ſtances of the fulleſt aſſurance. His remonſtrance 


on this ſubjeR , had no effect. They remiade 
him. of his promiſe to diſmiſs all his w_ 
troops, and gave him to underſtand that the hap 


$beſ# f depended 0l 
pineſs and welfare of the kingdom dep G people 


and that this confidence demanded that he ſhoul 


entruſt to his ſubjects the care of his ſacred pet 
ſon. The king complied, though with wy 4 
luctance, and paſſed the bill according to wb 
fire of his faithful commons, who imme”. 


| preſented an addreſs, in which they thanked 


notwithſtanding the yote of the commons, by | 


for this freſh mark of his royal goodnels, N * 


* 
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iy aſſured him, that they would defend his 
a and government at the hazard of their lives 
I fortunes: They then voted fifteen thouſand 
en and a proportionable fleet for the ſecurity 
2 kingdom; and granted one million four hun- 
of * eighty four thouſand pounds for the ſer- 
dre f_the year; to be raiſed by a tax of. three 


XIV, 
v thous 
ff freſk 
his ca. 
15 limi. 
t would 
verle to 


of il | in the pound upon lands, perſonal eſtates, 
| D >: : 

Spalt * Notwithſtanding the late appear- 

d to the ance of affection and zeal that ſubſiſted between 


nd parliament, as inſtanced in their mu- 

tual com liance with the requeſts of each other, 

his majeſty, from ſome private diſguſt, came to the 

touſe on the 4th of June, prorogued the parlia- 
ent, and ſoon after embarked for Holland. 

* very powerful party of malecontents prevailed 

at this time in Scotland. The Scots had formed 


„e king, 
of ſtate, 
iſſue of 
t ſcems 
ne letter 


the king a 


a * 0 : .. . 

* a trading COMPANY, which, animated by the ſame 
and Si- roſpe&t of gain that had tranſported ſo many Eu- 
n1ſh mo- ropeans into a new world eſtabliſhed, at a gre t ex- 


nce, a colony on the iſthmus of Darien, between 


cany, ; 
any, or North and South America, to which they gave the 


inal, the 


de of the e of Caledonia. The S aniards exclaimed that 
Navarre, fich proceedings were ift Lott of the laſt treaty, 
province ind the Engliſh that they would ruin their com- 
els, and merce. William, therefore, ſent orders to the 


Engliſh governors, forbidding all intercourſe with 
the new colony, ſo that the Scots, diſappointed by 
theſe means in their hopes and expectations of ac- 
viring wealth, as well as reduced to the neceſlity 
of ſubmitting to the Spaniards, breathed nothing 
but fury againſt king William, as the author of 


in con- 
f Spain, 
10uld de- 
under the 


lutchy of 


s ſecond 


ty ſhould that deſtruction which inevitably reſulted from his 
1e electot partial and illiberal conduct. Their parliament 
and the adopted the ſenſe of the nation. All threatened a 
f Bavaria revolt, and it was only by time, addreſs, and flat- 
ector and tering promiſes, that the king prevented the moſt 
eſe domi. fatal conſequences. ; 
ie dutch Nothing of importance tranſpired relative to the 
queſtered, WW partition treaty, nor did any event of moment 
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r be able 
while the 
to forma 


that having ſettled the particular buſineſs of the 
States-general, he embarked for England, whither 
he arrived on the ſixteenth of October. The par- 


muſe that lament meeting about the middle of November, 
em to 20 the king, in his ſpeech to both houſes, adviſed a 
The plan WW further proviſion for the ſafety of the kingdom, by 
& as to I ſea and land, and the repair of ſhips and fortifica- 


tions, exhorted the commons to make good the de- 
ficiencies of the funds, diſcharge the national debr, 
and provide the neceſſary ſupplies. He aſſured 
them of his reſolution to encourage virtue and pu- 
niſh vice, and that he would decline no difficul- 
ties nor dangers where the happineſs of his people 
might be concerned, He then concluded with 
theſe words: *“ Since, therefore, our aims are 
© only for the general good, let us act with con- 
* fidence in one another, which will not fail, with 
© the bleſſing of God, to make me a happy king, 
* and you a great and flouriſhing people. 

The American colonies having ſuffered much 
from piratical depredations, one Kidd, a deſperate 
adventurer, undertook to ſuppreſs them, provided 
be was furniſhed with a ſhip of thirty guns well 
manned. Being thus equipped by voluntary ſub- 
ſcription of ſeveral noblemen and gentlemen, he 
let fail from Plymouth, but inſtead of cruizing on 
the coaſt of America, and apprehending the pĩi- 
ates, he engaged in the fame ſcandalous practices, 
and afterwards arriving on the coaſt of New York, 


ntinent he 


mont. An account was tranſmitted to the Engliſh 
2 


occur during his majeſty's laſt viſit to Holland, ſo 


| 


vas ſeized, together with his men, by lord Bella- | 


| liament to the 23d of 


land, 
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government, and a man of war diſpatched to put 
a ſtop to thoſe infamous proceedings; but being 
driven back by ſtreſs of weather, the deſign was 
fruſtrated; and the deſperadoes ſuffered to proſecute 


their ravages; 


The commons this ſeſſion took into conſidera» 
tion the right of the king to diſpoſe of the for- 
feited eſtates in Ireland, and diſcuſſed the affair in 
ſuch a manner as indicated motives of caprice and 
reſentment rather than juſtice and equity. 

Having framed and paſſed a bill of reſumption, 
they directed an account of the whole tranſaction 
to be publiſhed for their vindication; and reſolved, 
that the procuring or paſſing exorbitant grants by 
any member then of the privy council, or by any 
other that had been a privy counſellor; in this or 
any fotmer reign; to his own uſe and benefit, was 
a high crime and miſdemeanor. As the members 
of the lower houſe were apprehenſive that. this 
bill would be ſtrongly oppoſed by thoſe of the 
upper, they annexed it to the money bill, ſo that 
the one could not be rejected, without defeating 
the other. The lords ptopoſed ' ſome alterations, 
but the conimons refuſed to give theit conſent; and 
— a lift of the privy- council to be laid before 
them. 

The general meaſures of the commons ſeemed 
at this time to have been framed in order to thwart 
thoſe of the king. They enquired into the moſt 
minute circutnſtances of government, rigorouſly 
cenſured the miniſtry; debated on a motion to ad- 
dreſs his majeſty for the diſmiſſion of lord chan- 
cellor Somers, and evinced every principle of dif- 
fidence and diſguſt. William was fo diſpleaſed at 
theſe inſtances of diſaffection, that he could not 
diſſemble his reſentment; and from this circums 
ſtance his enemies employed the moſt inveterate 
malice to blacken his character. | 

In order to perplex and emibarraſs adminiſtration 
with freſh obllacles, the commons determined to 
addreſs his majeſty, that no perſon; who was not a 
native of his dominions, except his royal highneſs 
prince George of Denmark, ſhould be admitted 
into his majeſty's councils in England or Ireland. 
This reſolution was levelled againſt Portland, Al- 
bemarle, and Galway; but to obviate that diſ- 
agreeable buſineſs, his majeſty prorogued the par- 
May. 

A. D. 1700. When the hoſes met according 


to prorogation, à bill was brought into the com- 


mons, purporting that no perſon born after the 
twenty-fifth day of March next enſuing, being a 
papiſt, ſhould be capable of inheriting any title 
of honour or eſtate within the kingdom of Eng- 

rincipality of Wales, or town of Berwick 
upon Eueed and that no papiſt ſhould be capa- 
ble of purchaſing any lands or tenements, either 
in his own, or in the name of any othet perſon in 
truſt for him. But this bill being deſectively framed 
in many inſtances, though it received the royal aſ- 
ſent, never anſwered its original deſign; 

The reſult of the negotiation for a ſecond par- 
titien treaty between the contracting parties on the 
continent was, that in caſe his catholic majeſt 
ſhould die without iſſue, the dauphin ſhould poſ- 
ſeſs, for himſelf and his heirs, the kingdoms of Na- 

les and Sicily, the iſlands ot St. Stephano, Porto, 
ercole, Orbitello, Telamone, Porto Longone, 
Piombino, the marquiſate of Final, the province 
of Guipuſcoa, and the dutchies of Lorraine, and 
Barre; in exchange for which the duke of Lor- 
raine ſhould receive the dutchy of Milan; but 
that the country of Biche ſhould remain in ſo- 
Vereignty 


— —— Le. «Atm. 


the duke of Berry; in default of him and his chil- 


manner, Sir, the king of Spain has made you a 


„ ber only, you are a prince of France. 
* mend to you to love your people, to gain their 
« affection by the lenity of your government, and 


duke was placed next in ſucceſſion to the duke of 


-of Auſtria, The emperor loudly exclaimed againft 
the will, as being more iniquitous than the treaty 


force of arms. 
up to the protection of Lewis, ſenſible that they 
were incapable of defending their own dominions. 


miniſtry. His chief favourite was the earl of Ro- 
cheſter, who was declared lord lieutenant of Ire- 


* 
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vereignty to the prince of Vaudemont z that the 
archduke Charles ſhould inherit the kingdom of 
Spain, and all its dependencies in and out of Eu- 
rope; but in caſe of his dying without iſſue, it 
ſnould devolve to ſome other child of the emperor, 
excepting him who was to ſucceed as emperor or 
king of the Romans; that this monarchy ſhould 
never deſcend to a king of France, or dauphin ; and 
that three months ſhould be allowed for the em- 
peror's conſideration whether he would accede to 
the treaty. 

His majeſty according to annual cuſtom reviſited 
his native country in the month of July, and on the 
nineteenth day of the ſame died the young duke 
of Glouceſter, only ſurviving child of Anne princeſs 
of Denmark. Her death was much lamented by 


the greater part of the Engliſh nation, not only on | 


account of his promiſing talents and affable diſpo- 
fition, but allo as fatal diſputes might happen 
in conſequence of the ſucceſſion being left doubr- 
ful. ; 
The partizans of James conſidered this event as 
favourable to their wifhes, of placing the pretend- 
ed prince of Wales on that throne, which James 
had abdicated. But the proteſtants turned their 


eyes on the princeſs Sophia, electreſs-dowager of | 


Hanover, and grand daughter of James the firſt, as 
neareſt heir in the proteſtant line, after the reſpec- 
tive deſcendants of the king and the princeſs 
Anne, and this lineage afterwards eſtabliſhed the 
right of the houſe of Hanover to the crown of En- 
-gland. 

Soon after his majelly's return from Holland, he 
Teceived intelligence of the death of the king of 
Spain. Charles had in his laſt will declared the 
duke of Anjou, ſecond fon of the dauphin, ſole 
heir to the Spaniſh monarchy. In cafe this prince 
ſhould die without iſſue, or inherit the crown of 
France, he ordered that Spain ſhould devolve to 


dren, to the archduke Charles and his heirs; in fai- 
lure of whom, to the duke of Savoy and his poſterity. 

Lewis who had concerted and executed this politic 
ſcheme, diſplayed great art and fineſſe in bringing it 
to a concluſion. After the will was accepted, by the 
French council, he addreſſed the duke of Anjou in 
the preſence of the Marquis de Rios, in the following 


& king. The grandees demand you, the people 
« with for you, and I give my conſent. Remem- 
I recom- 


« render yourfelf worthy of the throne you are 
© about to aſcend.” The new monarch was con- 
gratulated on his elevation by all the princes of 
the blood ; nevertheleſs, the duke of Orleans and 
his ſon proteſted againſt the will, becauſe the arch- 


Berry, in bar of their right as deſcendants of Anne 


of partion, and threatened to do himſelf juſtice by 
The Spaniards gave themſelves 


William was fired with indignation, at being 
thus egregiouſly duped by the policy of the French 
king, but concealed his reſentment until he ſhould 
have ſounded the opinions of other powers in Eu- 
rope, and feen how far he could rely on his new 
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land. A general chatige was made in the Pp 


teſtam line; and that the death of the late King of 


ly, that for the ſecurity of England, the cities ol 


1 


Oſtend and Nieuport ſhould 


departments of ſtate, but the new mini * 
ſcious that they had not intereſt ſufficient to on 
cure à majority in the parliament, prevailed on th 
King to diſſolve it by proclamation, which * 
accordingly done, and the ſixth of Fehr. * 
was appointed for the meeting of a new parliz 
ment. | g 
A D. 1701. At the meeting, on the day ap. 
pointed, the king in his ſpeech to both houſes, 0b. 
ferved, that the loſs of the duke of Glouceſter had 
rendered it abſolutely neceſſary to make ſome far 
ther proviſion for ſettling the ſucceſſion in the pro- 


Spain had produced ſuch an alteration in the affairz fo 
of ma as required their moſt ſerious deliberz. ſu 
| tion. He then, as ufual, demanded ſupplies for ſh 
the enſuing year; reminded them of the deficien. B 
cies and public debt; recommended to their re. * 
gard the ſtrength of the nation, naval, and milj. t 
tary; exhorted them to unanimity in their proceed. me 
ings, and to employ the poor, by giving all poſſible cla 
encouragement to commerce. dr: 
The commons waited on his majeſty with an ſoo 

| addreſs, in which they aſſured him that they would his 
defend his perſon and government, and take ſuch rel 
effectual meaſures as might beſt conduce to the in. il 
tereſt and ſafety of England, and the preſervation the 
of the proteſtant religion. Py 
The ſtates general, by their ambaſſador, preſent- 71 

ed a memorial to king William, in which they ac. fuſe 
knowledged the duke of Anjou as king of Spain; Eur 
informed him that France had agreed to a negotia- | 
tion, in which they might ſtipulate the neceſſi Wl ©? 
conditions for ſecuring the peace of Europe, and ſub; 
that they were firmly reſolved to do nothing beet 
without the concurrence of his majeſty and the 2781 
other allies; the commons alſo deſired permiſſion 2 
to inſpect the treaties between England and Hol- nd 
land. Aten 
The king having laid before the houſe the ſe- ollie 
veral articles of the memorial, they referred the maje 
matter to his majeſty's known wiſdom and policy, tle t 
not doubring but he would act in ſuch a manner as dom: 
would be moſt conducive to promote the grand and beſot 
principal objects of the negotiation. They then jets, 
voted,'that proviſion ſhould be made from time o iſ "an 
time for making good the principal and intereſt due Wi il 
upon all parliamentary funds; and afterwards paſ. f F. 
| ſed a bill for renewing the bills of credit, common- rende 
ly called the exchequer bills. | Th 
His majeſty having recommended the eſtabliſh- Noce 
ment of the ſucceſſion of the crown, that affair was '*P!ic 
brought into the houſe, when, after ſome conſide- ſecurĩ 
ration, and certain conditions being ſettled as pre- reced 
liminaries, in order to ſecure the privileges of the I bat t 
people, it was voted, “ That the princeſs Sophia, I Prepat 
« dutcheſs-dowager of Hanover, be declared next lia 
e in ſucceſſion to the crown of England, after his ut co 
© majeſty and the princeſs of Denmark, and the iniſt 
« heirs of their bodies reſpectively.” And, that of the 
the further limitation of the crown be to the mpea 
« ſaid princeſs Sophia and the heirs of her body, mm 
« being proteſtants.” The earl of Macclesficld imo 
was appointed to acquaint the princeſs, that the a now a 
of ſettlement had paſſed in her favour. frei] 
After theſe tranſactions, the ſecretary of ſtate, by $8 
order of the king, informed the houſe of the demands Our 
iuliſted on by Mr. Stanhope, his majeſty's plent- So n 
potentiary at the Hague, in conjunction with the MUefu] 
{tare's general, from the French ambaſſador ; nale. 4 hi 


be delivered into the 
Hand 


: N * 


* 


end. f, 1701. * | 
4; of his Britannic majeſty; that no kingdoms, 
han inces, Cities, lands, or places, belonging to 
wi avs of Spain, ſhould ever be yielded, or 
by ferred to the crown of France on any pretence 
Daerr that the ſubjects of his Britannic majeſty 


I. 
ipal 


con. 
pro- 
n the 


| Was ould retain all the privileges, . and immu- 
ruary cities, with regard to navigation and commerce in 
arlia. be dominions of Spain, which they enjoyed at 
: death of his late Catholic majeſty; as alſo, all 

y ap. 100 immunities, rights, and arr We as 25 
$, ob- es of France or any other power, either poſſeſs 
er had e preſent, or may enjoy for the future; that 
ie far- il treaties of peace and commerce between Eng- 
e pro- und and Spain ſhould be renewed, and that a treaty 
ing of ſomed on theſe demands ſhould be guarantied by 
affairs ſuch powers, as one or other of the contractors 
libera- ould ſolicit or perſuade to undertake that office.“ 
- for But ſo extravagant Were 2 N in * - 
Acien. f count d' Avaux, the French ambaſſador, 
- 5 — 1 ſaid, they. 2 not have owe higher, if — 
Milt. had loſt four ſucceſſive battles. e de- 
oceed- erf that his moſt Chriſtian majeſty, would with- 
olfible draw his troops from the Spaniſh Netherlands, as 
; bon as the king of Spain ſhould have forces of 
"ith an his own ſufficient to guard the country ; but with 
y would reſpect to the other articles, he could give no other 
Aly. anſwer, than, that he would immediately tranſmit 
the in. them to Verſailles. Lewis affected to "reſent the 
-rvation propoſals, as highly arrogant, as well as a ſure 
mark of the hoſtile intention of the allies, and re 
om fuſed to give any other ge for _ peace of 

Ly WO urope, than a renewal of the treaty of Ryſwick. 

f Spain; Ee fairs of Spain now engaged the attention 
. of parliament, and the partition treaty became a 
"Eon ſubje& of invective. They complained that it had 
1 w_ been made without their advice, 5 to the 
*. aegrandizement of France. One of the members 
— ee it a felony, another compared it to the diſ- 
nd Hol. vibution of a booty taken on the highway. They 
Werwards drew up an addreſs, in which, among 
, the oller particulars, they begged to lay before his 
red ths majeſty the ill conſequences that mult reſult from 
4 policy, the treaty of partition to the intereſt of his king- 
ante i doms, and the peace of Europe in general. They 
rand and beſought his majeſty to take the advice of his ſub- 
be y then jets, and believe them more worthy of confidence 
n time to A an foreigners; and added, moreover, that they 
tereſt due . him, in ry his negotiations * king 

* of France, to take every precaution that cou 

3 render them ſafe and uſeful. 

Though William was any congrines at med 
qabliſh- proceedings, he diſſemble is reſentment, an 
fk was {WW eplied, oo his treaty ſhould have the honour and 
e conſide- Wi *curity of England for its baſis. Lewis would 
d as pre- WH '*<tde in no point from the treaty of Ryſwick, fo 
es of the that the court of London and the ſtate's general 
Is Sophia, MW brepared for a war, which ſeemed inevitable. The 
lared next parliament expreſſed their ardor to aſſiſt the Dutch, 
after his but could not ſtifle their reſentment againſt thoſe 
: and the N to whom they attributed the negotiation 
nd, “that Ache partition treaty. Several noblemen were 
be to the impeached with as 150 injuſtice as paſſion by the 
her body, WW *mmons, and being acquitted by the upper houſe, 
acclesficl) iſ imoſities univerſally prevailed. A memorial 


hat the at ow appeared, ſigned Lxolox, in which was this 


oreible expreſſion, © Engliſhmen are no more 


of ſtate, b 2 to be flaves to parliaments than to kings. 
je demands Our name is Legion, and we are many.” 

ty's plent” o much hardineſs in the people was not un- 
n with the uleful to the king, for the commons promiſed to 
or; name, itt him in all his meaſures for ſetting bounds to 
he cities c We exceſſive power of France, and voted him 
d -_ „ ut two millions ſeven hundred thouſand pounds, 
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for defraying the expences of the enſuing year. 
Former animolities beginning to revive between 
the two houſes, the king interrupted their diſputes, 
by putting an end to the ſeſſion on the twenty- 
fourth day of June, after having thanked the par- 
liament for their zeal in the public ſervice, and 
exhorted them to a diſcharge of their duties, in 
their ſeveral counties. | 

Though William had \acknowledged the new 
king of Spain, he ſeemed; however, determined 
to dethrone him; his healtly now daily declined, 
but not to diſcourage the allies from engaging in 
the confederacy, he carefully concealed his in- 
diſpoſition, He conferred the command of the 
ten thouſand troops deſtined for Holland upon the 
earl of Marlborough, whom he likewiſe appointed 
his plenipotentiary to the ſtates general. 

Having ſettled the regency, and \other matters 
relative to domeſtic government, his majeſty em- 
barked for Holland in the beginning of July, 
and, on his arrival at the Hague, aſſiſted at the 
aſſembly of the ſtates-general, whom he addreſſed 
in a very affectionate ſpeech, and was anſwered with 
great cordiality. 

Soon after the arrival of William in Holland, 
d'Avaux, the French miniſter, delivered a letter to 
the ſtates from his maſter, who complained that 
they had interrupted the conferences, from which 
no good fruits were to be expected; but at the 
ſame time aſſured them, that it wholly depended 
' on themſelves, whether they ſhould continue to 
receive marks of his ancient friendſhip for their 
republic. This letter was accompanied by an in- 
ſolent memorial, to which the ſtates-general re- 
turned a very ſpirited anſwer. As they were now 
convinced of the hoſtile intentions of France, they 
hired auxiliaries, increaſed their army, repaired 
their fortifications, and took every neceſſary pre- 
caution for their defence. 

Though the confederate parties in general were 
intereſted in humbling the pride of the houſe of 
Bourbon, the emperor, who was moſt affected at 
the acceſſion of the duke of Anjou to the crown of 
Spain, aſſembled a powerful army, the command 
of which he beſtowed on prince Eugene, one of the 
. greateſt and moſt fortunate generals then in Eu- 
rope. That prince began the war in Italy, and 
ſhewed himſelf worthy of his reputation. Towards 
the end of the campaign, he took poſſeſſion of all 
the Mantuan territories, except Mantua itſelf, the 
blockade of which he formed. He reduced all the 
places on the Oglio, and kept the field the whole 
winter, exhibiting repeated marks of the moſt un- 
daunted courage, indefatigable vigilance, and con- 
ſummate prudence. In January he had nearly 
ſurpriſed Cremona, by introducing a body of men 
through an old aqueduct: they forced one of the 
gates, by which the prince and his followers en- 
tered, Villeroy, the governor, being wakened by 
noiſe, ran out into the ſtreet, where he was taken, 
and the town muſt have inevitably been reduced 
had prince Eugene been joined by another body of 
troops he had ordered to advance from Parmeſan, 
to ſecure the bridge; which poſt being previouſly 
poſſeſſed by an Iriſh regiment in the French ſer- 
vice, the prince was compelled to retire, taking 
with him Villeroy the governor. 

King William, having put his navy on the moſt 
reſpectable footing, the fleet under the command 
of Sir George Rooke, though they came to no 
action, kept all their neighbours in awe, during 
the courſe of this ſummer, while his Britannic ma- 


jeſty was employed in perfecting the alliances, be- 
5 N tween 


418 


tween the emperor, England, and Holland; ſo that 
a treaty was concluded at the Ha gue on the ſeventh 
of September. | 

The death of the weak an d unfortunate prince 
James II. who expired at St. Germain's on the 
16th of September; brought affairs much fooner to 


170t. 


criſis than was expected before that event. He 
was privately interred in che church of the Engliſh 
benedictines in that place. James poſſeſſed, from 
nature, many good qu lities, but his bigotry was fo 
great, and he was ſo governed by prieſts, that theſe 
qualities had no inf, uence when the concerns of 
the church came under conſideration. 

Lewis, elated b'y his victories, and depending too 
much on his o- I power, ſeemed haughtily to brave 
the ſtorm gathering againſt him, in giving the title 
of king of England to the ſon of the deceaſed James. 
His title was ſikewiſe recognized by the king of 
Spain, the dake of Savoy, and the pope. Wilham 
was no ſocner informed of this tranſaction, than 
he difpatc;hed a courier to the king of Sweden as 
guarant'ze of the treaty of Ryſwic, to complain of 
this m anifeſt violation. 


Man cheſter to leave Paris. 


Irs vain did Lewis diſperſe a manifeſto throughout | 


Europe, declaring that he had not infringed any 
2/ticle of the treaty, in acknowledging the prince 
of Wales 2s king of England, for the Engliſh, 
already diſpoſed for war, felt themſelves nfoled 
and breathed only vengeance. One general intereſt 
now united all parties, and their reſolutions became 
unanimous. | 

The city of London, and moſt of the counties of 
England, tranſmitted addreſſes to his majeſty, de- 
claring a due ſenſe of the indignity offered him by 
Lewis, and promiſing to ſupport his government 

ainſt him and all his other enemies. 

Having concluded the treaty of alliance, William 
propoſed to return to England, but being detained 
by the impaired ſtate of his health, he did not ar- 
rive till the fifth of November. The firſt thing 
chat engaged his attention, was the expediency of 
c#lling a new parliament, which being determin- 
ed in council, was put 1nto execution, and a new 
par]\ament appointed to meet on the thirtieth of 
Dece mber. 

On that day the commons having choſen Mr. 
Harley for their ſpeaker, his majeſty opened the 
ſeMon vwwith a ſpeech, in which he expreſſed his 
hope, th. u they were come together, determined to 
avoid diſputes and differences, and to act with a 
hearty con currence for promoting the common 
cauſe, He ſaid he ſhould think it a particular 
bleſſing to I ugland, if they were as much inclined 
to lay aſide t 1oſe unhappy animoſities, which di- 
vided and we vwkened them, as he was diſpoſed to 
make all his ſu bjects ſafe and eaſy; even thoſe who 
had committed the higheſt offences againſt his per- 
ſon. At the ſa ne time he conjured them to diſ- 


appoint the hope S of their enemies by their unani- 


mity. As he hac always ſhewn, and always would 
ſhew, how deſirou:: he was to be the common fa- 
ther of all his people, he defired they would lay 
aſide all parties and diviſions, fo that no diſtinction 


might be known amongſt them. He concluded 


with affirming, that by their behaviour, 1t would be 
ſeen whether they were really in earneſt to have 
England hold the balance of power, and be at th 
head of the proteſtant intereſt, 
This ſpeech was univerſally applauded. The 
peers aſſured his majeſty of their zeal for his perſon 
and vavernment. 


1 


At the ſame time, even 
witho'gt an audience of leave, he directed the earl of | 


2 


| 


| 


The commons expreſſed the | 


| 


— 


— 
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ſame ardor, and reſolved on a further adgreg, , 
His majeſty, that he would be graciouſly pleaſe3, 
inſert an article in all his treaties of alliance he 
porting, that no peace ſhould be made with F;, hy 
until his majeſty and the nation had received 055 
faction for the great indignity offered þ * 
French king, in owning and declaring the W. 
ed prince of Wales, king of England, As 
and Ireland. They prepared a bill of attain} . 
againſt the pretender, which being ſent up to he 
other houfe, paſſed with an additional clauſe of 
tainder againſt his mother. 9 

A. D. 1702. While William was projecting me 
ſures for aſſerting his own dignity, and humblic, 
the pride of the ambitious houſe of Bourbo 
he was ſeized with an indiſpoſition that overſyrea 
the nation with a cloud of ſorrow. His health had 
been long u the decline, and by the advice of 
his phyſicians he had retired to Hampron. count 
where, as he was one day taking the air, he fel 
from his horſe with ſuch violence as to break tj; 
collar bone. The bone, however, being immediate. 
ly ſer, he returned to Kenſington the ſame evenino 
and ſeemed to be in a fair way of recovery, till the 
firſt of March, when a defluxion fell upon his knee 
attended with very alarming ſymptons. ; 

As this diſorder prevented his going to the houb 
on the ſecond of March, the royal aſſent was given 
by commiſſion to ſuch bills as had paſſed both 
houſes, namely, the act of attainder againſt the pre- 
tended prince of Wales; and another in favour of 
the Quakers, enacting, that their ſolemn affirms. 
tion and declaration ſhould be accepted inſtead of 
an oath. 

His majeſty was ſo far recovered by the ſeventh 
day of the month, that he took ſeveral turns in the 
gallery at Keaſington; but ſitting down on a couch 
and falling aſleep, he was ſeized when he awoke with 
a ſhivering which terminated in a fever and diar- 
rhæa. Every remedy that could be thought on 
by his phyſicians was immediately adminiſtered, 
but without ſuccefs. He ſaw his laſt moments ap- 
proach with that firmneſs of mind which had never 
left him. He thanked Dr. Bidloo for his care and 
tenderneſs, ſaying, © I know that you and tix 
e other learned phyſicians have done all that you 
tc art can do for my relief; but finding all means 
cc jineffeQtual, I ſubmit.” He was attended in hi! 
2 devotions by the archbiſhop of Canter 

ury, and the biſhop of Saliſbury. Finding i 
diſſolution near at hand, he enquired for the eal 
of Portland, who not arriving till after he wi 
ſpeechleſs, the king could only ſhew the warn! 
of his friendſhip by graſping his hand, and prelling 
it with extraordinary ardor to his heart. = 

His majeſty then reſigned his breath on the eight 
of March, in the fifty-ſecond year of his age, 4 
fourteenth of his reign. His bqdy was interred 
the twelfth of April, in Weſtminſter Abbey. 

As it is thelot of humanity to err, and moſt 0 
man characters are tinged with light and ſha 
the mental portrait of king William has bet 
drawn by various pens, in various colours. 
prejudice and party zeal which blinded the Wut 
of the laſt century, having now vaniſhed befo! 
candour and equity, he 1s generally conſidered 
upon a comparative view, equal at leaft uo 4 
prince that ever ſwayed the ſceptre of England 
A reſerved temper, and a natural attachment“ 
his countrymen the Dutch, frequently excites © 
guſt, and raiſed jealouſies in the minds of his 
gliſh ſubjects, to the mutual prejudice of pri 
and people. He appears to have had little | 
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Cab. II. 1702. | | 
auſte for polite literature, nor to have been actuated 
by what are called the more refined ſenſations of 
1 ſoul. But if we conſider him as a king and a 
warrior, and ſurvey his councils in the cabinet and 
atchievements in the field, no trifling defects can 
veil ſuch glaring merit. To maintain himſelf on 
the throne in ſpite of the efforts of the moſt pow. 
erful monarch in Europe; to diſcuſs by the moſt 


command armies with as much ability as reſolu- 


kind and become the illuſtrious inſtrument in the 
hands of Providence for reſcuing our forefathers 
from popiſh ſuperſtition and arbitrary power, are 
actions worthy the veneration of the world, and 
the grateful acknowledgment of all Engliſhmen, 
the name of William Prince of Orange will ever 
be held ſacred to the lateſt poſterity. 


Remarkable Occurrences during the Reign of 
William III. 


A.D. 
1689 The firſt land-tax in England, | 
1692 Bayoncts invented, and firſt uſed in England. 


* * 0 4 FS . dn cho — — 


-ofound policy the counſels of foreign courts; to 


tion; to be always formidable even after ill ſucceſs, | 
indefatigable under ſickneſs and fatigue ; in ſhort, 
il to vindicate and aſſert the natural rights of man- 
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1692 In the month of September the ſhock 'of an earthquake 
was felt in London, and in many other parts of Yom: 
land, as well as in France, Germany and the Nether- 
lands. Violent agitations of the ſame kind had ay” 
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ned ſome time before in Sicily and Malta. In 
the former no leſs than ioo, ooo perſons are ſaid to 
have periſhed on the occaſion. The ſame year the town 
of Port Royal in Jamaica was almoſt deſtroyed by an 
ee and about i500 perſons buried in the 
ruins. 
1694 Stamp duties firſt impoſed in England. 
1695 A tax laid on Batchelors above 25 years of age; For a 
duke 121; 10s. and for a common perſon 18. 
Another on Widowers; Pot a duke t21. 10s; a common 
, petſon 12. 


Another upon Births, For a duke 301; a common perſon 
28. 

Another upon Burials. Fora duke 5ol; a common perſon 

41 on Marriages. For a duke gol. a common per- 


ſon 28. 6d, 
1696 Aſylums for debtors, pa 
rough, and White Friars in Fleet-ftreet, aboliſhed. 
Council firſt allowed to perſons guilty of treaſon. 
1698 Hawkers and Pedlars in England firſt allowed to ſell 
com modities retile by licence. 
Whitehall totally deſtroyed by fire, 
1699 B made a free hſh-market; | 
1700 The firſt Auction in England; by Eliſha Yale, governor 
of Fort St. George in the Eaſt-Indies; who ſold the 
goods he brought from thence in that manner, 


partcylarly the Mint in the Bo- 
I 
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Flanders. Naval expeditions. 


Taking of Barcelona. 


prince of Denmark. Lewis ſolicits for peace. 

tion in the Engliſh miniſtry. New parliament. 
Preliminaries of peace. Oppoſition of the Allies. 
Treaty of Utrecht. 


1702, Stuart, princeſs of Denmark, by vir- 
tue of the act of ſucceſſion, aſcended the throne 
of England, and was acknowledged by all the 
nation with a joy equally great and unani- 
mous, When the news of the queen's ac- 
ceſſion reached the kingdoms of Ireland and Scot- 
land, the joy of the people appeared as ſincere as 
that of the people of England. The parliament, 
vhich continued to fit after the king's death, met 
immediately and expreſſed the moſt lively zeal for 
ler ſervice. | 
Anne's firſt act of ſovereignty was to convene 
the privy council, to whom ſhe declared her con- 
cern for the loſs the nation had ſuſtained, in the 
death of his late majeſty ; her regard for the reli- 
don and liberties of her country; her deſire to 
maintain the ſucceſſion in the proteſtant line, and 
government in church and ſtate, as by law 
labliſhed; and finally, her reſolution to curb the 
nſolence of France, and purſue the true intereſt of 
gland, together with that of the confederates, 
t the ſame time the queen iſſued a proclamation 
! Which all magiſtrates and officers whether civil 
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feceſſion of queen Anne. War declared againſt France and Spain. State of France. 


| 


N E, 


Campaign in 


Death of the brave Admiral Bembow. The queen fon! the confidence 
of the parliament. Campaign of the allies. Defection of the duke of Savoy and t 

from the intereſt of Lewis. Battle of Blenheim. Naval exploits. Siege and reduction of Gibrallar. 
The Union. Battle of Ramillies. Expedition in Spain. 
firmed. Fate of Sir Cloudeſley Shovel and part of his fleet. Lewis attempts an invaſion in Scotland in 
favor of the Pretender. Siege of Liſle. Capture of Minorca from the Spaniards. Death of the 
Battle of Malplaguet. 
The duke of Marlborough inſulted. South-ſea company. 


e king of Portugal 


Treaty of Union con- 


Trial of Sacheverel. Revolu- 


Treaty between the Engliſh and the States General. 


Peace proclaimed. Party zeal maintained with great vidlence and animoſity, The 
earl of Oxford diſgraced. Death and tharafter of queen Anne. 


A. D. NN the demiſe of king William, Anne | 


or military, were continued in their reſpective func- 
tions till further orders, 

On the eleventh of March her majeſty went to 
the houſe of peers, where, after aſſuring her par- 
liament that ſhe relied entirely on their affection 
and zeal for the eſtabliſhment of her rcvenues, ſhe 
promiſed to make the public good the ſole object 
of her adminiſtration, & As I know my heart,” 
ſaid ſhe © to be entirely Engliſh, the happineſs 
and proſperity of England ſhall be my grand aim, 


| and you ſhall always find me a ſtrict and religious 


obſerver of my word,” The affable manner in 
which ſhe received the congratulations of her ſub- 
jects increaſed their confidence and confirmed their 
loyalty. 

Though the death of the late king had been a 
ſubject of rejoicing to the French, and of conſter- 
nation to the Hollanders, it produced a change in 
the affairs of Europe. The ſtates, animated b 
her majeſty's aſſurances, at length reſolved to pro- 
{ecute vigorous meaſures, and the arrival of the 
earl of Marlborough ſtrengthened their reſolutions. 
That nobleman was ſent to Holland in quality of 
her majeſty's ambaſſador extraordinary and pleni- 


potentiary 


command, communicated to them the convention 


by the duke of Queenſbury. Accordingly, they 


allies and honorary to the earl, who now eſtabliſhed 


Marlborough repaired to Maeſtricht, where he em- 
2 
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potentiary to the ſtates- general. Every part of 
Marlborougbès negotiation was attended with ſuc- 
ceſs, and he embarked for England on the third of 
April, having firſt laid down the plan of opera- 
tions for the following campaign. 

During theſe tranſactions the commons reſolved 
to ſettle on her majeſty for life, the ſame revenue 
as had been allowed the late king William. On 
the thirtieth of March the queen went to the houſe : 
of lords, and gave the royal aſſent to ſeveral public 
and private bills; at the ſame time, ſhe thanked 
the commons for continuing the ſame revenue to 
her as to the late king, told them ſhe would aſſign 
an hundred thouſand pounds thereof for the public 
ſervice of the preſent year, and adviſed them to 
diſpatch the public buſineſs as faſt as poſſible, 

After a warm debate in council, whether the 
"Engliſh ſhould engage in the war as principals or 
only as auxiliaries, the majority gave it in favour 
of the former, and a. declaration of war was or- 
dered to be prepared againſt France and Spain, 
The queen, however, laid the matter. before the 
houſe of commons, and the comptroller, by her 


between her majeſty, the emperor, and the ſtates 
general, Having obtained the conſent of parlia- 
ment, the queen cauſed war to be declared againſt 


France and Spain on the 4th of May, and two days | 


after, the lord Godolphin was appointed lord high- 
treaſurer. 

A bill having paſſed both houſes to impower 
her majeſty to name commiſſioners for treating with 
the Scots on {the ſubject of an union, they were 
accordingly appointed, and met for the firſt}time at 
the cockpit, where, after reading both commiſ- 
fions, the lord-keeper Wright made a ſhort ſpeech 

on the ſubject of their meeting, and was anſwered 


agreed, that the two kingdoms ſhould be inſepa- 
rably united into one monarchy, under her majeſty, 
her heirs and ſucceſſors, and under the ſame limita- 
tions, according to the act of ſettlement : but when 
the Scottiſh commiſſioners propoſed, that the rights 


and privileges of their company trading to Africa | 
and the Indies ſhould be preſerved and maintained, 


inſurmountable difficulties aroſe, and no farther 
progreſs was then made in the affair. 
The campaign in Germany was begun with the 
- ſiege of Keyſerſwaert, which was reduced after 
a deſperate reſiſtance, by the prince of Naſſau Sa- 
' arbrugh mareſchal de camp to the emperor. Ge- 
- neral Cochorn, at'the head of a ſtrong detachment, 
had entered Flanders, demoliſhed the French lines, 
between the forts of Donat and Iſabella, and laid 
Chatellaine under contribution, 
When Marlborough arrived in Holland he re- 
paired to the army then encamped under the walls 
of Nimeguen, paſſed the Maeſe on the 16th of 
July, and encamped within two leagues and a half of 
the enemy.” The French army, under the com- 
mand of the duke of Burgundy and mareſchal 
Boufflers, being infererior to that of the allies, and 
determining to avoid the hazard of a battle, aban- 
doned Spaniſh Guelderland, and left it intirely to 
their diſcretion, by which means Marlborough took 
Venlo, Ruremonde and Leige, and prepared him- 
ſelf for more memorable expeditions, Thus end- 
ed the firſt campaign equally advantageous to the 


that military fame, for which he ſtands ſo renowned 
in the annals of hiſtory. 
The confederate army being now ſeparated, 
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boats being ſeparated in the night, 


miral Rooke, receiving advice that the Welt India 


ſiſting of iron chains, topmaſts, and cables, moored 


offing. As the firſt and ſecond rates of the com- 


of the harbour, of which he made himfelf maſter. 
| 
top of this fort, the ſhips advanced to the attack. 


his ſail, ran directly againſt the boom, which ua 


| enemy's ſhips and batteries; and the F reach, find- 


170. Bobk KI 
barked that evening on the Maeſe for the H. 
accompanied by general Opdam, and Mynhee 
Guildermanſer, one of the 5 of the "Wag 
togethet with twenty-five ſoldiers, under the e 


mand of a lieutenant to ſerve as convoy. 


tes, 
Bur the 

ut the 
| a French parti. 
zan, with thirty-five men from Gueldres, who Was 


lurking among the ruſhes on the banks of the rive 

obſerving the boat in which were the earl and 10 
attendants, they ſeized the rope by which it wa 
drawn, diſcharged their ſmall arms, and then ruſh 
ing into it, ſecured the ſoldiers, before they could 
put themſelves in a poſture of defence. They af. 
terwards rifled the baggage, carried off the guard 
as priſoners, and allowed the boat to proceed. An 
account of this tranſaction having reached the | 
Hague, greatly alarmed the inhabitants; but their 5 
fears were ſoon diſpelled by the arrival of the carl 
whom they now conſidered as their friend and & 
liverer. | . A 

King William, a ſhort time before his death, had 
formed a deſign to reduce Cadiz, and this ſcheme 
queen Anne determined to put in execution. The 
fleet conſiſted of fifty ſail of the line, commanded 
by Sir George Rooke; and the duke of Ormond 
was appointed general of the land forces, deſtined 
for this expedition. 

They ſailed from St. Helen's the latter end of 
June, and anchored about two leagues from Ca- 
diz on the twelfth of Auguſt. On the fifteenth 
the duke of Ormond landed with his forces in the 
bay of Bulls, under cover of a ſmart fire from 
ſome frigates. He ſummoned the governor of St. 
Catherine to ſurrender ; and received for anſwer, 
that the garriſon were prepared for his reception, 
The allies raifed a battery againſt Montagorda 
fort; but were ſoon obliged to reimbark their 
troops on failure of the attempt. 

While they were on their way for England, ad- 


and | 


Wan! 


galleons had put into Vigo under convoy of a 
French ſquadron, reſolved to fail thither, and at- 
tack them in that poſture. The paſſage into the 
harbour was defended by batteries, forts, and 
breaſtworks on each ſide; by a ſtrong boom con- 


at each end to a ſeventy gun ſhip, and fortified 
within by five ſhips of the ſame ſtrength, laying 
athwart the channel with their broadſides to the 


bined ſhips were too large to enter, the admiral 
ſhifred their flags to ſmaller veſſels. In order 1 
favour the atrempt the duke of Ormond landed 
with twenty five hundred men, at the diſtance of 
two leagues- from Vigo, and attacked a fort and 
platform of forty pieces of cannon, at the mouth 
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As ſoon as the Britiſh enſign was diſplayed at tie 
Vice admiral Hopſon in the Torbay crouding al 


ſhivered by the firſt ſhock ; the whole ſquadron en- 
tered the harbour, through a terrible fire from the 


ing themſelves unequal to their antagoniſts, fe. 
ſolved, after a deſperate engagement, to {er 3 
to the galleons and ſhips of war, that they mg : 
not fall into the hands of the Engliſh. They 47 
cordingly burned and ran aſhore eight ſhips ® 
as many advice-boats ; but ten French men of „ 
and eleven galleons were taken. The value 0 
fourteen millions of pieces of eight, in plate an 


| 


rich commodities, were loſt in ſix galleons chat Fe f 
riſks 
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10 hed j but about half that value was brought off 
hes . the conquerors, ſo that this adventure proved 
ales greadful ſtroke to the enemy, and a noble acqui- 
oo gon to the allies. Sir George Rooke being joined 
t the on after by Sir Cloudeſley Shovel, who had been 
vartis ent out with a ſquadron to intercept the galleons, 
) Was returned home in triumph, leaving Sir Cloudeſley 
river, io deſtroy the fortifications, and bring the prizes 
d his 0 England. . | | | 
t Was But the general joy excited by the ſucceſs of the 
ruſh- te expedition, was damped by an event which 
could wok place in America. The gallant admiral Bem- 
ey af. how was defeared by the French in the Weſt Indies. 
guard This brave commander, being of a violent temper, 
d. An s ſuppoſed to have diſguſted ſeveral of his cap- 
d the ins, who baſely deſerted him in the midſt of ac- 
It their ton. He had a leg ſhot off, and received ſeveral 
e earl, ather wounds, notwithſtanding which he refuſed 
nd de- to quit the deck. An officer expreſſing his ſorrow 
that he had loſt a leg: © I am ſorry too,” ſaid 
h, had Bembow, but I wiſh I had loſt them both rather 
{ſcheme « than have ſeen my country thus diſhonoured.” 
n. The dome of theſe traitors were apprehended and exe- 
nanded cuted purſuant to a ſentence of a court martial ; 
Irmond and the brave Bembow was ſuppoſed to have fal- 
deſtined WM len a ſacrifice as much to grief of heart, as from 
the conſequences of his wounds. 
end of The queen by gaining the hearts of her ſubjects, laid 
om Ca. the foundation of all the ſucceſſes of her reign. 
fifteenth dhe ſummoned a parliament and addreſſed them in 
s in the 2 manner beſt adapted to perſuade, Inſtead of a- 
re from wailing herſelf of the royal prerogative, ſhe deſired 
r of St. the commons to examine the public accounts that 
anſwer, thar they might diſcover the errors of adminiſtration, 
ception. auc puniſh the guilty with juſt ſeverity. She re- 
ntagorda WW commended every means of rendering commerce, 
uk cheit WW r:nufaftures and arts more flouriſhing. She de- 
cared the love of her people was the ſureſt pledge 
and, ad- their obedience and fidelity, and that as ſhe re- 
elt India WW ouded her intereſt as inſeparable from that of the 
voy of 4 rien, the public good ſhould be the object of all 
„ and at- her efforts. 
into the The commons granted ſupplies for the main- 
Its, and cnance of forty thouſand men. They thanked the 
dom con, uke of Ormond and admiral Rooke for the ſingu- 
* moored lar ſervices they had rendered their country 1n their 
| fortified reſpective departments. They ſettled on the prince 
h, layug er Denmark a penſion of one hundred thouſand | 
es to the os per annum if he ſurvived the queen. 
the com- ulborough, created a duke by his royal miſtreſs, 
 admitals rceived the applauſe he merited. She propoſed.to 
| order * card his ſervices: with a grant of five thouſand 
nd landet Pounds a year, iſſuing out of the revenue of the 
diſtance r oft offce, but this becoming a ſubject of debate 
fort * In the lower houſe, the duke deſired to decline the 
the _ our her majeſty intended him. 
elf ma * A. D. 1703. In the beginning of this year the 
ayed at 0 queen acquainted the commons that the ſtates ge- 
he att Ne had preſſed her to augment her forces, as the 
rouding 2 a means to defeat the great and early prepara- 
which * ons of the enemy, The commons reſolved, 
uadron 17 dereſore, that ten thouſand men ſhould be hired 
e frogs n augmentation of the forces to act in con- 
e. I nition with the allies ; but on this expreſs con- 
gonilts, ww that an immediate ſtop ſhould be put to all 
to ſet "ht Mmerce and correſ; pondence with France and Spain 
they m pm Mtheparrof theſtatesgeneral. The Dutch conſcious 
They int Heir intereſt was inſeparable from that of the 
a r reſolved to yield a ready compliance, and 
2 F cordingly, a prohibition of commerce with 
he bh. * — and Spain was immediately publiſhed. 
n F ge.. ne violence of parties ſtill ſupſiſted! the ad- 
ons Weed = to hierachy availed themſelves of this cir- 
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cumſtance as the beſt means of accompliſhing their 
favorite purpoſe of extirpating the oppoſite party. 
With this view, three members were ordered by 
the houſe of commons to bring in a bill for pre- 
venting occaſional conformitiiyy 

The debates on this bill were very warm in the 
lower houſe, but it met with great oppoſition in 
the upper. Moſt of the peers were of opinion, 
that beſides the original delign of ſecuting entirely 
the election of parliaments, it was intended as a 
preparatory ſtep towards the repeal of the tolera- 
tion act. The majority of the biſhops, and a- 
mongſt theſe, in particular, Burnet of Sarum, ar- 
gued againſt it, with that candour, and at the 
ſame time evident force, which chriſtian charity 
and found learning united never fail to inſpire. 
The oppoſite party, however, had the ſanction and 
aſſiſtance of the court intereſt. After long debates 
and a free conference between the two houſes, the 
lords adhered to their amendments, the commons 


| perſiſted in rejecting them, the bill miſcarried, and 


both parties aimed to juſtify their conduct by a pub- 
lication of their ſeveral proceedings. 

As numbers of people had not taken the oath 
for abjuring the pretended prince of Wales, a bill was 
brought into the lower houſe, to allow them one 
year longer to determine if they would take it. 
The lords added three clauſes, importing, that 
thoſe perſons who ſhould take the oath within the 
limited time, might return to their benefices and 
employments, provided they were not already 
filled ; that any perſon endeavouring to defeat the 
ſucceſſion to the crown, as now limited by law, 
ſhould be deemed guilty of high treaſon ; and that 
the oath of abjuration ſhould be impoſed upon the 
ſubjects of Ireland. The queſtion being put, whe- 
ther they ſhould agree to the amendments of the 
lords, it was carried in the affirmative by one voice, 
and thus was a new ſecurity provided for a proteſ- 
tant ſucceſſor ; a circumſtance, by which all lovers 
of their country were filled with the ſincereſt joy. 

The Engliſh fleet being joined by twelve Dutch 
ſhips of the line, ſailed from St. Helen's, the com- 
bined ſquadrons amounting to fifty ſeven ſail, hav- 
ing under them a convoy of 200 merchantmen. 
On the 24th of July, they arrived off the rock of 
Liſbon, where Sir Cloudeſley Shovel commander 
in chief, called a council of war, in which the 
rendezvous was appointed to be held in Altea bay, 
on the coaſt of Valencia. Having made a deſcent 
with two thouſand five hundred men, the admiral 
publiſhed a declaration, intimating, that he came, 
not to injure the Spaniards, but to protect them 
from the tyranny of the French, whereupon the 
Spaniards chearfully ſupplied them with proviſions. 

When Sir Cloudeſley arrived before Leghorn, 
count Lamberg went on board, to inform him 
that (notwithſtanding the duke of Anjou had been 
declared ſucceſſor to the late Spaniſh monarch) 
the archduke of Auſtria, had (by order of the 
emperor) been proclaimed at Vienna king of Spain, 
by the name of Charles III. 

On the ſeventeenth of November the admiral 
arrived in the Downs, without having once an op- 
portunity of engaging the French fleet, which kept 
cloſe in Toulon the whole time the combined 
ſquadrons were in the Mediterranean. 

The military operations of the contending _ 
ties were carried on with various ſucceſs. if on 
one ſide, the duke of Marlborough took Bonne, 
Huy and Limbourg, Boufflers, on the other, de- 
feated the Dutch general Opdam ; the duke of 


Burgundy made himſelf maſter of Old Briſac ; and 
50 count 


— — 
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count Tallard retook Landau, and defeated the jj on the twenty- ſixth day of December, Mas 
prince of Heſſe. | paſſed through the uſual formalities at the coun 8 

0 


The Engliſh fleet at this time-met with a dread- 


Ful diſaſter. A moſt alarming tempeſt, by which 
the houſes even in London were ſhaken, and many 


thrown down, occaſioned the loſs of thirteen ſhips | 


of war. The damage in London, eſtimated at a 
million, was only a part of the immenſe loſs ſuſ- 
tained by the kingdom in general. Theſe events 
might have revived the drooping ſpirits of Lewis; 
but he loſt in his turn two allies, whoſe defection 
threatened him with great misfortunes, Theſe 


were the duke of Savoy and the king of Portugal, | 


who, actuated by ſimilar motives of intereſt, de- 
termined in favour of the grand alliance. 

On the ninth of November the parliament met, 
and the queen opened the ſeſſion with a ſpeech in 
which ſhe expreſſed the moſt ardent wiſh of ſeeing 
them in perfect union among themſelves, and de- 
fired they would avoid all heats and diviſions. She 
defired of the commons ſupplies to enable her to 

rform her engagement with the king of Portu- 
gal, and the duke of Savoy, as well as her former 
engagements. She told them, that the funds 
held out ſo well, and the prizes were fo conſider- 
able, that they had defrayed the charge of the ex- 


pedition to Portugal, and of the augmentation of || 


troops deſired by the ſtates general; that ſhe had, 
out of her own revenue, contributed to the ſupport 
of the circle of Suabia, whoſe firm adherence to 


the intereſt of the allies, under the greateſt preſ- | 


ſures, well deferved her aſſiſtance. She wiſhed a 
leſs expenſive way could be deviſed for manning 
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ſineſs of the ſeſſion, her majeſty; on the 3d of 


Windſor, he returned to Portſmouth, from wh 
on the fifth of January, he ſailed for Pas 
with the grand fleet, commanded by Sir G. £1, 
Rooke ; but meeting with a violent ſtorm off Wl, 
Finiſterre, wherein they received conſiderable ce 
mage, they were, on the twentieth day of * 
month, obliged to = into St. Helen's; the 0 g 
mage, however, which the flect had ſuſtained b. 
ing repaired, they ſailed with a fair wind on gi, 
tenth of February for Fortugal, where the ki ! 
ſafely arrived on the twenty-fiftth, and was receives 
with great ſplendour, amidſt the acclamations of 
the people. ” 

A. D. 1704. When the parliament aſſembleq 
in the beginning of March, the lords exhibited 
charge againſt admiral Graydon, for not attack. 
ing a ſquadron of the enemy of inferior force ö 
his way to the Weſt- Indies, as alſo for ſeveritie 
exerciſed towards maſters of tranſports under hi 
convoy, and that officer by her majeſty's command 
was diſmiſſed the ſervice. With reſpect to the 
Scottiſh plot, they reſolved, that it appeared eyi. 
dent to that houſe, there had been a dangerous 
confpiracy carried on for railing a rebellion in Scot- 
land, and invading that kingdom by a French 
power, with a view to bring in the pretended 

rince of Wales, to the ſubverſion of her ma. 
jeſty's government. 

The parliament having finiſhed the neceſſary by. 
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April, thanked both houſes for their readineſs 0 


the fleet; and at the ſame time expreſſed an earn- [þ afliſt her in the proſecution of the war, and the — 
eſt deſire of ſeeing the intereit of the allies in a || houſe of commons in particular for the diſpatch of 6 
ſtill more flouriſhing ſtate. The commons then || their ſupphes. By this time the, emperor's affair * 
came to a reſolution, that the forty thouſand men, || being in a moſt deplorable ſituation, the imperil ban 
which were raiſed to act in conjunction with the I envoy to the court of London preſented a memo- Put 
forces of the allies, and the additional troops, con- rial to the queen, diſplaying the imminent danger 4 
ſiſting of ten thouſand men, ſhould be continued || of Germany, and imploring her majeſty's affit- duk 
for the uſe of the enſuing year; that the propor- ance, The ſecretary of ſtate, by command of WW nd 
tion of land forces to act in conjunction with Por- || the queen, informed the envoy, that ſhe had or WM hic 
tugal ſhould be eight thouſand men, one thouſand || dered the duke of Marlborough to concert the molt WW five 
whereof to be horſe and dragoons ; that five thou- |} effeftual means to prevent the fatal conſequences equi 
ſand marines, and forty thouſand ſailors, ſhould be || apprehended by his maſter. Accordingly the duke WM thou 
employed, making the whole number, for the fal- || embarked for Holland, and arrived at the Hague WW, ſo 
lowing year, upwards of one hundred thouſand. on the twenty-firſt of April, and by a forcible r- T 


In conſequence of an intimation given by her 
majeſty to both houſes, that a plot was forming 
ainſt her in Scotland, abetted by the emiſſaries 


preſentation of the ſtate of the empire, brougit 
the Dutch into compliance with the project of lend 
ing a body of troops for its immediate relief. The 


forces allotted for this expedition were ſpeedily a: 
ſembled, and proceeded for Maeſtricht under his 
grace's command. 

Having obtained every thing he wiſhed, Mart 


— _— 


of Lewis; the lords appointed a committe to exa- 
mine into the matter, and aſſured her majeſty 
they would, with their utmoſt zeal, maintain the 


rights of the crown, and the church of England, 
in ſuch a manner, as might beſt conduce to 7 Ara 
her mazeſty's pious deſigns, and promote the hap- 
pineſs of all her ſubjects ; an addreſs to this pur- 
port was alſo preſented by the commons. 

When Marlborough, in the name of his royal 
miſtreſs, complimented the archduke of Auſtria, 
on his advancement to the throne of Spain, he 
took his ſword from his ſide, and gave it to the duke 
with a pleaſant aſpect, ſaying to him in French; 
« J have nothing but my cloak and ſword, and 1 
« hope you will not think it the worſe for one day's 
« wearing.” On the contrary, _—_ the duke, 
« jr will always put me in mind of your majeſty's 


t juſt right and title, and of the obligations 1 lie 
t under to hazard my life in making you the 
ce greateſt prince in Chriſtendom,” Marlborough 
returned to England in October, and the king of 
Spain embarking with him under convoy of an 
Engliſh and Dutch ſquadron, arrived at Spithead 
1 . 


borough purſued his rout into the heart of tie 
empire, forced the elector of Bavaria's lines, fr. 
vaged the country, and at length joined prince Eu- 
gene. Theſe two generals, emulous of glory, and 
animated by the ſame zeal for the common cauſe 
attacked near Hockſted the French and Bavi!! 
army, ſuperior in number, and able, by avoiding 
a battle, to have reduced the allics through wan 
of forage. Villars, at this time on bad terms *. 

the elector, was employed againſt the revolted plo- 
teſtants in the Cevennes. A great general !5 nt 
eaſily replaced. The mareſchals Tallard and 
Marſin, leſs ſkilful, though full as brave as Villars 
committed errors to which their defeat by ſom 
writers has been attributed. Such, however, - 
the proweſs of Marlborough and Eugene in © 
junction, that the defeat was ſoon gent! | 8 
feld ſtrewed with dead, and the Danube colt 


with fugitives, who were drowned in endeav0u%s 
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io eſcape. There remained in the village of Blen- 
beim eleven or twelve thouſand of the beſt troops. 
Unable to range themſelves in order of battle, or 
ſorce their way through a victorious army, they ſur- 
rendered themſelves priſoners without fighting. 
In ſhort the allies gained a complete victory. About 
welve thouſand ſlain, fourteen thouſand priſoners, 
an hundred pieces of cannon, three hundred co- 
lours and ſtandards; and an immenſe booty, were 
the trophies of their victory. The duke of Bava- 
tia was obliged to fly, and abandoned his domi- 
dions to their mercy. Marlborough ſignalized 
himſelf in this action as much by his valour as his 
military talents. Mareſchal Tallard, his priſoner, 
having complimented him © on the defeat of the 
beſt troops in Europe: © I hope,” replied the 
duke, you will except the troops that defeated 
them.” Marlborough was amply compenſated for 
his ſervices. The emperor created him a prince 
of the empire, Holland, ſhewed him peculiar ho- 
nours, and that ſpacious manſion, to which he 

ave the name of Blenheim, is a monument of the 

ublic gratitude. The celebrated Addiſon did 
Lim ſtil} greater honour by immortalizing him in 
his poems. : 

The confederates afterwards penetrated into Al- 
face, took Landau, and ſpread univerſal terror. 

The ſiege of Landau finiſhed the campaign in 
Germany, the duke of Marlborough repaired to 
Berlin, and contracted for a reinforcement of eight 
thouſand Pruſſians to ſerve under prince Eugene in 
Italy —_ the enſuing campaign. Soon after he 
embarked for England, where he was received with 
thoſe demonſtrations of joy and gratitude his im- 
portant ſervices ſo well deſerved. 

The principal actions in Flanders were the bom- 
bardment of Bruges and Namur by nine thouſand 
Dutch troops, and two attempts on the French lines. 

The ſuperiority of the French In Italy over the 
duke of Savoy gave them great advantages. They 
reduced Vercelli, Jurea, and Verac, the laſt of 
which places ſuſtained a lege of no leſs than 
five months. The duke bore his Joſſes with great 
equanimity, and told the Engliſh miniſter, that 
though he was abandoned by the allies, he ſcorned 
to follow their example. 

The operations of the combined fleet at ſea 
were nearly as glorious as thoſe of the allied armies 
dy land, and therefore demand particular atten- 
tion. Sir George Rooke, having landed king 
Charles at Liſbon, was ordered by the miniſtry to 
cruize in the Mediterranean, and watch the mo- 
tions of the Toulon ſquadron. Soon after he re- 
ceived advice, that a ſtrong fleet from Breſt had 
palled Liſbon, in order to join the Toulon divi- 
hon, Sir George ſoon deſcried the Breſt ſquadron, 
and commanded the fleet to tack and ſtand after 
nem; but the French having the weather gage, 
and night coming on, he could not bring them to 
ion ; he therefore, as ſoon as they were out of 
Light, ſailed towards the Streights, where he was join- 

d by Sir Cloudeſley Shovel, with a large fleet un- 

er his command. A council of war was held in 

road of Tetuan, on the ſeventeenth of July, 
Ihe reſult of which was that they ſhould ſail to make 
luden attempt upon Gibraltar, in conſequence of 
4 iolation of a clauſe in the ſecond partition treaty. 
| 2 twenty · firſt, the 2 of Heſſe landed on the 
wnmus with eighteen hundred marines, and ſum- 


| 8 the garriſon to ſurrender ; but the governor 
uwered, that the place ſhould be defended to the 
| *Xtremity, - Next day the admiral gave orders 

cannonade the town, and perceiving that the 
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enemy were driven from the fortifications at the 


South Molehead, he commanded captain Whitaker 
to arm all the boats, and attack that quarter. Eut 
the captains Hicks and Jumper, who lay next the 
Mole, puſhed on ſhore with their pinnaces, and en- 
tered the fortifications ſword in hand. The enemy 
ſpring a mine, by which two lieutenants and about 
an hundred men were either killed of wounded, 
Nevertheleſs, .the two captains made themſelves 
maſters of the platform; and maintained their 
ground, until they were fupported by captain 
Whitaker, and the reſt of the ſeamen, who took 
by ſtorm 'a redoubt between the Mole and the 
town. The governor then capitulated, and the 
prince of Heſſe entered the place, amazed at the 
ſucceſs of this attempt, conſidering the ſtrength. 
of the fortifications, which might have been de- 
tended by an handful of men againſt a numerous 
army. 'The admiral now returned to Tetuan to 
take in wood and water, leavirig a ſufficient num- 
ber of troops to defend the place, under the com- 
mand of the prince. 

This was no ſooner accompliſhed than the ad- 
miral put to ſea, and on the 11th of Auguſt got 
light of the French fleet, which he purſued with 
all the ſail he could make. On the 1 3th the com- 
bined fleets came up with the enemy, as they lay 
in a line off Malaga, ready to receive them to the 
number of fifty two ſhips of the line, and fout 
and twenty gallies, under the command of the 
count of J houlouſe, high-admiral of France, with 
the inferior flags of the black and white diviſions, 
The combined fleet conſiſted of fifty three ſhips of 
the line, excluſive of frigates, but were 1nferior to 
the French in weight of metal, and in the num- 
ber of guns and men. 

A little aſter ten in the morning the action be- 
gan, when the rear and the van commanded by 
Sir Cloudeſley Shovel, and the Dutch admiral Cal- 
lemberg, immediately preſſed forward to a cloſe 
engagement, and ſoon compelled the enemy to 
give way: but the center of the French being re- 
markably ſtrong, bore hard upon Rooke's diviſion, 
ſeveral of whoſe ſhips, having expended their ſhor, 
were obliged to leave the line as entirely uſeleſs, 
The fight, however, was maintained till night, 
when the French bore away to leeward. In the 


night the wind ſhifted to the northward, and in the 


morning to the weſtward, which gave' the enemy 
advantage over thecombined fleet, andatlength they 
diſappeared. The loſs in this engagement was 
pretty equal on both ſides, though not a ſingle 
ſhip was taken or deſtroyed by either. After the 
battle Sir George Rooke ſailed to Gibraltar to refit, 
and leaving a ſquadron with Sir John Leake, ſet 
ſail for England on the twenty-fourth of Auguſt, 
He arrived in September, and was received by the 
miniſtry, and the people in general, with the higheſt 
marks of approbation and eſteem, 

The news of the reduction of Gibraltar no ſooner 
reached the court of Madrid, than Philip, the reign- 
ing king, of Spain, ſent the marquis of Villadartas 
with an army to retake thar important fortreſs. 
During a ſiege of four months, the prince of Heſſe 
diſplayed great proofs of his military capacity. Gib- 
raltar was ſupplied with proviſions and forces from 
Liſbon, till that communication was cut off by a 
ſtrong ſquadron entering the bay, under the com- 
mand of Monſieur de Pointis, who, however, re- 
tiring at the approach of Sir John Leake and ad- 
miral Vanderduſſen, the marquis ſpeedily abandon- 


ed his attempt. 


On the meeting of parliament, the queen in her 
ſpeech 
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ſpeech, obſerved, that the remarkable ſucceſs with 
which Providence had crowned her arms had ex- 
cited ſentiments of joy in all her ſubjects; and 
that a timely improvement of the preſent advan- 


tages would enable them to procure a laſting foun- 


dation of ſecurity for op pe She deſired of the 
commons the ſupplies for the enſuing year, and 
aſſured them they ſhould be carefully managed, at 
the ſame time recommending a ſpeedy diſpatch. 
Next day the lords congratulated her * on 
the ſucceſs of her arms under the conduct of the 
duke of Marlborough. The commons alſo pre- 
ſented an addreſs, in which they mentioned the 
atchievements of admiral Rooke; and aſſured her 
majeſty, they came diſpoſed to do every thing that 
was neceſſary, for the effectual proſecution of the 
war; and that they would ſo diſpatch the public 
buſineſs, as might enable her majeſty to purſue the 
advantages ſhe had already obtained over the 
common enemy. 

Soon after the commons, by an unanimous vote, 
3 an addreſs, requeſting her majeſty to 

eſtow her bounty upon the ſeamen and land forces 
who had behaved fo gallantly in the ſervice of their 
country; and received for anſwer, that cognizance 
ſhould be taken of their requeſt. They then voted 
the number of forces, and the ſums neceſſary for 
their ſubſiſtance during the enſuing year, 

The parliament having experienced great dif- 
ficulties attending the northern parts of Britain con- 
tinuing as a ſeparate kingdom, a bill was brought 
into the upper houſe, for enabling her majeſty to 
name commiſſioners for treating with thoſe of 
Scotland, in order to ſettle an union between the 
two kingdoms. 

A. D. 1709. The duke of Marlborough, on his 
firſt appearance in the houſe, was honoured with 
the thanks of the peers, in an elegant ſpeech pro- 
nounced by the lord keeper. A committee of the 
houſe of commons alſo waited on his grace, to give 
him the thanks of that houſe, and to congratulate 
him on his ſucceſſes. 

But as the moſt exalted minds are liable to pre- 


judice, and the influence of favorites, the queen, 


(wrought upon by the dutcheſs of Marlborough, 
whoſe ambition could not bear the idea of any 
commander naval or military, being placed upon 
a level with her huſband) treated the gallant Rooke 
with cold neglect, and, as an inſtance of very re- 
prehenſible partiality, if not injuſtice, appointed 
Sir Cloudeſly Shovel rear admiral of England. 

The commons, in their addreſs to the queen, 
took particular notice of the deficiency of their 
allies in furniſhing their reſpective quotas towards 
carrying on the war, as well by ſea as by land, 
and beſought her majeſty to uſe her intereſt with 
them, that next year they might furniſh their com- 

lete proportion according to their ſeveral treaties. 

he queen returned a favourable anſwer to this as 
well as every other part of the addreſs, and after 
giving the royal aſſent to the bills that had paſſed, 
diſſolved the parliament; and ordered a proclama- 
tion to be iſſued for calling another. 

As no plan appeared more effectual for the im- 
provement of the advantages obtained by the me- 


morable battle of Blenheim, than that of making 


an impreſſion on the frontiers of France, the Mo- 
ſelle was pitched on as the ſcene of action. The 
ſtates general having agreed to the project, Marl- 
borough ſet out for Maeſtricht to aſſemble his 
army. About the latter. end of May, the troops 
paſſed the Maeſe, and continued their march to- 
wards the Moſelle, under the command of general 
| 2 x 
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laid aſide, 
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Churchill, while the duke ſet out for Raſtadt to 
viſit prince Lewisof Baden. At a conference helg 
according to appoinmtent, between theſe two prey 
generals, it was reſolved that a ſufficient num. 
ber of German troops ſhould be left for ſecur. 
ing Lauterberg and Stolhoffen, under the com. 
mand of general Thungen, and that prince Leævig 
ſhould advance with a ſtrong detachment towarde 
the Saar, to act in concert with the duke, 4, 
forage was very ſcarce in that part of the count 
and it was therefore impoſſible for the allied army 
to ſubſiſt long between the rivers Moſelle and 
Saar, Marlborough ſent repeated remonſtances tg 
quicken the march of the imperialiſts, but neither 
his remonſtances, nor thofe -of the deputies of the 
ſtate had any effect. Prince Lewis, inſtead of join. 
ing the duke in perſon, repaired to Swalbach, leav. 
ing the command of the Imperial troops to the 
count de Frize, 5 150 
f Whilſt the duke was in this ſtate of ſuſpenſe and 
diſappointment, the French did not fail to puſh 
their ſuperiority in the Netherlands. They invel;. 
ed Huy, and took it with the caſtle and forts, on 
the eleventh of June, making the garriſon priſoners 
of war, and immediately afterwards undertook the 
reduction of the citadel of Liege. The ſtates 
general having informed the duke of Marlborough 
of theſe diſaſters, and repreſented to him the ne. 
ceſſity of making a powerful diverſion-on the Mo- 
ſelle, or of returning immediately to the defence of 
their frontiers, he reſolved to abandon his deſign 
on the river, and return to the Netherlands. Hay. 
ing marched with great expedition, he arrived time 
enough to ſave the citadel of Liege; and the 
French, upon advice of his approach, retired to 
Namur, On the ſixth of July, the allies inveſted 
Huy, and in a few days the garriſon was obliged to 
ſurrender themſelves priſoners of war. The con- 
federate troops paſſed the French lines with very 
little oppoſition, but were afterwards attacked by 
a formidable party of Bavarian cavalry.” This oc- 
caſioned a ſharp action, but they were ſoon defeated 
and put to flight, leaving their ſtandards and artil- 
lery behind them. Two lieutenant generals were 
taken priſoners, together with one major general, 
and ſeventy- four inferior officers. Nothing farther 
of moment happened in Flanders during the cam- 
paign of this year. The duke put his army into 
winter quarters, and after concerting the operations 
of the next campaign with the Emperor and the 
ſtates general, embarked for England, and arrived 
at St. James's on the thirtieth of December. 
No ſignal event was produced by the campaigne 
on the Rhine. The Imperialiſts were commanded 
by prince Eugene, the French by the duke dt 
Vendome. The former reduced Druſenheim, and 
Hagonau, and forced the enemy's lines at the place 
laſt mentioned, The duke de Feuillade, who com- 
manded a ſeparate army near Turin, reduced Chi 
vas, and inveſted Nice, which ſurrendered in 
the month of December after a vigorous defence. 
The Portugueſe with their allies the Engliſh and 
Dutch, marched to the frontiers of Spain, and 
meeting no enemy in the field on that ſide, inveſt 
Alcantara in the province of Alentejo, which nk 
rendered; and the garriſon, conſiſting of leren 
hundred Spaniards, were made priſoners. Ihe) 
afterwards laid ſiege to Abuquerque, which | 
out a week, and then capitulated on honour?" 
terms. It was afterwards debated, whether 
ſhould inveſt Bajadox ; but that town being wy 
fortified than either of the former, the delig® 
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The marquis de la Minas, who commanded a 
c-narate body of the Portugueſe in the province of 
n reduced the town of Salvaterra, plundered 

1 burned Sarca, but was obliged to retire to 


num and bu | . 
ſecur. penamacos, on the appearance of the enemy; 
com- which concluded the campaign in that part of the 


fry 
71 moſt remarkable atchievements of this 


As mmer, was the reduction of Barcelona by the earl 
untry of Peterborough and Sir Cloudeſly Shovel, who, in 
| army the latter end of May, failed from St. Helen's 
le and with the Engliſh fleet, and on the twentieth of June 
Ces to unded at Liſbon, where they were reinforced by 
Neither Sir John Leake, and the Dutch admiral Alle- 
of the monde. On the twenty-ſecond they arrived in the 
f join- bay of Barcelona, the'troops were diſembarked to 
„ leav- the eaſtward of the city, where they poſſeſſed them- 

to the {ves of a ſtrong camp, and were well received by 


the country people. On the twenty- eighth, Charles 


nſe and (whom the emperor had lately declared king of 
to puſh Spain) landed amidſt the acclamations of an infi- 
invelt. ite multitude from the neighbouring towns and 
orts, on villages, who welcomed him with the utmoſt tran- 
8 ſport, crying out, « long live the king.” 

ook the Though the garriſon of Barcelona conſiſted of 
e ſtates five thouſand men, commanded by expert and 
orovoh MN valiant officers, it was determined, after long de- 
the 2 bates in various councils of war, to proceed to 
he Mo- the ſiege. But previous to the W's the prince 
faced of Heſſe propoſed to lord Peterborough a ſcheme for 
; delign ſuprizing Montjuic, to effect which the neceflary 


Hav. 
red time 
and the 
tired to 


evening a detachment of one thouſand men was 
ordered to march by the way of Serria, and a thou- 


there ſhould be occaſion. 


: veſted | caſ The outworks were car- 
Being ned by aſſault, with the loſs of the 1 prince 
1 1. of Heſſe, who was ſhot through the head, and ex- 
* pired in a few hours. The earl of Peterborough 

8 * then began to bombard the body of the fort, and a 
This I ſhell happening to fall into the magazine of pow- 
Jefoated der, blew it up, together with the governor and 


ſome of the principal officers; an accident which 


o alarmed the garriſon, that they ſurrendered with- 
out further reſiſtance. 


ind artil- 
rals were 


2 The trenches being open, and the batteries 
5 r erected againſt the town, it was bombarded with 
— ** ſuch fury that in a few days the governor, deſ- 


perations 
2 and the 
d arrived 
„ 
ampaigne 
3 
duke de 
zeim, and 
the place 
ho com- 
uced Chi- 
\dered in 


October, king Charles entered in triumph. All 
the other places in Catalonia, except Roſeas, de- 
cared for him; ſo that the largeſt and richeſt pro- 


doubling in number the garriſon of Barcelona. 
Charles wrote with his own hand a letter to queen 
Anne, containing a circumſtantial detail of his af- 
fairs; the warmeſt expreſſions of gratitude, and the 
greateſt encomiums of the earl of Peterborough 
and her other ſubjects. X 

After the capture of Barcelona, it was reſolved 
m a. council of war, that a ſtrong naval force 


preparations were made. At fix o'clock” in the 


ſand more followed at midnight to ſupport them if 


paring of relief capitulated, and on the fourth of 


vince of Spain was conquered by an army ſcarce || 
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ament met, and the commons choſe Mr. Smith 
for their ſpeaker. Two days after, her majeſty 
made a ſpeech to both houſes, in which ſhe repre- 
ſented the neceſſity of acting with the utmoſt vi- 
gour againſt France, the - common enemy of the 
liberties of Europe ; informed them that ſhe had 
an intention to expedite an union with Scotland ; 
recommended unanimity among themſelves, and 
aſſured them that thoſe who would concur with her 
in theſe laudable deſigns, might rely on her favour 
and protection. Both houſes, in conſequence of 
this ſpeech, preſented addreſſes in the warmeſt 
terms of duty and affection. The commons aſ- 
ſured her majeſty of their aſſiſtance in bringing the 
treaty of union to a happy concluſion ; after which, 
they proceeded to examine the eſtimates for the 
| ſervices of the enſuing year, and chearfully grant- 

ed ſuch ſupplies as were wanted. | 

In the courſe of this ſeſſion, the duke of Marl- 
borough received the thanks of the houſe of com- 
mons for his ſignal ſervices in the laſt campaign ; 
the credit of that nobleman was, indeed, exceeding 
high at this juncture, as was public credit in ge- 
neral. The kingdom was bleſſed with plenty; 
the forces were well paid, notwithſtanding the great 
uantity of coin exported for the maintenance of 
t A war; and the face of things wore a pleaſing aſ- 
pect. | 

A. D. 1706. The parliamentary buſineſs being 
concluded, her majeſty went to the houſe of peers on 
the 17th of March, and having given the royal 
afſent to ſeveral public and private acts, made a 
ſpeech to both houſes, wherein ſhe expreſſed her 
acknowledgements for the unanimity and diſpatch 
with which they had conducted the public buſineſs, 
and the zeal and affection they had ſhewn for her 
ſervice, and then prorogued the parliament. 

The commiſſioners appointed for forming a con- 
ſolidating union of the two kingdoms of England 
and Scotland met at the cock-pit on the ſixteenth 
of April. Their commiſſions being opened and 
read by the reſpective ſecretaries, and introductory 
ſpeeches being pronounced by the lord keeper of 
England, and the lord chancellor of Scotland, they 
agreed to certain preliminary articles, importing, 
that all the propoſals ſhould be made in writing, 
and every point when agreed reduced into writing; 
that no points ſhould be obligatory, till all matters 
ſhould be adjuſted in ſuch a manner as would be 
proper to be laid before the queen and the two par- 
liaments for their approbation ; that a committee 
ſhould be appointed from each commiſſion, to re- 
viſe the minutes which might paſs, before they 
ſhould be inſerted in the books by the reſpective 
ſecretaries ; and that during the whole treaty, the 
moſt profound ſecrecy ſhould be obſerved with re- 
card to their proceedings. 

On the twenty. fourth of April the lord keeper of 
England propoſed, * That the two kingdoms of 
« England and Scotland ſhould be for ever united 


* 


into one nation by the name of GREAT BRITALINx; 
defence. ould be ſtationed in the Mediterranean, and at || © that it ſhould be repreſented by one and the ſame 
gliſh all Ibraltar under the command of Sir John Leake || © parliament, and that the ſucceſſion to this mo- 
pain, a7 and Lord Peterborough. Sir Cloudeſley Shovel, || © narchy, in failure of heirs of her majeſty's body, 
b —_ b nineteen ſhips of the line and part of the || & {hould be ſubject to the limitations mentioned in 
which . Dutch fleet, ſailed through the ſtreights, and ar- || an act paſſed in the late reign, entitled an act for 
of _ ved at Spithead. * The Breſt fleet was ſo well ob- I} © the further limitation of the crown, &c.“ 
— 5 (ered by a ſquadron of the Engliſh, that the Theſe preliminaries were agreed to with this 
hich * rench did not think proper to venture out; but }| proviſo, -* That all the ſubjects of the united 
ono the Dunkirk Squadron, under the command of the |} kingdom of Great Britain ſhould have full free- 
ether count de St. Paul, took the homeward bound }| dom and intercourſe of trade and navigation ro 
__— Value fleet, with thefr convoy of three ſhips of war. or from anv part or place within the united 
delign | On the twenty- fifth of Octo kingdom, and plantations thereunto belonging; 
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ber, the new parli- 
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union; that they ſhould be tried as peers of Great | 
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te and that there ſhould be a communication of all | 
« other privileges and advantages, which do or 
e may belong to the ſubjects of either kingdom.“ 
To this the Engliſh commiſſioners conſented, under 
ſuch terms as might be found for their mutual ad- 
vantage in the farther progreſs of the treaty, 
Theſe general preliminaries being ſettled, the | 
commiſſioners proceeded to particulars, and at 
length the following articles were agreed to and ra- 
tified, viz. That England and Scotland ſhould, 
from the firſt of May; one thouſand ſeven hundred 
and ſeven, be united into one kingdon by the name 
of Great Britain; that the ſucceſſion ſhould be 
veſted in the princeſs Sophia and her heirs ;. that all 
papiſts, or perſons that married papiſts, ſhould be 
for ever excluded from inheriting the crown; that 
the united kingdoms ſhould be repreſented by one 
parliament ; that all ſubjects of Great Britain ſhould } 
enjoy a communication of rights, and all advan- 
tages, and be under the fame reſtrictions and regu- 
tations ; that Scotland ſhould. be exempted from the 
temporary duties on fome commodines ; that the | 
ſam of three hundred, ninecy-eight thouſand, and 
eiglity-five pounds ten ſhillings ſhould be granted to 
the Scots as an equivalent for fuch part of the cuſ- 
toms and exciſe, charged upon that kingdom in con- 
ſequence of that union, as ſhould be applicable to the 
payment of the debts of England, according to-the | 
roportion which the cuſtoms and exciſe of Scotland 
1 to thoſe of England; that as the revenue of 
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ed from Tirlemont, and paſiing the Dyle 
directly towards the confederate — 4 Thea 


| 
| who, by the twenty-ſecond of May, arrived Within 


i wards the village 
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| rolls and regiſters whatſoever ſhould remain as the 
were; within that part of the united kingdom call / 
Scotland; and that all laws and ſtatutes in = 
| Son, ſo far as they might be inconſiſtent with 
theſe articles; or any of them; ſhould ceaſe and k 
declared void by the reſpective parliaments of £ 
two Kingdoms... Such was the ſubſtance of that f 
er, 1 Face was ſoon af er concluded = 
ormally preſented to her majeſty b 
Quernſberr a0 Dover. : 4; pale 
uring theſe tranſactions in England, the x. 
had formed a deſign to ſurprize = duke 1 
borough before the Danes and Pruſſians could 5 
him; and accordingly, in the beginning of Man 
the duke of Bavaria and mareſchal Villars the p 


by early intelligence, perceiving their drift, gif 
patched an expreſs to the Dutch troops to join him 


a league of his camp. | 
Early next mornieg the confederates marched to. 
a Ramillies, where the duke 
was ſurprized with the news, that the enemy were 
in march to give him battle. They had taken poſ- 
ſeſſion of al rong camp, their right extending to 
the Town of Hautemont on the fide of the Me. 
haigne ; their left to Anderkirk, and Ramillics in 
the center. The allied army was drawn up, with 
the right wing near the brook of Yaufe ; and their 


Scotland might encreaſe, a further equivalent ſhould | 
be allowed for ſuch proportion of rhe ſaid increaſe, 
as ſhould be applicable to the payment of the debts 
of England; that the ſum to be paid at preſent, as 
well as the money ariſing from the future equiva- 
lents, ſhould be employed in reducing the coin of 
Scotland to the ſtandard and value of the Engliſh | 
coin; in paying off the capital ſtock and intereſt 
duc to the proprietors of the African company, [ 
which ſhould be immediately diſſolved; in diſcharg- | 
ing all the public debts of the kingdom of Scot- 
land; and in promoting manufactures and fiſheries | 
under the direction of commiſſioners appointed by 
her majeſty, and accountable to the parliament of 
Great Britain; that the laws concerning public] 
right, policy and civil government, ſhould - the | 
ſame thoughout the kingdom; but that no altera- | 
tion ſhould be made in the laws concerning private | 
property, except for evident utility of the ſubjects 
within Scotland; that the court of ſeſſion, and all 
courts of judicature in Scotland, ſhould remain as 
then conſtituted by the laws of that. kingdom, with 
the ſame authority and privileges as they enjoyed 
before the union; ſubject, however, to ſuch regu- 
lations as ſhould be made by the parliament of 
Great Britain; that the rights and privileges of the 
royal boroughs of Scotland ſhould, remain entire 
after the union; that Scotland ſhould be repreſented 
in the par iament of Great Britain by ſixteen peers, 
and forty-five commoners, to be elected in ſuch | 
a manner as ſhould be ſettled by the preſent parlia- 
ment of Scotland; that all the peers in Scotland, 
and the fucceſſors to their honours and dignities, | 
ſhould, from and after the union of the peers of | 
Great Britain, have rank and precedency im- 
mediately after the Engliſh peers of the like 
orders and degrees, who might be created after the | 


_— 


Britain, and enjoy all the privileges of peers of Eng- 
land, and particularly the right and privileges of 
hering in the houſe of lords, and on the trials of 
peers ; that the crown, ſcepter, and ſword of ſtate, 
the records of parliament, and all other records, 
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left was poſted near the village of Franqueine. 

The village of Ramillies was now attacked by a 
detachment of the allied army under the command 
of lieutenant general Schultz, who entered with 
great vigour and reſolution. The Dutch and Da- 
niſh horſe of the left wing charged with great intre- 
pidity, but were ſo warmly received by the enemy, 
that they began to fall into diſorder, when the duke 
ordered them to be ſupported with the body of re- 
ſerve, and twenty ſquadrons drawn from the right 
wing. Before the arrival of the reinforcement 
which the duke had ordered, the Dutch and Danes 
had returned to the charge, and the beſt part of 
the enemy's muſqueteers were cut to pieces. The 
French : king's own regiment of foot begged for 
quarter, and delivered up their arms and colours to 
the victors. ; 

They now gave way on all ſides ; the horſe took 
three different routs, but were fo cloſely purſued 
that very few eſcaped. The elector of Bavaria and 
mareſchal Villeroy ſaved themſelves. with the utmoſt 
difficulty. The purſuit was followed till two in the 
morning, five leagues from the field of battle, and 
within two of Louvain. In ſhort, the confederates 
obtained a compleat victory. They took moſt of the 
enemy's baggage and artillery, about one hundred 
and twenty colours or ſtandards, fix hundred off̃- 
cers, fix thouſand private ſoldiers, and about eight 
thouſand were killed or wounded. The loſs of 
the allies did not exceed three thouſand men, in- 
cluding prince Lewis of Heſſe, and colonel Ben- 
tinck, who loſt their lives in the engagement. 

The battle of Ramillies was immediately followed 
with the conqueſt of all Brabant, and the principal 
cities of the Netherlands, which ſubmitted 
without - reſiſtance. This ſo irritated Lewis 
that he ſent immediate orders to the duke 
de la. Feuillade to inveſt rhe city of Turin; 
but the ſiege, being ill directed, went on ſlowiy. 
The duke of Savoy left the town and pe 
ed prince Eugene; they forced the French Tn 
diſperſed the army, commanded by the duke ot Or 
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leans, took the proviſions and baggage *" wo 
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nained maſters of Piedmont, and f60n"after, of the 
reſt of Traly- Barcelona was beſieged with as little 
acceſs. The mareſchal de Tefle rarſed the ſtege, 
leaving a rich Booty to the enemy. The cart bf 
Galway took ſeveral Spaniſh towns, penetrated even 
i» Madrid, and- proclaimed king Charles, 'whilſt 
philip V. humbled by his misfortunes, had ſcarce 
 ſeeble hope remaining. ce fey: 

Lewis XIV. was now under ce of having 
ecourſe to the moſt humiliating meatures. He 
employed the elector of Bavaria, to write ſetters in 
his name to the duke of Marlborough and the de- 

aries of the Rates  Benefal, containing propoſals 
fr opening a congreſs. But the powers that form- 
ed the confederacy were fired by the ambition of 
making conqueſts, and England was deſirous of be- 
ing indemnified for the immenſe fums ſhe had ex- 

aded, The offers of France were therefore re- 
15 ed, and the allies determined to exert themſelves 
with redoubled 7 2 een aue 1 

On the ſecond of December the parliament met, 
and her majeſty in her ſpeech mentioned the glori- 
ous ſucceſs of her arms. abroad, and recommended 
to. the commons to grant the ſapplies neceſſary for 
ptoſecuting the war with vigour, in order to obtain 


an honourable peace. She acquainted, them with | 


the progreſs made in the union, and adviſed the 
completion of that deſirable undertaking. The 
commons granted the ſupplies, and expreſſed every 
wen of loyalty and affection to the queen. 

The Scotriſty parliament having pafſed an act to 
preſcribe the method for chuling the repreſenta- 
tives for that kingdom, in the firſt parliament of 
Great Britain, and paſſed ſeveral other bills, the 
lord commiſſioner made a ſpeech, and adjourned 
them to the twenty-ſecond day of April. 

An addreſs was prefented to her majeſty by the 
houſe of lords on the ſeventh of December, re- 
queſting that the honours, and titles of the duke of 
Marlborough ſfrould be ſettled upon his poſterity 
by att of parHament ; and they prayed her majeſty's 
GcQtion therein, to which ſhe was graciouſly 
pleaſed ſoon after to fignify her royal aſſent; and 
— being brought in accordingly, paſſed both 
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The houſe of cormmans, ſoon after, addrefſed'the 
queen, intimating, that as fhe was pleaſed to erect the 
houſe of Blenheim as a monument of the glorious 


neſs ro make proviſion for the more honourable ſup- 
port of his dignity to his poſterity, in fuch a man- 
ber as her majeſty fhould think fit. The queen 
declared that, having ſettled an annual penſion of 
ive thouſand pounds, out of the revenue of the 
Poſt Office, on the duke of Marlborough, it 
would be agreeable to her, if that might be conti- | 
pied to his poſterity for ever. Accordingly an act 
lor that purpoſe was immediately paffed.  - 

A. D. 1997. On the twentierh of January her 
Majeſty came to the houſe of lords, and after paſſing 
Fieral public and private acts, acquainted them 
at the union being perfected by che parliament 
df Scotland, ſhe had ordered the ſame to be laid 
ore them for their concurrence in it. She alſo 
mated, that Scotland being to have an equiva- 
Mt for what that kingdom was obliged to eontri- 
= towards the debts of England, it was neceſſary 
Provide for the payment thereof. In the houle 
if lords, previous to the entering upon the conſi- 
ation of the union, a bi was ordered to be 
"ought in for the Tecurity*bf-rhe” church of Eng- 
ad; an ac for: ſecurifig preſbyrety in Scotland | 

s Paſſed chere before the articles of the union. 


tions of the duke of Marlborough, rheir willing- | 
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The purport was, that the act of uniformity ſhould 
be in force for ever; that every king or queen 
hereafter; at their coronation, ſhould take an oath 


diſcipline thereof; and that this act ſhould be held 
a fundamental and eſſential part of the union. 
This act being paſſed; the union was taken into 
beten conſideration; and after long and warm de- 

ates the bill for confirming the articles was carried, 
and ſoon after received the royal aſſent. 

The campaigh in the Netherlands was barren of 
events. The time was ſpent in marches and coun- 
termarches, till the reſpective armies retired into 
winter quarters. The hege of Toulon was ſo much 
the object of the attention of the allies, that other 
matters were greatly neglected. Towards the lat- 
ter end of June, the duke of Savoy and prince 
Eugene began their march thither, with an army of 
between forty and fifty thouſand men; Sir Cloudes- 
ley Shovel, with the combined fleet, and tranſ- 
ports, having taken on board their heavy cannon, 
with the proviſions and ammunition neceſſary to 
carry on the ſige. | 

On the arrival of the confederate army before 
the place, prince Eugene reconnoitred the diſpoſi- 
tion 'of the enemy; and perceiving he muſt fight an 
army intrenched in the outworks, on the heights that 
furrounded the place, and which were furniſhed 
with great number of guns, was for retreating. 
The duke of Savoy was, however, determined to 
purſue the enterprize, and accordingly, the neceſſary 
diſpoſitions were made for attacking the hill of St. 
Catherine, which the enemy had fortified ; -and in 
this firſt attempt the allies were ſucceſsful; They 
alſo attacked and carried two ſmall forts . near the 
harbour, but the enemy, whoſe forces were increaſed, 
attacked their camp, and recovered the hill of St. 
Catherine, a 
The impoſſibility of taking Toulon at length ap- 
pearing to the duke of Savoy, who received intel- 
ligence that the enemy had ſixty battalions in their 
| entrenchments, beſides a numerous cavalry, he a- 

greed to deſiſt from the enterprize. However, by 
| way of retaliation for the ruin of his capital city of 

Turin, he gave directions for the bombarding of 
Toulon both by ſea and land; and both himſelf 
and prince Eugene advanced to an eminence to be- 
hold the dreadful blaze, 

In the mean time Sir Cloudeſley Shovel, with 
fifteen men of war, failed for England, and on the 
twenty-firſt of October his own ſhip, the Aſſocia- 
tion, ſtruck upon the rocks of Scilly, wherein 
himſelf and every creature on. board periſhed. The 
like was the unhappy fate of the Eagle and Rom- 
ney. The Firebrand was daſhed in pieces on 
the rocks, but the captain and twenty-four of his 
men ſaved themſelves in the boat; the Phenix 
ran aground, but the crew luckily ſaved them- 
ſelves. The reſt of the fleet by tacking with great- 
er expedition ſaved themſelves. The body of the 
admiral was afterwards found by ſome of the coun- 
try people, who having ſtript it, buried it in the 
ſands, but being diſcovered, was taken up, and in- 
terred in Weſtminſter-abbey, where her majeſty 
cauſed a monument to be erected to his memory. 

The firſt parliament of Great Britain meeting on 
the twenty- third of October, the queen, in a ſpeech 
to both houſes, mentioned the tranſactions in Pro- 
vence and Spain, repreſenting the neceſſity of mak- 
ing further efforts againſt the common enemy ; and 
exhorted them to be upon their guard againſt thoſe 
who endeavoured to ſow Fal in the common- 
wealth. The commons, in their addreſs, exprefſed 


the 


to prefervt the ſettlement of the church; and the 
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che continuance of their ſormer zeal and devotion | Engliſh, 


towards her majeſty's goverment, but in the houſe of 
lords, the earl of Wharton expatiated upon the 
ſcarcity of money, the decay of trade, and the miſ- 
management of the navy. He was ſeconded by 
the lord Somers, and the leaders of all. the oppo- 
ſite party, who propoſed to conſider the ſtate of the 
nation, before they proceeded to any other bulineſs, 
The deſign of this motion was to place the earl of 
Oxford once more at the head of the admiralty, 
and thereby ſubſerve the deſign of a party. A day 
being fixed for this examination, the houſe re; 
ceived a petition from the ſheriffs and merchants 
of London, complaining of great loſſes by =o 
for want of cruizers and convoys, and theſe, com- 
plaints were proved by witneſſes. An addreſs was 
then moved for, in which the miſcarriages at {ea 
were alledged to the miniſtry and council, but the 
motion was overruled. The commons made ſome 
progreſs in an enquiry of the ſame nature, brought 
in a bill for the better ſecuring the trade of the 
kingdom, and at the ſame time chearfully granted 
the ſupplies for the ſervice of the enſuing year. 
They allo reſolved, that there ſhould be but one 
privy council in the kingdom of Great Britain; 
that the militia in Scotland ſhould be put on the 
ſame footing with that of England; that the pow- 
ers of the juſtices of peace ſhould be the ſame 
through the whole iſland; that the lords juſticiar 
in Scotland ſhould go circuits twice a year, an 
that the writs for electing Scottiſh members to 
ferve in the houſe of commons ſhould be directed, 
and returns made, in the ſame manner as practiſed 
in England. Her majeſty recommended an in- 
creaſe in the aids granted to Charles king of Spain, 


and the duke of Savoy, at the time ſhe paſſed theſe 


bills. L e 
A. D. 1708. Lewis, meditating revenge for the 
invaſion of his dominions, and beſieging a place of 
ſuch importance to him as Toulon, determined to 
retaliate the injury. He was invited to it by the 
evident diſcontent of the Scottiſh nation, occaſion- 
ed by the union, where many, in the vehemence of 
their miſguided zeal, gave oblique hints, that the 
pretended prince, of Wales would be no unwel- 
come gueſt, The French, therefore, propoſed. to 
fix the ſeat of war in Great Britain, by affording 
their aſſiſtance to the chevalier de St. George. 
To execute this project, a fleet of men or war 
and tranſports were expeditiouſly fitted out at 
Dunkirk, and ten thouſand land forces, with many 
officers, and a great quantity of proviſion and am- 
munition were put on board. Major general 
Cadogan, her majeſty's envoy in Holland, ſoon 
gave notice of theſe preparations; and then went to 
Bruſſels, and concerted matters in ſuch a manner 
with monſieur d'Auverquerque, that ten battalions 
of the Engliſh forces in Flanders were immediately 
drawn to the coaſt ready to be ſhipped. At the 
ſame time the admiralty. of England uſed ſuch diſ 
patch in equipping a fleet, that three and twenty 
fail of men of war, under the command of Sir 
George Byng and the lord Durſley, appeared: be- 
fore Dunkirk on the twenty-ſeventh day of Feb- 
ruary, when the enemy vainly hoped, that the 
Engliſh had no fleet abroad. The pretender ar- 
rived at Dunkirk on the ninth of March, but the 
fight of the Engliſh fleet induced the French ad- 
miral, monſieur F ourbin, to write back to court for 
freſh inſtructions. Ss e ee 
Lewis ſent, peremptory orders to his admiral to 
; beyed and failed from Dun- 
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| were iſſued for calling a new one; at the ſame time 


Ing received advice,. that the French had 


| whereupon they took the. ad 


Lewis reaped only. the merit of havi 


their ſtatiqn,.. The fleet w | 

creaſed to the guns er of, 10 fail of the r 
He keigater za tenders. (Sir George, Byng, . 
Kirk, ſailed immediately in purſuit of oa Dun. 
ſame time the forces were Dipped: off ar On, the 
and admiral Baker. convoyed them er nc, 
forces, together with ſeveral regiments of "ry 

regime L 


from. 


marched for Scotland. with all expedition py 
theſe precautions were rendered uſeleſs by... 
carr an | ES by, the 


ance of Sir George Byng, who arri 
Erith of Eciabug almoſt as ſoon as _ 4 
vantage of a land 


the fail they could 
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breeze, and bore away, with all 
ry * TIT b K N q 13>! 
ext morning at break of day t * 

fleets gave Chace, bur Were oucgziled, bined 
the Saliſbury, a man of War ormerly taken 170 
the Engliſh, all eſcaped. The French ſhips loit 0 
ed about ſome time with intent to land at Iny... 
neſs, but having no pilots, and the wind not 4 
mitting a frigate, which they had ſent ſor ſome _ 
viſions, to get aſhore, they ſtood off, and by #1 
perſing themſelves in that wide ſea and hazy wea 
ther, mage ſhift to get back to Dunkirk in a mot 
ſhattered condition. There were taken priſoners on 
board the Saliſbury, the lords Griffin and Cler. 
mont, and Mr. Middleton, a lieutenant -genera] 
his aid de camp, a colonel, two lieutenarit-colonels, 
five captains, two lieutenants, and two hundred 
and fifty ſeamen, together with all the- officers 
of the ſhip. ., Thus ended this expedition, in which 
| f 
daring, though unſucceſsful enterprize. DIR; 

The parliament. was diſſolyed by proclamation 
on the fifteenth of April, ſoon after which, writs 


a proclamation was publiſhed, commanding all 
the peers of Gaby: De to meet on the ſeven- 
teenth day of June at Holyrood houſe, in Edin- 
burgh, in order to elect ſixteen, peers to repreſent 
them in the enſuing Britiſh parliament, purſuant 
to a clauſe in the treaty of union. | 
Prinee Eugene and the duke of Marlborough, 
having agreed to act in conjunction in the Low 
Countries, during this campaign, took the field a- 
bout the middle of May. They then marched to 
the general rendezvous, and having left no other 
troops at Ghent, and Bruges, than the country 
militia, thoſe places, on the appearance of a de- 
tachment of French troops, ſurrendered without 
1 The enemy advanced as far as Dutch 
landers, and laid the whole country under contri- 
bution. The dukes of Burgundy and Berry, and 
the chevalier de St. George, who this year took 
the field with the duke of Vendome, looked upon 
themſelves ſo much ſuperior, to the confederates, 
that they reſolved upon the ſiege of Oudenarde, 
and accordingly inveſted that place on the ninth 
r - tn do Bucs +51 
The duke of Marlborough was inſtantly in mo, 
tion, and marched with all expedition to the relief o 
Oudenarde. At his approach the French raiſed 
the ſiege, and began to croſs the Scheld at Gavrs 
where the duke of Marlborough, and prince Eu- 
gene paſſed alſo, reſolving to give them battle, 
though the number of the enemy greatly exceedec 
that of the allies. Accordingly, about three 1 
the afternoon the hattle began, but could not be 


eemed a general engagement till ſeven in the & 
one when the action became. very furious and 
tful on bath lides; for.the French being con! 
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| The prince of Orange attacked it on one ſide, 
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jgour and reſolution for ſome time; at length 
= were totally defeated, by the ſuperior conduct 
1nd courage of Eugene and Marlborough. = 
The French retreated. towards Ghent in the 
night, having loſt above three thouſand men on 
the field. of battle, together with ſeven hundred 
officers, ſeven pieces of cannon, and upwards of 
ane hundred ſtandards and colours, while, on the 
ather hand, the loſs of the confederates did not ex- 
ceed eight hundred and twenty-four killed, and 
wo thouſand two hundred wounded. £23154 1 
Farther to demonſtrate their ſuperiority, the al- 
es determined to lay ſiege to Liſle, There was 
in the town, which was then one of the moſt 
£riſhed fortifications in Europe, a garriſon of at 
leaſt twenty- one battalions, commanded by mere- | 
{chal Boufflers, but this did not deter Eugene from | 
undertaking the ſiege. 1 7 $ 


— 


while prince Eugene did the ſame on the other, 
and the duke of Marlborough covered the ſiege | 
with the reſt of the army. On rhe twenty- ſecond 
the trenches were opened, and the dukes of Bur- 
gundy and Vendome, having joined the duke of 
Berwick, marched towards the duke of Marlbo- 
woah, and for ſeveral days cannonaded his ca np, | 
whereupon prince Eugene joined him with a conſi- 

lerable body of horſe and foot from the ſiege ; but 
the allies finding the deſign of the French was only 
6 retard the ſiege, the duke of Marlborough in- 
trenched himſelf, and prince Eugene returned to 
Liſe, where the bravery of the French made the 
eve go on very heavily. | 
Ia ſtorming the outworks, on the twenty-firſt of 
deptember, the allies. ſuſtained conſiderable loſs, 
d prince Eugene was wounded by a muſquet 
ll, which grazed upon his ſkull, and confined 
mto his tent for ſome days, during which the 
ef Marlborough had the command both of 
e Liege and of the covering army. As ſoon as 
e prince was recovered of his wound he viſited 
Ktrenches and continued his operations with his 


ul vigour. The governor omitted nothing that 


ud be expected from a brave and experienced 


Ker, but the allies, after a moſt bloody and ob- 
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he recommended a large 
Flanders, and another 
of ſuch laws as might be neceſſary to make the 


union more perfect, and an improvement of the 
commerce of the nation. 
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| their gates to the allies. , The duke of Savoy way 

maſter of the paſſes towards Dauphine; the em- 
peror Joſeph, hrother to the archduke Charles, 
held Landau, one of the keys of France. Paris 
trembled, and the whole kingdom was filled with 
conſternation. 5 
The emperor had deprived Phil'p the Spaniſh 
monarch of Naples and Lombardy. The Engliſh 
took from him Sardinia for the emperor, and the 
iſl-nd of Minorca for themſelves. In a word, the 
allies carried every thing before them. 

Commodore Wager, this ſummer, had the good 
fortune to take a Spaniſh galleon of immenſe va- 


| lue, and would have extended his ſucceſſes, had 


he not been deſerted by two of his captains, who, in 
conſequence thereof, were brought to condign pu- 
niſnment. | | | 
The queen had the unhappineſs to loſe the prince 
of Denmark her huſband : he was a man of the 
moſt amiable diſpoſition, without ambition, and 
contented himſelf with being the firſt ſubject with- 
out interiering in affairs of ſtate; though, by his 
office of high admiral, he might have aſſumed a 
great ſhare in the political departinent. He was 
much eſteemed in life and lamented in death. Her 
majeſty; in particular, was inconſolable for his 
loſs, the moſt uninterrupted conjugal affeRion 
having ſubſiſted between them. | 
Several changes were now made in the principal 
departments of ſtate, and ſuch was the power of 
faction, as to have a very ſingular influence on the 
conduct of the queen, Sir Richard Onſlow was 
choſen ſpeaker ' of the houſe of commons at the 
meeting of parliament on the ſixteenth of Novem- 
ber. Her majeſty being abſent on account of the 
late demiſe of her conſort, commiſſioners were ap- 
pointed to repreſent her royal perſon, in whoſe 
name the lord chancellor made a ſpeech, in which 
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Both houſes having preſented addreſſes of con- 
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« vat ah che garriſon, wich the uſual ho- 


T% and was conducted to Dovay. 
2 des, and many other places opened 
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me engagement, made themſelves maſters of 
covered way, and prince Eugene cauſed a bat- 
af fiſty pieces of cannon to be raiſed thereon, 

ich played with ſuch fury upon the curtain, 
6 in leſs than the ſpace of twelve hours a | 
ach was made full ſufficient for an aſſault. 
it juſt as every neceſſary diſpoſition was made 
beginning an aſſault, mareſchal Boufflers de- 


ince Eu- 
) » conſideration of the gallant Galena of the 
propoſe his own terms, 
if conſiſtent with his honour, they | 
iterally complied with. On the 25th of 
prince entered the town in triumph, 
nch garriſon retired into the caſtle, 
ontinued to make a vigorous defence. 
lies lay before this place, the duke of 
© an attempt to reduce Bruſſels, which | 


bed. however, after a moſt noble reſiſt- | 
Made] capitulated on the eighth of De- 


gratulation for the ſucceſs of the Britiſh arms, and 
condolence for the death of the prince of Den- 
mark, the commons proceeded to examine the 
different branches of the ſupply, and voted an 
augmentation of ten thouſand men as neceſſary to 
carry on the war with vigour. There paſſed this 
ſeſſion, an act for naturalizing all foreigners, be- 
ing proteſtants; and another to aſcertain the pri- 
| vilege of ambaſſadors. In this parliament, the 
| eldeſt ſons of the peers of Scotland were voted in- 
capable of ſitting in the houſe of commons. 
After ſeveral enquiries and debates relative to 
the intended invaſion of Scotland, a bill was 
brought into the houſe of lords under the title of 
« An act for improving the union of the two 
« kingdoms.” It referred to trials for treaſon 
committed in Scotland, which, by this law, were 
regulated according to the manner of proceeding 
| in England, with very little variation. Notwith- 
ſtanding all the efforts of many Scottiſh members, 
abetted by ſeveral of the Engliſh, the bill paſſed 
| both houſes, and received the royal aſſent. I he 
| queen, however, in order to make them eaſy, con- 
| Gated to an act of grace, wherein all treaſons were 
pardoned, except ſuch as were committed on the 
high ſeas, an exception levelled at thoſe who had 
embarked with the pretender in his laſt expedi- 
tion. | | | 
A. D. 4709. Lewis, having ſignified a diſpo 
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jeR of a general pekce, the lords reſolved to ad- 
dreſs her majeſty, deſiring her to cake care that 


allies be guarantees of the treaty, and that the pre- 
tender be removed out of the French dominions. 
This addreſs being ſent to the commons for their 
eohcurfence, they ade 
dn the demolition of Dunkirk. | 


The duke of HoMtein's envoy, Mr. Perkum, af- | 


ſiſted to advante the negotiation, and by his means 


the allies were prevailed upon to permit the pre- 
etherlands, in 
order to carry on the negotiation on the part of 
France. Accerdingly, in the beginning of the 
year, that miniſter had ſeveral private conferences 
with Buys and Vanderhuſſen: the ſtates ſent im- 
mediate advice to the emperor and the queen of 
Great Britain, who diſpatched Eugene and Marl- 


ſident de Rouille to come into che 


* to Holland to carry on the conferences on 
er part. | | 

a The demands of the confederates were com- 
municated to the court of France by monſteur de 
Roville, and the duke of Marlborough returned 
to England, to inform the queen of the progreſs 
made in the negotiarion, and to receive her further 
commands. The duke ſoon after repaired to Hol- 
land, with the lord Townfhend, as joint plenipo- 
tentiary; and ptince Eugene being likewiſe at 
the Hague, the conferences immediately com- 
menced. | { | 
Lewis, whoſe reſources were inferior to thoſe of 
his enemies, offered to demoliſh Dunkirk, to aban- 
don the pretender, to renounce all pretenſion to 
the Spaniſh monarchy, to cede to the States-ge- 
neral the barrier they demanded in the Low Coun- 
tries, and to negotiate with the emperor on the 
terms of the treaty of Ryſwick, The miniſters of 
the allies, elated by ſucceſs, made ſuch enormous 
demands, that the French king, reſuſing com- 
pliance, the conference ended, Rouille was or- 
dered to quit Holland immediately, and the con- 
federates reſolved to open the campaign without 
heſitation. "LEE 

- Accordingly, the duke of Marlborough and 
prince Eugene proceeded to Flanders, and by the 
end of June the allied army encamped in the plain 
of Liſle, to the number of one hundred and ten 
thouſand fighting wen. At the "fame time the 
mareſchal Villars {accounted one of the moſt for- 
tunate generals in France) aſſembled the French 
forces on the plain of Lens, where he began to 
throw up intrenchments. The confederate ge- 
nerals, having obſerved his ſituation, and finding 
they could not attack him without incurring great 
danger, reſolved to inveſt Tournay, the garriſon 
of which Villars had imprudently weakened. To 
conceal their defign, they made a motion towards 
Ypres, and while the attention of the enemy was 


wholly diverted to that quarter, they ſuddenly laid 


' ſhege to Tournay. The town itſelf was eaſily 
raken, but the citadel was fo ſtrong by nature and 
art, that, with only a weak garriſon, the ſiege was 
ſuſtained for àa whole month, by the courage and 
good conduct of the governor monſieur de Sur- 
ville, FIT OH 


The confederates proceeding by the method of 


ſap, their miners frequently met with thoſe of the 
enemy under ground, and fought with'bayonet and 
piſtol. The volunteers dn both ſides 


themſelves to theſe ſubterraneous combats, in the 
midſt of mines and countermines big wich ruin 
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| the head, and lieutenant- general Webb recei 


| likewife the duke of Argyle. 

| capitutated on the twenty-ſixth 
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ented 


 tiaries might repair 20 Holland, but 


and deſtruction Sometimes they foll it 
dent, and fometimes* ſprung by deſign, 5 * 


idw, and by a ſingle exploſion; upu 
wor 8 befiegers — wits Neath. ales 
t length the enemy offering to capi 
ticles were drawn up and — — 2 5 
but Lewis refuſing to ratify them, hoſtilities my 
renewed, with uncommon ardor and animoſ; "we 
the proviſions in the citadel being entirely - 
hauſted, Survilleand his garriſon ſurrendered tþ pat 
ſelves prifoners of war. * 
Tournay being thus reduced, the allies 4... 
mined to inveſt the city of Mons, and pry en 
poſe paſſed the Scheld. The prince of Heſſe iy 
detached to attack the French lines from the Hale 
to the Sambre, which were abandoned at his * 
proach. In the mean time the mateſchal 4 
Boüfflers arrived in the French camp at ien 
and the dulce of Marlborough receiving advice tha 


to attack the advanced body commanded by the 
prince of Heſſe, left his camp at Havre, and 
made a motion to the left to ſupport the prince, 
On 'the'gth of September the reſpective armies 
approached ſo near, that they cannonaded each 
other. The French army, amounting to one hun- 
dred and twenty thouſand men, were poſted behind 
the woods of La Merte and Franciere in the geigb- 
bourhood of Malplaquet. "The confederates, near 
of the ſame number, encamped with the right to- 
wards Sart and Bleron, and the left on the edge 
of Lagniere, the head quarters being at Blares: 
nies, The enemy, defirous of avoiding an en 
gagement, fortified their camp with tripple ir 
trenchments; ſo that being of itſelf naturally 
ſtrong, it then ſeemed quite inacceſſible, 
On the 11th of Seprember the allies began t 
attack with the utmoſt fury, and charged the I 
wing of the enemy with ſuch intrepidity that! 
leſs than an hour they were driven from their | 
trenchments into the woods of Sart and Tenie 
The prince of Orange attacked the right wing( 
the enemy advantageouſly poſte.i and covered vi 
three entrenchments. Both ſides diſplayed 


their lines forced, and Villars their gallant gent 
dangerouſly wounded, they retreated in good o 
under the conduct of Boufflers, leaving to the 
my the field of battle ſtrewed with the carcals 
the Nain. The confederates loft twenty thou 


their taking ſixteen; pieces of artillery, fort) 
lours and ftandards, and a great number of 
foners. © Prince Eugene was ſlightly woundes 


ſhort in the groin. The prince of Orange had 
horſes ſhot under him, but eſcaped unhuut, & 


The enemy having thus retreated from ,” 
ciniry of Mons, the allies beſieged that city," 
of October, 


on 


One action only mattted the campaign | 


This was between detached parties 


Lewis again made forne ambiguous — 
peace. He wirhdrew his troops from Fai 
pretence bf 'obliging'the allies, but “ = 
the defence of his own Ammon lenipe 
Torcy .-demanded paſſports, chat * * ſtate 


fed They, however, per- 
Mr. Peck um, che Holſtein reſident at the 
from whence he 
importing; that 
u king would willingly treat of a gener 
ſonable peace; but refuſed to confine him- 
te, ar. the form of the p d by 
ſailles, lies; but chis being admitted as an addi- 


es were zonal inſtance of his fallacy, the ſtates determined 


XIV, 


acci- 
0 that 
ed be. 
f four 


ſity, till on profecution of the war. N | 
rely ex. On the 25th © November the parliament of 
d thems Britain aſſembled, when the queen addreſſed 

| both houſes in a ſpeech, in which ſhe told them that 
$ deter. had endeavoured, by falſe appearances 


to create jealouſies and 
g the allies ; that the Almighty had 


eaſed to crown the arms of the confederates 
and that France Was, 


' than in the be- 
f the campaign. She declared herſelf 
o aſſiſt her allies in all parts, and proſe- 


en : 
hat pur. - 4 deceirful inſinuations, 


elſe Was 
e Haine 
t his ap- 
ſchal de 


Blevrag, 


Mae 
ately advanced to Pont- 


tack the lines thrown 
Douay, and other frontier t 
roach, the troops left for th 
retired, and the allies, 
the Scarpe, the duke of Mar 
viſion paſſed that river: 
while prince Eugene inve 
Villars, having a 
Schelde, 
give battle to 
their ſituation, 


KA N N 
| To tevive their operations with 


on the 15th © 


ſet out from the 
aſſemble the forces which were quartere 


ſe, in Flanders, and Brabant. 
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the campaign 
f 5 Eugene and Marlborough 


ague for Tournay, in order to 
d on the 


They immedi- 

a-Vendin; in order to at- 

up by the French to cover 

owns. On their ap- 
e defence of the lines 
having thrown bridges over 
borough with his di- 
and encamped at Vitri, 
ted Douay. Mareſchal 
Nembled all bis forces, croſſed the 
4 at Bouchain in order to 
the confederates z but after viewing 
thought proper to retreat to the 
of St, Laurence, Where he encamped. 


and encampe 


© On the 26th of June the rown of Douay capi- 
tulated, as did that of Bethune ſhortly after, which 


both armies retired to win- 


wice that 

1eir army tages reſulting from victory with the || ter quarters. 

d by the not vigour, in order to finiſh the great work The campaign on the Rhine was entirely inac- 
tive, nor was any thing of moment tranſacted in 


vre, and 9 that exorbitant and oppreſſive power, 


prince. 

ve armies 
ded each 
one hun- 


ed behind 


* , 

he neigh- vere granted by che commons. ; 

GS, NEAT A very extraordinary affair now revived the ani- 
rties which di- 


moſity of the Wa contending pa 
\ - On the 13th of December a | 


laid before the houſe of commons 
r. Dolben againſt Dr. Henry Sacheverel, for 
| "wo diſcourſes containing dan- 
ous and unconſtitutional renets. This eccle- 
Gaftic was A man of narrow and confined ideas, but 
poſſeſſing the moſt obſtinate bigotry» took every 
| opportunity of exclaiming againſt the diſſenters. 
The complaint being ſeconded by Sir Peter 
King, and the diſcourſes voted malicious, ſcanda- 


4Jous; and ſeditious libels, on the 14th of Decem- 
to the bar, where he 


e right to 
1 the edge 
at Blarez: 
ng an en 
tripple in 


natural 


s began 
ed the! 
ity that 1 
1 their ! 


ad Tent 


ght WR) ber, the Doctor Was brought 
covered 1 acknowledged himſelf che author of both the ſer- A P 
iſplayed -mons, and declared, that he bad received encou- 
ench ſet ragement from the lord mayor, to print that in- 

ſe brethren.” The lord 


titled, © The perils of fal 


lang geſt 
who was a member of 


] good on 
g to the 
e carcaſes 


the houſe, denied 


*. to . h the doctor at the bar of the 

a" : in che name of all rhe commons of England, ap- 
yy " pointed a commitree to drau uf articles again 
m oh -him,-and commanded the uſher of the black rod 
[ we to take him into cuſtody. On the ſeventeenth, ne 


bb receis 
ange bal 
hurt, 8 


22 the houſe that he might be admitted to 
bail; but the commons, 
againſt him with the ut 


requeſt. bs "4 

A. D. o. This extraordinary trial engroſſed 

the public attention, and for ſome time ſuſpended 
At laſt, after much virulent 


all other buſineſs. 
altercation, Sacheverel was 
zority of ſeventeen voices, p 


found guilty by a ma- 
rohibited from preach- 


mons were ordered vo be burr. 
the common hangman, in Pre 
mayor and the rwo ſheriffs of London. 


.courſe tõ negotiation, 


Ang for che ſpace of three years, and his two ſer- 
ed by the hands of 


ſence of the lord 


Piedmont. 

The ſpirit of fa 
virulent malignity- 
thoſe who favoured th 
by Sacheverel's trial, 
to ſhew her diſlike 0 
the duke of Marlborough, 
his relatives and friends 
ſtate, and the introduction o 


principles into cheir places. 


former party 
the duke o 
ſigned his command, 


* 


Boring theſe tranſactions, Lewis had again re- 
and offered to treat upon 
But this appli - 


among the fri 
the bank repre 
that would inevitabl 
theſe alterations. The emperor and 


neral interpoſed t 
niſters at London preſented memorials, 


from the late procedures. 


&ion now revived with the moſt 
A popular ſpirit of averſion to 
e diſſenters had been excited 
and the queen herſelf began 
f that party by mortifying 
in the diſmiſſion of 
from the great offices of 
f men of oppoſite 


ſudden changes ſpread an univerſal alarm - 
ends of liberty. The directors of 
ſented to the queen the prejudice 
y reſult to public credit from 
the ſtates-ge-- 
and their mi- 
explaining, 
d incur to the common cauſe 


Such 


heir good offices, 


es, however, began to take 
Auguſt. The earl of Go- 
f equal ability and integrity, 
and the treaſury put 
under the direction of Mr. Har- 
chancellor of the exchequer, and 

In ſhort, ſo univerſal 2 change 
adminiſtration, that not one of the 
was left in any office of ſtate, except 


f Marlborough, who would have re- 
had not his particular friends 


chat ſuch a ſtep could not fail 


1 to him 8 | 
0 - :-1 to the intereſt of his country. 


being prejudicia 
The preſent parliament was alſo 
precautions taken 28 ſuffciently influenced the elec- 


tors in favour of the other party. 

The new parliament met on the 25th of Novem- 
ber, when Mr. Bromley was choſen ſpeaker. The 
queen, in her ſpeech from the throne, recommend- 
ed the proſecution of the war with vigour, elpe- 
cially in Spaln 3 ſhe declared her reſolution of ſup- 


porting the church of England, and preſerving 
the Britiſh, conſtitution according to the union; 


and declared that only ſuch perſons as appeared 
firmly attached to the proteſtant ſucceſſion in the 
houſe of Hanover mould be employed in the ſer- 


vice of government. 


+he plan” propoſed by the all1c5- 
-eation proved as ineffectual as che former. 


. = | 


22 
LE 


The lords preſented an ad 
they would concur in all reaſonable meaſures for 
| procuring an honourable peace. The addreſs of 
the 
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were actuated; they exhorted her wajeſty to diſ- 
countenance al] ſuch principles and meaſures as 
thoſe by which her crown and dignity had been 
lately endangered. | 

On the duke of Martborough's arrival in Lon- 
don her majeſty gave him to underſtand that he 
mult not expect the thanks of the parliament as 
formerly; and added, that ſhe hoped there would 

be a perfect agreement between him and her mi- 

niſters. The duke, with a moderation truly meri- 

torious, expreſſed no reſentment at the alterations 
which had becn made, being reſolved, to conti- 
nue at the head of the army for the good of the 
ublic. 
. A. D. t. The queen having in a meſſage to 
both houſes of parliament, intimated the loſs 
which the Engliſh in particular ſuſtained from an 
action that had happened in Spain, this opportu- 
nity was embraced by the commons for inveigh- 
ing againſt the late adminiſtration. Animoſity ex- 
cited them even to the violation of common de- 
cency. Marlborough, ſo often extolled by the peo- 
ple, and thanked by their repreſentatives, met with 
the vileſt treatment, and now became the object 
of popular contempt and parliamentary cenſure. 
arley, the favourite miniſter, who had been 
principally acceſſary in ſopplanting the late admi- 
niſtration, loſt his influence with the preſent, be- 
cauſe he had too much moderation to adopt their 
violent meaſures. But a trag cal event reſtored at 
once his favour and reputation. One Guiſcard, a 
French partizan in the ſervice of England, not 
thinking himſelf ſufficiently rewarded, reſolved to 
treat with the court of Verſailles. His letter be- 
ing intercepted, he was arreſted, and conveyed to 
the council board for examination. Tranſported 
with fury, he deſired a private audience of Mr. 

Secretary St. John, which being refuſed, as St. John 

was out of his reach, he ſtept up to Harley, cry- 

ing © Have at thee,” then ſtabbed him twice with 

a pen-knife, and afterwards received himſelf ſe- 

veral wounds which proved mortal. The injuri- 

ous ſuſpicions entertained of this miniſter vaniſhed, 
when an enemy to the ſtate had made an attempt 
on his perſon. | 

The two houſes in an addreſs to the queen de- 
clared it as their opinion, that Mr. Harley's fide- 
lity to her majeſty had drawn upon him the hatred 
of all the abettors of popery and faction. A pro- 
clamation was publiſhed in conſequence of this ad- 
dreſs, directing the laws to be ſtrictly put in execu- 
tion againſt papiſts, and Harley was appointed lord 
treaſurer, and created earl of Oxford. He formed 
a new trading company to the South fea, which was 
to pay the debts of the navy by a fund aſſigned to 
that uſe; in conſequence of this. plan the Engliſh 
flattered themſelves with obtaining permiſſion to 
trade to Peru in the Weſt-Indies. 

The emperor Joſeph dying without male iſſue, 
king Charles's immediate aim was to ſucceed his 
brother on the Imperial throne, and accordingly 
he was, ſome months afterwards, duly elected. 

On the eighteenth of February the duke of Marl- 
borough ſer out for Holland, her majeſty having 
aſſured him that the payment of the troops ſhould 
be duly remitted. About the middle of April 


| 


he aſſembled an army at Orchies, between Liſle 
and Douay; mareſchal Villars drew together the 
French forces in the neighbourhood of Cambray 
and Arras, and encamped behind the river Sanſet, 
in ſuch an advantageous poſt, that he could not 
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the commons difcovered the ſpirit by which _ 
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The duke hereupon paſſed the Scarpe, and i 
ed his camp between Douay and Bouchain 8 
he was joined by prince Eugene. This e, 
however, did not long continue in the Neth 
lands; ſor, hearing that detachments had been * : 
from the army of Villars, and the neighbour;,. 
garriſons, to the Rhine, and that the ele, 8 
Bavaria intended to act in the empire, he march 
with the imperial and palatine troops, in order 
ſecure the German dominions. Dor 
Marlborough, repaſſing the Scarpe in the in 
terim, encamped in the plains of Lens; and hence 
advanced towards Aire, as if he intended to attack 
the French lines in that quarter. Theſe lines ex 
tended along the Sanſet and the Scarpe from Boy. 
chain to Arras, and thence along the upper Scarce 
to Canche. They were ſo ſecured by redoubg 
and other works, that Villars deeined them 
impenetrable, and called them the Ne plus ultra of 
Marlborough. But his towering hopes were gif 
appointed, The Engliſh general, by a march 
which did equal honour to his diligence and ſxil. 
ſurprized Villars and forced his lines. He after. 
wards beſieged Bouchain, an attempt not leſs ha. 
zardous but which was attended with ſucceſ. 
for in twenty days after the trenches were opened, 
the garriſon were obliged to ſurrender themſelyes 
priſoners of war. 
The duke of Argyle having been appointed am. 
baſſador extraordinary to Charles III. and com- 
mander in chiet of her majeſty's forces in Spain, 
his grace landed on the twenty-ninth at 8 
where he found the Britiſh troops in the utmoſt dif. 
treſs for want of ſubſiſtence. All their hopes of 
ſucceſs were fixed on the campaign in that king- 
dom, and indeed the army commanded by Ven- 
dome was in ſuch a wretched condition, that had 
Staremberg been properly ſupported by the allies, 
he might 3 reduced king Philip to the laſt 
extremity. The remittances were ſo long delayed, 
that Argyle was obliged to borrow money on his 
own credit before the Britiſh troops could take the 
field, and the campaign ended without any action 
of conſequence being performed. 
In the mean time, prince Eugene at the head of 
the German forces, protected the electors at Frank- 
fort from the deſigns of the enemy, and Charles 
was unanimouſly elected emperor. 
Colonel Nicholſon, who had taken poſſeſſion of 
Nova Scotia, came now to England to ſubmit to 
the approbation of the miniſtry,” a plan he had 
formed for the reduction of Quebec and Placentia 
in North America. A body of five thouſand men 
were embarked in tranſports, under the command 
of brigadier Hill, which being joined on their ar- 
rival at Boſton by two regiments of provincials, 
and about four thouſand irregular troops, it was 
propoſed that my ſhould march through Canada, 
while the ſhips failed up the river St. Lawrence. 
But through loſſes ſuſtained by a ſtorm, added to a 
ſcarcity of proviſions, the ſcheme was rendered ab- 
ortive, and the whole armament returned to En- 
gland. "WS; | * 
The new miniſtry having been for ſome time 
diſpoſed for peace, a private meſſage was ſent by 
lord Jerſey to the court of France, iutimating the 
oe ſincere deſire of a treaty; and requeſting 
at Lewis would propoſe to the Dutch a renewal 
of the conferences. 


This intimation was highly 


averſe to renew conferences with the Dutch. Ms. 
Prior, well known in the literary world, was there- 


be attacked with any proſpect of ſucceſs, 910 | 
| 


fore ſent to Verſailles to ſignify the demauf fe 


agreeable to the French court, though they ſcemed 
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pngliſn, receive the anſwer of the French king, 
= cow whether Philip of Spain had tranſmitted | 
his grand-father a power of * When 
prior arrived at Fountainbleau, he pr ented the 
s memorial, in which ſhe demanded a barrier 

ths Dutch in the Netherlands, and another on 
the Rhine for the empire, 4 ſecurity for the Dutch 
commerce, and a general ſatisfaction to all her 
Ulies. She required, that the places taken from 
the duke of Savoy ſhould be reſtored, and that he 
ſhould poſſeſs ſuch towns and diliricts in Italy as 
11d been cede to him in former treaties; that 
Levis ſhould acknowledge queen Anne and the 
-oteſtant ſucceſſion, demoliſh the fortifications of 
Dunkirk; and conclude a new treaty of commerce; 
it Gibraltar and Port Mahon ſhould be ceded to 
the crown of England; that the Britiſh ſubjects 
trading to Spain ſhould enjoy the advantages grant- 
ed by that crown to che French; that queen Anne 
ould be put in poſſeſſion of Newfoundland, though 
the trade of Hudſon's bay might be carried on in- 
differently by the ſubjects of either crown, and 
that in America all things ſhould remain in the 
ane ſituation in which they ſhould be found at the 
concluGoh öf the peace. Soon aſter, Meſnager, 
deputy of the couneil of trade in France, accom 
panied Mr. Prior to London, with full power to 
ſettle the preliminaries of the treaty, which were 
ſened on the eighth of October, hy the ſecretaries 
of ſtate and tlie French miniſter. 
The emperor ànd ſtates general who reaped many 
advantages from the war, remonſtrated with queen 
Anne againſt theſe pacific meaſures. Her majeſty 
treated their repreſentations with indifference; and 
declared that if they did not immediately concur, 
al delay on their part would be regarded as a re- 
fuſal, Intimidated by this declaration, they agreed 
to open the general conferences at Utrecht on the 
firt of January, granted paſſports to the French 
winiſters, and the biſhop of Briſtol and earl of 
33 were plenipotentiarics for the queen of 
ngland. | | 
Her majeſty's, or rather the miniſtry's, reſolution 
of making peace was violently oppoſed by the 
members of the late adminiſtration, and all their 
partizans, A paper war was commenced of con- 
ſequence. Pamphlets, libels, and lampoons were 
to-day publiſhed by one faction, and to-morrow 
anſwered by another. They contained all the in- 
ſnuations of malice, all the malignity of reproach, 
and all the rancdur of recrimination. 

The oppoſition;' however, did not cauſe the 
queen to alter her meaſures, for the parliament 
baving aſſembled on the ſeventh of December, ſhe 
obſerved, in her ſpeech, that notwithſtanding the 
arte of thoſe who delighted in war, both the time 
nd place were appointed for opening the treaty 
or a general peace; and that the ſtates general had 
* expreſſed their entire confidence in her con- 
uct. She declared, her chief concern ſhould be 
io ſecure the fuceeſſion of the crown in the houſe 
: Hanover, to procure all the advantages to the 
dation of an improved commerce, which a tender 
— alfectionate ſovereign could obtain for a 
_ and loyal people, and to procure all reaſon- 
f w (arisfa@tion for her allies ; and added, that the 


ould be to make early preparations for a vigorous 
campaign. I : 


hen the queen retired, a motion was made in 


ry ſpeech, and: tho earl of Nottingham pro- 
loled, that a clauſe hould be inſerted in the ad- 
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way of procuring an advantageous treaty 


the houſe of lords for returning her majeſty thanks | 
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| dreſs, That no peace could be ſafe: or honour- 
*© able to Great Britain or Europe, if Spain on the 
© Weſt Indies were allotted to any branch of the 
ce houſe of Bourbon.“ This motion occaſioned a 
violent debate, in the courſe of which the earl of 
Angleſea repreſented the neceſſity of eaſing the 
nation of the burthens incurted by an expenſive 
war. The duke of Marlborough, at whom this 
reflection ſeemed to be levelled; ſpoke in his own 
defence; he applied to the queen, who was then in 
the houſe incognito whether he did not on all oc- 
caſions inform her and her council of all the pro- 
poſals offered by the enemy for a peace, and had 
not deſired inſtructions for his conduct on that 
ſubject? he declared upon his conſcience, that he 
was deſirous of a: ſafe, honourable; and laſting 
peace; and very far from entertaining any deſign 
of prolonging the war for his private emolument, 
as had been falſely inſinuated by his enemies. Ar 
laſt, the queſtion being repeated, which the earl of 
Nottingham propoſed, it was carried in the affir- 
mative, The ſame clauſe was afterwards rejected 
by a very. conſiderable. majority in the houſe of 
commons. | 
In the mean time, the enemies of the duke of 
Marlborough left nothing untried to effect his ruin 
in the opinion of his royal nuſtreſs. They cauſed 
a Charge to be brought againſt him in parliament, 
by the commiſſioners for examining the public. 
accounts, who reported that they had difcovered 
that the duke had received an annual penſion of 
five or ſix thouſand pounds from a Jew contractor, 
for bread for the army: The queen, therefore; 
declared in council; that ſhe thought proper to 
diſmiſs him from all his employments, that the 
matter might be ſtrictly and impartially examined; 
and accordingly, on the thitty-firſt of December, 
her majeſty ſent his grace a letter written with her 
own hand, whereby ſhe required him to reſign all 
his employments; | 
F lading howſtrongly the houſe of lords; (amongſt 
whom the duke of Marlborough had a powertul 
intereſt) oppoſed the meaſures for 2 peace, the 
miniſtry (determined at all events to procure. a 
majority in that afſembly) perſuaded the queen to 
venture on an expedient, which no Engliſh prince 
had ever before attempted. This was the creating 
- of no leſs than twelve new peers; a proſtitution 
of honours, which reflects equal diſgrace on the 
queen who conferred them, and ſuch as received 
them; for, as thoſe who receive peerage for emi- 
nent ſervices performed to their country will be 
eſteemed and reſpected by every reaſonable, re- 
flecting man; ſo, contempt will always attend 
thoſe, who accept of honours to ſerve the low pur- 
poſe of a party. 
A. D. 1712. 


Upon the diſgrace of the duke 
commander in chief of her majeſty's forees; the 
duke of Northumberland was appointed captain of 
the ſecond troop of horſe guards; the earl of Ri- 
vers maſter of the ordinance, and the duke of 
Beaufort captain of the band of penſioners, in the 
room of the duke of St. Alban's : brigadier Hill 
was made lieutenant of the Tower, in the room of 
lieutenant general Cadogan ; the duke of Somer- 
ſet was removed from his poſt of maſter of the 
horſe, and the counteſs of Sunderland, and the 
lady Rialton, two of the duke of Marlborough's 
daughters, reſigned their places of ladies of the 
queen's bed- chamber. OP a 

' During theſe tranſactions, prince Eugene arrived 


0. 41. 


in England with inſtructions from the emperor ; 
* but 
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of Marlborough, the duke of Ormond was made 


434 171% 
but as very little attention was paid by the miniſ- 
try to the memorial with which the prince had 
been: coramiſſioned by his maſter, he returned to 
the continent highly diſguſted. 5 W 
The patliament now voted the duke of Marl- 
borough guilty of illegal and unwarrantable prac- 
tices, and ded againſt him with a degree of 
rigour, which ſhould have been tempered at leaſt, 
by a due conſideration of the eminent ſervices he 
had rendered his country. 

The commons proceeding to the examination of 
the public accounts, diſcovered, that Mr. Robert 
Walpole, a zealous partizan againit the then ad- 
miniſtration, had, when ſecretary at war, been 
guilty of ſome clandeſtine practices with regard to 
the forage contract in Scotland. Mr. Walpole 
was therefore voted guilty of corruption, imprifon- 
ed in the Tower, and expelled the houſe. He 
was, however, re-choſen for the borough of Lynn 
Regis, which he had before repreſented ; but the 
commons vored him incapable of ferving in the 
then parliament. | 

During theſe tranſactions in England, the con- 
ferences for a peace were held at Utrecht: but as 
all the powers, except France, entertained ſenti- 
ments very different from thoſe of her Brirannic 
majeſty, they ſeemed to retard rather than accele- 
rate a pacification, Theſe difficulties had been 
foreſeen by the. queen of England, whoſe princi- 
pal aim was to free her ſubjetts from the miſeries 
attending an unprofitable war, and reſtore to Eu- 
rope the bleſſings of peace. The miniſtry, per- 
ſuaded they could expect notaing but ruin and 
proſecution for obeying their ſovereign's com- 
mands, in caſe death put a period to her exiſtence 
before the treaty was concluded, the kingdom ap- 
peaſed, and the people ſatisfied with their — 
adviſed the queen to ſet on foot a private negotia- 
tion with Lewis, to ſtipulate certain advantages for 
her ſubjects in a concerted plan of peace; to enter 
into ſuch mutual confidence with that monarch, 
as would anticipate all clandeſtine tranſactions to 
her prejudice, and enable her, in ſome meaſure, to 
preſcribe terms for her allies. But the precipitate 
execution of this plan deſtroyed its merit, and fruſ- 
trated its advantages. | | 
The whole tranſaction had well nigh proved 
abortive by the intervention of unforeſeen occur- 
rences. The dauphin had died of the ſmall pox 
in the courſe of the preceding year, and his title 
had been conferred on the duke of Burgundy, who 
reſigned his breath on the laſt day of February, fix 
days after the demiſe of his wife Mary Adelaide of 
Savoy. Theſe were foon followed to their laſt 

aceful manſion by their eldeſt fon the duke of 

— then in the ſixth year of his age; ſo that 
none remained alive, except the duke of Anjou, 
who was then a fickly infant. As in caſe of his 
death, the king of Spain might become heir to 
the crown of France, it was neceſſary he ſhould 
renounce his right to that crown before queen 
Anne concluded the treaty, of which the articles 
had been ſettled between the courts. Gualtier 
was, thererefore, ſent to Paris with a memorial 
couched in the ſtrongeſt terms, repreſenting the 
danger to which the liberties of Europe muſt in- 
evitably be expoſed, if Philip ſhould aſcend the 
thrones of France and Spain ; and demanding, that 
in conſequence of his pure, ſimple and voluntary 
renunciation, the title might be transferred to his 
brother the duke of Berry. | 

- Philip granted what neceflity demanded of him. 
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kirk to the Engliſh, as à ſecurity 
forming his engagements, and expected with an 


that the proteſtant ſucceſſion, as eſtabliſhed by lin 


and his deſcendants, all claim to the crown of 
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Anne agreed to a ſuſpenſion of arms, and ſent ord 
to the duke of Ormond her general in Fland,” 
ders to ceaſe, hoſtilities. Lewis delivered Da. 


for 
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xiety the event of ſo critical a campaign, But 
conſequence of the deſertion of the Engliq, g 
rather their refuſing to act offenſively, rince Fy 
gene's ſchemes were defeated, and the F rench ge. 
neral Villars retook ſeven towns, and gained man 
important advantages. Such, however, was th 
fury of the allies againſt the power of France, thy 
they reſolved with obſtinacy to proſecute th 
war, ft 354 2 
On the ſixth of June her majeſty went to the 
houſe, and communicated the plan of the Peace ty 
her parliament, She firſt obſerved, that the mak. 
ing peace or war was the undoubted prerogative 
the crown, and hinted, that the difficulties which 
aroſe from the very nature of this affair had 
been increaſed by artful contrivances to obſtrud 
it, 
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With regard to the the treaty, | ſhe told them, 


in the houſe of Hanover, had been ſecured, and not 
only acknowledged by France in the ſtrongeſ 
terms, but, as an additional ſecurity, the pretender 
was to be removed from the French dominions; 
that the duke of Anjou ſhovld renouce for himſelf 


France, ſo that the two monarchies could never he 
united. She gave them to underſtand, that 'x 
treaty of commerce between England and France 
had been begun; but the exceſſive duties laid on 
ſome goods, and the prohibition of others, had 
rendered it impoſſible to put the laſt hand to tha 
treaty; that proviſion was. made, that England 
ſhould enjoy the privileges granted by France tg 
the moſt favoured nations ; that the king of France 
agreed to make an abſolute ceſſion of the iſland o 
St. Chriſtopher's, which had hitherto. been divided 
between the two nations; that he had alſo conſent- 
ed to reſtore to England the whole bay and ſtreights 
of Hudſon ; and the electoral dignity of the hou 
of Hanover would be acknowledged on the part of 
France. | | | 

As ſoon as the queen retired, a violent debat 
aroſe in the upper houſe upon taking the ſpeec 
into conſideration ; the majority however agreed i 
an addreſs, which the commons immediately voted 
On the twenty-firſt of June, her majeſty cloſed th 
ſeſſion with a ſpeech from the throne, in which ſhe 
obſerved, that ſhould the treaty be broken off, the 
burthens of the nation would be at leaſt continued 
if not increaſed; that the preſent opportunity woul 
be irrecoverably loſt of Britain's eſtabliſhing a re 
balance of power in Europe, and improving be 
own commerce; and that, if any of the allies might 
gain by ſuch a proceeding, the reſt would ſuffer i 
the common calamity. 

During theſe tranſactions prince Eugene inveltec 
Queſnoy, and the trenches being opened, the 
liege was vigorouſly proſecuted under cover © 
the duke of Ormond's forces, till that general de 
clared to prince Eugene and the deputies of ſtat 
attending the army, that he had received orde 
from the queen his miſtreſs, to publiſh within three 
days, a ſuſpenſion of arms for two months, betet 
his army and that of the French. N 

The duke of Ormond propoſed alſo, that the lil 
ſuſpenſion of arms ſhould be publiſhed in che 7 
federate army: adding, that if chey perſiſted in u 
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CHAP II. 1 


-ations againſt Queſnoy, they muſt take care 
emſelves to oppoſe the attempts of the enemy, 
8j he could cover the ſiege no longer. The de- 
aties deſired he would delay his march five days, 
that they might have time to conſult their princi- 
s; and prince Eugene obſerved, that his march- 
ing off with the Britiſh troops, and the foreigners 
in the queen's pay, would leave the allies at the 
mercy of the enemy, but hoped the latter would 
not obey the duke's orders. This was refuſed: by 
the principal officers, who alledged, that being 
commanded to act againſt the French they could 
not recede without expreſs directions from their 
ſters. Y 
"The town of Queſnoy ſurrendered on the third 
of July, and the garriſon being made priſoners of 
war, were ſent to Holland. Prince Eugene, hav- 
ing thus reduced Queſnoy, and being deſirous of 
undertaking ſome bold enterprize, detached major 
general Groveſtein with fifteen hundred cavalry, to 
penetrate into the heart of France. Accordingly, 
this officer, about the middle of July, advanced into 
Champagne, paſſed the Noire, the Maeſe, the Mo- 
ſelle, and the Saar, and retired to Treabach with a 
rich booty and a great number of hoſtages, after 


0 


of Metz, ravaged the country, and reduced a great 
number of villages and towns to aſhes, . This ir- 


capital were aſſembled about the palace, at Ver- 
failles, Lewis not thinking 
ordinary guards. 1225 
During theſe atchievements the Britiſh miniſters 
at the congreſs endeavoured to influence the allies 
to join in the ſuſpenſion of arms, but without the 
leaſt effect. Secretary St. John, now created lord 
viſcount Bolingbroke, was ſent to Paris, in order 
to remove the obſtructions which retarded the con- 
duſion of the treaty between England and France. 
Mr. Prior and the abbe Gualtier accompanied him 
to the court of Verſailles, where he adjuſted with 
the marquis the principal intereſts of the duke of 
davoy, and the elector of Bavaria; and concluded 
a ſuſpenſion of arms for three months by ſea and 
land, between the crowns of France and England. 
bolingbroke, having finiſhed his negotiation, re- 
turned to England, leaving Mr. Prior as reſident 
athe court of France, =} 
The duke of Marlborough, perceiving his ene- 
mes grow daily more implacable, thought proper 
to retire to the continent. He had already loſt his 
boom friend the earl of Godolphin the late trea- 
lurer, who left behind him the character of an up- 
ght ſtateſman, as well as a moſt valuable and or- 
namental member of ſociety. | | 
The earl of Strafford, who had been particularly 
ive in projecting means ſor terminating the war, 
ao preſented anew plan of peace, in which the queen 
promiſed to procure to the ſtates general the city 
of Tournay, and ſome other places, which, on her 
concluding a ſeparate treaty, they would certainly 
lever poſſeſs, * | 


Their high mightineſſes having conſidered the 


"Memning former 
w comply with 
plty's miniſter, 


propoſitions, 
the ſolicitations of her ma- 
and accordingly acqusinted her, 


" majeſty's candour in cauſing the overtures to 
lad before them by the earl of Strafford, and 
Q declared they were ready to Join with her ma- 


having extorted contributions as far as the gates 


ruption ſpread conſternation, to the very gates of 
Paris, and the __ in the neighbourhood of the 


himſelf ſafe with his 


bew plan, and ſenfible of the circumſtances to 
Wich they had reduced themſelves by haughtily 
determined 


bat they held themſelves bound to acknowledge 
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jeſty in the meaſures ſhe had taken, and to conclude 
and ſign the peace at the ſame time jointly with 
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her, alſo to enter into a new treaty with her majeſty 
about the ſucceſſion and barrier, and to conclude 
and ſign it before the peace.“ | 

A. D. 1713. The queen cauſed an anſwer to 
be tranſmitted to the ſtates, wherein ſhe expreſſed 
the higheſt ſatisfaction in the reſolution they had 
taken to act in concert with her; and on the nine- 
teenth of January, a new treaty. of barrier and 
ſucceſſion was ſigned at the Hague. By this treaty, 
the ſtates engaged to aſſiſt and defend the ſucceſ- 
ſion of the crown of Great Britain according to the 
act of ſettlement againſt all oppoſers, and her ma- 
jeſty ſtipulated, that in conſideration of the ſtate: 
garriſoning ſeveral principal towns in Flanders, the 
revenues of thoſe towns, over and above what was 
neceſſary for the ſupport of the civil government, 
[ſhould belong to the ſtates for the maintenance of 
their garriſons, It was alſo agreed, that the Eng- 
liſh and Dutch ſhould hold themſelves reciprocally 
obliged to aſſiſt each other with their whole force, 
naval and military, in caſe of an attack. 

A. remonſtrance was ſoon after preſented to the 
Britiſh miniſters at Utrecht, by the plenipoten- 
tiaries of the reſpective confederates, importing, 
that, in compliance with the requeſt of king Wil- 
liam, they had entered into the grand alliance, by 
a ſolemn treaty concluded at Nimeguen, and 
afterwards ratified by the then queen of England: 
that, on their parts, they had punctually performed 
all the conditions of that treaty, and chearfully 
borne all the calamities of a bloody and ruinous 
war, from an entire confidence, that, as ſhe had 
always declared her ſatisfaction with their conduct 
and firmneſs, ſhe would not fail remembering them 
at the concluſion of a peace, but would endeavour 
to procure them thoſe advantages, which, conſider- 
ing the [ſervice they had done to the common 
cauſe, they had a right to expect: that, notwith- 
ſtanding theſe juſt expectations, and the repeated 
aſſurances her majeſty had given them, they had 
the mortification to hear, that ſne perſiſted in the 


without granting them the leaſt benefit from the 
alliance; that, ſhould this ſcheme take effect, it 
would involve them in utter ruin: they, therefore, 
begged leave to addreſs themſelves to the juſtice 
and goodneſs of her majeſty, to the wiſdom and 
goodneſs of her miniſters, and to the honour and 
humanity of the whole Britiſh nation; humbly be- 
ſeeching them not to abandon. ſuch faithful and 
zealous allies, nor leave them in their preſent un- 
happy ſituation. | 

The anſwer of the Britiſh miniſters to this re- 
preſentation imported, that if they ſhould not 
obtain what they deſired, they ought to blame 
themſelves alone, as the authors of their diſappoint- 
ment: that they had been deficient in furniſhing 
their proportion of troops and other neceſſaries; 
and left the whole burden of - the war, in the Ne- 
therlands, to lie upon the queen, and the ſtates ge- 
neral : that, when a ceſſation was judged neceſſary, 
they had deſerted her majeſty, to follow the chi- 
merical projects of prince Eugene: that, while ſhe 
proſecuted the war with the utmoſt vigour, they 
had acted with coldneſs and indifference; bur, 


| when ſhe inclined to peace, they began to exert 


themſelves in proſecuting hoſtilities with the utmoſt 
eagerneſs: that, nevertheleſs, ſhe would not abandon 
their intereſts, but endeavour to procure for them 
better conditions than, by their abſurd conduct, 


they had any right to expect. 


The 


opinion, that a general peace might be concluded, 


LA 
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The import of this reply, together with the ac- 
3 of the Duch, ſeems to have had a con- 
iderable inſtuence upon the other powers, for even 
the emperor's plenipotentiary ſeemed to talk in 
more moderate terms. Count Zinzendorf declared 
that his maſter was very well diſpoſed to a peace, 
and no longer inſifled on the ceſſion of Spain to 
the houſe of Auſtria. ern hl e 
together with thoſe of Bavaria and Cologne, were 
admitted to the conferences; and the Britiſh mi- 
niſters began to conſider themſelves as mediators 
between the ſeveral parties.” GN 
But notwithſtanding the 72 acceſſion of the 
ſeveral parties, the terms of peace were not fully 
adjuſted. The French raiſed many objections to 
the offers they had formerly made, and notwith- 
ſtanding the utmoſt efforts of the Britiſh miniſtry, 


who exerted uncommon diligence on the occaſion, 


the matter was compromiſed, greatly to the dif- 
advantage of England. This circumſtance was ſo 
apparent, that even the plenipotentiaries at Utrecht 
refuſed to ſign the treaty, until they were furniſhed 
with a new commiſſion; and this they no fooner 
received, than they declared to the miniſters of the 
other powers, that, on the eleventh of April they, 
and the other plenipotentiaries, would willingly 
ſign the reſpective treaties. 

A delay of as much time as migh be neceſſary 
for him to conſult his maſter, was now requeſted by 
count Zinzendorf, who even threatened, that, if 
the ſtates ſhould ſign the peace contrary to his 
deſire, the emperor would immediately recall his 
troops from the Netherlands. The miniſters of 
France agreed with thoſe of England, that his im- 
perial majeſty ſhould have time to conſider whether 
he would embrace the propoſals, and allowed only 
a ſhort time for his anſwer. 

On the twelfth of April, the peace was ſigned at 
Utrecht. Many perſons affirm that this tranſaction 
was clandeſtine, while others affert the contrary. 
It appears, upon the whole, that the treaty was 
ſigned privately, firſt by the earl of Strafford and 
the biſhop of Briſtol on the part of her Britannic 
majeſty, and afterwards by the plenipotentiaries of 
Savoy, Portugal, Pruſſia, and the States General. 

On the ninth of April the parliament met, when 
the queen, in her ſpeech, informed them that the 
treaty was ſigned, and the ratifications would in a 
few days be exchanged. 

Addreſſes of thanks and congratulation were im- 


mediately preſented by both houfes, and the ratifi- 
cations of the treaty being exchanged on the fifth of | 
May, peace with Franc was proclaimed in the cities 


of London and Weſtminſter, with the uſual ceremo- 
nies, The commons having prefented an addreſs, 


entreating her majeſty to communicate tothe houſe, | 


in due time, the treaties of peace and commerce 
with France, the chancellor of the exchequer, de- 
livered the following accordingly: 

The French had agreed, by the treaty of peace, 
to abandon the pretender; to acknowledge the 
Faces and the proteſtant ſucceſſion; to raze the 

( 


xrtitications of Dunkirk within a limited time, on 


condition of receiving an equivalent; to cede New- 
ſoundland, Hudſon's Bay, and St. Chriſtopher's, 


to England; but the French were to be allowed to 


dry fiſh on the coaſt of Newfoundland, and to keep 
cape Breton. | 2 
The emperor was, by ſtipulation, allowed to 


oſſeſs the Spaniſh Netherlands, the kingdom of 
: Rain the dutchy of Milan; it was agreed, 
that the duke of Savoy ſhould enjoy Sicily with the 
title of king; that the clector of Bavaria ſhould re- 
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commerce, according to the tariff of the year 
except in a few commodities, which in 169 


an indemnification for his loſſes; that the ſtate. 


and that Namur; Charleroy, Luxemburg, y 


which had been ſo induſtriouſly fomented among 
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Orange and the other eſtates belongin 
family in Franche Comte, and the, king of P 
was alfo ſatisfied on his part with the treaty, 


A free trade was eſtabliſhed by the treaty of 


1664, 


a : 9 Were 
ſubjected to a new regulation. It was agreed, tha 


the duties impoſed upon the productions of Franc 
imported into England, ſhould not exceed thoſ. 
laid on the ſime commodities from other co, 
tries; and that matters relative to commerce ſhoula 
be adjuſted by commiſſioners to meet at I .Oridon 
The treaty being laid before parliament, af 
many violent debates, was approved, and a public 
thankſgiving appointed, which was celebrated with 
great ſolemnity. On the fixteenth of July the 
queen put an end to the ſeſſion with a fpeech from 
the throne, in which ſhe thanked both houſes for 
the ſervices they had done the public; recommend. 
ed to them the making her ſubjects truly ſenſible 
of what they had gained by the peace; and the 
endeavouring to diſſipate thoſe groundleſs jealouſes 


the people. | 

About this time the magiſtracy of Dunkirk ſent 
a deputation with an addreſs to the queen, im- 
ploring her majeſty to ſpare the port and harbour 
of that town, which they repreſented might be uſe- 
ful to her own ſubjects. The memorial was printed 
and diſperſed among the people; but the argu- 
ments it contained were ſoon anſwered and con- 
futed by Meſſrs. Addiſon, Steele, and Manwar- 
ing; commiſſioners were therefore ſent to Dun- 
kirk to ſee the fortifications demohſhed, and the 
harbour filled up. l 
On the diſſolution of the parliament, the miniſ- 
try managed the elections in ſuch a manner, as to 
retain the legiſlative power in their own hands; but 
in conſequence of diſſentions among the miniſtry, 
the meeting of the new parliament was delayed un- 
til the tenth of December. 

Her majeſty, who had retired, to Windſot, was 
feized with a dangerous inflammatory fever. This 
accident revived the hopes of the Jacobites; tlic 
public funds fell immediately, and fo great a run 
was made upon the bank, that the directors ſent 
one of their members to reprefent to the treaſurer 
the danger that threatened the public credit. Hut 
the recovery of the queen which happened in ales 
days after, baniſhed thoſe fears that had alarmed ti 
principal perſons in the nation. 
A. D. 1714. During the adjournment of the 
parliament the peace between 850 Britain and 
Spain was proclaimed in London, by which tre! 
the kingdoms of France and Spain were for ev! 
ſeparated. * Philip acknowledged the proteſtalt 
ſucceſſion, and renounced the pretender ; agreed to 
renew the treaty of commerce and navigation co 
cluded in 1667; granted an excluſive privileg 
to the Engliſh for furniſhing the Spaniſh \\ ef 
Indies with negroes; ceded Gibraltar and the iſlan 
of Minorca to Great Britain, on condition that the 
Spaniſh inhabitants of the latter ſhould enj9) 1 
eſtates and religion; yielded the kingdom of Sic 
to the duke of Savoy, and granted a full pardon i 
the Catalonians, Yer 
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1714. n * 0 
the houſe of lords, acquainted the 

Jament, that the had obtained an honourable 
Pa 1vantageous peace for her own people, and 
and adv 8 . £43 We 

"cluded with ſay ing, I have done, and ſhall 
 contitjue to do, my beſt for the good of my 
« ſubjedts. Let ic be your endeavour, as it ſhall 
« he mine, to unite our differences, not by relax- 
« ing from the ſtricteſt adherence to our conſtitu- 
ien in church and ſtate, but by obſerving the 
« Hon « | = 
« laws yourſelves, and enforcing a due obedience 
« on ESTI: 4 

The rancour of party now univerſally prevailed; 
nd the ferments of the people were daily inflamed 
by pamphlets and papers. Sir Richard Steele was 
brought to the houſe, tried and condemned as the 
,uthor of two pamphlets, which being voted ſcan- 
1:lous and ſeditious libels, Steele was accordingly 
expelled. He was defended by Mr. Addiſon, ge- 
[eral Stanhope, and Mr. Walpole, and oppoſed by 
& William Wyndham, Mr. Foley, and the Attor- 
ney-general. 3 

Ageneral removal of the friends to the proteſ- 
ant ſucceſſion from all offices of ſtate, and the in- 
rodvction of ſuch as were ſuſpected of attachment 
to the prerender, greatly alarmed the people. The 
former maintained a correſpondence with the duke 
of Marlborough; and the health of the queen be- 
ing now ſo much impaired, that her life was de- 
ſpaired of, they concerted meaſures that might op- 
poſe all efforts made againſt the proteſtant ſuc- 
ceſſion on her demiſe. | | b 

The ſubje& of the ſucceſſion was warmly agi- 
tated in the upper houſe, and ſeveral peers, ſpiri- 
wal as well as temporal, obliquely hinted their rea- 
dineſs to concur in bringing to condign puniſhment 
thoſe miniſters who might be found to have ad- 
viſed meaſures repugnant to the civil and religious 
nights of the people. t 

Baron Schutz, 'about this period, demanded of 
the chancellor a writ for the electoral prince of 
Hanover to fit in the houſe of peers as duke of 
Cambridge, But as the deſign of his coming to 
England was diſagreeable to the queen, ſhe wrote 
aletter to the princeſs Sophia, ſignifying her diſ- 
2pprobation of ſuch a ſtep, At the ſame time her 
majeſty wrote to the electoral prince, complaining 
of his having formed ſuch a reſolution without 
knowing her ſentiments on the fubject; and aſſu- 
ung him, that nothing could be more dangerous 
to the tranquillity of her dominions, and the right 
of ſucceſſion in his line, and conſequently more 
Uſapreeable to her, than ſuch a proceeding at this 
Puncture. Theſe letters were printed and publiſhed 
n England, with a view to inform the Fiends of 
the Hanoverian family, why the duke of . Cam- 
dee had laid afide his deſign of reſiding in Great 
britain, The publiſher of theſe letters was taken 
mo cuſtody, by command of the queen, who 
conſidered this ſtep as a perſonal inſult, and an at- 
"gp o injure her in the good opinion of her ſub- 

The princeſs Sophia did not long ſurvive this 
"ent, for on the 8th of June ſhe was ſeized with 
4 *popleCtic fit, and expired in the arms of the 
fiettoral princeſs before any aſſiſtance could be 
"oured, She was the fourth and youngeſt daugh- 
@ of Frederic, elector Palatine, king of Bohe- 


"mon, .daughter of king James the 


a er majeſty's conſtitution was now entirely im- 
pared, the anxiety of her mind having completed 
N, her health. The diſſentions among her 


0. 41, 


in her ſpeech, on the ſecond of 
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miniſters were arrived to ſuch a height, that chef 
ſeemed to meet in council meerly with a view 
oppoſing each other, totally regardleſs of their 
duty either to their country or their ſovereign. 

In the mtan time the adherents to the Stuart fa- 
mily held frequent conſultations both in Great Bri- 
tain and Ireland. They reſolved to improve the 
public diſſentions tv the advantage of their party. 
They had even the preſumption to inliſt men for 
the ſervice of the pretender. | 

The earl of Wharton, having diſcovered theſe 

ractices, ſounded the alarm: A proclamation was 
immediately iſſued, offering a reward of five thou- 
ſand pounds for apptehending the pretender, when- 
ever he ſhould land or attempt to land in Great 
Britain. The commons reſolved upon an addreſs 
of thanks for the proclamation, and aſſured her 
majeſty, that they would chearfully aid and aſſiſt 
her, by granting the ſum of an hundred thouſand 
N as a further reward to any who ſhould per- 
ren ſo great a ſervice to her majeſty and her king- 

oms. 

In the upper houſe a motion was made for an 
addreſs on the ſame occaſion, and ſeconded by the 
earl of Wharton, who, holding the queen's pro- 
clamation in his hand, moſt pathetically lamented 
her majeſty's owning, that her endeavours to re- 
move the pretender from Lorrain had proved inef- 
fectual. Unhappy princeſs!” ſaid he, „how 
* much is her condition altered! will poſterity 
ce believe, that ſo great a queen, who reduced 
* the exorbitant power of Macs, gave a king 
* to Spain, and whoſe very miniſters have made 
ce the emperor and the ſtates-general to tremble, 
* ſhould yet want power to make ſo petty, ſo in- 
« conſiderable a prince as the duke of Lorrain 
« comply with her juſt requeſt of removing out of 
© his dominions the pretender to her crown?” 
The houſe, approving the motion, voted the ad- 
drefs accordingly. 

Lord Bolingbroke propoſed a bill, denouncing 
the penalty of high-treaſon againſt thoſe, who 
ſhould lift or be inliſted in the pretender's ſervice; 
Lord Hallifax obſerved, that ſuch a bill was alto - 
gether needleſs, as both the pretender, and all his 
adherents were already attainted of high-treaſan : 
and as the pretender was of himſelf inconſiderable, 
and not to be feared, but only as he was counte- 
nanced and protected by the French king, whoſe 
intereſt. and conſtant deſign it was to impoſe him 
on theſe kingdoms. He therefore moved, that it 
ſhould be high treaſon for any of her majeſty's ſub- 
jets to liſt or be inliſted in the ſervice of any fo- 
reign prince or ſtate, without a licence under the 
ſign manual of her majeſty, her heirs or ſucceſſors, 
The bill paſſed with this amendment, and the com- 
mons concurred in it. 

To foment the animoſities which ſubſiſted be- 
tween the oppoſite parties, the upper houſe brought 
on the tapis the treaty of commerce with Spain, 
and ſeveral merchants being examined at the bar of 


the houſe, declared, that, unleſs the explanations 


of the third, fifth, and eighth articles, which had 
been made at Madrid after the ſigning of the 
treaty, were reſcinded, they muſt neceſſarily loſe 
twenty-five per cent. by a continuation of that 
trade. | 
After long and vehement debates, they came to 

a reſolution to addreſs her majeſty, that ſhe would 
be pleaſed to give orders for all 2 relative to 
the negotiation of the treaty of commerce with 
Spain, with the names of the perſons who adviſed 
her majeſty to that treaty, to be laid before the 
$ houſe, 


LL. 
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houſe. To this addreſs the queen, anſwered, that, 


underſtanding the three explanatory articles of the 
treaty were not detrimental to the trade of her ſub- 


jects, ſhe had conſented to their being ratified with 


the treaty. | 

Lord Wharton having taken occaſion, from the 
above circumſtance, to infer the neglect of atten- 
tion in the miniſtry to the ſenſe of that auguſt aſ- 
ſembly, moved tor a remonſtrance to her majeſty, 
to lay before her the inſuperable difficulties that 
attended the Spaniſh trade on the footing of the 
late tre>ty, and the houſe approved of the motion. 
It wa: likewiſe moved, that the houſe ſhould inſiſt 
that the perſons who had adviſed her majeſty to 
ratify the three explanatory articles ſhould be 
named. But the queen as well as the miniſtry 
ſcemed to have prevaricated in this matter, as the 
houſe obtained no ſatisfaction relative to the Spa- 
niſh treaty, nor were indulged. with the ſpecifica- 
tion of the names of thoſe perſons who adviſed the 
ratification of the articles in queſtion. 

On che gth of July her majeſty put an end to 
the ſeſſion v.1th a ſpeech from the throne, on which, 
after thanking them for granting the neceſſary ſup- 
plies, ſhe declared, that her conſtant endeavours 
were to preſerve the proteſtant religion, the liberty 


of her ſubjects, and to ſecure the tranquillity of | 


her kingdom ; but that ſhe muſt tell them plainly, 
that theſe deſirable ends could never be attained, 
unleſs they brought the ſame 1 their 
parts; unleſs all groundleſs jealouſies, which created 
and fomented diviſions among them, were laid aſide, 
and unleſs they ſhewed the ſame regard for her 
juſt prerogative, and for the honour of her go- 
vernment, as ſhe had always expreſſed for the rights 
of her people. | 

The queen's diſorder was greatly encreaſed by 
the cabals of the court, Lord Bolingbroke had 
inſinuated himſelf into the good graces of the fa- 
vorite lady Maſham, and artfully undermined the 


credit of Oxford. The earl wrote in ſevere terins | 


againſt a rival whom he painted to the queen as a 
man equally turbulent and dangerous. 

Bolingbroke defended himſelf by accuſing Ox- 
ford of a clandeſtine correſpondence wich Marl- 
borough, who had left the kingdom. Her ma- 
jeſty was herſelf witneſs to a diſpute in which Ox- 
ford forgot the reſpect he owed her. | 

The earl was deprived of all his employments, 
and Bolingbroke ſcemed to triumph in the victory 
he had gained. 

Such confuſion and animoſity, together with the 
fatigue of attending a long cabinet council, had 
ſo violent an effect on the ſpirits of the queen, that 
ſhe was immediately ſeized with a lethargic difor- 
der. Every aliltance that the healing art could af- 
ford was applicd in vain. The diſorder gained 
ground ſo faſt, that the very next day the phy- 
ſicians deſpaired of her life. As ſoon as the dan- 
gerous ſituation of -her majeſty was made known 
to the privy-council, a committee of that board 
met at the cock-pit, and thence adjourned to Ken- 
fington. The dukes of Argyle and Somerſet re- 
paired to the pq and, without being ſummon- 
ed, entered the council chamber. The duke of 


Shrewſbury thanked them for their readineſs to 
give their aſſiſtance in ſuch a critical juncture, and 
deſired they would take their places. They then 
propoſed that the phyſicians ſhould be examined 
concerning the ftate of the queen's health, that 
they might act with propriety on any emer- 
gency. | 
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The phyſieians ſoon after declaring that 
jeſty 2.4 ſenſible, the duke of 3 coke 
commended as a nobleman duly qualified to fil by 
important office of lord high treaſurer. Her m ; 
jeſty approved the choice, and delivered the whit: 
aff to his grace, deſiring he would uſe it for th 
| ga of her people. This poſt being filled, th. 
ukes of Argyle and, Somexſer. propoſed, that al 
privy NET in an, about London, ſhould þ, 
invited to attend, without diſt inction of party. 
| Party. The 
motion was approved, and the lord Somers, yi 
many other friends of the family of Hanover, n. 
paired to Kenfingron.  _ ... - ; 
Their firſt conſideration was the ſecurity of tie 
kingdom, and orders were inumediatcly iſſued fy 
four regiments of horſe and dragoons, quartered in 
remote counties, to march up to the ncighboyr. 
hood of London and Weſtminſter. Seven of the 
ten Britiſh battalions in the Netherlands were di- 
rected to embark at Oſtend for England, with | 
poſſible diſpatch: an embargo was laid upon al 
| ſhipping, and directions were given for equipping 
all the ſhips of war that could ſooneſt be ys; 
ready for ſervice, | 
Nor did the eleRor of Brunſwick eſcape the 
notice of the council: a letter was diſpatched to 
that prince, informing him of the danger of the 
queen's life, and deſiring him with all ſpeed to 
repair to Holland, where a Britiſh ſquadron ſhould 
be ready to convoy him to England immediately on 
the queen's demiſe. | 
Inſtructions were alſo ſent to the earl of Straf- 
ford, to require the ſtates-general to prepare for 
performing their guarantee of the proteſtant (uc- 
ceſſion. Meaſures were taken to BA the ſea· 
ports, and overawe the jacobites in Scotland; the 
command of the fleet was beſtowed on the earl of 
Berkley, and the heralds at arms were kept in rea- 
dineſs to proclaim the new king, as ſoon as the va- 
cancy of the throne ſhould happen. While theſe 
precautions employed the care of the council, 
the queen, after having dozed in a lethargic inlen- 
ſibility for near thirty-ſix hours, paid the great 
debt of natyre on the Ard of Avguil, in the fittieth 
year of her age, and thirteenth of her reign. 
Fey ſovereigns have merited greater praile, or 
left to ſucceſſors brighter examples, than this prin- 
ceſs. Without giving proofs of ſhining talents, 
cultivated by a Foiſhed education ; without that 
| vigour of mind, neceſſary to prevent the too greet 
1 of favorites, to which mult be aſcribed 
| all the defects of her reign ; ſhe diſtinguiſhed her. 
ſelf by the qualities of the heart, a tender affection 
for her people, and a — — of diſpoſition 3 
well in 25 affairs of ſtate, as the familiar concerns 
of life: ſhe paid particular attention to the 
vancement of religion, and with the pureſt zeal 
| promoted the deſign of erecting churches for that 
purpoſe. She gave every encouragement to cha- 
rity ſchools for the ſupport of the 8 A: youth x 
her populous capital, that the ſeeds of religion n 
virtue might be early ſown in their tender minds 
and even the univerſities, thoſe celebrated ſcats 0 
learning, always found her an indulgent pairones. 
In ſhort, ſhe was a pattern of conjugal affection» 1 
warm friend, a munificent patron, and a mild " 
merciful princeſs ;. and if it is recorded to the 5 
nour of the duke of Marlborough, that he * 
France tremble, the glory of Anne, queen of * 
Britain, is memorized as having given pe W 
Europe, and ſtopt the effuſion of human 9/99 
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Remarkable Occurrences during be Reign of ||| 1757 Seach af infitited, which was the fr introduB 
4 ; (1 — ben "Ot | | 


e NY ; of inſurance from fire-in England; | 
5 : Q a Fe * 684 * 1] 1711 This you  provlamgrion Was wc 24h offering * of 

A. Diet 2083 JH om 1-8 eee ag > pe of WEL! dne hun pounds for apprehending a the M 
1702 2 * Fadem firſt afed jas à motto to the af ms of 8 Eng. 3 * * a ft of diſorderly Looks: Wo 
and. 1 WY wolf hex: | 1.41 went about rhe ſtreets of London in the night, and 
i- Kat⸗club (a ſoddety, conſtſting of About thirty n ie Ee ut, and 
1 Kees rays nal] of ditinguiftied abilities)” s- took an inhuman pleaſure in caring ind dickguring the 


4 | , men, and indecently expoſing the women, 

bliſhed, for the purpaſe of promoting the proteſtant 1714 Apothecaries — om le 

- faccefſion, in the houſe of Hanover both in parliament ©» Rees; ot fitting on juries 

and out of it; which they effected by ſpirited publica- „ ne 

tions, as well as other meaſures. Dr. Garth was one "64, 456A ih WES of een Ange che 3 

of the firſt, memben of this famous clab; which took || During the reign © queen nne, the greateſt ; 

irs iſe from one ente r Kat, a 8 yo ny improvements were made in learning and the po- | g 

ved near the tavern, Where they met, in!] reet, lite mT .v 4 

TT . ̃ ̃ Marty of the grezt men, who had figured 

II year then happened a molt violent ſtory, which de- in the teigns of the Stuarts and William were ſtill f 

A "hoyed the greateſt pare of chest of man ef war return- alive, and in the full exerciſe of their faculties, be- 4 
ing home, befides a great number of (perſons ſwps. |} fides which a new race ſprung vp in the perſons of | 

* Upwargs A 4 159580 e N Pope, Swift, lord Bolingbroke, lord Shafteſbury, 

180 1 1/2911 ＋ cent SLES > BI Arbuthnot, Congreve, Steele, Rowe, and many 

1509 Tai heat then wf A ſevere froſt, which laſted from De- other excellent writers, both in proſe and verſe, 

2 comber to March, and was attended with very heavy | whoſe names need but be mentioned to be admired. 
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From the” Acceſſion of GEORGE I, to the Death of GEORGE 11. 
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Acciſhan of George To His arrival in England. Total changr in the adminiſtration. Revenue of the 
5 en of The former miniſtry impeached:'- Oxford and Bolingbrote proſcribed. Rebellion in gl 
and England. Fate of the rebel lord. Septennial parliaments. Rage of party zeal. Attempts 

of Charles XII. of Sweden againſt George J. of England. The king goes over to the continent. Forms 


an alliance with France and Holland. 'Machinatians of Sweden defeated. South:ſea; bank, and general 1 
fund as... Quadruple alliance. Mutiny: Bill. Sir George Byng defeats the Spaniards. War declared . 
againſt Spain; Projets of "cardinal © Alberoni. Gallant exploits of Sir George Byng. Spain arcedes | 
to the quadruple alliance. South-ſea ſcheme. "Conſpiracy detefted. Parliamentary debates. Trial o 
the, lord, chaxceller - Macclesfield.” Treaty - of Hynover. Oppoſition in the houſe . lords. Riots in '1 
Scotland,  Remonſtrance of the Imperial minifter, Siege of Gibraltar, &c. Sc. Death and character 4 
5 N the death of queen Anne, the Purſuant to the act for regulating the ſucceſſion, 1 | 
A. D. {crown devolved, purſuant to act the parliament met on the 5th of Auguſt, and the | 
1714. of parliament, on George Lewis, || lord chancellor made a ſpeech to both houſes, im- 3 { 
Af flector of Brunfwick, then in the || porting, that the privy council had proclaimed the '| \ 
filty-fifth year of his age. He was a prince of || ele&tor of Brunſwick under the name of king oh 
an extenſive capacity and eſtablifhed reputation, —_ as the lawful and rightful ſovercign of | 
joining military merit to political ability, and || theſe kingdoms ; that they had taken the neceſſary | | 
wiſely adopted this memorable maxim, worthy of || care to preſerve the public peace; that he hoped 


every potentate upon earth; never to abandon || they would not be wanting in any thing that might 
© his friends, to do zuſtice to all mankind, and to || conduce to the eſtabliſhing and advancing public 
Nr 39555 | [7 * 


ear ng ten, od o bing 15713 [| credit; and added, that he would only take the | ( 
WW wig As ſoon as the late queen's death was known, || freedom to exhort them, with the greateſt earneſt- 14 
SF tue members - of: the-privy council: met, and im- || neſs, to a perfect unanimity, and a firm adherence TW 
/4 * mediately iſſued orders for. proclaiming George || to the intereſt of their ſovereign, as the method by 1 
Lewis king of England, Scotland, and Ireland, || which the public tranquillity would be moſt effec- J 
and the earl of "Dorict, was ſent to Hanover with || tually preſerved. | | 
e news, of his majeſty's acceſſion, and to attend Addreſſes were immediately drawn up by both #1 
him to England.... 50 5 houfes, containing condolances on the death of i 
The lords juſtices finding the fleet and army had || the late queen, congratulations on his majeſty's 1 


could truſt to their reſpective ports, and appointed || duty and affection. | 

Mr. Addiſon 2 — him orders to]] Theſe addreſſes being tranſmitted to his majeſty | 

1 * all the. diſpatches delle to the ſecretaries || were moſt cordially received and graciouſly an- | 
fi | 1 . 


ae, whereby lord Bolingbroke was deprived | 2 
dus power and authority. The parliament, in conſequence of his majeſty's 
expreſſing 


en much neglected, ordered ſuch officers is they happy acceſſion, and the warmeſt expreſſions of | 1 
| 


— 
1 


— 
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expreſſing his ſatisfaction at the loyalty! 


1714. 
and affec - 
tion of his ſubjects, reſolved” upon an addreſs of 
thanks, and the commons having vored the 1 
ſary ſupplies for the ſupport, of his majeſty's hou 
old, and the dignity. of his eroun, both houſes 
adjourned to the 29d day of September. | 

On the 24th of Auguſt the body of the de- 
ceaſed queen was buried wtih great ſolemnity, in 
the ſame vault with her late huſband, prince 
George of Denmark, in Henry the ſeventh's cha- 
pel, in Weſtminſter Abbe. 
King George, having committed the govern- 
ment of his dominions in Germany to the care of a 
council, ſet out with the electoral prince from He- 
renhauſen, on the thirty-firſt of Auguſt, and in 
four days arrived at Utrecht, from whence he fe- 
paired to the Hague, where he had ſeveral confe- 
rences with the ſtates-general. On the ſixteenth | 
of September he embarked for England under 
convoy of an Engliſh and Dutch ſquadron com- 
manded by the earl of Berkeley, and next even- 


, 


| 


ing arrived at the Hope. On the 18th he landed 


with the prince at Greenwich, where they were at- 
tended by all the gow officers of ſtate, and a pro- 
digious number of the nobility and gentry. - 

On the goth his majeſty made his public entry 
through the . St. Ly in the moſt magni- 
ficent manner, and amidit the acclamations of in- 
numerable crouds of ſpeCtators. 

A total change in the miniſtry now took place. 
The great ſeal was committed to lord Cowper, the 
privy ſeal to the earl of Wharton, and the govern- 
ment of Ireland to the earl of Sunderland. The 
duke of Marlborough was made generaliſſimo, 
the duke of Devonſhire ſteward of the king's 
houſhold, and lord Townfend and Mr. Sranhope 
appointed ſecretaries of ſtate. The former privy 
council was diſſolved, and a new one appointed. 
Mr. Pulteny was made ſecretary at war, and Mr. 
Walpole paymaſter both to the army and Chelſea. 
hoſpital. The treaſury and admiralty were put 
into commiſſion, and the title of prince of Wales 
was given to the prince royal. Y 

Theſe principal changes in the government 
having taken place, the king aſſembled his coun- 
ci}, and made a declaration to the following ef- 
fect: © Thar it was his firm reſolution to do every 
de thing in his power to ſupport and maintain the 
* churches of England and Scotland as ſeverally 
* by law eſtabliſhed, and - earneſtly endeavour to 
render property ſecure, the good effects of which 
were foon molt happily experienced.“ 

His majeſty was crowned with the uſual ſolem- 
nities on the twentieth of October, the earl of 
Oxford and lord Bolingbroke attending the cere- 
mony. 'The occaſion was diſtinguiſhed by po- 
pular rejoicings throughout the kingdom, except 
in a few places, where the rabble ſhewed their aver- 


| 


| 


— 


[ 


| 


ſion to the proteſtant ſucceſſion by tumults and 
riots. | | 

The demolition of Dunkirk appearing not to 
have been compleated, the Engliſh reſident of 
Paris was ordered to preſent a memorial to haſten 
that work, as alſo to prevent the canal of Mar- 
dyke ſrom being finiſhed. This miniſter receiving | 
an equivocal anſwer, and the council thinking he 
did not ſufficiently exert himfelf, he was recalled, 
and the earl of Stair ſent as ambaſſador to Paris, 
where he proſecuted the affair with becoming vi- 

our, | 
: The ſpirit of rebellion already prevailed in the 
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| © he ſhould be able, with their aſſiſtance, to diſ- 
% him of that bleſſing he moſt valued, namely, the 


| 1715. Book xy 
the:people; the cauſe of religion was joined ta A. 
of — The party cry Was, — wo 
cc whigs, Sacheverel for ever.” At the ſame bios. 
2a printed maßlifeſto was ſent by the pretender % 
the dukes of Shrewſbury, . Marlborough, Ar he 
and other noblemen of the firſt diſtinction. . 
copies of the repreſentation being delivered to * 
ſecretaries of ſtate, the king. refuſed an audien 
to the marquis of Lamberti, miniſter from ut 
duke of Lorrain, convinced that his maſter was 5 
quaintect with and eountenanced this tranſaction. 
AD. 171 5: His majeſty having, on the zit 
of Jatwary,, diflolved the parliament, another dn 
ſummoned by a very extraordinary proclamation 
in Which the king complained of the perniciou, 
deſigns of ſome men diſaffected to his ſucceſſion 
and of their having miſrepreſented his principle, 
and conduct. He mentioned the perplexed ſity. 
ation. of ic affairs, the interruption of com. 
merce, the heavy debts of the nation, and ex. 
preſſed his hope that his loving ſubjects would 
elect ſuch perſons: as had ſhewn their attachment to 
the proteſtant religion when it was moſt in danger, 
Mr. Spencer Compton was choſen ſpeaker of 
the houſe of commons, on the fourteenth of March 
at the meeting of the new parliament. On the 
| twenty-firſt- the king came to the houſe of peer: 
and delivered to the chancellor a written ſpeech. 
which was read in preſence of both houſes. The 
following are the moſt intereſting particulats: 
e That the happineſs, eafe, and proſperity of his 
bs 8 ſhould be the chief care and ſtudy of 
« his life. That thoſe who aſſiſted him in carry- 
* ing on thoſe meaſures he ſhould always eſteem 
& his beſt friends, and that he did not doubt but 
% appoint the deſigns of thoſe, who would deprive 
* affectionlof his people.. 
The commons, in their addreſs, referred parti- 
cularly-to the | manifeſto lately publiſhed by the 
pretender, and declared they would ſtrictly en- 
quire into the nature and cauſes of thoſe pernicious 
meaſures; and bring the authors to condign pu- 
niſhmene, ::5\-s 2b 
The houſe of commons having reſolved to aug- 
ment the allowance before granted to his majeſty, 
for the better ſupport of his houſhold and family, 
ſo as to make up the yearly ſum of ſeven hundred 
thouſand” pounds, appointed a committee of ſe- 
crecy to enquire into the conduct of the late mi- 
niſtry ordered their report to be printed, and ſent 
to the returning officers of every city and borough; 
and came to à reſolution of impeaching Henry 
viſcount Bolingbroke, (who had ſome time with. 
drawn to the continent) Robert earl of Oxford, 
James duke of Ormond, and Thomas earl of 
Strafford, of high treaſon and other crimes and 


o 


vent them. 


kingdom. Several cities and principal towns [| concerning the quaker's affirmation inſtead of ® 
were filled with tumult and diſorder, To animate || oath. : A 520 | 7 
2 | | 


miſdemeanors. Th epared bills accordingy, 
which ſoon after vaidd the book of lords and 
received the toyal aſſent, and as tumultuous al 
ſemblies were now become very frequent in Los- 
don and other places, a bill was prepared to pie 
ba 0 

On the 20th of July his majeſty went to the 
houſe of peers, and having required the attend- 
ance of the commons, acquainted them that 
had received certain advices of an attempt pre- 
paring abroad in favour of the pretender; 2 
the ſame time he gave the royal aſſent to the 
for preventing tumultuous aſſemblies, and 
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Fo deliver their report, and Mr. Walpole the 
chairman impeached Henry lord viſcount Boling- 
broke of high treaſon, as author of the ſeparate 

aty with Lewis XIV. Lord 9 then roſe 

and impeached Robert earl of Oxford: ſome of 
the members objected to theſe n but the 
majority declaring in their favour, a bill of at- 


inder paſſed againſt Bolingbroke and Oxford, and 


their names were accordingly eraſed from the liſt of 


oy rebellion was, by this time, actually begun 
in Scotland under the earl of Mar. This noble- 
man, ar the death of queen Anne, was ſecretary 
of ſtate for Scotland, and was one of the firſt who 
made profeſſion of loyalty and attachment to 
his majeſty. But not meeting with the encou- 
ngement he expected, he retired in diſguſt to his 
own country, where, prompted by reſentment and 
ambition, he reſolved to make an effort in favour 
of the pretender. He proſecuted his deſign with 
ſuch vigour and reſolution, that the pretender's 
ſtandard was ſet up on the ſixth of September, and 
ſoon after he was proclaimed in form at Aberdeen, 
Dundee, Perth, and ſeveral other places, and the 
number in arms to ſupport his title amounted to 
about ſix thouſand. | 

The rebels had formed a reſolution of ſurprizing 
the caſtle of Edinburgh, but a ſeaſonable diſco- 
very having been made, the conſpirators were taken 
in the fact. 

This diſappointment, together with the news of 
the death of Lewis XIV. ſo greatly diſcouraged 
the rebels, that ſome of them propoſed to defer 
any further attempts till the pretender ſhould be 
actually landed in Scotland; but the majority, de- 
pending on an inſurrection in England in their fa- 
vour, reſolved to proſecute the enterprize at all 
events. 

The precautions, however, taken by government, 
had rendered abortive the deſigns formed by the 
rebels in the Weſt of England ; but that was far 


from being the caſe in the north. The earl of Der- 


ventwater, Mr. Forſter, and about two hundred 
and fifty more appeared in rebellion, and rendez- 
vouſed at Plainfield, near Rothbury, being ſoon 
after joined by the lord Widdrington, with about 
thirty horſemen, and a party of horſemen from 
Scotland. They, proclaimed the- pretender at 
Warkworth, Morpeth, and Hexham. Upon the 
approach of general Carpenter, who was ordered 
to march into thoſe parts with ſeveral regiments 
of horſe and foot, the enemy was thrown into" the 
utmpſt conſternation, and at Hardwick it was de- 
bated whether they ſhould ſtand their ground, or 
march off. Mr. Mackintoſh was for the firſt, ur- 
ging the ſuperiority of their number, and that the 
longer they deferred an engagement, the greater 
ppoſition they were likely to meet with: but Mr. 
orlter, who was then their general, was againſt 
hghting, till they ſhould be joined by a ſtrong 
y of horſe, and moſt of the other principal of- 
cers being of the ſame opinion, they marched to 
angholm Brampton, and to Penrith, Appleby, 
Ken al, Kirby, Langſdale and Lancaſter, in meſt 
A which towns they proclaimed the pretender king 
oK England. ww 
At Lancaſſer they had ſeized ſeveral pieces of 
non, and conveyed them to Preſton, where be- 
h reinforced conſiderably, and not knowing what 
wut to take, they barricadoed the place, determined 


. » | 
to engage the king's forces under the command of 


x Wills, who coming up to them three days 
b. 41. 


Gi OR:6 24 4. ones. de 
By this time the committee of ſecrecy were 


after, and having made the neceſſary diſpoſitions 
for ſecuring the ſeveral paſſages to the town, began 
to attack the enemy in form; The king's troops 
at firſt were much galled by the enemy's ſhot from 


the windows of the houſes ; but upon orders bein 


given by the general to ſet fire to the houſes at wa 
end of the town, and the arrival of a reinforce- 
ment to the king's forces, they were ſo diſpirited, 
that they deſired a ceſſation of arms, and ſoon af- 
ter ſubmitted themſelves to mercy. About one 
hundred and thirty men were {lain on the king's 
fide, but how many on the enemy's is uncer- 
tain, : 

The very day on which the rebels were ſubdued 
at Preſton, the duke of Argyle, with about four 
thouſand men, engaged the rebel army under the 
earl of Mar, conſiſting of between eight and nine 
thouſand men at Sheriff Muir, near Dumblain, 
about four miles from Stirling. The battle was 
obſtinate, and both ſides claimed the victory; but 
from the conduct of the earl of Mar after the ac- 
tion, it ſeems as if the royaliſts had the juſteſt 
claim to the title of conquerors ; for he immedi- 
ately retreated to Perth, and the deſign he had 
formed of croſſing the Firth to join his ſouthern 
friends was entirely fruſtrated. 

The rebels now ſuſtained a terrible blow in the 
loſs of Inverneſs, from which Sir John Mackenzie 
was driven by Simon Frazer, lord Lovat, who had 
hitherto adhered to the pretender's intereſt, but now 
declared in favour of government. By this means 
a free communication was open-d with the north 
of Scotland, where the earl of Sunderland nad 
raiſed a ſtrong body of vaſſals. The marquis of 
Huatley and the earl of Seaforth were obliged to 
abandon the rebel army, in order to ſecure their 
own territories, and in a little time ſubmitted to 
the king : a great number of the Frazers, influ- 
enced by the example of their chief, lord Loyar, 
declared againſt the pretender: the marquis of 


Tullibardine withdrew from the army to defend 
his own country, and the clans began to diſ- 


perſe, as there was no proſpect of another ac- 


clon. 
The reſt of November and the whole of the 


following month, both parties remained in their 


quarters; the duke of Argyle at Stirling, and the 
carl of Mar at Perth. 

In the mean time, the pretender, notwithſtand- 
ing the deſperate ſituation of his affairs in Scot- 
land, reſolved to viſit that kingdom. With this 
view, he poſted through France in diſguiſe, and 
embarking in a ſmall veſſel at Dunkirk, landed on 
the twenty-ſecond of December at Peterhead, with 
ſix gentlemen in his retinue, one of whom was the 
marquis of Tinmouth, ſon to the duke of Berwick, 
He paſſed through Aberdeen incognito to Fet-- 
roſſe, where he was met by the earls of Mar and 
Mariſchal, with about thirty noblemen and gentle- 
men of quality. 

A. D. 1716. From Feterofſe he repaired 
Dundee, and from thence to Scone, near 
Perth, into which he made his public entry 


on the gth day of January, Here he publiſhed ' 


ſeveral proclamations, one for - convening the 
ſtates, another for his coronation, and exerciſed 
ſeveral other acts of royalty, which were hardly 
aſſumed before they were terminated ; for about 
the end of January the duke of Argyle aſſiſted by 
lieutenant general Cadogan, and other principal. 
officers, a large train of artillery and fix thouſand 
Dutch troops, marched from Stirling to attack the. 
rebels at Perth. But the inſurgents at length de- 
11 ; termined 


1716. 
termined to abandon the place on the approach of 


442 


the king's army. They retired with the pretender 
to Dundee, and thence to Montroſe, where, find- 
ing they were cloſely purſued, it was refolved, in 
a council of war, that the pretender ſhould retire 
in the evening. There being a ſmall ſhip in the 
harbour, he accordingly embarked, attended by 


the earls of Mar and Milford, the lord Drum- 


mond, and ſome. other chiefs, and through fa- 
vour of a dark night cluded the vigilance of the 
enemy, and arrived ſafely at Graveline in France. 
The rebels no ſooner found that their prince had 
left them to ſhift for themſelves, than they de- 
ſpiſed all order and diſperſed, and returned to their 
ſeveral habitations. Such was the iſſue of a rebel- 
lion that proved fatal to many noble families, and 
which, inſtead of promoting the intereſt of the 
Stuart race, ſerved only to ſtrengthen the proteſ- 
tant ſucceſſion on the throne of Hanover. 

Addreſſes of thanks were feverally preſented by 
both houſes on the ſucceſs of his majeſty's arms in 
the ſuppreſſion of the rebellion, and the commons 
determined to proſecute in the moſt rigorous man- 
ner, the authors of thoſe deitructive counſels, 
which had drawn down ſuch miſeries upon the na- 
tion. They began by expelling Mr. Forſter. 
They impeached the earls of Derwentwater, Nithſ- 
dale, Carnwath, and Wintoun; the lords Wid 
drington, Kenmuir, and Nairn. They all pleaded 
guilty, except the earl of Wintoun, who petitioned 
for time to prepare for his defence. 

On the 24th of January the king went to the 
houſe, and gave the royal affent to a bill for con- 
tinuing the ſuſpenfion of the Habeas Corpus act. 
He told the two houſes, that the pretender was ac- 
tually in Scotland, and aſſuming the ſtate and title 
of theſe realms, and demanded from the com- 


mons ſuch fupplies as might effectually diſcourage | 


any foreign power from giving him aſliſtance. 


of death paſſed upon them on the gth of February 
by the lord chancellor Cowper, who was created 
lord high ſteward on this occaſion. 

While the peers continued under ſentence of 
death, ſeveral applications were made both to the 


throne and the parhament for extending to them 


the royal mercy. The counteſs of Nithſdale, lady 


Nairn, lady Derwentwater, with her ſiſter, ac- | 


companied by the dutcheſſes of Cleveland and Bol- 
ton, and ſeveral other ladies of the firſt diſtinc- 
tion, were introduced, by the dukes of Richmond 
and St. Albans, into the king's bedchamber, where 
they implored his majeſty's clemency for their un 
fortunate cunſorts ; but no regard was paid to the 
petition. Next day they weat to Weſtminſter, 
with a ſtill greater train than ever, and petitioned 
both houſes of parliament, but their ſuit was re- 
jected. 

In the houſe of lords, the duke of Richmond 
delivered a petition from the earl of Derwent- 
water, to whom he was nearly related, declaring, 
that himſelf ſhould oppoſe his folicitation. The 
carl of Derby expreſſed ſome compaſſion for the 
numerous family of lord Nairn. Petitions from 
the reſt were eme by other lords, influenced 
by motives of humanity. 

The reading of the petitions was violently op- 
poſed by lord TLownſend and others; but the earl 
of Nottingham thioking this indulgence might 
be granted, his opinion had a conſiderable weight: 
the majority aſlented to the propoſal, and agreed 
to an addreſs, praying his majelty would reprieve 


ſuch of the condemned lords 25 ſhould deſerve his * 
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17 16. Boox Ny. 
mercy. To this petition, he anſwered, t 
this and all other occaſions, he would do what! 
thought moſt conſiſtent wich the dignity of wy 
crown and the fafety of his people. The lord, 
were, however, executed, and the miniſtry, Pier 
venge for Nottingham's interfering in this bus. 
neſs, procured his lordſhip to be diſmiſſed 2 
his poſt of preſident of the council, and * 
* his friends and 1elatives from their reſpectiyt ge. 
ces. 

The 17th day of April was fixed for trying the; 
ferior claſs of rebels in the court of n 
when bills of high treaſon were found againſt u 
wards of twenty in that court: two and twente u 
condemned at Liverpool, and more than that num 
ber executed at Preſton, Wigan, and Mancheſter. 
about a thouſand priſoners ſubmitted to the king', 
mercy, and petitioned for tranſportation. 6 

Several were hanged at Tyburn, particularly co. 
lonel Oxburgh, William Paul, a clergyman, ang 
Mr. Hall. The earl of Mar, the marquis of Tul. 
libardine, and ſome others, who fled from Scot- 
land, were attainted by act of parliament, 

Though the rebellion was now effectually ſup- 
preſſed, yet the rigour exerciſed upon the delin. 
quents, rendered the government obnoxious to 3 


} Were 


| very conſiderable part of the people. The miniſtry 
| ſoon perceived the effects their conduct (joy. 


ever neceſſary it might be deemed) had produced, 
They apprehended ſome troubles and embairs{;. 
ments at the meeting of a new parliament, and 
therefore reſolved, if poſſible, to cſtabliſh their 
adminiſtration beyond the power of oppoſition, by 


| a ſtep which, though bold, cannot be admitted as | 
4 ſtrictly conſtitutional, 


The duke of Devonſhire repreſented in the up- 
per houfe, that triennial parliaments ſerved to 
keep up party diviſions, to raiſe and foment feuds 
] Proms families, to produce ruinous expences, 

give occaſion to the cabals and intrigues of fo- 
That it became the wiſdom of that 
auguſt aſſembly to apply a proper remedy to an 
evit which might be attended with the moſt dan- 
gerous conſequences eſpecially in the then temper 
of the nation, as the ſpirit of rebellion ſtill re- 
mained unconquered. He therefore propoſed a 


an 


| bill for lengthening the duration of parliaments. 


This ball 


roduced long and very warm debates 
in both houſe 


es. The independent and unpreju- 


| diced members, as well as the public, oppoſed it 


with all their might: they ſpoke, they wrote a- 
gainſt it, and by their arguments and diſcourſes 
proved the danger that might reſult from it beyond 
all contradiction : the mott plauſibte arguments ad- 
duced in the houſe of lords were to the following 
effect. The fundamental laws of the kingdom 
* (ſaid ſome peers) required frequent parliaments; 
© they were eſtabliſhed by the practice of ſeveral 
ages, they intereſted the liberty and glory of tie 
citizens; what confidence could foreign powers 
have in a nation which ſo flagrantly ſacrificed its 
molt precious rights? would not the expences9 
elections, and the cabals which they occaſioned, 
far from dimiaiſhing by this new and dangerous 
ſyſtem, increaſe with the intereſt individuals 
would have in procuring ſeats in a parliament of 
{o. long continuance ? would not the miniſtry 
have both ſtronger motives, and more extenſive 
means to corrupt the members? and might not 
the parliament after having prolonged its du 
tion, aſpire to render itſel rpetual, white 

would annihilate the privileges of the people 

the conſtitution of the ſtate?“ Not 
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e court. The miniſtry were ſure of a majo- 


icy ; the 
orie, and when the queltion came to be finally 


ut ia the upper houſe, it was carried by a majo- 
rity of ſixty-nine voices againſt thirty-ſix, Twenty- 
four proteſted againſt it. The majority in the lower 
houſe was two hundred and ſixty- four againſt one 
hundred and twenty-one. | 
ceived the royal aſſent, the famous ſeptennial act, 
whereby this and future parliaments were cont1- 
nued ſeven years (unleſs fooner diſſolved by pre- 
ative of. the crown) inſtead of three, to which 
they were limited by the triennial act paſſed in rhe 
reign of William III. | 
The rebellion being now entirely quelled, and 
the public tranquillity reſtored, his majeſty re- 
ſolved to viſit his German dominions ; but as he 
was reſtricted from leaving the kingdom by the act 
for the farther limitation of the crown, this clauſe 
was repealed in a new bill, which paffed through 
both houſes without oppoſition. On the twenty- 
fixth day of June his majeſty cloſed the ſeſſion with 
a ſpeech to. both houſes, in which he told them, that 
he was highly ſatisfied with the proceedings of the 


mi K parliament ; that he hoped the wholeſome and ne- 
pm 5 celary laws they had made would anſwer the great 
r, and important ends, which it was evident they had 


in view, namely, thoſe of defeating the deſigns 


= _ and ſubduing the ſpirit of the diſaffected, and en- 
53 couraging 2 friends of the preſent eftabliſhment 


on, by 
tted as 


he up- 
ved to 
t feuds 
pences, 
8 of ſo- 
of that 


0 


Mt dan- 


and the proteſt ant ſucceſſion; that he deſigned to 
make uſe of rhe approaching vacation to vifit his 
German dominions, and that the better to provide 
for the fecurity of the kingdom, he had conftituted 
his beloved ſon, the prince of Wales, guardian of 
the realm during his abfence. Such were the 
proceedings of the firſt feſſion of this parliament, 
which, by its vigorous and refolute meafures, in a 
great degree defeated the hopes of his enemies, and 
etabliſhed his majeſty on the throne. 

The diſaffected party diſtinguiſhed themſelves, 
by wearing white roſes on the tenth of June, the 


an 


21 Te. anniyerſary of the pretender's birth day. The 
oſed 3 Osonians, too, could not let flip fuch a favourable 
nave; opportunity of diſplaying their principles. They 


had even the'infolence to attack ſome officers of the 


debates | 8 ö 
dane amy who were peaceably celebrating the king's 
wrote a- 


iſcourſez 8 b : 
beyond oon after the prorogation of parliament, his 
ee myeſty embarked at Graveſend, and proceeded 
allowing ltettly to Pyrmont to drink the waters. But he 
cingdom had ſcarce left England, before the two parties that 
| aments; mide the nation broke out into freſh animoſities. 
f ſeveral ie diſorderly multitude, always ready to follow 
ry of tit the example of their ſuperiors, formed themſelves 
e no locteties, and became the abettors and parti- 
rifced ic Wi” of what were: then denominated „ High 
pences0 _—_ and Low Church.” They were guilty of 
caſioned, iN moſt fl outrages, murder not excepted ; 
langerous 2 length ſome of them were apprehended by a 
dividuals pay of the guards, tried, convicted, and exe- 
;ament of rb examples to the reſt. 

- miniſtry Us king was induced to make a voyage to the | 
extenſive I in order to ſecure his German domi- | 
might not = rom the king of Sweden, and Great Britain 
| its durs- wy the deligns of the pretender. Charles was 
al, whic 4 incenſed at his Britannic majeſty for having 
»cople an Wed in the. confederacy,. which deprived him of 


wich, they preſented to N becauſe the 


officers repulſed them in a fpirited manner. 


emen and Verden, and for having afterwards 
Not- 


Thus paſſed and re- 


ſuffered their adverſaries to exhauſt their 
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DOCKET, 


Notwithſtanding the force of this manner of 
reaſoning, If could not prevail againſt the influence | 
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purchaſed theſe dutchies of the king of Denmark. 
The pretender, laying hold of this opportunity, 
prevailed upon the Swede to eſpouſe his intereſt, 
and even to form a fegular deſign of advancing 
him to the Britiſh throne. 


To prevent the effects of this gathering ſtorm, ' 


his majeſty determined to form new alliances a- 
broad. He knew the duke of Orleans cheriſhed 
the ambition of aſcending the throne of France, in 
caſe the young king, who was very ſickly, ſhould 
die without iſſue. He was ſenſible, at the ſame 
time, that Philip of Spain would powerfully con- 
teſt that ſucceſſion, notwithſtanding his renuncia- 
tion ; and he believed the regent wovld think an 
increaſe of his intereſt with England and Holland 
worthy his notice. TITS 

George therefore had the addreſs to conclude a 
private treaty with the duke of Orleans, regent of 
France, and” the States-general. By this treaty, 
which was known by the name of the triple at- 
Hance, the duke of Orleans engaged that the pre- 
tender ſhould be immediately removed from Avig- 

non to the other ſide the Alps, and never be permit- 

ted to return to Lorrain or France, on any pretence 
whatſoever ; that no refuge ſhould be given to the 
rebellious ſubjects of either of the parties; that the 
treaty of Utrecht, with reſpect to the demolition of 
Dunkirk, ſhould be fully executed, to the ſatisfac- 
tion of his Britannic majeſty. The treaty contain- 
ed a guarantee of all places poſſeſſed by the con- 
tracting powers, of the proteſtant ſucceſſion on the 
throne Li England, as well as that of the family of 
Orleans to the crown of France, and a defenſive 
alliance, aſcertaining the proportion of ſhips and 
forces to be furniſhed to that power, if it ſhould 
be diſturbed by invaſions from abroad, or commo- 
tions at home. 

This treaty was no ſooner made public, than it 
excited great difcontents both in France and Eng- 
land; but theſe clamours were little regarded by 
the king and the regent, who had each ſecured 
their principal point. | 

In the mean time negotiations were endeavoured 
to be carried on with Charles of Sweden, but as 

he inſiſted as peremptorily on the reſtoration of 
Bremen and Verden, as George claimed them from 
purchaſe, the breach between thoſe monarchs be- 
came wider, and of courſe more prejudicial to the 
trade of England. Indeed, it had nearly been at- 
tended with an invaſion, much more formidable 
that which had ſo lately been defeated, The Swe- 
diſh miniſters at London, Paris, and the Hague, 
maintained a correſpondence with the diſaffected 
party in England. A ſcheme was laid for Charles's 
landing on this iſland with a body of twelve thou- 
ſand men, where he was to be joined by the 
malecontents of the united kingdoms. The Swede 
reliſhed the project, which flattered his vanity and 
revenge; nor was it difagreeable to the Czar of 
Muſcovy, who was provoked at king George's of- 
fer to join Charles againſt the Ruſſians, provided 
he would renounce all pretenſions to the dutchies 
of Bremea and Verden. 

A. D. 1717. But notwithſtanding the ſecrecy 
with which theſe negotiations were carried on, the 
king was informed of the deſigns of his enemies: he 
therefore returned to England about the latter end of 
January, and ordered colonel Blakeney, with a 
detachment of foot guards, to ſecure count Gyl- 
lenburgh, the Swediſh ambaſſador, with all his 
papers. At the ſame time, Sir Jacob Banks, far. 
merly a member for Minehead, and Charles Cæſar, 


late treaſurer to the navy, were taken into cuſtody. 
Theſe 


444 . 1919. 
Theſe proceedings alarmed the foreign miniſters, 
who complained of it to the miniſtry. as an outrage 
committed againſt the law of nations. They re- 
_ ceived a general anſwer that, in a day or two, they 
ſhould be fully informed why the court had taken 
this ſtep. Accordingly, the ſecretaries. of ſtate | 
wrote circular letters to them, giving an account 
of the motive which led to theſe meaſures. Orders 
were alſo diſpatched to the Britiſh envoy ac the 
Hague to apply, with-the!utmolt ſecrecy, to the 
ſtates for leave to arreſt baron Gortz the Swediſh 
reſidentiary in Holland. The baron owned, and 
even boaſted, that he had planned the invaſion : a 
deſign, he pretended, which was juſtified by the 
conduct of king George, who had aided the 
princes in confederacy againſt the king of Sweden, 
who had aſſiſted the king of Denmark to reduce 
Bremen and Verden, and then purchaſed theſe 
dutchies of the conqueror, and who had, in the 
courſe of this very tummer, ſent a ſquadron of ſhips 
to the Baltic, where it joined the Danes and Ruſ- 
ſians againſt the Swediſh fleet. 

On the 20th of February the parliament. of 
Great Britain aſſembled, when the king, in a ſpeech 
from the throne, informed them ** that the inve- 
terate rancour of a faction had again prompted the 
ſtirring up foreign powers to diſturb the peace of 
their native country, inſomuch that it ſeemed they 
choſe rather to make Britain a ſcene of blood and 
confuſion, than give over their darling deſign of 
impoſing a popiſh Pretender.” The letters of 
baron Gortz and count Gyllenburg were laid be- 
fore the houſe, and ſoon after publiſhed by his ma- 
jeſty's command. 

Both houſes addreſſed the king upon this occa- 
fion, and, in ſuitable terms, expreſſed their loyalty 
and affection for his perſon and government, as 
well as reſentment at the late flagrant meaſures of 
a diſappointed and difaffected party. All com- 
merce with Sweden was prohibited, a ſquadron of 
thirty-two ſail was immediately fitted out, which 
blocked up the Swediſh fleet in their own har- 
bours, and prevented the execution of their long 
projected deſign. | 

The commons voted twenty ſeven thouſand pounds 
for the payment of four battalions of Munſter, and 
two of Saxe-Gotha, which the king had taken in- 
to his ſervice, to ſupply the place of ſuch as, 

during the rebellion, might be drawn from the 
garriſons of the States-general, to the aſſiſtance of 
England. The tax on malt, and a land tax of 
three ſhillings in the pound were voted to raiſe the 
ſupplies. f | 

The ſums given being deemed inſufficient for 
the ſervice of the current year, Mr. ſecretary Stan- 
hope brought a meſſage from his majeſty, demand- 
ing an extraordinary ſupply, that he might be the 
better enabled to ſecure his kingdoms againſt the 
danger with which they were threatened from Swe- 
den; and he moved that a ſupply ſhould be granted 
to his majeſty for this purpoſe. 

This unexpected meſſage occaſioned violent de- 
bates. It was ſtrenuouſly urged, that to aſk money for 
alliances, without firſt acquainting the houſe with 
the particulars, was no ways agreeable to the me- 
thods of parliament, and many courtiers, who had 
before diſtinguiſhed themſelves in a remarkable 
manner by their zeal for the intereſt of his majeſty, 
convinced that this method was unparhamentary, 
argued againſt it. Mr. Robert Walpole was ſilent 

upon the occaſion ; at length, however, it was 
voted by a majority of only four voices, that a 
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| calion, 


of ſtate. 


cation took under conſideration ſome poſitions ad. 


ſupremacy and legiſlative authority in matters ec. 


all ſuch as had been artfully miſled into treaſonable 


preſerve them from ſtanding in need of the like 
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ſum not exceeding two hundred: and fifty thouſand 
pounds ſhould be granted to his majeſty on this oc. 


It appeared from the earneſtneſs with which thi 
meaſure was oppoſed that the miniltry was dividel 
within itſelf. A ſhort time, however, produced 
an almoſt total change. Lord Townſhend was re. 
moved from the viceroyſhip of Ireland, and the 
duke of ' Bolton appointed to that high office. The 
duke of Devonſhire was removed from beino pre- 
ſident of the council; new commiſſioners were no- 
minated for the management of the treaſury and 
admiralty, and the earl of Sunderland and Joſeph 
Addiſon, Eſq. were appointed principal ſecretaries 


On the 26th of April the lower houſe of convo. 


vanced by Dr. Hoadley, biſhop of Bangor, in 3 
pamphlet entitled “ A preſervative againſt the 
principles and practices of the Non- jurors.“ The 
work was cenſured as tending to ſubvert the autho- 
rity of the church, and call in queſtion the roy 


cleſiaſtical. But government prudently interpoſed 
and thereby prevented the iſſue of their determi. 
nations. 

His majeſty went to the houſe of peers on the 
ſixth of May, and informed the parliament, that 
the fleet under Sir George Byng, which had ſailed 
to the Baltic to obſerve the motions of the Swedes, 
was ſafely, arrived in the Sound; an event, which 
he hoped, would effectually ſecure the kingdom 
againſt any immediate danger of an invaſion ; that 
this likewiſe afforded him an opportunity of making 
a conſiderable reduction in his land forces; an op- 
portunity which he embraced with the greateſt 
pleaſure, having eſtabliſhed it as a rule with him- 
ſelf, to conſult, in every thing, the eaſe of his peo- 
ple, as far as was conſiſtent with their ſafety ; and, 
for his own part, as he ſhould always place his great- 
neſs in the-proſperity of his ſubjects, ſo ſhould he 
ever deſire that his power might be founded in their 
affections; that, for theſe reaſons, he had given 
orders. for the ſpeedy diſbanding of ten thouſand 
men; that he had likewiſe given directions to pre- 
pare an act of grace, and, however this favour 
might be received by thoſe who were obſtinately 
bent upon the ruin of their country, he flattered 
himſelf it would raiſe: a due ſenſe of gratitude in 


practices againſt his perſon and government, and 


mercy for the future, when ſuch an inſtance of cle- 
mency might not be ſo conſiſtent with the public 
welfare, as it would be agreeable to his own incli- 
nations; and added, that he hoped they would take 
proper meaſures for reducing the public debts, will 
a, juſt regard to parliamentary credit, and com. 
pleat the public buſineſs with unanimity and dil 
patch, 

The grand object of reducing the national debt 
had already occupied the thoughts of the princ! 
financiers in the kingdom. It was comprehend 
under the two heads of redeemable and irredeen 
able incumbrances. The firſt had been contraft 
with a redeemable intereſt; and theſe the ay 
had a right to diſcharge ; the others conſiſted 0 
long and ſhort annuities, granted ſor a greatet or 
lefler number of years, which could not be alte 
without the conſent of the proprietors. Mi 
bert Walpole, when at the head of che trealury 
had projected a ſcheme for leſſening the inte js 
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he capital of theſe national debts. He 
n the houſe of commons, to reduce 
ſt of redeemable funds, and offer an al- 
the proprietors of annuities. Wal- 
had met with approbation ; but on his 
the new miniſters thought 
alterations in it, with which he was by 
o means ſatisfied. 
The South-ſea,co 
ed to provi 
old be ag to r 
ſt, the houſe came 


ternative to 


reſignation 5 


mpany and the Bank , having 
de money for ſuch creditors as 
eceive their principal and in- 
to the following reſolutions: 
all the public funds redeemable by law, which 
1:4 not exceed five pounds 
Gould be redeemed, accordin 
tive proviſoes or. clauſes of redem tion, con- 
ined in the acts of parliament for that purpoſ 
or (with the conſent of the, proprietors) ſhoul 
be converted into an intereſt or annuity, not ex- 
reeling five pounds per cent, per annum, 
able by parliament : that his majeſty 
bled to borrow of any perſon or per 
irie or corporate, ſuch ſum or ſums. of money, 
i ſhould bt requiſite to redeem the ſaid redeem- 
able funds, at any rate not exceeding five pounds 
r cent, per annum, or to ſecure the ſame upon 
the funds ſo to be redeemed: that the annuity of 
one hundred and fix thouſand, five hundred and 
one pounds, thirteen ſhillings and five 
able to the governor and company o | 
ſeveral acts of parliament which had 
been paſſed in that behalf, for the principal ſum 
of one million, five hundred and ſeventy-five thou- 
and, twenty-ſeven pounds, ſeventeen ſhillings, 
and ten pente halfpenny, by them advanced, ſhould 
be redeemed; or {by conſent of the ſaid governor 
and company) be converted into an intereſt or an- 
nuity, not exceeding five pounds per cent. re- 
deemable by parliament: that ſo much of the 
fund, commonly called the Aggregate fund, ſettled 
by an act of parliament. in the firſt year of his pre- 
ſent majeſty, as is applicable to the intereſt, circu- 
lation, exchanging, or cancelling the preſent ex- 
chequer bills, ſhould alſo be redeemed : that his 
majeſty ſhould be enabled to authorize the h 
teaſurer, or the commiſſioners of the treaſury, for 
the time being, to treat and agree with any perſon 
or perſons, bodies politic or corporate, for circu- 
kting ſuch a number of exchequer bills, at a rate 
dot exceeding four pounds ten ſhillings per cent. 
per annum, for intereſt, exchange, and. circula- 
uon, as might be charged and ſecured upon that 
regate fund ſo to be redemed: that 
| ſix hundred thouſand pounds, and 
elghtthouſand pounds, payable to the governor 
and company of merchants of England, trading 
tothe South-ſea, ſhould likewiſe be redeemed : 
that the annuities payable by an act of parliament 
of the reign of king William the third, to certain 
paentees therein named, their heirs and aſſigns, 
ut of the weekly ſum of three thouſand ſeven 
pundred pounds charged on the exciſe, ſhould alſo 
de redeemed : that the ſeveral terms of years re- 
| ing on the duties appropriated by the two lot- 
E acts, paſſed in the ninth year of the reign of 
fr late majeſty queen Anne, and by the two lot- 
ly atts, paſſed in the tenth year of her ſaid late 
rſty, ſhould be made 
4s comprehended in the ſaid four lottery acts 
duld be made one fund for the future: that the 
| Pnetors of the orders, grounded on the ſaid lot- 
> ſhould, within a limited time, make their 
annvities after the rate 


er cent. per annum 
ing to their reſpec- 


redeem- 
uld be en- 


ence; pay- 
the bank, 
by virtue of 


part of the Ag 
the annuities © 


ual : that the ſaid 


either tO a 


of five pbunds per cent. per annum, redecmable 
by parliament, out of ſuck general fund; or to be 
paid ſo much as remained due to them upon their 
orders reſpectively: that in all caſes where the 
proprietors ſhould chooſe to have their principal; 
the five per cent. per annum thereby ſaved - ſhould 
be eſtabliſhed as another fund towards anſwerin 
| ſuch ſums of, money as ſhould be advanced (for 
diſcharging the prineipal) by loans, or ſuch other 
| ſecurities, as ſhould be thought proper: that his 
majeſty ſhould be enabled to give power for re- 
ceiving voluntary ſubſcriptions from any perſon or 
perſons, intitled to any of the annuities iſſuing out 
of the public funds, for the reſidue of the reſpec- 
tive terms of 99, 96, 89; or 32 years formerly pur- 
chaſed therein, (not being ſubject to redemption,) 
who ſhould be willing to accept; in lieu thereof; 
perpetual annuities redeemable by parliament, and 
to agree to ſome other regulations mentioned in the 
reſolution of the houſe : that all ſavings, which 
ſhould. ariſe upon any of the preſent funds by the 
propoſed redemption and reduction, ſhould,  af- 
ter all deficiencies that might happen upon any of 
the ſaid funds were made good, be reſerved and 
applied towards, diſcharging and reducing the na- 
tional debt: and that all the ſaid duties now in be- 
ing, or to be continued, ſhould immediately ceaſe 
and determine; after the ſaid national debts ſhould 
be diſcharged and paid off: The three bills, called 
the South-ſea-act, the Bank- act, and the General- 
fund- act; were founded on theſe reſolutions. 
The original- ſtock of the South- ſea company 
did not exceed nine millions four hundred and 
ſeventy-one thouſand three hundred and twenty- 
five pounds; but, as the funds granted were ſuf- 
ficient to anſwer the intereſt of ten millions at fix 
per cent. the company made up that ſum to the go- 
vernment, for which they received an intereſt or 
annuity of ſix hundred thouſand pounds; and eight 
thouſand pounds a year for management. By this 
act, they declared themſelves willing to receive 
an annuity of five hundred thouſand, and eight 
thouſand pounds a year for management. It was 
enacted; that the company ſhould continue a cor- 
poration, until the redemption of their annuity, 
towards which not leſs than a million ſhould be 
paid at a time. They were likewiſe required to 
advance a ſum not exceeding two millions towards 
diſcharging the principal and intereſt due on the 
four lottery funds of the ninth and tenth years of 
her late majeſty. e . 
The ſubftance of the bank act was as follows: 
the governor and company declared themſelves 
willing to accept an annuity of eighty- eight thou- 
ſand ſeven hundred and fifty-one pounds, ſeven 
ſhillings and ten pence halfpenny, or the prineipal 
of one million, ſeven hundred, and ſeventy-five 
thouſand, twenty-ſeven pounds, thirteen ſhillings 
and ten pence halfpenny, in lieu of the preſent an- 
nuity, amounting to one hundred and fix thouſand 
five hundred and one pounds, thirteen ſhillings, 
and five-pence. They likewiſe declared themſelves 
willing to diſcharge, and deliver up to be can- 
celled, as many exchequer-bills as amounted to 
two millions, and to accept of an annuity of one 
hundred thouſand pounds, being after the rate of 
five per cent. redeemable after one year's notice; 
to circulate as many of the remaining exchequer- 
bills as amounted to two millions, and to accept of 
an annuity of one hundred thouſand pounds, being 
after the rate of five per cent. redeemable after one 
year's notice ; to circulate the remaining exche- 
| quer-bills at three per cent, and one penny pe. 
5 U day, 
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day. It was enacted, chat the former allowances : 
ſhould be continued to the enſuing Chriſtmas ; 
after which, the bank ſhould have for circulating 


the two millions five hundred and fixty-one thou- | 


ſand twenty-five pounds remaining exchequer-bills, 
an annuity. of ſeventy-ſix thouſand eight hundred 
and thirty pounds fifteen ſhillings, at the rate of 
three pounds per cent. till redeemed, over and 
above the one penny per day for intereſt. By the 


fame act the bank was required to advance a ſum | 


not exceeding two millions five hundred thouſand 
pounds, towards diſcharging the national debt, if 
wanted, on condition that they ſhould have five 
pounds per cent. for as much as they ſhould ad- 
vance, redeemable by parliament. | 

The general fund act recited the ſeveral acts of 
parliament, that had paſſed for eſtabliſhing the 
four lotteries in the reign of the late queen, men- 
tioned the terms of years for which theſe revenues 
were granted, and ſtated the annual produce of the 
ſevera] funds, amounting in all to ſeven hundred 
twenty-four thouſand eight hundred forty-nine 
pounds, fix ſhillings and ten-pence halfpenny. This 
was the general fund, the deficiency of which was 
to be made good, annually, out of the firſt aids 
granted by parliament. For the regular payment 
of all ſuch annuities as ſhould be made payable 
by this act, it was ordained, that all the duties 
and revenues mentioned therein ſhould continue 
for ever; with the proviſoe, however, that the re- 
venues rendered by this act perpetual, ſhould be 
ſubje& to redemption. This act contained a clauſe, 
by which the finking fund was eſtabliſhed. The 
reduction of intereſt to five per cent. producing 
a ſurplus or exceſs upon the appropriated funds, it 
was enacted that all the monies ariſing from time 
to time, as well from the ſurplus by virtue of the 
acts for redeeming the funds of the bank and of 
the South-ſea company, as alſo from the ſurplus 
of the duties and revenues by this act appropriated 
to make good the general fund, and the overplus 
monies of the ſaid general fund, ſhould be ap- 
propriated and employed for the diſcharging che 
principal and intereſt of ſuch national debts as 
were incurred before the twenty - fifth of December 
of the preceeding year, in ſuch manner as ſhould 
be ordered or appointed by any future act of par- 
liament, to be diſcharged out of the fame, and 
for none other uſe, intent, or purpoſe whatſd- 
ever. . 

The-earl of Oxford, who had been confined in 
the tower about two years, took advantage of the 
diſputes which prevailed among parties, and cauſed 
a petition to be preſented to the houſe of peers, 
praying that his impeachment might not be inde- 
finite, but that he might be admitted to trial, 
1 he moſt violent debates took place in both houſes 
on the manner in which 1t was proper to proceed. 
The upper houſe inſiſted on their right to regulate 
the matter of trial both as to time and form ; but 
the commons found means to protract the term for 
ren days longer than the ſpace preſcribed by the 
lords. | 

On the twenty-fourth of June the earl was 
brought to the bar of the court in Weſtminſter- 
hall, where, after an introductory ſpeech from the 
lord high ſteward, Mr. Hampden recapitulated the 
charge againſt the priſoner, but was interrupted by 
lord Harcourt, who carried a motion for adjourn - 
ment to the houſe of peers. His lordſhip there 
obſerved, that, as much time wonld be required 
to diſcuſs the ſeveral articles, he deemed it expe- 
pedient to move, that the commons be not per- 
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as to the article of high treaſon. 
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ge againſt 
be given 
The peers having agreed to this moti 
e dthake hk 9 enſued l wa 
houſes, each claiming their reſpeCtive rights 5 
privileges. At length, however, the lords Em. 
meſſage to the commons, peremptorily inſomm 
them, that they intended forthwith to proceed , 
the trial, of the earl of Oxford. he 8 
paid no regard to this intimation, but adjourned 
to the third of July. The lords, therefore, f. 
pairing to Weſtminſter-hall, took their places, o 
dered the earl to be brought to the bar, and mace 
proclamation far his accuſers to appear. Harn 
waited a ſhort time, and the commons not appear. 
ing, they returned to their houſe, where the queſ. 
tion being put, whether the earl ſhould be ac 
ee it paſſed in the affirmative, the lord high 
eward made a formal declaration of the ſame, an; 
Oxford was immediately diſcharged. But the 
lower houfe, fired with reſentment, preſented an 
addrefs to the king, deſiring he might be exempted 
from the intended act of grace. His majeſiy com. 
plied, and the earl was forbid the court. 

On the 15th of July his majeſty went to the 
houſe and gave the royal aſſent to ſeveral bills, 
among which was the act of grace, from which 
Prior and ſome others were excepted by name; 
after which his majeſty cloſed the . ſeſſion with 3 


the earl of Oxford, till judgment ſhould 


moſt gracious ſpeech from the throne. 
An unforeſeen event now delivered the king of 
England from all apprehenſions on the part d 


Sweden. Charles the XIIth, who. was on the 


| point of entering into an alliance with the Czar, 


was killed at the ſiege of Frederickſhall in Norway, 
and the domintons, which had been taken from 


him, remained with the then poſſeſſors. King 


George had not yet received the inveſtiture of the 
uchies, of Bremen and Verden. This induced 
him to preſerve meaſures with the emperor Charles 
the VIth, and offer to ſupport him againſt the c- 
forts of Spain. Philip invaded and conquered 
Sardinta on pretences rather ſpecious than ſoſid. 
His miniſter, cardinal Alberoni, ever forming 
immenſe projects, drew on the Spaniſh monarchy 


a ſtorm, which good policy would rather have en. 
deavoured tq avert. The emperor, France, Eng: 


land and Holland concluded a treaty, and di 
qug ruꝑle alliance regulated the partition of ſons 
iſputed terxitories. Philip. was diſſatisfied, and 


alt parties prepared for war. 
e parliament fixed the number of troops at 


ſtxteen thouſapd men, and paſſed a bill to puniſh 


mutiny and deſertion. This bill, by reiloriag 
martial law, took from the civil magiſtrate the cg 
nizance of crimes, committed. by the ſoldiers and 


| officers of the army; and, however contrary & 


might be to the genius of the, Engliſh, it chen . 
peared neceſſary ta the maintenance of milui) 


diſcipline. 


On the ad of November the princeſs of Wales 
was delivered of a prince, who on the 28th, u 


| baptized. by the name of George William. Th 
affair was unhappily productive of a difference be 
' tween the king and. the prince of Wales. 
cuſtam, it ſeems, on 2 i 

when the child was a boy, and the king itqod 8% 


The 
an occaſion, wah that, 


od-ſather wa lf 


father, the place of ſecond 
lords ol the cum 


plied by one of the priag! 


commonly the lord- chamberlain for the time be" 


The prince, who was ignorant of the cuſtom u 


tended, that his uncle, the biſhop of Cue 


K XY, 


| 1d ſtand god-father. The king, who had been || ſent to the Tower. Mr. Shippen refuſing to re- 
àgalnſt ſhou þ "$23" | | Dr 5 
** it the pains to inform himſelf of the matter, ap- tract, or excuſe what he had ſaid, was voted to the 
given intecl the duke of Newcaſtle, then lord-cham- Tower by a great majority. 
ans Plain, to ſtand, not as repreſenting the biſhop of || A. D. 1718. In the begloning of this year, 
he tn / and, pers I PRE . 
ts and ſon. As ſoon as the ceremony was ended, the || quenting diſaffected aſſemblies, and reading inflam- 
> ſent 4 prince expreſſed. the higheſt reſentment againit the || matory productions, was worked up to ſuch a 
9 rs "2p $i height ef enthuſiaſm, that he actually wrote to 
xceed to His majeſty commanded the prince to confine || Mr. Leake, a nonjuring miniſter, propoſing a 
mmons himſelf within his own apartments, and afterwards || ſcheme for aſſaſſinating the king. He was imme- 
journed fonjfied his pleaſure that he ſhould quit the palace une apprehended, brought to his trial, and 
ore, fe. of St. James's. The prince immediately com- one the deſign of which he was accuſed, de- 
ces, & plied, and took up his reſidence at Leiceſter houſe, || claring he had harboured it for three years paſt, 
d mak whither, he was accompanied by the , princeſs his || nor did he think there was any fin in carrying it in- 
Hay na conſort, Notiee was given to all peers and peer- || to execution. He was accordingly condemned 
appear. eſſes, and all privy counſellors and their wives, || and hanged at Tyburn, upon his own confeſion. 
he queſ. that in caſe a viſited the prince and princeſs, The marquis of Paleotti, an Italian nobleman, 
be z. they ſhould forbear coming into his majeſty's pre- brother to the ducheſs of Sbrewſbury, underwent 
ord hich ſence; all who enjoyed poſts and places under both || the ſame fate. He had, in a tranſport of paſſion, 
me, an; king and prince, were left to their choice which |} killed his own ſervant, and ſeemed, indeed, to be 
But the they choſe to ngen, and after this affair, when || difordered in his intellects. After ſentence of 
ented an his majeſty went abroad, he committed the admi- || death had been paſſed upon him, ſtrong applica- 
Xempted niſtration of government to the power of lords | tions were made to the king for a pardon, as well 
{ty com. eee \c. > 0 EO Pot I | by his. ſiſter the ducheſs, as by many other people 
On the 21ſt of November the parliament met, of the firſt diſtinction; but the common people 
nt to the when the king, in his ſpeech, informed them, that || became ſo clamorous for juſtice, that it was 
ral bills, he had reduced, the army to very near one half || thought dangerous to ſave him, and he, therefore, 
m Which ſnce the beginning of laſt ſeſſion; that he heartily, |; ſuffered the puniſhment of the law. 
y name; wiſhed all thoſe, who. were friends to the them || Several changes in the miniſtry took place at 
1 with 4 happy eſtabliſhment, might unanimouſly concur this time. Lord chancellor Cowper, who had been 
in ſome proper method for the greater ſtrengthen- advanced. to the dignity of an earl, reſigned the 
> king of ng the proteſtant intereſt ; of which, as the church Bucer ſeal, which was at firſt put into commiſſion, 
> part of of England was unqueſtionably, the main ſupport ||. but afterwards given to lord Parker, as high-chan- 
$ on the and bulwark, ſo would ſhe. reap the. principal be- || cellor.. The earl of Sunderland was conſtituted 
the Czar, nefit of every advantage accruing tk the ynion || preſident of the council and firſt commiſſioner of 
Norway, and mutual charity of all proteftapts ; and that as || the treaſury. The earl of Holderneſs was placed 
ken from none could recommend themſelves more effectually || at the head of the board of trade. The lord Stan- 
8. King to his favour, and . countenance, than by a ſiucere || hope and Mr. Cr2ggs were appointed ſecretaries of 
ure of the zeal for the juſt rights of the crown and; liberties ſtate; and the title. of earl was ſoon afterwards 
induced of the people, he was firmly determined to en- given to lords Stanhope and Cadogan. 
xr Charles courage all thoſe, ho acted agreeable to the prin- One grand object of the quadruple alliance was 
lt the el ciples on which his government was founded, || to oblige the king of Spain to make peace with the 
onquer:l and to the conſtitution. of Great Britain. ; - ||| emperor, to whom the duke of Savoy was to cede 
han ſolid. Both houſes of parliament, having preſented ad- Sicily, in exchange for Sardinia. This treaty, too 
forming dreſſes of thanks, the commons. proceeded, to take advantageous to the houſe of Auſtria, was rejected 
monarchy into conſideration the eſtimates and. accounts, in ||| by the court of Spain, and cardinal Alberoni hav- 
r have en order to ſettle the eſtabliſnment of the army, navy, || ing equipped a formidable armament, the king of 
nce, Eng- and ordnance. Ten thouſand men were voted for || England, to ſupport his mediation, ordered a fleet 
and this the ſea ſervice; and the ſum of two hundred and || of: twenty ſail of the line to the Mediterranean, 
n of ſome twenty-four thouſand, eight hundred and fifty-ſe- under the command of Sir George Byng. . 
$fied, and ven pounds, fourteen ſhillings and eleven pence, ||| The admiral arrived at Cape St. Vincent on the 
vas granted for defraying the expences of the thirtieth of June, when he diſpatched. his ſecreta- 
troops 4 napy. | 5 8 I xy to Cadiz, with a letter to colonel Stanhope, the 
| to puoild When the commons came to take into conlide- || Britiſh migiſter at Madrid, deſiring him to ac- 
; reitoring tation the ſupply neceſſary for the army, high de- quaint his moſt Catholic majeſty with the admiral's 
e the cog! bates aroſe on the number, of troops that ought, | arpjyal in thoſe, parts; and ſubmit to his inſpection 
1diers and to de maintained. Sir William Wyndham, Mr. the following articles of inſtructions. f 
-ontrary K dhippen, and Mr. Walpole endeavoured: to preve ] © As a ſuſpenſion of arms is abſolutely neceſ- 
it chen p- that twelve thouſand men were fully ſufficient- “ ſary for opening conferences and conducting 
zf mibta They were anſwered by Mr. Craggs, ſecretary at |||'* the negotiations, you are to make inſtances with 
dar, and Sir David Dalrymple, who affimed; “ both parties to ceaſe from uling any further acts 
of Wale hat ſixteen; thouſand were abfolutely neceffary. || © of hotkility 2 but, in caſe the Spaniards do (till 
abth, un In the courſe of the debate, Mr. Shippen, a- \<<.infift,, With. hein ſhips of was, and forces, to at- 
am. JM ng other vehement and unguarded expreſſions, ( tack the TS þ Naples, or other the ter- 
Ference bt Fa „ that the ſecond paragraph ef the king's “ ritories of the emperor; in Italy, or to land in 
ales. Ti eech ſeemed more calculated Eee ec any part of, Italy, which can only be with.a de- 
Wag tha Ger many than of Great HFritain; and chat it was by fign to invade the emperor's dominions, againſt 
tqod gad. let misfortune the king was a ſtranger to our hon they have declared war by invading Sar- 
was lup⸗ M2uage and. conſtitution.” Theſe: words gave diana or if che ſhould endeavour to make 
the-C0urh Nene to ſeveral members, ſome of whond aflem+:{[|*<- chepaſelveg.naſters! of the kingdom. of Sicily, 
ime beg Tat part: of his ſpeech was a ſcandalqus inte- whichamuſ.be with a defign to invade the King 
uſtom, M Ve againſt the king's perſom and government, and. dom ef Naples; in ſuch a caſe, you are, with 
nabw?) moved 8 be 8 U ur p. a bſtruct the ſ 
du that the member who uſed it ſhovld be ||'** all your power, to hinder and 0 the _ 
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« If it ſhould ſo happen, that, at your arrival, 
e with the fleet under your command, in the Me- 
& diterranean, the Spaniards ſhould already Have 
« landed any troops in Italy, in order to invade 
9 the emperor's territories, you ſhall endeavour 
e amicably to diſſuade them from perſevering in 
* ſuch an attempt, and offer them your afſiſtance 
ce to help them to withdraw their troops and put 
© an end to all farther acts of hoſtility. But in 
te caſe theſe your friendly endeavours ſhould prove 
ce jneffectual, you ſhall, by Keeping company with, 
« or intercepting their ſhips or convoy; or, if it 
ce be neceſſary, by openly oppoſing them, defend 
ce the emperor's tertitoties from any further at- 

On the peruſal of theſe inſtructions, cardinal 
Alberoni told colonel Stanhope, with ſome warmth, 
that his maſter would run all hazards, 'and even 
ſuffer himſelf to be driven out of Spain, rather 
than recall his troops, or conſent to à fuſpenſion 
of arms. Mr. Stanhope having put into his hands 
a liſt of the Britiſh ſquadron, the cardinal, with 
evident emotion, threw it on the ground. Mr. 
Stanhope then intreated him to conſider the 
ſincere regard. which the king his maſter had al- 


ways ſhewn for the honour and intereſt of his Ca- | 


tholic majeſty, of which it was impoſſible to give 
ſtronger proofs than he had done by his unwearied 
endeavours, through the whole courſe of the pre- 
ſent negotiation, to procure for Spain the moſt 
advantageous conditions poſſible ; and that in 
theſe endeavours he had ſucceeded beyond the ex- 
pectations of any reaſonable, unprejudiced perſon: 
that though, by the treaty of Utrecht, his majeſty 
was obliged to defend the emperor's dominions, 
when attacked, he had hitherto acted only as a 
mediator ; that even now, when, it was ir 
for him to delay any longer the fending his fleet 
into the Mediterranean, it appeared, by the admi- 
ral's inſtructions, which he had communicated to 
his excellence, and by the orders which he him- 
ſelf had received, that his majeſty had nothing 
more at heart than that the fleet might be employ- 
ed in promoting the intereſts of the king of Spain: 
and therefore he hoped his Catholic majeſty would 
not, by refuſing to recall his troops, or conſent to 
a ſuſpenſion of arms, put it out of his power to 
give him ample proof of the undoubted ſincerity 
of his friendſhip. Dae ir | 
The cardinal, at length, promiſed he would 
lay the admiraPs letter before the king, and let 
the envoy know his majeſty's reſolution.” This, 
however, he thought proper to delay for more 
than a week, probably with a view 'of giving the 
Spaniſh forces time to ſecure a firm footing in Si- 
cily. At laſt, he ſent back the admiral's letter to 
Mr. Stanhope, with a note, importing! chat the! 


chevalier Byng might, if he pleaſeꝗ, proceed feel 
1 GOO 8 » 


able to his inſtructions, 


The Britiſh admiral's inſtructions havmyg'tho* 
weight with the Spaniſh monarch, and being treated 
with the moſt haughty contempt by Hts" Prime li- 


niſter, Sir George took his departure arid proceed- 


ed to Minorca, where hetdlieved the garriſon: of 
Port- Mahon. From thente hefe Hf Naples, 
where he arrived: on the firſt da df Auguſt, and 
y count Daun, 
by whom he was treated with the moſt diſtinguiſn- 
ea reſpect, and informed that the Spaniſſi army, 
amounting to thirty thouſahd men dommanded 
by the marquis de Leda, had landed in Sicily re- 
duced Palermo and Meſſina, and was theiiem-"! 


had an interview with the vice- 


ployed in the fiege of the citadel; belonging te chis 
1 $036: e. 
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laſt city: that che Piedmonteſe garriſon | 
ſoon = obMged to ſurrender, if not Nhe 
and chat ati afffance was on the carpet between th. 
emperor and the king of Sicily, which 1:8 had 
Rfired the affiſtance of the Imperial troops, and 
agreed to receive them into the citadel of Meg na 

"Theadmital, Hereupon, came to an immeg;. 
ate reſolution of ſailing thither, and took under 
his convoy a reinforcement of two thouſang Ger. 
mans for the ciradel, under the command of gehe. 
ral Wetzel. He forthwith departed from Nayle 

and on the ninth day of Auguſt, came in fight of 
the Faro, off Meſſina. Sir George Byng, purſuant 
to orders, then propoſed a+ ceſſation of arms, but 
that being abfolutely refuſed, He tmmeditneiy fal. 
ed in queſt of the Spaniſh fleet, which, from in. 
telligence received, he knew was departed from the 
harbouriof Meſſina, and ahout noon came in fight 
of them. This fleet conſiſted of twenty-feyen 
fail of the line, with fire ſhips, bombs, gallies and 
veſſels -laden with ftores and proviſions. The 
commander in chief was Don Antonio de Caſla. 
neta, under whom were four rear atimirals. 

As ſoon as they deſcried the "Engliſh ſquadron, 


they ſtood away at large, buf in grder of battle. Sir 


George gave chace all that day and the fuccceding 


night. In the morning, being the eleventh ck 


* 


Auguſt, the marquis de Mari; with fix ſhips of 
war, the gallies, 7 | 
ſtore ſhips; ſeparated” from the main flect, and 


re ſhips, bomb-ketches, and 
ſtood in for the Sicilian ſhore. The Engliſh ad- 


; mira detached captain W Iton, with fix ſhips, in 
purſuit of them; ànd they were ſoon engaged. 
He himſelf continued to chace their main f:et; 
and, about ten clock, the battle began. The 
g 


f 


Spaniards ſeemed to be diſtracted in their councils, 
and acted in confuſion. They made a running 
mmanders behaved with reſolu- 


Cammock, Who, 'with' three ſhips of war, and 
three frigates, eſcaped to Malta. 


On the eighteenth a letter Was brought to the 
admiral from a ee wars rope that he 


had taken four Spani{hſhips of war, together with 


a bomb ketch, and a veſſel laden with arms; and 
that he had deſtroyed two ſhips of. war, a fire ſhip, 
and a bomb veſſei. f 

But notwithſtanding this victory, the Spaniards 


continued the ſiege of the citadel of Meſſina with 


ſuch vigour, that the governor ſurrendered the 
place by capitulation, on the rwenty-ninth day of 


September; and the iſon was tranſported to 


Syracuſe and Reggio! A treaty was now con- 


cluded at Vienna, between the emperor and the 


duke of Savoy. They agreed to form for the con- 
queſt of Sardinia in behalf of che duke, who, in 


cke mean time, engaged to evacuate Sicily; but 


, - 


until his troops could be . that iſland, 


he conſented that they ſhovld” co- operate again! 
the eomm̃on enemy, with the German forces. 
Puring the greateſt part of tl | 
George Byng continued th aſſiſt the Imperial . 
in Sicily, by clearing the ſeas of the Spaniards, af 
preſerving a free communſcation between the Ger- 


man forces and the Calabrian ſhore; from when 4 
* 49 ſopplied with proviſtong. He confer © 


with thevicetoy of Naples, and the other Impe- 
fal general, about the operations of the ae, 
campaign; and count Hamilton was Aiden a 
onna, to acquaint the emperor with the 0 
f:nhelr deliberations. ! The 'admirat then ft „ 
or Mahon; chat his ſhips might be refitted, 4 
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while his fon remained at Naples to manage his 
affairs with the viceroy, and communicate to the 
-ourt of England any thing remarkable that might 
en. 
"The king of Spain, enraged at the late victory 
obtained over his grand fleet, which had, in a de- 
ee, deſtroyed the naval force he had been at ſo 
much trouble and expence to raiſe, did not fail to 
ſhew his. reſentment. In the beginning of Sep- 
tember, rear admiral Gulvara, with ſome ſhips un- 
der his command, entered the port of Cadiz, and 
made a ſeizure of all the Engliſh veſſels in that 
harbour, which was no ſooner known here, than 
repriſals were made on our part. As war was not 
declared, Spain exclaimed againſt the attack of 
the SpMniſh fleet as a violation of the right of na- 
tions. But whatever irregularity there might be 
in the proceedings, or whoever commenced hoſti- 
lities, the action was not only beneficial to the 
common cauſe, but abſolutely neceſſary to diſap- 
point the deſigns of cardinal Alberoni, who aimed 
at nothing leſs than exciting a general war in Eu- 
rope, which had been ſo lately delivered from that 
dreadful calamity. 

At the meeting of parliament on the 11th of 
November, his majeſty informed them, that the 
court of Spain, having rejected all amicable pro- 
poſals, and violated the molt ſolemn engagements, 
he was perſuaded a Britiſh parliament would reſent 
ſuch treatment. An addreſs of congratulation on 
the ſvcceſs of his majeſty's arms being moved for 
by lord Carteret, it occaſioned warm debates, but 
at length being carried in the affirmative, was ac- 
cordingly preſented. The commons voted thir- 
teen thouſand five hundred failors, and twelve 
thouſand four hundred and thirty-five men for the 
land ſervice. The whole eſtimate amounted to 
two millions, two hundred and fifty-ſeven thou- 
ſnd, five hundred and eighty-one pounds, nine- 
teen ſhillings. The bills for the land and malt 
tax were preſented and paſſed in one day; an in- 
ſtance of diſpatch, which no other parliament ſince 
the revolution had equalled. 

A rupture with Spain had, for ſome time, been 
conſidered as inevitable. His majeſty therefore 
lent a maſſage to both houſes, intimating, that it 
became neceſſary to declare war againſt Spain, as 
his endeavours to procure redreſs for the injuries 
his ſubjects had received were ineffectual. 

A motion was hereupon made for an addreſs to 
aſſure his majeſty, that they would chearfully ſup- 
port him 1n the proſecution of the war, till Spain 
ſhould be obliged to accept of reaſonable terms 
of peace, and agree to ſuch conditions of trade and 
commerce, as the Engliſh were entitled to expect 
by virtue of their ſeveral treaties. Some mem— 
bers of the lower houſe, and Mr. Walpole in par- 
ticular, who was not then in favour, cenſured with 
the utmoſt warmth, the meaſure propoſed by his 
majeſty, alledging the injury which ſo precipitate 
a rupture muſt do to trade in general. But 
their arguments had little effect, the addreſs was 
carried, and ſoon after a declaration of war a— 
gainſt Spain was publiſhed with the uſual ceremo- 
nies, 

In the interim, Alberoni uſed his beſt endea- 
Yours to provide againſt the impending ſtorm. 
He cauſed new ſhips to be built, the ſea ports to 
© put in a poſture of defence, ſuccours to be ſent 
to Sicily, and proper meaſures to be taken for the 
ety of Sardinia, Conſcious, however, that 
wich all his preparations, he ſhould be utterly in- 
capable to reſiſt che united efforts of the three 


/ 
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| greateſt princes in Europe, he reſolved to have re- 
courſe to ſtratagem and intrigue. By means of 
the prince de Cellamare, the Spaniſh ambaſſador 
at Paris, he caballed with the malecontents of that 
kingdom, who were numerous and powerful, A 
ſcheme was actually laid for ſecuring the perſon of 
the young king, ſeizing the regent, and entirely 
changing the face of government. Every thing wes 


rators only waited for their laſt orders, when intima- 
tion was given to the Engliſh monarch, who immedi- 
ately appriſed the duke of Orleans of the tranſac- 
tion, and ſuch meaſures were taken at the French 
court as ſoon brought the whole intrigue to light. 
The prince de Callamare, ambaſſador from Philip 
V. to the court of Verſailles was put under an ar- 
reſt, and Cardinal Alberoni, the projector of this 
ſcheme, had the mortification to find that he had, 
without deriving any advantage from it, violently 
offended a power, whoſe reſentment could not 
but prove exceeding prejudicial not only to him- 
ſelf but the whole Spaniſh monarchy. The regent 
declared war againſt Spain. on the twenty-ninth of 
December, and an army of thirty thouſand men, 
commanded by the duke of Berwick marched 
towards that kingdom in the month of January. 

This failure, however, did not prevent the am- 
bitious and perfidious cardinal from purſuing ano- 
ther ſcheme, which he had formed for placing the 
Pretender on the throne of Great Britain. The 
duke of Ormond, repairing to Madrid, held con- 
ferences with his excellence, and meaſures were 
concerted for raiſing another rebellion in Eng- 
land. 

The chevalier de St. George left Rome in a 
private manner, and embarking at Netuno, land- 
ed at Cagliari in the beginning of March. From 
thence he took paſſage to Roſes in Catalonia, and 
proceeded to Madrid, where he was received with 
great expreſſions of friendſhip, and treated as king 
of Great Britain, An armament had been equip- 
ped of ten ſhips of war, and a great number of 
tranſports, having on board fix thouſand regular 
troops, and arms for twelve thouſand men, 

The duke of Ormond took the command of 
this fleet, with the title of captain-general of his 
moſt Catholic majeſty's forces. He-was furniſhed 
with a declaration in the name of that king, im- 
porting, that, for many good reaſons, he had ſent 
part of his land and ſea forces into England and 
Scotland, to act as auxiliaries to king James; that 
what had induced him to take this ſtep, was the 
certain intelligence he had received, that many in- 
habitants of the two kingdoms, notwithſtanding 
their ſtrong inclination to acknowledge that prince 
for their ſovereign, durſt not openly declare for 
him, becauſe they did not fee him ſupported by 
any of the ſtates of Europe that had either the 
will or power to aſſiſt him; that, in order to re- 
move this difficulty, he declared he was deter- 
mined to exert his utmoſt endeavours for his re- 
{toration to the throne of a kingdom, which, he 
ſaid, belonged to him by undoubred right. 

A. D. 1719. No ſooner was information re- 
ceived at the court of London of this deſign, than 
the molt effectual means were taken for defeating 
it, A fleet was immediately ordered to be got 
ready: a proclamation was iſſued for apprehending 
James Butler, late duke of Ormond, with a pro- 


' miſe of five thouſand pounds and an embargo 


was alſo laid upon all ſhipping. On the 1oth of 
March his majeſty went to the houſe, and ac- 


No, 42, 


| quainted his parliament with the repeated advices 


5 X he 


in readineſs for executing this plot, and the conſpi- 
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he had received touching the projected deſcent, 
whereupon they promiſed to ſupport him 1 
all his enemies, deſired him to augment his forces 
by ſea and land; and aſſured him they would make 
good the extraordinary expence. Two thouſand 
men were landed from Holland, and fix battalions 
of Imperialiſts from the Auſtrian Netherlands. 
The regent of France made an offer of twenty 
battalions ; but theſe it was not thought proper to 
accept, and, indeed, as it fortunately happened, 
there was but little occaſion for thoſe already ar- 
rived. 

Ormond failed from Cadiz, and proceeded 
with a fair wind as far as Cape Finiſtere, where 
his fleet was diſperſed and diſabled by a vio- 
lent ſtorm, which entirely defeated the purpoſed 
expedition. Two frigates, however, which had 
ſailed from Port-Paſſage, arrived on the coaſt of 
Scotland, with the earls of Mariſehal and Seaforth, 
the marquis of Tullibardine, ſome field officers, 
three hundred Spaniards, and arms for two thou- 
ſand men. They took poſſeſſion of Donan caſ- 
tle, being joined by about ſixteen hundred high- 
landers, 

General Wightman, with a ſmall body of re- 
gular troops, marched againſt them from Inver- 
neſs. They made themſelves maſters of the paſs 
of Glenſhiel, but at the approach of the king's 
forces, retired to the paſs at Strachell, which they 
reſolved to defend. They were attacked and dri- 
ven from one eminence to another till night, when 
the rebels diſperſed ; and next day the Spaniards 
ſurrendered priſoners of war. Mariſchal, Sea- 
forth, and Tullibardine, with ſome other officers, 
retired to one of the weſtern iſles, leaving their 
followers to provide for themſelves, 

The extraordinary promotion of peers in the 
late reign ſo greatly offended the lords, that they 
had long been exerciſing their invention, in order 
to find out ſome effectual remedy againſt the like 
evil for the future. | 

The duke of Somerſet repreſented in the upper 
houſe, that the number of peers being very much 
encreaſed, eſpecially ſince the union of the two 
kingdoms, it was abſolutely neceſſary to take 
ſome ſteps for preſerving the dignity of the peer- 
age, and therefore moved, that a bill might be 
brought in to ſettle and limit the peerage to a cer- 
tain number. The motion was ſupported by the 
duke of Argyle, then lord ſteward of the houſe- 
hold, and the earls of Carliſle and Sunderland. 
It was oppoſed by the earl of Oxford, who ſaid, 
that as 1t tended to take away the brighteſt gem 
from the crown, it was matter of wonder to ee it 
ſupported by thoſe, who, by the great employ- 
ments they enjoyed, ſeemed under the ſtricteſt ob- 
ligation to take care of the royal prerogative : 
that he therefore apprehended there mult be ſome 
ſecret meaning in this motion ; but, for his own 

part, though he expected nothing from the crown, 
yet he would never give his vote for lopping off ſo 
valuable a branch of the prerogative, as ſuch a 
reſtriction would prevent the king from reward- 
ing merit in a proper manner. 

So compliant was the king with the deſire ex- 
preſſed in the motion of the noble duke, that, on 
the day fet apart for the debate, earl Stanhope de- 
livered a meſſage to the houſe, importing that, 
as they had under conſideration the ſtate of the 
Britiſh peerage, his majeſty had ſo much at heart 
the ſettling it upon ſuch @ foundation as might ſe- 
cure the freedom and conſtitution of parliaments in 


all future ages, that he deſired the conſideration | 


or ENGLAND, 


| objection to a ratification was effectually removed. 


| 
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of his prerogative might not be ſuffered to þ,,, 
any weight in the arguments. 

But the debates now ran higher than befor. 
Earl Cowper affirmed, that part of the bill . 
lating to the Scottiſh 3 was a manif ſt viola. 
tion of the treaty of union, as well as a fagrang 
piece of injuſtice, He urged, that the Scottiſi 
peers, if excluded from a certain number, cd 
be ina worſe condition than any other ſub. 
jects in the kingdom: and that a ſpecies of op- 
preſſion, which mult certainly inflame them it 
the higheſt reſentment and indignation, migb: 
prove the occaſion of ſome dangerous commotion 
Theſe objections, however, were over-ruled : reſoly. 
tions were taken agreeable to the motion; and the 
judges were ordered to prepare and bring in the 
bill. 

The generality of the Scottiſh peers were great. 
ly alarmed at this proceeding, as well as many 
Engliſh commoners, who ſaw themſelves preclu- 
ded from the hopes of ever arriving at dignity and 
title; and they did not fail to exclaim againſt it, 
as a violent encroachment upon the conſtitution of 
the kingdom. A national clamour began to ariſe, 
when earl Stanhope obſerved in the houſe, that 1; 
the bill had raiſed ſtrange apprehenſions, he * 
thought it adviſeable to delay the further conſide. 
ration of it till a more proper opportunity. It wy 
accordingly dropped, and the parliament pro. 
rogued to the eighreenth day of April, when his 
majeſty made a ſpeech to both houſes, thanking 
them for every inſtance of their loyalty, zeal and 
affection. 

On the eleventh of May his majeſty ſet out for 
his German dominions, where, being arrived, he 
concluded a peace with Sweden, for the queen and 
her council having conſented to the ceſſion of Bie- 
men and Verden to the elector of Hanover, the 


During his continuance abroad, the king offered 
his mediation between Sweden, the Dares, the 
Ruſſians and the Poles. 

But his mediatioa was rejected by the Czar, 
who,determined to purſue his ſchemes of conquelt, 
ſent his fleet to the Scheuron or Batſes of Sweden, 
where his troops landed to the number of fifteen 
thouſand men, and committed dreadful ravages; 
but Sir John Norris, who commanded the fleet in 
thoſe ſeas, having orders to ſupport the negotia- 
tions, and oppoſe any hoſtility that might be com- 
mitted, the Czar recalled his fleet, fearing the 
ſame fate that had befel the Spaniſh navy. 

Sir George Byng continued in the Mediterra- 
nean, powerfully aſſiſting the imperialiſts in finiſh- 
ing the conqueſt of Sicily. The court of Vienna 
had reſolved to ſend a ſtrong body of forces to 
compleat the reduction of that iſland ; and the 
command of this fleet was entruſted to the count 
de Merci, an experienced and gallant officer. 
The Spaniſh forces, under the command of the 
marquis de Leda, were attacked in their camp at 
Villa Franca by the imperial commander, who 
was repulſed with the loſs of eight hundred men 
killed, and two thouſand four hundred wounded, 
himſelf having received a muſquet ball in the 
reins. Here his army was reduced to great {tra!t 
for want of proviſion, and had it not been for ile 
aſſiſtance received from the Engliſh navy, they mult 
have periſhed. 
As ſoon as admiral Byng was apprized of tie 
misfortune at Villa Franca, he ſent two 9a 
talions under convoy through the Faro, to © 


inforce the Imperial army. He afterwards aſſt | 


nen 


4 council of war with the German generals, who, 
in conſequence of his advice, laid ſiege to the 
Meſſina. 
2 eg Byng therefore went back to Sicily, 
ſted at the ſiege of Meſſina, 
d on the eighth day of Auguſt, the gar- 
d into the citadel, and the remains of 
which had eſcaped at Paſſaro, 
deſtroyed in the Mole. 
having acquainted the Britiſh ad- 
that he had diſpatched orders for ſending the 
; deſigned for Sardinia to Vado, in order to 
ſported into Sicily, Sir George took upon 
duct of this important affair. 
ter encountering numberleſs difficulties, he ſailed 
far Vado, ſaw the troops embarked, and convoyed 
Meſſina, the citadel of which ſurrendered 
about ten days after their arrival ; but the Ger- 
ans paid dearly for this conqueſt in the loſs of 
are hundred of their men. FATE 
The admiral, to ſecure the imperialiſts in the 
Nand of Sicily during the winter, undertook 
to convey them by ſea to Trapani, where they 
could enlarge their quarters in a plentiful country, 
and de better able to annoy the enemy. 
cond of March before the laſt embarkation of 
the Imperial troops was effected. The whole ar- 
my being brought together, amounted to fourteen 
thouſand foot, and three thouſand cavalry, beſides 
the garriſons of Meſſina, Melazzo, Syracuſe, and 
the adjacent towns. 
The approach of the Germans alarmed the mar- 
quis de Leda, who retreated to Alcamo, from 
whence he ſent his mareſchal du camp to the count 
de Merci and the Engliſh admiral, with overtures 
for evacuating Sicily. But Sir George Byng de- 
cared, that not a Spaniard ſhould quit the iſland 
till the concluſion of a general peace, and accord- 
ingly continued hoſtilities till he received advice 
from the earl of Stair at Paris, that the marquis 
Spaniſh ambaſſador at the 
Hague, had ſignified his diſpoſition to accede to 
the quadruple alliance, the conſequence of which 
was that the negotiations immediately began, and 
2 convention was ſigned in leſs than a week. 
The Germans were put in poſſeſſion of Palermo 
on the tenth of May, and the Spaniſh army 
marched to Termin, a town on the ſea coaſt, 
from whence they were tranſported to Barce- 
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de Beretti Landi, the 


The Britiſh admiral, however, continued in the 
Mediterranean until he had ſeen the iſlands of Si- 
cily and Sardinia evacuated by the Spaniards, the 
emperor eſtabliſhed in the ſecure poſſeſſion of the 
former, and the duke of Savoy in that of the lat- 
ter. Upon the whole, the admiral's conduct dur- 
ing the war in Sicily was ſuch as entitled him to 
tie general admiration of the victors and the van- 
quiſhed, ſo that when he waited on his majeſty at 

anover, he met with a very gracious reception, 
and, in reward for his ſervices, was appointed to 
p of the navy, and made rear-ad- 
Soon after he was eno- 
bled by the title of viſcount Torrington, declared 
b oy counſellor, and made knight of the 

. 


the treaſurerſhi 
| Miral of Great 


During theſe tranſactions the duke of Berwick 
avanced to Port-Paſſage, on the frontiers of 

in, where he burnt ſix Spaniſh men of war on 
ocks, together with naval ſtores to an im- 
menſe value, and ſoon after inveſted and reduced 
g to the Spaniards in the 
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The miniſtry, having propoſed the conqueſt of 
Corunna, and alſo of Peru in South America, 
four thouſand men, under the command of lord 
Cobham, were embarked at the iſle of Wight, 
and failed on the twenty-firſt day of September, 
under convoy of five ſhips of war, conducted by 
admiral Mighels, who was to be joined by cap- 
tain Johnſon, then cruizing off Fontarabia. 

But as that officer was detained by ſome acci- 
dent, and it was dangerous to continue on the 
coaſt at this ſeaſon, Cobham, embracing the op- 
portunity of a fair wind, determined to attempt 
the reduction of Vigo. The ſcheme ſucceeded, 
for in tive days the citadel capitulated. Here 
they found a great quantity of braſs artillery, ſmall 
arms and military ſtores, which had been intended 
for the invaſion of England, and the very troops 
that garriſoned theſe places were a part of thoſe to 
have made the deſcent. | 

TheSpaniſh monarch, who had found himſelf un- 
able to reſiſt the united efforts of ſo many powerful 
enemies, and acceded, from compulſion, to the 
terms of the quadruple alliance, at the inſtance of 
the ſeveral parties, diſmiſſed his miniſter Alberoni, 
whoſe ambitious projects had engaged and urged 
him to a continuance in ſo fatal a war, which, how- 
ever, was thus at length happily terminated. 

On the fourteenth of November, the king re- 
turned to England, and on the twenty- third open- 
ed the ſeſſion of parliament with a ſpeech, wherein 
he expreſſed his ſatisfaction in meeting them ata 
juncture when negotiations abroad had, in general, 
met with ſucceſs; hinted at the many troubles he 
had encountered during the ſhort courſe of his 
reign; obſerved, that our diviſions at home had 
been ſo managed abroad that ſome foreign powers 
were encouraged to treat us in ſuch a manner as 
the crown of Great Britain ſhould never ſub nit 
to while he filled the throne ; that the trouble and 
expence which this had brought upon the nation 
had been loudly complained of by thoſe who were 
the occaſion of them, and concluded with decla- 
ring, that all his views had, and ever ſhould, cen- 
ter in the intereſt and happineſs of his people. 

Addreſſes were madein the moſt grateful, and re- 
ceived in the moſt affectionate terms; and his majeſty 
concluded the ſeſſion on the eleventh of June, with 
a ſpeech in which he ſignified his intention of vi- 

ſiting his German dominions. 

His majeſty having earneſtly recommended to 
the commons the conſideration of proper means 
for reducing the national debt, A propoſals 
were laid before the parliament by the directors 
of the Bank and South ſea companies. The com- 
mons, at length, determining in favour of the 
latter, their ſtock had ſo rapid a riſe that the pub- 
lic at large reſorted to Exchange: alley from an il- 
luſive idea of inſtantaneouſly acquiring fortunes. 
Under various pretences the infamous herd of 
ſtock- jobbers drew in unguarded perſons to part 
with their money, ſo general was the inclinations 
of the public to deal in the funds. Their inſidi- 
ous ſcheme went by the name of bubble, a pro- 
per appellation for ſuch deteſtable practices, for 
it was computed that near one million and a half 
ſterling was won or loſt by theſe unwarrantable 
means. | 

The firſt hint of theſe injurious plans ſeems to 
have been taken from the famous Miſſiſſippi 
ſcheme, which juſt before ruined France. But as 
avarice, like all other paſſions, 1s too blind to pro- 
fit by example, the event of the French bubble 
did net warn our wiſe countrymen from being gul- 


led 


— 
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led by a fantaſtic deluſion which originated in 
their own clime. | _—_— 

On the 11th of June the king cloſed the ſeſſion 
of parliament with a ſpeech from the throne, and 
on the : 5th ſet out for his electoral dominions. A 
few days before his departure, he was reconciled to 
the prince of Wales, which deſirable event was 
brought about chiefly by the mediation of the duke 
of Devonſhire and Mr. Robert Walpole, who were 
received into favour and re- aſſociated with the mi- 
niſtry. 

A. D. 1720. While his majeſty was in Ger- 
many, the South ſea ſcheme produced a kind of 
national phrenzy, and nothing now claimed the 
attention of the nation but itock-jobbing. 

The company cauſed a report to be propagated 
that Gibraltar and Port Mahon would be exchanged 
for ſome places in Peru ; by which means the Eng- 
liſh trade to the South ſea would be protected and 
enlarged. This rumour, diffuſed with great in- 
duſtry, inſpired the people with the moſt ſanguine 
and extravagant hopes. In five days after tne 


paſſing of the bill, the directors opened their books 


for a ſubſcription of one million, at the rate of three 
hundred pounds for every bundred pounds capital. 


Perſons of all ranks cruwded to the houſe in ſuch: | 


numbers, that the firſt ſubſcription amounted to 
above two millions of original ſtock. In a few days 
the ſtock advanced to three hundred and fifty 
pounds, and the ſubſcriptions were ſold for double 
the price of the firſt payments, 

This infatuation continued to prevail till the 8th 
of September, when ſtock began to fall faſter 
than it had riſen, ſo that by Michaelmas day it had 
ſunk to one hundred and fifty. Some of the lead- 


ing men of the nation, who were deeply concern- | 


ed in theſe fraudulent practices, employed all their 
intereſt with the bank to ſupport the South-ſea. 
This the directors were, at firſt, inclined to do; 
but finding, at length, that inevitable ruin muſt 
attend the ſcheme, they renounced their agree- 
ment, and the South-ſea company, being deprived 
of this ſupport, ſunk under its own weight, 

Dire though natural were the effects. Their pro- 
jets, the offspring of an avaricious and fraudu- 
lent diſpoſition were totally defeated, the payments 
ceaſed, the public credit diſſolved in air, fami 
lies without number ſaw themſelves plunged in in- 


digence, and the cries of deſpair ſucceeded to the ||. 


intoxication of a light and ſenſeleſs joy. 

Succeſſive expreſſes having been diſpatched to 
Hanover, repreſenting to the king the ſtate of af- 
fairs, and earneſtly preſſing him to haſten his re- 
turn, he accordingly ſhortened his intended ſtay in 
Germany, and arrived in England on the eleventh 
day of November. | 

W hen the parliament aſſembled on the eighth of 
December, his majcſty, after having acquainted 
thein with his negotiations abroad, expreſſed his 
concern for the unhappy turn of affairs which had 
ſo deeply affected the public credit at home; and 
earneſtly deſired them to conſider of the moſt 
effectual and ſpeedy methods to reſtore and ſe- 
cure the credit of the nation, 

A. D. 1721. After the uſual addreſſes, it was 
moved in the lower houle, that the directors of the 
South- ſca company ſhould lay before them an ac- 
count of their proceedings. A committee of ſe— 
crecy was likewiſe choſen by ballot to examine all 
books, papers and proceedings relative to the exe- 
cution of the South-ſca act. A ſufficient diſco- 
very being made to convince the world that a ſcene 
of the deepelt villainy had been tranſacted ; the 
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commons came to ſeveral ſevere, though j 
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ſolutions againſt the delinquents, and 4 by re 
prepared for the relief of the unhappy fg Was 
from the confiſcation of their eſtates, The dann 
tors being by theſe means indemnified as far wy 
conjuncture admitted, the outrages of the 8 * 
were appeaſed, and the public credit in Rats, 
gree reſtored, 6+ 


On cloſing the ſeſſion, on the tenth of Au f 
his majeſty. declared, that he entertained x — 0 
ſincere concern for the ſufferings of the innocen | 
and a juſt indignation againſt the guilty, in the f C 
fair of the South-ſea ſcheme : that he had Nadi a 
given his aſſent to ſuch bills as they had pre ſented | 
to him, for puniſhing the authors of the late mis 
fortunes, and for obtaining reſtitution and ſatisfye. : 
tion to thoſe who had been injured by them in ſo a f 
torious a manner: that they could not fail to ha l 
obſerved, that the diſcontents, occaſioned b l 

3 this 
unhappy event, had been induſtriouſly fomented a] 
and -inflamed by wicked and ſeditious libels; by 1 
he doubted not, but by their prudent condu& in : 
their ſeveral. counties, they would diſappoint the - 
enemies of the government in their ſeditious viey; 
and intentions, 5 

A. D. 1722. When the new parliament met | 
at Weſtminſter, the king, in his ſpeech, informed ; 
them of freſh deſigns againſt his government ; and 10 
that the conſpirators had made, by their emiſſaries, 70 
the ſtrongeſt ſolicitations to foreign powers for aſ- en 
ſiſtance, but were diſappointed in their expect in 
tions; notwithſtanding which, confiding in their ru 
numbers, and nor diſcouraged by their former ill ar 
ſucceſs, they reſolved once more upon their own to 
ſtrength to attempt the ſubverſion of government, thi 
and that ſome of the conſpirators had been taken fro 
up and ſecured, and endeavours uſed for the appre- to 
hending of others. | 

On this occaſion, both houſes preſented addreſſes tic 
expreſſive of their firm attachment to his majeſty, an 

and their indignation againſt the authors of the pre- on 
ſent conſpiracy. age 
Ihe parliament gave attention to concerting tor 
meaſures for defeating the intended conſpiracy, A To 
| bill was introduced into the upper houſe for ſuſ- 2 
pending the Habeas Corpus act for a whole year, pri 
and paſſed both houſes by a conſiderable majority, on 
but not without violent oppoſition. blit 
The earl of Orrery, the biſhop of Rocheſter, ] 
and the lord North and Grey were committed to Pai 
the Tower for high treaſon, and the duke of Nor- Ke! 
folk, who had been apprehended by his majelty' cul 
order, was, with the conſent of the houle 0 ſon 
peers, ſent to the ſame place. : elc; 

A bill was prepared by the commons for raiſing 7 
one hundred thouſand pounds upon the real and Fra 
perſonal eſtates of all papiſts, or perſons educated Was 

in the popiſh religion, towards defraying the en PE 
pences occaſioned by the late rebellion and dit. thei 
ders. This bill was ſtrenuouſly oppoſed by the wh: 
friends of the papiſts, as a ſpecies of perſecution nec 
but, notwithſtanding all their objections, it ws Clar 
carried by a conſiderable majority, and ſent up er 
the lords, together with another, obliging all fer. . 
ſons, being papiſts, in Scotland, and all perlons 1 | 
Great-Britain, refuſing and neglecting to rake th 5 
oaths appointed for the ſecurity of the king SP ty 

ſon and government, to regiſter their names „ 1 
real eſtates. Both bills paſſed through the VP?" BN i 
houſe without amendment, and received the fe = 
aſſent ſoon after, 1 


On the twenty-firſt of November, Mr. Lo 
was tried in the court of king's bench, 3 2 


* ho 


ited of having enliſted men for the pretender's | 
ſervices in order to ſtir up a rebellion, and re- 
ceived ſentence of death. He was reprieved for 
ſome time, and examined by a committee of the 
bouſe of commons; but, as he refuſed to make 

diſcovery, he was executed at Tyburn, and 
his head fixed on Temple bar. ; 

This conſpiracy was fo artfully carried on under 
fictitious names, that it required much application 
come to the true knowledge of ſome of the 

tons concerned. The committee of the houſe 

of commons, however, at length delivered it as 
their opinion, chat a deſign had been formed by 
[ſons of figure and diſtinction at home, in con- 
unction with traitors abroad, for placing the pre- 
render upon the throne of theſe realms ; that his 
firſt intention was to have procured a body of fo- 
reign troops to invade the kingdom at the time of 
the late elections; but the conſpirators being diſ- 
appointed in this expectation, reſolved to make 
an attempt at the time, when it was generally be- 
lieved the king intended to go to Hanover, by the 
help of ſuch officers and ſoldiers as could paſs into 
dint the England unobſerved from abroad, under the com- 
us views mand of Ormond, who by agreement was to 
have landed in the river with a great quantity of 
ent met arms, provided in Spain for that purpoſe; at which 
nformed time the Tower was to have been ſeized : that this 
nt ; and ſcheme being alſo defeated by the wiſe and vigo- 
niſſaries, tous meaſures of government, they deferred their 
s for aſ. enterprize till the breaking up of the camp; and, 
expedcta- in the mean time, employed their agents to cor- 
in their rupt and ſeduce the officers and ſoldiers of the 
Mer ill army, and depended fo much on this defection, as 
1eir Own to entertain hopes of placing the pretender on the 
ernment, throne, though they ſhould obtain no aſſiſtance 
en taken from abroad, which, nevertheleſs, they continued 
1e appre- to ſolicit. 


ͤ— 


After mature conſideration of theſe ſeveral par- 
addreſſes ticulars, the commons reſolved, that a deteſtable 
majeſty, and horrid conſpiracy had been formed and carried 
che pre- on by perſons of diſtinction at home, and their 


agents and inſtruments, in conjunction with trai- 


»hCerting tors abroad, for raiſing a rebellion, ſeizing the 
racy, A Tower and city of London, laying violent hands 
e for ſuf- upon the perſons of his moſt ſacred majelty and the 


prince ot Wales, and to place a popiſh pretender 
on the throne, with a view to ſubvert-the eſta- 
bliſhment in church and ſtate. 
Bills were brought in, and paſſed, for inflicting: 
pains and penalties upon John Plunket and George 
> of Nor- Kelly, who were, by theſe acts, to be kept in cloſe 
 majelty's cuſtody, during his majeſty's pleaſure, in any pri- 
houſe of lon in Great- Britain; and, if they attempted to 
elcape, were liable to ſuffer death. 
for raiſing A motion was made for a ſimilar bill againſt Dr. 
e real and Francis Atterbury, biſhop of Rocheſter. © This 
5 educated was immediately brought into the houſe, though 
the ex- vYppoſed by Sir William Wyndham, who affirmed 
and diſor- there was no other evidence againſt him, than 
ed by the what was founded on conjecture. The biſhop de- 
rſecution; nied the juriſdiction of the lower houſe, and de- 
ns, it was Clared, he would make his defence only before his 
ſent up to peers, Council being heard for the bill, it was 
ng all Fel. hid before a grand committee on the ſixth day 
perſons of April, when it was moved, that the biſhop 
o take the ſhould be deprived: of his office and benefice, ba- 
iſhed the kingdom, be guilry of felony if he re- 
ſurned, and that it ſhould not be in the king's 
Power to pardon him without confent of parlia- 


— but that his effects ſhould not be confiſ- 


ole yea!, 
major ty, 


q ocheſter, 
mitted to 
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of lords. Earl Pawlet ſaid, * that ſwerving in 
ſuch an extraordinary manner from the maxims of 
juſtice could not fail being attended with fatal conſe- 
quences to the conſtitution,” 
The biſhop of Saliſbury; in reply, affirmed, © that 
as deſperate diſeaſes required deſperate remedies, 
ſo, when the ſtate was in danger, the legiſlature 
ſhould exert itſelf againſt ſuch offenders as the 
common law could not reach.“ 

Lord Bathurſt declared, “ if ſuch extraordi- 
nary proceedings were countenanced, he ſaw na- 
thing for him and others to do, but to retire to their 
country houſes, and there, if poſſible. quietly en- 
Joy their eſtates with their own families, ſince the 
leaſt correſpondence, the 'leaſt intercepted letter, 


might be made criminal.” 


In ſupport of this argument he quoted a paſſage 
from De Retz's memoirs, relating to cardinal Ma- 
zarine, who boaſted, that, if he had but two lines 
of any many man's writing, he could, by means 
of a few circumſtances atteſted by witneſſes, de- 
prive him of life at pleaſure. 

The duke of Argyle, the earl of Seafield, and 
lord Lechmere, ſpoke in ſupport of the bill, the 
laſt of whom, though he had, on ſeveral other oc- 
caſions, expreſſed his diſlike of ſuch extraordinary 
proceedings, declared, he thought the evidence 
was ſufficient, | 

Earl Cowper obſerved, neceſſity was the beſt ar- 
gument that could be urged in behalf of the bill; 
but he ſaid, he ſaw no neceſſity that could juſtify 
ſuch an unprecedented and dangerous proceeding, 
as the conſpiracy had, above twelve months before, 
been happily diſcovered, and the effects of it pre- 
vented : that the known rules of evidence, as laid 
down at firſt, and eſtabliſhed by the laws of the 
land, were the birth-right of every ſubject in the 
nation, and ought to be conſtantly obſerved, not 
only in the inferior courts of judicature, but alſo 
in both houſes of parliament, till altered by the le- 
giſlature: he commended the biſhop's noble de- 
portment in declining to anſwer before the houfe 
of commons, whoſe proceedings, in this unprece- 
dented manner, againſt a lord of parliament, was 
ſuch an encroachment on the prerogative of the 
peerage, that, if they ſubmitted to it, by paſſing 
this bill, they might be termed the laſt of Britiſh 
peers, for giving up their ancient privileges. After 
a violent debate, the queſtion was carried in the 
affirmative by a majority of forty voices, though a 
proteſt was entered againſt the proceedings by ſe- 
veral of the peers. 

Francis Atterbury, biſhop of Rocheſter, was 
hereby deprived of all offices, benefices, and dig- 
nities, and rendered incapable of enjoying any for 
the future; he was baniſhed the realm, and ſub- 
jected to the pains of death, in caſe he ſhould 
return, as were all perſons that ſhould correſpond 
with him during his exile. Doctor Friend, who 
was a member of the houſe, and had exerted him- 
ſelf with great zeal in the biſhop's favour, being 
ſuſpected of treaſonable practices, was taken into 
cuſtody. | : 

A. D. 1723. On the 23d of February the prin- 
ceſs of Wales was delivered of a daughter at Lei- 
ceſter houſe, who was baptized by the name of 
Mary. On the 27th of May the king cloſed the 
ſeſſion, and in conſideration of the ſervices of Mr. 
Robert Walpole, created his ſon a peer; he alſo 
made a number of other promotions, admitted the 


pardon to lord Bolingbroke, ordered the biſhop 


This bill occaſioned a warm conteſt in the houſe 
No. 43. 


| of Rocheſter to be conveyed to the continent, and 
5 * | then 


impriſoned lords and gentlemen to bail, granted a 


454 1724. 
then ſet out for Hanover on the third day of June, 
leaving the government in the hands of a _—_ 
from which the prince of Wales was ſtill excluded. 
Lord Harcourt, a warm friend of the late miniſtry, 


was one of the number of regents. 
The parliament of Ireland, which aſſembled this 


year, paſſed an act for accepting the affirmation of 
Quakers inſtead of an oath ; and granted three 
hundred and forty thouſand pounds towards diſ- 
charging the national debt. | 


A. D. 1724. The death of Philip duke of Or- 
leans and regent of France, which happened at 
this time, gave his majeſty great concern, as a 
mutual eſteem had long ſubſiſted between them. 


Apprehenſive that this event might produce an al- 


teration in the ſentiments of the French court pre- 
judicial to the intereſis of England, the king de- 
termined to return as ſoon as poſſible, but being de- 


tained ſome time at Helvoetfluys by contrary | 
winds, he had the ſatisfaction of receiving the 


ſtrongeſt aſſurances of the diſpoſition of the French 
miniſtry to confirm the union between the two 
crowns upon the plan which had been fixed by 


theirlate regent. 
On the nineteenth of December his majeſty ar- 


** — 
mn. 


rived in London, and the parliament meeting on 
the ninth of January (A. D. 1724) he congratu- 
lated them on the ſucceſs of their endeavours du- 
ring the laſt ſeſſion to promote the ſafety, intereſt, 
and honour of the kingdom. He recommended 
to the commons the care of public debts; and | 


expreſſed his ſatisfaction at ſeeing the ſinking fund | 


improved and augmented, ſo as to afford a proſ- 
pect of diſcharging the national debr. 


Both houſes having addreſſed his majeſty, the | 


commons proceeded to conſider the eſtimates for 
the enſuing year. They voted ten thouſand ſea- 
men; and the majority, though not without vio- 
lent oppoſition, agreed to maintain four thouſand 
additional troops, which had been raiſed in the 
courſe of the preceding ſummer, the whole num- 
ber of effective men amounting to eighteen thou- | 
ſand two hundred and ſixty- four. The malt tax 
and a land tax of two ſhillings in the pound, were. 
appropriated to defray the expences. - 

The truſtees appointed to ſecure and diſpoſe of 


the eſtates and effects of the late South-ſea direc- þ 


tors delivered in their accounts to the parliament 
this ſeſſion, by which it appeared, that the ſum of 
nine million, four hundred and ſeven thouſand, 
two hundred and eighty pounds, and upwards, had 
been raiſed by them. The commiſſioners of 
the forfeited eſtates in Scotland alſo delivered in 
their accounts amounting to ſixty thouſand, two 
hundred and thirty-ſix pounds. The public buſi- 
neſs being finiſhed, the king cloſed the ſeſſion 
with a ſpeech on the twenty-fourth day of April, 


and on the 34 of June ſet out for his German do- 


minions. 
At the meeting of parliament on the twelfth of 


November, they continued the former eſtabliſn- 
ment of the land and ſea forces, and readily 
granted the neceſſary ſupplies. The chief object, 
which engaged their attention during this ſeſſion, 
was the trial of the earl of Macclesfield, lord chan- 
cellor of England, whoſe venal practices excited 
the murmurs of the nation. Loaded with the pub- 
lic odium, he voluntarily reſigned the ſeals. But 
this ſtep did not protect him. He was impeached 
for having wronged the widow, and the orphan, 
ſold places in chancery, and ſuffered his officers 
to recain in their hands large ſums belonging to 


_— — 
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Fruſſia, known by the name of the trea 


fuitors, to enable thoſe officers to gratify his own 
I 


| 725. Bookxy 
rapacity. Convicted of thoſe and other fr ö 
yy 1 was ſenteneed to Pay a Pang 
thirty thouſa unds, and to remain in n. 

ill Jt was paid. BT wan in riſa 

A. D. ag. The king now entered j 
treaty. This W ws in — * 
two treaties, one of peace, the other of gy > 
concluded between the emperor and Philip v a, 
on the demiſe of his ſon, had reſumed the £ bo, 
reign rule. The treaty of commerce was dee r 
highly prejudicial to the intereſt of Great Brin d 
as the Oſtend company, which the emperor 15 
eſtabliſned, was to be ſupported by it. 3 
probable conſequence was the giving up Gib N 
tar and Port Mahon to the Spaniards, Theſe 2 
ſiderations alarmed his majeſty, who, in rde, 
counteract the deſigns of the new allies, Projects 
the defenſive treaty between England, F ates 8 
t 
lover, This alliance was limited to the ack; * 
fifteen years, and contained a mutual guarantee of 
the dominions poſſeſſed by the contracting 
ties, their rights and privileges, thoſe of a 
merce 1n particular, with an agreement to Procure 
ſatisfaction for the proteſtants at Thorn in Poland 
who had been oppreſſed by the papiſts, contrary to 
the conditions of a former treaty. 2 

Guy's hoſpital in Southwark was built at this 
time at the ſole expence of Mr, Thomas Gu 
formerly a bookſeller of London, afterwards r 
ber of parliament for Tamworth, who left a bene- 
faction of two hundred thouſand pounds for its 
ſupport. 

On the fifth day of December the princeſs 
Wales was delivered of a princeſs, who 1 chriſt 
ed by the name of Louiſa, and afterwards marricd 
to the king of Denmark. 

The order of the knights of the Bath was re- 
vived ; their fixed number was thirty-right, in- 
cluding the ſovereign. Sir Robert Walpole, who 
had been one. of the revived knights of that order, 
was now honoured with the badge of the garter. 

The famous duke of Wharton having, by his 
extravagancies, ruined his fortune, repaired to the 
court of Vienna, from whence he proceeded to 
Rome, and offered his ſervice to the pretender, 
where he received the order of the garter, and the 
title of duke of Northumberland. He was ent 
by the pretender with credentials to the court of 
Madrid, where king George was no ſooner in- 
formed of his arrival, than he diſpatched a meſ- 
ſenger with a letter under the privy ſeal, com- 
manding him, upon his allegiance, to return im- 
mediately to England. This letter being deliver- 
ed to him, he loudly exclaimed againſt the inſo- 
lence of a Britiſh officer of juſtice, in executing 3 
ſummons upon him within ſight of his Catholic 
majeſty's palace. He even threatened to preſent 
memorial on the ſubject to the court of Spain, and 
demand juſtice againſt the Engliſh meſſenger; but 
Philip, being privately acquainted with the mat- 
ter, abſolutely refuſed to interpoſe his authority. 
The duke afterwards abjured the proteitant rell- 
gion, married a lady of the queen of Spain's bed- 
chamber, and was made a lieutenant colonel in 
the army of his Catholic majeſty. 

The king, having taken all neceſſary precau- 
tions for the ſecurity of his German dominions, ſet 
out on his return to England in the middle of De. 
cember, and, after having encountered à mo 
furious ſtorm, landed with great difficult) 4 
Rye, from whence he proceeded by land to Lo- 


don. | 4h 


chr. I. 1726; 


A, D. 1726. The parliament being aſſembled 


Wd. on the twentieth day of January, the king, in his 
ne of reech to both houſes, informed them, that the 
Priſon refed condition of ſome of their proteſtant 
brethren abroad, and the any nd ig and engage- 
W ments contracted by ſome ſoreign powers, which 
with ſeemed to have laid the foundation of new trou- 
nerce, tles and diſturbances in Europe, and to threaten 
== tis ſubjects with the loſs of ſeveral of the moſt ad- 
lone yantageous branches of their trade, had obliged 
* tim to concert, with other powers, ſuch meaſures 
man, z might give a check to the ambitious views of 
T had thoſe, who were endeavouring to render them- 
other  felyes formidable, and put a ſtop to the further 
_ progreſs of ſuch darigerous deſigns; that, with 
we this view, he had entered into a defenſive alliance 
* with the kings of France and Pruſſia, to which 
Jented ſereral other powers, and particularly the ftates- 
7 * general, had been invited to accede that the ene- 
1 08 mies to his government were already very buſy, 
nt of by their inſtruments and emiſſaries, in thoſe courts; 
wor whoſe meaſures ſeemed moſt to favour their pur- 
5 FR poſes, 1n ſoliciting and promoting the cauſe of the 
N retender ; but he perſuaded himſelf, notwith- 
land l the countenance and encouragement they 
arp might either have received, or expect to receive, 
79 that the proviſion made by his patliament for the 
at this ſafety and defence of his cp ey would effec- 
s Gy ally ſecure them from all danger of foreign in- 
Pe. valion, or domeſtic inſurrection; that, when the 
- world ſhould ſee, that they would not ſuffer the Bri- 
"p< tiſh crown and nation to be inſulted with impunity, 
thoſe, who moſt envied the tranquillity and happi- 
of neſs of this kingdom, and were endeavouring to 
3 make it ſubſervient to their ambitious projects, 
3 would have ſome regard to their own intereſt and 
circumſtances, before they preſumed to make any 
5 attempt upon ſo brave a people, ſtrengthened and 
ht, in- ſupported by powerful alliances, and, however 
le, wha delirous of peace, able and ready to defend them- 
t order, ſelves againſt all aggreſſors; that ſuch reſolutions, 
bre and ſuch meaſures, if timely taken, would, he was 
by his ſatisfied, be the moſt effectual means of prevent- 
d to the nga war, and ſecuring to his people all the bleſ- 
ded to bes of peace.” » 
Wender The treaty of Hanover being laid before the 
and the houſe of commons, occaſioned very warm debates, 
vas ſent tie iſſue of which was, a conſiderable majority m 
aw ts favour, and an addreſs was preſented to his ma- 
oner in- eſty on the occaſion, 
| a meſ- On the 24th,of May the king went to the houſe 
al, com- of peers, gave the royal aſſent to ſeveral bills, and 
turn im- then put an end to the ſeſſion. Fi 0 
deliver- When the tax, upon malt in Scotland was firſt 
the inſo- laid, it had been apprehended that the collection 
-cuting 4 of it would be attended with ſome difficulty; and 
Catholic it ſoon appeared that theſe apprehenſions were but 
preſent a 00 well ſounded, _ 
Jain, and The exciſemen at Edinburgh, indeed, were fuf- 
ger; but . to take an account of the ſtock of malſters; 
che mat- ut thoſe at Glaſgow were obliged to apply to the 
uthority- cammiſſioners of exciſe for protection and aſſiſt- 
tant rel1- ace, the malſters threatening their lives if they 
in's bed- Pelumed to enter their houſes. | 
olonel in yor general Wade, who commanded the 


Aces in Scotland, being applied to by the com- 


y precau- miſionecs, ordered captain Buſhel with two com- 
nions, ſe panes of foot to march to Glaſgow, where they ar- 
le of De. ved on the twenty -fourth day of June. At their 
4 a molt Eance into the town, they were met by a great 
iculty 4 5 men, women, and boys, who loaded them 
4 to Lon- h the moſt opprobrious 


| epithets, and ſaluted 
m with repeated vollies of 


ſtones, exclaiming 
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all the while, „ no malt tax, no malt tax.“ The 
rabble having locked the guard room, and carried 
off the key, the captain was obliged to hire 4 pub- 
lic houſe by way of guard room. | 
Being informed, about eleven at night; that a 
reat crowd of people, amounting to ſeveral thou- 
fands, had ſurrounded the houſe of Mr. Daniel 
Campbell; member of parliament for Glaſgows 
and threatened to plunder and raze it to the ground; 
he immediately acquainted the provoſt; and of- 
fered his aſſiſtance to quell the rioters: 


In anſwer thereto, the provoſt alledged that his 


men were too few in number, and that he could 
not think of employing them with any regard ei- 
ther to their own ſafety or that of the citizens. The 
rabble, meeting with no reſiſtanee, nor even the 
leaſt appearance of oppoſition, forced open the 
doors, broke-into the houſe, turned out the ſer- 
vants, (the gentleman and his lady having the day 
before retired into the country) and totally de- 
ſtroyed and carried off whatever they could find. 

The mob remained quiet till next day about 
our in the afternoon, when they began to te-aſ- 
ſemble. The captain, ſuſpecting their intention, 
ordered the ſoldiers to keep near the guard- room; 
of which he had now taken poſſeſſion ; and he ſoon 
found that this was a prudent and neceſſary precau- 
tion. In a little time the rabble began to advance 
againſt the ſoldiers, exclaiming all the way, « drive 
the dogs out of town; we will cut them to 
e pieces,” 

Having therefore ordered the ſoldiers under his 
command, to hold themſelves in readineſs; he 
requeſted the inſurgents to abſtain from violence, 
obſerving that if they. continued to aft in that 
manner he ſhould not be able to reſtrain his men 
from firing upon them. 
his advice was diſregarded, and that the rabble ſtill 
continued to preſs forward on the ſoldiers, ſeveral 
of whom were deſperately wounded; he ordered 
his men to fire over the crowd, hoping to terrify 
them ſo as to make them deſiſt. 


The mob paying no regard to the firing, but 


_— 


{till perſiſting to attack the guard-room, and re- 
pearing their vollies of ſtones with redoubled vio- 
ence, the ſoldiers were induced to fire among 
them, in conſequence of which three or four were 
killed and ſeveral others wounded. The popu- 
lace, incenſed by the death of their companions, 
began to collect all the arms that could be found 
in the place, and the captain, conſcious of his 
own inability to reſiſt ſuch a numerous and en- 
raged multitude, thought proper to retreat to Dun- 
barton, the rabble purſuing him ſix miles towards 
that place. 

As ſoon as general Wade was acquainted with 
theſe proceedings, he got together a conſiderable 
body of forces, and, being accompanied by Dun- 
can Forbes, lord advocate, took poſſeſſion of Glaſ- 
gow. The magiſtrates were apprehended and con- 
veyed priſoners to Edinburgh, where the lords-jul- 
ticiary having taken cognizance of the affair, de- 
clared them innocent. Some of the rabble, how - 
ever, were puniſhed for the riots, and ſentence of 
whipping and tranſportation paſſed againſt four of 


them. 

A petition being preſented to the commons by 
Mr. Daniel Campbell, praying that he might be 
indemnified for the damage he had ſuſtained from 
the mob, a bill paſſed in his favour, granting him 
a certain ſum to be raiſed by an impoſition of two 
pennies Scots upon all beer and ale brewed within 


— 


| the city of Glaſgow. Nevertheleſs, the malt: tax 
was 


Perceiving, however, that 


Nr 
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was ſo ſenſibly felt in Scotland, that the conven- 
tion of the royal boroughs preſented an addreſs 
by the hands of John, Campbell, member 
for Edinburgh, wherein, though they diſavowed 
the conduct of the Glaſgow rioters, they ſtrongly 
remonſtrated againſt that tax, as a heavy burthen 
which the country could not bear: and the ſeve- 
ral ſhires throu hout the kingdom preſented pe- 
titions of the like kind. | 

Peter the Great, Czar of Muſcovy, was now 
dead, and fucceeded on the throne by the empreſs 
Catherine, who, having conceived a diſtaſte to the 


Britiſh court, was perſuaded, by ſome minions | 


about her, that it would be no difficult matter to 
ſet up the ſon of the late king James, and ſo over- 
turn the government of Britain. The Britiſh 
court was no ſooner informed of this ſcheme than 
it was reſolved to ſend a fleet into the Baltic under 
the command of Sir Charles Wager. A Daniſh 
ſquadron having joined the Engliſh fleet at Copen- 
hagen, Sir Charles directed his courſe towards 
Stockholm, where, having had an audience of his 
Swediſh majeſty, he failed for Revel, and ſent a 
lieutenant to Cronſlot with a letter to the empreſs 
from the king of Great Britain. | 
In his letter to the Czarina, the king expoſtu- 
lated very freely on the ſubje& of the armament 
by ſea and land, which ſhe had been for ſome time 
preparing, and likewiſe on the intrigues which her 
miniſters had lately entered into with the agents 
of the Pretender, | 
The Ruffian court, enraged at the appearance of 
a Britiſh fleet upon their coaſts, was at firſt inclined 
to reſent it; but, upon ſerious reflection, waving 
their determination, the empreſs wrote an anſwer 
to his Britannic majeſty, in which ſhe expreſſed her 
ſurprize, that ſhe had not received his majeſty's let- 
ter, until his fleet was at anchor before Revel, 
ſince it would have been more agreeable to the 
cuſtom eſtabliſhed among ſovereigns, and to the 
amity which had ſo long ſubſiſted between 
her and the crown of Great Britain, to expoſtulate 
with her on her armament, and expect her anſwer 
before he had proceeded to ſuch a violent and of- 
fenſive meaſure. She aſſured him, that nothing 
was further from her thoughts, than to diſturb” the 
repoſe of the north; that, on the contrary! all her 
care and attention was employed in its ſecurity and 
preſervation ; and that with regard to the Pre- 
tender, it was a frivilous and ſtale + accuſation; 
which had frequently been uſed as a pretext to co- 
ver all the unkind ſteps lately taken againſt the 
Ruſſian empire. Sir Charles Wager continued in 
his ſtation till October, when, having received in- 
telligence that the Ruſſian gallies were laid up in 
their winter quarters, he returned to England. 
That our attention might not ſeem to be wholly 
directed towards the north, two other ſquadrons 
were fitted out this year, one of which was deſtined 
for the Weſt Indies, under admiral Hoſier, the 
other under Sir John Jennings, having on board 
a body of land forces, failed from St. Helens on 
the twentieth day of July, entered the Mediter- 
ranean, alarmed.the coafts of Spain, and cruized 


for ſome time between Cadiz and cape St. Vin- | 


cent, but carefully abitained from committing any 
act of hoſtility. . 
Admiral Hoſier, who had ſailed in April for the 
Spaniſh Weſt Indies, with orders to block up the 
galleons in the ports of that country, or, ſhould 
they preſume to come out, ſeize and bring them 
to England, arrived at the Baſtimentos, near Por- 
to Bello, in the beginning of June; but, before 
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he reached that place, an advice boat having oi | 
notice of his deſtination, the treaſure, amoumi 
to twenty-ſix? millions of pieces of eight, f. 
been unloaded and carried back to Panama. bo 

This admiral lay inactive on that ſtation til 
from the terror he rather became the jeſt of t 
Spaniards, when, towards the. cloſe of the ye _ 
he failed to Jamaica, where he reinfored his _ : 
and then ſtood over to Carthagena. The Spaniard, 
had, by this time, ſeized the Engliſh South & 
ſhips at La Vera Cruz, together with all the . 
fects belonging to that Company. Hoſier, findino 


it in vain to demand reſtitution, took ſome Spaniſ 
ſhips by way of repriſal; after which he con. \ 
tinued cruizing in thoſe ſeas, until the greater - 
pars of his men periſhed by the diſeaſes of that un. * 
healthy climate, and his ſhips were entirely ruined 10 
through want of repair. * 
A. D. 1727, His majeſty, in his ſpeech tg the 
both houſes of parliament, which met on the ſe. a 
venteeth of January, took notice of the diſagree. ny 
able ſituation of affairs at this juncture; and ob. ho! 
ſerved that, however difficult and hazardous the Wa 
enterprizes. formed againſt them might appear rel 
their being aſſured that they were really projected, N 
would, he was perſuaded, be ſufficient to induce me 
them to put themſelves in a condition to reſiſt and tak 
defeat ſuch daring deſigns : that, if preſerving 1 pre 
due balance of power in Europe; if defending the AY ine 
poſſeſſions of the crown of Great Britain, was of pre 
infinite advantage to her trade and commerce, of | 
againſt dangerous and unlawful encroachments; of 
and if the then eſtabliſhment, the religion, liber. mai 
ties and properties of a proteſtant people were and 
any longer conſiderations worthy the care and at- trar 
tention of a Britiſh parliament, he need not ay reſo 
more to incite his loyal and faithful houſes of par- [ 
liament to exert their beſt abilities in defence of ral 
them. his! 
Addreſſes of thanks were preſented by both high 
houſes, expreſſive of the utmoſt reſentment at the port 
inſolent deſigns of his majeſty's enemies, and the they 
moſt entire approbation of the meaſures he had heac 
taken in order to defeat and diſappoint them. pers 
The commons voted twenty thouſand ſeamen, and abſo 
twenty-ſix thouſand men for the land ſervice, dur- to th 
ing the current year. | Were 
The debates this ſeſſion ran very high in the curr 
houſe of lords, concerning the letters and memo- vie 
rials between the miniſters of Great Britain, France, take 
and Spain, andthe papers relating to the treaty of ſures 
Hanover. Lord Bathurſt, after having pointed 2 4 
out the inconveniences of the war, obſerved, that le c 
in ſonie papels laid before the houſe mention ws, te 
made of great ſums diſtributed in divers places to Lori 
bring certain meaſures to bear; he ſaid that, for wic 
bis own part, he had touched neither Spaniſh ner Gi 
miſre 


Engliſh gold ; he was neither a - Spaniard nor? 
Frenchman, but a true Engliſhman ; and as long 
as he had the honour to fit in that houſe, he would 
ſpeak and act for the good of his country: that, 
therefore, he would ſum up all with earneſtly de- 
firing their lordſhips ſeriouſty to conſider the mit- 
ter before them, which was one of the laſt cone, 
quence to the nation. © What, ſaid he, can 
get by war, if it be ſucceſsful ? 1 will fay + 
one word, Nothing. What can we loſe, * 
« be unproſperous? I will ſay it in a ſyllabi, 
wt £ TEL | 4 
Lord Townſend, in anſwer to this ſpeech, fu 
© that as the treaty of Hanover was purely de 
five; it had made no alteration in the treaties 10 


ſiſting before, either between the contracting pl 


x» 


Liven 
Intin 
; ha 


Cars Il. 1797s | 
ies, or other ſtates and princes : that the ſole aim 
and intention of that alliance, was a reciprocal 
for maintaining the dominions and 


tee, 3 1 
aran both in Europe and the Indies, of which 


n, till countries, 
of the 
Tear, 
8 Crew 
inlardz 


ſening the treaty: that, notwithſtanding high 
dovocations, his majeſty ſnewed his inclination and 
diſpoſition to an accommodation; and, with this 


uth ſez view, it was intimated to the courts of Vienna and 
the ef. Madrid, that, if the emperor would remove the 
findin Ostend company to Trieſte, or any other place in 
Wore, tis dominions, which did not formerly belong to 


the Spaniſh monarchy, Great Britain would quietly 


g k " * o 
4 acquieſce ; but, inſtead of agreeing to this propo- 
nat un- al, thoſe two courts not only ſeemed refolved to 


ſupport the Oſtend trade, but Spain, in the me- 


ruined morial preſented by their ambaſſador, inſiſted on 


ech ſpeedy reſtitution of Gibraltar, by virtue of 
the y 7 promiſe, that no where exiſted: and 
ſagree that, from theſe and many ſuch circumſtances, he 
ind ob. hoped it would evidently appear, that his majeſty 
ous the was under an abſolute neceſſity of purſuing the 
appear, reſolutions he had already adopted.” 

ojeCted, After long . debates 1t was reſolved, that the 
induce meaſures, which his majeſty had thought fit to 
fiſt and take, were honourable, juſt, and neceſſary, for 
rving 2 preventing the execution of the dangerous engage- 
ling the ments entered into in favour of the Pretender ; for 
was of preſerving the dominions belonging to the crown 
nmerce, of Great Britain by ſolemn treaties ; particularly 
iments; of Gibraltar and the iſland of Minorca ; and for 
1, liber- maintaining to his people their moſt valuable rights 


and privileges of commerce, and the peace and 
tranquillity of Europe. A proteſt againſt this 
reſolution was entered by ſeverel of the peers. 

In the houſe of commons ſeveral objections were 
niſed by the oppoſite party, who obſerved that, as 
his my ſpeech contained many points of the 


le were 
and at- 

not ſay 
; of par- 
ence of 


dy both higheſt moment, ſo he expected not only the ſup- 
t at the port but likewiſe the advice of that houſe ; that 
and the they ought maturely to deliberate on theſe ſeveral 
he had heads, which could not be done before ſome pa- 


t them, pers were communicated to them, as they ſeemed 
nen, and abſolutely neceſſary to ſtate ſeveral facts relating 
de, dur- to theſe important matters. But theſe objections 


vere ſet aſide by the majority, and the houſe con- 


in the curred in an addreſs, of thanks to his majeſty, in 
memo⸗ vhich they approved of the ſteps he had already 
France, taken, and promiſed to ſupport him in all his mea- 
treaty of ſures to promote the welfare of his ſubjects. 

pointed The king's ſpeech drew on him a kind of pub- 
red, that lic challenge to 


r the truth of his aſſertions. 


tion wa The count de Palms, the emperor's miniſter at 
laces to London, had orders to publiſh a remonſtrance, in 
that, for which the king was charged with having advanced 
aniſh not 8 certain ſeveral matters that were either wreſted, 


miſrepreſented, or void of all foundation. He 


rd nor a 
declared the article relating to the Pretender was 


as long 


he would do offenſive alliance between the emperor and 
ry : that, Pain, and, finally, he demanded, in the name of 
ieſtly de⸗ us Imperial majeſty, that ſuitable reparation might 
the mat be made to his honour, for the injury it had fuſ- 
ſt conſe tained by theſe groundleſs imputations. 

can We The parliament in an addreſs to his majeſty ex- 
ſay it 8 preſſed their indignation and reſentment at this 
oſe, it ! front, and the count de Palms was ordered to 


leave the kingdom. Virulent declarations were 


ſyllable 
prelented by the miniſters of the emperor and the 


ech, ſaid, * of Great Britain and France to the diet of 
ly defen- . empire at Ratiſbon ; and ſuch perſonal reflec- 
aties ſub⸗ ns retorted between theſe potentates, that there 
Ring 55 Ipcared to be no proſpect of a reconciliation. 


s majeſty contracted new engagements with 
No, 43. | 


eich of the allies were actually poſſeſſed at the 


onen 
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France, Sweden; Denmark, and the Prince of 
Heſſe-Caſſel. He procured allies in Germany, but 
at an immenſe expence to England. 

The king having obtained all he aſked of par- 
liament, what remained to be conſidered was the 
application of the ſupplies, a point on which they 


had ever ſhewn an extreme caution. 


The ſecretary to the treaſury moved in the low- 
er houſe; ©* that they ſhould inſert a clauſe in the 
malt bill, impowering the king to apply ſuch ſums 
as ſhould be neceſſary for defraying the expences 
and engagements, which had been or ſhould be 
made before the 2 on of December enſuing, 
and in concerting ſuch meaſures as he ſhould 
think moſt conducive to the ſecurity of trade and 
navigation, and reſtoring the public peace. 

Violent debates enſued upon this motion. It 
was alledged on the one hand, that his majeſty 
was ſo unwilling to put his ſubjects to any ex- 
traordinary expence, that he had aſked no more 
ſupplies in this ſeſſion than what he judged neceſ- 
fary for the ſervice of the year; but, in the then 
poſture of affairs, ſome unforeſeen accidents 
might require a further expence, for which no eſti- 
mates could then be made, betauſe ſome treaties, 
which his majeſty had thought fit to enter into 
were not yet fully completed : that, therefore, 
they ought to enable him to anſwer ſuch contin- 
gencies : that the houſe had frequently repoſed 
in him ſuch a confidence, which he had never a- 
buſed : and that the time was very ſhort to which 
the preſent demand was limited. 

The members in oppoſition did not fail to ob- 
ſerve, © that the wiſdom of parliament had always 
taken precaution againſt the miſapplication of the 
public money ; that ſuch an unlimited and conſe- 
quently dangerous power, ought never to be given 
in a free government; that the conſtitution could 
not be preſerved but by a ſtrict adherence to theſe 
eſſential parliamentary forms of granting ſupplies 
upon eſtimates, and of appropriating thoſe ſup- 
plies to ſervices and occaſions publicly avowed and 
judged neceſſary : in ſhort, that if they departed 
from eſtabliſhed maxims and uſages; arid ſuch ex- 
amples became frequent, the crown and the mi- 
niſters would acquire an abſolute power to raiſe 
taxes, and the Engliſh conſtiturion would ſoon be 
annihilated. This oppoſition, however powerful 
as it might appear, was too weak to counter- ba- 
lance the court party, and the bill paſſed both 
houſes. | 

Sir William Younge, on the day following, 
moved, that towards the ſupply granted to the 
king, the ſum of three hundred and ſeventy thou- 
ſand pounds, ſhould be raiſed by loans on exche- 
quer bills, to be charged to the ſurplus of the du- 
ties on coal and culm, which was reſerved for the 
diſpoſal of the 1 

Sir Joſeph Jekyll and Mr. Pulteney, in oppo- 
fition to this motion, repreſented that, by ſeveral 
votes and acts of parliament, all the exceedings or 
ſurpluſſes of public funds were to he applied to- 
wards diſcharging the public debts or encreaſing 
the ſinking fund: that this diſpoſition could not 
be altered without wounding public credit, which 
was already extremely low, ſince the taking off any 
part of the mortgage could not but weaken the 
ſecurity of the debt: that it was ſomewhat ſtrange 
that ſuch a motion ſhould be made by thoſe very 
perſons who had the honour of being in the ad- 
miniſtration, and who could not have forgot what 
his majeſty had ſo ſtrongly recommended from the 
throne at the opening of the ſeſſion ; © that the 

5 Z produce 
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6 produce of the ſinking fund might be imme- 
« diately applied to the uſes for which it was ſo 


ce ſent appropriated :” and finally, that this mo- 
tion was ſtill the more ſurprizing after the large and 
unlimitted power, which his majeſty had lately re- 
ceived from the parliament. 

To this it was replied, that the ſurplus of the 
duty on coals could not be conſidered as a part of 
the ſinking fund, ſince it had never been appropri- 
ated, but was reſerved for the diſpoſal of the par- 
liament. This reaſon was deemed ſatistactory, 
and the motion was accordingly carried without 
any farther oppoſition. 

His majeſty cloſed the ſeſſion on the fifteenth of 
May, with a ſhort ſpeech, in which he thanked 
the parliament for the zeal, liberality and diſ- 
patch, with which they had furniſhed the neceſſary 
ſupplies, obſerved that the progeced ſiege of Gib- 


raltar proved the end and deſign of the engage- 


ments entered into by the emperor and the king of 
Spain, but that the preparations made for the de- 
fence of that place, and the bravery of his troops, 
would, he doubted not, convince them of the 
raſhneſs and folly of that undertaking. He alſo 
acquainted them that the crown of Sweden had 
acceded to the treaty of Hanover, and that the 
convention between his moſt Chriſtian majeſty 
and the king of Denmark was actually ſigned. 

During thefe tranſactions the trenches were 
opened before Gibraltar by the conde de las Torres, 
at the head of twenty thouſand men well provided 
with artillery and ammunition, as the Spaniards 
expected a deſperate reſiſtance from the garriſon. 

he Engliſh miniſtry, having received previous in- 
telligence of this deſign, ordered a ſquadron to be 
fitted out under the command of Sir Charles Wager, 
The earl of Portmore, governor of Gibraltar, 
though far advanced in years, embarked on board 
the admiral's ſhip, determined to defend the place to 
the laſt extremity. The fleet arrived in the month 
of April, when the troops were landed with a great 
quantity of ammunition, warlike ſtores, and twen- 
ty-four pieces of cannon. About the ſame time 
fave hundred men arrived from Minorca, ſo that 
the garriſon now conſiſted of ſix thouſand effective 
men, who, being conſtantly ſupplied with freſh 
proviſions from the coaſt of Barbary, ſet at defi- 
ance all the efforts of the beſiegers, who, after hav- 
ing inveſted the fortreſs four months and ſuſtained 
the greateſt loſſes, relinquiſhed the deſign as im- 
practicable. | 

Some time had now elapſed ſince his majeſty vi- 
ſited his German dominions ; he therefore deter- 
mined to embrace the preſent opportunity. Ac- 
cordingly, having appointed a regency, he em- 
barked at Greenwich on the third of June, and, 
landing in Holland, ſet out on the ſeventh on his 
Journey to Hanover. On the road he was ſtruck 
with a paralytic diſorder, which terminating in a 
lethargy, he was carried in a ſtate of inſenſibility 
to Oſnaburg, where he expired at his brother's 
palace on Sunday the eleventh of June, in the 
ſixty-eighth year of his age and thirteenth of his 
reign. He was interred at Hanover among his 
anceſtors, 
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« wiſely contrived, and to which it ſtood at pre- 
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1727. Boox Xy, 
George I. had t qualities, much 


diſcernment and political Knowledge, with vs 
talent for negociation. He was an enemy bl 


geantry, plain in his perſon, and grave in hi 
En though, eaſy, familiar and Salem, 
is hours of relaxation; before he aſcended 1 
throne of Great Britain, he acquired the char th 
of a circumſpect general, a juſt and merciful pt: 
who perfectly underſtood, and ſteadily — — 
his trueſt intereſt. He regarded civil denten d 
the natural rights of mankind; though the „ 
vice of venal miniſters ſometimes led him ;.. 
haps beyond the bounds of thoſe prudent me. 
ſures, he would, of himſelf, have purſued, B 
word, George I. ſeems to have wanted nothin 
to make him one of the beſt. kings that w. 
filled a throne, but a thorough knowledge 0 
the conſtitution of the realm he was called u 
govern. 


Remarkable Occurrences during the Reign of 


George I. 

A. D. VET 

1715 On the 22d of April, there happened a total ecli 
the ſun, when the darkne Vow ſo great, __ 
ſtars faintly appeared, and the birds went to rooſt abou 
ten o' clock in the morning. 

Aurora Borealis, or the northern lights, firſt obſerved, 

1716 The privileges of the two houſes of Convocation of the 
Engliſh clergy taken away, ſince which they hate 
met as a matter of formality every ſeſſion, but hae 
never ſince had any power or 5 in matters of 
a religious nature, 

The river Thames laid dry, both above and below bridge 
by a ſtrong weſterly wind, which drove back the BY 

A long froſt, which was ſo ſevere, that the Thames ws 
entirely frozen, and fairs kept on it, with a variety of 
diverſions, 

1717 Gnineas reduced by act of parliament from 228. and 64, 

to 218. 
All papiſts obliged to regiſter their names and eſtates, 

1721 Inoculating for the ſmall-pox firſt tried in England on 
ſeven condemned criminals. 

1723 Nonjurors double taxed, and obliged to regiſter thei 
eſtates. 

1725 This year Orator Henley, the ſon of a worthy divine, 
ſet up a new ſect, under the title of an Oratory: to 
promote which he in formed the public, that on the gd 
of July the Oratory would be opened; that the fur- 
damental authority of this inftitution, conſidered w4 
church, would be the ſame with that of all moden 
churches that is, a legal liberty of private judg 
ment in religion, which is the very principle of ie 
reformation, the baſis of all the proteſtant interel, 

and the moſt valuable branch of the freedom of ou 
conſtitution.” At the ſame time, in order to prevent 
any diſturbance that might ariſe on account of his fe 
paration from the 1 96> in which he had been d- 
dained a prieſt, he reſolved to place himſelf under 
the canon of the toleration act; for which purpoſe ie 
took the oaths of abjuratiou and allegiance before ts 
bench of juſtices at Hicks's-hall. The firſt place be 
adapted for his oratory was no leſs fingular than tit 
novelty of its inſlitution, being a ſort of wooded 
booth built over the ſhambles in Newport-market 
near Leiceſter-fields, formerly uſe for a tempor 
meeting-houſe of a Calviniſtical congregation : afe 
which he moved near the weſt entrance into Clare 
market. Notwithſtanding his private fortune W? 
greatly increaſed by money paid for admiſſion into hu 
oratory for upwards of 35 years, yet he could ne 
form an eſtabliſhed congregation ; nor does it pp 
that his religion gained him one proſely te; his ndl 
ſyſtem and conduct for that time exhibiring nod 
more than ſatire, burleſque, and grimace. 
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r II. 


George II. proclaimed on the demiſe of bis father. \Adepts bis em of government. National debt diſ- : 
cuſſed in parliament. Arrival of prince Frederic in Engl ud. Treaty of Seville. - Loan bill. Vehe- f 
mence f parties. Treaty of Vienna. AM irs of the continent. Charter for a colony at Georgia in Ame- | 
rica. Exciſe ſcheme. Siege of Philipſburg. Nuptials of the prince of Orange with the princeſs royal. | 
Riot at Edinburgh. Capt. Porteous dragged to execution by the populace. Breach in the royal fami y. 1 
Death f queen Caroline. Parliamentary tranſattions. War declared againſt Spain. Hard froſt. 
Naval and military preparations. Sir Robe#t' Walpole reſigus his employment, and is created earl of 
Orford,” Changes in the miniſtry. King and prince of Wales feconciled, His Britannic majeſty heads 
his wo in Germany -attended by the duke of Cumberland. Battle of Dettingen. The French medi- 
tate a deſcent on England. Mar declared againſt France. Engagement between the Engliſh fleet and 
the combined ſquadrons of France and Spain off Toulon. Sentence of the court-martial on the admirals 
Matthews and Leftock. Return of commodore Anſon from a voyage round the globe, Battle of Fon- 
tenoy. © Reduction of the Auſtrian Netherlands. Rebellion in the north. Battle of Preſton- pans. De- 
ciſve battle of Culloden, Fate of the rebel lords nd others. Proſecution of the war on the continent. 
Naval Jucceſſes of England. Tre ty of Aix-la- Chapelle. Colony of Halifax in Nova Scotia planted. 
Death of the prince of Wales. New ſtile eftabliſhed. Inſtitution of the royal muſeum. Changes in the 
miniſtry on the demiſe of Mr. Henry Pelham. , Hoſtilities commenced by the French. The Engliſh make 
preparations for a war. Fatal conſequences of the temerity of general Braddock. Convention concluded 
between the kings of Great Britain and. Pruſſia. Capture of Minorca, Sir Edward Hawke and ad- 
miral Saunders ſuperſede Byng and Weſt in the command of the Mediterranean ſquadron. Melancholy 
fate of the brave Fortunatus' Wright. Trial and execution of admiral Byng. Flufuations in the mi- 
niſtry. Deſcent on the conſt of France projeffed. Aﬀairs in the Weſt and Eaſt Indies. Military opera- 
tions in Germany. Signal valour and ſucceſſes of. the Britiſh naval commanders in the different quarters 
of the globe. Loſs ef the Printe George by. fire at ſea. Enterprizes on the coaſt of France. 
Plan for attacking the French ſettlements on the coaſt of Africa. Reduction of Senegal and Goree, 
Conqueſt of Cape Breton. Valour, humanity, and death of captain Tyrrel of the Buckingham. Naval 
ſucceſſes in the Eaſt-Indies under admiral Pocock. Campain in Germany. Vigour and unanimity of the 
people of England in the proſecution of the war. Attempt to inv-de England ſpeedily fruſtrated. De— 
feat "of Menf. de la Clne's ſquadron, by admiral_Boſcowen. Viftory obtained by, Sir Edward Hawke 
over marſhaF Conflans. Conqueſts in America, and victories by ſea and land. Siege of Quebec and 
fate "of the gallant Wolfe. Battle of Minden, \Refignation of lord George Sackville, Fall of Thurot 
and defeat of his whole ſquadron. Trial and ſentence of lord George Sackville and his ſubſequent diſ- 
grace. Trial and execution of lord Ferrers for the murder of his ſteward Mr. Johnſon. Loſs of the 
Ramillies. Incidents in America, &c. &c. &c, | Death and character of king George II. 
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A.D. A S soon as the demift: of his late majeſty | officers of ſtate were continued in their reſpective 
1727. [ was known in England, Sir Robert || places. | 
Walpole waited on the prince and princeſs of , The commons having preſented their addreſſes 
Wales at Richmond to. notify that melancholy }| of condolence and eee took into cap 
event, On their arrival at Leiceſcer-houſe, where || ſideration a motion for the eſtabliſhment of the 
they had for ſome time kept their court, they || civil lift, Sir Robert Walpole obſerved, that the 
vere received by ſeveral members of the privy- || annual ſum of ſeven hundred thouſand pounds, 
council, and many other perſons of diſtinction, which had been ſettled on the late king, had fallen 
who ſigned an inſtrument for proclaiming his royal I ſhort every year; that the houſe had been obliged 
hizhneſs King of theſe realms, and the next morn- || to make up the deficiencies; and that his preſent 
18 the ceremony was performed with the uſual ſo- || majeſty's expences wr range! to en * 2 
emnities. bs * 1 ſon of the largeneſs of his family. e therefore 
| His majeſty afterwards declared in council, that moved, to ſettle on the king, during lite, the en- 
OY a Mangan e 7 e n Fs 1 nie pere about 
s, and Uiderties of the kingdom, and to adhere || eight hundred and thirty choufand pounds. 
the alliances, wich his father had contracted, Mr. Shippon, an avowed enemy to the reigning 
JFF 
| tramquillity of Europe. Nex e mo 98 . 
© parliament ee? in ü ce of the act of 71, out into high encomiums on the frugality and diſ- 
vurth of queen Aüne; but was prorogued, by [| intereſtedneſs of queen Anne's adminiftration, and 
xx ion to the twenty-ſeventh of the month. drew a diſagreeable parallel between that and the 
Pr ef LOU en ĩùVI᷑ ce W Prgas Cones, the member who ſooke laſt 
n "of that paternal care, which | itho , 
7 — after exerted for A beriet and welfare the houſe 8 to the motion, and a bill for the 
Thy Fan and of his tender FOLIA, we better ſupport of 2 * age Ya was * 
© 2. privileges; and poſſeſſions. he ſyſtem in. A meſſage being ſent to the commons from 
, ae in there! in of os ng 7 ye king, &cfiipg them ” make farther proviten 
„ unered to? Sir Robert Walpole kept poſ- I for the queen, they reſolved, that, in caſe ſhe 
on of the treaſury, and moſt of the other great I] ſhould ſurvive his majeſty, the ſum of one _ 
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46 8. | 
dred thouſand pounds ſhould be ſettled upon her 
for life, charged upon the revenues of the civil 
lift, together with his majeſty's palace of Somer- 
ſet-houſe, and the lodge and lands of Richmond 
Old Park. A bill was ere agreeable to this re- 
ſolution, which, as well as the other, paſſed both 
houſes, and received the royal aſſent on the ſeven- 
teenth day of July; when the king, in a ſhort, 
ſpeech to both houſes, expreſſed his ſatisfaction 


of their conduct; thanked them for the provi- 
ſion they had made for the ſupport of his family 


and houſhold, and congratulated them upon the 
wealth and glory of the nation, by which it had 
acquired ſuch weight in holding the balance of Eu- 
rope. The lord chancellor then prorogued the 
parliament to the twenty- ninth day of Auguſt : 
but, on the ſeventh of that month, it was diſ- 
folved by proclamation, and writs were iſſued for 
calling a new parliament. | 

During theſe tranſactions ſome changes were 
made in different departments of the civil ceco- 
nomy. George Byng, lord viſcount Torrington, 
was placed at the head of the admiralty; the earl 
of Weſtmorland was appointed firſt lord commiſ- 
 froner of trade and plantations, Philip Dormer 
Stanhope, earl of Cheſterfield, was nominated am- 
baſfador at the Hague. The privy council being 
diſſolved, another was appointed, and the duke of 
Devonſhire was dignified with the place of pre- 
ſident, and the lord Carteret obtained the pok of 
lord lieutenant of Ireland. The king and queen 
were crowned at Weſtminſter, with great ſolem- 
nity, on the eleventh of October. 

A. D. 1728. On the 23d of January the new 
parliament met, and choſe for their ſpeaker Ar- 
thur Onſlow, Eſquire, a gentleman of diſtinguiſhed 
abilities, and unblemiſhed integrity; grave, elo- 
quent, venerable, and every way qualified for 
the diſcharge of that dignified and important office. 
His majeſty, in his firſt ſpeech to the new par- 
liament, obſerved, that he was very ſenſible of the 
diſagreeable and uneaſy ſituation in which their af- 
fairs were at preſent placed, and had been greatly 
concerned to fee many of the inconveniencies of a 
war attending his ſubjects, without any opportu- 
nity of reſenting the injuries they had fuſtained, or 
gaining, in return, any of thoſe advantages which 
the vigorous proſecution of ſo juſt a crate, and the 
ſucceſs of his arms, might probably have fecured 
to them; that many difficulties had occurred to im- 
pede the execution of the preliminaries; and, 
though there was great reaſon to believe that the 
congreſs would ſoon be opened, and all obſtruc- 
tions removed, yet was It abſolutely neceſſary to 
continue their warlike preparations, which had hi- 
therto prevented a general rupture in Europe, ar.d 

rocured to the Engliſh nation many advantages, 
which would be entirely loft through a diſconti- 


nuance of their armaments : that he was extremely | 


deſirous of reducing the national expences, and 
would not fail to ſet about this neceſſary and im- 
portant work, as ſoon as the intereſt of his people 
would permit: that he begged leave to recom- 
mend to their conſideration the increaſe and encou- 
ragement of ſeamen in general, that they might be 
invited, rather than compelled, to enter 1nto the 
ſervice of their country ; a confideration, he ſaid, 
well worthy the repreſentatives of a people great 
and flouriſhing in trade and commerce : he hoped 
they would make an addition to the fund of Green- 
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 wiſtr the-diftrefs of their country, or to fruſtrat 
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| thouſand, nine hundred and fifty- five men fe 


wich hoſpitel; and proceed in all their delibera- 
tions with ſuch unanimity, zeal, and diſpatch, as 


menting jealouſies and diviſions at home. 


to convince the world, that none of the 


. . | : m co 
induced, from any views or motives v uld be 


hate vet, tg 


their expectations from abroad, by exciting ang f 
0 


2 — 


/ | Both houſes preſented molt loyal addreſſes to 


his majeſty. The commons voted twenty-two 


land ſervice, and fifteen thouſand ſeamen, The: 


| 
ranted two hundred and thirty tliouſand. ni 
Tred and twenty three pounds, for the a 


nance of twelve thouſand Heſſian troops; 2 fu a 
ſidy of fifty thouſand pounds to the king of 80 ; F 
den; and another of half that ſum to the duke | a 

Wolfenbuttle. The expences of the year amounte 

ta. three millions, ſeven hundred and ninety- * m 
a nine 

| thouſand four hundred and fifty four pounds, f 0 

teen ſhillings, raiſed by the land tax, the * th 

| and by a loan from the bank, of one million ſeven he 

hundred and fifty thouſand pounds, for which 8 by 

nuities, to the amount of ſeyenty thouſand pounds n 

were granted to the city of London, to be raiſed hy @ 

the duty on coals. | 17 

The number of land forces occaſioned a debate * 

on the danger ariſing from the military eſt liſh. 4 

ment; and the Heſſian auxiliaries were not allowed th; 

without a violent conteſt, When the loan of the 2 

bank came under conſideration, Mr. William Pul. 3 

| teney alledged, that the ſhifting of funds was but ay 

perpetuating taxes, and putting off the evil dy, A 

and that the ſinking. fund, of which ſuch mighty _ 

expectations had been formed, was no other than a bo 
pompous project, which had increaſed the national wy 
debt from its firſt beginning. ly 

A petition was preſented by the lord mayor, al. "Þ 
dermen, and common-council of London, ſetting * 
4 forth, that the. duties, already laid upon coals and pol 

culm Imported into London, affected the trade of A . 

that city only; that the inequality of the burden — 

was a great diſcouragement to their manufactures, * 

and an hardſhip upon the trading inhabitants; and 1 : 
praying the houſe would give them ſuch relief, as, ff 

in their wiſdom, they ſhould think proper. As x h 

compliance with this requeſt would have entirely a? 

defeated the loan, the petition was rejected, and ho 

the tax impoſed. _ | a 

On the 4th of March the commons took into 3 

conſideration the ſtate of the national debt. The 17 

houſe, having reſolved itſelf into a grand com- the - 

mittee, examined the accounts, and interrogated * 

the proper officers, when a court member moved 1 

for the following reſolution, „That it appears 0 38 

this houſe, that the monies already iſſued and a- Way c 

plied towards diſcharging the national debts, Wi... 

together with the ſum of ſix hundred and fifty-ive * 

thouſand pounds to be iſſued at Lady - day next, 4 hoſe 
| mount to fix millions, fix hundred forty-eight which 

thouſand, ſeven hundred and ſixty two pound ut d 

five ſhillings, and one penny farthing. Jourif 


The intent of this motion was evidently to g. 
peaſe the clamour which had been raiſed by an a 
ſertion of Mr. W. Pulteney, that the public deb 
had increaſed ſince the eſtabliſhment of the ſinking 
fund : as this was the moſt plauſible topic of der 
clamation againſt the miniſtry, and the point f 
which the public were moſt deeply intereſted, te 
anti-courtiers attempted to defeat the motion | 
the utmoſt exertion of their abilities. 

Their ableſt ſpeakers declaimed, in the want 
terms, againſt the profuſe management of the Pl 
lic money. They inſiſted, that not withſtan 


the very liberal grants which had been on 


» 


CP. II; | 1728. | 
| = t. during the laſt and preſent reigns ; not- 
XV . the eſtabliſhment of the ſinking 
Ade wind, the national debt was annually increaſing, 


5 to even in a time of profound peace and tranquillity: 


ſtrate chat ſuch a circumſtance yielded but a very melan- 
d fo. choly proſpect, inaſmuch as, at this rate, the pub- 
ic debts mult increafe ſtill faſter, in caſe of a fo- 
es to 1 n war or domeſtic commotion; ſo that the 
-W O 2 and numerous taxes, with which the people 


or the were burthened, would be entailed on them to 
They lateſt poſterity. * ; | 

hun- Seyeral arguments were adduced to ſupport theſe 
Ante. iſſertions, notwithſtanding which the miniſterial 
| fub. ty carried their point, and the firſt motion was 
Swe agreed to without a diviſion. N R 

uke of Though Sir Robert Walpole had enſured a 


Dunted majority in parliament, yet he wiſely determined 
nine to retrieve his character and eſtabliſh his credit with 
8, {ix the nation. In order to accompliſh this deſign, 


alt tax, te made, as a miniſter, an appeal to the king, by 
, ſeven cauſing a repreſentation to be drawn up, contain- 
ich an. | 


ing a particular detail of the national debt diſ- 
ounds, charged and incurred ſince the 25th of December, 
ſed by 1716, with the ſtate of the ſinking fund and of the 
ablic credit. This performance began with ſome 
debate ſevere but juſt reflections againſt the inſidious arts 
iſh. that had been practiſed in order to miſlead the peo- 
allowed ple in that important point. It ſet forth, that this 
1 of the prevailing miſchief called for an immediate reme- 
um Pul- dy, and made 1t neceſſary to enter into a ſtrict diſ- 
was but quiſition of the truth and certainty of theſe mat- 
vil day, ters, that his majeſty might be thoroughly inform- 
mighty ed of the real ſtate of affairs, and his faithful and 
r than a loyal ſubjects have the ſatisfaction to ſee how groſ- 
national ly the world had been deceived by the artful miſ- 
repreſertations of ill- deſigning men; and that his 
enemies might be convincec, that the wealth and 
power of Great Britain were not ſo exhauſted; as 
to render the nation, under his majeſty's happy go- 
vernment, leſs conſiderable and leſs formidable; 
than in the time of any of his royal predeceſſors. 
Having then ſtated the whole of the national debt, 
it inconteſtibly appeared, that, ſince the twenty- 
fifth day of December, 1716, two millions, ſix 
hundred and ninety eight thouſand, four hundred, 
and ſixteen pounds, nine ſhillings, and ſeven pence 
three farthings of theſe debts had been actually 
diſcharged, and concluded with this inference : If, 


ayor, al- 
1, {etting 
coals and 
trade of 
e burden 
Ifactures, 
ants; and 
-elief, as, 
r. As2 
e entirely 


cted, and 


took into notwithſtanding the embroiled condition of the 
br. The affairs of Europe, we have been able to diminiſh 
rand com. the national debt ſo much already; may we not 
wage hope for a ſpeedy diſpatch in the future ? An ad- 
er 


appears (0 


alion, repreſenting the facts, old them by 


ed and a} way of reply, “ that he was highly pleaſed with 
nal wn dis repreſentation, which could not fail to give 
d fifty- 8 peneral ſatisfaction to all his people, by removing 
ay nente 1 hoſe groundleſs jealouſies and apprehenſions, 
— Mich had been propagated and diſperſed through- 
vo pounds ut the kingdom: that the happy effects of the 


WUriſhing ſtate or the public credit were too ſen- 
ntly to A. dly felt and ſeen, not to be confeſſed and ac- 
d by 40 aouledged by every impartial perſon : that the 
ublic de rovilſion made for gradually diſcharging the na- 
nal debt was now become ſo certain and conſide- 

ble, that nothing but ſome unforeſeen event could 
ter or diminiſh it; a circumſtance thãt afforded 
e faireſt proſpect of ſeeing the old debts d iſcharged 
out the neceſſity of incurring new incum- 
= and that they might be well aſſured, that 
would ever be his particular care and ſtudy to 
10 and preſerve the public credit, to be cau- 

43. 


dreſs being preſented to his wasn on this oc- 
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tious of laying new burdens upon his people, and 
to increaſe the ſinking fund.“ 
employed in examining, copies of ſeveral treaties 
kay alliances, which the king had laid before them; 
they likewiſe made an attempt to amend the ſta- 
tute of limitations, which, however; miſcarrie 
in the ſequel. They paſſed the mutiny bill, toge- 
ther with thoſe relating to the public ſupplies, and 
ſome others of a private nature. Theſe reſpec- 
tive bills having received the royal aſſent, the 
king cloſed the ſeſſion on the twenty-eighth 
day of April, when he thanked the members for 
their zeal, unanimity, and diſpatch, and particu- 
larly for having empowered him to borfow a cer- 
tain ſum for the diſcharge of wages due to ſeamen 
employed in the navy. 

On the 3d of Auguſt his majeſty's uncle Erneſt 
Auguſtus, prince of Brunſwie and biſhop of Oſna- 
burg, died at his palace, and was ſucceeded in 
the biſhopric by the elector of Cologn according 
to the agreement by which Oſnaburg is alter- 
nately poſſeſſed by the houſe of Brunſwick, and 
that elector. n | 

Prince Frederic, eldeſt ſon to his majeſty, who 
had hitherto lived at Hanover, arriving in England 
in the beginning of December, was introduced 
into the privy-council, and created prince of 
Wales. Signior Como; refident ffom the duke 
of Parma, was ordered to quit the Kingdom, be- 
cauſe his maſter had paid the honours due to the 
king of Great-Britain to. the pretender, whom he 
had invited into his dominions. 1 

On the 29th of June the congreſs had been open- 
ed at Soiſſons. Never did fuch a numerous train 
of plenipotentiaries aſſemble on a ſimilar occaſion; 
Not a power in Europe but had an ambaſſador. 
But it proved eventually a ineer form; for after pro- 
ducing their reſpective credentials, and ſpending 
ſix months in ceremony, pageantry and amuſe- 
ment, they broke up and ſeparated without ad- 
juſting any one material point in diſpute. 

A. D. 1729. On the 21ſt of January the par- 
liament met, when his majeſty acquainted both 
houſes, © that the plan of a proviſional treaty had 
already been approved by him and his allies ; but 
that no ſatisfactory anſwer had as yet been returned 
by the courts of Vienna and Madrid: that this 
circumſtance created a ſtate of uncertainty, which 
gave him great uneaſineſs; but he hoped they 
would believe, that e but a regard for the 
eaſe and intereſt of his people could have prevailed 
upon him, rather to ſuffer ſome temporary incon- 
veniences, with the daily proſpect of obtaining a 
ſafe and honourable peace, than precipitately to 
kindle a war in Europe, and plunge the nation into 
ſtill greater and more enormous expences : that 
he was ſorry to find, that the ſtare of affairs 
obliged him to continue the public expences, in 
order to enable him, as events might require, to act 
with vigour, and in concert with his allies; who 
had all of them reſolved to make the ſame prepa- 
rations, and to keep on foot all their extraordinary 
forces ; that he had ſome reaſon to believe, that the 
courts of Vienna and Madrid had been encouraged 
in their dilatory proceedings, by the hopes, which 
were given them from hence, of creating diſcon- 
tents and diviſions among his 2 ; but he was 
perſuaded, that their known affection for him, and 
a juſt regard for their own honour, and for the in- 
tereſt and ſecurity of the nation, would determine 
them effectually to diſcourage the unnatural and 
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pernicious practices of ſome few, who did all in 


their power to diſtreſs their native country, and 
then magnified the very diſtreſſes which themſelves 


The lords unanimouſly agreed to an addrefs ; and 
the party among the commons, who were for pa- 
cific meaſures, extolled the wiſdom and prudence 
of his majeſty in induſtriouſly avoiding all occaſion 
of a war, of which the iſſue was, at the beſt, but 
precarious. 

During theſe tranſactions the Spaniards conti- 
nued their depredations on our ſhips and ſettle- 
ments in America, which greatly exaſperated the 
public in general. But the miniſtfy, who ſeemed 
entirely devoted to peace, urged, that as ſome- 
thing deciſive muſt happen very ſoon, and the na- 
tion had already waited ſo long, it was thought more 
adviſeable to wait a little longer before they ſhould 
reſolve to commence hoſtilities. Taking advan- 
tage of the popular ſentiments, the oppoſition ex- 
poſed and reviled government, who, they ſaid, ſa- 
crificed the honour and intereſt of their country. 

To countera® the deſigns of the oppoſition a mo- 
tion was made in the lower houſe for an addreſs to 
his majeſty, acknowledging his great goodneſs and 
wiſdom, in endeavouring to avoid all difficulties 
and delays, by concerting the moſt expeditious 
methods of bringing the negotiations at Soiſſons to 
a ſpeedy and honourable concluſion : expreſſing 
their grateful ſenſe of his majeſty's watchful care 
for the eaſe and intereſt of his people, in declining 
to plunge the nation into an expenſive war, as long 
as there was any proſpect of obtaining a ſafe and 
honourable peace; and, finally, aſſuring him, that 
the houſe, in an entire confidence of his majeſty's 
tender regard for his own honour, and that of the 
nation, reſted fully ſatisfied, that, as ſoon as neceſ- 
ſity required, he would not fail to take the firſt 
opportunity of doing juſtice to himſelf and the 
nation, and of ſecuring the trade and commerce, 
on a ſolid and ſure footing. 

Irritated at this motion, the members in oppoſi- 
tion retorted on the miniſtry, and endeavoured to 
render their vynoxious to the trading part of the 
kingdom, by moving, that his majeſty ſhould be ad- 
dreſſed not to ſecure, but to reſtore the commerce of 
the kingdom. This cavil was evidently below the 
notice of criticiſm, yet it gave the anti-courtiers an 
excellent handle for declaiming on the depreda- 
tions of the Spaniards, a circumſtance which it 
was entirely out of the power of the miniſtry either 
to excuſe or palliate. 

Sir William Younge, in anſwer to their argu- 
ments, endeavoured to prove, that the diſcrimi- 
nation between reſtoring and ſecuring commerce 
was a diſtinction without a difference; becauſe ſup- 
poſing, which he did not admit, that the Britiſh 
commerce was ruined, it muſt be reſtored before 
it could be ſecured. He ſaid, that whatever was 
juſt in the outcry againſt the Spaniſh depredations, 
was, in a great meaſure owing to the intolerable 
avarice of ſome Engliſh interlopers, who carried 
on an unlawful traffic with the ſubjects of Spain in 
America, to the great injury of the fair Britiſh 
trader, and in defiance of treaties and the law of 
nations. 

The antiminiſterial party was, on this occaſion, 
greatly ſtrengthened by Sir Joſeph Jekyll, maſter 
of the rolls, who had acquired the character of an 
upright judge and an uncorrupt ſenator. But the 
queſtion being at laſt put whether the addreſs 
ſhould ſtand in its original form, it was carried by 


a large majority. 
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the court of Spain, for the reſtitution of Gibral. 


motion, and through their influence put a nega- 
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of the ſaid ſhips had been barbarouſly =_ 
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A motion being made for continuing the f. 
number of land forces which had been allowed ge 
preceding year, it occaſioned a warm gig, wy 
The principal ſpeakers in oppoſition endeavour 
to prove, from hiſtory and experience, the dan * 

into which a ſtanding army brought the cong; 
tion. It was alledged, that the court of View: 
having readily agreed to the preliminaries fa. 
pacification, there ought to be a reduction of th 
augmentation of the army, which the differenc f 
lately ſubſiſting between the houſe of Auſtria ind 
the crown of Great Britain had occaſioned 1 
was obſerved, in reply, that, as no definitive reſ 
lution had been taken by the courts of Viennawy 
Madrid, a reduction of the national troops, dur. 
ing ſuch a ſtate of indeciſion, would only encoy 
rage the Imperialiſts and Spaniards to inſiſt upon 
higher terms, and make the latter, in particular 
more inſolent and outrageous in the American ſem 
The queſtion was then put for continuing the army 
upon the ſame footing, and carried by a great ns, 
Jority, 

In the mean time the upper houſe, having taken 
into confideration the poſitive demand made b 


for 2 
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tar, founded on a letter written by the late king 
to his Catholic majeſty, a copy of which was laid 
before the houſe, they moved to reſolve, © that 
effectual care ſhould be taken in the treaty now de- 
pending, that the king of Spain do renounce all 
claim and pretenſions to Gibraltar and the iſland 
of Minorca in the plaineſt and ſtrongeſt manner,” 

Though the court party ſtrenuouſly oppoſed the 


tive on it, they thought it imprudent to paſs by a 
matter of ſuch importance. The commons were 
invited to a free conference on the ſubje& in the 
painted chamber, and, in conſequence of an ad- 
dreſs to the king from both houſes, his majeſty was 
pleaſed to promiſe them, © that he would take care 
to ſecure his undoubted right to Gibraltar and the 
iſland of Minorca.” | 

The Spaniards having, about this time, ſeized 
ſome of our ſhips <ngaged in a lawful trade, the 
indignation of the public could not be any longer 
reſtrained. Petitions were preſented to the houle 
of commons by the merchants of London, Liver- 
pool, and Briſtol, complaining of the interrup- 
tion they had ſuffered in their trade for ſeveral 
years, by the depredations of the Spaniards in-the 
Weſt-Indies, | 

When the proper informations were obtained, 
the houſe enquired into particulars, examined cr 
dencg, and drew up an addreſs to his majeſty, de- 
firing he would be graciouſly pleaſed to uſe his u- 
moſt endeavours for preventing ſuch depredations 
for procuring juſt and reaſonable ſatisfaction, and 
for ſecuring to his ſubjects the free exerciſe of com 
merce and navigation to and from the Britiſh colo- 
nies in America. His majeſty aſſured them, thi 
nothing ſhould be wanting on his part to anſatt 
the deſires and expectations of his people. 

When the commons had proceeded farther 
their enquiry,” and the wg hoe had preſent 
freſh petitions to them, they agreed to the follov- 
ing reſolutions ; that ſeveral ſhips, merchandis 
and effects, belonging to the merchants of thi 
kingdom trading to Spain, Portugal, and [tal 
had been taken by the Spaniards, in manifeſt vo. 
lation of the treaties ſubſiſting between the 
crowns, for which no reſtitution had, as yet, * 
made; and that the maſters and crews of | 
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. wage treated: that, in order to take the ne- 
40 Oey Mp of the intereſts and 5 of his 
iſpute. : his allies, who 


majeſty's ſubjects, and thoſe o 


YOured were deeply concerned in the cargoes and effects 
angerg belonging to the flota and galleons ; and to the end 
tity, that the faid treaſure ſhould not be employed in 
jenna, carrying on and ſupporting dangerous meaſures 
for 3 and engagements againſt his majeſty and his allies, | 
of the the orders and inſtructions given to vice admiral 
*rences Hoſier, to block up the flota and galleons, and to | 


ria and endeavour to ſecure and detain them, without em- 


ed. It bezzlement, until juſtice and ſatisfaction ſhould be 
e reſo- given to his majeſty and his allies, were juſt, pru- 
ana and dent and neceſſary, tending very much to prevent 
$, dur- an open füpture, and to preſerve the peace and 


encou. 
t Upon 
ticular, 
an ſeas, 
ne army 
eat ma- 


tfanquillity of Europe. Theſe reſolutions were 
communicated in an addreſs to his majeſty, who 
was again requeſted to uſe his endeavours to pro- 
cure latisfaction to the unhappy ſufferers; and he 
again promiſed that no endeavours ſhould be want- 
ing on his part to effect their wiſhes. : 

The keepers of priſons, and their myrmidons, 
having committed the molt cruel acts of barbarity 
and oppreſſion upon the unfortunate perſons under 
their cubody, a member of the houſe of commons 


1 taken 
ade by 
Gibral- 


ate king moved for an examination into the ſtate of the 
was laid zols of this kingdom. 

, © that The firſt viſit was to the. fleet priſon, whither 
now de- 


they went in a body, and found Sir William Rich, 
baronet, loaded with irons, by order of Bam- 
bridge -the warden, to whom he had given ſome 
ſlight cauſe of offence. TY.ey made a diſcovery of 
many inhuman barbarities committed by that ruf- 
fan, and detected the moſt iniquitous ſcenes of 
extortion, villainy, and freud of every kind. 


unce all 
he iſland 
nanner.“ 
oſed the 
a nega- 


paſs by a 


ons were The houſe reſolved, upon a report of the com- 
t in the mittee, that Thomas Bambridge, acting warden 
f an ad- of the fleet, had wilfully permitted ſeveral priſoners 
jeſty was to eſcape; had been guilty of the moſt notorious 


take care 


14 brezches of truſt, great extortions, and the higheſt 
and the 


crimes and miſdemeanours in the execution of his 
office: that he had arbitrarily and unlawfully 


e, ſeized loaded with irons, and put into dungeons, priſoners 
rade, the for debr, under his charge, treating them in the 
4 1 moſt barbarous and cruel manner, in high viola- 
the hou 


tion of the laws of the kingdom. 


n, Livet- A reſolution of the like kind was paſſed againſt 
_— ſeveral others, who had been their accomplices in 
of * theſe barbarities. The houſe preſented an ad- 
rds in 


dreſs to the king, deſiring he would order his at- 
torney- general to proſecute theſe delinquents, who 
vere committed to Newgate. A bill was prepared 
for diſabling Bambridge to execute the office of 


obtained, 
nined evi 


yelty, 1. warden ; another for the better regulating the 

aſe his ut Fleet priſon, and for more effectually preventing 

_— and puniſhing arbitrary and illegal practices of the 
10N, 


varden of the ſaid priſon, 


or A grant of one hundred and fifteen thouſand 
itiſh * f pounds being wanted to make good the deficiency 
hem, = in the civil liſt, it met with a warm oppolition in- 
to an both houſes, It was alledged, “that, inſtead of 
e. We” {deficiency in the civil liſt revenues, there was a 
1 conſiderable ſurplus; that this new grant was a 
| f 5 new burden on the people; that by this precedent 
the _ "ot on'y real deficiencies, but alſo ſupplies were 
rchan * io be given for arrears ſtanding out at the end of 
”— i "Very year; that the revenues of the civil liſt were 
_ * = e in their own nature, and even where 
ag * mere was no deficiency in the produce, there 
en t "had might be arrears in the receipt: theſe might eaſily 
8 Wh 4 eed by the management of deſigning mi- 
0 ues, by private directions to receivers, and by 
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artful methods of ſtating accounts.” But theſe ar- 


vero were totally rejected, and the grant was 
ully confirmed. 


The papers relating to the Spaniſh depredations 


being under the examination of the lords, many 
ſevere reflections were thrown out againſt the con- 
duct of the miniſtry, and a motion was made to 
reſolve, that the expence of the ſquadron ſent to 
the Weſt-Indies, under the command of vice ad- 
miral Hoſier, having been borne by this nation 
alone, though deſigned to prevent the Spaniards 
from ſeizing the effects belonging to his majeſty's 
allies; as well as his ſubjects, which were on board 
of the flota and galleons, and from applying the 
treaſure to diſturb the peace, and invade the liber- 
ties of Europe, had been an unreaſonable burden 
on this kingdom. This motion, after conſiderable 
debates, was likewiſe rejected, and a proteſt was 


entered by ſome of the peers. 


The very tedious and complicated buſineſs of 
this ſeſſion being at length concluded, his majeſty, 
on the 14th of May, went to the houſe of peers, 
when, after a ſhort ſpeech, in which he ſignified 
his intention of viſiting his German dominions, 
he ordered the chancellor to prorogue the parlia- 
ment. 

The queen being appointed regent, his majeſty 
ſet out for Hanover on the twentieth day of the 
ſame month, in order to remove a light miſun- 
derſtanding, which had happened between that 
electorate and the court of Berlin. Some Hano- 
verian ſubjects had been preſſed or decoyed into the 
ſervice of Pruſſia, and the regency of Hanover 
had ſeized ſome Pruſſian officers in return. 

The negotiations at Soiſſons were ſcemingly all 
this time at a ſtand, till at length it was agreed to 
open conferences at Seville between the | lenipo- 
tentiaries of England, France, and Spain; and a 
treaty was concluded on the ninth day of Novem- 
ber, importing, © that all former treaties and con- 
ventions between the crowns of Great Britain and 
Spain, ſhould be as amply confirmed as if they had 
been expreſsly repeated : that their Britannic and 
Catholic majeſties ſhould guaranty to each other 
their reſpective dominions ; and, in caſe of either 
of them being attacked, the other ſhould furniſh to 
the party ſo invaded a body of twelve thouſand 
men; that all ſuch engagements contracted by his 
Britannic rpajeſty, in conſequence of the treaty of 
Vienna, as were inconſiſtent with the treaties ſub- 
ſiſting between the crowns of England and Spain, 
antecedent to the year 1725, ſhould be rendered 
void and invalid: that the commerce of the Eng- 
liſh and French nations, both in Europe and the 
Indies, ſhould be reſtored to its former footing, 
and orders ſhould be inſtantly diſpatched on all 
ſides for that purpoſe; that his Catholic majeſty 
ſhould make reparation for all the damages that 
had been done by his ſubjects to thoſe of the other 
two parties; that commiſſaries ſhould be nomi- 
nated with ſufficient powers on the part of their 
Britannic and Catholic majeſties, who ſhould aſ- 
ſemble at the court of Spain, within the ſpace of 
four months after the exchange of the ratifica- 
tions, or ſooner, if poſſible, to examine and de- 
cide whatever concerned the ſhips and effects taken 
on either ſide; that the ſaid commiſſaries ſhould 
likewiſe examine and decide, according to the 
treaties, the reſpective pretenſions, which related 
to the abuſes that were ſuppoſed to have been com- 
mitted in commerce, as well in the Indies as in 
Europe, and all other reſpective pretenſions in 

America, 
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America, founded on treaties, whether with re- 
ſpect to the limits, or otherwiſe ; that the ſaid 
commiſſaries ſhould likewiſe diſcuſs and decide 
the pretenſions, which his Catholic majeſty might 
have, by the treaty of 1721, to the reſtitution of 
the ſhips taken by the Engliſh fleet in 1718 : that 
the ſaid commiſſaries, after having examined, diſ- 
cuſſed, and decided the above mentioned claims 
and pretenſions, ſhould make a report of their 
proceedings to their Britannic and Catholic ma- 
jeſties, who, by the preſent treaty, promiſed, that, 
within the ſpace of ſix months after making the {aid 
report, they would cauſe to be executed, punctu- 
ally and exactly, what ſhould have been ſo de- 
cided by the ſaid commiſſaries ; that ſix thouſand 


loſs of time, be ſent to garriſon Leghorn, Porto- 
Ferraro, Parma, and Placentia; which troops 
ſhould ſerve for the better ſecuring and preſerving 
the ſucceſſion of the ſtates, in favour of the infant 
Don Carlos, and ſhould be ready to withſtand any 
enterprize or oppoſition that might be formed to 
the prejudice of what had been regulated touching 
the ſucceſſion: that the contracting powers ſhould 
take the ſofteſt and moſt effectual means of per- 
ſuading the dukes of Tuſcany and Parma to admit 
theſe garriſons upon their promiſing to take an 
oath to be faithful to the reigning powers in every 
thing that ſhould not be contrary to the right of 
ſucceſſion, reſerved to the infant Don Carlos; and 
upon their engaging not to meddle, directly or in- 
directly, in the government of the places where 
they ſhould be garriſoned, and to pay to the dukes 
of Tuſcany and Parma all che honours that are due 
to ſovereigns in their awn dominions ; that his Ca- 
tholic majeſly ſhould withdraw his troops from the 
ſaid garriſons, as ſoon as the ſucceſſion of thoſe 
territories ſhould be quietly ſettled in the perſon of 
Don Caalos: that the contracting powers ſhould 
become guarantees to Don Carlos 157 the quiet poſ- 
ſeſſion and enjoyment of the ſaid ſtates of Tuſcany, 
Parma, and Placentia, after he had once obtained 
them: that the kings of Great Britain and France 
ſhould ratify and gvaranty all the particular regula- 
tions that ſhould be concerted between his Catholic 


majeſty and the two dukes of Tuſcany and Parma, | 
relating to the ſaid garriſons ; and that the States- 


gencral of the United Provinces ſhould be invited 
to accede to the treaty, the ratifications of which 
ſhould not exceed fix months.” 

This is the ſubſtance of the famous treaty of 
Seville, which, aided by other events that ſoon af- 
ter happened, produced fuch a conſiderable change 
in the ſtate of affairs in Europe. 

A. D. 1730. On the ad of January his ma- 
jeſty, who had returned to England in the month of 
September, opened the ſeſſion of parliament with 
a ſpeech, in which he acquainted them that he had 
concluded an abſolute peace with Spain, and there- 
by prevented the miſeries and calamities inſepara- 
ble from war. He aſſured them, that the peace 
was agreeable to the purport and intention of for- 
mer treaties, and calculated to render eſſectual the 
ſtipulations of the quadruple alliance: that ſuf- 
ficient proviſion had been made for the indemni- 
fication and future ſecurity of the trading intereſt ; 
and that he had given orders for making an imme- 
diate reduction both of his land and ſea forces. 
He then concluded with recommending to their 
conſideration the ſtate of the public credit, and 


the hardſhips ot the manufacturing and labouring | 


OO. 
Both houſes having, after violent and unintereſt- 
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of his Catholic majeſty's troops ſhould, without 
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ing debates, voted and preſented add;em.. 
thenks and en teen to his ge 0 
lords took the treaty of peace into confiderat; | 
and very ſevere animadverſions were paſſeq 3 
it. It was obſerved, by thoſe in oppoſition, « th 
the ſubjects of Great Britain were liable to 4 4 
inconveniences by being obliged to make Proof & 
their loſſes at the court of Spain; that they thou ' 
it very extraordinary Great Britain' ſhould cots 
be made between the king of Spain and the Firs 
of Parma and Tuſcany concerning the Furiſon 
once eſtabliſhed in their countries: that the rreuy 
of Seville, fo far from confirming other treatic 
was contradictory to the quadruple alliance, — 
ticularly in the introducing Spaniſh troops into 
Tuſcany and Parma in the room of neutral forces, 
ſtipulated by the former alliance.” 
On the other hand the miniſterial party inſiſted 
that there neither was nor could be any eſſential 
difference, if the emperor was ſincerely and ho. 
neſtly reſolved to fulfil the terms of the quadruple 
alliance, with regard to the eventual ſucceſſion of 
the dutchies of Tuſcany, Parma, and Placentia; 
that introducing Spaniſh inſtead of neutral troops 
into the garriſons of thoſe dominions could make 
no material difference, eſpecially as the treaty had, 
in the ſtrongeſt manner, ſtipulated the recallir 
thoſe troops as ſoon as the ſucceſſion to the dut- 
chies, which was a main object of the quadiuple 
alliance, ſhould be ſecurecl : and finally, that though 
there was an immaterial difference, which might 
give umbrage to the court of Vienna, between the 
treaty in ere and the quadruple alliance, 
yet the preſervation of the tranquillity of Europe, 
and the obtaining ſatisfaction and ſecurity to our 
commerce, were conſiderations far more vorthy 
notice, than what the emperor's pride or ambition 
might induce him to ſay or do on the ſubject. 
The oppoſition undertook to prove, “ that the 
introduction of Spaniſh troops would be really 
prejudicial to the empire, even according to the 
methods of reaſoning adopted by the advocates fos 
this meaſure, they having plainly intimated thatthe 


deſign of the treaty of Seville was to reſtrain the 


* 


9 


emperor's power in Italy; and confequently it was 
his intereſt to defeat that deſign, however it might 
be the intereſt of others to pur it m execution; 
and added, that his Imperial majeſty appeared to 
diſapprove of the meaſure by peremptorily refuſing 
to conſent to it.“ | 

They alſo mentioned the miniſtry's having 
omitted to oblige the crown of Spain to make a 
formal renunciation of all claim to Gibraltar and 
Minorca. | 

Every argument was adduced by the lords of 
the ſide of adminiſtration to confute thoſe of the 
opponents, till at length, after much altercation, 
lord Bathurſt moved, “ that in the agreement e 
the treaty of Seville, to effectuate the introduction 
of Spaniſh troops into Tuſcany and Parma, Was 


a manifeſt violation of the fifth article of the qua- 


druple alliance, tending to involve the nation in? 
dangerous and expenſive war, and to deltroy the 
balance of power in Europe.” This motion VP 
re jected by a majority of eighty-ſix againſt thi” 
one. 

The ſecond motion of the oppoſition was, © that 
Great-Britain's right of ſovereignty, dominion, 4 a 
ſeſſion, and claim to Gibraltar and the iſland 0 
Minorca, was not aſcertained, ſo as to ee 
the claims and pretenſions which the Span ard: 
ſet up, and which had been followed by an 75 ; 
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the treaty of Seville, for repairing the loſſes of 


the Britiſh merchants, were inſufficient and preca- 


rious; but this alſo: was rejected by a majority. 
The lords in favour of the miniſtry then pro- 
ſed, © that the treaty of peace; union, and 
F:.ndſhip, concluded at Seville, did contain all 
neceſſary flipulations for maintaining and ſecuring 
the honour, dignity; rights and poſſeſſions of 


the crown; and that all due care was taken there- 


jn for the ſupport of the trade of the kingdom, 
and for _— the loſſes ſuſtained by the Britiſh 
merchants. ter long debates the queſtion be- 
ing put, it was reſolved in the affirmative, upon 
which ſeveral lords entered their proteſts. 

In the acceſſion of the States general to the 
treaty, they were to furniſh only four thouſand 
fot and one thouſand horſe, and in caſe they 
ſhould be attacked on account of their preſent ac- 
cefſion, the other acceding powers were to lend 
them their aſſiſtance. 

In the mean time his Imperial majeſty was not ſo 
paſſive as the Britiſh miniſter and his friends had 
repreſented him. So far from looking upon the 
introduction of - Spaniſh garriſons into Tuſcany 
and Parma as a trifling variation from the qua- 
druple alliance, he repreſented both the matter and 
the manner of it in the ſtrongeſt terms as an in- 
fraction of treaties, derogatory to his honour and 
dangerous to his intereſts, as well as the rights of 
the empire. Neither did he ſeem to expreſs his re- 
ſentment by words only, for he made actual prepa- 
rations for ſending a number of forces into Italy, 
with orders to oppoſe the execution of the treaty of 
Seville ; but being in want of money, he ſet a ne- 
gotiation on foot in England to raiſe a loan of four 
hundred thouſand pounds. 

- Theſe proceedings greatly alarmed the miniſtry, 
who began to conſider the probable conſequences 
of this loan; they imagined that the money was to 
be employed either againſt the tranquillity of Eng- 
land, or, at leaſt, in a war, which muſt certainly 
affect his majeſty's electoral dominions. In order 
to prevent theſe dangerous conſequences, a bill 
was brought into the houſe of commons, to pre- 
vent any ſubjects of Great-Britain from advancing 
any ſums of money to foreign princes or ſtates, 
without having obtained licence from his majeſty, 
under his privy ſeal, or ſome greater authority. 
This, however, was not to extend to prohibit any 
ſubſcription to the public funds or trading com- 
panies of foreign kingdoms. | 

This bill was violently oppoſed on the ſecond 
reading, Mr. Daniel Pulteney, who, in foreign af- 
fairs, was conſidered as the oracle of the party, 
ſpoke againſt it with great vehemence. He ſaid, 
* that it would make Holland the market of Eu- 
rope, and the mart of money to the nations of the 
continent : that the article of lending money was 
lo advantageous, that the Dutch, when themlelves 
nere engaged in war with the Spaniards, who treated 
them as rebels, lent money, arms and ammunition 
0 the enemy: that the bill would diſable the Bri- 
lh merchants from lending money to his Portu- 
gueſe majeſty; a reſtriction that might be attend- 


at the act, in any event, arined the miniſtry with 
%0 great and extenſive a power; and that the li- 


or fort 
lſter,” 


but the moſt weighty argument againſt this bill 
No. 44. | 


thouſand pounds a year, to the mi- 


” 
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ed with very bad conſequences to the nation: 


cenſing buſineſs might produce twenty, thirty, 
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iege, fince the ceflion of thaſe valuable places by 
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was; that while it reſtrained the merchants from aſ- 
liſting the princes and powers of Europe, it per- 
mitted the ſtock jobbers to trade in their funds 
without interruption. Mr. Pulteney, laying hold 
of this circumſtance, ſaid, that he well knew. for 
whoſe benefit this compliance was intended; but 
jobbing abroad in the ſtocks of foreign nations 
was what the government ſhould leaſt encourage, 
and what they ought principally to prohibit ; for 
the nation had ſuffered ſeverely by thoſe means al- 
ready; nor had the miniſtry ever given them any 
reliet or aſſiſtance ; that the Engliſh had been egre- 
giouſly deceived by the French in the affair of the 
Miſſiſſippi, by receiving paper inſtead of ſpecie: 
and the miniſtry had been inexcuſably negligent in 
that particular; for they had never even endea- 
voured to procure redreſs to the ſufferers. 

In anſwer to theſe objections it was obſerved, 
* that if the emperor could have borrowed money 
in Holland at three per cent. he never would have 
applied for it in England where he muſt pay four; 
that if the Dutch, when at war with the Spaniards, 
had actually furniſhed them with money, arms, and 
ammunition, it was a very bad and a very impoli- 
tic meaſure, and could not fail of incurring the 
cenſure of all Europe; that as to his Portugueſe 
majeſty, it was ſtill in the power of the crown to 
enable any ſubject to lend money to a friend; 
nor could the licenſing trade poſſibly be attended 
with ſuch exorbitant profits as had been inſinuated. 
The chief defect in the bill, and that of which the 
miniſtry were moſt apprehenſive, was, that it al- 
lowed of any dealings in the funds of foreign na- 
tions; becauſe, while ſuch dealings were ſuffered, 
it would be eaſy for any Engliſhman, inclined to 
lend his money to the emperor, to elude the force 
of the act. The oppoſers of the bill, however, 
did not puſk their objection ſo far as it might have 
been carried ; fearful, perhaps, leſt it ſhould de- 
{troy their popularity. 

The neceſſity of the meaſure at that particular 
time was, therefore, the argument that Sir Robert 
Walpole conſtantly uſed in his ſpeeches in ſupport 
of 'this bill. An ey 966% being propoſed, by 
which the prohibition ſhould be reſtricted to the 
emperor ſolely, without extending to other pow- 
ers, Sir Robert ſaid, that the circumſtance of any 
prince, ſtate, or potentate, being equally intended 
with the emperor, was no objection to the bill in 
queſtion : that the deſign of it, indeed, was to 
prevent a war with that prince; but to name him in 
the preſent caſe, diſtinctly from others, would 
amount to a full declaration of war; and, be- 
ſides, one prince might borrow money for ano- 
ther, and elude the ſpirit of the law: that, with 
regard to the king of Portugal, or any other 
prince in alliance with Great Britain, his majeſty 
would readily grant his permiſſion for loans to his 
faithful allies : that after all, the law would rorbe 
put in execution, but in caſe of apparent neceſ- 
ſity: if the emperor gave his majeſty reaſon to 
oppoſe his intentions, 1t might produce a future 
proclamation: this, however, was eventual: it 
might or it might not happen; and, if ever it 
ſhould happen, no fſubje& of Great Britain, no 
Britiſh merchants abroad, could offend through 
ignorance of ſuch a proclamation : the bill was 


drawn with a blank, to be filled with a proper li- 
mitation of time, before the law ſhould take place; 
and that limitation might be ſo large and extenſive, 
that merchants abroad might be fully informed of 
the terms, which the law had preſcribed. He added, 

6 B thar, 


that, for his owit part, he was not ſo converfant in 


the law as ſome other gentlemen, who could juſtly 


ſopport the bill in its proviſion for a proper diſco- 


very of evidence by precedents; he wasa ſtranger, 


to that particular; he himfelf remembered the act 


to prevent the ſubjefts of Great Britain from tra- 


ding in the Oftend company: that there the fame | 


method of difcovery was provided ; and ſhould not 
the public detect ſuch a criminal commerce with a 

owerful and national enemy, when they were al- 
owed to do ſo againſt a little interloping company? 
that the bill was far from ſetting up a court of in- 
quiſition, or laying other hardſhips or ſeverities 
upon any man ; it was only to prevent the fraudu- 
lent conducting of concealed tranſactions : it in- 
volved the party in no other penalty than one, 
which he could not tcurs but through conſcious 
guilt; and at the ſame time, one which he might 
eaſily avoid, by purging himſelf of the crime: 
that this penalty, beſides, was ſtil] to be limited 
by the authority of the houſe, and had no other 
end than to be fuch a tax upon loans as might make 
it unprofitable to advance them for the higheſt pre- 


miums or intereſt ; that the proclamation provided . 


in the bill was the ſame as by law had been uſual in 
the cafe of quarantine, in apprehenſions of a peſ- 
tilence, and as a prevention of any contagious 
liftempers ; that, it was a reafonable remedy on all 
U 

och not be employed, except the grievances 
that were dreaded rendered it neceffary. 

Mr. Plumnier, a candid, diſpaſſionate, and dif- 
intereſted ſpeaker, declared, that he was far from 
diſapproving of the bill: he only thought it gave 
too much power to the miniſtry, and that it ought 
not to be carried into execution by a proclamation, 
a method which had an arbitrary look, and had, 
during the reign of the Stuarts, given great diſſa- 
tisfaction. 

Mr Pelham, the ſecretary at war, replied to 
this, that the friends to the bill had no intention 
to make the miniſtry judges in matters that could 
be decided by the houſe: that it was in tenderneſs 
to the people, that a proclamation was propoſed, 
as being a more expeditious method, than any 


other, to put them upon their guard: that it was 


to be hoped the affair might yet be adjuſted with- 
out a proclamation ; and if the houſe, inſtead of 
making it eventual, would conſent to pals it im- 
mediately, that method ſhould meet with no op- 
pofition from him. 

Mr. John Barnard pofitively declared, “ that he 
would never conſent to a bill, which he deemed a 


violation of our fundamental laws, and a grievous | 


hardſhip on individuals.” 

At length, after a molt obitinate ſtruggle be- 
tween the contending parties, this bill, which was 
fupported by the whole weight of miniſterial in- 
fluence, not only paſſed throngh the houſe, but 
was afterwards enacted into a law. 

Having examined the eſtimates for the enfuing 
year, the commons voted ſeventeen thouſand ſeven 
hundred and nine men for the land ſervice. They 
continued the ſubſidies to the landgrave of Heſſe- 
Caſſel, and the duke of Brunſwic Woltenbuttle ; 


and granted two millions, two hundred and eighty | 
thoufand pounds, to defray theſe and other ex- | 
| the laſt century, the. crown itſelf would be el 


ences. 
Theſe meafures were ſtrongly oppofed by the an- 


ti-miniſteria} party who made ſeveral motions which 

they were certain, if agreed to, would render the 

miniſter uneaſy, and, it rejected, would make him 

unpopular, The two following were the princi- 
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pal: firſt, © that an addreſs be delivered to þ\ 
majeſty, humbly to repreſent, that that houſe hog 
ing, in conſideration of the ſtare of public affati 
voted ſuch a number of land forees for the cum, 
ſervice of the year, aſſured themſelves, that 10 
majeſty, from his juſt regard to the conſtitution of 
the kingdom, as well as his earneſt deſire to ex 
his people of every charge not abſolnte1y _—_ 
fary, would take the firſt opportunity to make 
farther reduction of thoſe forces, if the ſtate of f 
fairs would admit, before the concluſion of this or 
the beginning of next ſeſſion of parliament, Thi, 
motion was rejected by the houſe of commons 
without a diviſion. | 

The ſecond motion was to bring in a bill fox 
making more effectual the laws in being for difqua- 
lifying perſons from being choſen members of per- 
Itament, who had any penſion during pleaſure, or 
for any number of years, or any office, held in 
truſt for them, from the crown, and as a wiſe and 
neceſſary precaution it was propoſed, that eye 
member of the houſe ſhould take the following 
oath : 

& do ſolemnly and ſincerely ſwear, that I hays 
not, directly, or indirectly, any penſion du- 
ring pleaſure, or for any number of years, or 
any office either in whole or in part, from the 
crown, held for me, or for my benefit, by any 
perſon whatever : and I do ſolemnly and ſincerely 
promite and ſwear, that I will not receive, ac- 
cept, or take, directly or indirectly, during the 
time of my being a member of this preſent par- 
hament, any penfion during pleaſure, or for any 
number of years, or any gratuity or reward 
whatſoever, or any office from the crown, to 
be held for me, or for my benefit, in whole or 
in part, by any perſon whatſoever, without ſig- 
nifying the ſame to this houſe, within fourteen 
days after I have received or accepted the ſame, 
if the parliament be then ſitting, or within four- 
teen days after the next meeting of parliament,” 
The violation of this oath was to be deemed and 
puniſhed as wilful and corrupt perjury ; and the 
feats of all members refuſing to take it were to be 
vacated, as if they had been actually dead. A pe- 
nalty of thirty pounds was inflicted upon every 
member, for every day he ſhould fit in the houle, 
without taking the oath, beſides an incapacity ever 
after to enjoy any place of profit or truſt under 
the king or his fucceſſors, or to fit in parliament, 
or ſerve the crown in any way whatever. 

Theſe were the contents of this bill, which has 
{ince been ſo often renewed, but never enacted into 
a law. 

The oppoſers of the bill urged, that even fup- 
poſing the commons to be in good earneſt to expe 
the member, who thus declared he held a place of 
a penſion in defiance of this act, yet {til}, this would 
be highly unconſtitutional and indecent, becauſe 
it implied a power to be lodged in one houſe of pa 
liament, to condemn the juſt and unqueſtionable 
prerogative of the crown, in making a gift which 
it had a power to make. This mult be attended, 
ſaid they, with moſt unconſtitutional conſequent 
a5 the houſe of commons would then take upon then 
ſelves to fit as an inquiſition upon the proceedings 
and prerogative of the crown ; by which, as f 


cc 


dangered. 1 
But theſe, it was obſerved, were net all the k 

effects of this bill. The member was obliged 2 
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* ja trut, from the crown. The word indirect- 


i might make a member liable to the penalties of 


he bill, if the crown ſhould think proper to ex- 
tend its favour to any of his family or relations. 

ſt was further urged, that the exerciſe of any 

art of the prerogative, even the molt ſalutary and 
neceſſary, ſuch as granting pardon for offences; 
the remitting fines and forfeitures ; the granting 

rents, and the like, ſome time or other might be 
conſtrued into an indirect influence. The crown 
had ſufficient powers which it could avow, and 
which were in na degree affected by the bill, to 
create as much influence in the houſe of commons, 
sa miniſter might have occaſion to employ ; and, 
anleſs all great offices and places, as well as penſi- 
ons, became diſqualifications, the end propoled by 
the bill would never be effected. 

Notwithſtanding the ſlrength of theſe arguments 
they were wholly diſregarded. The cry of cor- 
ruption was become ſo general, that many, who 
in their hearts diſapproved of this bill, were yet 
induced to vote for its paſſing ; a conceſſion which 
they thought they might make with the greater 
ſafety, as they had no doubt but that the houſe of 
peers would reject it, 

The queſtion was carried in favour of the bill 
by a great majority, notwithſtanding which, after 
many debates, it was thrown out by the houſe of 
lords, and in conſequence of this proceeding, a 
proteſt was entered by twenty ſix peers. 


Several acts in favour of the ſubject were paſſed 


this ſeſſion, among which were the following: an 
act for appropriating one million of the ſurplus 
ariſiaz fron the ſinking fund, towards the diſ- 
charge of the national debt. An act for abol- 
ihing the duties upon ſalt. A third for the bet- 
ter regulation of juries, and a fourth for explain- 
ing and amending an att, entitled, © An act for 
the relief of debtors with reſpect to the impriſpn- 
ment of their perſons.” An act was alſo made, 
allowing the inhabitants of the colony of Carolina 
to export rice directly to any part of Europe ſouth- 
ward of Cape Finelterre, provided the trade was 
carried on in Britiſh bottoms; and they per- 
mitted falt from Europe to be imported into the 
colony of New York. 

On the fifteenth of May, his majeſty went to the 
houſe, and put an end to the ſeſſion with a ſpeech, 
which he concluded in the following words : My 
* lords and gentlemen, I am very glad, that, for 
* the general ſatisfaction, you entered into a par- 
* ticular conſideration of the ſtate of the nation; 
and it is a great happineſs to ſee, after ſo many 
* unjuſt and unreaſonable clamours, raiſed with 
* all poſſible art, induſtry and malice, that, upon 
* mature deliberation, and the moſt ſolemn de- 
© bates, you were ſo far from finding any thing 
* worthy of blame or cenſure, that all matters 
© that came under your cognizance met with your 
n approbation. This muſt inſpire all mankind 
5 with a juſt deteſtation of thoſe incendiaries, who, 
rom a ſpirit of envy and diſcontent, continual 
f abour, by ſcandalous libels, to alienate the of 
" {eftions of my people, and to fill their minds 
: with groundleſs jealouſies and unjuſt complaints, 
in diſhonout of me and my government, and in 
i defiance of the ſenſe of both houſes of parlia- 
„ ment. But I entirely rely on your prudence 
. and concern for the peace and happineſs of your 
„ ©ountry, to diſcountenance all ſuch ſeditious 
„ Practices, and to make my people ſenſible, 

that theſe wicked proceedings have no other 


cc 
ew and end than to create confuſion and 


| 
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<«« diftraftion among us.” The parliament was 
then prorogued to the 3 day of July. 

The people of Ireland were ſtill under the go- 
vernment of their lord lieutenant, lord Carteret, 
Their parliament aſſembling in the month of Sep- 
tember, they employed themfelves with unwearied 
diligence in promoting the intereſt and welfare of 


| their ny: They eſtabliſhed funds, for the diſ- 
1 


charge of their national debt, and for defraying the 
expences of government; they enacted wholeſome 
laws for the encouragement of trade and agricul- 
ture; and regulated their Civil ceconomy in the 
moſt effectual manner. 3 

Notwithſtanding the popular clamour, and the 
torrent of perſonal invective poured forth againſt 
the miniſter, ſuch was his influence and power, as 
not only to ſtem the tide of oppoſition, the moſt 
powerful ever known in hiſtory, but to carry all 
meaſures he propoſed through means of the ſuc- 
ceſſion of his friends to every vacant office of go- 
vernment. His brother, Horatio Walpole, was 
made cofferer of the houſhold, in the room of the 
late earl of Clinton: Mr. Pelham was appointed 
pay-maſter of the forces in the room of Spencer 
Compton, now lord Wilmington, who was entruſted 
with the cuſtody of. the privy ſeal; the lord Tre- 
vor was preferred to be preſident of the council: 
The earl of Cheſterfield was conſtituted ſteward, 
lord Hervey vice-chamberlain, and Sir Conyers 
D'Arcy comptroller of the houſhold. The duke 
of Dorſet ſucceeded lord Carteret as lord lieute- 
nant of Ireland. The earl of Weltmoreland was 
made firſt commiſſioner of trade and plantations; 
and lord Torrington firſt lord of the admirelty. 

A. D. 1731. On the 21ſt of January the par- 
liament met again, when his majeſty informed 
them, © that the then critical juncture ſeemed, in 
a very particular manner, to deſerve their atten- 
tion; that as the tranſactions then depending in 
the ſeveral courts of Europe were upon the point 
of being determined, the great event of peace or 
war might be much affected by their firſt reſolu— 
tions, which were expected, by different powers, 
with the utmoſt impatience. That the continuance 
of that zeal and vigour with which they had hi- 
therto ſupported him and his engagements mult, 
at this time, be of the greateſt weight and importance 
both with regard to the allies and to thoſe who 
might be diſpoſed before the ſeaſon of action, to 
prevent, by an accommodation, the ſatal conſe- 
quences of a general rupture.” 

As ſoon as the commons were retured fo their 
houſe, a motion was made for a loyal addreſs to 
his majeſty ; but the anti-courtiers inſiſted on re- 
ſtricting it to a ſimple promiſe to aſſiſt him only in 
all ſuch meaſures as ſhonld be abſolutely neceſſary 
for procuring ſatisfaction to his allies, and provi- 
ding for the intereſts of his people. Aſter a very 
obſtinate diſpute the addreſs was voted in its origi- 
nal form, and the peers voted one of a ſimilar na- 
ture, but not without much altercation. 

The Spaniards (till continuing their depredations 
in the Weſt Indies, occaſioned complaints from a 
number of merchants in different yore of the 
kingdom; and their petitions were referred to the 
conſideration of a grand committee. Their com- 
plaints, upon examination, appeared to be juſt. A 
motion was made for an addrels to his majeſty, de- 
firing he would be graciouſly pleaſed to continue 
his endeavours to prevent ſuch depredations for the 
future, and to procure full ſatisfaction for the da- 
mages already ſuſtained ; and to ſecure to the Bri- 
tiſh ſubjects che full and uninterrupted exerciſe of 

their 
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their trade and navigation to and from the Britiſh 
colonies in America. ; 

This motion would not fatisfy the minority. 
They, therefore, propoſed an. amendment, to re- 
preſent, that, notwithſtanding the former applica- 
tions of this houſe to his majeſty, in relation to 
the depredations made by the Spaniards upon the 
effects of his majeſly's trading ſubjects, and his 
endeavours to procure ſatisfaction for the ſame, 
and to prevent the like for the future ; and not- 


withſtanding the treaty of Seville, it appeared to || 


the houſe, that the Spaniards had continued their 
depredations, and treated his majeſty's ſubjects with 
the utmoſt barbarity ; and, therefore, moſt hum- 
bly to beſeech his majeſty, that he would effectu- 
ally prevent the like for the future, by the vigour 
of his proceedings. 

After a great debate, the. amendment was re- 
jected, and the addreſs preſented in its original 
form. Attention was paid this ſeſſion tothe exorbi- 
tant rates exacted by the charitable corporation from 
the induſtrious poor, for the money with which 
they ſupplied them upon goods pledged, &c. This 
affair being referred to a committee, it appeared 
that the corporation had taken ten per cent. under 
pretence of reaſonable coſts and charges, upon 
which a' bill paſſed the houſe for regulating the 
lending of money upon pledges and for prevent- 
ing uſury and extortion. Such were the principal 
tranſactions of this ſeſſion of parliament, which 
was cloſed, in the month of May, by a ſpeech from 
tht throne. 

The depredations of the Spaniards in America, 
and their backwardneſs in executing the treaty of 


Seville, had provoked the Engliſh miniſtry to ſuch | 


a degree, that they made propoſals to the court of 
Vienna for a private negotiation, whic.1 was ſpee- 
dily agreed upon. 

The emperor ſtill exclaimed againſt the treaty of 
Seville, which he inſiſted was an inſult upon him 
as head of the empire. He ſaid, that Don Carlos 
ought to have been eſtabliſhed in Iraly, and the 
ſucceſſion of his dominions ſecured to him, by his 
receiving the inveſtiture of them from the empe- 


ror, and by the conſent of the empire ; both which || 


which were ready when demanded : and he 
alledged, that the acceſſion of Don Carlos to the 
duchies of Tuſcany, Parma, and Placentia, was 
not the ultimate view of the court of Madrid, 
which the event afterwards ſhewed to be true. 
About the ſame time the duke of Parma died. 


In his will he declared that his dutcheſs was three 


months advanced in her pregnancy, for which rea- 
ſon he entreated the powers of Europe to have 
compaſſion upon his people, and defer the execu- 
tion of their projects, until his conſort ſhould be 
delivered. In caſe the child ſhould be ſtill-born, 
prove a female, or, if a male, die after the birth, 
he bequeathed his dominions and eſtates to the 
infant Don Carlos of Spain, and left the govern- 
ment of his dutchy to five regents. : 

A body of Imperial horſe, notwithſtanding this 
will, took inſtant poſſeſſion of Parma and Placen- 
tia, under the command of general Stampa, who 
declared, they ſhould conduct themſelves with all 
poſſible regularity and moderation ; and leave the 
adminiſtration entirely to the regents, whom the 
duke had appointed. They publicly proclaimed 
in the market place, that they took poſſeſſion of 
theſe dutchies for the infant Don Carlos: and that, 
if the ducheſs-dowager ſhould not be delivered of 
a prince, the ſaid infant might receive the inveſti- 


> 
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he withdrew his forces into the Milaneſe; and Don 


with former treaties. 


deſiring him to convoy, together with his own 
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ture from the emperor, whenever he pleaſed 
vided he came without an army. 

In conſequence of theſe ſteps an immediate w.. 
was expected; but the king of Great Britain . 
the ſtates general interpoſed their mediation *. 
fectually with the emperor, that he deſiſſed fn. 
the proſecution of his deſigns: and the ſecret 2 
gotiation between London and Vienna was Ni 
fected into a treaty on the ſixteenth of May, N 

This agreement implied a mutual guarantee of 
the territories belonging to the contracting Powers 
and a general guarantee of the pragmatic fanction 


» Pro« 


, . >) 
in favour of the female heirs of the emperor, Hi, 


Imperial majeſty engaged to recall his forces from 
the duchies of Tuſcany, Parma, and Placentiz 
and to conſent to the introduction of Spaniſh 
troops into thoſe dominions. 

e alſo engaged that the Oftend compar 
ſhould be totally aboliſhed : and that the Engliſh 
with regard to their commerce in the kingdom «f 
Sicily, ſhould be treated on the footing of the moſt 
favoured nation. The ſtates general were included 
as one of the contracting parties in this treaty; hut 
their acceſſion could not be immediately obtained 
as the nature of their government would not admit 
of ſo ſpeedy a reſolution. 

Such was the ſubſtance of the negotiation of Vi. 
enna, which was repreſented by the minority in 
England, as crude, contradictory, and inconſiſtent 


General Stampa, having, in conſequence of x 
declaration made by the reli& of the late duke, 
that ſhe was not pregnant, taken formal poſſeſſion of 
Parma and Placentia, and the treaty of Vienna 
having been acceded to by Spain and the vrex 
duke of Tuſcany, Britain engaged to furniſh an 
armament for conveying Don Carlos to his new 
dominions. Accordingly, Sir Charles Wager 
ſailed with a ſtrong ſquadron from Portſmouth, on 
the twenty-ſixth day of Auguſt; and in Septem- 
ber arrived at Barcelona. His Catholic majeſty, 
however, thought proper to diſcharge Sir Charles, 


admiral, the Spaniſh troops to Italy, which hau "0H 
ing done, our ſquadron returned to England. mon 

Don Carlos paſſed through pait of France, and e 
embarking at Antibes on board the Spaniſh gallies, 
landed at Leghorn in December. The Imperial 
general was no ſooner informed of his arrival, than 


Carlos rook quiet poſſeſſion. 

A. D. 1732. The parliament met on the 13th 
of January, when the king, in his ſpeech, fad, 
that the general tranquillity of Europe was nov 
reſtored and eſtabliſhed, and all his expectations 
on that head fully anſwered : that the ſhare of cit- 
dit and influence which the crown of Great Br: 
tain had in accompliſhing that difficult and diſs 
greeable work, and which redounded ſo much 0 
the honour and intereſt of the nation, as it nent 
univerſally confeſſed abroad, would, he was col 
fident, be agreeable to his people, and acknon- 
ledged with gratitude by his parliament : that 
from the time of concluding the quadruple alli is the 
ance, the ſeveral courts of Europe had been d 
ployed in finding means to execute the meaſures 
which the contracting powers had concerted far 
ſecuring the ſucceſſion of Tuſcany and Parma t 
favour of the infant of Spain; but the various 
jarring and contending intereſts, hard to be rec, 
ciled and united, in effectuating a point © 7 
much importance; the ambitious views and nope 
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(obtaining on every ſide farther advantages; and 
the natural jealouſies and "ſuſpicions ariſing among 
the ſeveral powers concerned ; all theſe oppoſite 
rinciples and purpoſes had kept in ſuſpence and 
"nexecured what the court of Spain had very much 
1 heart, and had occaſioned ſuch troubles and diſ- 
urbances as embarraſſed the affairs of Europe for 
many years, and particularly affected the intereſt 
of this nation: that the preſent happy ſituation o 

fairs would, he promiſed himſelf, inſpire them 

dich ſach temper and unanimity, and ſuch ardent 

ical for che public welfare as became a parlia- 

nent ſenſible of the great bleſſings they enjoyed; 

hat the duty and affection of his ſubjects was all 

4.- return he defired for his paterhal care and con- 

dentia, cern for them: that his government had no ſe- 

paniſh curity but what was equally conducive to the hap- 
cſs and to the welfare of his people; and their 
many happineſs had no foundation but in the defence and 
neliſh, ſupport of his government * Our ſafery,” ſaid 
om of te, © is mutual: our intereſts are inſeparable.” 

e mot addreſſes being preſented to his majeſty by both 
cluded houſes, the commons immediately took the ſupplies 
ty; but into conſideration, when the ſecretary at war moved 
tained, ſor ſeventeen thouland, ſeven hundred men for the 
t admit ſervice of the current year. This motion occa- 
roned warm and very tedious debates. Strong 
and powerful arguments were made uſe of by the 
oppoſition for a reduction of the land forces then 
employed in the ſervice of government; notwith- 
landing which, when the queſtion was put, it was 
carried by a great majority, “ that the ſtanding 
any ſhould be maintained without reduction.“ 

la the laſt ſeſſion ſome complaints had been 
made to the houſe againſt the charitable corpora- 


of Vi- 
Yity in 
nſiſtent 


ce of 4 
e duke, 
eſſion of 
Vienna 
ge great 
niſh an 
his new Their profeſſed intention was to lend money at 
Wager legal intereſt to the poor, upon ſmall pledges; and 
duth, on to perſons of higher rank upon an indubitable ſe- 
Septem- curity of goods 1mpawned. Their capital was at 
majeſty, firſt limited to thirty thouſand pounds, but by li- 
Charles, cences from the crown, they encreaſed it to ſix hun- 
his own dred thouſand b though their charter was 
C 


ich hav- never confirmed by act of parliament. In the 
ind. month of October, George Robinſon, eſquire, | 
nce, and member for Marlow, the caſhiex, and John Thomp- 
ſh gallies, ſon, warehouſe-keeper of the corporation, diſap- 


Imperial 
ival, than 


and Don 


peared in one day. The proprietors, alarmed at 
this incident, held ſeveral general courts, and ap- 
pointed a committee to examine the ſtate of their 
affairs. This committee, after a ſtrict ſcrutiny, re- 
ported, that for a capital of five hundred thouſand 
pounds, no equivalent was found; that the major 
part of their effects were embezzled, and what re- 


the 13h 
ech, ſaid, 


was now 


pectations mainded were not worth thirty thouſand pounds. 
are of clt- Hereupon a petition was preſented to the houſe 
zreat Bl. of commons by the proprietors, ſetting forth, that, 


and diſa- 
ö much 10 
as it Was 
was con- 
4 acknov- 


dy the moſt notorious breach of truſt in ſeveral per- 
ons, to whom they had committed the manage- 
nent of rheir affairs, the corporation had been de- 
auded of the greateſt part of their capital : and 
Mat many of the proprietors were reduced to ab- 
ent: tha lolute beggary; they, therefore, intreated, that 
ruple all- qs they were unable to detect the combinations of 
been ei oſe who had ruined them, or to bring the delin- 
; meaſures 1s to condign puniſhment, without the aid and 
ncerted ſoc Wiſtance of parliament, the houſe would be pleaſed 
Parma i *1quire into the ſtate of the corporation, and the 


tion, which affair now became very ſerious. This 
company was firſt eſtabliſhed in the year 1707. 


ae 


, ſcene of fraud which had been acted by 
obinſon and Thompſon, in concert with ſome of 
the directors, for embezzling the capital, and cheat- 
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ng the proprietors. Some members of parliament 


were deeply concerned in this infamous conſpiracy ; 
and, met with the fate which their villainy deſerved. 
Sir Robert Sutton and Sir Archibald Grant were 
expelled the houſe; as having had a conſiderable 
ſhare in theſe, fraudulent practices; and a bill was 
brought 1n to reſtrain them, together with their ac- 
complices, from leaving the kingdom, or aliena- 
ting their effects. | | 


The committee, in the interim, received a let- 


ter from ſignior John Angelo Belloni, a banker at 
Rome, informing them, that Thompſon was ſe- 
cured in that city with all his papers, and confined 
in the caltle of St. Angelo; and that the papers 


were tranſmitted to his correſpondent at Paris, 
who ſhould deliver them up; on granting to the 
priſoner certain favourable conditions. | 
This letter was conſidered as an artifice to in- 
ſinuate a favourable opinion of the pretender, as 
if be had taken meaſures for ſecuring Thompſon 
from his zeal for juſtice and affection to the Eng- 
liſh nation. The propoſals were therefore rejected 
with diſdain, and both houſes concurred in an 
order, that the letter ſhould be burned by the com- 
mon hangman at the Royal Exchange; and the 
lower houſe reſolved, © that it was an inſolent au- 
dacious libel, attempting, by falſe and inſidious 
inſinuations, to impoſe upon the parliament and 
people of Great Britain; and, by ſpecious pretences, 
and profeſſions of eſteem, affection, and compaſ- 
ſion, to amuſe the unhappy ſufferers of the Chari- 
table Corporation, with vain and deceitful hopes 
of relief; that the ſaid letter was, in itſelf, abſurd 
and contradictory, conceived, at the beginning, in 
terms, and in the ſtile of power and authority, or 
as proceeding from ſome extraordinary intereſt and 
influence, bur concluding in the perſon and cha- 
racter of a private banker at Rome, who agreed 
upon certain conditions in behalf of John Thom- 
ſon to deliver certain books and papers belonging 
to the ſaid Thompſon; that the conditions required 
and demanded in favour of Thompſon ſeemed at 
the ſame time to be vague, evaſive, and uncer- 
tain, tending to procure advantages and indemnity 
to himſelf and his accomplices, without any proſ- 
pect of benefit to the corporation: and that the 
whole tranſaction appeared to be a ſcandalous arti- 
fice, calculated purely to delude the unhappy and 
to diſguiſe and conceal the wicked practices of the 
profeſſed enemies to his majeſty's perſon, crown 
and dignity.” | 
George Robinſon, Eſq; was expelled the houſe 


on account of the part he had acted in the cha- 


ritable caxporation, as he and Thompſon had ne- 
glected to ſurrender themſelves, according to the 
terms of a bill which had paſſed for that purpoſe. 
The parliament having granted the neceſſary ſup- 
plies, his majeſty, on the firſt of June, gave the 
royal aſſent to the bills that were ready, and in- 
formed both houſes that the States- general had ac- 


| ceded to the treaty of Vienna, that he had deter- 


mined to viſit his German dominions, and to leave 
the queen regent in his abſence; after which he 
put an end to the ſeſſion, and in a few days ſer out 
for Hanover. 

His majeſty granted his perpetual charter this 


jou | - 
the vere Nndutt of the managers, and give ſuch relief to 
o be 75 0 Petitioners, as the houſe ſhould think proper. 
point 0 un commons appointed a committee to con- 
and hope duct the enqui d ſt in 
8 of N quiry, who ſoon diſcovered a moſt in 
O. 44. 
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year for eſtabliſhing a ſettlement at Georgia, ſitu- 
ated to the ſouthward of Carolina in Ameiica ; an! 
accordingly Mr. Oglethorpe, the principal perlon 
who ſet this ſcheme on foot, embarked at Gravelend 
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with a number of poor families to plant that co- 
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lony. 

The friendſhip between Great-Britain and Vi- 
enna ſeemed to * ſincere; but that court carried 
its perſecutions againſt its proteſtant ſubjects to 
ſuch a height of cruelty, that the king of Eng- 
land was obliged to interpoſe in their behalf. 
France, by the bigotry of cardinal de Fleury, and 
the blind deference of the ſovereign to that mi- 
niſter, ſtill continued to be diſtracted with reli- 
gious diſſentions, which rendered her unable to 
diſturb the repoſe of her neighbours, at the ſame 
time that they deſtroyed her own internal tran- 
quillity. | 

The diſpute that had long fubfiſted between 
the king of Pruſſia and the young "wang of 
Orange, touching his ſucceſſion to the eſtates pof- 
ſefſed by William III. as head of the houſe of 


Orange, was at laſt adjuſted by a format treaty, 


ſigned at Berlin and Dieren. In the courſe of this 
year the prince royal (now king of Pruſſia) efpouſed 
the princeſs of Bevern; and thus purchaſed his fa- 
ther's favour by a match very diſagreeable to him- 
ſelf. | 

A. D. 1733. His majeſty being returned from 
Hanover, the ſeſſion of parliament was opened on 
the 16th of January by a ſpeech from the throne, 
wherein the king declared, © that the ſituation of 
affairs both at home and abroad rendered it unne- 
ceſſary for him to lay before the two houfes any 
other reaſons for calling them together, than the 
ordinary difpatch of public buſineſs, and his de- 
fire of receiving their advice in ſuch affairs, as 


might require the care and conſideration of parlia- 


ment. In this, as in many ſeſſions paſt, party diſ- 
putes ran very high. When an addrefs of thanks 
was propoſed, importing the entire ſatisfaction of 


the houſe with the then ſituation of affairs, the an- 
ti-miniſterial party oppoſed it, obſerving, that there 


was very little reaſon for the nation to be ſatisfied 
with the prefent poſture of affairs; as it was well 


known that the French were actually employed in 


repairing the fortifications of Dunkirk, in direct 
violation of the moſt ſolemn treaties ; that the Bri- 
tiſh merchants were ſtil} left expofed to the cruel 
and inſolent depredations of the Spantards ; that 
the commerce of England daily decreaſed, and that 
every feſſion of parliament opened a new ſcene of 
villainy and impoſition. The court party, how- 


ever, carried the motion for the addreſs by a great | 
| | payment before he had found a market for th! 


majority. | 

This ſeſſion Sir Robert Walpole laid before the 
houfe his long projected ſcheme for a general ex- 
ciſe. The 'Spaniſh depredations in America ſtill 
continued to encreaſe: the penſion- bill had been 
ſeveral times rejected in the houſe of lords: a bill 
for ſecuring the freedom of parliaments, by limit- 
ing the number of officers in the houle of com- 


mons, had met with the ſame fate: ſuch, likewiſe, | 


had been the iſſue of a motion to bring in a bill 
to repeal the act for ſeptennial parltaments, and 
limit their continuance to the term of three 


ears. In a word, the miniſter was, by theſe and 


like methods, rendered ſo unpopular, that even 
without examination, all his ſchemes were con- 
demned. | 

Notwithſtandrng theſe concurring circumſtances 
in favour of the oppoſition, the miniſter entered 
upon his deſign by taking notice of the arts which 
had been uſed to prejudice the people againſt his 
an before it was known. He affirmed, that the 


clamours occaſioned by theſe prejudices owed their 


ne 01:ginally to ſmugglers and fraudulent dealers, 


1 
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who had enriched themſelves at the expence of g. 
public ; and that thoſe had found ſtrenuous A 
porters in another ſet of men, fond of eve . 
portunity to flir up the people to mutiny and f. 
tion. He expatiated on the frauds committed A 
that part of the revenue ariſing from the duties a 
tobacco ; upon the hardſhips to which the ks 7 
can planters were ſubjected by the heavy duties x. 
able on the importation as well as by the ill oh : 
they received from their factors and correſpond 
in England, who, from being their ſervants 2 
now become their maſters: upon the injury Mis 
to the fair trader, and upon the loſs ſuſtained h 
the public with reſpe& to the revenue. He algen 


ed that the ſcheme he was going to Propoſe would 


remove all theſe inconveniences, prevent inni 

ble frauds, perjuries, and falſe gt. rang ind 
two or three hundred thouſand pounds annually 90 
the public revenue, He entered into a lone File 
of frauds practiſed by the knavith dealers in thor 
commodities; and recited the ſeveral acts of pu. 
liament relating to the duties on wine and robacey, 
He declared he had no intention to promote a ge. 
neral exciſe, and endeavoured to obviate ſome P 
jections that might be made to his plan, the nature 
of which he at length explained. He propoſed i 
Join the laws of excife to thoſe of the cuſtoms: 
that the farther ſubſidy of three farthings per pound 
charged upon imported tobacco ſhould be ſtill le. 
vied as formerly at the Cuſtom-houſe, and payable 
to his majeſty's civil liſt : that then the tobacco 
ſhould be todged in warehouſes to be appointed 
for that purpoſe by the commiſſioners of exciſe; 
that the commiſſioner of each warehouſe, appointed 
likewiſe by the commiſſioners, ſhould have one 
tock and key, and the merchant importer another; 
and that the tobacco ſhould be thus ſecured until 
the merchant found vent for it, either by exports 
tion or hame conſumption : that the part deſigned 
for exportation ſhould be weighed at the Cuftom- 
houſe, diſcharged of the three farthings per pound 
at its firſt importation, and then exported without 


| farther trouble: that the portion deſtined for home 


conſumption fhould, in the prefence of the ware: 
houſe-keeper, be delivered to the purchaſer, upon 
his paying the inland duty of four-pence per pound 
to a proper officer appointed to receive it; by 
which means the merchant would be eaſed of the 
inconvenience of paying the duty on importation, 
or of granting bonds, and finding fecurity for the 


commodity : that all penalties and forfcitures, f 
far as they formerly belonged to the crown, ſhould, 
for. the future, be applied to the uſe of the public: 
that appeals in this as well as in all other caſes . 
lating to the exciſe ſhould be heard and determined 
by two or three of the judges to be named by hls 
majeſty, and in the country by the judge of exclle 
upon the next circuit, who ſhould hear and deter 
mine fuch appeals in the moſt ſummary mannes 
without the Momality of proceedings in the court 
of law or equity. 

Such was the ſum, and ſubſtance of the famous 
exciſe ſcheme, the propoſing of which occaſionel 
a moſt violent debate, which was ſtrenuouſſy man 
tained by the moſt able ſpeakers on both ſides the 
queſtion. The motion, however, was at leng! 
carried by a majority of ſixty-one voices. vc 
reſolutions were founded on the propoſal, and u 
thoſe the houſe at length agreed, though not wir 
out another violent conteſt. : n 

Theſe reſolutions produced a bill, againſt iu 
petitions were preferred by the lord-may”” alder 
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1 oy 1. and common=-council of London, as likewiſe | 
of the 28. towns of Coventry and Nottingham: A 
18 ſup. 1 800 was made that council ſhould be heard for | 
ery op ett city, but it was rejected by the majority, and 
d ſedic Ie ition was ordered to lay upon the table till 
itted in the ſecond reading of the bill. 
uttes on The whole nation was now alarmed and cla- 
Ameri. moured againſt the exciſe bill. The populace, 
nes pay. -couding about Weſtminſter-hall, blocked up the 
11] uſage avenues to the houſe of commons, inſulted thoſe 
ondents members who had voted in favour of the miniſtry; 
its, Were znd Sir Robert, apprehenſive for his perſonal 
ry done ſalety; thought proper to drop the deſign by 
3 moving that the ſecond reading of the bill, which 
*. was to have been on the 11th of April, might be 
le would ſtponed till the 12th of June; but it was never 
PR 2 Fomned: The miſcarriage of this ſcheme was ce- 
and add lebrated with public rejoicings in London and 
wy}. Weſtminſter, and the minifter burned in effigy by 
S deta the populace; £510 I / 
1 Life mejeſty had, for ſome time paſt, reflected, 
1 0 par- with the utmoſt concern, upon the low ſtate of the 
ng proteſtant intereſt in moſt of the nations of Eu- 
Fat. « rope. He ſaw that the French' had obtained a 
vo 4 dangerous influence in the United Provinces, and 
* that all the alliances between England and Hol- 
. 0 land would thereby, in ſome meaſure, be render- 
cuſtoms: ed ineffectual, unleſs ſuch an intereſt could be | 
elf oy raiſed among the Dutch, as might counter-ba- 
1 * 1 lance that of the court of Verſailles. In order 
r 2 the better to accompliſh this, having reſolved to 
Ar Wh beſtow his eldeſt daughter, the princeſs royal, upon 
apo the prince of Orange, he ſent a meſſage to the 
8 KO commons on the eighth day of May, importing, 
Fre 8 that —_— received from the prince of Orange 
ot propoſals for a marriage between the princeſs royal 
; 4 and the ſaid prince, he had thought proper to com- 
1 = municate the affair to his faithful commons; and 
Lack 33 he made no doubt but this match would be to 
ee the general ſatisfaction of all his good ſubjects, he 
ts promiſed himſelf the aſſiſtance and concurrence of 
5 A. the houſe, in enabling him to give ſuch a portion 
1 for how to his eldeſt daughter as ſhould be ſuitable to the 
he wl occaſion ; and might contribute towards ſupport- 
afer, upal ing, with honour and dignity, an alliance, that 
ao, = would tend ſo much to the farther ſecurity of the 
Le F * proteſtant ſucceſſion on the throne of theſe realms, 
led or the and ſupporting the proteſtant intereſt on the con- 
eel nent of Europe. 
rhe ſor the The commons returned a moſt warm and affec- 
ber for th uonate addreſs to this meſſage, and immediately 
es voted, that out of the money ariſing from the ſale 
= ſhould, of the lands in the iſland of St. Chriſtopher, his 
he public majeſty ſhould be empowered to apply the ſum of 
- caſes *. bey thouſand pounds as a marriage portion for 
determined is daughter; a reſolution, which was afterwards 
ned by bi confirmed by act of parliament. 
re of excil The public buſineſs being all brought to a con- 
id cluſion, his majeſty, on the 11th of June, put an 
try manne!, end to the ſeſſion with a ſhort, but ſevere ſpeech 
the count ganſt the authors and abettors of thoſe heats and 
amoſities which had been ſo univerſally ſpread 
de ſamo throughout the nation. ; 
' occaſioned ; he vacancy which now happened in the throne 
ouſly mir . Poland involved Europe in freſh troubles. 
ch ſides the The death of Auguſtus II. threw the neighbour- 
is at length wy powers into great commotion. Staniſlaus, 
„ Scene bee daughter the French king had married, 
al, and = the elector of Saxony ſon to the late king, de- 
u not with mred themſelves candidates for the ſucceſſion. 
2 | e former was ſupported by Lewis XV. the lat- 
Saint which 5. by the Emperor, the Czarina, and the king of 
av, Alder ullia, The Imperial and Ruſſian tronme ucamp-. 
; me 
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ed on the frontiers of Poland, and the king of 
France ordered the duke of Berwick to aſſemble 
an army on the Rhine, in order to enter Germany, 
in caſe the Impetial forces made any attempt to diſ- 
turb the election at Warſaw: | : 
On the 25th of June the diet of the elections 
was opened with the uſual ceremonies, and Sta- 
niflaus, being unanimouſly choſen king, appeared 
in the electoral field, where he was received with 
the loudeſt acclamations. The Saxon party, how- 
ever, ſoon increaſed to ten thouſand men, proteſted 
againſt the election, and joined the Pruſſian army. 
Staniſlaus, finding himſelf unable to oppoſe ſuch 
powerful antagoniſts, retired to Dantzick, attend- 
ed by the primate and French ambaſſador, and ſoon 
after the elector of Saxony was proclaimed king 
of Poland under the title of Auguſtus III. 

Lewis XV. having concluded 4 treaty with 
Spain and Sardinia, the duke of Berwick paſſed 
the Rhine, and reduced fort Kehl; The king of 
Sardinia declared war againſt the emperor, and, 
being joined by a body of French troope, drove 
the Imperialiſts out of the Milaneſe. So powerful 
a confederacy induced the emperor to have recourſe 
to his Britannic majeſty, under whoſe mediation he 
offered to compromiſe all differences with the 
court of Spain. But Philip rejected the empe- 
| ror's propoſals; and at the ſame time communi- 
cated to king George the motives of his reſolu- 
tions. In the mean time he detached a powerful 
army into Italy, and made ſeveral important con- 
queſts. | | 

In the latter end of the foregoing year the prince 
| of Orange had arrived in England, in order to 
eſpouſe the princeſs royal; and the marriage, which 
was for ſome time delayed on account of his being 
taken ill, was at laſt celebrated on the fourteenth 
day of March with great pomp and magnifi- 
| cence; | 

Several changes happened about this time. Lord, 
Cheſterfield reſigned his place of lord-ſteward of 
his majeſty's houſhold. The duke of Montroſe 
relinquiſhed his office of lord privy ſcal of Scot- 


Clinton, who parted with his places as one of the 
gentlemen of his majeſty's bedchamber, and lord 
lieutenant of the county of Devon. 

Mr. Talbot, folicitor-general, one of the moſt 
| accompliſhed lawyers and upright judges in the 
kingdom, was conſtituted lord chancellor of Eng- 
land, and created baron Talbot of Henſoll; Sir 
| Philip Yorke, attorney-general, was advanced to 
the office of lord chief juſtice of the King's- 
bench, and honoured with a peerage, by the title 
of lord Hardwick. Mr. John Willes ſucceeded 
the latter, and Mr, Dudley Rider the former. 

A. D. 1734. On the 17th of January the par- 
liament met, and the ſeſſion was opened by a 
ſpeech from the throne, in which his majeſty told 
them, “ that though he was no ways concerned in 
the war which had broke out in Europe, except by 
the good offices he had employed among the con- 
tending powers, he could not remain an idle ſpec- 
{ tator of the preſent events, or be indifferent about 
the conſequences of a war undertaken and ſup- 
ported by ſuch a powerful confederacy. He faid, 
he had thought proper to take time to examine the 
facts alledged on both ſides, and to wait the refuir 
of the councils of thoſe powers, which were more 


immediately interefted in the conſequences of the 
rupture. He declared he would concert with his 

allies, more particularly with the ſtates-general of 
the United Provinces, ſuch meaſures as ſhould be 
thought 


land ; and his example was followed by the lord- 
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thought moſt adviſeable for their common ſafety, 
and for reſtoring the peace of 1 that he 
ſhould order the eſtimates to be laid before them, of 
ſuch ſervices as demanded their immediate care: 
that the augmentation, which would be propoſed 
for the ſea ſervice, would be very conſiderable; 
but he was confident they would think it reaſon- 
able and neceſſary : that he muſt particularly re- 
commend to their care the debt of the navy, which 
had every year been laid before them; but, from 
the preſent circumſtances of the times, he believ- 
ed, they would be perſuaded that it now required 
ſome proviſion to be made for it: a thing that 
could not well be longer poſtponed, without ma- 
nifeſt detriment to the public fervice : that, as theſe 
extraordinary charges and expences were unavoid- 
able, he made no doubt but they would effectually 
raiſe the ſupplies neceſſary for defraying them, with 
that readineſs and diſpatch, and with that juſt re- 
gard to the true intereſt of his people, which this 
parliament had hitherto ſhewn upon all occaſions : 
that he hoped they would proceed in all their deli- 
berations with ſuch temper and unanimity, and ſuch 
expedition in the public buſineſs, as might give 
him the ſooner an opportunity of taking the ſenſe 
of a new parliament : that he flattered himſelf his 
preſent reſolutions would meet with their hearty 
concurrence and approbation; and, whatever re- 
flections might be thrown out againſt the conduct 
of government, he was confident a little time would 
effectually remove all groundleſs jealouſies, and 
make it appear, that Great-Britain ought to 
conſult its own honour and intereſt on all occa- 
ſions.“ 

The ſame ſpirit of oppoſition ſtill prevailed: 
however, addreſſes of thanks, after ſome debates 
and trifling objections ſtarted in both houfes, were 
voted by a very great majority. On the 23d of 
January, it was agreed in the lower houfe to ad- 
dreſs his majeſty for a copy of the treaty of Vien- 
na in 1731, with the ſecret and ſeparate articles 
and the act of concurrence of the ſtates general. 
On the ſame day Sir John Ruſhout moved for an- 
other addreſs, deſiring that the letters and inſtruc- 
tions of the treaty of Seville ſhould be ſubmitted 
to the inſpection of the houſe. 

The latter motion occaſioned long and violent 
debates, in which the ſpeakers ſometimes exceeded 
the bounds of decorum: however, the queſtion 
being put, the motion was negatived by a great 
majority. This fate attended many other propo- 
ſals made by the members in oppoſition, who. 
ſeemed induftriouſly to have fought occaſion for 
diſplaying their eloquence and embarraſſing ad- 
miniſtration. 

Sir Robert Walpole, on the twenty-eighth day 
of March, delivered a meſſage to the houſe, im- 
porting, “ that, as the war, which had lately 
broke out in Europe, ſtill continued to rage, his 
majeſty hoped he might be enabled to augment 
his forces, if ſuch augmentation ſhould be found 
neceſſary, between the diſſolution of this parlia- 
ment and the election of another.“ This meſſage 
was received with great ſurprize by a part of the 
houſe, but all oppoſition was vain, for an addreſs 
was voted and preſented to his majeſty, lignifying 
the compliance of his faithful commons with his 
royal requeſt ; and, in conſequence of another meſ- 
ſage, the houſe prepared and paſſed a bill, im- 
powering his majeſty to ſettle an annuity of five 
thouſand pounds for life on the Princeſs Royal. 

[t had been conſtantly aſſerted by the oppoſi- 
tion, that the miniſter exerted an undue influence 
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| ſuch bills as were ready, made a 


could not ſubſiſt, but by being kept in that cloſe 


only an attempt, but even the ſhadow of a deſign, 
to alter or invade them, he begged thoſe ſacred 


ble pretences to undermine the then eſtabliſhment, 


late: that he had nothing to wiſh, but that his 
would make choice of ſuch repreſentatives as were 
of the proteſtant religion, and all the religious and 


a proclamation. which alſo convoked a new one, 


carried on with great vigour abroad by the con- 


and that prince returned in triumph to Dreiden, 


| Eugene exerted all his military talents to relieve 
the governor capitulated, after having made 4 


conditions. 


tle of Milan, and ſeveral 
ced into the Modeneze : 


| 
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in the election of the Scottiſh peers. In orde, 
therefore, to remedy this evil three ſeveral motto. 
were made and defended with great ability; Wa 
as all of them ſeemed to reflect upon the condug 
of the adminiſtration, they were rejected by the 
majority, but conſtantly proteſted againſt, 

On the ſixteenth of April, his majelty went 6 
the houſe of peers, and having given his aſſert to 
; : e a ſhort ſpeech to 
both houſes, importing, that it would be a prey 
ſatisfaction to him, to ſee a perfect harmony re. 
ſtored among thoſe, who were guided by one and 
the ſame principle : that he wiſhed there might he 
no other diſtinction, but of ſuch as meant the {y,. 
port, of the then happy conſtitution in church 100 
ſtate, and ſuch as wiſhed to ſubvert both: that this 
was the only diſtinction, which ought to prevail 
in this country, where the interelt of the king and 
people were inſeparably connedted, and where they 


relation: thatſif religion, liberty and property, were 
never at any time more ſully enjoyed, without not 


names might not be employed as artful and plauj. 
which alone could preſerve them ſafe and invio- 


people might not be ſeduced or miſguided: he 
appealed to their own conſciences for the regulari. 
ty of his conduct; and. hoped, that his people 


moſt fit to be truſted with the care and preſervation 


civil rights of Great Britain. The parliament 
was then prorogued, and afterwards diſſolved by 


During thefe tranſactions at home, the war was 


federate powers againſt the emperor. The Ruſſian 
and Saxon armies laid ſige to Dantzick, in hopes 
of ſecuring the perſon of king Staniſlaus. The 
inhabitants at firſt made ſome ſhew of reſiſtance, 
but finding all their efforts ineffectual, they were 
at laſt obliged to ſurrender, Staniſlaus eſcaped 
into the Pruſſian territories : the Poliſh lords, who 
had followed his fortune, ſubmitted to Auguſtus: 


having overcome his rival, and firmly eſtabliſhed 
his authority. 

The ſucceſs of the French in Germany was un- 
interrupted, but they ſuſtained an irreparable los 
in the death of the duke of Berwick, who was 
killed in viſiting the trenches, which he had open- 
ed before Philipſburgh on the twenty-ſixth day of 
April. The command then devolved on the mar. 
quis D'Arfeldt, who carried on the operations 
the ſiege with equal vigour and capacity. Prince 


the beſieged ; but finding it impoſlible to ſucceed, 
noble defence, and obtained the moſt honourable 


Equal ſuccels attended the allies in Italy 35 in 


Germany. The French, having reduced the ca: 
other fortreſſes, advan” 
while Don Carlos, at the 
head of his own and his father's forces, took po 
ſeſſion of Naples, and inveſted the rowns of * 
and Capua. The Imperialiſts in thoſe parts = 
commanded by count Merci : the Spaniards ! 
the count de Mortimar; and thele two genera, 


; : eighboul. 
having come to an engagement in the neig had 
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der, hood of Bitonto, the Spaniards. obtained a com- || true, they had laſt year equipped a fleet, under | 
Mong leat victory over the imperial army. ' 1] pretext of relieving Dantzick, and had circulated ' | 
buy, P The battle of Parma was:fought on the twenty- || a report, that this was their real intention: that, | 
ndug ninth day of June, in which the German army fuſ- |] nevertheleſs; it was certain that the French fleet | 


dhe tained a total defeat from the French, who killed || was not only detained at Breſt all the ſummer, but 


the imperial general, a great number of principal || orders were given, by the courts of Verſailles and 


nt to officers, and above five thouſand private ſoldiers. || Madrid, to fit out in their ports, all the ſhips that 
TY In conſequence of this event, the whole kingdom || could poſſibly be got ready: that theſe orders had | 
ch to of Naples ſubmitted to Don Carlos, who began obliged his majeſty to encreaſe his ſea forces with 
great to make preparations for attacking Sicily, where [| the additional number of ſeyen thouſand men; an 
te- ſme Spaniſh troops had already been landed. || expedient, which, in all probability; defeated the 
© and The doubtful behaviour of ſome of the allies at || deſigns, which the French and Spaniards had 
gut be this juncture induced our miniſtry to leave nothing || formed againſt theſe. kingdoms: that both theſe 
e up. omitted towards putting the nation in a poſture [| powers, far from relaxing in their preparations, were 
wn and of defence. The court of Spain ſuffered the eld- || ſtrengthening their marine with the utmoſt induſ- 
= this eſt ſon of the pretender to ſerve in the army of Don || try ; ſo that the addition of ſeven thouſand men 
un Carlos, who did not ſcruple to declare, that when || to the marine of Great Britain was but a reaſona- 
8 and the ſituation of affairs would permit, he would || ble augmentatian, and that this meaſure. would 
2 ſupport the cauſe of the abdicated family with all || appear the more neceſſary, when it was con- 
t Cloſe his power and intereſt. I fidered, that in a free country, like Great Britain, | 


Y, were 


out nor The French court likewiſe paid ſo little regard where there was no regiſter for ſeamen, by which 


to Great Britain, that they publiſhed an edict, by || the fleet might be. inſtantly manned, the govern- 


Kaen which all irs ſubjects in France were obliged to en- ment was obliged, upon any ſudden emergency, | 
lauf lit in their armies, or forthwith to leave that king- || to have recourſe to preſſing, a moſt diſagrecable ex- 
— dom. | | I xedient in a country of liberty. Many other ar- 
J 


A ſharp memorial on this fubje& was preſented || guments were adduced to the fame effect, after 
by the earl of Waldegrave, the Britiſh miniſter at || which, the queſtion being put, was carried in the 
Paris ; and the French miniſtry excuſed themſelves, || affirmative for thirty thouſand ſeamen, including 
by alledging, that they only meant to execute their || the office of ordnance, ; 

edict againſt Britiſh and Iriſh vagabonds, and ſuch This buſineſs being thus ſettled, the remainder 
25 had no ſettled place of abode, or viſible means || of the ſeſſion was ſpent in debates on various ſub- 
of ſubſiſtence. | | jects, and on the fifteenth of May the king pro- 
A. D. 1735. On the fourteenth of January || rogued the parliament, after thanking them for 
the new parliament met, and again made choice of || the ſupplies granted, and declaring his intention of 
Mr. Onſlow for their ſpeaker. On the twenty- || viſiting his German dominions. 15 
third his majeſty, in his ſpeech, informed both The affairs of Europe were very critically ſitu- 
houſes, “ that having undertaken, in concert with || ated at this period. The empetor expreſſed the 
the ſtates general, to mediate between the powers || utmoſt ſurpriſe at the moderation of his Britannic 
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je con- 
Ruſſian at war, he had ſuch good ſucceſs, that a plan || majeſty, who, he had all along flattered himſelf, 
1 hopes would ſpeedily be offered to the conſideration of || would eſpouſe the cauſe of his quarrel; The king, 
. The both parties engaged in the war, as a baſis for a || however, gave the world an inſtance, that it was 
ſiſtance, general negotiation of peace: that he had con- || not from any perſonal diſlike to the emperor that 
ey were duded a treaty with the crown of Denmark, a || he took no part in his affairs relative to the war 
eſcaped matter, he conceived, of great importance in the || now carrying on ; for having received certain ad- j 
ds, who preſent conjuncture, and which, being attend- vice that the French had formed a tr ong party at \ 
guſtus: ed with ſome expence, he would order to be ſub- || the Ottoman court, who were labour ing to per- | 
Dreſden, mitted to the conſideration of the commons : that || ſuade the Divan to declare war againſt his Imperial 


he hoped they would approve of the ſteps he had |] majeſty, he ſent orders immediately; in conjunction 
taken for the ſecurity of the nation: and that it || with the ſtates-general, to their reſpective miniſ- 
would, at all events, be good policy to keep this na- ters at that court to uſe their utmoſt endeavours 
tion in a poſture of defence, while a war continu- || to counteract the French in their deſigns. And theſe 


abliſhed 


was Un- 
ible lols 


who was ed to rage in Europe. miniſters laboured. ſo effectually, that the Grand 
d open- An addreſs of thanks, after the uſual debates, || Signior was perſuaded to lay aſide all thoughts of 
h day of aving been voted and preſented, the commons attacking the emperor. . 
the mar- went on the buſineſs of ſupply. A motion being With equal ſucceſs alſo did the Engliſh miniſ- 
tions made for encreaſing the number of ſeamen for the || try intereſt themſelves in preventing the flames of 
Prince leryice of the current year to thirty thouſand, the || war from ſpreading into other parts of Europe. 
; relieve minority affirmed, that the number employed || A miſunderſtanding having lately happened be- 
ſucceed, the preceding year was fully ſufficient ; that || tween the courts o Madrid and Liſbon, the king 
made 4 me unneceſſary naval armaments of Great Britain, || of Spain began to make ſuch preparations for war, 


nourable during laſt ſummer, had occaſioned the ruin of || that his Portugueſe majeſty had recourſe to his uſu- 


antzick, inaſmuch as they prevented the French al ſupport in time of diſtreſs, the aſſiſtance of the 


jy 2 8 from ailing in time to relieve it: that the Spani- || Engliſh nation. The miniſtry lent a favourable ear 
| the cal ds, believing the Engliſh fleet, which was then || to his a plication, and reſolved to afford him that 
y 22 ned out, to be deſigned to act againſt them in the || relief which he ſeemed ſo much to want. Accord- 
055 1 editerranean, had obliged the French miniſtry I ingly, towards the latter end of May, Sir John 
ann pb * deep their ſhips at Breſt, inſtead of failing to || Norris ſet fail with a fleet of twenty-eight ſhips of 
; of 2 Pantzick, until the deſtination of the Englith || war, and, in a few days, arrived at Liſbon, where 
= 15 uadron ſhould be known. he was received by the inhabitants as their guar- 
2 ik d anſwer to theſe obſervations the miniſtry en- |] dian and deliverer. The court of Spain al- 
e - Womedd to prove, that the French never had any {| fe&ted to be highly enraged at this bold ſtep of the 
cigh hood tention to relieve Dantzick, or to aſſiſt Staniſlaus ' Engliſh miniſtry, und threatened immediately ro 


ending the throne of Poland : they ſaid, it was I invade Portugal with a numerous army; but, in 
o. 45. 695 che 
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the end, iſſued orders for countermanding their 
military preparations, inſtead of carrying their 
threats into execution. * — 7 
During theſe tranſactions the belligerent powers 
on the continent became heartily tired of the war, 


though neither cared to own their ſentiments. At 


lengtb, by the good offices of the Britiſh miniſtry 
and the ſtates- general, a ceſſation of arms was pro- 
cured, and conferences were opened for a general 
pacification, by which certain preliminary articles 


were ſoon after concluded on. E 


A. D. 736. His majeſty returned from Ha- 
nover in the month of November; and on the 
fifteenth day of January opened the parliament 
with a ſpeech; in which he told them, that the 
plan of a pacification formed by the French and 
Imperialiſts, was, in ſubſtance, the fame with that 
which had been concerted between him and the 
ſtates general, though they had thought proper to 
communicate it as a new project; that he had 
agreed to this plan, which had been imparted to 
the kings of Spain and Sardinia, who, it was hoped, 
would hkewife be perſuaded to accede to it; that 
he had already given orders for a reduction of his 
forces, both by fea and land; but he flattered 
himſelf they would think it reaſonable to continue 
ſome extraordinary ſupplies, till the final eſtabliſh- 
ment of the peace of Europe. 9 


On the 27th of April a marriage was celebrated | 


between the prince of Wales and the princeſs of 
Saxe-gotha, and on the 25th of May. the king 
put an end to the ſeſſion of parliament, foon after 
which he embarked for his German dominions. | 
Ihe moſt remarkable event that diſtinguiſhed 
this year happened at Edinburgh, where John Por- 
teous, who commanded the guard of that city, 
was, while attending the execution of a ſmuggler, 
fo far provoked by the inceſſant inſults of the po- 
pulace as to order his men, without uſing the pre- 
vious formalities of the law, to fire with ſhot 
among the croud, by which raſh conduct ſeveral 
innocent perſons loſt their lives. Porteous was in- 
dicted for murder, convicted, and received ſentence 
of death, but her majeſty thought proper to grant 


him a reprieve. This lenity was ſo highly reſented | 


by the common people, that they determined to 
execute the ſentence themſelves on the very day 
fixed by the judges. for that purpoſe. Accord- 
ingly about ten o'clock at night they aſſembled in 
different bodies, locked the gates of the city to 
prevent the admiſſion of the troops, ſurprized and 
diſarmed the town- guard, broke open the priſon, 
dragged Porteous irom thence to the place of exe- 
cution, and leaving him hanging by the neck on a 
dyer's pole, quietly diſperſed to their ſeveral habi- 
tations, [25 | | 

The ſeveral contending powers in Italy had, by 
this time, agreed to the preliminaries of peace 
concluded between the emperor and France. 
duke of Lorraine had married the emperor's eldeſt 
daughter Maria Thereſa, and ceded Lorrain to 
France, even before he fucceeded to Tuſcany. 
Don Carlos was crowned king of Sicily: and Au- 
guſtus was univerſally acknowledged ſovereign of 
that kingdom. The preliminaries were approved 
and ratified by the diet of the empire; the pro- 
vinces of Italy fubmitted to the houſe of Auſtria, 
and the king of Spain commanded his troops to 
evacuate Tuſcany. | | _ 
- During the courſe of this year died at Vienna, in 


the 74th year of his age, the renowned. prince Eu- 


gene, leaving behind him the character of an ac- 


ock 
complithed general and conſummate policician, prince, expreſſing his diſpleaſure at the con- 
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| of Wales had advanced to the very laſt moni" 


Lord chancellor Talbot, univerſally revered for; 
ability and integrity, paid the great debt of N 
about the fame time, and was ſucceeded in his * 
portant office by Jord Hardwicke. 90 
A. D. 737. His majeſty being indiſpoſed in 
conſequence of the fatigue lie had ſuffered in 

tempeſtuous paſſage from Holland, the parks 
ment was opened by commiſſion, on the firſt d 

of February. The lord chancellor made a ſpeech 
in his majeſty's name, to both houſes,” in which he 
acquainted them, that though the great work 


re-eſtabliſhing the general tranquillity of Europe 
was far advanced, common prudence dictated at. { 
tention to the final concluſion. He faid his ma. I 
jeſty could not but expreſs his ſurprize and concery 4 
at the prevalence of riots and tumults in obſtry,. j 
tion of the execution of the laws, and in violation £ 
of the public peace; and, in the king's name, re- n 
commended them to the conſideration of effectug re 
means for their ſuppreſſion. | 1 
A reward of two hundred pounds having been b 
offered by proclamation in Edinburgh for the dig 2 
covery of any perſon concerned in the execution of ne 
Porteous, without bringing one individual to jul. tie 
| tice, a bill was brought into the upper houſe ty m 
diſable Alexander Wilſon, Eſq; lord provoſt of li 
Edinburgh, from enjoying any place or office in the 
magiſtracy of that city, or elſewhere ; for impri- nu 
ſoning the ſaid Alexander Wilſon, and for impo- me 
ſing a fine of two thouſand pounds upon the cor- pa 
poration of Edinburgh for the benefit of the widow un 
of the late captain Porteous. Some amendment of 
being made to this bill, it paſſed both houſes, and the 
received the royal aſſent, Another bill paſſed this qu 
ſeſhon to limit the number of play-houſes, to ſub- pri 
ject all writings intended for the ſtage to the inſpec- me 
tion of the lord chamberlain, and to compel au- 
thors to take out a licence for every production, be- cor 
fore the piece could be publicly repreſented. cha 
His majeſty went to the houſe of peers on the Th 
twenty-firſt day of June, and put an end to the reac 
ſeſſion with a ſpeech, in which he ſaid, that he was by 
extremely concerned to obſerve the licentiouſnek forc 
of the times: that, under the colour and diſguile cou 
of liberty, they could not be inſenſible what ſcands they 
and offence it gave to all honeſt and ſober men, and hoy 
how abſolutely neceſſary it was to reſtrain ſuch trac 
licentiouſneſs, by a due and vigorous execution bee: 
the laws: that a defiance of all authority, a cor only 
tempt of magiſtracy, and even a reſiſtance of tit the | 
laws, were become too general, though equally und 
prejudicial to the prerogative of the crown, i coal 
the liberties of the people; the ſupport of the on ſoo! 
being inſeparable from the protection of the othe? Bad 
that he had ever made the laws of the land the! into 
variable rule of his actions, and he thougt , <ond 
might with reaſon expect in return all that ſubm uon 
ſion to his government and authority, which crow 
would take care to make as much the intete Dd 
his ſubjects, as the laws had made it their du. "aig | 
An open breach in the royal family nos ir e 
groſſed the attention of the public. The p'\ vt 


her pregnancy, before the king and queen 9. 
informed of her being with child. She was 15 
conveyed from Hampton- Court to the palace 0, 
James's, when her labour pains were 1upP? 
be approaching; and at length was del1v*'© ; 
daughter, the princeſs Auguſta, about c 
after her arrival. i t 
As ſoon as his majeſty was acquainted A 
event, he ſent a meſſage by the earl of F'® 
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Ode. III 1738. 
| his royal-highneſs, as an indignity offered to him- 
{elf and the queen. The prince endeavoured to ap- 
"aſe his majeſty's anger in ſeveral ſubmiſſive letters, 


implored the queen's mediation, The printeſs 
axe] 4 Yuri to:thoſe of his yal hidhneſs; 
but no happy conſequence aroſe froni their repeat- 
ed acts of humility and ſupplication. | 
His majeſty gave the prince to underſtand, that 
til he ſhould withdraw. his confidence from thoſe 
at whoſe inſtigation and advice he was directed and 
encouraged in his unwarr antable behaviour to him- 
elf and the queen, and return to his duty, he 
ſhould not relide in the palace. Accordingly the 
prince, in obedience to this order, retired to Kew, 
and made freſh. efforts to be reſtored to his ma- 
jelty's favour, but without effect. He was not | 
eren admitted into the preſence of the queen his 
mother, to expreſs his duty in her laſt moments, and 
receive her bleſſing. She died of a mortification 
in her bowels,” on the twentieth day of Novem- 
ber, in the fifty- fifth year of her age, regretted as 
aprinceſs of uncommon penetration, extenſive ge- 
neroſity, a pattern of conjugal fidelity and affec- | 
tion, a generous patroneſs of learning and learned 
men, and devout in the performance of all her re- 
ligious duties. OE = 
A. D. 1738. On the twenty-fourth of Ja- | 
quary, his majeſty opened the ſeſſion of parlia- 
ment with a, ſhort ſpeech, recommending the dif- 
patch of the public buſineſs with prudence and 
unanimity, Each houſe preſented a warm addrefs 
of condolance on the queen's death, with which 
the king appeared to be deeply affected. An en- 
quiry into the Spaniſh depredations was the firſt and 
principal buſineſs which came before the parlia- 
ment during the courſe of this ſeſſion. | 
This ſubject had been referred by the king to a 
committee of the privy council, where the mer- 
chants endeavoured to make good their allegations. 
Their cauſe was plauſible and popular ; the public 
readily eſpouſed their quarrel ;.they were befriended 
by the oppofition in both houſes, who wanted to 
lorce the miniſtry into a war with Spain: and, en- 
couraged by all theſe favourable circumſtances, | 
they delivered a very ſpirited petition to the lower 
houſe, repreſenting, that the free and lawful 
trade to the Engliſh plantations in America had 
been greatly interrupted. for many years paſt, not 
only by their ſhips being ſtopped and ſeized on 
the high ſeas by Spaniſh veſſels fitted out to cruize 
under the plauſible pretence of guarding their own 
coaſt, but the commanders had been ſo far from 
conforming themſelves to theſe orders, that they 
had ſeized ſeveral Engliſh ſhips, and carried-them 
into ſome of the Spaniſh ports, where they were 
condemned with their cargoes, in manifeſt viola- 
uon of the treaties ſubſiſting between the two 
Crowns,” | 
This petition, enforced by others of the like na- 
ure from moſt of the trading towns in the king- 
dom, had ſuch an influence upon the houſe, that a 
Motion was made to addreſs his majeſty for co- 
Pits of all the repreſentations ſent by the miniſtry 
England to that of Spain, ſince the firſt day of 
ovember laſt, and of ſuch anſwers to the ſaid re- 
Preſentations as had been received. | 
is motion occaſioned a long debate, in which 
"ie cruelties of the Spaniards, and the tameneſs of 
* Engliſh miniſtry were ſtrongly diſplayed. 
we ſpeaker of note on each ſide diſtinguiſhed 


xe on this- occaſion, and Sir Robert Walpole, 


__—— 


— "II 


o adhered to his pacific plan, inſiſted that every 
Method ſhould be tried to bring Spain to terms if | 


"HS. EW! 1738. 47s 
poſſible, . before we proceeded to forcible mea- 
ſures. He approved of the former part of the mo- 
tion, but thought it would be dangerous to com- 
ply with the latter: in fine; the motion was reject- 
ed by a great majority. Ml 5919 15520 
In the mean time the lords wete no leſs buſy than 


| the commons in enquiring into the. ſubje& of the 


Spaniſh depredations. After ſeveral members had 
delivered their ſentiments and reaſoned in a ve 

powerful and concluſive manner, the. houſe una 
nimouſly agreed in preſenting. an addrefs to his 
majeſty. In anſwer to which his majeſty ſaid; 
that he was ſenſibly touched with the many hard. 
ſhips and injuries ſuſtained by his trading ſubjects 
in America, from the cruelties and unjuſt depre- 


dations of the Spaniards; that they might be aſ- 


{ured of his care to procure ſatisfaction for the in- 
juries they had already ſuffered, to ſecure the free: 
dom of navigation for the future, and to maintain 
to his ſubjects the full enjoyment of all the rights 


| to which they were entitled by treaty and the laws 


of nations: and that he doubted not but that in 
the ſteps he ſhould take for this neceſſary purpoſe; 
he ſhould have the affiſtance of the houſe.” Thus 
ended an enquity, which; ever ſince the meeting 
of parhament, had wholly engroſſed the attention 
of the public, | 

The parliamentary buſineſs being concluded, the 
king went to the houſe on the 20th of May, and put 
an end to the ſeſſion with a ſpeech; in which he ob- 
ſerved, that, agreeable to what had appeared to be 
the concurrent opinion of both houſes of parlia- 
ment, he had given orders to repeat, in the ſtrong- 
eſt and moſt preſſing manner, his demands at the 
court of Spain for obtaining ſatisfaction for the 
many injuries and loſſes ſuſtained by his trading ſub- 
jects in America, and for effectually ſecuring their 
rights for the future; and he hoped; from the juſ- 
tice and equity of the Catholic king, to procure and 
eſtabliſh a free and uninterrupted exerciſe of trade 
and navigation between the ſubjects of. the two 
crowns, agrecable to the law of nations, and to 


| treaties ſubſiſting between the two powers. 


In a few days after the concluſion of the ſeſ 


| fion, her royal highneſs the princeſs of Wales was, 


delivered of a fon, who was baptized by the name 


of George, and is at preſent our moſt augult ſos. 


vereign.. His birth was celebrated with uncom- 
mon rejoicings: addreſſes of congratulation were 
preſented. to the king by the two univerſities, and 
almoſt all the cities and corporations in the king- 
dom. But the prince of Wales ſtill laboured un- 
der the diſpleaſure of his majelly, who had or- 
dered the lord chamberlain to ſignify in the ga- 
zette, that no perſon, who vilited the prince, ſhould 
be admitted into his majeſty's preſence at any of 
the royal palaces. 

A ſpirit of riot and confuſion diſcovered itſelf 
among the lower claſs of people in different parts 
of the kingdom during the courſe of this year. 
The moſt dangerous of theſe tumults happened in 
the weſt of England, where a numiber of journey - 
men weavers role, and, in a riotous manner, com- 
mitted the molt terrible outrages againſt the per- 
ſons and propetties of thoſe maſters who had in- 
curred their reſentment. In order to quell theſe 
diſturbances, and prevent the flames of ſedition 
from ſpreading into other counties, a body of 
troops was quartered at Bradford, Trowbridge, 
Melkſham, Chippenham, and parts adjacent, 

About the ſame period a molt dangerous inſult 
was committed upon jultice, by a party of failors, 
at Wapping, who cut down from the gibbet, and 

GE | brought 
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the conduct of the court of Spain 


oa 
brought to life, one Buchanan, who had been con- 
demned for murder; and, notwithſtanding the 


atrociouſneſs of the crime, and the danger of the 


example, the offenders were, by ſome means or || _ 
tion of the Britiſh miniſter, ſaid, that he lobe 


other, effectually ſcreened from juſtice. 

A. D. 1739. His majeſty (pager the ſeſſion of 
parliament on the firſt day of February with a 
ſpeech from the throne, in which he faid, that, ſup- 
ported by the concurrent advice of both houſes of 
parliament, he had loſt no time in making prepa- 
rations to do himſelf and his * juſtice, if 

ad laid him 
under that neceſſity: that he had, at the ſame time, 


in the ſtrongeſt manner, repeated his inſtances for 


obtaining fuch reparation for the many injuries and 
loſles already ſuſtained, and ſuch effectual ſecurity 
for the ſuture, as might prevent the conſequences 
of an open rupture: that he had now the ſatisfac- 
tion to acquaint them, that the meaſures purſued 
had been ſo ſucceſsful, that a convention was con- 
cluded and ratified between him and the king of 
Spain, by which, upon a ſtrict examination 1 the 
demands on both ſides, that prince had obliged 
himſelf to make reparation to the Bruiſh ſubjects, 
by the payment of. a certain ſttpulated ſum : that 
plenipotentiartes were likewiſe named and appoint- 
ed, for regulating, within a limited time, all thoſe 
grievances and abuſes, which, had hitherto inter- 
rupted the Britiſh commerce and navigation in 
the American ſeas; and for fettling all matters in 


diſpute, in ſuch a manner, as might, for the fu- 
ture, prevent and remove all new cauſes and pre- 


tences of complaint, by a ſtri& obſervance of our 
mutual treaties, and a juſt regard to the rights and 
privileges, belonging to each nation: and finally, 


he promiſed that he would order the convention to 


be laid before his parliament. 

The principal point now with the miniſtry was 
to influence the two houſes of parliament to ap- 
prove of the convention, and obtain an addreſs 
of thanks to his majeſty for laying 1t before them, 
which would be conſidered as giving a ſanction to 
their meaſures. This motion met with a moſt 
ſtrenuous oppoſition, but was, however, at length 
carried in the affirmative. ; 

An excellent law paſſed during this ſeſſion for 
the encouragement of the woollen manufacture ; 
and two bills in behalf of the ſugar eolonies ; 
one, permitting them, for a limited time, to ex- 
port their produce directly to foreign parts, under 
proper reſtrictions: the other making more effec- 
tual proviſions for ſecuring the duties laid upon the 
importation of foreign ſugars, ram and molaſſes, 
into Great Britain and his majeſty's plantations in 
America. 


The powers of the commiſſioners too, appoint- | 


ed to ſuperintend the building of Weſtminſter 
bridge, were conſiderably enlarged by another act; 
and a lottery was eftablifhed for raiſing money 
to defray the expence of this great and valuable 
work. 

On the 14th of June the king went to the 
houſe of peers, and put an end to the ſeſhon with 
a ſhort ſpeech, in which he recommended unani- 


mity among themſelves as the only ſure means of | 


fruſtrating the attempts of their enemies. 

Notwithſtanding the parliamentary ſanction the 
convention had received, the rumour of a war 
with Spain began to revive. The continuance 
of depredations and inſults on the part of the Spa- 
niards put a ſtop to the conferences, and Mr. Keene, 
the Britiſh miniſter at the court of Madrid, preſent- 
ed, by order of his maſter, a very ſpirited decla- 
h : -i1 
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40. Boox yy 
ration againſt thoſe proceedings. This was f ; 
| lowed by an order of council for granting lette . 
marque and repriſals to our merchants, 25 
His Catholic majeſty, in anſwer to the 


declarz. 


upon the orders which had been iſſued for pen, 
ſals, as acts of hoſtility; and that he hoped, w 
the aſſiſtance of heaven and his allies, he Ar: 
be able to ſupport a good cauſe agamſt his "4 
verſaries. n | 

The land forces were now augmented, ſeyeryq 
ſhips were put in commiſſion, an embargo _ 


laid upon all merchant-men, and every other me | 
ſure purſued that ſeemed to give confidence to th 
earneſt hopes and expectations of the nation, The : 
orders for making repriſals had been very my f 
dently diſpatched above a month before their — 
lication in London to commodore Brown, why 
commanded a ſquadron at Jamaica, to afford him | 
an opportunity of availing himſelf of the intelli. p 
gence, before the 'Spaniards, in that quarter, had u 
any ſuſpicion of the deſigns of the Engliſh ok 4 
binet. A reſolution was alſo formed for endes. g 
vour ing to preclude the Spaniards from the xe. £ 
ſources of their riches in the Weſt Indies and the a 
South ſeas. 0 . N 
The greateſt hopes of the nation were placed oj 0 
the brave admiral Vernon, who was ſent to the e 
Weſt-Indies to aſfume the command in thoſe ſeas, 1 
and annoy the trade and fettlements of the Spe- 7 
niards. He was efteemed a good officer, and 28 
he had once commanded a ſquadron in the Weſt— iy 
Indies, was perfectly well acquainted with thoſe 2 
ſeas: In a debate in the houſe of commons on the the 
Spaniſh depredations, he happened to affirm, that he 
Porto-Bello on the Spaniſh main might be eaſily anc 
reduced, nay, he even declared, that he would un- the 
dertake to reduce it with only ſix ſhips, on the for- the 
feiture of his head. The miniſter, defirous of re- the 
moving fo troubleſome a cenſor from the houſe, wh 
appointed him to the undertaking. by 
A declaration of war againſt Spain was pub of 
liſhed at London with the uſual ſolemnity on the eqt 
nineteenth cf October. Many Engliſh merchants wh, 
began to equip privateers, and arm their trading per 
veſſels, with a double view of annoying the enemy mr 
and protecting their own commerce. ney 
His majeſty, in his ſpeech to both houſes of par- th 
liament, at their meeting on the fifteenth day of 1 
November, informed them, that he had augment- dro! 
ed his forces by ſea and land; and expreſſed his rd 
apprehenſion, that the heats and animoties, which Joh 
had been induſtriouſly raiſed in the kingdom, had dit 
encouraged Spain to act in ſuch a manner, as ret hart 
dered it neceſfary for him to have recourſe to arms. "mn 
A: D. 1740. His majeſty, having, by a mel, fruit 

| ſage, informed the commons of his intention of Wit 1 
giving the princeſs Mary in marriage to prince in 1 
Frederic of Heſſe; and expreſſed his hope, that final 
the commons would enable him to give a ſuitable Spar 
| portion with his daughter, they unanimoully 2 Indi 
greed to grant forty thouſand pounds for that pur A 
poſe; and preſented an addreſs of thanks to hof e 
majeſty, for having communicated his royal inten- the 
tions to the houſe. f enen 
During theſe tranfaftions a ſhip arrived from with 
the Weſt-Indies, diſpatched by admiral Vern» the f 
with an account of his having taken Porto-Bello, ts p 
on the iſthmus of Darien, with fix Whips on! bf ye 
and demoliſhed all the fortifications of the p14 bono 
The two houſes of parliament preſented 1 15 In 
dreſs of congratulation upon this e * go. 


majeſty's arms; and the nation, in gener 5 1 


— 


XV. 
18 fol- 


elated by this can” Ds ſeſſion was cloſed on || wich ſix of marines were ordered to embark. for 
ers of - 


the res Gy 
he 


thanked. commons for the ſupplies they had || at Portſmouth; commanded by Sit Chaloner Ogle, 
clarz. {6 liberally ranted ; recommending unanimity and conſiſting of one and twenty ſail of the line with 
ookeg concord to both houſes; and expreſſed his hopes, twelve thouſand ſeamen on board, together with 
rep that the pre arations, which he was making for || the above regiments and other detachments, lord 
„ wich carrying on e war in the moſt vigorous and effec- || Cathcart a nobleman of approved valour, bei 
mould wal manner, would be attended with that fucceſs appointed commander in chief of the land forces, 
lis ad. which the Juſtice of his cauſe deſervel. [ They were likewiſe furniſhed with hoſpital ſhips, 


The Teflton of parliament being concluded; tis 


fad indjeſty 5 ointed & tegency,' and fer out for Ha- tions, all ſorts of Warlike implements, and every 
'0 was nover. bout the ſame time 4 ſldop arrived with kind of convenience, but, through ſome unaccount- 
r mes. freſh diſpatches from admiral Vernon, who; ſince || able cauſes, the event of this mighty undertaking 
to the his fortun2te adventure at Pofto Bello, had made a |] did not anſwer the public expectation, 

, The fruitleſs attempt on Carthagena, but had reduced || This year was rendered remarkable by the, de- 
Y pri, the fort of San Lorenzo in the neighbourhood of | miſe of three crowned heads. The king of Pruſſia, 
ir pubs tis former conqueſf, 5 0 DULL of who was ſucceeded, on the.. throne by his eldeſt 
1, Who Great and dreadful were the afflictions of the ſon Frederick, the reigning king of that realm. 
»rd him r throughout the greater part of the preceding Charles the ſixth, emperor of Germany, the 


intelli. 
ter, had 
liſh ca- 

endez. 
the re- 
and the 


winter, in conſequence of a ſevere froſt, which be- laſt prince of the houſe of, Auſtria, who 1 
gin in December, and continued till the end of || at Vienna on the ninth, day of October, and wag 
February. The Thames was ſo frozen over, that || ſucceeded in his hereditary dominions by his eldeſt 
it was as much crowded in ſome places with ſhops 
and people, as the ſtreets. © This calamity was || duke of Tuſcany; and the . empreſs of Ruſſia, 
the more deeply felt, as the poor could not afford || who by her will appointed prince Ivan, ſon of the 
to ſupply themſelves with © coals and fuel, which || duke Anthony Ulric of Brunſwic-Lunenburgh- 
were advanced in price in proportion to the ſeverity Bevern, and the princeſs Anne of Mecklenburgh 
and continuance of the froſt. The induſtrious la- }| her ſucceſſors. She appointed the duke of Cour- 


aced oh 
to the 


oſe ſeas, bourers could not*procure work to employ thern- land regent of the empire, and even guardian, of 
he Spa- ſelves, and an almoſt total ſtop was put to the va- || the young Czar, though his: own parents were 
„ and as rious manufaftures. oO + 9 Il living, but this diſpoſition was ſoon Er aſide. 

e Wet- Many hundred families of the podrer ſort muſt In the beginning of November his majeſty re- 
th thoſe hive 'totally periſhed through the extremity of turned from his German dominions, and on the 
s on the their diſtreſs, had not thoſe of opulent fortunes ||-18th opened the ſeſſion with a ſpeech, in which, 
rm, that been inſpired with a remarkable ſpirit of - charity || among other things, he obſerved, * that the court 
e eaſily nd benevolence.” © Pity for the poor became now || of Spain, having already felt ſome effects of the 
ould un- the reigning paſſion among the great; the rich, and'|| reſentment of the Engliſh, began to be ſenſible, 


the for: 
us of re- 
e houſe, 


the happy. The munificence of his majefty-and that they ſhould be no longer able, by their own 
the royal family ſet the example to the nobility, ſtrength, to defend themſelves againit the efforts of 
who were readily followed in ſo laudable a work the Britiſh nation: that, if any other powers, a- 
by all ſuch as had the power of relieving the wants greeable to ſome late extraordinary proceedings, 
of their fellow creatures. Societies for the mote || ſhould interpole, and atcemper to preſcribe or limit 
equal diſtribution of private charities were every the operations of the war againſt his declared ene- 
where formed; and Tome of the moſt diſtinguiſhed mies, the honour and intereſt of his crown. and 
perſonages in the Kingdom - entailed on themſelves |[j,kingdoms muſt call upon his parliament to loſe no 
immortal honour, by giving to, and collecting mo- || time in N nation in ſuch a condition, as 
ney for, the poor, and acting as ſtewards in the diſ- might enable him to repel any inſults, and fruſ- 


vas pub- 
y on the 
1erchants 
trading 
he enemy 


es of par. uibution of it. I trate any deſigns formed againſt him, in violation 
h day of WP Intelligence being received that a ſtrong ſqua- of the faith of treaties ; and he hoped any ſug 
augment⸗ don of Spaniſh ſhips of war waited at Ferrol for ||| unprecedented ſteps, under what colour or pretence' 
reſſed his orders to fai to their American ſettlements, Sir || ſoever they might be taken, would inſpire his allies 
s, which John Norris ſailed with à fleet of twenty ſhips from with a true ſenſe of the, common danger, and 
dom, had Spithead, with a view of attacking them in the || would unite them in ſupport and defence of the 
r, as ren- harbour; and the duke of Cumberland ſerved as common cauſe: that the great and unhappy event 
2 to arms. 7 volunteer in chis expeditioh; but, after divers || of the death of the late emperor opened a new 
dy a mei, fruitleſs efforts, he was, by contrary winds, obliged || ſcene-in the: ſtate of affairs of Europe, in which all 
ention of to lie inactive for the greateſt part of the ſummer ||. the principal powers might be immediately or re- 
to prince n Torbay ; and the deſign againſt Ferrol was || motely concerned: that 1t was impoſſible to deter- 
zope, that nally laid aſide, upon advice that the French and || mine, with any degree of certainty, what courſe 
a ſuitable Paniſh fleets were failed in conjunction to the Weſt || the policy, intereſt, or ambition of the ſeveral 
nouſly 4 Indies, | N ir 5 45:10; courts might lead them to purſue in this critical 
that pure A ſmall ſquadron of ſhips, under the command conjuncture; it ſhould be his care ſtrictly to ob- 
iks to h dof commodore Anſon, ſet fail for the South ſea, in ſerve and watch their motions; to adhere to the 


yal inten- the month of September, in order to attack the engagements which he had formerly contratted for 
memy's colonies, and co- operate, occaſionally, maintaining the balance of power, and the liber- 


ived from With admiral Vernon acroſs the iſthmus of Darien : || ties, of Europe; and, in concert with ſuch powers 


eneral, v 
c 


al Vernon, the ſcheme was well laid, and though it failed in as were under the ſame obligations, to act in ſuch 
dn. Pele 5 principal purpoſe; Was afterwards productive a manner, as might moſt effectually tend to avert 
hips On, of yery conſiderable national advantages, and great || thoſe dangers which threatened the public tran- 
the pla bonour to the commander 1 i quillity.” A motion being made in the houſe of 
a joint 1 n order, however, to proſecute the war with ,j peers by the duke of Argyle for an addreſs to his 
dels of Nour in the Weſt Indies, two regiments of foot, erde, violent debates enſued on the form in 


6 E which 
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. - proaching concluſion of the prefent parliament, it 


moſt ſolid and permanent oundation.” | | 


effectual manner, to the ſupport of the queen of 


afterwards diſſolved by royal proclamation.. The 


by this time, begun their hoſtilities. Sir Chaloner 


"of October, was overtaken by a tempeſt in che 


tune, he proſecuted his voyage, and anchored in 


' tained a terrible ſhock in the death of the gallant! 


478 1741. HISTORY: #y 5 
which it ſhould ve ebuched; but on the queſtion 
being put, that propoſed by the court Party was ap- 
proved by a great fnajoritiyxyƷhmmt.. Ta 

A. D. 1741. His majeſty went to the houſe of 
peers on the eighth day of April, and paſſed ſome 
acts that were ready for the royal aſſent. He then, 
in a ſpeech t6 botly houſes; obſerved, “ that che 
war which had lately broke out and been carried on 
in 3 the Auſtrian dominions, and the various 
and extenſive claims, Which were publickly made 
on the late emperor's ſucceſſion, were events, 
which required the utmoſt care and attention; the 
rather, as they might involve all Europe in a 


bloody war, and, in conſequence, expoſe the do- 
| princes as ſhould take part in 
ſupport of the Pragmatic Sanction, to imminent | 


minions of ſuch. 


ENGLAND. 1742. Book XY, 


lord Cathcart, who was carried off by a dvſen 

froin which event the command of the land Fa 
devolyet} upon general Wentworth, © 
As the fleet was paſſing by, the iſland of Hie 
niola, on iw way to Jamaica, fqur large ſhip, of 
| war were diſcoyered, and Sir Chaloner immediate 
ly detached. lord Auguſtus Fitzroy with an equal 
number to ſpeak wich them; but proving to 2 
French, and War -ngt yet being declared againſt 
that h Kingdom, they ; ſeparated in the, mornin 
after having kept up a ſmart fire during the 
whole night. Sir Chaloner in the mean time py. 
ſued his' courſe to St. Chriſtopher's, the place of 
general rendezvous, where he was joined by the 
reſt of the fleet; which had been ſeparated in the 
latt ſtorm. Having thus collected his fleet, he 


| 


and immediate danger; that the queen of Hunga- {| ſailed for Jamaica, by which admiral Vernon be. 
| 


17 had already made a requiſition of the twelve 
thouſand men exprefsly ſtipulated by treaty : and, 
in order to fulfil his engagements, he had demand- | 
ed of the king of Denmark, and of the king 
of Sweden, as landgrave of Heſſe- Caſſel, their re- 
ſpective bodies of troops, conſiſting of fix thou- | 
ſand men. each, that fo they might be in readineſs 
to march forthwith to the aſſiſtance of her Hufige | 
rian majeſty :. that he was concerting ſuch farther! 
meaſures,” as might obviate and diſappoint all the 
dangerous deſigns and attempts that might be 
formed or carried on in favour of any unjuſt pre- 
tenſions to the prejudice of the houſe of Auſtria 
in this rp and uncertain ſtate of things; 
that during the time when, by reaſon of the ap- 


might be impoſſible for him to have their advice 
and aſſiſtance, many incidents might ariſe, which 
might render it neceſſary for him to incur {till 
greater expences for maintaining the Pragmatic 
Sanction ; and that; therefore, in'a conjuncture 
ſo critical, he had thought it proper to lay theſe 
important conſiderations before them, and to de- 
ſire the concurrence of his parliament, in enabling 


#| 


him to contribute, ih" the moſt effectual manner, 
to the ſupport of the queen of Hungary, the pre- 
venting, the ſubverſion of the houſe of Auſtria, 
and the fixing the liberties of Europe on the, | 

Affectionate addreſſes were preſented by both 
houſes, who promiſed that they would effectually 
ſupport his majeſty againſt all inſults and attacks 
which might be ade on any of his territories, | 
though not belonging to the crown of Great Brl- 
tain; and that they would contribute, in the moſt 


* 


independency of Europe. . 

The parliament having diſpatched the various 
important affairs for which they met, _ were 
-prorogued on the twenty fifth day of April, and 


Hungary, and tothe defence of the liberties and 


king, having appointed a regency, ſet out in May 
for his German dominions. SR I SHE! 271.105 
The Britiſh armament in the Weſt-Indies had, 


Ogle, who had failed from Spithead on the 'ninth 


Bay of Biſcay, by which the fleet, conſiſting af 
about one hundred and ſeventy fail, were ſcatrer- 
ed and diſperſed. Notwithſtanding this misfor- 


the neighbourhood of Dominica, with a view of 
Providing himſelf with wood and water in that 
neutral jflahd, where the intended expedition ſuſ- 


general, miſcarried and (after having only taken 


ing greatly animated, -he, determined to carry his 
long) meditated deſign of an attack on Carthagena 
into execution. But the attempt, through the ex. 
treme ſtrength of the fortifications, and a miſun. 
derſtanding which aroſe between the admiral and 


the fort of Bocca Chica), all hopes of redueing 
Carthagena vaniſhed like a dream. Thus end. 
ed an expedition which had alarmed all Europe, 
and coſt the Engliſh nation an immenſe ſum ; bur 
we have too frequently experienced diſappoint- 
ment and diſgrace from leaders forming ſeparate 
intereſts and cabals inſtead of uniting in the ſervice 
of their country. | bt | 
In the month of July the fleet which, as well a 
the land forces, was greatly reduced, failed again 
from Jamaica, in order to attack the town of St. 
Jago de Cuba, Here the troops were landed, but 
remained totally inactive till the month of Novem- 
ber, when general Wentworth, declining the at- 
'tempt, the ſoldiers were re- embarked and carried 
back to Jamaica. Thus was diſgrace added to 
diſgrace. B92 | 
In the month of October the king returned ty 
England, and on the firſt of December opened the 
ſeffion'of partiament with a ſpeech from the throne, 
But it was ſoon evident that the miniſter's party 
wis greatly cweakened, and that Sir Robert ſcemed 
to totter on the brink of ruin. He well knew that 
the majority of à ſingle vote might be attended 
with dangerous conſequences, and he alſo ſaw that 
his ſafety. could only be ſecured by dividing tix 
aptoſtrions |» ot „„ 1H 
A. D. 1742. Sir Robert | Walpole, however, 
determined previduſly to try his ſtrength in tie 
houſe of commons with regard to the diſputed 
election of Chippenham in Wiltſhire, but had tix 
mortification to find a majority of one voice againk 
him. Irritated at this proceeding, he declared he 
would never more ſit in that houle, and according: 
ly, the next day, the king adjourned. the paris 
ment to the eighteenth of the following month. 
During the interval Sir Robert was created en 
of Orford and reſigned all his employments. H: 
now had recourſe to the plan he had formed of dd 
viding the oppoſition, and transferring the pops 
lar odium from himſelf to his adverſaries, In 
der to this, à coalition was propoſed between che 
diſcontented whigs, and thoſe of the ſame den“ 
mination who acted under the miniſtry. „ 
were gratified with titles and places, and aſſur = ö 
given to all that a new ſyſtem of politics 7 
be adopted according to the plan they them » ( 
ſhould adopt. Mr. Sandys was appointed 7 f 
the lords of the treaſury, and chancellor of ther 


2 


chequer. Lord Harrington was created an * 


—— 
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and declared preſident of the council: Lord Car- 
TH eret was made ſecretary of ſtate; Mr. Pultney 
was worn a member of the privy council, and af- 
terwards created earl of Bath. Fhe earl of Win- 
cheſter wag placed at che head of the admiralty in 
the room of Sir Charles Wager, and the earl of 
Staif appointed field marſhal of all his majeſty's 
forces, and ambaſſador extraordinary to the ſtates, 
al. | Fi#3% 41 4444 Wo 2 4 
ehe firſt happy effect of this change in the mi- 
| niſtry was à reconciliation between the king | and 
the prince of Wales, who now waited on his ma- 
ieſty at St, James's attended by. a great concourſe 
of nobility and other perſons of diſtinction. He 


in the was received in a very gracious manner, and a 
et, he guard immediately appointed to attend upon his 
4 | rſon. 8 21 1 ene be | 
* Pe his happy event, together with that of a change 
h in the miniſtryy/ was celebrated with public rejoic- 
the ex- ings in many parts of the kingdom. It was alfo 
miſun- expected that a new ſyſtem. of adminiſtration would 
ral and be adopted, but it ſoon appeared that the removal 
y taken of the late miniſter cauſed do material alteration in 
educing the meaſures purſued by the new miniſtry. Indeed, 
us end- it was evident beyond a doubt, that thoſe who had 


declaimed the loudeſt for the liberties of this coun- 
try, had been ſolely actuated by the more ſordid 
views of ſelf intereſt. 12 4417 | EA 
On the 18th of February the parliament met at 
Weſtminſter purſuant to adjournment, when peti- 


Europe, 
myz but 
ppoint- 
ſeparate 
e ſervice 


s well az London and divers cities and corporations, com- 


ed again 


n of St. conduct of the war, were taken into conſideration. 


ded, but The parliament touched by their juſt complaints re- 
Novem- ſolved to purſue the moſt vigourous meaſures for 
the at- the better protection of the Britiſn commerce in 
d carried future, Accordingly, a number of frigates were 


added u appointed to cruize in the channel, to ſecure the 


merchant ſhips from the inſults of the Spaniſn pri- 


turned t9 vateers. In the mean time, the miniſtry, in order 
pened the to ſooth the reſentment of the people, and, if poſſi- 
he throne. ble, conciliate their affection, paſſed a bill for ex- 
er's partj cluding certain officers from their ſeats in the houſe 
ert ſcemed of commons. Another bill was paſſed for en- 
knew that couraging the linen manufacture, and a third to 
e attended prevent the marriage of lunatics.' The houſe like- 
ſo ſaw that wiſe voted the ſubſidies for the ſervice of the cur- 


rent year, and ſixteen thouſand effective men for 


viding the 
the aſſiſtance of the queen of Hungary. 


„ however By this time the Engliſh miniſtry had come to a 
gth in the reſolution to keep no farther meaſures with France. 
ie, diſpute! The conduct of the French admiral in the Medi- 
but had ne terranean was fo ſtrong a demonſtration of the 


oice agai intentions of his court, that all their pretexts to 


declared h 2 neutrality were become abſolutely ridiculous. 
according Admiral Haddock, partly from the fatigues of 
the parlu / ſervice and the impaired ſtate of his conſtitution, 


month. 


created eu ranean to commodore Leſtock, who lately arrived 


ments. H fromthe Weſt Indies and was ſent with ten ſail of 
rmed of d the line to reinforce the Britiſh fleet in the ſlrei ghts. 
ig the pop On the change of the miniſtry Leſtock was pro- 
ries, In of moted to the rank of rear admiral of the white, but 
between che 5 it was determined to ſtrike ſome bold ſtroke in 


the Mediterranean, in the courſe of this ſummer, 


o the rank of vice admiral of the red, and ap- 


al the princes and'ſtates of Italy. 


tions that had been preſented by the merchants of 


plaining of the loſſes they had ſuſtained by the bad 


religned the command of the fleet in the Mediter- 


the chief command of the fleet was beſtowed upon 
homas Matthews, Eſquire, who was promoted 


pointed his majeſty's miniſter plenepotentiary to 


No miniſtry perhaps took a more impolitic ſtep 
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being well known, that there had long ſubſi ſted 
between them an inveterate diſlike to each other; 
Matthews declared, on his appointment, that he 
accepted the command merely on condition that 
Leſtock ſhould, be ſpeedily recalled; However, 
the latter was continued in command till the honor 
of the nation was ſhamefully ſacrificed to the gra- 
ti fication of private reſentm ent. 
Soon after admiral Matthews's arrival in the 
Mediterranean, he detached captain Norris in 
the Kingſton of fifty guns, with the duke fire ſhip 
to burn five Spaniſh gallies which had taken refuge 
in the Bay of Tropez, a French port in the Medi- 
terranean, and this order was effectually executed. 
But no action of this commander proved ſob a- 
greeable to the people of England as that of ſend- 
ing captain Martin as commodore with a ſquadron 
of ſhips and bomb: veſſels to Naples, to demand, 
from the king of the two Sicilies, a promiſe in 
writing to withdraw his troops from acting in con- 
junction with thoſe of Spain, and alſo not to give 
them for the future any Lind of aſſiſtance, If this 
demand ſhould be refuſed, the commodore had or- 
ders to bombard the city of Naples. The con- 
ſternation of the inhabitants was incredible at the 
light of the formidable force Martin brought with 
him, and the peremptory manner in which he made 
the demand: and however his Sicilian majeſty 
might diſlike this inſult upon his dignity, his pri- 
vate reſentment was obliged to ſubmit to the inte- 
reſt of the ſtate, which was in no condition to de- 
fend itſelf. ä n | 
Accordingly, after ſeveral meſſages between 
the commodore and the duke de Montealle- 
gre, the Sicilian miniſter, the latter in his maſter's 
name gave a written promiſe that his troops ſhould 


be immediately withdrawn out of Lombardy, and 
that he ſhould. not in any manner whatever aid or 


aſſiſt thoſe of Spain during the preſent war in Italy. 
The promiſe was inſtantly rer and by this 
bold but ſucceſsful ſtep of the Britiſh admiral the 
queen of Hungary was ſaved from apparent de- 
ſtruction. 84111 Ti f. 

Not long after this, Matthews having received 
intelligence, that the Genoeſe had ſo far favoured 
the Spaniards as to provide for their uſe magazines 
of corn at Araſſa, ſent thither captain Martin, who, 
about the firſt of September, deſtroyed them en- 
tirely; while the admiral himſelf took up his ſta- 
tion at Hieres Iſlands, where his ſhips lay in an ex- 
ceèllent road, and commanded every veſſel that 
might attempt to enter or quit the harbour of 
Toulon. The Britiſh fleet being now joined by 
| admiral Rowley, was rather ſuperior to the united 
ſquadrons of France and Spain; the latter therefore 
kept cloſe in the harbour. 

On the 16th of November, the parliament, be- 
ing aſſembled, his majeſty acquainted them, that 
he had augmented the 'Britiſh troops in the Low- 
Countries, with ſixteen thouſand Hanovertans and 
the Heſſian auxiliaries, in order to form ſuch a 
force, in conjunction ich the Auſtrian armies, as 
might be of ſervice to the common cauſe; he 
extolled the magnanimity and firmneſs of the 
queen of Hungary, as well as the reſolute conduct 
of the king of Sardinia, and was happy in the ſtop 
that had been put to the Spaniſh invaſion of 
Italy, to which the Britiſh fleet had in a very 
eminent degree contributed. 

A. D. 1743. The houſe of commons now be- 
gan to conſider the eſtimates, and ſettle the ſup- 
plies. They voted five hundred and thirty: four 


n 


c in Joining theſe two admirals in command, it 


diouſand ſeven hundred and ſixty- chiree pounds for 


the 


— 
—_— - 


ment: 
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the pay of the Britiſi troops in Flanders. They 
fixed the number of land- forces at twenty-three 
thouſdnd fix hundred» and ten effective men, for 
guards, gatriſons, and other ſervices; and, for de- 
raying the charge of theſe troops, and other ſer- 
vices in Great Britain, the Well Indies, Guernſey 
and Jerſey, they granted the ſum of ſix hundred 
and forty- ſeven thouſand eight hundred and fixty 
. two pounds five ſhillings and two pence. 
When theſe mattters were adjuſted, his _— 
went to the houſe, on the twenty-fiſth of April, 
and concluded the ſeſſion with a ſpeech, in which 
he obſerved, „ that, to the end that the Britiſh 
nation, and the common cauſe might reap the moſt 
beneficial fruits from the vigorous reſolutions of 
his parliament, he had, at the requiſition of the queen 
of Hungary, ordered his army, in conjunction with 
the Auſtrian troops, to paſs the Rhine, as auxiliaries 
to her Hungarian majeſty, to oppoſe any dangerous 
meaſures, that might affect the balance and liberties 
of Europe, or hinder the re- eſtabliſnment of the 
public tranquillity frem being ſettled on juſt 
and ſolid foundations: that he had continued a 


ftrong ſquadron in the Mediterranean, and another 


in the Weſt-Indies, in order to proſecute the great 
work of diſtreſſing his enemies, the Spaniards, and 
compelling them to agree to fafe and honourable 
terms of peace: and that, from the former of theſe 
fquadrons, his allies in Italy had lately received, 
and ſtill continued to receive, the moſt ſeaſonable 
and effectual ſupport.” By his majeſty's order 
the lord chancellor then prorogued the parlia- 


1 


Having formed a reſolution to head his troops 


in perſon in the approaching campaign, the king, 


immediately after the prorogation of parliament, 
ſet out for Germany, attended by his royal highneſs 


the duke of Cumberland and ſeveral officers of 


diſtinction 1 | 
In the mean time the troops which had been 


aſſembled by the king of Great Britain in the Ne- 


therlands, under the command of the earl of Stair, 
began their march for the Rhine, and in May en- 


camped near Hoeſht on the river Mayne. Their 
intention was to join the Auſtrian forces under 


prince Charles of Lorraine; but the manœuvres 
of the enemy prevented this junction. The. mar- 
ſhal Noailes, having aſſembled a numerous army, 
paſſed the Rhine, and poſted himſelf on the eaſt 


ide of that river above Frankfort. The earl of 
- Stair advanced towards him and encamped on a 


plain between the- river. Mayne and the foreſt 
d'Armſtadr, from which place he made a motion 
to Aſchaffenburg with an intention to ſecure the 
navigation of. the Upper Mayne, but the enemy, 
who lay on the other fide, had taken poſſeſſion 


of the poſts in ſuch a manner as to intercept all 
. ſupplies. * At the ſame time time they found means 


to cut off all communication by water between 
Frankfort aad the confederatees. N 

On the ninth of June his Britannic majeſty ar- 
- rived at the camp, where he found his army re- 
duced almoſt to a ſtarving condition, for want of 


: proviſions ; inſomuch that having received intel- 


- Jigence that twelve thouſand Hanoverians -and 
Heſſians had reached: Hanan, he determined to 


© march thither in order to join thoſe forces and pro- 


cure proviſions for his army. Accordingly, on the 


26th of June, he decamped, but had hardly quit- 
- ted Aſchaffenburg before it was ſeized by the 


French, and after marching about three leagues he 
perceived the enemy to the number of thirty thou - 
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between the firſt and ſecond lines with his ſword 


+ 


| Mayne till the 12th of July, when the French 


. 
i 


K 


damage he had ſuffered. ; The ſhips being refitted, 


tand had paſſed the river and Were draw: up in 


ry, he relied on their zealous, chearſul and 


1743. Book xy 
ordef of battle. Befofe them lay # narrow pa, 
morafs Was in the center, à wood on the leſt, ind 


the village of Dettingen on their right, + 
Thus hemmed in, they might eaſily have ebm 
pelled the confederates either to fubmit at gig,” 


tion, or to fight at a very great diſadvantage, had 


— 


not the duke of Gramont, wlio commanded th 
enemy, been prompted by the natural fire of w 
temper, to paſs the defile, upon which a battle im. 
mediately enſued: :': oli { 
The French horſe: cha with” great impet 
oſity, and threw ſome regiments of i Britith as 
valry into contuſion, but the infantry of the allie 
behaved with ſuch courage and reſolution as fo 
determined the fate of the day; the French were 
obliged: to give way, and repaſs the Mayne with 
great precipitation, having loſt about ſix thoy. 
ſand men killed, wounded or taken priſonere. 
The allies; loſt near three thouſand men in this 
action. The generals Clayton and Monroy were 
killed: the duke of Cumberland was ſhot through 
the calf of the leg: the earl of Albemarle, gene. 
ral Huſke, and ſeveral other officers of diſtin&ion 
were wounded. '' The king expoſed his perſon to 3 
ſevere fire of cannon as well as muſquetry ; he rode 


”% 


drawn, and encouraged the troops to fight for the 
honour of their country. 41 M 

As ſoon as the action was ended, his majeſty con- 
tinued his march to Hanau, where he was joined 
by the Heſſian and Hanoverian forces. The twy 
armies continued on different ſides of the river 


commander receiving intelligence that prince 
Charles of Lorraine was directing his march to- 
wards the confederate army, with an intent to place 
him between two fifes, he reſolved to prevent this 
deſign by decamping in the night, having firlt de- 
ſtroyed his magazines. Nothing effective was 
done during the remainder of the campaign, and 
in October the king of England returned to Ha- 


ch 
nover, and the army ſeparated. The troops in to] 
Engliſh pay marched back to the Netherlands; the * 
reſt took the route to their reſpecti ve countries. ki 
Admiral Matthews continued all this time to rg 
watch the combined ſquadrons of France and * 
Spain off the harbour of Toulon, and, by turns, the 
to cajole and intimidate the Genoeſe. The crul- be. 
zers, however, did great damage to the coaſts of 
the enemy, and made prizes of tome of their rich. 5 
teſt veſſels. The courts of Verſailles and Madrid the 
having now formed a ſcheme for delivering their 7 
fleets from their confinement, Matthews {cnt an cw 
account of this project to the Engliſh miniſtry, and gen 
deſired that an immediate and proper reintorce- Fir 
ment might be ſent him. the 
In the Weſt- Indies, commodore Knowles, by whi 
order of Sir Chaloner Ogle, who was left in com. join 
mand on the return of Admiral Vernon, attackec f 


La Guira, on the coalt of Carraccas, but met with 
ſuch a warm reception, that he was obliged to abin- 
don the enterprize, and make the belt of his w jor 
the Dutch iſland Curacoa, where he repaired the 


he made another attempt upon Porto-Cavello, in 
April, which, like the former, proved abortive. 

On the firft of December the parliament met, 
when his majeſty informed both houſes of the e⸗ 
vents of the late campaign in Germany, and coſ- 
cluded with obſerving, « that, as in order to K. 
mote the re- eſtabliſhment of the tranquillity of Ku- 


rope, vigorous and reſolute meaſures were yo 
cual 
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ſs; 2 t. Many debates enſued, and great 
* augen were made to the continuing Hanove- 


ay of Great Britain. 


. 50 s in the 4 8 2 
rian trop he diſſ-ntions and diſputes in 


com- 1744. yer 

ſets * 5 8 Tlidinient induced the French miniſtry 
„ had believe * the nation was ripe for a revolt. 
d the This opinion was confirmed by the aſſertions of 
of his cheir emiſſaries in Great Britain and Ireland. 
le im. Cardinal de Tencin, who had ſuceeeded Fleury 


niſter of France, gave it as his opinion 


me m ; 

Npety. te on England might be attended with 
iſh ca. ſucceſs, and be the means of placing the chevalier 
> Allies de St. George on the throne of that kingdom. 
s ſoon , Preparations were therefore made for carrying 
| were the ſcheme into execution. Count Saxe, a ſubtle 
de with and experienced general, was appointed comman- 
thou- der in chief, and the troops for this expedition, 
ws which amounted to fifteen thouſand men, began 
in this their march to Picardy, while a great number of 
y were veſſels were aſſembled for their embarkation at 
brough Dunkirk, Calais and Boulogne. It was deter- 
„gene- mined they ſhould land in Kent under convoy of 
inction a (irong ſquadron equipped at Breſt and command- 
on to a ed by M. de Roqucfeuille. Theſe preparations 
he rode were ſupcrintended by Charles Edward, the Fre- 
$ ſword render's eldeſt ſon, who, 1n the month of Decem- 
for the ber, hal paſſed through Italy in the diſguiſe of a 

Spaniſh courier; embarked at Final, and Janded 
ſty con- at Antibes, from whence he proceeded to Paris, 
joined where he was indulged with an audience of the 
The tus French king. 3 
ne river As ſoon as the Britiſh miniſtry received intelli- 


French gence of the young chevalier's being arrived 


prince in France, they at once comprehended the deſtina- 
arch to- tion of the armaments, which had been pre- 
to place pared at Breſt and Boulogne. They therefore 
zent this ſent orders to Mr. Thompſon, the Engliſh reſident 


firſt de- 


at Paris, to make a remonſtrance to the French mi- 
ive was 


niſtry, on the violation of thoſe treaties, by which 


on, and the Pretender to the crown of Great Britain was ex- 
to Ha- cluded from the territories of France. He was 
roops in told in reply, that his moſt Chriſtian majeſty would 
nds; the not explain himſelf upon that ſubject, until the 
tries. king of England ſhould have given ſatisfaction 
time to concerning the repeated complaints which had 


1ce and 
Jy. turns, 


the infractions of 


been made to him, 8 ern hb 
1s own ſubjects ha 


thoſe very treaties, which by 


[he crul- beet ſo frequently violated. 

coaſts ot On the öth of January, Monſieur de Roque- 

* feuille ſailed from Breſt, directing his courſe up 
fadri 


ing their 
ſcnt an 
iſtry, and 
eintorce- 


war. They were preſently deſcried by an Engliſh 
cruizer, which ran into Plymouth, and the intelli- 
gence was diſpatched to the board of admiralty. 
Sir John Norris was immediately ordered to take 
the command of the ſquadror. at Spithead, with 


les, by which he ſailed round to the Downs, where being 
in com- joined by ſome ſhips of the line from Chatham, he 
attacked found himſelf at the head of a fleet conſiderably 
met will ſtronger than that of the enemy. 


J to aban- 


10 Several regiments marched to the ſouthern coaſt 
is way 10 


of England: all governors and commanders were 


aired the ordered to repair to their reſpective poſts : the forts 
5 refitted, at the mouth of the Thames an the Medway were 
wello, u put in a poſture of defence; and directions were 
bortiVe. v'ven to aſſemble the militia of Kent, that in 
nent met, caſe of an invaſion they might be ready to defend the 
of the e coaſt. a 


er to pto- On the 15th of February the king ſent a meſ- 
er 


We to both houſes of parliament, intimating the 


ity of — iival of the Pretender's ſon in France, the pre- 
0 yo" | þe'ations at Dunkirk, and the appearance of a 
ind e = bench fleet in the Engliſh channel. 
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the the Engliſh channel, with eighteen ſhips of | 


1 


ne ene 


— 
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In anſwer to this both houſes joined in an ad- 
dreſs to his + majeſty, declaring. their indignation. 
and abhorrence of the inſolent deſign that had 
been formed againſt his kingdoms ; and profeſſing 
their fixed and determined reſolution, at the ha- 
zard of their lives and fortunes, to ſupport his per- 
ſon and government; and the proteſtant ſucceſſion 
in his royal houſe, in oppoſition to the pretender, 
and all his other enemies whatſoever. Addrefles 
of the ſame kind were preſented by the city of 
London, both univerſities, the principal towns. of 


Great Britain, the clergy, the diſſenting miniſters; 
the quakers, and almoſt all the corporations and 
communities in England. 


9 


The Habeas Corpus act was ſuſpended for ſix 
months, and ſeveral perſons of diſtinction were ap- 
prehended on ſuſpicion of treaſonable practices; 
a proclamation was iſſued for putting the law in 
execution againſt papiſts and non- jurors, whowere 
commanded to retire ten miles from London ; and 
every precaution which prudence could ſuggeſt for 


ſecuring the peace and tranquillity of the nation; 


was taken. 

In the interim, the French court proceeded with 
their preparations at Dunkirk and Boulogne, under 
the eye of the young Pretender; and ſeven thou- 
ſand men were actually embarked. M. de Roque- 
feuille ſailed up the river, as far as Dungenels, a 
promontory on the toaſt of Kent, after having 
detached M. de Barrei}, with five ſhips, to haſten 
the embarkation at Dunkirk, | 

While Roquefeuille was at anchor, he perceived, 
on the twenty-third day of February, the Britiſh 
fleet under Sir John Norris, doubling the South 
Foreland, from the Downs ; and, though the wind 
was contrary, taking the opportunity of the tide 
of flood, to come up and engage the French 
ſquadron, 

A council of war was called, in which it was 
refolved to avoid an engagement, weigh anchor 
at ſunſet, and make the belt of their way to theit 
own coaſts, This reſolution was accordingly ex- 
ecuted ; and their eſcape was favoured by a hard 
gale of wind, which ſprung from the North-Eaſt, 
at the time of their ſetting ſail, and carried them 
ee the channel, at the rate of four leagues an 

our. 

This ſtorm which in all probability ſaved their 
fleet from deſtruction, entirely defeated the deſign 
of the invaſion: a great number of their tranſ- 
ports were driven aſhore and ſhattered to pieces; 
and the reſt were ſo much damaged, that they 
could not be repaired for a conſiderable time. The 
Engliſh were now maſters of the ſea, and kept the 
whole French coaſt in alarm. The deſign, there- 
fore, was totally abandoned ; the pretender haſten- 
ed to the place of his former reſidence, and the 
French general returned to Paris. 

This diſappointment ſo exaſparated the court of 
France, that the Britiſh reſident at Paris was given 
to underſtand they would now proceed to open 
hoſtilities, and accordingly, a declaration of war 
was actually publiſhed at Paris on the twentieth 
day of March. On the thitty- firſt of the ſame 
month a fimilar declaration againſt France was 
publiſhed at London, to the great ſatisfaction of 
the people, who teſtified their joy by repeated ac- 
clamations. France, likewiſe in the beginning of 
April, declared war againſt the queen of Hungary, 
who, in May, returned a like declaration againſt 
that kingdom. V4 

On the fifteenth of May the king went to the 
houſe of peers, and in a ſpeech acquainted the par- 

6 F liament, 
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liament, “ that the French king had declared war 
againſt him on the moſt injurious as well as fallacious 
pretences; that in conſequence, he had declared 
war againſt that, monarch ; and that in the proſe- 
cution of a juſt cauſe he-relied on the divine pro- 
tection and the vigorous ſupport of his parliament. 
He concluded with expreſſing an earneſt deſire, 
that the members of both houſes, on their return 
to their reſpective counties, would be particularly 
careful, at this critical juncture, to preſerve the 
peace and tranquillity of the kingdom.” The 
lord chancellor then, by order of his majeſty, pro- 
rogued the parliament. 45 | 


During theſe tranſactions an engagement hap- 


pened in the Mediterranean between our fleet un- 
der the command, of admiral Matthews and the 


combined ſquadrons of France and Spain, which | 


he had ſo long blocked up in the harbour of Tou- 
lon. On the ninth of February they were per- 
ceived ſtanding out of the road, to the number of 
twenty-eight ſhips of the line: the Engliſh ad- 
miral immediately weighed for Hieres-bay, and 
on the eleventh part of the. fleet were. engaged. 
Matthews in the Namur, and captain Cornwall in 


the Marlborough, bore. down together upon the 


Spaniſh admiral Don Navarro, whole ſhip, the 
Real, was a firſt rate, mounted with no leſs than 
one hundred and fourteen guns. Rear-admiral 
Rowley ſingled out M. de Court, who command- 
ed the Frence ſquadron; ſome of the Engliſh 
captains followed the example of their comman- 
ders; but .vice-admaral Leſtock, with his whole 
diviſion, remained above five miles a-ſtern : and 
ſeveral captains, who were immediately under the 
eye of Matthews, behaved in ſuch a manner, as 
reflected diſgrace on their country. 
The Spaniſh admiral's ſhip the Real, being quite 
diſabled, and like a wreck upon the water, Mr. 
Matthews ſent a fireſhip to deſtroy her; but the 
expedicnt did not take effect. Four Spaniſh ſhips, 
which had been ſuffered to paſs Leſtock, attacked 
the fireſhip with ſuch fury, that, before ſhe could 
reach the Real, ſhe was blown into the air. 

The Podea, a ſhip of theline, belonging to the 


Spaniſh ſquadron, ſtruck to captain Hawke, who 
ſent a lieutenant to take poſſeſſion. of her: ſhe was 


afterwards retaken by the French ſquadron, but 
was found ſo diſabled, that they deſerted and left 
her, and ſhe was next day burned by order of ad- 
miral Maithews. Night coming on put an end to 
the action; and the admiral found his en ſhip 
ſo much ſhattered, that he was obliged to move 
his flag on board the Ruſſel, commanded by cap- 
tain Long. On the morning of the 12th many 


| ſhips of the combined fleets were deſeried from the 


maſt head: Leſtock gave chace, but as he ap- 
proached, the commander in chief threw out a ſig- 
nal to deſiſt, and afterwards bore away to Port Ma- 
hon to refit, while the French. ſquadron anchored 
in the road of Alicant, and Don Navarro made 
for the harbour. of Carthagena. The loſs on the 
late occaſion was very inconſiderable, except in 
the death of captain Cornwall of the Marlborough, 
who aſſiſted the admiral in attacking the Real, and 
ſuſtained, for ſome time, the whole fire of that 


Boating, battery; and who, after giving repeated 


proofs of the moſt heroic courage, had both his legs 
carried off by a ehain ſhot, which put a period to 
his life. A noble monument was erected to his 
memory in Weſtminſter-abbey, by a vote of the 
Biitiſh parliament, and at the public expence ; an 
honour to which he was juſtly entitled from his 


courageous and gallant behaviour, on this, and ſe- 


veral other occaſions. 
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| cuſtom houſe, belonging to the Spaniſh merchants 
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As ſoon as the Engliſh fleet reached the ſlang 
of Minorca, Matthews ſuſpended Leſtock, accu 
Toulon, and ſent him priſoner to England. * 
| + Theſe two officers had long entertained a mg 
implacable hatred and reſentment againſt each 
other; and to this mutual animoſity was evident 
; owing the eſcape of the enemy's Rect; for bal 
Leſtock advanced, as he might eaſily have dane 


thews, the combined ſquadrons of France and 
Spain might have been utterly deſtroyed : on dh 
other hand, had Matthews . afterwards permitted 
Leſtock to continue the chace, and attack the ene. 
my, while retiring in diſorder, the ſaine advantage 
might ſtill have been obtained ; but ſuch was the; 
irreconcileable antipathy, that, rather than not gra- 
tify their private revenge, they ſacrificed the inte. 
reſt of their country, while they tarniſhed their ou 
honour. 

It is no wonder that a miſcarriage of ſuch im. 
portance ſhould be thought a ſubject worthy the 
molt ſtrict enquiry. The commons preſented an 
addreſs to his majeſty, deſiring that a court- martial 
might be appointed to try the delinquents. By 
this time, Leſtock had preferred a charge againit 
Matthews, and all the captains of his diviſion, who 
miſbehaved in the day of battle. 

In conſequence of the opinion of. the court mar- 
tial, ſeveral commanders of ſhips were caſhicred; 
vice admiral Leſtock was honourably acquitted; 
and admiral Matthews rendered incapable of ſerv- 
ing for the future in his majeſty's navy. Matthews, 

it is true, can by no means be juſtified ; but Leſ- 
tock certainly was more guilty, Yet the latter tri- 
umphed on his trial; and the former narrowly eſ- 
caped with his life. Such deciſions are not to be 
accounted for, except by prejudice and fac- 
tion. | 

In the month of June commodore Anlon re- 
turned to England, having been abſent three years 
and nine months, during which he had circum- 
navigated the terraqueous globe. He had ſur- 
mounted the moſt terrible difficulties, and been 
ſeparated: by ſtreſs of weather at different times 
from the reſt of the ſhips in his ſquadron. Hon. 
ever, his pains and labour were amply compenſated 
by two molt fortunate exploits. The firſt was the 
ſurprifing the city of Paita, belonging to the Spe- 
niards, towards the equator. This was effected by 
fiſty eight of his own ſeamen, under the command 
of a lieutenant, who on entering the town throug\ 
favour of the night, ſet up a loud ſhout, which {o 
terrified the inhabitants, that they precipitately a 
bandoned the place, after which the ſailors carrie 
off a large ſum of money that was lodged in tit 


and intended to be ſhipped on board a vel! in 
that port. The other fortunate exploit was the 
capture of the manilla gatleon bound for the por 
of Acapulco, having on board trealure with other 
effects to the amount of three hundred and thirteen 
thouſand pounds ſterling. | 
On the 28th of November his majeſty open* 
the ſeſſion of parliament with a ſpeech to w 
houſes, in which he ſaid, “that he applauded ! 
conſtancy and reſolution of the queen © 7 
gary, and the firmneſs and magnanimily ol tis 


| 


king of Sardinia; that though the event uy 
laſt campaign had not entirely anſwered his N ſt 
he determined in conjunction with his 1 
with their effectual ſupport, to proſecute the * 
ſo as to produce to an honourable peace; 4H 


clukd 


1 
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f 5 coded with recommending unanimity and diſpatch 
5 in their proceedings. | y 


Both houſes having preſented. addreſſes of thanks 
o his majeſty; * the commons proceeded to conſider 
5 ſupplies and it now appeared that the new mi- 
ters would purſue the very ſame meafures, which 
had been adopted by their predeceſſors. Freſh le- 
vies for land and fea were ordered, and the com- 
mons voted ſix millions and-a half for the ſervice 
of the current year, to be raiſed by the land, the 
walt, and ſalt taxes, the ſinking fund, and an ad- 
jrional duty on foreigh wine. 

A. D. 1745. The earl of Cheſterfield ſet out 
ſor the Hague in the month of January, in the 
character of ambaſſador extraordinary, to per- 
ſuade, if poſſible,” the ſtates general to become par- 
ties in the war. About the ſame time a quadruple 
alliance was ſinged at Warſaw, by the queen of Hun- 

„the king of Poland, and the maritime pow- 
ers. By this treaty, the king of Poland, as elector 
of Saxony, confirmed and renewed the guaratitee 
of the Pragmatic Sanction, and promiſed to ſup- 
port it with all his forces. It was further ſtipu- 
ated, that, as the kingdom of Bohemia was ac- 
wally attacked, his Poliſh, majeſty ſhould ſend to 
its defence an army of thirty thouſand auxiliary 
troops : that his Britannic majeſty and the ſtates 
general ſhould pay to that prince an annual ſub- 
dy of one hundred and fifty thouſand pounds ſter- 
ling ; two thirds to be furniſhed by Great-Britain, 
2nd one third by the United Provinces: that, as 
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of ſerv: ſon as Bohemia and Saxony fhould be free from 
trhews danger, his Poliſh majeſty ſhould march ten thou - 
ut | of. ſand men to the Netherlands, or to any other place 


within the empire, which the king of Great Bri- 
tain and the ſtates general ſhould think moſt proper; 
for which a ſubſidy of ninety thouſand pounds 
ſhould be continued to be paid, according to the 
former proportions : that if, in conſequence of 


iter tri- 
wy el⸗ 
t to be 
nd fac- 


a 10 theſe meaſures, his Poliſh majeſty ſhould draw a 
ee years war upon himſelf, he ſhould be ſupported by all 
cireum- his allies: that no peace ſhould be made without 
\ad ſur- his conſent, and without procuring for him proper 


latisfaction: and that the empreſs of Ruſſia, the 
republic'off Holland, and all the. other powers of 
Lurope, ſhould be invited to accede ts this treaty, 
which was to continue in force even after the war 
was at an end. 3 
The affairs which engaged the attention of par- 
liament being finiſhed, the ſeſſion was cloſed on 
the ſecond day of May; and the king, having 
appointed a regency, immediately ſet out for his 
German dominions. The face of affairs on the 
continent were now entirely changed by the death 
of the emperor Charles VII. The grand duke of 
Tuſcany, conſort to the queen of Hungary, de- 
Clared himſelf candidate for the Imperial throne ; 
but his election was warmly oppoſed by the French 
king and his allies. The grand duke, however, on 
tne ſecond of September, was, by a majority of 
"vices, declared king of the Romans, and emperor 
ot Germany at Frankfort. 
| ng the King of France could not prevent 
dür elevation of the grand duke to the Imperial 
un he reſolved to humble the houſe of Au- 
= y making a conqueſt of 'the Netherlands. 
cordingly, a prodigious army was aſſembled 
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The allied army being afſembled ar Soignics, 


the duke of Cumberland aſſumed the chief com- 


mand, and though their force was greatly inferior 


to that of the enemy, they reſolved to march to the 
relief of Tournay. Accordingly, they advanced 
to Leuſe, took poſt at Maulbre in ſight of the 
French army, and extended from the village of 


Antoine to a large wood beyond Vazon, having 
Fontenoy in their front. 


The French, in the inte- 
rim, had compleated their batteries, and made the 


moſt formidable preparations for the reception of 


the allies. 5 

On the 3oth of April, about ten in the morn- 
ing, the duke of Cumberland began the attack; a 
briſk cannonade enſued, and about nine both ar- 


mies were engaged. The Britiſh infantry com- 


manded by lieutenant-gegeral' Sir John Ligonier 


| drove the French beyond 'their lines ; but the left 
wing of the allies failing in the attack on the vil- 
lage of Fontenoy, and the cavalry forbearing to 


advance on the flanks; they retreated in ſome diſ- 
order occaſioned by the warm and inceſſant fire of 
the French batteries. They rallied; however, and 
returning to the charge with redoubled ardour, re- 
pulſed the enemy to their camp with great ſlaugh- 
ter; but being wholly unſupported by the other 
wing, and expoſed both in front and flank to a 
dreadful fire, which did great- execution; about 
three in the afternoon the duke was obliged to 
make the neceſſary diſpoſitions for a retreat, which 
was effected in tolerable order. The battle was 
fought with the utmoſt obſtinacy, and the ſlaughter 
on both ſides was very great. The allies loſt about 
twelve thouſand men, among whom were lieute- 
nant-general Campbel, major-general Ponſonby, 
and many officers of inferior rank, The victory 
coſt the French almoſt as many lives, and though 
the attack was judged raſh and precipitate, the 
Britiſh and Hanoverian troops fought with ſuch 
intrepidity and perſeverance, that if they had been 
properly ſupported by the Dutch forces, and their 
flanks covered by the cavalry, the French, in all 
probability, muſt have abandoned the fiege. The 
duke of Cumberland left his ſick and wounded to 
the humanity of the victors, and retiring to Aith, 
| encamped in an yak”. jp ſituation at Leſſines. 

their good fortune, till 
having reduced not only Tournay, but the greateſt 
part of the Auſtrian Netherlands, the French king 


returned to Paris, which he entered in triumph. 


On the 12th of October the duke of Cumberland 
returned to England, and ſoon after the allied ar- 
mies repaired to their reſpective winter quarters. 
The campaign in Italy was far from proving fa- 
vourable either to the queen of Hungary or her 
ally the king of Sardinia. The Spaniards entered 
the Milaneſe with very little . oppoſition. They 
took the ſtrong citadel of Tortona, reduced Parma, 
Placentia, Pavia, and the city of Milan. In fact, 
by the month of October the Auſtrian territories 
in Italy were wholly ſubdued, and the king of Sar- 
dinia was ſtripped of all his dominions; notwith- 
ſtanding which he continued firm and true to his 
engagements, and deaf to all propoſals of ſepa- 
rate accommodation. 

During the courſe of this year, the Britiſh navy 
performed ſeveral ſervices of the utmoſt importance 
to the common cauſe in general, as well as to Great 
Britain in particular. In the Mediterranean, ad- 
miral Rowley had ſucceeded Matthews in the com- 
mand. He had bombarded Savona, Genoa, Final, 
St. Remo, with Baſtia, the capital of Corſica, and 


made prizes of teveral Spanith ſhips ; but he could 
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not prevent the arrival of the rich Havannah ſqua- 
dron at Corunna. F444 

In the Eaſt Indies, commodore Barnet took 
a great number of French ſhips richly jaden; and 


commodore Townſend, in the neighbourhood of | 


M. artinico, found means to intercept about thirty 
ſhips belonging to the enemy, under convoy of 
four ſhips of war, two of which were deſtroyed. 
Very extraordinary ſucceſs. alſo attended the 
Engliſh privateers. But the moſt important at- 
chievement was the reduction of Louiſburgh, the 
capital of Cape Breton in North America, a place 
of great conſequence, which the French had for- 
tified in a very ſtrong manner, being the center and 
defence of their fiſhery, , | 
During theſe tranſactions, a, 
the attention of the Engliſh miniſtry, The ſon of 
the chevalier de St. George, fired by the inſinua- 
tions of ſome zealous partizans, who pretended 
that the nation in general was diſaffected to the 
reigning family, determined to make one more ef- 
fort for aſcending the throne of England. At the 
ſame time he was amuſed by France with a promiſe 
of powerful, ſuccours ; but this was merely to en- 
courage an attempt of the kind in order to em- 
barraſs the Engliſh government, and divert their 
attention from the war on the continent, RO, 
Charles being furniſhed with a ſupply of money 
and arms by. Lewis, embarked on board a frigate, 
accompanied by ſome Iriſh and Scotch adventurers, 
and on the 23d of July, reached the weſtern iſles 
of Scotland, and landing on the coaſt of Lochaber, 
was ſoon joined by a number of Mountaineers, un- 
der their reſpective chiefs. Had government acted 
with vigour on the firſt intelligence of his arrival, 
the attempt muſt have been cruſhed in the bud; 
but it indeed appeared ſo romantic, that the na- 
tion in general could ſcarcely give credit to it, _ 
When the intelligence was confirmed, Sir John 
Cope, who commanded the. forces in Scotland, ſet 
forward without loſs of time. His orders were- 
to proceed directly and attack the rebels, who were 
ſuppoſed to be lying on the'weſtward of the Chain, 
in the neighbourhood of Glenſinnan, where their 


which lay on the eaſt ſide of the chain, and com- 
manded the road that led to Fort Auguſtus, he 
called a council of war, who agreed in opinion, 
that it would be moſt expedient to change their 
rout and march to e ky 336: 

The young chevalier, on the fourth day of Sep- 
tember, entered Perth, where his army was greatly 
increaſed. The marquis of Tullibardine had ſent 
him ſeveral reinforcements, which he had raiſed 
among the tenants of the Athol eſtate ; and he was 
alſo joined by lord George Murray, lord Nairn, and 
ſeveral other perſons of diſtinction with their fol- 
lowers. . 

Being thus conſiderably 
army croſſed the Forth, took poſſeſſion of Edin- 
burgh without oppoſition, with a view of ſeizing 
the treaſure belonging to- the two banks of that 
city, but were diſappointed by its haying been con- 
veyed into the caſtle, which was defended by a 
garriſon under command. of general Gueſt. 

Cope, having taken ſhipping at Aberdeen, had, 
by this time, landed at Dunbar with his army ; and, 
on the nineteenth of September, he began his 
march towards Edinburgh, and encamped at night 
between that city and Haddington. Here being 
joined by the two regiments of dragoons, who had 
retired on the approach of the rebels to the capital, 
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from France by ſingle. ſhips; and the number of 


ral Wade. 


to England, and received the moſt warm and af- 


| deavours in defending his majeſty's perſon and go- 
| 1eni : If verament, and in ſupporting the public credit of 
ſtandard was erected. But receiving intelligence | 
that they had taken poſſeſſion of a very ſtrong paſs, | 
every town, county, and corporation in the king- 
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he immediately marched towards 
der to give them battle. On the twentieth he 
camped in the neighbourhood of Preſton. 
but the rebels did not wait for him to begin 1882 
tack, for early the next morning the youn or 
tender charged at the head of the Highlander, with 
ſuch impetuoſity, that the King's troops were ſoo 
broke and entirely routed. At the firſt onſet the 
dragoons fled with great. precipitation, but the 
chief part of the infantry, who made a Vigorou 
ſtand, were either killed or taken; Five hundred 
of the king's forces fell on the field of battle. 
among whom was the gallant colonel Gardiner. 
who diſdained to fave his life at the expence of his 
honor : when abandoned by his own regiment of 
dragoons, he alighted from his horſe, and fought 
among the infantry until he fell covered with 
Ae ng TG OB 4aLs Phe TRIES 

This victory was of great importance to the re- 
bels, who thereby procured arms, a train of ar- 
tillery, and a conſiderable ſum of money, as the 
tents, cannon, baggage, and military cheſt of 
the royal party fell into their hands. Large fup- 
plies of money, artillery and ammùnition were ſent 


their army in or- 
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their followers encreaſed daily, though the more 
opulent inhabitants of Scotland were averſe to 
the chevalier's family and pretenſions. The mi- 
niſtry were no ſooner informed of Cope's defeat 
than they ſent orders for three battalions of guards, 
and ſeven regiments of infantry to return from 
Flanders; and theſe being joined by ſix thouſand 
Dutch troops lately arrived in England, began their 
march to Newcaſtle under the command of gene- 


His majeſty, had before this time, returned 


fectionate addreſſes from the city, the lieutenancy, 
and the merchants of London, congratulating him 
on the reduction of Cape Breton, expreſſing their 
abhorrence and deſtation of the preſent unnatural 
rebellion, and promiſing to exert their utmoſt en- 
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the nation. 2 
Similar addreſſes were alſo preſented by almoſt 


dom. Many of the principal nobility and gen- 
try offered their ſervices in the military capacity, 
and regiments were raiſed in the different counties 
wherein their reſpectiye eſtates were ſituated. 
The arrival of the duke of Cumberland, who 
returned about this time from Holland, contri- 
buted to quicken the general ſpirit of loyalty ; and 
all ranks of men ſeemed unanimouſly to concur in 
expreſſing their zeal for the preſent royal family; 
and the protection of their own rights civil and re- 
ligious, | | | 
Charles having, by this time, collected about ſix 
thouſand men, paſſed the weſtern border of Eng- 
land, and invelted Carliſle, which furrendered in 
three days. General Wade advanced from New- 
caſtle in order to relieve that place, but hearing on 
his march that it had ſurrendered, he returned to 
his former ſtation. - E 
The rebels, having left a garriſon in Carliſle, 
ſet out on the third of March for Penrith, from 
whence they proceeded to Lancaſter, which thc! 
entered on the twenty-eighth of the ſame mont, 
after which the whole army took poſſeſſion of Man- 
cheſter. But they now found themſelves terribly 
deceived in their views; for, inſtead of rhe ut” 
tudes, they expected to join them, they cauld * a 
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but two hundred, which being formed into a re- 
giment, were put under the command of Mr. 
Lenny. | 4. | | ; E vgs * 

The train bands of London were now reviewed 
by his mgyeſty, the country regiments. were com- 
pleted, the volunteers were employed in the exer- 
riſe of arms, and the whole kingdom united firmly 
dgainſt the invader. 


The king had by this time Peg directions ſor | 


the raiſing another army, conliſting of three re- 


giments of cavalry and fifteen of infantry; to be 


commanded. by the duke. of Cumberland, and, un- 
der him, by dir John Ligonier. This army was 
afterwards encreaſed to thirteen thouſand, and took 
poſt at Litchfield, which was deemed the moſt pro- 
per place for intercepting the rebels in their march 
to the ſouthward. | * 

In the beginning of December the rebels left | 
Mancheſter, and advanced to Congleton ; but ſud- 
denly they turned off to the left, and marched into 
Derby, as if they intended to avoid the duke, and 
proceed immediately to London. 

As foon as the citizens were informed, that, not- 
withſtanding the vigilance and activity of the duke, 
the rebels had it in their power to advance to the 
metropolis, many of them were filled with the moſt 
dreadful apprehenſions. Even the miniſtry ſeemed 
to be conſiderably alarmed. A council was held at 
St. James's, and a reſolution taken, that the ſtandard 
bf England ſhould be erected on Finchley Com- 
mon, for aſſembling an army, to be commanded 
by the king in perion, and under him, by field 
mareſchal lord Stair: that all the regular troops 
about London, with the aſſociated regiments, the 
trained bands, and the militia, ſhould march to 
that camp; and that a numerous train of artillery 
ſhould be drawn out of the Tower for the uſe of the 
forces. | It was owing to theſe vigorous reſolutions, 
that the pretender altered his opinion, and inſtead 
of advancing to London, determined to return 
into Scotland, where he heard his affairs had taken 
a very favonrable turn. 

Hereupon, after a very ſhort ſtay in the town of 
Derby, he began his march early in the morning ; 
and though Wade with his army had, for ſome 
time, been at Doncaſter, and conſequently nearer 
Mancheſter than the rebels, yet the latter retreated 
with ſuch amazing rapidity, that they had almoſt 
reached Preſton, before Wade had advanced to 
Wakefield. | 

Charles reached Carliſle on the 19th, and, after 
reinforcing the! garriſon of that place, croſſed the 
vers Edin and Solway into Scotland. 

On the 21ſt of December the duke of Cumber- 
land with his whole army inveſted Carliſle, and, on 
the thirtieth, the garriſon ſurrendered at diſcretion. 

Thus having purſued the rebels to the northern 
verge of England, and retaken the only place they 
were maſters of, his royal highneſs returned to Lon- 
don, and the priſoners, amounting to four hundred, 
vere confined in different jails. 

A. D. 1746. After a very fatiguing march the 
rebels reached Glaſgow, from. whence they conti- 
nued their route to Stirling, where they were join- 
ed by ſome forces aſſembled by lord Lewis Gor- 
don and John Drummond. *- On the 1 3th of Janu- 
ay, general Hawley, who had aſſembled a conſi- 
derable body of forces at Edinburgh, advanced to 

anlithgow. Next day the rebels rendezvouſed 
Falkirk, and on the 17th were perceived in full 
march to attack the king's forces. The enemy 

al taken- poſſeſſion of a hill on the right, and 
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fire, that killed a great number. 


awley, in order to drive them from this eminence, 
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ſent two regiments of dragoons to attack them, 
but the firſt volley of the rebels broke their ranks, 


and they retreated with precipitation; and falling 


in among the infantry; put them alſo in confuſion. 
The rebels followed their ſucceſs; and the royal 
army, after making one irregular diſcharge, fled 
in the utmoſt confuſion, leaving the field of bat- 
tle, with part of their tents and artillety to the e- 
nemy. It was now judged expedient to ſend a 
commander to the army in Scotland, in whom the 
ſoldiers could place ſome confidence; and the duke 
of Cumberland was choſen fot this purpoſe: 

His royal highneſs, on the thirty-firſt of January; 
put himſelf at the head of the troops at Edinburgh, 


conſiſting of thirteen regiments of infantry, five 


regiments of dragoons, one regiment of light 


| horſe; and fifteen hundred highlanders from Argyle- 


ſhire, under the command of colonel Campbell. 
On the laſt day of January he began his march to 
Linlithgow, and the enemy, who had renewed the 
ſiege of Stirling-caſtle, not only abandoned that 
enterprize, but after blowing up the magazines; 
croſſed the Forth with the utmoſt precipitation. 
In the mean time the duke, having ſeeured the 
important poſts of Stirling and Perth with the 
Heſſian battahons, advanced with the army to 
Aberdeen, where he was joined by the duke of 
Gordon, the earls of Aberdeen and Findlater, and 
other perſons of diſtinction, OPT: 

A ſloop of war which the tebels had ſurprized 
near Montroſe was about this time retaken, with 4 
conſiderable ſum of money and a large quantity of 
arms on board, which ſhe had brought from France 
for the ſervice of the Pretender. | 

On the eighth of April the duke left Aberdeen, 
and arriving at Nairn, where he halted to refreſh 
his men, he received advice that the enemy had 
burnt Fort Auguſtus, and marched from Inverneſs 
to Culloden, about nine miles diſtant from the roy- 
al army to give him battle. The ſame night, how- 
ever, the rebels matched with an intent to ſurpriſe 
the duke's army before day light ; but this ſcheme 
proving abortive, they returned to Culloden, re- 
ſolving 1n that ſtation to wait for the royal army. 
On the 16th the duke decamped between four 


and five in the eee, and after marching about 


eight miles, perceived the advanced guard of the 
rebels amounting to eight thouſand men; drawn u 
in order of battle, in thirteen diviſions, ſupplied 
with ſome pieces of artillery and poſted behind 
ſome old walls and hutts in a line with Culloden 
houſe. 

The duke immediately formed the royal army 
into three lines and about noon the engagement 
began. The artillery of the rebels was 111 ſerved, 
and did very little execucion ; but that of the king's 
troops.made dreadful havock among the enemy. 
Impatient of this fire, the front line advanced to 
the charge, and about five hundred of the clans 
attacked the duke's left wing with their uſual im- 
petuoſity. One regiment was diſordered by the 
weight .of this column; but two battalions ad- 
vancing from the ſecond line, ſupported the firſt, 
and ſoon put a ftop to their career, by a ſmart 
At the ſame 
time, Kingſton's and Hawley's horſe pulled down 
the park wall that covered their flank, and falling 


” TY 
in among them, ſword in hand, made great ha-“ 


vock. 


The French piquets, on the left, ſtood inactive 
during the engagement, and afterwards ſurrendered 
theraſelves priſoners of war. In about thirty minutes 


after the whole rebel army was totally defeated, 
6 G and 
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and the field eovered with thier dead bodies. Three 
thouſand were ſlain on the ſpot and in the purſuit. 
The earl of Kilmarnock was taken in the field 


a few days after. The marquis of Tullibar. 
dine likewiſe followed his example. The earl 
of Cromartie and his ſon had been taken priſoners 
before the engagement. This victory put a final 
ſtroke to the rebellion; but his royal highneſs con- 
tinued in the north ſome time in- order to give pro- 
per orders for ſecuring the tranquillity of the 
country; then, after receiving the ſubmiſſion 
of almoſt all the clans and chieftains, he returned 
to London, which he entered with univerſal accla- 
mations. 1 

The vanquiſhed adventurer, upon his retreat 
from the field of battle, held -a conference with 
ſome of his principal adherents, but finding his 
affairs deſperate, he deſired each of them to con- 
ſult his own ſafety, while he himſelf, aſſuming va- 
rious diſguiſes, continued to wander about, a 
wretched fugitive, for the {ſpace of four months, 
during which, he underwent an amazing ſeries of 
dangers, hardſhips, and miſeries. At laſt, on the 
tenth day of Auguſt, he embarked, with - about 
thirty of his followers, on board a French frigate, 
and arrived in ſafety at a ſmall town near Morlaix 
in Britany. | 

The government were now reſolved to make 
examples of ſome of thoſe who had involy- 
ed their country in ſuch (calamity and confuſion, 
but to make the number as few as poſſible. An 
act was paſſed for attainting the earls of Kil- 
marnock and Cromartie, and the lords Balmerino 
and Lovat. The three former were tried, found 
guilty, and received ſentence of death. Cromartie 
was afterwards pardoned as to life, but all his e- 
ſtates were confiſcated, {> JETTY 

On the 18th of Auguſt Kilmarnock. and Balme- 
rino were executed on Tower-hill. The former 
died with marks of penitence and contrition, but 
the latter viewed the implements of death with the 
moſt careleſs air and ſeemed to glory in his ſuffer- 
ings, Lovat was tried inthe ſpring of the ſucceed- 
ing year, found guilty, and beheaded on Tower- 
hill. Courts were opened in different: parts of 
the kingdom for the trial of the rebels of inferior 
rank, fifty of whom were condemed and executed, 
ſome were pardoned, and the greater number were 
tranſported to the plantations. 


- 


o 


While England was thus engaged in cruſhing a 
rebellion at home, the French king, with his gene- 
ral the count de Saxe, took the field in the latter 
end of April, at the head of a numerous army, and 
advanced towards the allies, intrenched to the num- 
ber of forty thouſand, behind the Demer, under 
the conduct of the Auſtrian general Bathiana, who 
retired before them and took poſt in the neighbour- 
hood of Breda. | 

Such was the amazing progreſs of the French 
arms under the conduct of that conſummate gene- 
ral, count Saxe, that not only four ſtrong towns 
in Dutch Brabant were rapidly and ſucceſſively re- 
duced ; but by the middle of July, Lewis was abſo- 
lyte maſter of Flanders, Brabant, and Hainault. 
Namur ſoon followed the fate of the former places. 
Mean while the allied army lay encamped at 
Maeſtricht, where they were joined by Sir John 
i 1gonier with ſome Britiſh and Bavarian battalions, 
Prince Charles of Lorrain, who commanded the 
confederate army, now determined to give the ene- 
my battle ; but finding, on his advance, marſhal 
Saxe poſted ſo advantageouſly at Ton 
thought proper to return to Maeſtricht, 


ENGLAND. 
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gres, he | Imperial horſe charged the whole line © 
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of battle: the lord Balmerino ſurtendered Himſelf || tion, drew up their forces in order of battle, and 


made preparations for giving him a warm recep! 


at Breda, and marſhal Bathiani near Venlo. The 
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Oount Saxe" being by this time conſiderabyy 
reinforced, determined to bring the confederates tg 
an engagement. The allies, perceiving his inten. 


tion. On the firſt of October the enemy advanced 
in three columns, and a terrible cannonading began 
about noon, which laſted two hours. Prince Wal. 
deck, who commanded the left wing was then at- 
tacked with great fury, and after a brave defence 
ovet-powered by numbers. In a'word, the allies 
were aſſaulted witli ſuch reſiſtleſs impetuoſity, that 
they were obliged to abandon their poſts, and re. 
treat towards Maeſtricht with the loſs of five thou- 
ſand men, and thirty pieces of artillery. This action 
terminated the campaign in the Netherlands. The 
allies paſſing the Maeſe, took up their winter 
quarters in the dutchies of 'Limburg and Luxem- 
burgh, while the French cantoned their troops in 
the places which they had newly conquered. 

On the 18th of November the parliament met, 
when the king in the courſe of his ſpeech having 
repreſented the neceſſity of very conſiderable ſup- 
plies in conſequence of the unavoidable accidents 
of the war; affectionate addreſſes were preſented 
by both houſes, and the commons voted nine mil- 
lions, four hundred and twenty five thouſand 

ounds for the ſervices of the enſuing year. 

A. D. 1747. To fruſtrate the ambitious deſigns 
of France, the allies determined to aſſemble a pow- 
erful army in the Netherlands. The duke of Cum- 
berland aſſumed the chief command of the confe- 
derate forces for the enſuing campaign. In the 
latter end of March he took the field, and fixed his 
head quarters at the village of Filberg : the prince 
of Waldeck, with the Dutch troops, were poſted 


allied army conſiſted of one hundred and twenty 
thoufand men. 

In the month of April Count Saxe took the 
field at the head of one hundred thouſand men, 
and in a very ſhort time completed the reduction 
of all Dutch Flanders. 


datior 
ment, 
mover! 
Minto! 


His royal highneſs now took poſt between the * t 
Great and Little Nethes, by which he covered umb 
Bergen-op-zoom and Maeſtricht. About the lat- right 
ter end of May the French king arrived at Bruſ- T 
ſels, and Saxe then determined to undertake the 0 U 
ſiege of Maeſtricht. He advanced towards Lou- ey d 
yain, and the confederates perceiving his inten- _ 
tion, put their army into motion to take poſt be- 3 
tween that town arid the' enemy, On the 20th of Perie 
July, the confederates drew up in order of battle, 10 of 
having in the front of their left wing the village of 15 ol 
Laffeldt, in which they poſted ſeveral battalions of 105 
Britiſh infantry. Next morning the enemy's infan- * e 
try marched down the hill in one column, and at- 80 Py 
racked:the village of Laffeldr, which was reſolutely 10 6 
defended; till the allies being over-powered b) All A 
numbers, the French maintained their footing in Pri 
the village, after it had been three times loſt an ; _ 
carried. A moſt vigorous effort was then made by Wl neg 
order of the duke to annoy the flanks of rhe enemy — V 
and victory for ſome time ſeemed ready to declare * 75 
for the confederates; when the fortune of the day the Be 
took a ſudden turn, through the daſtardly beha- Hp 
viour of the Dutch, who turned their backs a Ech 
flying at full gallop, overturned five battallions © whe 
infantry belonging to the allies corps de * dur 
In all probability the defeat would have been tas Nö k 
had not Sir John Ligonier at the head of three 14 f _ 
tiſh regiments of dragoons, and a few e 4 ing 


cavalry 
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* q good order. The next effort of the enemy was 
* de ſiege of Bergen - op- zoom, which alſo fell a prey 
began pthe conquerors, partly through the proweſs of 
Wi. weir commanders, and partly through the inac- 
en at- rity of the governor, who, at the time of the 
efence moſt vigorous aſſault, was aſleep in his quarters; 
» allies the cowardice or ſluggiſhneſs of the Dutch may 
/ tha he juſtly imputed many of the failures of this 
nd re. anpaign, at the cloſe of which the duke em- 
thou- prked for England. ep | 
action la the courle of this year the Britiſh cruizers 
The ere ſo diligent and fortunate, that they took no 
wins! of; than ſix hundred and forty-four prizes from the 
uxem- French and Spaniards. : | 
"ODS in Vice admiral Anſon and rear Admiral Warren 
# gere ſucceſsful againſt a fleet of the enemy deſ- 
R met ined to act in America. They fell in with them 
wi of Cape Finiſterre, and in conſequence of a de- 
le ſu 8 fat, took a fleet of merchantmen that was under 
Saen their convoy, on board of which there was im- 
ſented nenſe treaſure. Admiral Hawke alfo took fix 
is mil- french ſhips of the line in, an engagement off 
ouſand the coaſt of Britany, with a conſiderable number 
of merchantmen, and conducted his prizes ſafe 
deſions England. Soon after theſe tranſactions, Ad- 
FIR niral Anſon was created a peer, and the admirals 
ram. Warren and Hawke were honoured with the order 
conſe. of the Bath. lz 
In the A. D. 1748. On the cloſe of the ſeſſion of parlia- 
xed his ment his majeſty acquainted both houſes that the 
prince reliminaries of a general peace were actually ſigned 
ofted t Aix-la-Chapelle, by the miniſters of Great Bri- 
P The win, France, and the United Provinces; and that a 
twenty general reſtitution of the conqueſts which had been 
made during the war was the baſis of this accommo- 
+ ths lation, Immediately after the prorogation of parlia- 
1 men, ment, his majeſty, having appointed a regency to 
1udtion wyern in his abſence, ſet out for his German do- 
| minions. 
een the In the month of March in this year the duke of 
rere Cumberland had aſſembled the allied forces in the 
the lat- teighbourhood of Breda; but notwithſtanding the 
t Bruſ- nagnificent promiſes which had been made by 
ike the the United Provinces, and the court of Vienna, 
Is Lou- bey did not amount by far to ſo conſiderable a 
inten- mwmber, as might have been expected. The 
oft be- French, therefore, whoſe numbers were greatly 
Yoth of WY bperior, were enabled to inveſt Maeſtricht with- 
battle, ut oppoſition : and accordingly, on the third 
lage of April, they opened their trenches before 
I} of t Place. 
ord The garriſon conſiſted of Imperial and Dutch 
and at- wops, under the command of the baron D'Aylva, 
folucely 0 defended the place with the utmoſt ſpirit and 
ered by elolution. He annoyed the beſiegers in repeated 
oting in allies ; but they were reſolved to overcome all op- 
loſt and Polition, and carried on their approaches with in- 
nade by lefarigable perſeverance. - They attacked the co- 
enemy) Rred way, in which they actually made a lodg- 
declare Ment, after an obſtinate diſpute, which coſt them 
the day o thouſand men, when a courier arrived from 
/ beha- ale duke of Cumberland with advice that the pre- 
cks an ry articles of peace had been ſigned at Aix 
lions 0 Chapelle on the 19th of April, upon which all 
reſerve llities were ſuſpended. | 
en total, uring theſe tranſactions, admiral Boſcawen, 
ree Bri commanded a powerful armament in the Eaſt- 
Jrons ies, undertook the ſiege of Pondicherry ; but 
e ung the forces naval and military reduced by 
cavalry | — 
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ſuch impetuoſity, that he ſtopped || 
dei career, and enabled the duke to effect a re- 

t to Maeſtricht. Sir John himſelf was taken 
ſoner, but the regiments he commanded retired 
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 ickneſs, and the, rainy ſeaſon. approaching, he or- 


dered the artillery and ſtores to be, re-embarked, 
and on the ninth of October raiſed the ſiege, after; 
ſuſtaining great loſs aggravated by TN 
of e pe with upwards of twelve hun- 


dred men. e in & ent hurricane df e coal 


of Coromandel, il ei n Ws fg 

The plenipotentianes ſtil] continued at Aix-la-, 
Chapelle, adjuſting. all. the articles of the defini- 
tive treaty, which, at length, was concluded on 
the ſeventh day; of October. It was founded on 


| former treaties, which was now expreſsly confirm- 


ed, from that of Weſtphalia to the laſt concluded 
at London and Vienna. THR K-44 
It was covenanted by the contracting parties, 
that all priſoners on each ſide ſhould be mutually 
releaſed without ranſom, and all conqueſts re- 
ſtored: that the dutchies of Parma, Placentia, 
and Guaſtalla, ſnould be ceded as a ſettlement to 
the infant Don Philip, and the heirs male of his 
body; but in caſe of his aſcending the throne of 
Spain, or of the two Sicilies, or his dying without 
male iſſue, that they ſhould revert to the houſe 
of Auſtria: that the king of Great Britain ſhould, 
immediately after the ratification of this treaty, 
ſend two perſons of rank and diſtinction, to reſide 
in France, as hoſtages, until reſtitution ſhould be 
made of Cape Breton, and all the other conqueſts 
which his Britannic majeſty ſhould have made in 
the Eaſt or Welt Indies, before or after the preli- 
minaries were ſigned : that the aſſiento contract, 
with the article of the annual ſhip, ſhould be con- 
firmed for four years, during which, the enjoy- 
ment of that privilege had been ſuſpended ſince 
the commencement of the preſent war : that Dun- 
kirk ſhould remain fortified on the land ſide, and 
towards the ſea continue on the footing of for- 
mer treaties. All the contracting powers became 
guarantees to the king of Pruſſia for the dutchy of 
Sileſia, and the county of Glatz, as he then 
poſſeſſed them; and they likewiſe engaged to main- 
tain the empreſs queen of Hungary and Bohemia 
in the poſſeſſion of her hereditary dominions, ac- 
cording to the pragmatic ſanction. The other ar- 
ticles regarded the forms and time fixed for the 
mutual reſtitutions, as well as for the termination 
of hoſtilities in different parts of the world. | 
But the right of Britiſh ſubjects to navigate in 


the American ſeas without being ſubject to ſearch 


was not once mentioned; though in fact this claim 
was the original ſource of the war between Great 
Britain and Spain. Theſe and other diſputes were 
left to the diſcuſſion of Commiſſaries. 


His Britannic majeſty had, by this time, re- 


turned to England, and the parliament meeting 
on the twenty-ninth day of November, he made a 
ſpeech to both houſes, importing, that the defini- 
tive treaty of peace had been ſigned by all the 
parties concerned in the war : that he had made the 
moſt effectual proviſion for ſecuring the rights and 
intereſts of his ſubjects, and for procuring to his 
allies the beſt terms and conditions, that the ſitu- 
ation of affairs would admit: that he took much 
ſatisfaction in being able to tell them, that he had 
found a good diſpoſition in all the parties engaged 
in the war, to bring this negotiation to a happy 
concluſion: that from theſe. circumſtances, they 
might promiſe themſelves a long enjoyment of the 
bleſſings of a peace, provided they made a right 
uſe and improvement of it : that as great a pro- 
greſs had been made in reducing the public ex- 
ences, as the nature of the caſe would allow ; and 
e only deſired them to grant him ſuch ſupplies as 
might 
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might be 'reqviſitefor the current ſetvice of the 
vear, for their own ſecurity, and for fulfilling ſuch 
been already contracted, and 


hat times of tranquillity were 


engagements as h: 

laid” before che 70 
moſt dr 
ſtrehgrhening themſelves againſt future events; and 
he muſt recommend to them, as the moſt effec- 
tual means for theſe purpoſes; the improving of 
the public reveyue, and the maintaining the naval 
force of the kingdom in due ſtrength and vigour : 
that thoſe brave men, who had diſtinguiſhed them- 
ſclves.in the fervice of their country, were certainly 


proper for leſſening the rational debt, and 


proper objects of parliamentary favour and protec- 


tion; and he hoped they would deem it their duty, 
as well as intereſt, to convert their moſt ſerious at- 
tention towards the advancing of commerce, and 
cultivating the arts of peace. | 
This ſpeech was anſwered by loyal and-affec- 
tionate addreſſes from both houſes; though that of 
the lower was not carried without a violent oppo- 
ſition. | | 
A. D. 1749. A ſcheme was now formed by 
many perſons of diſtinction for the ſettlement of a 
new colony in Nova Scotia in order to-diffuſe the 
benefits of population and agriculture, and im- 
prove the fiſhery of that extenſive coaſt. This 
patriotic ſcheme met with the ſucceſs it deſerved, 


for it being honoured with the royal ſanction, and 
. 05 encouragement being given to ſuch as had 


ately been diſmiſſed the public ſervice, a vaſt num- 
ber of families engaged to go to this new ſettlement, 
and fix their habitations there. Soon after their ar- 
rival, a town was planned and expeditiouſly finiſh- 
ed at the head of Chebucto harbour, when it was 


divided into lots and called Halifax, in honour of | 


the noble ear] of that title, who was the original 
projector of the ſcheme. The honourable Ed- 
ward Cornwallis was appointed 'governor of this 
infant colony. 

The parliament meeting on the ſixteenth day of 
Nester, his majeſty opened the ſeſſion with a 
ſpeech, in which he ſaid, that it was with a parti- 
cular pleaſure that he met them, at a time when the 
re-eſtabliſhment of a general peace had reſtored 
to his people the bleſſings of quiet and tranquil- 
lity : that the good effects reſulting from hence 
were already apparent in the flouriſhing condition 
of commerce, and the riſe of public credit, which 
naturally laid the foundation for an increaſe of 
ſtrength, and of laſting proſperity to his king- 
doms: that he had not failed, during the courſe 
of this fummer, to avail himſelf of every oppor- 


tunity to cement and preſerve the peace; and that it 


was, and ſhould be, his firm reſolution to do every 
thing in his power to preſerve it inviolable, and 
religiouſly to adhere to the engagements he had 
entered into, 

Both houſes of parliament having preſented very 
dutiful addrefſes to his majeſty in anſwer to this 
ſpeech, the commons proceeded to take into con- 
ideration the eſtimates for the enſuing year, and 
voted the neceſſary ſupplies, ſoon after which the 
parliament was prorogued. 

A. D. 1750. About two months before the 
cloſe of the ſeiſion, the inhabitants of the metro- 


polis were thrown into the utmoſt conſternation, by 


two mocks of an earthquake; the firſt on the 
eighth day of February, between twelve and one 
o'clock in the afternoon, was felt all over the ci- 


ties of London and Weſtminſter, and parts ad- 


jacent; in many places the waters were 
a vety conſiderable degree. 

At half an hour after five o'clock, on the morn- 
9 


agitated to 
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| the greater part of the jury, loſt their lives by thi 
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ing of the eighth of Mareh, the town ya, , 
larmed a ſecond time, by a fhock more fevere that 
the former, attended with a' hollow ruſtling noiſ 


numbers of people out of their fleep ; bot pro 
| dentially no mike happened, except the throw 

ing down ſome chimnies; and damaging ſome old 
| houſes: The fhock was ſo violent in ſome place, 
that the people ran from therr beds and houſes a 
; moſt naked, in the utmoſt confuſion. There wa 
obſerved preceding the ſhock, a continual, thoug 

confuſed lightning, till within a minute or two d 
| * being felt, the flaſhes' of which were ver 
' ſtrong. \ 
| Fhe ſhock was felt in Eſſex; Kent and Surry, 2 
well as in moſt parts of Middleſex ;"and the panic 
which was univerſal in the four counties, was con 
ſiderably increaſed, by the ridiculous prediction o 
an enthuſiaſtic ſoldier, who boldly propheſied, that 
the next ſhock would happen in the night between 
the ſeventh and eighth of April, and lay the hol 
cities of London and Weltminſter in ruins. Ab 
ſurd as this prognoſtication muſt-ſeem to perſons of 
philoſophy and reflection, it had an amazing «fg 
on the populace, inſomuch, that multitudes aban 
doned their houſes, and retired into the country. 
and in the evening of the 7th of April, the fields 
adjacent to the. metropolis were crouded with peo- 
ple, who continued there during the whole fight 
in the moſt alarming fituation, till the light of the 
morning diſſipated their fears, and convinced them 
of the fallacy of the prognoltication. 

Soon after this alarm, a very extraordinary ac- 
cident happened at the ſeſſions of the Old Bailey, 
The ey” air adhering to the cloaths of the 
malefactors ſpread a peſtilential fever among th 
audience. The lord mayor of London, one al- 
derman, two of the judges, ſeveral lawyers, and 


»üä 


„ 


peſtilential vapour. | 

This melancholy cataſtrophe occaſioned orders 
to be given for erecting a ventilator on the leads o 
the jail of Newgate, in order to extract the foul 
air, and cauſe a circulation of freſh to prevent, it 
poſſible, the like accident in future. 

A. D. 1751. His majeſty returned from his 
German dominions in the month of November 
and on the ſeventeenth day of January opened the 
parliament with a ſpeech, in which he acquainted 
both houſes with bis having concluded a treaty 
with the king of Spain, whereby ſuch particula 
differences as could not be ſettled by a general 
treaty had been amicably adjuſted, and concluded 
with an exhortation to unanimity, the improving 
the trade and commerce of the nation, and th 
putting the laws in force againſt the diſturbers ot 
the internal peace and police of the kingdom. 
On this ſpeech, loyal and affectionate addreſle 
were preſented to the throne, by both houles. | 

The ſupplies demanded this year by the minny 
amounting to nearly five millions, ſeveral of the 
motions were oppoſed with the utmoſt force of a 
gument by Mr. Pitt, Sir George Lyttleton, aue 
Mr. Grenville; but the power of numbers pre 
vailed, and the miniſtry carried every thing the 
propoſed. | i 

During the courſe of this ſeſſion, the natios 
ſuſtianed a terrible blow in the death of the pnne 
of "Wales, who expired on the tenth day of March 
about ten in the evening, in the 45th year of | 
age. He had cavght cold about three weeks ” 
fore in his ens at Kew; and having neglected 


* 
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— 


| through hurry of buſineſs, to have it removed, i 


as if cauſed by wind, and the violence of it awake, 
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«1s {till farther encreaſed by his coming very warm 
rom the houſe of peers with the windows , of his 


ng noiſe chair OPEN. | 445 F 

T awaked A pleuriſy was the conſequence of this cold, 
It proyi qhich his phyſicians, however, were far from ap- 
e throw .ehending to be mortal; and upon the applica- 


ſome ol bon of proper remedies, he was even thought to 


e place, he in a fair way of recovery, till the very hour 
ouſes ai before his departure, when a large abſceſs upon his 
here wa 1ungs, which had been gathering, was ſuppoſed 
, thougſ burſt; and to be the immediate cauſe of his 
Or TWO of death. ; | 

ere ver He was a lover and very munificent patron of 


the liberal arts, .an unſhaken friend to merit, and 


Surry, i gxrmly attached to the intereſt of his country. 

he panic An almoſt total extinction of party ſpirit was the 
was con conſequence of the death of the prince of Wales. 
diction of The tender affection expreſſed by the king towards 
fed, tha the princeſs and her children, and the dutiful ſub- 
between miſtion which they ſhewed to him, made ſuch an 
the whole impreſſion on the minds of the people in general, 
NS. Ab dat all party-diſtinctions ſeemed at once to be an- 
erſons ol cjhilated. | ; 

ing c-F Among the acts paſſed this ſeſſion of parliament 


les aban was one for regulating the commencement of the 


county rear, and correcting the calendar agreeable to the 
the field Gregorian computation which had been long a- 
with peo- dapted by molt other kingdoms. It was by this 
ole gh fatute enacted that the year ſhould for the future 
ht of the begin on the firſt of January, and that the eleven 
ced them intermediate and nominal days between the ſecond 


and fourteenth of September enſuing ſhould be for 


1nary ac- that year omitted. By this correction the equi- 
d Bailey. noxes and ſolſtices will happen nearly on the ſame 
15 of the nominal days on which they fell at the council of 
nong thei Nice in the year 325. | 


one al- 
yers, and 
es by thi 


The king went to the houſe of peers on the 25th 
day of June, where, after having thanked the par- 
lament for the prudence and dilpatch with which 
they had conducted the public buſineſs, he ordered 
them to be prorogued to the thirteenth day of Au- 
puſt, His Swediſh majeſty paid the debt of na- 
ture this year, and was ſucceeded by Adolphus Fre- 
deric duke of Holſtein Euſtin. 

On the 14th of November the parliament of 


ed orders 
e leads 0 
- the foul 


-event, It 


from ha Great Britain was opened at Weſtminſter with a 
ovember ll ſpeech from the throne, in which his majeſty in- 
zened the formed them, that he had, in conjunction with the 
:quainte0l ſtates, concluded a treaty with the king of Poland, 


| a treaty eleftor of Saxony. He added, that the untimely 


particular death of the prince of Orange had ocaſioned no 
a general change in the ſtate of affairs in Holland; and that 
oncludedſ he had received the ſtrongeſt aſſurances from the 
m proving ſtates of their firm reſolution to maintain the in- 
„ and the timate union and friendſhip happily ſubſiſting be- 
turbers oli ween him and theſe ancient and natural allies to 
kingdom. his crown. He concluded with exhorting both 
addreſſegi bouſes to conſider ſeriouſly of ſome effectual me- 
iſes. tod for ſuppreſſing thoſe atrocious crimes of rob- 
e miniſtij 


ral of the 


p tal, proceeding in a great meaſure from that profli- 
ret of al 


gacy, irreligion and diſſipation which had been ex- 


eton, aue tended to an uncommon degree, to the dilhonour 
nbers pte olf che nation, and prejudice of the ſubjects in ge- 


ral | 


hing the gp? % 
A. D. 1752. A petition. was preſented to the 


he nat  tommons on the 20th of March, by the merchants 
the _— of London, who alledged, that ſeveral foreigners 
of n_ had, of late years, been induced to come over to 
ear ot " 


agland, in order to obtain private acts of parlia- 


weeks y ment for their naturalization, with a view to gain 
neglected ome advantages to themſelyes in point of trade, 
moved, t priicularly to avoid the payment of the duties of 
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dery and violence then ſo frequent about the capi- 
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aliens on the goods and merchandizes which they 
imported from foreign parts into this kingdom; 
and that having obtained ſuch acts, they returned 


back to their own country, where they conſtantly 
reſided, and conſequently bore no part of the pub- 


lic taxes, nor, in any manner, contributed to- 
wards the ſupport of the ſtate, or at all anſwered 
the intention of the legiſlature. They, therefore, 
prayed, that this abuſe of the favour of parliament 
might be prevented, by reſtraining, for the future, 
the benefit of naturalization to the time during 
which foreigners ſhould reſide within this tealm, in 
ſuch manner and under ſuch limitations as to the 
houſe ſhould appear fit. 

The reaſonableneſs of this petition. was ſuch, 
that the houſe thought proper immediately to grant 
it; anda clauſe, accordingly, to that purpoſe was 
drawn up, and has continued ever ſince to 
be added to every bill of that nature. Nothing 
of importance paſſed in the upper houſe during this 
ſeſſion, which on the twenty-ſixth day of March 
was cloſed with a ſpeech from his majeſty, who, hav- 
ing appointed a regency to rule the kingdom in his 


| abſence, ſoon afterwards ſet out for his German do- 


minions. 


For a long time paſt the ſatal effects of clandeſ- 


tine marriages had been a ſubje& of complaint in 
England. Every day produced hearings in the 
court of chancery, and appeals to the houſe of 
peers, concerning the validity of thoſe marriages ; 
on account of the irregularity of which the inno- 
cent offspring were ſometimes cut off from ſucceſ- 
ſion to eſtates, though the mutual conſent of the 
parents had been given to their marriages. 

It was alſo in the power of men and women of 
the moſt infamous characters to ruin the ſons and 
daughters of the greateſt families in England, b 
the frequent opportunies of marrying in the Fleet 
and other unlicenſed places; which were ſo nume- 
rous that marrying was become as much a trade as 
any mechanical profeſſion, Some ſhocking in- 
ſtances of this kind having lately been diſcovered 
gave occaſion to a bill, which was introduced into 
the upper houſe, 0 preventing the practice of 
clandeſtine marriages, and which, after undergo- 
ing ſome ſlight alterations, was ſent down to the 
commons, where it met with a moſt furious and 
violent oppoſition,” but was at laſt paſſed by a 
great majority, and in the end received the royal 
aſſent, | 

A. D. 1753. Sir Hans Sloan, the famous phy- 
ſician and naturaliſt, being dead, his collection of 
curioſities was offered to the public for twenty 
thouſand pounds; and which was readily accepted. 
The library of the late earl of Oxford was pur- 
chaſed for half that ſum; and theſe two being 
Joined to the Cottonian and Royal libraries, were 
converted into the Muſeum, which is now to be 
ſeen at Montague-houſe, under the direction of its 
trultees and governors, who conſiſt of many of the 
principal perſons in the kingdom. His majeſty 
cloſed the ſeſſion of parliament on the. ſeventeenth 
day of June, with a ſpeech, in which he obſerved, 
that the ſtate of foreign affairs had received no 
material alteration ſinde their meeting; and that 
they might depend upon his purſuing the ſame 


principles and ends, which he had then declared to 


them: that to preſerve the peace, and conſult the 
real proſperity of his people, and, at the ſame 
time, to. aſſert and maintain the honour and juſt 
rights of his crown and kingdoms, were the objects 
of all his meaſures: that he had nothing to deſire 
of them, but what he was perſuaded, they wiſhed 
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for themſelves : that he hoped they would exert 
their utmoſt endeavours, in their ſeveral -coun- 
ties, to promote the true intereſt and happineſs of 
his people, to encourage induſtry, to preſerve 
good order and regularity in the ſtate, and to make 


is ſubjects ſenſible of the bleſſings they enjoyed; 
by which means his government would be eſta- 
bliſhed in the moſt peaceable and effectual man- 
ner. | 
An event occurred this year, which marks the 
prevalence of credulity and party zeal. A young 
woman whoſe name was Elizabeth Canning pre- 
tended to have been forcibly conveyed from Moor- 
fields on the evening of the iſt of January to the 
obſcure mantion of one Wells near Enfield Waſh, 
a woman ſuſpected of harbouring unfortunate pro- 
ſtitutes; from whence, after a continuance of twen- 
ty-eight days, ſhe made her eſcape withqut the 
leaſt violation'of her virtue. 


girl's continuance in a place of known infamy, ſo 
long a time, without the violation of her virtue, 


and the apparent eaſe with which ſhe might at any 
time have effected her eſcape, the ſtory operated 
- ſo powerfully on the minds of numbers of people, 


that they became her ſtrenuous advocates, and 
raiſed large ſubſcriptions for the proſecution of the 
ſuppoſed delinquents. 

After various depoſitions, and bills of perjury 
being preferred on both ſides, Canning was found 
guilty of pe:jury and tranſported to America. 


In the month of April of this year, Dr. Came- | 
ron, brother to the famous rebel, Lochiel, having, '| maſter of the wardrobe. Lord Hardwicke, the 


notwithſtanding his attainder, ventured over to 


Scotland, in order (as was reported) to reclaim 
ſome money which had been embezzled by the 
highlanders, was apprehended, and conducted to 
London, where the identity of his perſon being 


proved, he received ſentence of death, which he 
accordingly ſuffered at Tyburn, and behaved | 


with an aſtomiſhing degree of courage and reſolu- 
tion. 
About this period ſome very alarming inteſtine 


commotions were produced by the exportation of 


corn, which had hitherto proved fo advantageous 
to the kingdom. A large party of colliers and 
others of the rabble having aſſembled in a body, 


made an attack upon the city of _ Briſtol ; and 


though treated by the magiſtrates with the utmoſt 
lenity, they began to plunder ſome loaded veſſels 
that were lying in the harbour, till the citizens 
were obliged to call to their aſſiſtance a troop of the 
Scotch grey dragoons, who immediately quelled 
the inſurgents, a great number of whom were 
wounded, and ſeveral killed. 

Inſurrections of a like nature happened in York- 
Mire, and continued till they were ſuppreſſed by 
the interference of the military power. 

At the meering of the parliament op the. x 5th 
of November, his majeſty, in his ſpeech to both 
houſes, obſerved, that the events of this year had 
not made it neceſſary for him to offer any thing in 
particular to their conſideration, relating to foreign 
tranſactions : that the public tranquillity, and the 
ſtate of affairs in Europe, remained on the fame 
footing, in which they were at the cloſe of the laſt 
iefion ; and they might be aſſured of his ſteadi- 
neſs in purſuing the maſt effectual meaſures to pre- 
ſerve to his people the bleſſings of peace. 

This ſpeech was anſwered by loyal and affection- 
ate addreſſes from both houſes, who proceeded to 
diſpatch the public buſineſs with an unanimity, 


I 


Notwithſtanding the | 
.abſurdity of the pretence, the improbability of the 


1 
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| other department of this office was {til retained b 


Charles Townſend accepted the place of a lord of 


of attorney- general was ſupplied by the honour- 


| but he did not think proper to lay before them any 


| month of November. 


ENGLAND. 
which, 
known. 3 
A. D. 1764. No material tranſaction ge. 
red during this prefent ſeſſion, ſo that it may ſug. 
to obſerve that on the 6th of April his majeſty af 
giving the royal aſſent to ſeveral bills which hag 
paſſed both houſes, prorogued the parliament 
ſoon after which it was drfſolved by proclamation. 
and writs iſſued for calling a new one, 5 
The right honourable Henry Pelham died in the 
beginning of March, and was ſincerely regretteg} 
his majeſty and the nation in general. ö 
The duke of Newcaſtle, brother to Mr. pe 
ham, was appointed firſt lord commiſſioner of the 
treaſury, and was was ſucceeded as ſecretary 
ſtate by Sir Thomas Robinſon, who had lon 
ſided as ambaſſador at the court of Vienna. 
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till this period, had hardly been yet 


g re. 


The 


the earl of Holderneſs; and the function of chan. 
cellor of the exchequer was performed, as uſu] 
by the lord chief juſtice of the King's Bench, unti 
a proper perſon could be found to ſupply that im- 
portant e but in the courſe of the ſummer, t 
was conferred upon Mr. Legge, whoſe good chi. 
racter and great abilities have ſince been univer: 
ſally acknowledged. 

Sir George Littleton was appointed cofferer 
and the earl of Hilſborough comptroller of the 
houſhold ; Mr. George Grenville, brother to eat 
Temple, became treaſurer of the navy; and Mr, 


admiralty, in the room of lord Barrington, made 


chancellor, was raiſed to the dignity of an earl, 
The place of lord chief juſtice of the King's Bench 
becoming vacant by the death of Sir William Lee, 
was beſtowed upon Sir Dudley Rider, whoſe office 


ble William Murray. 

The miniſtry carried their elections for the new 
parliament almoſt univerſally. The ſpirit of op- 
opoſition was now almoſt entirely extinguiſhed ; and 
the words of court and country party, which uſed 
to produce ſuch terrible effects, had incurred the 
contempt not only of perſons of fenfe and under- 
ſtanding, but began to be out of faſhion even a- 
mong the populace. 

The new parhament met at Weſtminſter on 
the 1oth of May, and the ſeſſions was opened by 
the duke of Cumberland and ſome other peers a*t- 
ing by commiſſion from the king. On this occa- 
ſion the lord chancellor made a ſpeech to both 
koules, in which he obſerved, that his majeſty had 
given them this opportunity of coming together, in 
order to compleat, without loſs of time. certain 
parliamentary proceedings, which he judged 
would be for the ſatisfaction of his good ſubjects; 


points of general bulineſs, .reſerving every thing 
of that naturt to the uſual time of their aſſem- 
bling in the winter. On the fifth day of June, 
this ſhort ſeſſion was cloſed, the parliament pro- 
rogued to the 8th of Auguſt, and afterwards to the 


The miniſtry, alarmed at the progreſs of the 
French in America, and convincd from the evalive 
anſwers they received from that court, that no- 
thing could be effected by negotiation, ſent pe- 
remptory orders to their governors in that country 
to repel force by force, and drive the French {rom 
their ſettlements on the river Ohio, provided the 
refuſed to retire in a peaceable manner. But * 

0 


aan. Wh. 1555. | 
fore the governors could march their forces over 
the mountains the French found means to make 
Occur. —_ maſters of Logs-town, ſurprized the 
y ſuffe lock and Truck-houſes, where they found ſkins 
ty, afte and other commodities. to the amount of twenty 
ich d thouſand pounds; and deſtroyed all the Britiſh tra- 


XV. 


1 ders, except two; who found means to eſcape. At 
mation, the ſame time, M. de Contrecceur, with a thou- 

; ſand men and eighteen pieces of cannon, arrived 
ed in the in three hundred canoes from Venango, a fort 


they had built on the banks of the Ohio, and took 


b 
* by aſſault a Britiſh fort, which the Virginians had 
Ir. Pel. erected on the forks of the Monongahela, that em- 
r of the ties itſelf into the river Ohio. 
etary of A. D. 1755. The king ſent a meſſage to the 
long re. arliament, on the 27th day of March, by Sir 
A. "The homas Robinſon, ſecretary of ſtate, importing, 
ined by « that his majeſty, finding it requiſite from the 
of chan. reſent fituation of affairs to augment his forces 
as uſual y ſeaand land, and to take ſuch other meaſures 
ch, until as might beſt tend to preſerve the general peace of 
that im- Europe, and ſecure the juſt rights and poſſeſſions 
amer, t of his crown in America, as well as repel any at- 
vod cha. tempts that might be formed againſt his majeſty 


and his kingdoms; doubted not but that his faith- 


univer- | 
ful commons would enable him to make ſuch aug- 


cofferer, mentations in his forces by ſea and land as the e- 
of the mergency of affairs in ſo critical a juncture might 
r to earl require,” 1 . 
and Mr. The readineſs of the parliament to aſſiſt his ma- 
1 lord of jeſty cauſed ſuch alacrity and diſpatch in every de- 
n, made partment of the marine, that in a very ſhort ſpace 
cke, the of time there was a powerful fleet at Spithead, well 
an earl. manned and ready to put to ſea, 
s Bench Accordingly admiral] Boſcawen ſet ſail on the 
lam Lee, 23d of April, with eleven ſhips of the line and fix 
We office ſtigates, having on board fix thouſand land forces, 
honours- to attend the motions of the enemy: but more 
certain and particular intelligence being brought 
the new with regard to the ſtrength of the French fleet, 
t of op- which conſiſted of twenty-one ſhips of the line, 
hed ; and beſides frigates and tranſports, with a great quan- 
uch uſed tity of warlike ſtores, and four thouſand regular 
xrred the troops, under the command of Baron Dieſkau, ad- 
d under- mire] Holborne was detached with ſix ſhips of the 
even - line and one frigate, to reinforce Boſcawen ; and a 
great number of capital Thips were put in com- 
inſter on miſſion, | | 
Yened by His majeſty cloſed the ſeſſion of parliament on | 


the 25th of April, with a ſpeech, in which, among 


peers a*t- 
"ther things, he informed them, that he had re- 


his occa- 


to both lgiouſly adhered to the ſtipulations of the treaty 
ajeſty had A Aix-la- Chapelle, and made it his care not to 
zether, in jure or offend any power whatſoever ; but that 
certain de could never entertain the thought of purchaſ- 
judged us the name of a peace at the expence of ſuffering 
ſubjects; ¶ Acroachments upon, or of yielding up what juſt- 
them any ly belonged to Great Britain, either by ancient poſ- 
ery thing WY {lion or by ſolemn treaties: that the vigour and | 
ir aſſem- rmneſs of his parliament, on this important oc- 
of June, calſion, had enabled him to be prepared for ſuch 
nent pro- Wl Vents as might happen: that it reaſonable and 
rds tothe bonourable terms of accommodation could be pro- 
cured, he would be ſatisfied, and in all events re- 
eſs of the Wl) on the juſtice of his cauſe, the effectual ſupport 
he evaſive A his people, and the protection of Provi- 
that no- {iſ 4nce. The ſpeech being finiſhed, the lord 
ſent pe- WM fancellor, by command of his majeſty, pro- 
at country WW ued the parliament. 
ench rom . Affairs on the continent were at this time in ſuch 
ided they iltuation, that his majeſty's preſence in Germany 
But be. * become abſolutely neceſſary t and many people 
fore e filled with the moſt terrible apprehenſions, | 
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leſt the French ſhould intercept him in his journey, 
or prevent his return. 2 12 
he French fleet, commanded by Macnamara, 
an Iriſh officer, ſailed from Breſt on the 6th of May, 
directing their courſe towards the gulph of St. 
Lawrence ; but as ſoon as they attived in a certain 
latitude; Macnamara returned to Breſt with nine of 
the capital ſhips; leaving the reſt of the ſquadron 
to continue their courſe under the command of M. 
Bois de la Mothe: _. | | 

On the tenth of June two of the French fleet, 
the Alcide and Lys, both ſixty four gun ſhips, 
though the latter had only twenty-two mounted, 
fell in with the Dunkirk and the Defiance off the 
banks of Newfoundland; in a very thinck fog. On 
their firſt appearance, captain Howe, in the Dun- 
kirk coming along ſide of the Alcide, ordered her 
to ſtrike and come into the Engliſh fleet. The 
French captain aſked if it was peace or war? but 
not receiving a ſatisfactory anſwer, he repeated the 
queſtion, adding; he ſhould obey no orders but 
thoſe of his admiral, Upon this declaration, 
Howe poured in a broadſide, and the two ſhips be- 
ing at cloſe quarters, his ſhot did great execution. 
He continued his fire with ſuch alacrity, that the 
Freneh officers, riot being able to keep their rtien 
to their quarters, ſtruck their colours in leſs than 
an hour. In the mean time the Lys ſtruck to the 
Deflance; and in theſe ſhips were ſix hundred 
ſoldiers with their officers, and fifty thouſand 
Crowns, * 3 ; 

This action; however inſignificant when conſider- 
ed in its conſequences, animated the whole nation, 
as it convinced them that the government was re- 
ſolved to keep no fatther meaſures with the French, 
but juſtly to repel force by force; and put a ſtop to 
the 1 of their ambitious ſchemes in A- 
merica. | | | 

The French miniſtry would willingly have avoid- 
ed an open rupture till they had accompliſhed their 
grand ſcheme of eſtabliſhing a communication 
from the Miſſiſſippi to Canada by a line of forts, 
many of which they had lately erected, and had 
deſtroyed one of ours on the Ohio. 

The ſucceſs that had attended Boſcawen's fleet 
was not the only event that proved favourable to 
Great Britain. The important fort of Beauſejour, 
now Cumberland fort, ſurrendered to Lieutenant- 
colonel Monckton by capitulation on the 16th of 
June, after four days bombardment, and the next 
day a ſmall fort on the river Gaſpereau followed 
the example. In the latter was the enemy's ptin- 
cipal magazine for ſupplying the French ſoldiers 
and Indians with proviſions and ſtores: By this 
ſucceſs colonel Monckton was enabled to diſarm 
fifteen thouſand neutrals, conſiſting of Acadians 
and Indians. At the ſame time, captain Rouſe of 
the Sea-horſe, being ordered with the aſſiſtance of 
two other frigates, to attack the fort, lately ereded 
by the French at the mouth of St. Jolin's river, 
the enemy, after ſpiking up their cannon and blow- 
ing up their magazines, together with the princi- 

al part of their fortifications, abandoned the 
place on the appearance of the Engliſh. 

An expedition had, by his majeſty's command, 
been concerted between general Lawrence and 
governor Shirley, againſt the French in Nova Sco- 
tia, and was carried into execution by the aſſiſtance 
of two thouſand of the New England troops. By 
this means the French were driven from the forts 
on the frontiers of that province, which for ſome 
time paſt they had occupied. | : 5 

Eally in the year commodore Keppel ſailed from 
[Ireland 
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Ireland with a fleet of men of war and tranſports; 
having on board a body of land forces under the 
command of general Braddock, and landed the 
whole corps ſafely in Virginia. After ſeveral de- 
bates in council, it was agreed that in order to 
preſerve Oſwego, and reduce the French fort at 
Niagara, Shirley's and Pepperel's. regiments ſhould 
march to the lake Ontario: general Braddock un- 
dertook the reduction of fort du Queſne, a French 
fortreſs on the river Monongahela. - 1 

With this view he began his march at the head 
of two thouſand men, and after many difficulties 


in his route, arrived at a ſpot called the Little 


Meadows; where, that he might proceed with 
greater alacrity, he left colonel Dunbar, with eight 
hundred men, to bring up the proviſions, ſtores, 
and heavy baggage, as faſt, as the nature of the 
ſervice would permit; while he himſelf, with the 
other twelve hundred, together with ten picces of 
cannon, and the neceſſary ammunition and provi- 
ſions, proſecuted his march with ſo much expedi- 
tion, that he arrived within ten miles of fort 
Du Queſne, on the eighth day of July. 

When Braddock left his camp in the Little 
Meadows, he was earneſtly. requeſted to proceed 
with circumſpection, and to employ the friendly 
Indians in his army by way of advanced guard, in 
caſe of ambuſcades. But he raſhly continued his 
march without ſo much as endeavouring to procure 
the leaſt intelligence of the ſituation and diſpoſi- 
tion of the enemy, or even taking the neceſſary 
precaution to ſend out ſcouts to reconnoitre the 
roads and thickets, which lay in his front and on 
each ſide of him. 

He was advancing with this amazing degree of 
negligence, when, about noon, he was ſaluted with 
a general diſcharge upon his front, and all along 
his left flank, from an enemy ſo concealed among 
trees and buſhes, that not one of them could poſ- 
ſibly be diſcovered, and who had artfully given the 
whole army time to enter the defile before they be- 
gan to fire. The van guard, diſmayed at being 
expoſed to three different fires, after one general 
diſcharge, retreated in the utmoſt confuſion. They 
were, however, rallied by their officers, many of 
whom fell as they were exciting them to return to 
the charge, but all their efforts proved unſuc- 
ceſsful. 

In the mean time the general, who exerted him- 
felf in a moſt heroic manner, after having five 
horſes killed under him, was mortally wounded. 
On his dropping from his horſe, both regiments 


fled in the utmoſt terror, diforder, and precipita- 


tion, deſerting their officers, who though alone 
kept their ground, till only five out of ſixty re- 
mained, the reſt being either ſlain or wounded. 
The enemy now made prize of all the artillery, 
ammunition and baggage, and likewiſe ſeized the 
general's cabinet, with all his letters and inſtruc- 
tions, of which the French court afterwards avail- 
ed themſelves in the declarations and memorials 
which they preſented. 
The provincials, ſo 
neral, that he always made them march 1n rhe rear, 
However ſtood firm, and continued the engage- 
ment on very unequal terms for near three hours, 
when they were obliged to retire, and that the re- 
gulars were not entirely dellroyed, was wholly ow- 
ing to their gallant behaviour. | 
Seven hundred of the Engliſh fell in the en- 
agement, with the greater part of the officers, 
While general Braddock was engaged in this 
fatal expedition, governor Shirley and general 
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ſary ſupplies, Johnſon marched, and enca 
a ſtrong place to wait for his battoes, 


much deſpiſed by the ge- 
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who it ſeems had reſolved to ſurprize general John. 


| majelty's reſidence at Hanover. 


| venge the perfidious conduct of the French. Ac 
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Johnſon were employed in their reſpective under. 
takings. Aſter ſtaying ſome time for the . 


camped in 
in ord 
proceed to the attack of Crown- point. Receiving 


advice from ſome Indian ſcouts, that two thouſand 
of the enemy under the command of the b ws 
Dieſkau were on their march to attack Fort Ea. 
ward, colonel Williams was detached with a then. 
ſand regulars, and a number of Indians to lah 8 
cept them in their return. On meeting the enemy, 
3 


ſon's camp previous to their attack on Fort Ed 
ward, Williams and his party retreated, while the 
general made the beſt diſpoſition he was able f 
their reception. The engagement ſoon became ve 
neral, and the French regulars kept their grou 4 
till the inceſſant fire from our artillery put them 
ſome diſorder, which our troops perceiving thy 
mediately jumped over the breaſt work and attack a 
them on all ſides. Between ſeven and eight hay 
dred were killed, thirty taken priſoners a 
whom was the baron Dieſkau, and the reſt fe] 
with the utmoſt precipitation. General Johnſo 
was wounded, but recovering in a ſhort time ; 
plan for attacking Crown Point was formed; the 
execution, however, was, from the advanced ** 
deferred till the next year. The brave condud of 
general Johnſon was duly rewarded ; for his ma- 
jeſty was pleaſed to create him a baronet, and the 
commons voted him five thouſand pounds. 
But ſuch unaccountable delays attended the ex- 
pedition of governor Shirley againſt Niagara 
that he received orders to return to England and 
anſwer for his conduct. N 
During theſe tranſactions the miniſters of the 
two contending powers were ſecretly employed in 
forming, or endeavouring to form alliances and in- 
tereſts with the different courts of Europe. The 
emiſſaries of France having long tampered in 
Vain with the Spaniſh court, had recourſe to the 
princes of Germany; among whom they found 
means to bring over to their intereſt the elector of 
Cologne, who agreed to their forming magazines 
in his territories in Weſtphalia. 7 
In order to obtain ſome conceſſions in their be- 
half reſpecting the ſtate of affairs in America, the 
French court promiſed his Britannic majeſty to re- 
linquiſh their deſign upon Hanover; but this pro- 
poſal being rejected with diſdain, the count d'Av- 
beterre, their envoy extraordinary at the court 0 
Vienna, entered into a ſecret negotiation with the 
miniſters of the empreſs-queen ; and gave broad 
intimations, that if ſhe would ſecond the views 0 
his moſt Chriſtian majeſty, his beſt aſſiſtance again 
the king of Pruſſia ſhould be at her ſervice. 
As the French would certainly endeavour to in- 
vade Hanover, in caſe of a was between them and 
England, which ' ſeemed not only inevitable, by 
near at hand; it was natural for his majeſty te 
take the moſt effectual methods to ſecure his pot 
ſeſſions on the continent, by alliances among th 
princes of Germany. 
About, this time another treaty with Ruſſia wa 
ſet on foot, but this did not tale effect during h 


During theſe tranſactions, the Engliſh miniſti 
were meditating a ſcheme whereby they might f 


cordingly having with the utmoſt alacrity pr epared 


| 


moſt formidable naval force, Sir Edward Hawk 
ſailed from Portſmouth on the twenty-firſt of uly 
with eighteen men of war, to watch the en 
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i time of profound peace; and to diſappoint ſuch | 
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e French fleet from America, which, however, 
eſcaped him, and got ſafe. into the harbour of 
greſt, on the third day of September... 
Commodore Frankland ſailed from Spithead, on 
te thirteenth of Augut, for the Weſt-Indies, with 
ur men of war, furniſhed with: inſtructions to 
commit hoſtilities upon the enemy, as well as to 
protect our ſugar iſlands from any inſults they might 
offer ; orders were iſſued to all our ſhips of war to 
make repriſals upon the French, by ſeizing their 
ſhips. wherever tliey ſnould meet them; and the 
Juke de Mirepoix ſet out for Paris, without tak- 
ing leave, on the twenty- ſecond of July, | 
As a war was now, in ſome degree, commenced, | 
his majeſty thought proper, perhaps for that reaſon, || 
to return to his Britiſh dominions ſooner than | 
uſual ; for he left Hanover on the eighth day of 
September, and arrived at Kenſington on the fif- | 
teenth, where the treaty of alliance between him | 
and the empreſs of Ruſſia, which he had begun | 
during his abſence, was concluded on the laſt day | 
of the ſame month. | | "#131 
Notwithſtanding the late ſtrenuousrexertions of 
government, the naval preparations in England for 
the approaching rupture were now carried on with | 
more vigour than ever: ſeveral new ſhips were 
put in commiſſion, and many others taken into the 
ſervice: the exportation of gun-powder was pro- 
hibited : the bounty to ſeamen was continued; and 
the number of thoſe that either entered voluntarily, 
or were preſſed, encreaſed daily, as did likewiſe 
the captures from the French, among which was 
their ſhip. the Eſperance, of ſeventy: guns, taken 
s ſhe was going from Rochfort to Breſt to be 
manned. * e417 129% 15 
On the, 13th of November his majeſty opened 
the ſeſſion of . parliament with aiſpeech; in which he 
informed them, that the moſt proper meaſures: had 
been taken to protect our paſſeſſions in America, 
and to recover ſuch, parts of them as had been 
uſurped or invaded: that to preſerve his people 
from the calamities of war, as well as preyent .a | 
general flame from being lighted up, in Europe, he 
had always been ready to accept of reaſonable and 
honourable terms of accommodation, but that | 
none ſuch had been offered by France: hc 
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had alſo confined his views and operations to hin- 
der France from making new encroachments, or 

ſupporting thoſe already made; to exert his peo- 
ple's right to a ſatisfaction for hoſtilities committed 


deligns, as, from various appearances and prepa- 
ations, - there was reaſon to think were formed a- 
gainſt his kingdom and dominions : that he be- 
leyed no impartial power could object to proceed: 
Ings ſo abſolutely neceſſary for the defence and ſe- 
writy of his people: that his good brother the 
ling of Spain beheld with concern theſe differences; 
ad the part which he, had taken in the common 
Welfare of Europe made him earneſtly wiſh the 
preſervation of the public tranquillity, and had 
Induced him to give the moſt ſolemn aſſurances of 
$ firm reſolution to continue in the ſame pacific | 
ſentiments: that he himſelf had greatly ;encreaſed 
s naval force, and augmented his army in ſuch a a 
manner, as might be leaſt burthenſome to his ſub- 
Kits: and finally, that he had concluded a treaty | 
With the empreſs of Ruſſia, and another with the | 
lnd-grave of Heſſe Caſſel, which ſhould be laid 
ore them. | 1 
A few days after the meeting of parliament, Sir 
homas Robinſon, ſecretary of ſtate, reſigned the | 


* 
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$ of his office, which his majeſty delivered to 
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Mr. Stephen Fox: | Mr. Legge alſo, at the ſame 
time, from a diſguſt at certain meaſures; reſigned 
his poſt as chancellor of the exchequer; which was 


||, conferred on Sir George Lyttleton, and the poſt of 


ſecretary at war was given to lord Barrington. Mr. 
Pitt reſigned his employment from the ſame mo- 
tive as Mr. Legge, and the earl of Darlington and 


Mr. Hay were appointed joint pay-maſters general 


in his ſtead. ' The privy-ſeal was given to earl 

Gower, and the duke af Marlborough was ap- 

pointed general of the ordnance. * 
In the mean time the commons were employed 


in adjuſting the ſupplies for the enſuing year. Fifty 


thouſand ſeamen, including nine thouſand one hun- 
dred and thirty-eight marines, were voted, toge- 


ther with two millions ſix hundred thouſand pounds 


for their maintenance; and th irty- four thouſand 
two hundred and ſixty- three land forces, with nine 
hundred and thirty thouſand ſix hundred and three 
pounds, ſix ſhillings and nine-pence for their ſup- 
port. An hundred thouſand pounds were granted 
as a ſubſidy to the empteſs of Ruſſia: fifty - ſour 
thouſand one hundred and forty pounds to the land- 
grave of Heſſe-Caſſel; and ten thouſand to the 
elector of Bavaria. oi? 
In this interval, not only the people of Great 
Britain, but the whole world, was thrown into the 
deepeſt conſternation by a dreadful earthquake, 
which, on the firlt of November, ſhook: all 
Spain and Portugal, and many other places in 
Europe, and laid the city of Liſbon almoſt in 
ruins. 

Providentially the quarter in which the Engliſh 
chiefly lived, and where they had their warehouſes, 
ſuffered the leaſt of any part of the city; as moſt 
of the Britiſh merchants then reſiding there had 
gone, with their families, to their country houſes, 
to avoid the inſults, to which they might have been 


| expoſed from the Portugueſe populace, -during the 


celebration of their Auro Da FE, which was to be 
held the very day on which the earthquake hap- 
pened.,' | 
As ſoon as the Britiſh miniſter at the court of 
Liſbon had tranſmitted to his majeſty an account 
of this melancholy event, he ſent a meſſage to both 
houſes of parliament, acquainting them with the 
particulars, and deſiring their concurrence and aſ- 
liſtance in ſpeedily relieving the unhappy ſufferers; 
and the parliament thereupon, to the honour 
Britiſh humanity, unanimouſly voted, for the uſe 
of the diſtreſſed ſubjects of Portugal, a free gift 
of an; hundred thouſand pounds. 55 
His. Portugueſe majeſty was ſo touched with 
this inſtance of Britiſh generoſity, that, as a proof 


of his gratitude, he ordered Mr: Caſtres, the Eng- 


liſh reſident at his court, to give the preference, in 
the diſtribution of theſe ſupphias; to the Britiſh ſub- 


[| jets, - who had ſuffered by the earthquake, Ac- 


cordingly, about a thirtieth part of the proviſions, 
and two thouſand pounds in money, were ſet apart 
for that purpoſe: and the court of Liſbon returned 
thanks, In the warmeſt terms, to the king and peo- 
ple of - Great Britain. | . ) 
A. D. 1756. - During -theſe- tranſactions, kis 
Pruſſian majeſty, having received intelligence that 


| a negotiation was carrying on between the courts 


of Peterſburg, Vienna, and Verſailles, in order to 
effect his ruin; he not only publicly and ſolemnly 
declared againſt the introduction of any foreign 
troops whatever into Germany, but repreſented 
the deſign to his Britannic majeſty as equally: ini- 
mical to their reſpective intereſts; in conſequence 
of which the kings of Great Britain and Pruſſia 

= entered 
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entered into a convention to the following import, 
te that having maturely conſidered, that the diffe- 
rences which had lately ariſen in America; might 
eaſily extend much farther, and even reach Europe, 
having, moreover, always the welfare and ſafety of 
Germany, their common country, much at heart, 
and being extremely deſirous to maintain its peace 
and tranquillity; they had, as the moſt effectual 
means of obtaining the ſalutary end, agreed upon 
a convention of neutrality, by which they reci- 
procally bound themſelves not to ſuffer foreign 
troops, of any nation whatſoever, to enter into 
Germany, or paſs through it, during the troubles 
aforeſaid, and the conſequences that might reſult 
from them : but to oppoſe the ſame with their ut- 
moſt might, in order to ſecure Germany from the 
calamities of war, defend her fundamental laws 
and conſtitutions, and preſerve her peace vninter- 
tupted. Their majeſties likewiſe embraced this 
favourable opportunity to adjuſt the differences that 
had fo long ſubſiſted between them, in relation to 
the remainder of the Sileſian loan due to the ſub- 
jects of his Britannic majeſty, andthe indemnifica- 
tion claimed by the ſubjects of his Pruſſian majeſty 
for their loſſes by ſea during the late war ; fo that 
the attachment laid on the ſaid debt was agreed to 
be taken off, as ſoon as the ratifications of this 
treaty ſhould be exchanged. K 
On the 27th of May his majeſty went to the 
houſe of peers and cloſed the ſeſſion of parliament 
with a ſpeech, in which he thanked them for the 
vigorous and effectual ſupport they had given him; 
and acquainted them, that, from the injuries and 
hoſtilities, which had been for ſome time commit- 
ted by the French againſt his dominions and ſub- 
Jes, he found himſelf obliged, in vindication of 
the honour of his crown, and the rights of his 
people, to declare war in form againſt France: 
and that he relied on the Divine protection, and 
the vigorous aſſiſtance of his faithful ſubjects in ſo 
juſt a cauſe. This ſpeech being finiſhed, the par- 
liament was prorogued by the lord chancellor at his 
majeſty's command. | 
Advice ſoon after arrived. that the French were 
employed in equipping a formidable armament at 


Breſt, and aſſembling a numerous body of forces, 


together with a large fleet of tranſports, in order to 
make a deſcent in ſome part of the -Britiſh domi- 
nions. This report filled the inhabitants with con- 
ſternation; though it ſoon appeared the intelli- 
gence was void of foundation. The French had, 
indeed, made uſe of that pretence, while employ- 
ed in fitting out a ſtrong ſquadron at Toulon; but 
that armament was deſtined to perform a very dif- 
ferent ſervice, for they landed à numerous body 
of troops in the iſland of Minorca. This invaſi- 
on alarmed the Britiſh miniſtry ; but inſtead of 
ſending a force ſufficient to render abortive the de- 
ſigns of the enemy, they detached a ſmall ſqua- 
dron of ten ſhips of the line to the Mediterranean 
under the command of admiral Byng. He reach- 


_ 


ed Gibraltar on the ſecond of May, where he found 


captain Edgecumbe with. the princeſs Louiſa, a 
Noop , and received intelligence that the French 
fleet, commanded by M. Galiſſoniere, conſiſting of 
thirteen fail of the tine and a numerous fleet of 


tranſports, having fifteen thouſand land forces on 


board, had ſailed on the tenth of April from 
Toulon, and made a deſcent on the iſland of Mi- 
NOrca. * | | f 
Strengthened by captain Edgecumbe, and rein- 
forced from the garriſon of Gibraltar, the admiral 
failed for Minorca on the 8th of May, Captain 
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Hefvey in the Phœnix joined him off the igang, 
and confirmed the advice he had already received 
reſpecting the deſtination and force of the Toulon 
ſquadron: Soon after they ſaw the Engliſh colours 
flying on the caſtle of St. Philip, and ſeveral bomb 
batteries playing on the works from various pany 
of the enemy's camp. | 
Admiral Byng ſtill continued his courſe in orge; 
to relieve the caſtle, till he perceived the French 
fleet at a- conſiderable diſtance to the ſouth-eaſt. 
Early the next morning both fleets were formed 
ready for the attack, and about two o'clock admi. 
ral Byng threw out a ſignal to bear away two points 
from the wind and engage the enemy. Burt the 


| 


diſtance from the French fleet was ſo great, that! 


rear- admiral Weſt, finding it impoſſible to com. 
Ply with both orders, bore away with his diviſion 
ſeven points from the wind, and cloſing with the 
enemy, attacked them with ſuch impetuoſity, that 
the ſhips which oppofed him were ſoon driven out 
of the line. 

In all human probability, the Engliſh fleet would 
have obtained a complete victory, had Welt been 
properly ſeconded by the van; but the other diyj: 
fion did not bear down, and the enemy's center 
keeping their ſtation, admiral Weſt could not im- 
prove his advantage, without expoling himſelf tg 
the danger of ſeeing his communication with the 
reſt of the line entirely cut off. 

The Intrepid, in admiral Byng's diviſion, had, 
in the beginning of the action, been ſo greatly da- 
maged in her rigging, that ſhe drove on the {hip 
that was next in poſition; a circumſtance which 
obliged ſeveral others to throw all a back, in order 
to avoid confuſion, and for ſome time interrupted 

Admiral Byng all this time kept aloof, and when 
his captain, the brave Gardiner, exhorted him to 
bear down upon the enemy, he very cooly replicd, 
that he would not fall into the error commited by 
Matthews, who, in his engagement with the French 
and Spaniſh ſquadrons off Toulon, during the 
preceding war, had broke the line of battle, and 
ſingly expoſed himſelf to a fire which he could not 
ſuſtain, by. his own precipitation. | 

The Britiſh admiral on the prefent occaſion de- 
clared againſt . except with the line cntire; 
and, on pretence of rectifying the diſorder which 
had happened among ſome of his ſhips, heſitated 
ſo long, and kept at ſuch a wary diſtance, that 
though he received a few ſhots in his hull, he could 
not be ſaid to be propetly engaged during the 
whole action. © ſs 

The French commander appeared to be equally 
inclined to put an end to the engagement; paſt o 
his ſquadron had been fairly driven from the line 
of battle; and though he was rather ſuperior di 
the Engliſh in number of men and weight of me- 


| tal, he did not chuſe to try the experiment of a clo- 


ſer fight, and edged away with an eaſy ſai] to Join 
his van, which had been defeated. 

Admiral Byng, hereupon, made the ſignal for 
purſuing ; but the French ſhips, being clean, be 
could not come up and cloſe them again, ſo that 
they retired at their leiſure. He then put his ſqui, 
dron on the other tack, in order to keep the in 
of the enemy, but next morning they were quite 
out of ſight of the Engliſh fleet. | 

The number of the killed, lneludiog captain 
Andrews of the Defiance, amoynted to forty-v% 
and about one hundred and ſeventy were wounded. 
Three of his capital ſhips had ſuffered ſo much 1 
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the ſea, without the moſt imminent danger of || 


ſoundering: 4 great number of his ſeamen were ill 
and as there was no veſſel that could be convert- 
cd into an hoſpital ſhip for the ſick and wounded; 
t yas therefore determined in a council of wat to 
return to Gibraltar. id Ez, | 
The news of this tranſaction threw the whole 
Britiſh nation into a violent ferment, and the mi- 
niſtry ſent Sir Edward Hawke and admiral Saun- 
ders to ſupercede the admirals Byng and Weſt in 
their commands of the Mediterranean ſquadron, 
The latter met with a very gracious reception from 
his majeſty, but the former was committed cloſe 
riſoner to an appartment in Greenwich Hoſpital. 
But notwithſtanding this diſappointment of re- 
lief, the Engliſh garriſon ſtill defended fort St. Phi- 
lip, though, the French preſſed them on every fide 
with the utmoſt vigour. Numbers, however, at 
length prevailed, and the caſtle was ſurrendered to 
the French on the ſeventh of July. Not many days 
after the reduction of Fort St. Philip, admiral 


Hawke's fleet, augmented with five ſhips of the 


line; appeared off the iſland of Minorca, But 
the French ſquadron was returned to Toulon, and 
Sir Edward had the mortification to ſee the French 
colours flying on St. Philip's caſtle. 

The Britiſh admiral being diſappointed in his 
hope of encountering la Galiſſoniere, and reliev- 
ing the Engliſn garriſon of St. Philip's, at leaſt 
aſſerted the empire of Great Britain in the Medi- 
terranean, by annoying the commerce of the ene+ 
my, and blocking up their ſquadron in the har- 
bour of Toulon. Underſtanding that the Auſtrian 
government at Leghorn had detained an Engliſh 
privateer, and impriſoned the captain, on pre- 
tence that he had violated the neutrality of the 
port, he detached two ſhips of war to inſiſt, in a 
peremptory manner, on the releaſe of the ſhip, 
effets;, crew; and captain: and without even 
waiting the orders of the court of Vienna, t 
thought proper to comply with the admiral's de- 
mand, | | | | 

Fortunatus Wright, a native of Liverpool, was 


the perſon in whoſe behalf the admiral thus effec- | 


tvally interpoſed. Though a ſtranger to a ſea-life, 
te had, in the laſt war, equipped a- privateer, and 
particularly diſtinguiſhed himſeclt by his uncommon 
vigilance andvalour. While he lay at anchor in the 


harbour of Leghorn, commander of the St. George 


privateer of Liverpool, a ſmall ſhip of twelve 


guns and eighty men, a large French xebeque, 


mounted with fixteen cannon, and nearly: three 
unes the number of his compliment, with a view 
to interrupt the Britiſh commerce, took her ſta- 
wn within ſight of the harbour. 

This inſult was too much for a man of Wright's 
galant diſpoſition to endure : notwithſtanding the 
enemy's ſuperiority in metal and number of men, 
be weighed anchor, hoiſted his fails, engaged him 
Vithin fight of the ſhore, and after a very ob- 
linate diſpute, in which the captain, lieutenant, 
ard 6o of the men belonging to the xebeque were 
killed on the ſpot, he obliged them to ſheer off, 
ad then returned to the harbour in triumph. 

In the month of February this year admiral 
Watſon, in the Eaſt-Indies, totally deſtroyed the 
cet of the famous pirate Angria, who had long in- 
klted thoſe parts. The garriſon of Geriah, which 
kW his rendezvous, ſurrendered; and among the 
Piloners were Angria's wife and children, and the 
=Mmander in chief of his grabs. The conquerors 


hund upwards of two hundred guns, ſix braſs 


dortars, and in money and effects about one hun- 
& and thirty thouſand pounds. 
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Hawke; having ſcoured the Mediterranean, and 
inſulted the enemy's coaſts, returged with the 
homeward bound trade to Gibraltar ; from whence; 
about the latter end of the year; he ſet ſail for Eng- 
land; where war had been declared againſt France, 
and great preparations made for carrying it on with 
the utmoſt vigour. TR NT 
The garriſon of Minorca; under general Blake- 
ney; arrived at Portſmouth in the month of No- 
vember; and that officer's behaviour was ſo accept- 
able to his ſovereign, that lie was raiſed to the rank 


of an Iriſh baron; 


A memorable, but melancholy event happened 
this year in the Eaſt-Indies. Surajah Dowla, vice- 
roy of Bengal; having been irritated by ſome tranſ- 
actions of the company; inveſted Calcutta, at the 
head of a numerous army: The garriſon, over- 
powered by numbers, ſubmitted on promiſe that 
ho perſonal injury ſhould be offered them. But 
the conqueror, in direct violation of his word, 
cauſed the garriſon and inhabitants, conſiſting of 
146 perſons of both ſexes; to be driven into a place 
called the Black-hole, being a room of about 18 
feet ſquare, Here they were confined during the 
whole night and totally deprived of the freſh air, 
by which means no more than twenty-three ſur- 
vived, the reſt having periſhed in the utmoſt ago- 
Ay : among thoſe who eſcaped ſuffocation was Mr, 
Holwell, deputy-governor, who, with his com- 
panions, were ſent priſoners to Muxadabad. 

A. . 757 After the parliament had en- 
quired into the loſs of Minorca, a court-martial 
was appointed for the trial of admiral John Byng, 
which, after examining witneſſes for the crown and 
priſoner, came to ſeveral reſolutions, importing, 
on the whole, their opinion, that admiral Byng, 
during the engagement between the Engliſh and 
French fleets, did not do his utmoſt endeavours to 
take, ſeize, and deſtroy the ſhips of the French 
king, which it was his duty to have engaged; nor 


to aſſiſt ſuch of his majeſty's ſhips as was engaged, 


which it was his duty to have aſſiſted; and that he 
did not exert his utmoſt power for the relief of St. 
Philip's caſtle. They, therefore, unanimouſly 
agreed, that he fell under part of the twelfth arti- 
cle of an act of parliament; and as that article 
preſcribed death, without any alternative left to the 
diſcretion of the court, adjudged the ſaid admiral 


to be ſhot to dearh, at ſuch a time, and on board 


ſuch a ſhip, as the lords commiſſioners of the ad- 
miralty ſhould pleaſe to direct. But as it appeared 
by the evidence of the officers; who were near the 
admiral's perſon, that no backwardneſs was diſ- 
cernable in him during the action; nor any mark 
of fear and confuſion, either in his conntenance or 
in his behaviour ; but that he delivered his orders 
cooly and diſtinctly, without ſeeming under the 
influence of timidity ; and as they had reaſon, from 
other circumſtances, to believe, that his miſcon- 
duct did dot ariſe from cowardice or diſaffrction, 
they recommended him as a proper object of the 
royal mercy, in the moſt unanimous and earneſt 
manner. But all application for this end proving 
ineffectual, he was, purſuant to his ſentence, exe- 
cuted on the 14th of March, on board his majeſ- 
ty's ſhip the Monarque, in Portſmouth harbour. 
Juſt before his death he delivered a paper to the 
marſhal of the admiralty who attended him, in 
which he declared himſelf, © a victim, deſtined to 
c divert the indignation of an injured and de- 
cc luded people, from the proper object.“ 
Though the promotion of Mr. Pitt and My, 


Legge (the former. of whom had been appoint. 
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ſtate, and the latter chancellor of the exche- 
quer) had given great ſatisfaction to the people, 
who had the utmoſt reliance on their virtues and 
abilities; yet the old junto found them very un- 
fit for their purpoſes. Theſe miniſters could. nei- 
ther be perſuaded, cajoled, nor intimidated into 
meaſures, which they thought repugnant: to. the 
true intereſt of their country... They oppoſed, both 
in council and parliament, every thing which the 
deemed inconſiſtent with the honour of the crown, 
and prejudicial to the rights of the people. They 
nobly maintained, even in office, their indepen- 
dency and candour, and greatly evinced, that he 
is the beſt miniſter to the ſovereign, who acts with 
the greateſt probity to the ſubject. Thoſe who im- 
mediately ſurrounded the throne were ſuppoſed to 
have concealed from, or miſrepreſented, the cha- 
racters of theſe faithful ſervants, to their royal 
maſter; and to have declared, that with ſuch col- 
leagues it was impoſſible to conduct the machine 
of ſtate. The deſired effect was at length pro- 
duced by the frequent repetition of theſe ſug- 
geſtions. ü 1 2100 

By his majeſty's command, Mr. Pitt reſigned 
the ſeals as ſecretary of ſtate, on the nintk of 
April; and Mr. Legge, the office of chancellor of 
the exchequer, which was conferred on lord Mans- 
field. The board of admiralty was changed, and 
ſeveral other removals made in different parts of 
the adminiſtration. RF SE 

The honours conferred upon theſe diſcarded pa- 
triots, by the people in general, will tend, equally 
with their own conduct, to perpetuate their me- 
mory. The whole nation ſeemed ro riſe up as one 
man, in vindication of their integrity; and many 
reſpectable cities and corporations preſented them 
the freedom of their reſpective ſocieties, incloſed 
in golden boxes, as teſtimonies of their peculiar 
veneration. | 


A great number of addreſſes, dutifully and loyally | 


expreſſed, were preſented to the king to reſtore Mr. 
Pitt and Mr. Legge to their former employments. 
Accordingly, his majeſty was pleaſed to deliver 
the ſeals to the former, on the ninth of June, and 
in five days, the latter was reſtored to his office of 
chancellor of the Exchequer. Thus was effected 
by the importunity of the public, that, upon which 
the public reſted the ſecurity and honour of the 


nation, as well as the hopes of a ſpeedy and ſuc- 


ceſsful iſſue to a war, hitherto attended with diſ- 
graces and misfortunes. | 
The cuſtody of the great ſeal was delivered to 
Sir Robert Henley, and the earl Temple was made 
lord privy ſcal. The duke of Newcaſtle, Mr. 
Legge, Mr, Nugent, lord Duncannon, and Mr. 
Grenville, were appointed commiſſioners of the 
exchequer; lord Anſon, the admirals Boſcawen 
and Forbes, Dr. Hay, Mr. Weſt, Mr. Hunter, 
and Mr. Elliot, were placed at the board of ad- 
miralty; the earl of Thomond was appointed 
treaſurer of his majeſty's houſhold, and Mr. Fox 
made pay-maſter of all. his majeſty's land forces. 
Immediately after the reſtoration of Mr. Pitt 
and his friends, a deſign was formed for making a 
deſcent on the coaſt of France, in order to deſtroy 
the enemy's ſhipping; which would prevent them 
from ſending any ſuccours to America, and draw 
part of the French forces from Germany, to the de- 
tence of their own coaſt, gy, | 
Accordingly great expedition was uſed in the fit- 
ting out a powerful fleet, and ten regiments were 


-narched to the iſle of Wight. The naval arma- | 
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ment, conſiſting of ſixteen ſhips of the line, be. 
ſides frigates, fire-ſhips, bomb-ketches, and tans 
ports, were put under the command of Sir Eg 
ward Hawke: Sir Jom Mordaunt was placed a 


enjoined to act with the ſtricteſt unanimity. 
This powerful armament failed from Spithead 
on the eighth day of September, and on the twen. 
tieth, the fleet made the iſle of Oleron, when or- 
ders were given by Sir Edward Hawke for proceed. 
ing to Baſque-road; On the twenty third, the van 
of the fleet, led by captain Howe, in the Mas. 
nariime, ſtood toward the iſle of Aix, ſituated 1 
the mouth of the river Charente, leading up to 
Rochfort. The fortifications on this iſland were | 
not'finiſhed, and the number of cannon and mor. 
tars did. not exceed thirty-two; the garriſon con- 
ſiſted of ſix hundred men, and the whole iſland 
was about five. miles in circumference. In about 
an hour the fort ſtruck, and ſome forces were 
landed to take poſſeſſion of the iſland, and demo- 
liſh the fortifications. This conqueſt, though tri. 
fling in itſelf, was conſidered by the troops as a 
happy omen of further advantages. But, inſtead of 
landing all the troops that night, ſeveral days were 
ſpent in councils of war, and ſounding the coaſt; 
by which means the enemy was alarmed, and took 
ſuch precautions as rendered the deſign wholly 
abortive. Such was the iſſue of an expedition, 
which had attracted the notice of all Europe, and 
thrown the inhabitants of the French coaſt into the 
utmoſt confuſion. Sir John Mordaunt was after- 
wards tried by a court-martial, and diſmiſſed the 
ſervice. ringe | 

Our affairs in America this year wore but 2 
gloomy aſpect. The enemy kept poſſeſſion of all 
the lakes, which gave them an opportunity of gain- 
ing molt of the Indians over to their fide. By the 
loſs of Oſwego, the whole country of the five 
nations was abandoned to the mercy of the French 
general; by the imprudent demolition. of the forts 
we poſſeſſed at the great Carrying place, a paſſage 
was open to our ſettlements, - on the German flats, 
and along the Mohock's river, which, before the 
end of the campaign, the enemy deſtroyed by fire 
and ſword. 13 | 
The attempt upon Crown Point was, in the 
interim, laid aſide, and an expedition to Louiſ- 
bourgh ſubſtituted in its place, On the ninth of 
July admiral Holborne, . with the ſquadron and 
tranſports under his command, arrived at Hallilax, 
Six thouſand men, under the command of lord 
Loudon, joined the Engliſh forces, which now 
amounted to twelve thouſand. Several ſmall vel- 
ſels were ſent out to diſcover the ſtrength of the 
enemy at Louiſbourgh, and brought the unwel- 
come news, that there were at that time in the 
iſland of Cape- Breton ſix thouſand regular troops, 
three thouſand militia, together with ſeventeen 
ſhips of the line, and three frigates ſafe at anchot 
in the harbour of Louiſbourgh. In conſequence 
of this information, the expedition was laid aſide 
till a more convenient opportunity ſhould offer. 

In the mean time lord Loudon's departure ga 
the French general an opportunity of improving 
the ſucceſſes of the former campaign. He reduced 
Fort William Henry, the garriſon of which, not- 
withſtanding the articles of capitulation, were cru 
elly uſed by the ſavages, and many of them mur 
dered in a moſt ſhocking manner. The en") 
demoliſhed the fort, carried off the effects, pros“ 
ſions and artillery, together with the veſſels on the 


| 


lake, and then returned to Montreal, wi 1 


« & 
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be. making any further attempts on the frontiers of 
ranſ- the Britiſh colonies. 
Ed. Being now freed from the care of the tranſ- 
ed at ports, the admiral failed for Louiſbourgh with fif- 
ricthy teen ſhips of the line, four frigates, and a fire 
ſhip. On the twentieth of Auguſt, they appeared 
thead * the harbour, and ſaw the French admiral 
twen- making the ſignal to unmoor. Holborne, being 


n Or- 
Xceed- 
le van 
Mag- 
ted at 
up o 
d were 
d mor- 
n con- 
iſland 


greatly inferior in ſtrength to the enemy, did not 
chuſe to hazard an engagement, and therefore re- 
turned to Hallifax ; but being reinforced about the 


he again failed for Louiſbourgh, with a deſign to 
draw the enemy to a battle. But La Mothe their 
admiral was too prudent to hazard an engage- 
ment, the loſs of which would inevitably expoſe 
all the French colonies to the attempts of the Eng- 
liſh. The Britiſh ſquadron continued cruizing be- 


about fore the harbour of Louiſbourgh until the twenty- 
es were fifth, when they were overtaken by a terrible 
demo- ſtorm. In twelve hours they were driven 
agh tri- within two miles of the rocks and breakers oa the 
PS as a coaſt of that iſland, when the wind happily ſhifted, 
tead of and ſaved the whole ſquadron from deſtruction, ex- 
ay's were cept the Tilbury, which was loſt upon the rocks, 
e coaſt; and about half the crew periſhed. Eleven ſhips 
nd took were diſmaſted, others threw their guns over-board, 
wholly and the whole returned to England in a very ſhat- 
2edition, WW tered condition. 
pe, and The tranſactions in the Eaſt-Indies in ſome mea- 
into the ſure compenſated for theſe misfortunes. On the 
as after- thirty-firſt of January, admiral Watſon and colonel 
iſſed the Clive appeared with two ſhips before Calcutta, to 
| revenge the .cruelties inflicted on their country- 
e but a men during the preceding year, and were received 
on of all by a briſk fire from the batteries. This ſalute was 
of gain- returned ſo warmly, that the enemy's guns were 
By the ſoon filenced, and in leſs than two hours the place | 


the five and fort were abandoned. In the mean time, co- 


ie French lone! Clive had inveſted the town; and made his 
f the forts attack with ſuch vigour, as greatly contributed to 
a paſſage the reduction of the ſettlement. As ſoon as the 
man flats, fort was ſurrendered, captain Coote took poſſeſſion 
efore the of it with his majeſty's troops, and found ninety- 
ed by fire gne pieces of cannon, four mortars, with abun- 


dancè of ammunition, ſtores, and proviſions. Thus 


as, in the the Engliſh, with the loſs of only nine ſeamen and 
to Louiſ- three ſoldiers killed, were re-eſtabliſhed in the two 
> ninth 0! krongeſt fortreſſes on the Ganges. | 

adron and Not many days after, Hughly, a city of great 
t Hallilax, trade higher up the Ganges, was reduced with as 
d of lord little difficulty, but infinite detriment to the Na- 
yhich now bob ; and his ſtorehouſes of ſalt, and vaſt granaries 
ſmall veſ- bor the ſupport of his army, were deſtroyed and 
oth of the burned. | 

the unwel- The viceroy of Bengal, being provoked at theſe 
me in the nisfortunes, aſſembled an army of ten thouſand 


1lar troops, 


torſe and fifteen thouſand foot, determined to ex- 
| ſeventeen 


terminate the Engliſh, and take ample vengeance 


e at anchor or his late diſgraces. He was ſeen marching by 
onſequence tie Engliſh camp, in his way to Calcutta, on the 
; laid aide, N fond of February, where he encamped about a 
11d offer. mile from the town. Colonel Clive immediately 
arture £2 Bl applied to the admiral for a reinforcement ; where- 
improvm : Won ſix hundred men under the command of cap- 
e reduce an Warwick, were immediately draughted from 
hich, not the different ſhips: The colonel drew out his 
„were ci lorces, advanced in three columns towards the 
them mut "my, and attacked them with ſuch intrepidity, 
he enen the viceroy retreated, after a feeble reſiſtance; 
ts, * *t the loſs of a thouſand men killed, wounded, 
eſſels on "BT taken priſoners ; allo four elephants, five hun- 
al, We No, 47. 
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middle of September with four ſhips of the line, 
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dred horſes, and a very conſiderable number of 
draught bullocks. 

This ſucceſs ſo intimidated the Nabob, that he 
made ſeveral conceſſions for the honour and advan- 
tage of the company, which were ſolemnly ſigned 
and ſealed with his own hand. 

The Engliſh commanders however had too much 
diſcernment to confide in the promiſes of a barba- 
'rian, who ſo perfidiouſly had broken his former en- 
gagements ; but theſe ſentiments they prudently 
concealed till they had reinſtated the affairs of the 
company, and reduced the French power in this 
province. The chief object of Clive's attention 
was the reduction of Chandenagore, a French ſet- 
tlement higher up the river than Calcutta, and the 
moſt important poſſeſſed by them in the bay of 
Bengal. With this view he began his march at 
the head of ſeven hundred Europeans, and ſixteen 
hundred Indians; and on his firſt arrival, took poſ- 
ſeſſion of all the out-poſts, except one redoubt 
mounted with eight pieces of cannon, which he 
left to be ſilenced by the admiral. 

The admirals Watſon and Pocock arrived, on 
the eighteenth of March, within two miles of the 
French ſettlement, with the Kent, Tyger, and Sa- 
liſbury men of war; when they found their paſ- 
ſage obſtructed by booms laid acroſs the river, and 
ſeveral veſſels ſunk in the channel. Theſe difficul- 
ties being removed, they advanced early on the 
twenty-fourth, and drew up in a line before the 
fort, which they battered with great fury for three 
hours, while colonel Clive was making his ap- 
proaches on the land fide, and playing vigorouſly 
from the batteries he had raiſed. Their united ef- 
forts ſoon obliged the enemy to ſubmit, and the 
place ſurrendered by capitulation. The keys were 
delivered to captain Latham of the Tyger, and co- 
lonel Clive, with the king's troops, took poſſeſſion 
in the afternoon, 

The reduction of this fortreſs, in which was a 
numerous garriſon well ſupplied with proviſions 
and warlike ſtores, was effected with the loſs of 
forty men only on the ſide of the conquerors. The 
goods and money found in the place were conſider- 
able : but the ruin of the principal ſettlement of 
the enemy on the Ganges was the chief advan- 
tage which accrued from the capture. 

The Britiſh commanders, having reduced the 
Nabob to reaſonable terms, and deſtroyed the 
power of the French, entered on meaſures to com- 
pel the vice-roy to a ſtrict obſervance of the late 
treaty. Accordingly, a plan was concerted for 
diveſting him of all his power, and the conſpiracy 
was conducted by Jaffier Ali Khan, his prime mi- 
niſter and chief commander, who communicated 
his project to Mr. Watts, ſecond in the council at 
Calcutta. | 

The plan having been fully concerted between 
ſome diſaffected Indians and the council, a detach- 
ment was ſent on the nineteenth of June to attack 
Cutwa fort and and town, ſituated on that branch 
of the river, forming the iſland of Caſſimbuzar. 
This place ſurrendered at the firſt ſummons, and 
the colonel waited three days in expectation of re- 
ceiving advice from Ali Khan. But being diſa 
pointed of the intelligence he expected, he march- 
ed from the fort of Cutwa, paſſed the river on the 
twenty- ſecond, and the ſame day attacked the army. 
of the vice- roy, conſiſting of twenty thouſand men, 
with his own forces only, Ali Khan not chuſing as 
yet to declare his intention openly. The attack 


was carried on with great vigour, and the 2 
after 


| 6 K | 
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after a ſhort conteſt, totally routed. The Nabob's 
camp-baggage, and fifty pieces of cannon, were 
taken; and thus a ſmall number of men obtained 
a complete victory over a numerous army. 

In purſuit of the advantage he had gained, the 


colonel marched to Muſcalavat, the capital of the | 


province, where he was joined by Ali Khan and 
the malecontents. It had been previouſly agreed, 
that this Indian chief ſhould be inveſted with the 
dignity of Nabob, and accordingly, colonel Clive 
proceeded to ſolemnly depoſe Sulajud Dowla, vice- 
roy of Bengal, and ſubſtitute Ali Khan in his 
room, who was publicly acknowledged by the 
people as Suba or viceroy of the provinces of Ben- 
gal, Behar, and Orixa. Soon after the Sulajud- 
Dowla was taken and put to death by his ſuc- 
ceſſor, who complied with all the conditions which 
he had ſtipulated before his elevation. He con- 
ferred on his allies very liberal rewards, and grant- 
ed the company moſt extraordinary privileges. 

By the reduction of Chandenagore, together 
with this alliance, the French were entirely ex- 
cluded the commerce of Bengal, and its de- 
pendencies ; the trade of the Engliſh company 
was reſtored; a new ally was acquired, whoſe in- 
tereſt obliged him to remain firm to his engage- 
ments: above two millions ſterling were paid to 
the company, and the ſufferers at Calcutta; be- 
fides a very great variety of other advantages, 
Thus, in the ſhort ſpace of fourteen days, a 
remarkable revolution was effected; and the Eaſt 
India company, with ſome few individuals were 
enriched to an immenſe amount. Soop after this 
event, admiral Watſon, who had acquired a ſolid 
reputation for courage and conduct, fell a ſacrifice 
to the intemperature of the climate. 

During theſe tranſactions in the eaſten world, a 
treaty was concluded with the king of Pruſſia, 
who had made himfelf maſter of the electorate of 
Saxony, and was oppoſed by the forces of the em- 
preſs queen of Hungary, thoſe of the Czarina, 
and the whole army of France. 
taken poſſeſſion of the dutchy of Cleves, and the 
county of Merk, belonging to his Pruſſian ma- 
jeſty in the neighbourhood of the Low Countries ; 
and the rendezvous of their troops, under the 
>rince of Soubiſe, was appointed at Neuls in the 
electorate of Cologne, where, before the firſt of 
April, a large body of forces was actually aſſembled. 

In order to protect his Britannic majeſty's do- 
minions in Germany, orders were diſpatched to 
recruit the troops of the electorate of Hanover; 
ro furniſh the magazines with all things neceſſary 
for fifty thouland men, under the command of 
his royal highneſs the duke of Cumberland, who 
arrived on the ſixteenth of April, and immediately 
repaired to the allied army, which having been 
joined by three Pruſſian regiments, now conſiſted 
of thirty-ſeven ſquadrons. The duke ſoon after 
his arrival, removed the camp of the allies to a 


convenient ſpot of ground between Bielefeldt, and | 


Hervorden, and took poſſeſſion of the caſtle of 
Retberg, where he fixed his head quarters. On 
the thirceenth of June, having received advice, 
that the enemy had cauſed a large body of troops 
to file off on his right to Burghotre, he cauſed his 
army to march that evening towards Hervorden. 
he next day he encamped at Cofeldt, and find- 
ing the intention of the enemy was either to force 
him to an engagement, or to repaſs the Weſer, he 
choſe the latter, and encamped in a very advanta- 


cous ſituation, having that river in front, and his 
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On the eleventh of July che French paſſed the ſime 
river, and having laid part of the electorate under 
contribution, encamped on the heights oppoſite 
the duke of Cumberland's poſt. His royal high- 
neſs reſolved immediately to change his ſituation 
and draw up his army on an eminence between 
the Weſer and the woods, having the river Hame.. 
len on his right, the village of Haſtenbech in his 
front, and the wood on his left, where he erected a 
battery of twelve pounders, and haubitzers. Ma. 


Jor general Schulenberg was poſted in the corner 


of the wood upon the left fide of the batt 
with the hunters and two battalions of grenadiers 

The French army advanced in columns, on the 
twenty - fifth in the morning, and began a very ſe. 
vere cannonade, which continued the whole dar. 
The allied army was ordered to lay all night upon 
their arms, and- his royal highneſs cauſed the bat- 
_ at the end of the wood to be repaired and re- 
inforced by four more battalions of grenadiers, un- 
der the command of major general Hardenberg. 
A battery was alſo erected behind the village of 
Haſtenbech, and every precaution taken io rive 
the enemy a warm reception. 5 

A briſk cannonading began, about five in the 
morning, againſt the battery behind the village, 
which was defended by the Heſſian infantry and 
cavalry with great ſteadineſs and reſolution, Be- 
tween ſeven and eight the firing of the ſmall 
arms began on the left of the allies, and the French 
leemed to gain ground, upon which his royal 
highneſs detached the colonels Darenhauſen and 
Bradenbach, with three Hanoverian battalions and 
ſix 8 round the wood; who in the even- 
ing drove ſeveral ſquadrons of the enemy back to 
their army. At length the grenadiers in the wood, 
apprehenſive of being ſurrounded by the enemy, 
thought it prudent to retire near the leſt of the 
army, which gave the French an opportunity of 
poſſeſſing themſelves of that battery without oppo- 


cry, 


| fition. The hereditary prince of Brunſwick, how- 
The latter had 


ever, putting himſelf at the head of a battalion 
of Wolfenbuttle guards, repulſed a ſuperior force 
of the enemy, and retook the battery. But the 
French being by this time in poſſeſſion of a height 
which commanded and flanked both the lines of 
the infantry and the battery of the allies, which at- 
tack they could ſupport under cover of a hill, and 
his royal highneſs finding he could not diſlodge 
them, without expoſing his troops to imminent 
danger, he ordered a retreat to Hamelen, which 
was effected without the leaſt moleſtation from the 
enemy. The loſs of the allies were three hun- 
dred and twenty-ſeven men killed and miſſing, and 
nine hundred and ſeven wounded; while that of 


the French amounted to fifteen hundred, accord- 


ing to their own account. 

The electorate of Hanover, and territories of 
Heſſe Caſſel, were now taken poſſeſſion of by 
the French. On the firſt of September his royal 
highneſs retired under the cannon of Stade, where 
It was imagined his army would have been able to 
have maintained their ground between the Aller 
and the Elbe, till the ſeverity of the ſeaſon would 
have put an end to the campaign ; but the F rench, 
having made themſelves maſters of a little fort at 


| the mouth of the river Zwinga, whereby they could 


have cut off his communication with the Elbe, 
his royal highneſs was in a manner compelled to 
ſign the convention of Cloſter Seven, by which 
thirty eight thouſand Hanoverians laid down their 
arms, and were diſperſed into different quarters 0 


right and left covered with eminences and marſhes. 
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Cap, II. 6 

The courts both of London and Verſailles diſ- 

4 7 of this convention. The former ſaw 
0 


of the enemy, and the latter was perſuaded that 


they refuſed to acknowledge the validity of the 
convention, except thoſe troops would formally 
engage that, during the preſent war, they would 
not ſerve againſt France. | 
The king of England, in quality of elector of 
Brunſwick and Lunenburg then publiſhed a decla- 
ration; in which he explained the motives which 
influenced his conduct, and induced him once more 
to have recourſe to arms. | 
The duke of Cumberland having reſigned the 
command of the electoral army, it was conferred 
on prince Ferdinand of Brunſwick, who about 
the latter end of the month of November put 
the troops in motion, and overtaking a body 
of two thouſand men, which formed che enemy's 
rear, attacked and totally routed them. Another 
action alſo happened upon the river Aller, be- 
tween two conſiderable bodies of each army, in 
which the Hanoverians remained maſters of the 
feld. Theſe advantages put the allies in poſſeſ- 
fon of Lunenburg, Zell, and part of the Brunſ- 
wick dominions, which the enemy were obliged to 
abandon, but not before they had committed the 
moſt terrible outrages; burning and deſtroying all 
the villages and farm houſes that fell in their way. 
They reduced the ſuburbs of Zell to aſhes, and 
cruelly ſer fire to the orphan-houſe, by which 
means many of the poor innocents periſhed in the 
flames. | 
The ſeverity of the ſeaſon preventing prince 
Ferdinand from purſuing his operations, he re- 
treated to Ultzen and Lunenburgh, where his 
army was put into winter quarters. | 
During the courſe of the year, conſiderable ſuc- 
ceſs attended the Engliſh cruizers. 
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in the month of June; and about the ſame time, 
the Aquilon, of nearly the ſame force, was driven 
aſhore and deſtroyed near Breſt. The Emerald, a 
French frigate of twenty-ſix guns, was taken by 


of He 


4 
7 


d captain Gilchriſt; and a noble emulation to diſ- 
JW tinguiſh themſelves in the ſervice of their country, 
+ appeared among the ſea officers in general. 
XY Very conſiderable ſucceſs alſo attended their 
\ 7 operations in the Weſt Indies. Captain Forreſt, in 
N the Auguſta, ſailed from Port Royal in the month 
8 of October, accompanied by the Dreadnought and 
N Edinburgh, under the command of the captains 
F Suckling and Langdon. He was ordered to cruize 
off Cape Francois, and performed his orders in 
N the face of a French ſquadron, lately arrived at 
0 tat place from the coaſt of Africa. The com- 
3 mander, piqued at being thus braved by an infe- 
0 $ nor armament, reſolved to come out of the har- 
8 bour, and give them battle, or at leaſt expel them 
WL from thoſe ſeas, that the merchant ſhips, then lay- 
3 


7 


2 


rope. Accordingly, having reinforced his ſqua- 
on with ſeveral ſtore ſhips, armed for the occa- 
lion, he failed out of the harbour, and at ſeven in 


8 the morning the Dreadnought made a ſignal for 
N ſeeing the enemy's fleet, conſiſting of ſeven large 
J lips, a ſchooner, and a pilot boat. Captain For- 


relt then hove out the ſignal for a line of battle a- 
tad, and ſhortened ſail to let the enemy come up. 
At noon he perceived that the French fleet conſiſt- 
ed of four large ſhips and three large frigates, on 


/ 
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electorate of Hanover left in the entire power | 


the terms granted by their general to the Hano- 
yerian forces were too favorable, for which cauſes | 


The Duc 
d'Aquitaine, a large ſhip of fifty guns, was taken | 


ng at the Cape, might have a free paſſage to Eu- | 


1758. 
which he made a ſignal for the captains of the 
Dreadnought and Edinburgh, who readily agreed, 


to engage the enemy. Accordingly; they bore 
down upon the French; the action began with 
great fury, and continued for two hours and a halt, 
when the French commodore made a ſignal for one 
of the frigates to tow him out of the line, and his 
example was ſpeedily followed by thereſt ofhis ſhips; 

The Engliſh were in no condition to purſue the 
enemy, having ſuffered very conſiderably in their 
maſts, ſails and rigging. The French loſt above 
five hundred men in the action; while the Engliſh 
had only twenty-three killed, and eighty-nine 
wounded. Soon after, captain. Forreſt; by a well 
conducted ſcheme, took a fleet of mierchantmen, 
conſiſting of nine fail, and carried them to Ja- 
maica, where they were ſold for the benefit of the 
captors. | we 

But to return to the domeſtic of affairs of Eng- 
land. On the 2iſt of December the parliament 
met at Weſtminſter, when his majeſty opened 
the ſeſſion with a ſpeech irom the throne, in which 
he declared, that it would have afforded him the 
higheſt ſatisfaction, to inform them at the begin- 
ning of the ſeſſion, that his ſucceſs in the proſecu- 
tion, had been equal to the juſtice of his cauſe in 
the undertaking of the war. He expreſſed the 
moſt confident reliance on the ſpirit and bravery of 
his commanders, who, by the bleſſing of God; he 
hoped, would fruſtrate the attempts of his enemies, 
and aſſert the rights of his crown. He aſſured them 
of his determined reſolution, to exert his utmolt 
efforts for the ſecurity of his kingdom, and for 
the recovery and protection of his juſt poſſeſſions 
in America, and elſewhere. He fignifled his ſin- 
cere concern for the preſervation of the proteſtant 
religion and the liberties of Europe; and his reſo— 
lution, on that account, to encourage and adhere 
to his allies, He obſerved; that the late focceſ 
in Germany had given a happy tura to affairs, 
which it was their duty to 1mprove ; and reminded 
them, that at ſuch a critical juncture the eyes of 
all Europe were upon them. He ardently recom- 
mended to them ſuch ſupport for his good brother 
and ally, the king of Pruſſia; as his valour, as well 
as zeal, for the common cauſe, would be found to 
merit.” 

A. D. 1758. 


— 


The buſineſs of this ſeſſlon was 


not diſpatched till the month of June, when his 


majeſty being indiſpoſed, the parliament was pro- 
rogued by the lord's commiſſioners, 

Admiral Boſcawen ſailed, in the month of Fe- 
bruary, from St. Helen's with a fleet deſtined for 
making vigorous efforts againſt the enemy in North 
America; and ſoon after Sir Edward Hawke 
ſteered into the bay of Biſcay, with another ſqua- 
dron, in order to intercept any ſupplies from 
France, deſigned for Cape Breton, or Canada. 

Commodore Holmes, about this time, made 
himſelf maſter of the town of Embden, belong- 


the hands of the enemy during the laſt campaign. 
On the 28th of March admiral Oſborne cruiz- 
ing off Carthagena on the coaſt of Spain fell in 
with a ſquadron of the enemy commanded by the 
marquis du Queſne, conſiſting of four ſhips; the 
Foudrayant of eighty guns, the Orphee of fizry- 
four, the Oriflamme of fifty, and the Pleiade, a 
frigate of twenty-four, on their paſſage from Tou- 
lon, to reinforce M. de la Clue, who had tor ſoine 
time been blocked up by admiral Oſborne, in the 
bay of Carthagena. The enemy, immediately on 


deſcrying the Englim ſquadron, diſperſed, and 
| itecred 
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ing to his Pruſſian majeſty, which had fallen into 


— — 


soo 1758, 


ſteered different courſes ; upon which, the Engliſh 
admiral detached ſeveral ſhips in purſuit of each, 
while he himſelf, with the principal part of his 
fleet, ſtood into the bay of Carthagena, to watch 
the motions of the enemy in that port. Captain 
Storr, in the Revenge, came vp with the Orphee, 
about ſeven in the evening, and took her after a 


very ſmart engagement. The Foudroyant, one of 


the largeſt ſhips in the French navy, was engaged 
by the Monmouth of ſixty- four guns, command- 
ed by the brave captain Gardiner, who loſt his life 
in the action; but the fight was continued by his 
lieutenant, Mr. Carkett, until the Foudroyant was 
obliged to ſtrike. The frigate made her eſcape, 
and the Oriflamme was driven on ſhore. 

In the beginning of April Sir Edward Hawke diſ- 
covered a French fleet conſiſting of five ſhips of the 
line, fix frigates, and forty tranſports, having on 
board three thouſand troops, and a large quantity 
of ſtores and proviſions, for their fettlements in 
North America, lying at anchor off the ifland of 
Aix. As ſoon as the French ſaw the Engliſh fleet 
ſtanding ſor them, they flipped cable, and fled 
with the utmoſt precipitation. Some of them eſ- 
caped to ſea, but the greater number ran into ſhoal 
water, where they could not be followed, and by 
throwing overboard their guns, ſtores and bal- 
laſt, got into the river Charente. Their loading, 
however, was loſt, and the deſign of their equip- 
ment wholly fruſtrated ; while the conqueſts of the 
Engliſh, in North America were, by theſe means 
greatly facilitated. 

But the general joy that aroſe from theſe ſuc- 
ceſſes was damped by the unfortunate loſs of his 
majeſty's ſhipPrince George of go guns, command- 
ed by rear admiral Broderick, which took fire at ſea, 
on the zoth of April, and was entirely conſumed. 
Near five hundred of the crew periſhed on this 
melancholy occaſion, but the admiral, captain, 
four lieutenants, purſer, chaplain, maſter, two 
lieutenants of marines, boatſwain, three paſſen- 
gers, fourteen petty officers, and about two hun- 
dred and thirty men were ſaved. 

The ſcheme for a deſcent on France was now 
renewed : two powerful ſquadrons were according- 
ly equipped, the one, conſiſting of eleven fail of 
the line, commanded by lord Anſon and Sir Ed- 
ward Hawke ; the other, compoſed of four 
ſail of the line, two fire ſhips, two bombs, twen- 
ty tenders, ten ſtore ſhips, and one hundred tranſ- 
ports, was put under the direction of commodore 
Howe. On board the latter was embarked 
a body of forces, conſiſting of ſixteen regiments, 
nine troops of light horſe, and ſix thouſand ma- 
rines, under the command of the duke of Marl- 
borough. The troops, which had been for ſome 
time-encamped in the Iſle of Wight, were em- 


barked the latter end of May, and on the firſt of | 


June ſailed from St. Helen's for the coaſt of Brita- 
ny; the ſquadron commanded by lord Anſon, 
ſtanding to the weſtward, and the other ſteering 
right athwart the channel. 

They had hardly left the Engliſh coaſt, when 
the weather became very tempeſtuous, and a little 
before midnight the commodore made a ſignal 
for the fleet to lay too, leſt they ſhould run on the 
French ſhore, before break of day. It continued 
to blow a ſtrong gale all night, ſo that they could 
not make ſail again till fix the next morning. A- 
bout eight they ſaw Cape la Hogue, whither they 
directed their courſe, but being retarded by the 
ſtrong tide againſt them, did not reach the iſland 
till evening, when the whole fleet came to an an- 
chor in the channel, 
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Early the next morning they got under ſail and 
ſtood directly for St. Malo. On the fourth, aboy 
five in the afternoon, being entirely becalmed, they 
came within a league of the place. They weighed 


next morning before day-break, and ſtood alon 


the coaſt, till they entered the bay of Cancalle 
where they intended to diſembark their forces, 
About eight o' clock the commodore made a ſig. 
nal for the ſhips with the grenadiers on board t, 
make ſail, and about four in the afternoon the 
whole fleet came to an anchor, except three or 
faur frigates which ſtood on towards a battery, 
that might impede the landing of the forces, Ten 
companies of grenadiers, under the command of 
general Moſtyn, were now in the flat bottomed 


| boats, waiting for the ſignal to pur off. The bat. 


tery on ſhore fired at the frigates as they advanced 
but was ſoon filenced ; and the grenadiers landed 


juſt before ſunſet, without any other oppoſition, 


than a few ſhot fired from behind a windmill by 
ſome peaſants, who fled at the appearance of 3 
ſerjeant and twelve men ; as ſeven companies of 
foot and three troops of dragoons had done he. 
fore, on perceiving the Engliſh begin to advance 
towards the ſhore. 

The grenadiers were no ſooner drawn up on the 
beach, than lord Downe, at the head of twenty 
men, marched through a very narrow pals up to 
the village, where they were met by the marquis 
of Landal, intendant of the coaſt, and one of his 
ſervants. Lord Downe aſſured him, that if he 
would ſurrender, he had nothing to fear ; but he 
fooliſhly refuſed quarter, and was ſhot dead on 
the ſpot, together with his ſervant and two 
horſes. 

After taking poſſeſſion of the village of Can. 
calle, the grenadiers lay all night on their arms, 
The next day the diſembarkation was effected, and 
the troops encamped at Cancalle. The day fol- 
lowing, as ſoon as it was light, the whole army, 
except the third brigade, ſtruck their tents, and 
began to march in two columns. The firſt co- 
lumn conſiſting of the brigade of guards, two 
battalions of grenadiers, and the firſt brigace, 
commanded by lieutenant general lord George 
Sackville, marched from the left till they fell into 
the great road leading to St. Malo. The 
ſecond column, conſiſting ofthe ſecond and fourth 
brigades, commanded by the earl of Ancram, 
marched alſo from the left through a country 
wholly encloſed, and a road ſo remarkably narrow, 
that two hundred pioneers, who marched at the 
head of the diviſion, were frequently obliged to 
continue their rout in ſingle files. Ar the ſame 
time the hedges on each ſide the road ſo intercept- 
ed their view, that they. could ſeldom ſee above 
forty yards clear of their flanks. They found the 
villages through which they paſſed entirely deſert- 
ed by the inhabitants, and the houſes [tripped of 
every thing they could poſſibly carry away, The 
march was conducted with great ardour and with- 
out beat of drum ; but though the diſtance was 
no more than ſix miles, it was late in the evening 
before they reached their ground. The general 
officers then reconnoitred the ſituation of St. Ma- 
lo, and ordered the ground to be marked out at the 
diſtance of ſomething more than a mile from the 
town. Parties of light horſe were immediately de- 
tached to different quarters of the country to [cour 
the road and make diſcoveries. One of theſe de- 
tachments perceived a large baſon behind the town, 
into which all the ſhipping belonging to the por 
was collected, and hid from the ſight of our * 
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by a prodigious large ſtore-houſe built in the form 


of a rotunda near the rope walk. Information of 
this diſcovery being given to the duke of Marl- | 


borough, he ſent all the horſemen with a foot ſol- 
der mounted behind each of them, with hand 
nades and matches, who, through covert of the 
night, marched under their cannon to the walls of 
the harbour, where they found a large fleet, conſiſt- 
ing of men of war, priyateers and merchant-men, to 
which they applied their combuſtibles, and then 
-oceeded to communicate the flames to the maga- 
ines of pitch, tar, ropes, &c. all which in the 
ſpace of a few hours exhibited a ſhocking ſcene of 
conflagration. The ſhips were all aground, ſo 
that not one of them could be moved, by which 
means two men of war, one of fifty, the other of 


thirty guns, thirty-three privateers from thirty to 


eighteen guns each, and above ſeventy fail of mer- 
chant-men, together with a prodigious quantity of 
naval ſtores, were totally deſtroyed. 

The duke of Marlborough expecting a ſally from 
the town, ordered the ſecond brigade to march in 
ſupport of the piquets, about eleven o'clock at 
night; and the whole deſign was accompliſhed 
without the leaſt attempt from the enemy, though 
it was known, that a conſiderable body of troops 
had the preceding day thrown themſelves into the 
town from the other ſide of the river. The ſhip- 
ping continued to burn during the whole night, 
and as the army had landed with proviſions only 
for two days, foraging parties were ſent out the 
next Morning. | 

During the encampment of the army near St. 
Malo, one of the battalions of guards marched 
under the command of colonel Cæſar, twelve miles 
up the country, to a town called Doll, where they 


were politely entertained by the magiltrates ; and 


2s their deſign was only to reconnoitre the country, 
they continued one night in the town without com- 
mitting the leaſt act of hoſtility, and then return- 
ed to their camp. Part of the light horſe advan- 
cing ſtill farther, fell in with the vedelle of a French 
camp, two of whom they took, and brought pri- 
ſoners to the Engliſh camp, after a long purſuit. 
By this time it was evident that the town of St. 
Malo was too well fortified to admit of any hope 
of ſucceſs, all thoughts of iaveſting it were there- 
fore laid aſide, and the general having received re- 
peated advices that the enemy were buſily em- 
ployed in aſſembling forces to attack his camp, he 
returned to Cancalle, where commodore Howe 
had made ſuch a maſterly diſpoſition of the boats 
and tranſports, that the troops were re-embarked 
with great eaſe and expedition. The folders, 


while they remained on ſhore, were reſtrained from 


all outrages by the moſt ſevere diſcipline, and they 
even left unpillaged thoſe houſes which the French 
inhabitants had abandoned. 

As ſoon as the troops were all embarked the 
fleet left Cancalle bay, and, after encountering the 
fury of a tempeſtuous ſea for near a fortnight, 
came to an anchor near Cherburgh, and on the 
Iſt of July arrived in the road of St. Helen's. The 
ſoldiers were landed on the Ille of Wight, and a 
conſiderable part of them ſent, under the command 
of the duke of Marlborough and lord George 
dackville, to reinforce the allied army in Ger— 
many, 

All proper preparations having been made, and 
the forces again re-embarked, the fleet failed from 
St. Helen's on the iſt of Auguſt, and after a tedious 
Pllage anchored on the ſeventh before Cherburg. 

e French, expecting the viſit, had thrown up an 
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intrenchment from the fort de Ecourdeville, fitu- 
ated about two miles to the weſtward of Cher- 
burg, along the coaſt for the ſpace of four miles, 
and fortified it with ſeveral batteries at proper diſ- 
tances. Behind this intrenchment a body of horſe 
and infantry appeared in red and blue uniforms ; 
but as they did not advance to the open beach the 
40 of the Britiſh forces was not attended with 
much danger. At firſt a bomb-ketch was ſent to 
anchor near the town, and throw a few ſhells into 
the place, as a feint to amuſe the enemy, and de- 
ceive them with regard to the ſpot where they in- 
tended to land, which was near a league to the weſt- 
ward of Querqueville, the weſternmoſt fort in the 
bay. The other bomb-ketches, being poſted along 
ſhore, galled the intrenchments conſiderably, not 
only by throwing ſhells, but loading their mor- 
tars with balls, which being thrown a great diſ- 


| tance, and ſcattering as they flew, did great exe- 


cution. While theſe ketches kept an inceſſant fire 
on the trenches, the grenadiers and guards landed 
without oppoſition, and formed on the beach, hav- 
ng a natural breaſt-work in their front. On the 
left the ground was interſected with hedges, and 
from this quarter the enemy advanced in good or- 
der. The Britiſh troops, as ſoon as they perceived 
their approach, quitted the breaſt-work in order to 
meet them, and a random fire began; but the 
French edging to the left, took poſſeſſion of the 
hill, from whence they and the advanced poſts of 
the Engliſh exchanged a few ſtraggling ſhot. 
During this ſkirmiſh the reſt of the infantry 
were diſembarked, and the enemy took advantage 
of the night to retire. General Bligh, who now 
commanded the Britiſh forces, encamped at the vil- 
lage of Erville, and the next morning marched to- 
wards Cherburgh. An advanced party took poſ- 


ſeſſion of Fort Querqueville, which the enemy had 


abandoned, together with the lines and batteries 
along the ſhore. 

When the Britiſh forces reached Cherburgh, 
they found the place entirely deſerted by the enemy, 
and the gates being open, entered it without the 
leaſt oppoſition ; while the inhabitants, encou- 
raged by a manifeſto, containing a promiſe of pro- 
tection, chearfully entertained them. This place 
was remarkable for a curious baſon built at an 
immenſe expence, which, if the whole plan had 
been compleated, would have formed one of the 
fineſt ports in the known world. Such was the cu- 
rioſity of this port, when the Engliſh became maſ- 
ters of it; and which, with conſiderable labour 
and difficulty, was totally deſtroyed. | 

During the time that the engineers employed 
themſelves in demoliſhing the works, the light 
horſe ſcoured the country, and detachments were 
every day ſent out towards Walloign, at. the diſ- 
tance of four leagues from Cherburgh, where the 
enemy was encamped, and every hour received re- 
inforcements. Several ſkirmiſhes enſued between 
the advanced parties of each army, and in one of 
theſe captain Lindſay, a gallant young officer, who 
had been very aſſiduous in training the light horſe, 
was mortally wounded. 

The baſon, harbour, and fluice of Cherburgh, 
being deſtroyed, together with all the enemy's forts 
and artillery in the neighbourhood, on the fix- 
teenth of Auguſt, the forces marched down to the 
beach, and re-embarked at Fort-Galet, without the 
leaſt annoyance. 

The next day the fleet failed for the coaſt of 
England, and anchored in Weymouth-road, wider 
the high-land of Portland. In two days they 


. again 


— — 


tual; they reached the French coaſt, and arrived | 
in the bay of St. Lunaire, two leagues to the weſt- 
ward of St. Malo, upon which it was determined 


fully reconnoitered appeared to be impregnable ei- 
ther by land forces or ſhipping, ſo that the deſign 


to embark without attempting ſome ſtep for the 
further annoyance oſ the enemy, reſolved to pe- 
netrate into the country, regulating his motions, 
however, by thoſe of the fleet, which, by this 


it could not ride in ſafety, and anchored in the 


ward, 
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again got under ſail, and ſtood to the ſouthwatd ; || 
but contrary winds obliged them to return to the | 


ſame ſtation. The ſecond effort was more effec- | b 
; 
| 


* 


to make another attempt. The ſloops and ketches 
being poſted along ſhore to cover the landing, the 
troops were diſembarked on an open beach, and a 
ſmall party detach*d to the harbour of St, Briac | 
above the town of St. Malo, where they deſtroyed 
ſome ſmall veſſels ; but St. Malo itfelf being care- 


2 I — ˙— E—_ 


againſt it was laid aſide. The general, unwilling 


time, had quitted the bay of St. Lunaire, where 
bay of St. Cas, about three leagues to the weſt- 


On the $th of September the army began its 

march to St. Guildo, which they reached in the 
evening, and the next day continuing their route, | 
they encamped in the open ground about three 
miles from the bay of St. Cas, which was im- | 
mediately reconnoitered for re-embarkation, the 
genera! having, received certain intelligence that 
the duke d'Aiquillon had advanced from Brelt to 
Lambale, within fix miles of the Engliſh camp at 
the head of twelve regular battalions, two regi- 
ments of militia, eight mortars, and ten pieces of 
cannon.” 
Had our troops decamped in the night in ſilence, 
they mighc poſſibly have reached the beach before 
the enemy had received the leaſt notice of their de- 
ſign ; but inſtead of this cautious method of pro- 
ceeding, the generale was beat about two in the 
morning, which could not fail of alarming the 
French. Before three the troops were all in mo- 
tion, and met with ſeveral little ſkirmiſhes on their 
march; but no conſiderable body of the enemy ap- 
peared till the embarkation was begun, when a bat- 
tery of fix pieces of cannon was opened, near a 
windmill, from which they maintained a cloſe fire 
on the troops while embarking. At noon the enemy 
opened a battery of cohorns, behind the hedge, on 
the right of the mill; but the ſhips and ketches 
kept ſo inceſſant a fire upon it, that they threw only 
two ſhells among the troops, which did ſome da- 
mage. 

By this time the greater part of our troops were 
embarked, but the rear-guard conſiſting of all the 
grenadiers, and half of the firſt regiment of guards 
amounting to about twelve hundred men, remained 
on the ſhore under command of major-general 
Drury, to cover the battalions while embarking, 
On the enemy's advancing that officer ordered his 
troops to form, and march from behind the banks 
that covered them in order to attack them before 
they could form on the plain. At the firſt onſet 
the French gave way, but continual ſuccours of the 
enemy arriving, they, in their turn, repelled the. 
Engliſh. General Drury was now too late con- 
vinced of his error; for the ſecond diviſion could 
not get over the breaſt-work time enough to ſuc- 
cour the firſt, which was entirely broken, and with 
great 2 back. The enemy having now 
got poſletiion of the dyke, kept a continal fire upon 
the grenadiers, and the general ſeeing that a retreat 
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was the only remedy, ordered the whole body im 

mediately to wheel to the right, and make to th; 
hoats as faſt as poſſible. Some embarked, but i 
battery which the French had erected on the mid 

dfe of the hill, played fo furiouſly, that many f 
the boats were beat to pieces. The enemy ſcein 

no retreat left to the grenadiers, mounted the dyke 
and by a vaſt ſuperiority of numbers, droye tho. 
that remained into the ſea, where the greateſt Par 
of them were cut to pieces, or drowned. Duri 
the laſt attack, the fire from the ſhips was render. 


ed ineffectual, becauſe the Engliſh would have ſuf. 


fered equally with the French. General Drury wa 
ſhot in the breaſt, but by the help of a grenadic; 
he ſtripped off his cloaths, and plunged into th. 
water, where he periſhed, which was likewiſe the 
fate of a conſiderable number of officers as well 45 
ſoldiers. | | = ; 

Our loſs amounted to about one thouſand men 
among whom was Sir John Armitage, a volunteer 
After the action was over, ſeveral polite meſſaves 
paſſed between the reſpective commanders in chef 
with mutual aſſurances that the wounded ſhould he 
attended to with the utmoſt care and humanity 
Commodore Howe then failed for the coaſt of Eng. 
land, and arriving at Spithead on the 18th of Sep- 
tember, the forces were diſembarked. 

The miniſtry having reſolved for a conſiderable 
time to attack the French ſettlements on the coaſt 
of Africa, the deſign was this year carried into 
execution. The plan was'concerted by Mr. Cum- 
ming, a quaker, a man of acute penetration, and 
happy invention. This perſon, who, as a private 
merchant, had made a voyage to that part of the 
coaſt, obſerved the extenſive trade carried on h 
the French, and even contracted a perſonal ac- 
quaintance with Amir, the mooriſh king of Legi- 
belli; in whoſe dominions the moſt important 
branches of trade are carried on. The French, 
beſides other articles of commerce, were in poſ- 
ſeſſion of the whole gum trade, a great quantity 
of which is uſed in the manufactures of Great-Bri- 
tain, and which could only be procured at an exor- 
bitant price from the Dutch, who had taken care 
to purchaſe the whole from the French. 

It was evident to Mr, Cumming, that though 
the gum trade was of the utmoſt importance, yer 
it was not the only article that could be purchaſed 
here to advantage, as the country abounded with 
gold duſt, elephants teeth, hides, cotton, oftrich 
feathers, bees-wax, indigo, ambergreaſe, and civet. 
He farther obſerved, that Amir, the African prince, 
entertained a favourable opinion of the Engliſh, 
and a deſire of trading with them; and was ſo ex- 
aſperated againſt the French, that he declared his 
moſt ardent deſire of their extermination from the 
river Senegal; adding, that he could wiſh the king 
of England would fend an armament to reduce 
Fort Louis and the iſland of Goree, promiſing 
to join the Britiſh forces, and grant the Engliſh 
merchants an excluſive trade, 

Mr. Cumming on his return to England inform- 
ed the government of the great advantages which 
would accrue to the nation from ſuch an attempt. 
It was, however, little noticed at that time; but 
at length the principal difficulties being overcome, 
a ſmall ſquadron was equipped for this expedition, 
under the command of captain Marſh, having on 
board a body of marines, commanded by major 
Maſon, with a detachment of artillery, ren pieces 
of cannon, eight mortars, and a confiderable quan- 
tity of warlike ſtores and ammunition. Captain 

; | | Walker 
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Walker was appointed engineer, and Mr. Cum- 
ming was concerned as chief director and promoter 
of the expedition. 
About the beginn 
ment failed from St. Helen's, and in their paſſage 
tuched at the iſland of Teneriff, and while the 
ſkips were taking in their wine and water, Mr. 
Cumming proceeded in the Swan deer to Porten- 
derrick; charged with a letter of credence to the 
king of that country, who had, in his Jaſt viſit, 
fyoured him with an excluſive trade on that coaſt, 
by a formal charter written in the Arabic language. 
But on his arrival, he unfortunately found the 
rince had engaged in a new war with a neighbour- 
ing nation, and that he was heading his army at a 


the chiefs, however, diſpatched a meſſenger to 
the king, with advice of their arrival and deſign ; 
declaring; at the ſame time, that he would uſe the 
utmoſt expedition in aſſembling three hundred war- 
fiors to join the Engliſh troops, and that he was 
perſuaded the king would reinforce them by a de- 
tachment from his army. 


had now arrived at Portenderrick; and without 
waiting for the Indian forces, which were not yet 
ready, they failed again on the 22d of April, and 
the next day at four in the afternoon diſcovered the 
French flag flying at Fourt Louis. The Britiſh 
commander came to an anchor in Senegal road, af- 
ter taking a large Dutch ſhip, loaded with gum, 
and ſpon perceived that the French had placed ſe- 
veral armed ſloops at the mouth of the river to diſ- 
pute the paſſage of the bar, which is very dan- 

erous. 2 

The Engliſh, however, without loſing any time, 
prepared for landing, and employed all the boars in 
the fleet to carry the ſtores on board the ſmall 
craft ; though the enemy s armed veſlels kept firing 
on them, over a narrow track of land, The ne- 
ceſſary preparations being made, the veſſels weigh- 
ed anchor in order to paſs the bar; and the wind, 
which generally blows down the river, veering a- 
bout, captain Millar in the London buſs, ſeized the 
opportunity, and paſling the bar, dropped anchor 
on the inſide, where he lay all night expoſed to the 
whole fire of the enemy. Next day he was joined 
by the other veſſels, when a regular engagement 
enſued, which was warmly maintained on both 
lides, till the buſſes and one dogger running a- 
ground, immediately bulged, and were filled with 
vater. This misfortune obliged the troops to take 
to their boats; and notwithſtanding the difficulties 
that ſurrounded them, they reached the ſhore, 
where they were formed in a body and ſoon after 
joined by their companions from the other veſſels; 
the whole now amounting to three hundred and 
ninety marines, beſides the detachment of artil- 
ry. As they expected to be attacked by the na- 
uves, who lined the ſhore at ſome diſtance, they 
tirew up an intrenchment, and as great part of 
their ſtores lay under water, they began to diſem- 
bark them immediately. 

Having, on the following day, obtained a con- 
lderable re-inforcement of ſeamen from the ſhips, 
tteir intention was to make an immediate attack 
on Fort Louis; but this deſign was prevented by 
the arrival of two French deputies at the en- 
venchments with propoſals from the governor for 
i capitulation. A ſhort time having paſſed in de- 
eration, it was agreed, that all the white peo- 
ple belonging to the French company of Senegal 

Id be ſafely condutled to France in an Engliſh 
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veſſel, without being deprived of their effects; 
that all the merchandize and uncoined treaſure 
ſhould be delivered up to, the victors; that all 
the forts; ſtore-houſes, , veſſels; arms, proviſions, 
and every article belonging to the company in that 
river, ſhould be put into the hands of the Engliſh 
immediately after the capitulation ſhould be ſigned; 
that the free natives living at Fort Louis ſhould re- 


| main in quiet poſſeſſion of their effects, and in the 


free exerciſe of their religion; and that all ne- 
groes, mulattoes;, and others, who could prove 
themſelves free, ſhould be at their option; either 
to retire to any diſtant part of the country; or to 
remain in the place. | | | 

The captains Campbell and Walker were imme- 
diately ſent up the river with a flag of truce, to 
ſee the articles ſigned and executed. Having row- 
ed towards a battery, on a point of the iſland, they 
lay upon their oars near an hour, beating the cha- 
made; but not the leaſt notice was taken of their 
approach, | 

Being at a loſs to account for this ſtrange con- 
duct, they returned to their intrenchment, where 
they learned that the negroes on the iſland were in 
arms, and had blocked up the French in Fort 
Louis, reſolving to defend the place to the laſt 
extremity, unleſs they were included in the capi- 
tulation. This intelligence was alſo communicated 
to the governor, who; at the ſame time, informed 
the Engliſh commander, that unleſs the French 
direCtor-general ſhould be permitted to remain 
with the natives; as a ſecurity for that article of 
the capitulation. in which they were concerned, 
they would ſuffer themſelves to be cut to pieces ra- 
ther than ſubmit; 

This requeſt was chearfully granted by the Eng- 
Iiſh, who directly began their march for Fort 
Louis, accompanied by a number of long-boats; 
in which the artillery and ſtores had been embark- 
ed. As ſoon as the French ſaw them advancing, 
they ſtruck their flag, and m:jor Maſon took poſ- 
ſeſſion of the caſtle, where he found ninety-two 
pieces of cannon, with much treaſure and. mer- 
chandize. The corporation and burghers of the 
town of Senegal readily ſubmitted, and ſwore al- 
legiance to his Britannic majeſty : the neighbour- 
ing princes, attended by numerous retinues; vi- 
ſited the commander, and concluded treaties with 
the Engliſh, and the king of Legibelli ſent an 
ambaſſador from his camp to major Maſon, with 
aſſurances of his friendſhip; compliments of con- 
gratulation, and preſents. | 

About three thouſand free negroes and mulla- 
toes were ſettled at Senegal, many of whom en- 
joyed poſſeſſions of their own. Thus without loſing 
a ſingle man, Great-Britain obtained a conquelt, 
from which, with proper management, ſhe might 
derive conſiderable wealth; F 

Having left an Engliſh garriſon at Fort Louis, 
and placed a ſufficient number of armed boats to 
ſecure the paſſage of the bar, the large ſhips pro- 
ceeded to make an attempt upon the iſland of Go- 
ree, thirty leagues diſtant from Senegal, where the 
French company had conſiderable magazines. 

This expedition, however, for want of a ſuf- 
ficient force, miſcarried. But the miniſtry being 
ſenſible that the Engliſh ſettlements on the coat 
of Africa could never be ſecure while the French 
kept poſſeſſion of this iſland, they fitred out a 
ſquadron, the command of which was given to 
commodore Keppel. This ſquadron, which con- 
ſiſted of the Torbay, Fougueux, Naſſau, Prince 
Edward, and Dunkirk, ſeveral frigates, two bomb- 
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ketches. and ſome.tranſports, having ſeven, hun- 
dred regular troops on board, ſailed from Cork, 
on the eleventh of November, After a very tem- 
peſtuous paſſage, they arrived at Goree, on the 
twenty- eighth of December, when the commodore 
immediately made a diſpoſition for attacking the 
land, N 

All the flat bottomed boats were ſent on board 
the tranſports, for diſembarking the land forces; 
accordingly they were, to the number of ſix hun- 
dred men, in their reſpective boats in the ſpace of 
five hours, during which the ſhips of war finiſhed 
all their preparations. | f 

As it was thought adviſeable to attack the 
iſland on the weſt-ſide, orders were given that one 
of the bombs ſhould go down firſt, and that the 
Prince Edward, to cover her from the fire of the 
enemy, ſhould anchor a-breaſt of a imall battery, a 
little below the citadel, on the north. Captain 
Sayer, in the Naſſau, was ordered to lead the line 
of battle on the right, anchoring a-breaſt of St. 
Peter's battery, of five guns. The Dunkitk fol- 
lowed in the order, and was to bring up a- breaſt 


of a battery, a little to the northward of the for- 


mer. The commodore followed in the Torbay, 
taking for his part the weſt point battery of five 
guns, with the weſtern corner of St. Francis's fort, 
of four guns of a ſmaller ſize. Captain Knight, in 
the Fougeux, having the ſecond ſtation on the left, 
bringing up the rear, with directions at the ſame 
time to cover the other bombs, on his ſtarboard 
quarter, had allotted to his ſhare the mortar bat- 
tery of eight guns, ſo called from two large mor- 
tars, which are covered by the battery. 

As ſoon as the fire ſhip had dropped her anchor 
from her ſtern, ſhe was to hoiſt a pendant at her 
mizen, to acquaint the next ſhip that ſhe had 
brought up; thus the ſecond was to acquaint the 
third; and ſo on to the reſt, Particular orders 
were likewiſe given not to fire a gun, until each 
had his ſhip a-breaſt of his ſtation, and was moored 
both head and ſtern. On the captain's departure, 
the commodore's laſt orders were, to get on 
board their ſhips, and lead on as faſt as they poſſibly 
could. 

The Prince Edward, with the Fire Drake bomb, 
bore down towards the iſland about nine o'clock, 
and in ten minutes after the action began, by throw- 
ing a ſhell from the bomb. In a moment the 
enemy returned the fire from both forts and bat- 
teries; and with their ſecond ſhot carried away the 
Prince Edward's enſign ſtaff, and ſet fire to an 
arm-cheſt, which, blowing up, killed one of the 
marines. 

The gallant and intrepid behaviour of the Prince 
Edward was witneſſed by the whole ſquadron. 
The commodore ſaw, with concern, the Naſſau 
tedious in getting under fail; but as there could 
be no reaſon to ſuſpect an officer of captain Sayer's 
approved valour, imagining that a foul cable might 
occaſion the delay, he turned his thoughts to other 
matters, which might poſlibly further the proſecu- 
tion of the deſign. Obſerving that the Fire Drake 
over-charged her mortars, all her ſhells falling far 
beyond the iſland to the ſouth, he ſent his boat 
on board the Furnace bomb, with this meſſage. 
« That, as they ſaw the error of the other, in 
« gyer-charging the mortars, they would avoid 
c that extreme: and that, as the enemy ſeemed 
« bent upon ſinking the Prince Edward, and the 
« Fire Drake, he deſired they would, at the diſ- 
e tance they then were, begin the fire; and en- 
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« the enemy's attention from their er 
ce friends.” The orders were 9 9 kn 
ed, ſhe bore down cloſe under the Fougueux's ſtern 
and getting upon the larboard quarter, began bes 
nre. - * | . I 
As the wind began to fall, both the Torbay and 
Fougueux were greatly hindered in bearing down; 
another misfortune alſo attended the commander 
of the Furnace bomb; for, endeavouring to come 
under the Torbay's ſtern, he ran athwart the Fou. 
gueux's lee bow, which cauſed a ſecond delay; but 
her aſſiſtance was not indiſpenſably requiſite 4 
the fire of the Torbay alone was ſufficient to have 
razed the very foundation of the iſland itſelf, 
The line of battle ſhips now poured in their 
broadſides without intermiſſion, and their fire was 
returned” with equal ſpirit from all the batteries of 
the iſland. At length the cannonading from the 
ſhips became ſo ſevere: and terrible, that the 
French ſoldiers fled from their quarters in ſpite of 
all the efforts of the governor, who endeavoured to 
keep them to their duty, which obliged him at 
length to ſtrike his colours and ſurrender at diſcre. 
tion. The commodore then ſent a detachment of 
marines on ſhore, who diſarmed the garriſon, and 
hoiſted the Britiſh flag on the caſtle of St. Michael. 
Two trading veſſels that happened to be at anchor 
in the road likewiſe fell into the hands of the vic- 
tors, with ſtores, money, and merchandize to the 
amount of twenty thouſand pounds. This impor- 
tant conqueſt coſt *the Engliſh only one hundred 
men killed and wounded. Commodore Keppel 
having left a garriſon at Goree, and reinforced 
that of Senegal, returned with his ſquadron to 
England. 
During theſe tranſactions, events of much greater 
importance happened in America, where, exclu- 
five of the fleet and marines, the government had 
aſſembled about fifty thouſand men. Lord Lou- 
don having returned to England, the chief com- 
mand devolved on major-general Abercrombie; 
but as the objects of operation were various, the 
forces were divided into three bodies under three 
diſtinct commanders. Twelve thouſand were del- 


| tined for an attack on Cape Breton, under the com- 


mand of major general Amherſt: ſixteen thouſand 
were reſerved under the direction of the general 
himſelf, for the reduction of Crown Point; and 
eight thouſand were allotted for the conqueſt of 
Fort du Queſne, under the command of brigadier 


general Forbes. 


General Amherſt, on the twenty-eighth of May, 
embarked his troops at Hallifax, in Nova Scotia, 
and failed for Louiſbourgh with an Engliſh ſqua- 
dron, commanded by admiral Boſcawen ; the whole 
fleet conſiſting of one hundred and fifty-ſeven fall. 
On the ſecond of June, they anchored in Gabarus- 
bay, about ſeven miles to the weſtward of Louiſ- 
bourg. The garriſon of this place conſiſted of two 
thouſand five hundred regular troops, three hun- 
dred militia, formed of the burghers, under the 
command of the chevalier Drucour, who had ta- 
ken every precaution in his power to prevent the 
Britiſh forces from landing on the iſland ; having 
for this purpoſe erected a chain of forts, extending 
two leagues and a half along the moſt acceſſable 
parts of the beach. Batteries were alſo erected, and 
entrenchments thrown up, and the mouth of the 
harbour was guarded by ſix ſhips of the line and 
five frigates, three of which were ſunk at the ha. 
ven's mouth in order to render the paſſage 1P* 
ſable to our fleet. 


Notwithſtanding theſe diſpoſitions our tr09P” 
| alm 
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fering midſt innumerable difficulties, made good their 
obey. unding on the gth of June under the command of 
ſtern, the gallant brigadier general Wolfe, after which 
an her the ſiege was carried on with ſuch vigour and reſo- 
ution, that the French ati rel finding it im- 
y and poſible to withſtand the fury of the aſſault, thought 
down; roper to capitulate, by which he and his garriſon 
nander came priſoners of war. | 
come The Echo frigate, which had made its eſcape 
Fou- out of the harbour, was taken by the Engliſh 
y ; but cruizers, and from the officers of this * the ad- 
ite, as miral learned that the Bizarre, another frigate, ac- 
d have companied by the Cornete, had failed from Louiſ- 
8 bourg the very day the troops were landed. The 
1 their Enterprenant, Capricieux, and Celebre, all ſhips 
Ire was of the line, were ſet on fire by the ſhells, and 
eries of burned to aſhes ; ſo that the Prudent and Bienfai- 
om the fant only remained 1n the harbour ; and theſe the 
lat the admiral undertook to deſtroy. Accordingly, in 
ſpite of the night between the twenty-fifth and twenty- 
ured to fixth of July, the boats of the ſquadron, divided 
him at into two detachments, were ſent into the harbour, 
diſcre- under the command of two young captains, Lafore 
nent of and Belfour. They executed their orders through 
n, and a terrible diſcharge of cannon and muſquetry, and 
Lichael. boarded the enemy ſword in hand. The Prudent, 
anchor being a-ground, was ſet on fire and deſtroyed ; and 
the vic- the ſailors towed the Bienfaiſant out of the har- 
e to the bour in triumph. Wn 
Impor- In conſequence of the capitulation of the go- 
wndred vernor of Louiſbourg, major Farquhar took poſ- 
Keppel ſeſſon of the weſtern gate, and brigadier Whit- 
inforced more was detached to diſarm the garriſon, and 
dron to poſt the neceſſary guards at the entrances of the 
magazines and on the ramparts. a 
greater Thus, at the expence of four hundred men k11- 
exclu- led and wounded, the Engliſh obtained poſſeſſion 
ent had of the important- iſland of Cape Breton, and the 
rd Lou- ſtrong town of Louiſbourg, in which the victors 
ef com- found two hundred and twenty-one pieces of can- 
rombie; non, and eighteen mortars, together with a large 
bus, the quantity of ſtores and ammunition. The mer- 
er three chants and inhabitants were ſent to France in Eng- 
vere del- liſh ſhips; but the garriſon, ſea officers, marines, 
the com- and ſeamen, were tranſported to England. 
thouſand All things being properly ſettled at Cape Bre- 
general ton, ſeveral ſhips were detached, with a body of 
int; and forces commanded by lieutenant colonel lord Rol- 
nqueſt of lo, to take poſſeflion of the iſland of St. John, 
brigadier aſmall but fertile place in the gulph of St. Law- 
rence. The inhabitants made no oppoſition, but 
of May, readily brought in their arms and ſurrendered. At 
a SOL, the governor's quarters, lord Rollo found ſeveral 
ih 1quar ſcalps of Englithmen, whom the ſavages had but- 
the whole ehered, in conſequence of the encouragement giv- 
even fail. en them for ſuch inhuman proceedings, by their 
Gabarus- French patrons and allies. This ifland abounded 
f Louiſ- in grain, was well ſtocked with cattle, and con- 
ed of two tained about four thouſand inhabitants. 
ree hun- During theſe tranſactions, general Abercrombie 
inder the nvelted Ticonderoga, a fort ſituated on the point 
o had ta- of land between lake George and a narrow gut, 
'event the commumicating with lake Champlain. Our troops 
|; having marched up to the attack with the utmoſt intre- 
extending Pdity, and ſuſtained a moſt terrible fire from the 
acceſſabc cnemy's cannon ; till the general finding them ſo 
ected, an vell covered and ſo impregnably fortified, took 
th of the luch meaſures for ſecuring a retreat, that his army 
line ad [tired to their former camp, with the loſs of about 
at the 1 "ighteen hundred men, including many officers. 
ge impa tigadier general Forbes was more fortunate in his 
1 aempt on fort du Queſne, which having reduced, 
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The whole kingdom was filled with exultation 
on the valuable conqueſts of the iſlands of Cape 
Breton and St. John ; and eleven pair of colours 
taken at Louiſbourg were, by his majeſty's order, 
carried in a pompous parade, eſcorted by a party of 
horſe, and foot guards, with kettle drums and 
trumpets, from Kenſington palace to the cathedral 
of St. Paul, where they were depoſited as tro- 
phies,. under a diſcharge of cannon, and other ex- 
preſſions of triumph and exultation. 

The moſt important tranſactions in the Weſt- 
Indies were the protection of our commerce, and 
two gallant feats performed by captain Tyrrel, 
who, in the Buckingham, aſſiſted by the Cam- 
bridge, demoliſhed a ſmall fort in Grand Ana bay 
in the iſland of Martinico, and took four priva- 
teers, one of which he converted into a tender, and 
deſtroyed the other three. 

When the fort was demoliſhed, the men, fluſh- 
ed with victory, warmly ſolicited leave to deſtroy 
a a village ſituated near it; but their valiant com- 
mander replied, © Gentlemen, it is beneath us to 
render a number of poor people miſerable by 
© deſtroying their habitations ; brave Engliſhmen 
<« ſcorn to diſtreſs even their enemies, when not in 
* arms againſt them*” This ſpeech, which re- 
dounds to the honour of humanity, had the deſired 
effect onthe brave tars, in conſequence of which 
the dwellings of the poor inoffenſive villagers were 
{ſaved from deſtruction. 

Some months after this, captain Tyrrel, be- 
ing detached in the Buckingham on a cruize, 
diſcovered a fleet of nineteen ſail between the 
iſlands of Montſerrat and Guadaloupe, under the 
convoy of a French man of war called the Floriſ- 
ſant, and two frigates. The brave Tyrrel, undiſ- 
mayed by their ſtrength and number, immediate- 
ly gave chace with all the fail he could carry. The 
enemy were prepared to receive him ; but after a 
ſhort engagement. became intimidated by his briſk 
fire, which ſoon diſabled the two frigates, and 
preſſed hard on the Floriſſant, that now made fail 
in order to eſcape ; but Tyrrel prevented her deſign 
by getting within piſtol ſhot, and pouring into 
her a whole broadſide, which did great execu- 
clon. © | X 

The ſalutation was returned with equal courage, 
and a moſt fnrious engagement enſued : captain 
Tyrrel received a wound in his face and loſt three 
fingers of his right hand, which obliged him to 
leave the command of his ſhip to his firſt lieute- 
nant, who continued the action with great bravery 
until he loſt his life ; the charge then deſcended to 
the ſecond. lieutenant, who behaved with equal 
intrepidity, and maintained a moſt deſperate en- 
gagement. At length, the fire of the Floriſſanc 
ceaſed, and ſhe ſtruck her colours. At this time, 
the fea ran ſo high, and the Buckingham was in ſo 
ſhattered a condition, that they could not imme- 
diately board the enemy ; which being perceived 
by the commander, he ſpread all the fail he could, 
and made his .eſcape. But though the gallant 
Tyrrel was diſappointed of his prize, the action 


ingham had twenty men killed and wounded ; bur 
the Floriſſant had above one hundred and eighty 
killed, and three hundred wounded ; ſhe was alſo 

greatly diſabled in her hull. ? 
The war in the Eaſt-Indies was, in the interim, 
carried on with vigour, though not always with 
ſucceſs. Vice admiral Pocock, being joined by 
commodore Stephens in Madraſs road with the 
reinforcements 1 1 tia ſailed on the twen- 
6 ty- 


will ever be remembered with honour. The Buck- 
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ty-ſeventh of March with the Yarmouth, Elizaveth, 
Tyger, Weymouth, Cumberland, Newcaſtle, Sa- 
liſbury, Queenborough, and Protector ſtlore- hip, 
in order to get to wind ward of St, David's, to in- 
tercept the 3 ſquadron, which he had reaſon 
to expect. ; 

He diſcovered ſeven ſhips, on the twenty- ninth 
in the morning, in St. David's road, getting under 
ſail, and two cruizing in the offing, formed the 
line of battle a-head. The admiral judged it ne- 
ceſſary to form his line of battle alſo; and as ſoon 
as his ſhips had got into their ſtation, bore down 
upon M. d' Arche, but was obliged to make the 
ſignals for the Newcaltle and Weymouth, ob- 
ſerving that they did not bear away at the ſame 
time. 

Although the enemy fired upon the Engliſh 
while they were going down, the admiral did not 
make the ſignal to engage, till he was within halt 
muſquet ſhot of the Zodiaque, M, d'Ache's ſhip, 
which was about three o'clock in the afternoon, 
A few minutes after he made the ſignal for a clo- 
ſer engagement, which was immediately complied 
with by thoſe of the van. At half an hour paſt 
ſour, obſerving the rear of the French line had 
drawn up pretty cloſe to the Zodiaque, the admi- 
ral made the Cumberland, Newcaſtle, and Wey- 
mouth ſignals to make up and engage cloſe, At- 
ter maintaining a warm fight for about two hours, 
the French commander bore away with his whole 
fleet, and then being reinforced with two ſhips 
formed the line of battle again to leeward. Ad- 
miral Pocock's own ſhip and three others being 
greatly diſabled in their maſts and rigging, he did 
not think ic prudent to purſue them with all the 
ſail he could carry; but followed at ſuch a dif- 
tance,” that he might renew the action the next 
morning. In this, however, he was diſappointed, 
for the enemy ſhewed no lights nor made any ſig- 
nals that could be obſerved, and in the morning not 
one of them was to be ſeen. The admiral, there- 
fore, concluding they had weathered him in the 
night, by being able to carry more ſail, continued 
his endeavours to work up after them until fix in 
the morning of the firſt of May, when finding he 
loſt ground conſiderably, he came to an anchor a- 
bout three leagues to the northward of Madraſs. 

M. I ally now landed his troops at Pondicherry, 
and taking the field, immediately laid ſiege to Fort 
St. David, while the French ſhips blocked it up by 
ſea. The Engliſh ſhips being at anchor in the 
road when the enemy arrived, their captains ſeeing 
no poſſibility of eſcaping, ran them on ſhore, ſer 
them on fire, and retired with their men into the 
fort, which was obliged, however, to ſurrender 
after a few days ſiege. | 

Having repaired the moſt material damages of 
his ſhips, admiral Pocock put to fea the tenth of 
May, with an intent to get up to fort St. David, 
but was not able to effect it. He got ſight of Pon- 
dicherry on the thirtieth, and the next morning 
the French ſquadron ſtood out of the road, and 
got away, notwithſtanding the admit al's utmoſt 
endeavours to come up with them. On the ſixth 
of June, upon receiving an account that fort St. 
David had ſurrendered to the French, he judged 
it prudent to return immediately to Madraſs, in 
order to take in proper refreſhments. 

On the twenty fifth day of July the admiral 
again failed in queſt of the enemy, and on the twen- 
ty-ſeventh in the evening got within three leagues 
of Pondicherry road, where he perceived their 


| {quadron at anchor, conſiſting of eight fail of the 


| Martin. The number of killed and wounded on 


{| rence and Draper, fearing this laſt might get poſ- 


1 | | 
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| Une and a frigate. They got under fail the nex 
Morning and ſtood to the ſouthward. The An 
ral made the ſignal to chace, and endeavourad 10 

weather them, as the moſt probable means of 
| bringing them to action, which, however, he wa 

not able to accompliſh till the chird of Auguſt, 
| when taking the advantage of the ſea breeze, he 
got the weather gage, and brought on the engage. 
ment about one o'clock. M. d'Ache ſet his ore. 
ſail, and bore away in about ten minutes, his ſqua- 
dron following his example, and continuing a run. 
ning fight in a very irregular manner till three 
o'clock. The admiral then made the ſignal for 2 
general chace ; upon which the French cut aw; 
their boats, and made all the fail they could: he 
purfued them till it was dark, when they eſcaped 
by out-ſailing him, and got into Pondicherry road 
The admiral anchored with his ſquadron' of 2 
French ſettlement called Carrical, on the ſame 
evening. 

In this action the loſs of men, on the part of the 
Engliſh, was only thirty-one killed, and one hun- 
dred and ſixteen wounded; among the latter of 
whom were commodore Stephens, and captain 


board the enemy's ſquadron amounted to five hun. 
dred and forty, and their ſhips were ſo much 
ſhattered during the engagement, that the com- 
mander failed for the iſlands of Bourbon in order 
to refit, 

The company's ſhip the Pitt, arrived at Madraſs 
on the fourteenth of September, with colonet 
Draper on board, and a detachment of his regi- 
ment. 

The French army made a motion, on the twelfth 
of December, towards Choultry plain, and were 
cannonaded by the Engiiſh, who killed about forty 
of them, without ſuſtaining any toſs on their ſide. 
They marched in three diviſions, one directly to- 
wards the Engliſh, one towards Egmore, and the 
other down St. Thome road. The colonels Law- 


ſeſſion of the iſland bridge, retired to the iſland, 
ſoon after which, part came into the garriſon, and 
part took poſſeſſion of the poſts in the Black Town. 
The ſame morning the French hoiſted their flag 
at Egmore and St. Thome. The thirteenth every 
thing was quiet, not a gun firing on either fide. 
The fourteenth in the morning the enemy marched 
their whole force to attack the. Black Town. Our 
ſmall parties retreated into the garriſon, and about 
an hour after a grand ſally was made, commanded 
by colonel Draper. The regiment of Lorrain was 
ſurprized, and a very hot action enſued. Colonel 
Draper acquitted himſelf with amazing valour, and, 
if he had been vigorouſly ſuſtained, would have 
foiled the enemy conſiderably. Another attempt 
was afterwards made upon the town, but the ene- 
my was obliged to retire, and even abandon the 
undertaking. | 

During theſe tranſactions in America and the 
Eaſt Indies, the campaign in Germany was carried 
on with the utmoſt vigour on both ſides. About 
the cloſe of the laſt year, a farmer of the revenu-5 
had arrived at Hanover from Paris, in order to 
receive the revenues of that electorate, together 
with thoſe of all the other countries which ſhouid 
be reduced by the armies of his moſt Chriſtian ma. 
jeſty. At the ſame time, a decree was publiſhcd 
at Paris, by which it appeared, that the court af 
| Verſailles had determined to change the g 


me 


| 
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went and ſyſtem of the electorate, contrary to an 

expreſs article of che capitulation granted to the 
city of Hanover, when it furrendered. 


and, in conſequence of this treaty, the latter was 


to afford him the moſt ſpeedy and effectual ſup- 
port, in caſe any of his property or eſtates ſhould | 


at any time be attacked, 

The landgrave of Heſſe Caſſel, was not the only 

wer that ated with fuch puſillanimity. 

duke of Brunſwick, though ſtill more nearly con- 
nected with his Britannic majeſty, in order to de- 
tach himſelf from the deſperare fortune of Hano- 
yer, concluded a treaty with the courts of Vienna 
and Verſailles, ten days after the former conven- 
tion was ſigned. 
Prince Ferdinand, brother to the duke who 
was now inveſted with the command of the 
Hanovefian army, heard of this treaty with great 
concern, and determined to fruſtrate the expecta- 
tions of the French king. He had received or- 
ders to reſume the operations of war againſt the 
enemy, and thought proper to retain the troops of 
Brunſwick, and alſo his nephew, the hereditary 
prince, notwithſtanding the treaty ſigned by the 
duke, who wrote an expoſtulatory letter to prince 
Ferdinand, complaMing of his having ſeduced his 
troops, decoyed his ſon, and diſgraced his family. 
He peremptorily demanded the return of his troops, 
and threatened, in caſe of refuſal, to apply more 
effectual methods. But prince Ferdinand adher- 
ed to his purpoſe : he detained both the troops and 
hereditary prince, who, being fond of the ſervice, 
ſoon fignalized himſelf for his valour and mili- 
tary proweſs. 

A virulent memorial was now publiſhed by the 
court of Verſailles againſt his Britannic majeſty, 
on the violation of the treaty ſigned at Cloſter- 
Seven ; but an anſwer ſoon appeared, which re- 
futed every article of the charge, and fully juſtified 
the conduct of his Britannic majeſty in the moſt am- 
ple manner, | 

About the middle of February, prince Ferdi- 
nand, being joined by a body of Pruſſian horſe, 
under the command of the prince of Holſtein Got- 
torp, the whole army was put in motion, and ad- 
vanced to the country of Bremen. The enem 
were ſoon diſlodged from Rottenburg, Oterk. 
burg, and Verden, and abandoned the city of 
Bremen, on the approach of the Hanoverian ar- 
my, 
The duke de Richlieu had, in the interim, been 
recalled, and the count de Clermont now com- 
manded the French forces. Perceiving it would 
be impoſſible for him, with the wretched, rem- 
nant of the French army, to oppoſe prince, Ferdi- 
nand in the field, with ſucceſs, or even maintain 
the footing his predeceſſor had gained, he retreated 
s the allies advanced, with ſuc 
frequently to leave the greater part of his artillery 
nd baggage behind him, and ſomerimes even his 
ick men. 

The two grand diviſions of the French army, 
Which were quartered at Zell and Hanover, find- 
ing themfelves obliged to abandon thoſe places, re- 
ired to Hamelen, leaving a conſiderable detach- 
ment under count Chabot, at Hoya, a ſtrong fort 
"pon the Weſer, and a place of ſuch importance, 

A prince Ferdinand determined to drive the 

amy from ir. The hereditary prince of Brunſ- 
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The landgrave of Heſſe Caſſel, alarmed at theſe 

eedings; ſolicited a treaty with the French king 
whereby the former was injoined not to act direMly 
or indirectly againſt his moſt Chriftian majeſty ; | 


The | 


precipitation, as 
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wick was a pointed to this ſervice, with four bat- 
taltons of oot, and a detachment of light horſe. 
The prince with part of his detachment croſſed the 
Wefer at Bremen, while the reſt advanced on this 
fide the river. The engagement was vigorouſly 
ſupported on both ſides, till the enemy being at- 
tacked in front and rear, were thrown into the ut- 
moſt confuſion. | 
The count de Chabot threw himſelf, with two 
batralions, into the caſtle, ſeemingly determined to 
defend the place to the laſt extremity, but ſoon af- 
ter capitulated, by which his girriſon merched out 
with all the honours of war; but their cannon, 
ſtores, and ammunition, were ſurrendered to the 
conqueror. The prince had about an hundred 
men killed and wounded, but took ſix hundred 
and ſeventeen priſoners. By this action a place of 
the utmoſt importance, and which opened a paſ- 
ſage over the Weſer, was ſecured to the Hanove- 
rian army. 5 | : 
The hereditary prince, on his return from Hoya, 
inveſted Minden, which was defended by a garri- 
ſon of four thouſand men, who, in nine days, ſur- 
rendered themſelves priſoners of war. About the 
ſame time ſeveral ſkirmiſhes happened between the 
advanced parties of the Hanoverian and French 
armies, but always to the advantage of the for- 
mer ; the latter, ſurrounded with difficulties and 
diſtreſs, marched in three columns towards the 
Rhine. f 

Prince Ferdinand, finding it impoſſible to pre- 
vent the French from paſſing the Rhine, cantoned 
the allied army in the biſhopric of Munſter, but 
did not remain long inactive. About the latter 
end of May, he ordered a detachment to paſs the 
Rhine at Duyſburgh, under the command of colo- 
nel Scheither, who executed his orders without loſs 
of time, defeated three battalions of the enemy, 
and took five pieces of cannon, | 

The whole army paſſed the Rhine on the ſeventh 
of June, on a bridge conſtructed for that purpoſe, 
defeated a body of French cavalry, and obtained 
ſeveral other advantages over the enemy. | 

In order to put a ſtop to the progreſs of the al- 
lies, the count de Clermont took poſſeſſion of an 
advantageous camp, near Rhinefelde, which he 
fortified with a ſtrong entrenchment, and deter- 
mined to wait for reinforcements at that place. 

The court of France, equally mortified and 
alarmed at the ill ſucceſs of their arms in Ger- 
many, reſolved, if poſſible, to retrieve their loſſes, 
Accordingly, they aſſembled a body of forces at 
Hanover, under the command of the prince de 
Soubiſe, with orders to penetrate into Bohemia, 
A conſiderable re-inforcement was ſent to the 
count de Clermont, who then quitted his ſtrong 
camp, and retired to Nuys, whence he detached 
a conſiderable corps, under the command of the 
count de St. Germain, to take poſt at Crevelt, ſitu- 
ated in a plain between his army and the-camp of 
the allies, which fronted the town of Meurs. 
Frince Ferdinand, having taken the moſt prudent 
precautions for attacking the enemy, marched at 
the head of the grenadiers, to the valley of An- 
| rath, where he fell in with an advanced party of 
the French, who, after a few diſcharges of mul- 
| was retired to their camp, and gave the alarm. 


_—_— 
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= * 
n the 23d of June, about one o'clock in the 


afternoon, the action began with a ſevere cannon- 
| ading on the part of the allies, which, though 
well ſupported, did not drive the French from 
| their cover; he therefore determined to diſlodge 
| them, by a cloſe attack of the infantry. The he- 

reditary 


. 
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reditary prince advanced with the whole front, and 
an obſtinate action enſued. In the mean time, the 
cavalry on the right attempted in vain to penetrate 
through the wood on the other ſide, where the 
enemy had raiſed two batteries, which were ſuſtain- 
ed by forty ſquadrons of horle. f 
The action was continued in this manner till 
five in the afternoon, when the grenadiers, col- 
lecting all their ſtrength, forced the intrenchments 
in the wood, which were lined with the French in- 
fantry. Theſe giving way, abandoned the wood 
in the utmoſt diſorder ; but the purſuit was check- 
ed by the conduct and reſolution of the enemy's ca- 
valry, which maintained their ground, and co- 
vered the foot in their retreat to Nuys, notwith- 


ſtanding a dreadful fire from the artillery of the 


allies, and the vigorous attacks of the Hanoverian 
horſe, who had, by this time, found means to re- 
gain the plain. The ſuccefs of the day was, in a 
great meaſure, owing to the artillery on the left 
and in the center, which did great execution, while 
prince Ferdinand proſecuted his attack on the other 
quarter, 

Seven thouſand of the French troops were killed, 
wounded, or taken priſoners in this battle, and ſe- 
veral ſtandards, colours, and pieces of cannon fel] 
into the hands of the allies, who loſt about fifteen 
hundred men. 

This victory, though far from being deciſive, 
obliged the French to ſeek refuge under the can- 
non of Cologn, without being able to take one 
ſtep for the relief of Duſſeldopp, which prince 
Ferdinand immediately inveſted, and in a few days 
reduced the garriſon, being allowed to march out 
with all the honours of war on condition of not 
ſerving againſt the allies during the ſpace of four 

cars. ; 

7 The count de Clermont reſigning his command, 

was ſucceeded by Monſieur de Contades, and the 

army was conſiderably reinforced. This general 

determined to attack prince Ferdinand, and made 
ſome motions in conſequence of that reſolution; 

but was prevented in his purſuit by the little river 

Erff, behind which the prince reſolved to continue 

quiet, till he ſhould be joined by a body of Britiſh 

troops under the command of the duke of Marl- 

borough ; the firſt diviſion of which had juſt land- 

ed at Embden. He was perſuaded that the prince 

of Yienburgh, who commanded the Heſſian troops, 

would be able for ſome time to find ſufficient em- 

ploy for Soubiſe, who lately marched from Hanau, 

with a deſign to penetrate into the landgrave of 
Heſſe-Caſſel; but his van-guard had been fur- 

prized and cut to pieces by the militia of the coun- 
try. This circumſtance induced prince Ferdinand 

to hope that the operations of the enemy would be 

retarded, until he himſelf, with the aſſiſtance of 
the Britiſh troops, ſhould he in a condition for paſs- 

ing the Maeſe, and transferring the ſeat of war into 

the enemy's country, 

But when he had marched as far as Ruremond 
upon the Maeſe, in proſecutior of this deſign, an 
account arrived which dyconcerted all his mea- 
fures. The duke de Broglio, at the head of a very 

owerful corps had been detachcd trom the prince of 
Loubiſe's ariny, defeated the prince of Yſenburgh, 
at Sangerhauſen, on the twenty-third of July; 
and the enemy, in conſequence of this advantage, 
became maſters of the Weſer, by which a free paſ- 
ſage into Weſtphalia was opened to them. 

This intelligence entirely fruſtrated Prince Fer- 


dinand's plan, and left him no alternative, but a | 


battle or a retreat acroſs the Rhine. A long ſuc- 
2 | , 
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of this party, as a ſignal for the reſt to advance, 


| and exrended his troops in ſuch a manner, as 10 


| 


cciving they were marching through very difficult 


pected a manner, were thrown into confuſion, and 
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ceſſion of heavy rains, which had broke up the 
roads, and rendered the country impaſſable in. 
creaſed his difficulties. Having offered the enem 
battle, which they thought proper to decline he 
made the - neceſſary diſpoſitions for. repaſſing the 
Rhine. This hazardous undertaking was executed 
by the hereditary prince of Brunſwic, who, on find. 
ing the enemy had drawn up the bridge, ruſheq 
into the river at the head of his grenadiers, when 
they drove the French away with their bayonets 
and cleared the bridges for the paſſage of the army 
to Rhinebergen. 7 

In conſequence of the misfortunes which attend. 
ed the allied army, Monſieur de Chevert, one of 
the moſt able commanders in the French army 
formed a plan, which, if it had ſucceeded, muſt 
have greatly embarraſſed the ſituation of prince 
Ferdinand. Chevert had projected a ſcheme for 
diſlodging baron Imhoff, who was poſted on the 
right of the Rhine; burning the bridge at Rhees 
making himſelf maſter of the magazine, and pre. 
venting the junction of the Britiſh and Hano- 


The Hanoverian general was no . ſooner ac- 
quainted with M. Chevert's intention, than he did 
every thing in his power to defeat it. Intelligence 
being brought him of the enemy's approach, he 
reſolved to quit his poſt and meet them ; when per- 


ground, he did not loſe a moment in beginning the 
action. He ordered a ſmall party, poſted in a lit- 
tle coppice, to fall upon the enemy's left, which he 
perceived to be uncovered; and appointed the fire 


and begin the attack with fixed bayonets. The 
French being attacked in fo vigorous and unex- 


in leſs than half an hour fled from the field of bat- 
tle, leaving eleven pieces of cannon, and all their 
baggage, to the Hanoverians, who took three 
hundred and fifty-four priſoners, and drove them 
under the cannon of Weſel. This advantage was 
gained with a very inconſiderable loſs on the part 
of the allies, but the enemy had a great number , 
of men killed and wounded. 
Prince Ferdinand made an attempt to paſs the 
Rhine at Rhinebergen ſoon after this action; but 
the river had overflowed its banks to ſuch a degree, 
that here, as well as at the Rhees, the ſhore was 
inacceſſible. He, therefore, found it neceſſary to 
march further down the river, and lav a bridge at 
Griethuyzen. The enemy had prepared four vel- 
ſels for the demolition of this bridge, but before 
they could carry their deſigns into execution, they 
were all taken, and on the ioth of Auguſt the 
whole army paſſed without loſs or interruption. 
Prince Ferdinand now retired into Weltphalia, 
and fixed, his head quarters at Munſter ; while 
Contades encamped near Ham, upon the Lippe, 


command the whole courſe-of the Rhine on both 
ſides. The campaign was ſo far advanced before 
the Britiſh troops joined the army, that they had 
no opportunity of ſignalizing themſelves in the 
field. The effects of a long and tedious march, 
however, was felt by them in general, and proved 
fatal to their commander, the duke of Marlbo- 
rough, who died at Munſter of a dyſentry, univer- 
ſally regretted. | 

In the interim the French miniſtry had recourle 
to various arts, to elude the vigilance of the Eng. 
liſh cruizers, in order to tranſport to their colony of 


Canada a ſupply of troops, artillery, ammunition 
| a 
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ind other military ſtores, While the convoys were 

tting ready for failing in one port, they aſſem- 
Pied tranſports in another, to divert the attention 
of the Engliſh from the real object of theſe prepa- 
rations. They ventured out in boiſterous wea- 
cher, when the Britiſh cruizers could not block up 
their harbours, and choſe to ſail for ths relief of 
their American ſettlements, in ſtorms and tem-- 

ſs. Fe: 
Per hey had alſo recourſe to various ſchemes, in or- 
der to elude the Britiſh ſquadrons ſtationed at Hal- 
lifax, or cruizing on the banks of Newfoundland, 
or in the gulph of St. Lawrence, They ſometimes | 
yentured to navigate the river before it was clear of 
the ice, and while the Engliſh ſquadron continued 
in the harbours of Nova Scotia ; ſometimes they 
waited on the coaſt of Newfoundland for ſuch 
thick fogs, as might conceal them from the Bri- 
tiſn cruizers, and ſometimes penetrated through 
the moſt dangerous paſſages, in hopes of taking 
prizes from the enemy. 

The invaſion of Great Britain, which had fo 
long engaged the thoughts of the French, began 
now to appear impracticable even in their own opi- 


nion. They, therefore, laid up their large ſhips of 


war, which, in this reduced ſtate of their navy, 
could not but be uſeleſs, and encouraged the fitting 
out of ſtout privateers, which greatly annoyed the 
commerce of Great Britain and Ireland, by cruiz- 
ing in the ſeas of Europe and America. Some of 
them lay cloſe in the harbours of the channel fa- 
cing the coalt of England, and darted out occa- 
ſionally on the Engliſh trading ſhips, as they 
received intelligence from boats employed for that 
purpoſe. Some took up their ſtation in the north 
ſea, where a great number of captures were made 
on the coaſt of Scotland, and others cruized in 
the chops of the channel, and to the weſtward of 
Ireland. But the greater number inſeſted the ſeas 
in the neighbourhood of the Leeward iſlands in 
the Weſt Indies, where they made a prodigious 
number of captures, and conveyed them to their 
own ſettlements in that part of the world, 

Many veſſels were _— this year belonging to 
the Dutch, who had, for ſome time, carried on a 
very conſiderable trade, not only by availing them- 
ſelves of their neutrality, but ſupplying the French 
with naval ſtores, and tranſporting. the produce of 
their ſugar colonies, as conveyances hired by the 
proprietors. The Engliſh government, juſtly in- 
cenſed at this unfair commerce, iſſued orders for 
their cruizers to ſtop all neutral ſhips that ſhould | 
have French property on board, and thefe orders 
were punctually executed. A great number of 
Dutch ſhips were taken and condemned as legal 
prizes, both in England and Jamaica. T heſe pro- 
ceedings irritated the Dutch merchants to ſuch a 
degree, that they preſented a memorial to the 
ſtates, expreſſing their deſign of reſenting this pro- 
ceeding, and offering to join, at their own expence, 
in order to protect their trade: but the princeſs of 
Orange prevented matters from coming to a dan- 
gerous extremity, by the exertion of all her power 
and influence with the flates-general. 

On the twenty-third of November, the time for 
which the parliament had been prorogued, the 
ſeſſion was opened by commiſſion, his majeſty be- 
ing indiſpoſed; when the lord keeper told them, 
that his majeſty had directed the lords of the com- 
miſſion to aſſure his parliament, of his having al- 
ways received the highelt ſatisfaction in being able 
to lay before them any events that tended to pro- 
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mote the honour and inte reſt of his kingdom ; that 
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in conſequence of their advice, and enabled by 
their aſſiſtance, his majeſty had exerted his endea 
vours to proſecute the war with vigour, in order to 
obtain a ſafe and honourable peace; that the con- 
queſts of the ſtrong fort of Louiſbourgh, with the 
Iſlands of Cape Breton and St. John, the demo- 
lition of Fort Frontenac, and the reduction of 
Senegal, could not fail of bringing great diſtreſs on 
the French commerce and colonies, and that Great 


Britain muſt, in proportion thereto, reap conſidera- 


ble advantages, | 

He obſerved that France had been convinced, 
that while her forces were ſent out to invade and 
ravage the dominions of her neighbours, her own 
coaſts were not inacceſſible tohis majeſty's fleets and 
armies : a truth which the had experienced in the 
demolition of Cherburg. He told them, that in 
Germany his majeſty's good brother the king of 
Pruſſia, and prince Per of Brunſwick, had 
wholly engaged the attention of the armies of 
France and her confederates; that their ſucceſſes, 
owing, under God, to their able conduct, and the 
bravery of his majeſty's troops, and thoſe of the 
allies, had been as glorious as they wete ſignal. 

His lordſhip farther ſaid, that he had it in com- 
mand from his majeſty, to declare, that the com- 
mon cauſe of liberty and independency was ſtill 
making glorious efforts againſt the unnatural 
union formed to oppreſs it ; that the commerce of 
his ſubjects, the ſource of national riches had, by 
the care and vigilance of the officers of his majel- 
ty's fleet, flouriſhed in a manner not to be equalled 
at ſuch a time. In this ſtate of things the king 
thought it unneceſſary to uſe many words to per- 
ſuade them to bear up againſt all difficulties, ef- 
fectually to defend his majeſty, and vigorouſly to 
ſupport the king of Pruſſia and the reft of the al- 
lies, in order to reduce their enemies to equitable 
terms of accommodation. He obſerved to the 
houſe of commons, that the uncommon exteat of 
this war had unavoidably incurred uncommon 
expences, and that his majeſty ſincerely lament- 
ed the burden of his people; that the feveral eſ- 
timates were ordered to be laid before them, and 
that he deſired only ſuch ſupplies as were requiſite 
to proſecute the war with advantage, and adequate 
to the neceſſary ſervices. In the laſt place he aſ- 
ſured them, that the king took ſo much ſatisfac- 
tion in that harmony which ſubſiſted among his 
faithful ſubjects, that it was more proper for him 
to thank them for it, than to repear his exhorta- 
tions to it ; that this union was more eſpecially ne- 
ceflary in the preſent critical juncture, and his ma- 
Joby Joubeed not, but the good effects the nation 
had found from it would effectually induce them 
to purſue it. 
| Addreſſes from both houſes were preſented to 
his majeſty, filled with expreſſions of their ſteady 
zeal and unſhaken loyalty to his majeſty's perſon 
and government. They congratulated him on the 
ſucceſs of his arms, and promiſed to ſupport his 
meaſures and thoſe of his allies with the utmoſt 
alacrity, fidelity and zeal. | 

A. D. 1759. Encouraged by this approba- 
tion of their conduct, the miniſtry reſolved to pro- 
ſecute the war in every quarter with the utmoſt 
vigour, and the commons voted a ſupply of near 
thirteen millions. The navy was augmented and 
repaired, a proclamation was iſſued, offering a 
conſiderable bounty to all ſeamen, and able land- 
men, who ſhould, before a certain day, enter into 
his maje ty's ſervice. Many cities, towns, corpo- 
rations, and even individuals, joined government 
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in offering bounties; ſo general was the approba- 
tion of the miniſtry, and deſire of humbling the 
inſolent foe. Such was the ſtate of commerce in 
this metropolis, even in theſe expenſive times, that 
the citizens of London found leiſure to plan, and 
funds to execute, magnificent works of art, for the 
ornament and conveniencies of that meridian of 
trade and opulence. They obtained an act of par- 
liament empowering them to build a new bridge 


over the Thames, from Black Friars to the op- 


polite ſhore, about midway between thoſe of Lon- 
don. and Weſtminſter, 
Not only the French navy was, by this time, 
conſiderably reduced, but the Engliſh had made 
themſelves maſters of the greater part of the nu- 
merous privateers which they had fitted out, on 
laying up their large ſhips of war. Many Engliſh 
ſhips of the line as well as frigates were ordered to 
cruize in different latitudes of Europe and Ame- 
rica ; and were, in general, remarkably ſucceſsful ; 
by which means the ſubjects of France were greatly 
impoveriſhed through the interruption of its trade. 
Struck with terror at this happy and univerſal 
union among the Engliſh, the enemy ſeemed to 
act like perſons of deſperate fortune, and made pre- 
parations for venturing every thing on a ſingle 
ſtroke. With this view all their ports were filled 
with preparations for an invaſion of Great-Britain ; 
nay, to ſuch a degree of military phrenzy were 
they wrought, that they talked of a triple embar- 
kation. M. Thurot was to command a ſmall 
ſquadron, and ſeveral tranſports from Dunkirk, 
which, it was imagined, were intended for Scot- 
land, This perſon had, from maſter of a mer- 
chantman, become captain of a privateer, in which 
capacity he greatly annoyed the trade of England, 
and acquired ſuch renown for courage and conduct, 
that he at length obtained a command in the ſer- 
vice of his ſovereign. | 
Flat-bottomed boats were to have conveyed, 
from Havre de Grace and other ports of Nor- 
mandy, the troops deſigned to invade England. 
The third embarkation, which was ſuppoſed to be 
intended againſt Ireland, was to be made from 
Vannes, in Lower Britany, where a large body 
was aſſembled, under the command of the duke 
d'Aquilon, governor of that province. M. de 
Conflans was appointed commander of the fleet 
then fitting out at Breſt for covering the embarka- 
tion. Such was the plan laid by the French for in- 
vading the Britiſh territories, But all the pleaſing 
ideas they had formed with regard to the ſuccels 
of theſe embarkations were ſoon diſſipated by the 
meaſures taken by the Engliſh. Commodore Boys, 
with his ſquadron, was ſtationed before Dup kirk; 


and admiral Hawke, with .a ſtrong ſquadron, 


blocked up the French fleet in Breſt ; while. a 
ſmaller ſquadron, under the command of captain 
Duff, kept a watch on the port of Vannes. 

To render uſeleſs the preparations at Havre, ad- 
miral Rodney was ſent with a ſmall ſquadron of 
ſhips and bombs, not only to prevent the French 
flat bottomed boats from ſailing, but to defeat the 
project, by bombarding the place. He arrived be- 
fore Havre on the ſecond of July, and anchored 
the next day in the great road, where, after making 
the proper diſpoſitions, the bombs proceeded to 


place themſelves in the narrow. channel of the ri- 


ver leading to Harfleur. About ſeven in the even- 


ing, two of the bombs were ſtationed, as well as 


the reſt early next morning, and continued the 


bombardment for fifty two hours, without the leaſt 
intermiſſion, with ſuch ſucceſs, that the town was 
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ments; and t 


condition. 


failing, in hopes of paſſing the ſtreight's mouth 
'unobſerved by the Engliſh. - 


| 1759. Book XY 
"ſeveral times in flames, and their magazine | 
collected for the uſe of the flat 9 — * 
burnt with fury for ſix hours, notwithſtanding the 
continual efforts of ſeveral hundred men to extin. 
guiſh it. Many of the flat bottomed boats were 
overturned and deliroyed'by the exploſion of the 


ſhells. During this attack,' the enemy's troops 
which appeared very numerous, were continually 
erecting new 8 and throwing up intrench. 
e conſternation of the inhabitants 
was ſo great, that they forſook the place, which 
was ſet on fire in ſeveral parts, and burnt with 
great fury. Thus a ſmall ſquadron was ſufficient 
to terrify a whole town, defended by a large body 
of forces, as well as to convince the enemy of the 
abſurdity of their attempt, at a time when their 
nayal force was in the moſt reduced and ruinous J 
Nor did the operations of blocking up the French 
in their harbours*employ the whole Britiſh fleet, 
Admiral Boſcawen continued cruizing off Toulon 
to watch the motions of a fleet fitting out there 


under the command of M. de la Clue. He of. N 
ten diſplayed the Engliſh flag in ſight of this fleet be 
by way of defiance, in order to induce M. de la KY 
Clue to quit his aſylum, and hazard an engage- N 
ment on the open ſea; but being diſappointed in N 
his hopes, he ordered three ſhips of the line, com- N 
manded by the captains Smith, Harland, and Ba- 
ker, to advance, and burn two ſhips that lay cloſe * 
to the mouth of the harbour. I. 
They accordingly advanced with the utmoſt re- „ 
ſolution, and met with a very warm reception, from d 
divers batteries which they had not before per- oY 
\ 


ceived, They attempted to deſtroy two ſmall forts, 
but being over-matched, and a calm coming on, 
they ſuſtained conſiderable damage, and were towed 
off with difficulty in a very ſhattered condition. 
The admiral, therefore, returned to Gibraltar to 
refit, and M. de la Clue ſeized the opportunity of 


While the admiral remained in this harbour, he 
detached the Gibraltar, to hover on the Barbary 
coaſt to Keep a good look 'out, and give timely 
notice in caſe the enemy ſhould think proper to at- 
tempt the paſſage of the Streight's mouth. 

About eight o'clock in the morning on the 
ſeventeenth of Auguſt, the. Gibraltar made a 
ſignal, that fourteen ſail appeared on the Barbary 
coalt, to the eaſtward of Ceuta; upon which ad- 
miral Boſcawen got under fail with the greateſt ex- 
pedition, and the next morning at day break he 
ſaw ſeven large ſhips lying to; but finding the 
Engliſh did not anſwer their ſignals, they made off 
with all the fail they could ſet. The Engliſh feet, 
conſiſting of fourteen fail of the line and two fire 
ſhips, ſtood after them, and it blowing freſh, came 
up with them about noon, but the wind dying 
away, the engagement did not begin till paſt rwo; 
nor could admiral Boſcawen get up with the Ocean, 
M. de la Clue's ſhip, till about four, when the ac- 
tion began with great fury. In about half an hour 
the mizen-maſt, and both top-fail- yards of the 
Namur were ſhot away, which obliged the admiral 
to hoiſt his flag on board the Newark, and the 
Ocean ſtood away, with all the fail ſhe could 
crowd. Soon after, the Centaur, of ſeventy- four 
guns, ſtruck, and the Englith purſued the enemy 
all night, but in the morning four fail ſtanding 
in for the land were all that could be diſco- 
vered. 


The Engliſh were now at a greater diſtance than 
* 2 three 
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cur. H. 1759. el 
three miles from the enemy, and not more than 
eye leagues from the ſhore. About noon the O- 
cean ran among the breakers; the Redoubtable 
ſollowed her example, and both endeavoured to 


und their men; but this, from the roughneſs of | 


the ſea; proved a difficult and tedious: taſk, The 
captains of 'the Temeraire and Modeſte anchored 
as near as poſſible to the ſhore. | | 

Admiral Boſcawen ſtood in very near the land 
timſelf, and ſent the Intrepid and America to de- 
{roy the Ocean; the former, by coming to an an- 
chor, could not get in ; but the latter ſoon per- 
ſormed che ſervice ; for, on firing a broadſide, the 
Ocean ſtruck, and the — took poſſeſſion of 
ber. M. de la Clue, who had one leg broke, and 
the other wounded, had been landed about half 
an hour, but the captain, M. le compte de 
Carne; and ſeyeral officers and men were on 
board. PS a 

The Ocean was now ſet, on fire, as it was found 
impoſſible to get her off. Captain Bentley, of the 
Warſpight, was ordered againſt the Temeraire, of 
ſeventy»four guns, and brought her off with very 
little damage. At the fame time, vice-admiral 
Broderick, with his diviſion, burnt the Redoubta- 
ble, which was bulged, and abandoned by the 
people ; and brought off the Modeſte, of ſixty- 
four guns, which had received very little damage. 

The Engliſh fleet obtained this victory at the 
expence of fifty-fix men killed, and one hundred 
and ninety-ſix wounded 3 but the damage on 
board the enemy muſt have been much more con- 
ſiderable, as M. de la Clue, in his letter to the 
French ambaſſador at Liſbon, acknowledged, that 
on board the Ocean, one hundred men were kil- 
led on the ſpot, and ſeventy dangerouſly wounded. 
But what added to the concern of the enemy, was 
the loſs of four capital ſhips, two of which were 
deſtroyed, and the other two brought to England 
in triumph, to increaſe the nayal force of Great 
Britain. 

Though the intended invaſion of Great Britain 
was retarded by the defeat of Monſieur de la Clue, 
yet the preparations for it were ſtill carried on. 
With this view, Thurot received inſtructions to 
fail the firſt opportunity from Dunkirk, round the 
northern coaſt of Ireland, and make a diverſion 
from that part, where Conflans intended to diſem- 
bark his forces. The tranſports and ſhips of war 
were aſſembled at Breſt and Rochford, having on 
board a train of artillery, and accoutrements for 
cavalry, to be mounted in Ireland. A body of 
French troops, including the Iriſh brigade, were 
kept in readineſs ro embark, and the young pre- 
tender, having agreed to the terms propoſed in 
France, remained, with a view to give counte- 
nance to a revolt in Great Britain, incognito, in the 
neighbourhood of Vannes. 


The execution of this ſcheme was, however, 
prevented by the vigilance of Sir Edward Hawke, 


who blocked up the harbour of Breſt with a fleet 
of twenty-three capital ſhips ; while another ſqua- 
dron of ſmall ſhips commanded by captain Puff, 
continued cruizing along the French coa!l, from 
Fort POrient in Britany, to the point of St. Giles 
in Poictou. 

But in the month of November the Britiſh fleet, 
commanded by Sir Edward Hawke, Sir Charles 


Hardy, and rear admiral Geary, was driven from 


the coaſt of France, by ftreſs of weather, and on 
the ninth day anchored at Torbay. The French 
admiral no ſooner received intelligence that the 
Engliſh were driven from their ſtation, than he 
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ſailed from Breſt with twenty-one ſail of the line, 


in order to deſtroy the ſquadron commanded by 
captain Duff, before the. larger could return from 
the coaſt of England. 5 | 

Sir Edward Hawke, having received intelli- 
gence that the French fleet was failed, immediately 
put to ſea, in order to deſtroy them; and in the 
mean time, the government iſſued orders for 


guarding all thoſe parts of the coaſt that were ex- 
poſed to a deſcent. 17 9 8 


The Britiſh admiral directed his courſe for Qui- 
beron bay, where he had reaſon to think the French 
fleet would rendezvous; but a hard gale fruſtrated 
his attempt, and drove him to the weſtward, 
where he was joined by the Maidſtone: and Coven- 
try, two of his majeſty's frigates. Theſe ſhips 
he ordered to keep a head of the. ſquadron, one 
on the ſtarboard and the other on the larboard bow. 
On the morning of the 20th of November, the 
Maidſtone made a ſignal for ſeeing a fleet, upon 
which the admiral hove out a ſignal for forming 
the line a-breaſt, in order to draw all his ſquadron 
together; and about ten they were diſcovered to 
be the enemy. They were then in chace of cap- 
tain Duff's ſquadron ; but on diſcovering the Eng- 
liſn fleet, they made off with all the ſail they 
could carry, and captain Duff, with ſome difficul- 
ty, joined Sir Edward, who, perceiving the French 
were endeavouring to eſcape, threw out a ſignal for 
ſeven of his ſhips that were neareſt the enemy to 
chace, and endeavour to detain them, till they 
could be ſuſtained by the reſt of the ſquadron, 
which, in order to fave as much time as poſſible, 
were ordered immediately to form into a line a- 
head. Fate 

The Engliſh van began the. engagement with 
the rear of the French about half an hour after 
two o'clock in the neighbourhood of Belleiſſe. 
They did not, however, ſtop the purſuit, bur 
having poured in a broadſide on the ſternmoſt of 
the French, continued their courſe towards the 
van, leaving the rear to the ſhips that followed. 

Admiral Hawke, in the Royal George of one 
hundred guns, reſerved his fire in paſſing 
through the rear, and ordered the maſter of the 
ſhip to put himalong-ſide the French admiral, who 
commanded in perſon on board the Soliel Royal, 
carrying eighty guns and twelve hundred men. 
The pilot remonſtrating, that he could not obey 
his commands, without the moſt imminent danger 
of running upon a ſhoal, the undaunted hero re- 
plied, *© You have done your duty in pointing out 
ce the danger, now you are to obey my order, and 
% lay me along-ſide of the Soliel Royal.” The 
maſter readily obeyed, and the gallant veteran ſoon 
ſaw the Royal George range up with the French 
admiral. 1 

In the mean time another large ſhip of the ene- 
my, called the Theſee, obſerving the danger of 
Conflans, ran in between the two commanders, and 
received the fire that had been reſerved for the 
Sclicl Royal. Ir proved, however, fatal to her 
commander, who endeavouring to return the ſa- 
tute, the ſea ruſhed in at the lower deck ports, and 
the ſhip ſoon went to the bottom. Notwithſtand- 
ing the weather was boiſterous many of the ſhips 
on both ſides fought with equal fury, and, 2 
ſome time, with doubtful fucceſs, but victory at 
laſt declared for the Engliſh. 

The Formidable ſtruck her colours about four 
in the afternoon ; and the Superb ſhared the un- 
happy fate of the Theſee. The Heros hauled 
down her colours, in token of ſubmiſſion, and 


Came 


« done has been done. 
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came to an achor ; but the wind was ſo high that 
no boat could be ſent to ſecure the conqueſt. By 
this time night came on; under cover of which 
great part of the French fleet eſcaped. 

The tempeſt how raged with great violence, and 
Sir Edward, fearing his ſhips might run on the un- 
known ſhoals and iſlands, made the ſignal for com- 
ing to an anchor on the weſt fide of the ſmall 
iſland Dumet, where the fleet continued the whole 
night, ina very dangerous road, alarmed by the 
fury of the ſtorm, and the continual firing of guns 
of diſtreſs, 

Under ſhelter of the darkneſs the Soliel Royal 
had come to an anchor in the midſt of the Britiſh 
ſquadron ; but as ſoon as dawn appeared, M. de 
Conflans ordered her cable to be cut, and ſhe 
drove aſhore to. the Weſtward of Croize, which, 
when perceived by the Engliſh admiral, he made 
a ſignal to the Eſſex to ſlip her cable, and purſue 
her. The ſignal was immediately obeyed, but the- 
Eſſex unfortunately ran on a ſand bank, called Le- 
four, where the Reſolution, another Engliſh ſhip, 
was already aground ; and where they were both ir- 
recoverably lot, notwithſtanding all the aſſiſtance 
that could be given them. The greateſt part of 
their ſtores, together with all their men, were ſav- 
ed, and, to prevent the wrecks from falling into 
the hands of the enemy, they were ſet on fire, and 
thereby totally deſtroyed. 

In the interim the Soliel Royal lay beating on the 
ſhore ; and the French, obſerving the Portland, 
Chatham, and Vengeance, approaching to deſtroy 
her, ſet her on fire. The Engliſh, therefore, re- 


turned and deſtroyed the Heros, which was like- |; 


wiſe a-ground, and the Juſte, another of their 
large ſhips, periſhed in the river Loire. 

On the 23d the admiral, diſcovering ſeven of 
the line riding at anchor between Point Penva and 
the river Vilaine, made the the ſignal to weigh, in 
order to attack them; but the ſtorm increaſed to 
ſuch a degree, that he was obliged to remain at 
anchor, and ſtrike top-gallant maſts. In the mean 
time, the French ſhips threw overboard their guns 
and ſtores, and the weather being more moderate 
under the land, took the advantage of the flood to 
paſs the bar, at the mouth of the river Vilaine, 
where they came to an anchor, within a mile of 
the entrance, and were protected by ſeveral occa- 
ſional batreries erefted on the ſhore. 

Only thirty-nine men and one lieutenant were 
killed, and about two hundred wounded, in this 
extraordinary engagement; a trifling loſs when put 
in competition with the victory obtained, by which 
the projected invaſion that had ſo long alarmed the 
apprehenſions of the ſubjects of Great Britain was 
rendered abortive, and a finiſhing blow given to 
the naval power of France. Sir Edward Hawke 
was, therefore, emboldened, by conſcious integri- 
ty, to make the following declaration in his letter 
to the ſecretary of the admiralty ; „When I con- 
« ſider the ſeaſon of the year, the hard gales on 
te the day of action, a flying enemy, the ſhortneſs 
« of the day, and the coaſt we are on, I can 
« boldly affirm, that all that could poſſibly be 
As to the loſſes we have 
te ſuſtained, let ic be placed to the account of the 
«« neceſſity I was under of running all riſks to 
ce break this ſtrong force of the enemy: had we 
« but two hours more day-light, the whole had 
« been totally deſtroyed or taken, for we were 
« almoſt up with their van when. night overtook 
* 
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The gallant Hawke continued cruizing of the 
coaſt of Britany for a conſiderable time after the 
the defeat of Conflans, and took patticlar care to 
block up the Vilaine, that the ſeven ſhips might 
not eſcape, and join the ſhattered remains of 
their ſquadron; which had found means to reach 
Rochford. At length, the admiral was recalled 
and preſented to his ſovereign, who received him 
very graciouſly, and conferred on him a conſider. 
ble penſion, as a reward for the courage and con. 
duct he had ſo repeatedly and fo eminently gif. 
played in the ſervice of his country, _ 

The next great object of national importance 
was the reduction of the iſland of Martinico; and 
for that purpoſe a fleet failed from St. He. 
len's, under the command of commodore Hughes, 
conſiſting of eight ſail of the line, one frigate 
four bomb ketches, and a number of tranſports, 
having on board fix regiments of infantry, and 3 
detachment of artillery, beſides eight hundred 
marines diſtributed among the ſhips of war. The 
land forces were under the command of major ge. 
neral Barrington, colonels Armiger and Hadan, 
and lieutenant colonels Trapand and Clavering act- 
ing in the capacity of brigadiers. 

The fleet reached the iſland of Barbadoes after 
a paſſage of ſeven weeks, and were there joined 
by commodore Moore, who aſſumed the command 
of the united ſquadrons, amounting to ten ſhips 
of the line, beſides frigates and bomb ketches, 
Having taken on board a ſupply of wood and wa- 
ter, together with a number of negroes to aſſiſt in 
drawing the artillery, they ſailed from Carliſle bay 
on the thirteenth of January; but by this time the 
troops, unaccuſtomed to a hot climate, were con- 
fiderably weakened and reduced, by fevers, fluxes, 
and the ſcurvy. Next morning the ſquadron came 
in ſight of the iſland of Martinique, the place of 
their deſtination. 

The chief fortification of the iſland of Marti- 
nique was the citadel of Port Royal, a regular 
fort, 1 by four companies, which did not 
exceed one hundred and fifty men, thirty-ſix bom- 
badiers, eight Swiſs, and fourteen officers. One 
hundred barrels of beef conſtituted the whole ſtore 
of 2 and they were deſtitute of all ne- 
ceſſaries. The only preparation they had made 
for receiving the Engliſh, were ſome trifling in- 
trenchments thrown up at Pierre, and a place cal- 
led Caſenavire, where they thought the forces 
would attempt to make their deſcent. 

On the 15th day of the month, the ſquadron 
entered the great bay of Port Royal, and the next 
day the firſt attack on the iſland was made at Fort 
Negro, a ſtrong battery of ſeven embrazures, and 
within three miles of the citadel. The Briſtol, 
Rippon, and Lyon were ordered for this ſervice; 
but the Lyon afterwards driving out to ſea, the 
Briſtol and Rippon ſtood in for the fort, and the 
Briſtol, having anchored cloſe in with it, began to 
attack the place. Soon after, the Rippon anchor- 
ed a-ſtern of her, when the battery being ſilenced, 
the marines and ſome ſailors from both ſhips land- 
ed in the flat bottomed boats, and took poſſeſſion 
of the fort, the enemy having abandoned it with 
the utmoſt precipitation. The Britiſh colours 
were immediately hoiſted and the detachment of- 
dered to keep poſſeſſion of the battery. 

The Wincheſter, Woolwich, and Roebuck, 
were ſent to attack a fort in the bay of Cas-des- 
Navires, a ſmall bay about two miles to the north- 


ward of Fore Negro, where it was propoled jo 
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und the troops. Having ſilenced this battery, and | 
down up the magazine, the three ſhips lay by to 
over the flat- bottomed boats upon landing, and 
Lept a conſtant fire upon the ſhore, in conjunction 
vith the Briſtol and Rippon. bbs. | 


V, 


the 
the 
e to 


ight 


of Some French troops who had been ſent from the 
3 citadel to oppoſe the landing, obſerving the whole 
led Britiſh ſquadron, already within the-bay, and Fort 
bus Negro poſſeſſed by the marines, deſerted the beach 
lera- and withdrew to Port Royal, ſo that the Engliſh 
cons troops were diſembarked without oppoſition, and 
di- advanced towards the fort. 1 | 


At noon the Britiſh forces advanced towards an 
eminence that overlooks the town and citadel , when 
al appearances at firſt ſeemed to promiſe ſucceſs. 
But at two o'clock general * ſent to ac- 


ance 
and 
He- 


ghes, vaint the commodore, that he found it impoſſible 
gate, to maintain his ground, unleſs the ſquadron could 
>0rts, ve him aſſiſtance, by landing ſome heavy cannon 
nd a at the Savanna, near the town of Port Royal, or 


adred that the commodore would attack the citadel on the 


The bay, at the ſame time he did it on ſhore. But 
I ge- both theſe expedients, however, being thought 
dane, impraCticable, the attempt upon Port Royal was 
gact⸗- given up, and the troops being recalled from their 


advanced poſts were re- embarked without moleſta- 
tion about four o'clock. 

A council of war being now held, it was re- 
ſolved to make an attack upon St. Pierre; the 


after 
joined 
mand 


| ſhips fleet, therefore, proceeded to that part of the 
tches, iſland, and entered the bay on the nineteenth. 
d War The commodore declared he made nodoubt of be- 
liſt in ing able to reduce the town of St. Pierre, but the 
le wy ſhips might be diſabled in the attack, ſo as not to be 
ne the 


in a condition to proceed immediately on any other 


22 material ſervice; and as the taking the iſland of 


fluxes, 
1 came 


colonies, he propoſed that the armament ſhould 
ace of 


proceed to that iſland, and the general agreed to 
the propoſal. Accordingly, they left the iſland of 
Martinique, and ſteered for Guadaloupe, which 
lies diſtant from it about thirty leagues to the weſt- 
ward. 


Marti- 
egular 
11d not 


: oye This iſland is divided into two parts by a ſmall 
le e arm of the ſea, or rather a narrow paſs, through 


which no ſhip can venture; the inhabitants paſs it 
in a ferry boat. The country on the weſt fide is 
called Baſſe-terre, and here the metropolis ſtands, 
defended by a citadel, and other fortifications. 
The eaſtern part, called Grand-terre, is defended by 
fort Louis, with a redoubt which commands the 


all ne- 
d made 
ng in- 
ce cal- 

forces 


uadron toad, in the diſtrict of Goſier. | 

he next The Britiſh ſquadron being arrived at Baſſe- 
at Fort terre, the chief engineer reconnoitred the town and 
es, and pronounced it abſolutely impregnable to ſhipping ; 


Briſtol, 


ſervice ; 


notwithſtanding which the commodore reſolved to 


attack it early the next morning. 


i 


ſea, the Accordingly the Lyon began to engage the firſt 
and the battery of nine guns, about eight o'clock, when 
Yegan to lhe was raked by a ſmall one of two guns a-ſtern 
anchor- of her to the ſouthward, and by the citadel with 
ilenced, what guns they could bring to bear. The reſt of 
ps land- the ſhips continuing to move on in line of battle 
one to the reſpective batteries, they were ordered to en- 
it wit 


gage, the citadel playing upon them as they ad- 


colours vanced, At half paſt nine the Cambridge, Nor- 
ent or- folk, and St. George, began to engage the citadel, 


and, after an almoſt inceffant fire, ſilenced it about 
ive in the afternoon. Near ten captain Shuldham, 
n the Panther, began to engage the twelve gun 


zebuck, 
as-des- 
north- 
boſed 0 


ding great execution, and beating down moſt of 
al 


e buildings near it, when, having ſilenced all 
No. 49. 


Guadaloupe would be of great benefit to the ſugar 


attery, and continued it warmly for many hours, 


| 


O n E it; 


| 
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| the guns, he lay by till called off by the com- 


modore. The Burford, which was to have fu 

ported the Panther in this attack, and the Berwick, 
which was to have engaged the ſeven gun battery, 
drove off to ſea, by which means the Rippon, which 
followed, became expoſed to the fire of three other 
batteries, and received great damage in her hull 
and rigging. At twelve, all the line of battle 
ſhips, the Burford and Berwick excepted, were 
warmly engaged, and all the forts in and about the 
town briſkly. cannonaded, till after an obſtinate de- 
fence for ſome time, the enemy were entirely driven 
from all the batteries to the ſouth of the town, and 
quitted their guns. On the north fide remained 
unſilenced the ſeven gun battery, and the fort at 
the Morne Rouge, where the Rippon lay aground 
engaging them both ; and at two in the afternoon 
had actually ſilenced the guns at the Morne; but 
the enemy obſerving the ſhip to be aſhore, aſſem- 
bled in great numbers on the brow of the hill, and 
lined the trenches, from which they kept a briſk 
fire of ſmall arms, and killed and wounded num- 
bers of her men, by raking her fore and aft. | 

Eight men were either killed or wounded out of 
twenty-three which were quartered in the poop, and 
ten out of thoſe remaining were obliged to be ſent 
forwards, to aſſiſt the men on the forecaſtle: the 
reſt of the marines were employed at the great 
guns. A large box of cute blew up on the 
poop, and ſet fire to the ſhip, when they threw out 
a ſignal of diſtreſs to the ſquadron, ſoon after which 
the fire was happily extinguiſhed. 

The ſituation of the Rippon being at this time 
obſerved by captain Leſlie of the Briſtol, he came 
from ſea, and rain between the ſhip and the ſeven 
gun battery, which had played upon her from the 


beginning of the engagement, pouring in a whole 


broadſide upon the enemy; the marines in the Briſ- 
tol at the ſame time flanked the militia in the lines, 
ſo that the fire upon the Rippon ſlackened. At 
five the commodore made the 1 to prepare to 
land the troops, which was afterwards counter- 
manded, it being too late, and growing dark, by 
which means many of the flat-bottomed boats, in 
returning back to the rendezvous of their brigade, 


were in danger of being run down by the men of 


war, now coming from the batteries: at ſeven in 
the evening the flat bottomed boats diſperſed, and 
the troops returned to their reſpective tranſports ; 
all the line of battle ſhips, except the Rippon, 
having now rejoined the fleet, and all the batteries 
of the enemy being ſilenced, the four bombs ſtood 
in for the ſhore, and threw ſhells and carcaſes into 
the town. The houſes and churches were every 
where ſoon in flames, the magazines of powder 
were blown up, and the whole place exhibited a 
{ſcene of general conflagration. | 

After great pains and labour to lighten her for- 
warGs, and the other neceſſary methods had been 
uſed, about midnight the Rippon gave a ſudden 
ſtart, and was got off, to the great joy of the of- 
ficers and men, and in a ſhort time ſhe came to an 
anchor in thirteen fathom water. According to 
the gunner's report, this ſhip had fired one thou- 
ſand three hundred great ſhot and upwards, and 
the marines two thouſand cartridges. The rigs- 
ing was greatly damaged, the foremaſt ſhot thro”, 
and the mizen-yard almoſt cut away. : 

In this engagement the ſquadron ſuſtained but 
little loſs of men; only ſix were killed, and twenty 
wounded on board the St. George, which, for ſo 
many hours, had engaged the citadel. 


Next day the fleet came to an anchor in the road 
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of Baſſe- terre, where they found the hulls of ſe- 
veral ſhips which the enemy had ſet on fire at their 
approach. At five in the afternoon the troops land- 
ed without oppoſition, and took poſſeſſion of the 
town and citadel, which they found entirely aban- 
doned. Information being given by a deſerter of 
a deſign formed by the enemy for blowing up the 
powder magazines in the citadel, immediate orders 
were given to cut off the train and ſecure the 
magazine. | | 

Part of the. troops occupied an advantageous 
poſt upon the hill, about a mile to the weſtward, 
and part entered the town, and lined the ſtreets, 
which £i1l remained on fire, and continued burn- 
ing all night. 

At break of day the enemy appeared, to the 
number of two thouſand, throwing up intrench- 
ments near a houſe where the governor had fixed 
his hc «d quarters, at the diſtance of about four 
miles from the town, declaring he would main- 
tain his poſt ro the laſt extremity. The nature of 
the ground ſeems to have inſpired him with this re- 
ſolution, it being contiguous to a paſs called Le 
Dos d'Ane. The aſcent from Baſſe- terre to this 
paſs was ſo very ſteep, and the way fo broken and 
interrupted by rocks and gullies, that there was no 

roſpect of attacking it with ſucceſs, except at the 
firſt landing, when the inhabitants were greatly a- 
larmed. This, however, was but of ſhort dura- 
tion, for though the governor did not appear to 
have acquitted himſelf in a manner becoming his 
ſtation, the people in general afterwards behaved 
with great ſpirit and activity in defence of their 
country. They very prudently avoided coming 
to a general engagement reſolving to weary out 
our troops by maintaining a kind of petty war 
in ſeparate parties, which alarmed and harraſſed our 
men with hard duty in a ſultry climate where 
they were but ill ſupplied with proviſions and re- 
freſhments; and in conſequence of which both 
the army and navy were attacked with fevers and 
other diſeaſes, whereby the hoſpitals were ſo croud- 


ed, that it was judged expedient to ſend five hun- 


dred of the ſick to the iſland of Antigua where they 
might be properly attended. 

Finding it would be impoſſible to conquer the 
inhabitants on this fide of Guadaloupe, the Eng- 
liſh reſolved to make an attempt on Grand-terre, 
and accordingly all the great ſhips were ſent round 
to that place. On the 13th of February they at- 
tacked Fort Louis. when, after a ſevere cannon- 
ading, which laſted ſix hours, the marines and 
Highlanders were landed, and drove the enemy 
from their intrenchments, with bayonets fixed, 
hoifled the Engliſh colours at the fort, and kept 
poſſeſſion of it, till a detachment arrived from the 
camp, when they were re-embarked. 

General Barrington now ſucceeded to the chief 
command in the place of general Hopſon, who 
died at Baſſe-terre a few days after the reduction of 
Fort Louis, and determined to proſecute the reduc- 
tion of the iſland with the utmoſt vigour. With 
this view, the commodore, at the inſtance of the 
gencral, ordered the Brift6l to ſail to Euſtatia, and 
cruize off that port, in order to prevent the Dutch 
from ſupplying the enemy with proviſions, which 
they had conſtantly done, from the time that the 
Engliſn had driven them up the mountains. 

On the next morning the general ordered the 
troops to ſtrike their tents and huts, that the enemy 
might imagine he intended to continue in this 
quarter; but a few days after, the detachments at 
the out- poſts were all drawn in; the batteries in 
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and about the town of Baſſe-terre were bloun 
and deſtroyed, the whole army brought off * 
re-embarked on board the tranſports by break of 
day, except colonel Deſbriſay, who was left in Be 
citadel with Watſon's regiment, and a detachme a 
from the artillery ; and the commodore with Fra 
fleet ſailed for Grand-terre, leaving the St. Gece 
and Buckingham behind, which, in caſe of — 
attack from the enemy, were to cover the o. 
nion. | wy 

While the general was making the neceſfaty q;r 
poſitions for landing at Grand-terre, the French 2 
the redoubt, and Dos d' Ane, came down upon co- 
lonel Deſbriſay in the citadel, and having been 
ſupplied with a mortar of thirteen inches from 
Martinique, threw ſhells into it from the neigh. 
bouring hills, and erected a battery, from which 
they kept playing upon the new works thrown up 
by the governor, and ſometimes made a ſhew or 
an aſſault upon the body of the place, but were 
conſtantly repulſed by frequent fallies which were 
made, and the fire from the garriſon. 

When the” Buckingham and St. George were 
called in to join the ſquadron, upon the arrival of 
the French fleet at Martinique, the enemy was 
encouraged to approach nearer to the citadel 
which occaſioned a more frequent diſcharge of 47. 
tillery; and ſoon after a cannon being fired too 
near a powder magazine, placed at the flanked an- 
gle of the ſouth eaſt baſtion, the return of the 
wadding blew it up, and with it the governor, one 
lieutenant, two bombardiers, and ſeveral men upon 
the plat- form. By this unhappy accident the army 
was deprived of the ſervice of two gallant and ex- 
perienced officers, and the citadel loſt a bold and 
active governor to defend it. The French avail- 
ing themſelves of the diſorder reſulting from the 
exploſion, came down in great numbers from the 
hills, but the fire from the garriſon quickly re- 
pulſed them. 

Major Melville, an active and gallant officer, 
who had diſtinguiſhed himſelf at his our-poſt, was 
appointed governor of the citadel, in the room of 
captain Defbriſay, and ſucceeded him likewiſe as 
lieutenant-colonel of Watſon's regiment. 

Colonel Crump landed at Grand terre on the 
fifth day of April, with a detachment of fix hun- 
dred men, between the towns of St. Anne and St. 
Frangois, attacked them, and deſtroyed their bat- 
teries and cannon. 

St. Mary's was the only town that now remained, 
to prevent the irruption of the troops into the 
Capeſterre, and was the laſt refource of the enemy. 
This poſt was ſtrongly fortified, but, like the rel, 
badly ſupported. They were purſued as far as the 
heights of St. Mary, having retired with great 
precipitation; upon which the detachment took 
poſſeſſion of the town, and the next morning broke 
into the Capelterre. | 

As colonel Crump now preſſed cloſe on the 
French governor, he thought proper to ſend a flag of 
truce to colonel Barrington, to demand a ceſſation 
of arms, and to know what terms he would grant; 
and having conſulted the principal inhabitants, who 
were of opinion, that it was in vain to hold out 
any longer, the iſland of Guadaloupe was, on the 
firſt day of May, ſurrendered to the Engliſh ge- 
neral by capitulation. 

This was a moſt fortunate circumſtance for the 
Britiſh forces; for the agreement was but juſt ſign- 
ed, when a meſſenger arrived to inform the na- 
tives, that M. de Beauharnois, general of the 


French iſlands, had landed at St. Anne, with a te- 
inforce* 


nlorcement from Martinique under convoy of a 
ſquadron commanded by M. de Bompart, who no 
ſooner heard of the capitulation, than he reimbark- 
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ak of ed the troops, and returned to Martinique: 

in the The iſlands of Deſeada, Los Santos and Mari- 

hment lante were now ſummoned to ſurrender, and they 

the accordingly ſubmitted upon the ſame terms as 

97 8 were granted to Guadaloupe. General Barring- 
an 


ton having thus happily concluded the preſent de- 
fons of this expedition acquainted the commodore, 
that he propoſed to ſend back part of the troops, 


e gar. 


0 ai with the tranſports to England, the latter end of 
winks June 117 

1 In conſequence, therefore, of this intimation; 
5 cen 


the commodore made the ſignal to weigh, and the 
ſquadron ſailed in two diviſions from Rupert's bay 
for Guadaloupe; where he was the next day joined 
by two ſhips of the line from England, which 
rendered him ſuperior in force to the French ſqua- 
dron, which he was informed had retired to the 
land of Granada. But before he could get un- 
der ſail, a frigate arrived with intelligence, that 
Bompart had quitted Granada, and was ſuppoſed 
to have directed his courſe to Hiſpaniola ; upon 
which the commodore diſpatched information to 
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Ar Admiral Cotes, who commanded the ſquadron at 
= of 11 Jamaica. : | 708 : 
red too General Barrington having ſuperintended the re- 


pairs of the fortifications at Guadaloupe, ſettled 
the affairs of the inhabitants, and left a proper gar- 
tion in the place, under the command of colonel 
Crump, embarked on board the Roebuck; the lat- 
ter end of June, and; with the tranſports under 
convoy of captain Hughes, ſailed for England; 


ced an- 
of the 
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1 2 while commodore Moore, with the greater part of 
| avail- the fleet, directed his courſe to Antigua. 
om the During theſe tranſactions in the Weſt Indies the 


war in America was carried on with equal vigour; 
In the month of October the preceding year, a 
grand aſſembly had been held at Eaſton about 
ninety miles from Philadelphia, where peace was 
eſtabliſhed by a formal treaty concluded between 
Great Britain, and fifteen Indian nations. The 
conferences continued eighteen days, when every 
article being ſettled to the general ſatisfaction of 
the parties; the Indians were gratified with pre- 
ſents, and returned to their reſpective ſettle- 
ments, | 

Having by this treaty once more reconciled the 
Indians, every method was taken by the Engliſh 
miniſtry for reducing the French ſettlements in Ca- 
nada, and terminating the war in that part of the 
world. To accompliſh this deſign, it was reſolved 
to divide the forces in North America, and attack 
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r as the three different parts at the ſame time, that all Ca- 
h great nada might be reduced in the ſpace of one cam- 
nt took paign. 


Three different expeditions were, therefore, plan- 


g broke f 
ned in ſuch a manner as to aſſiſt each other. Ge- 


on the neral Wolfe was ordered to proceed up the river 
a flag of dt. Laurence with a conſiderable armament to un- 
eſſation dertake the ſiege of Quebec. General Amherſt 
grant; lad inſtructions to reduce Ticonderoga and Crown 
1ts, who Point, and then croſs the Lake Champlain, and 
101d out Jin Wolfe before Quebec. Brigadier-general 


ndeaux with a third body, reinforced by a num- 

ber of Indians, had orders to inveſt the French 

brt near the fall of Niagara, which commanded 
the interior part of that continent. 

General Amherſt, whoſe ſeparate army was firſt 

n motion, paſſed Lake George without any op- 

Polition from the enemy; though the progreſs of 
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bu operations had been ſo ſhamefully retarded, by 


| 2323 $15 
certain individuals of great influence, that the 
winter was far advanced before he croſſed that col- 
leftion of water. The enemy at firſt ſeemed diſ- 
poſed to defend the fortreſs of Ticonderoga ; but 
perceiving the Engliſh general was both prudent 
and reſolute; they retreated from place to place, to- 
wards the center of all the military operations be- 
fore Quebec: In the courſe of their retreat they 
abandoned the fort, after having in ſome meaſure 
diſmantled the fortifications, 
having taken poſſeſſion of this important fort, al- 
lotted a ſtrong garriſon for its defence, and gave 
orders for the works to be repaired; | 

On the firſt day of Auguſt, one of the ſcout- 
ing parties brought intelligence, that the French 
had abandoned the fort of Crown- point; in con- 
ſequence of which he diſpatched a body of rangers 
bee kim to take poſſeſſion of the place, while 
himſelf embarked with the reſt of the army, and 
on the fourth landed at the fort, where the rangers 
where already encamped. His next ſtep was to lay 
the foundation of a new fort to be maintained for 
the ſecurity of the Britiſh dominions in that part 
of the country, and totally prevent the incurſions 
of ſcalping parties by whom the plantations had 
been terribly infeſted. TOTS | | 

Advice being now received, that the enemy had 
retired to the other end of the Lake Champlain, 
and were augmented by very conſiderable and pow- 
erful reinforcements, general Amherſt, deter- 
mined to maintain the ſuperiority on the Lake; or- 
dered captain Loring to build, with the utmoſt 
expedition, a ſloop of ſixteen guns, and a redeau 
of eighty -four feet in length, capable of carrying 
ſix pieces of large cannon, being reſolved to have 
the ſuperiority on the lake. Theſe veſſels being 
prepared and manned, the general embarked, and 
made ſeveral attempts to attack the enemy, but the 
winter coming on, and the weather being generally 
boiſterous, he ſaw the impoſſibility of accompliſh- 
ing his deſign, and therefore returned to the ſame 
bay; where he had taken ſhelter, landed his troops, 
and began his march for Crown-point, which he 
reached on the twenty-firſt of October. His at- 
tention was now wholly employed in erecting the 
new fortreſs at Crown-point, in opening roads of 
communication with Ticonderoga, and in making 
the diſpoſitions for the winter quarters of his troops, 
ſo as to prevent the enemy from making inroads on 
the back colonies. 

A large body of Indians, commanded by Sir 
William Johnſon; having reinforced the army un- 
der the command of general Prideaux, he advanced 
to the camp of Niagara, without any obſtruction. 
Towards the middle of July the general inveſted 
the fortreſs, and carried on his approaches with 
great vigour, till the twentieth of the fame mont“, 
when, viſiting the trenches, he was unfortunately 
killed by the burſting of a cohorn. As ſoon as 
general Amherſt was informed of this diſaſter, he 
ſent brigadier-general Gage from Ticonderoga to 
aſſume the command of that army. 

The apprehenſion of loſing a place of ſo much 
importance alarming the French, they loſt no time 
in aſſembling a body of regular troops, amount- 
ing to twelve hundred men, and theſe, reinforced 
by a large body of Indians, were ſent under the 
command of M. d' Aubry, to reinforce the garriſon 
of Niagara. 3 

As ſoon as their deſign was known to Sir William 
Johnſon, who had carried on the plan of his prede- 
ceſſor with great ability, he made the neceſſary dil- 
politions for intercepting them in their —_— 
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In the mean time the French continued their route, 
and about eight in the morning diſcovered the 
Engliſh army drawn up in order of battle. The 
Indians, on ſeeing the enemy, advanced to ſpeak 
with their countrymen, who ſerved under d'Aubry, 
but the conference was declined by the latter, who 
immediately uttered a horrible ſcream called the 
war-whoop, and began the action with great fury. 
But they met with ſuch a warm reception in front 
from the Britiſh forces, while the Indian auxili- 
aries fell upon their flanks, and galled them in 
ſuch a manner, that in about half an hour their 
whole army was routed, their general, with all his 
officers taken, and great numbers of the fugitives 
Nain in their attempt to eſcape through the 
woods. | 

When the purſuit was over, the general ſent 
major Hervey to the commander of the fort, 
with a liſt of the officers taken in the late bat- 
tle, and to adviſe him to ſurrender, while he had 
it in his power to reſtrain the ferocity of the In- 
dians ; the governor having aſſured himſelf of the 
truth by ſending an officer to viſit the priſoners, 
conſented to treat, and ſoon after the capitulation 
was ſigned. The garriſon were ſuffered to march 
out with all the honours of war, in order to em- 
bark in veſſels on the lake, and be conveyed from 
the iſland in the moſt expeditious manner. All 
the women were, at their own requeſt, ſent to 
Montreal, and great humanity was exerciſed to- 
wards the ſick and wounded, who could not bear 
the fatigue of travelling. 

Thus were Crown-point and Niagara, by the 
valour and intrepidity of our troops, reduced in a 
very ſhort time ; but the conquelt of Quebec proved 
a much more difficult and hazardous enterprize. 

In the month of February, the fleet deſtined for 
this expedition ſailed from England, under the 
command of the admirals Saunders and Holmes, 
officers of approved courage and conduct. 

They came within ſight of Cape Breton on the 
twenty-firſt of April, but the harbour being frozen 
over, they were obliged to bear away for Hallifax 
in Nova Scotia, It was, however, thought proper 
to detach admiral Durell with a fmall ſquadron up 
the river St. Lawrence, to fail as far as the iſle de 
Coudres, in order to intercept any ſupphes that 
might be ſent from France to Quebec. 
mean time admiral Saunders arrived at Louiſ- 


bourgh, and the troops being embarked on board | 


the tranſports, proceeded with all expedition up 
the river St. Lawrence. The land forces were com- 
manded by major-general Wolfe, aſſiſted by briga- 
diers Monckton, Townſhend, and Murray. 

About the latter end of June the forces were 
landed on the iſle of Orleans, which is ſituated a 
little below Quebec; and the general publiſhed a 
manifeſto, importing, * that the king of Great 
Britain, his maſter, for equitable cauſes, had fitted 
out an armament, in order to reduce the moſt im- 
portant French ſettlements in America; that he in- 
tended not the leaſt act of hoſtility to the induſ- 
trious peaſants, their families, or the miniſters of 
their religion, and that he would maintain them in 
their temporal poſſeſſions, as well as in the exerciſe 
of their religion, provided they would remain quiet, 
and not intereſt themſelves in the diſpute between 
the two crowns.” 

Though there was no ſmall degree of generoſity 
in this declaration, yet it did not produce the de- 
fired effect; nor could the Canadians rely on the 
faith of a nation, which their prieſts had repreſent- 
ed not only as heretical, but implacably cruel, 
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In conſequence, therefore, of their prejudic 

and bigotry, they rejected the lenity of 3 — 
general, and expoſed themfelves to inevitable * 
by joining the ſcalping parties of Indians, falling 
on the Engliſh ſtraggling parties, and butcherin: 
them with inhuman barbarity. The generous 
Wolfe, whole noble nature was ſhocked at theſe 
ſcenes of cruelty, ſent a letter to the French 6 
neral, complainingof ſuch enormities as were 44 
nant to the rules of war obſerved by civilized peo⸗ 
ple, diſhonourable to the French nation, and dif. 
graceful to humanity z and requeſting, that the 
Canadians and Indians might be reſtrained from the 
commiſſion of acts ſo horrid; otherwiſe he ſhould 
be under the diſagreeable neceſſity of retaliatin 
ſuch cruelties as, ſhould; be perpetrated on the ſub. 
jects of his maſter, on the perſons of ſuch priſoners 
as were in his poſſeſſion, or might fall into his 
hands hereafter. 

No good effect, however, was produced from this 
letter; they perſiſted in their infernal practices; 
and general Wolfe was obliged to connive at ſome 
Irregularities committed by his people, in order 
that what had been in vain attempted by gentle 
methods might be effected by ſeverity. 

M. de Montcalm carefully avoided coming to an 
engagement, depending on the ſtrength of the 
country, which appeared almoſt inſurmountable, 
The city of Quebec was ſtrongly fortified, well 
ſupplied with ammunition and proviſions, as well 
as defended by a very numerous garriſon, The 


| French general had taken poſt in a very advanta- 


geous ſituation, every acceſſible part of his camp 


being deeply intrenched. 


General Wolfe ſaw the difficulties that muſt at- 
tend the ſiege; but conſoled himſelf with conſider- 
ing that he could always retreat, while the Britiſh 
ſquadron maintained its ſtation in the river; nor 
was he without hopes of being joined by general 
Amherſt. Theſe conſiderations, added to the im- 
pulſe of a martial genius, determined him to un- 
dertake the hazardous enterprize, 

Having received information that a detachment 
of the enemy, with a train of artillery, was poſted 
at Point Levi, on the ſouth ſhore, oppoſite to the 
city of Quebec, he ſent brigadier Monckton at 
the head of four battalions, who paſſed the river 
in the night, and next morning, after ſkirmiſhing 
with ſome of the enemy's irregulars, obliged them 
to retire from that-poſt, which the Engliſh troops 
immediately occupied. ; 

By this time Montcalm was convinced of his 
erior in not fortifying Point Levi, and foreſeeing 
the effect of a battery raiſed by the Engliſh, de- 


tached a body of 1600 men acroſs the river 


to deſtroy the works before they ſhould be com- 
pleted ; but the attempt miſcarried. The de- 
tachment fell into diſorder on their landing, fired 
upon each other, and retired in confuſion. The 
battery was ſoon after finiſhed, and played with 
ſuch ſucceſs, that the upper town was conſiderably 


| damaged, and the lower one entirely demoliſhed. 


The fleet was all this time expoſed to the greate 
danger. A few days after the troops landed on the 
iſle of Orleans, a furious ſtorm aroſe; many tram: 
ports drove foul of each other, a number of boats 
and ſmall craft were foundered, and ſeveral {bps 
loſt their anchors. The enemy, reſolved to avi 
themſelves of the confuſion inevitable from © 
diſaſter, ſent down ſeven fire ſhips at midnight from 
Quebec among the tranſports. But this ſcheme 
failed of ſucceſs: the Britiſh admiral ſaw them 4 


proach, and ordered the boats of the ſhips © F 
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dices manned and armed, to prevent the deſtruction of 
drave he leet 3 the tars obeyed with alacrity, and reſo- 
ruin, ptely boarding the fireſhips, towed them faſt a- 
ling round, where, without doing any kind of da- 
ering mage to the Engliſh ſhips, they were burnt to the 
eroug water's edge. A ſecond attempt of that kind 
theſe vas made, but proved as lruitleſs as the former. 
h ge- The works for the ſecurity of the hoſpital, and 
epug- the ſtores on the Iſland of Ofleans being now com- 
peo- leated, the Britiſh forces croſſed the north chan- 
d dif. nel in boats, and, landing under the cover of two 
it the oops, encamped on the ſide of the river Montmo- 
1n the renci, which ſeparated them from the left of the 
ſhould enemy. In reconnoitering the river a ford was diſ- 
liating covered about three miles above; but the oppo- 
e ſub- fre fide, which was naturally ſteep, and covered 
iſonery with woods, had been fortified by the enemy in a 
nto his manner almoſt impregnable. From a carefel {ur- 
vey of the ſituation of the enemy's camp, general 
m this Wolfe, perceiving the difficulty that muſt attend 
Ctices ; his attacking them, deferred the attempt, till he 
at ſome had taken a view of the river St. Lawrence above 
| order Quebec, in hopes of finding a place more favour- 
gentle able for a deſcent. Having taken an exact ſurvey, 
he found that the attack could not be made with- 
g to an out imminent danger, and therefore returned to 
of the Montmorenci, where, during his abſence, general 
intable, Townſhend had, by a ſuperior fire, prevented the 
d, well French from erecting a battery on the bank of the 
as well river, from whence they intended to cannonade the 
. The Engliſh camp, which was pitched on the oppoſite 
dvanta- fide ; general Wolfe, therefore, reſolved to attack 
is camp the enemy though poſted to great advantage, ac 
prepared to give them a very warm reception. 
muſt at- As the water was ſo ſhallow that the men of war 
onſider- could not come near enough to annoy the enemy 
e Britiſh in their intrenchments, the admiral prepared two 
er; nor ranfports, which might, on occafion, be run a- 
general ground to favour a deicent. With the aſſiſtance of 
the im- theſe veſſels, the general propoſed to make himſelf 
to un- maſter of a detached redoubt near the water's edge, 
and ſeemingly beyond muſquet ſhot of the enemy's 
achment intrenchments on the hill. 
as poſted Accordingly diſpoſitions were made for ſtorming 
ite to the the redoubt. On the thirty-firſt of July in the at- 
ckton at ternoon, the boats of the fleet were filled with 
the river I erenadiers, and a part of brigadier Monckton's 
irmiſhing Wi brigade from the point of Levi. The two bri- 
ged them Wl eades under the brigadiers Townſhend and Murray 
ſh troops vere ordered to be in readineſs to paſs the ford, 
| when it ſhould be thought neceſſary. Jo facilitate 
d of his Bi their paſlage, the admiral had placed the Cen- 
areſeeing WM turion in the channel, to check the fire of the 
liſh, de- lower battery, which-commanded the ford; at the 
the river lame time two tranſports were run a- ground near 
be o_ the redoubt, the better to favour the deſcent of the 
The de- voops. 
ling, fired An evident confuſion among the French being 
on. The produced by theſe previous meaſures, the general 
yed wich Wh came to the reſolution of tlorming the 1ntrench- 
aſiderably WW ments without delay, and orders were given that 
noliſhed. the three brigadiers ſhould, at a certain ſignal, put 
he greate weir troops in motion, which was accordingly made 
led on the u a proper time of the tide ; but many ef the 
1any tram- Bl boats, in rowing towards the ſhore, grounded upon 
r of boat ledge that runs off a conſiderable diiiance. This 
veral (h1p5 Bi ccident occaſioned ſome diſorder, by which ſo 
ed to 2V®” much time was loſt, that the general was obliged to 
from ts ſend an officer to {top brigadier Townſhend's corps, 
night from ich he then obſerved to be in motion. As ſoon 
his ſcheme Bs this diforder was rectified, the general, aſſiſted 
them 21 by ſeveral ſea officers, ſounded the ſhore, in order 
ups ot o find a place where the troops might diſembark 
man 
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with the greateſt ſafety. This being diſcovered, 
thirteen companies of grenadiers, and two hun- 
dred men of the ſecond American battalion were 
the firſt who landed, 

The grenadiers were ordered to form themſelves 
into four diſtinct bodies, and to begin the attack, 
ſupported by brigadier Monckton's corps, as ſoon 
as the troops had paſſed the ford, and were at hand 
to aſſiſt, But inſtead of forming themſelves as they 
were directed, they ran towards the enemy's in- 
trenchments in the utmoſt confuſion, without 
waiting for the troops that were to join them, and 


aſſiſt in the attack. Brigadier Monckton was not 


landed, and brigadier Townſhend was ſtill at a 
conſiderable diſtance, though upon his march to 
join the grenadiers in very great order. The gre- 
nadiers were checked by the enemy's firſt fire, and 
obliged to ſhelter themſelves under the redoubt, 
which the French had abandoned at their approach. 
In this ſituation they continued for ſome time, un- 
able to form under ſo hot a fire; and having many 
brave officers wounded, who, careleſs of their per- 
ions, had been ſolely intent on their duty. General 
Wolfe then ordered them to retreat, and form be- 
hind Monckton's brigade, which was by this time 
come up. It was now almoſt night, a ſudden 
ſtorm came on, and the tide began to make, fo 
that the general thought it prudent to deſiſt from 
ſo difficult an attempt, and, in conſequence of this 
reſolution, the troops returned to their camp, on 
the other ſide of Montmorenci. The admiral or- 
dered two veſſels, which were a- ground, to be ſet 
on fire, that they might not fall into the hands of 
the enemy. 

Brigadier Murray was now ſent with twelve hun- 
dred men in tranſports above the town, to act in 
concert with rear-admiral Holmes, whom admiral 
Saunders had ſent up the river, in order, if poſ- 
ſible, to deſtroy the French ſhips. Brigadier Mur- 
ay, purſuant to theſe directions, made two unſuc- 
celsful attempts to land on the northern ſhore ; but 
the third proved*more fortunate. He landed un- 
expectedly at Chambaud, and burnt a conſiderable 


and ammunition. ' 

Here he received the firſt news of the reduction 
of Niagara and Crown-point, and that general Am- 
herſt was making preparations for an attack on 
the corps poſted at the iſle Aux Noix under M. 
Bourlemarqu. This intelligence gave the gallant 
Wolfe the utmoſt ſatisfaction; but at the ſame 
time it convinced him that the hope he had enter- 
tained of aſſiſtance from Amherſt was now no 
longer to be depended on. At length a continual 
ſucceſſion of care, watching and fatigue brought 
on a dytentry, which, for ſome time, rendered this 
great officer unable to perform his duty ; bur du- 
ring his confinement he held conſultations with 
his Officers for the public utility. They agreed in 


gos above the town, they ſhould endeavour, by 
conveying four our five thouſand men up the river, 
to draw the enemy from their ſituation, and bring 
on a general engagement, This meaſure, how- 
ever, was not adopted till the general and ad- 
miral, aſſiſted by the chief engineer, had atten- 
tively reconnoitered the town of Quebec, in order 
to be ſatisfied whether a general aſſault could be 
made with any proſpect of ſucceſs, Purſuant to 
the opinion of the officers in conſultation, the 
troops quitted their camp at Montmorenci, and, 
with the artillery, were reimbarked and landed at 


Port Levi. They then paſſed up the river in tranſ- 
6 P ports, 


magazine, filled with arms, cloathing, proviſion, 


opinion, that as more ſhips and proviſions were now 
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ſports, while admiral Holmes made a motion with 
his ſhips to amuſe the enemy, now poſted along the 
northern ſhore. As no probability appeared of an- 
noying the enemy above the town, it was deter- 
mined to make a total change in the plan of 
operations. It was agreed to convey the troops 
farther down in boats, and land them during the 
night within a league of Cape Diamond, 1n. hopes 
of aſcending the heights of Abraham, (which riſe 
abruptly with a ſteep aſcent from the banks of the 
river) that they might take poſſeſſion of the ground 
on the back of the city, where the fortifications 
were weaker than in any other part. 

Hazardous as this undertaking was, Wolfe re- 
ſolved to attempt it; accordingly, the time was 
fixed, and the neceſſary preparations made. Ad- 
mira! Holmes advanced with his ſquadron up the 
river above the intended landing-place, in order to 
amuſe M. de Bougainville, whom Montcalm had 
detached with fifteen hundred men to watch the mo- 
tion of this ſquadron; but the Enghſh admiral 
was directed to fall down in the night, and protect 
the landing of the forces, which orders he punc- 
tually executed. The firſt embarkat ion was made 
in flat-bottomed boats, under the immediate com- 
mand of the brigadiers Monckton and Murray, 
though general Wolfe accompanied them, and 
was one of the firſt that landed. The boats fell 
down -the river, but by the rapidity of the tide 
and the darkneſs of the night, they paſſed the 


place originally intended, and landed the troops a 


little below it. 

This was no ſooner accompliſhed- than the 
boats were ſent back for a ſecond embarkation, 
which was under the direction of brigadier Town- 
ſhend. In the mean time, colonel Howe, with 
the light infantry and highlanders, diſlodged a cap- 
tain's guard, that defended a paſſage, by which 


alone the reſt of the troops could reach the ſum- | 


mit, where the enemy were entrenched. The 
whole army then. mounted without moleſtation, 
and as faſt as the troops arrived, the general drew 
them up in order. X 

M. de Montcalm was no ſooner informed that 
the Engliſh had gained the heights of Abraham, 
than he determined to hazard a battle, and having 
collected his whole force from the fide of Beau- 
port, immediately ſet forward on the march. 

General Wolfe, perceiving that the French were 
croſſing the river St. Charles, formed his own line, 
which conſiſted of fix battalions and the Louiſ- 
bourg grenadiers : the right commanded by briga- 
dier Monckton, and the left by hrigadier Murray. 
Colonel Howe, with his light infantry, was poſted 
in the rear of the left. 

M. de Montcalm advancing in ſuch a manner as 
ſhewed his intention was to flank the left of the 
Engliſh, brigadier Townſhend was ſent with the 
regiment of Amherſt, which he formed in ſuch a 
manner as to preſent, as it were, a double front 
to the enemy. | . 

He was afterwards reinſorced by two battaliions, 
and the reſerve conſiſted of one regiment drawn up 
m eight ſubdiviſions, with conſiderable intervals.. 

The enemy advanced to the charge, about nine 
in the morning, with great ſpirit as well as order, 


. O? o . 
though their fire was both irregular and ineffectual. 


The Engliſn reſerved their ſhot, till the enemy ap- 


proached within forty yards of their line, when 
they poured in a diſcharge with ſuch violence as 


could not fail of doing terrible execution. The brave 


general Wolfe had ſtationed himſelf in the warmeſt 
part of the attack, and ſoon received a ſhot in his 
1 
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wriſt, which did not, however, oblige him to dun. 
the field. Having a handkerchief about his Er, 
he continued to give his orders without th 8 
emotion; and advanced at the head of the V 
nadiers with their bayonets fixed, when wa. 
ball unfortunately pierced the breaſt of this yoke 
hero, who fell an honour to his profeſſion . 
his country, and at the moment when every 10 
of the Britiſh army ſeemed to exert itſelk with 
{ſingular valour. 

While the right puſhed on with their bayonet, 
brigadier Murray advanced briſkly with the troop, 


center; when the highlanders, drawing their broad 


ſlaughter into the town, and the works they had 
| raiſed at the bridge over the river St. Charles. Co. 


the enemy, and drove them into heaps, while bri— 
gadier Townſhend advanced platoons againſt their 
front; ſo that the right wing of the French were 
prevented from carrying their firſt deſign into exe- 
cution. 

General Wolfe being ſlain, and brigadier Monck- 
ton dangerouſly wounded, the command devolved 
on brigadier Townſhend, who haſtened to the cen- 
ter, and finding the troops diſordered by the pur- 
ſuit, formed them again with all poſſible expedi- 
tion. He had hardly performed this neceſſary part 
of his duty, when M. de Bougainville appeared in 
the rear of the Engliſh, at the head of two thou- 
ſand freſh forces. 

Two battalions with two pieces of artillery were 
immediately ordered to advance againſt him, and 
at their approach he retired among woods and 
ſwamps, where general Townſhend did not think 
it prudent to follow them. 

During the action, M. de Montcalm was mor- 
tally wounded, and conveyed to Quebec, where he 
died. His ſecond in command was left wounded 
on the field, and being conveyed on board an Eng- 
liſn ſhip, expired the next day. About five hundred 
of the enemy were ſlain on the field of battle; and 
not leſs than a thoufand, including a great num- 
ber of officers, were made priſoners. 

In this memorable action the Engliſh had only 
fifty men killed and about five hundred wounded, 
Bur the death of the brave Wolfe was a national 
loſs, as he might juſtly be ranked among the 
greateſt generals who have adorned the Britiſh an- 
nals. He was an honour to ſociety, as a man poſ- 
ſeſſed of a ſoul ſuſceptible of every generous and 
ſublime ſentiment, that can aggrandize humane 
nature, or influence to actions worthy a rational 
being. His dying breath witneſſed his ardent love 
of his country; for being rouzed from fainting 
in the laſt agonies by the ſound of hey run, he 
eagerly aſked who run; and being told, the French, 
he ſaid, © Then, I thank God, I die contented: 
and inſtantly expired. 

The battle of Quebec was fought on the 12thof 
September, and on the 17th a flag of truce Was 
ſent from the town with propoſals of capitula- 
tion, which being maturely conſidered by the ge- 
neral and admiral, were accepted and ſigned 4 
eight next morning. By theſe articles it was agreed, 
that the garriſon of the town ſhould march out 
with all the honours of war, and be embarked 3 
ſoon as convenient, in order to be landed at the 
firſt port in France; that the inhabitants ſhould 


| 


not be removed nor obliged to quit their houlty 
until their condition ſhould be ſettled by a detint- 


tive treaty. between their moſt Chriſtian and Br 
tannic 


e leaſt 


under his command, and ſoon broke the enemy's 


ſwords, fell upon, and drove them with ore, 


lonel Howe frequently attacked the flanks of 
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Cap, II. 1759. 
tannic majeſties; that the exerciſe of the Romiſh 
teligion ſhould be permitted, as well as of all epiſ- 
copal and clerical functions, till the poſſeſſion of 
Canada ſhould be determined between their Bri- 
tannie and moſt Chriſtian majeſties; that the ſick; 
wounded, and all perſons employed in the hoſpi- 
{als ſhould be treated agreeable to the cartel ſet- 
led between their Britannic and moſt Chriſtian 
majeſties ; that before delivering up the gate and 
entrance of the town to the Engliſh forces, their 
eneral ſhould ſend ſome ſoldiers to be placed as 
ſafeguards at the church, convents, and chief ha- 
bitations; and the commander of the city of Que- 
dec ſhould be permitted to fend advice to the mar- 
quis of Vandreuil, governor-general, of the re- 
Juction of the town, and alſo be allowed to tranſ- 
mit accounts of the ſame nature to the court o 
Verſailles. 
The capitulation was no ſooner ratified, than 
the Britiſh forces took poſſeſſion of Quebec on 
the land fide, and guards were poſted in different 
arts of the town to preſerve order and diſcipline: 
In the mean time, the inhabitants of the country 
came in great numbers to take the oaths of fidelity to 
the new government; and to deliver up their arms. 
General Townſhend, having provided every ne- 
ceſſary for the defence of Quebec, and left a garri- 
ſon of five thouſand effective men, under the com- 
mand of brigadier Murray, embarked with admi- 
ral Saunders, and arrived in England about the 
beginning of the winter, Brigadier Monckton 
was carried to New York, where he happily reco- 
vered of his wounds. | 
A general joy was now transfuſed throughout 
the Britiſh dominions ; a day of thankſgiving was 
appointed by proclamation, and the principal ci- 
ties and corporations prefented addreſſes to his ma- 
jeſty. The parliament petirioned the king, that he 
would order a monument to be erected in Weſt- 
minſter- abbey to the memory of general Wolfe; 
and reſolved at the ſame time, that the thanks of 
the houſe ſnould be given to the generals and ad- 
mirals employed in this ſucceſsful expedition. 
The ſame ſucceſs attended the arms of Great 
Britain in the Eaſt Indies, where colonel Ford, who 
commanded the troops in Bengal, obtained a com- 
pleat victory over the French general Conflans, in 
the neighbourhood of Muſulipatam, which he en- 
tered in triumph. At the ſame time colonel Mait- 
land was detached from Bombay with fifteen hun- 
dred ſeapoys, and nine hundred Europeans to in- 
veſt the town and caſtle of Surat, which he attacked 
with ſuch fury, that both ſoon ſurrendered, on con- 
on of being ſuffered to march out with their 
ects, 9 


On the firſt of September vice-admiral Pocock 


failed from Madraſs in queſt of the enemy, and 


next day diſcovered their fleet conſiſting of fifreen 
fail ; but his endeavours to bring them to an en- 
gagement proved ineffectual, till the tenth, when 
the French admiral made a ſignal for battle. The 
action was maintained with great fury for two hours, 
when the whole French ſquadron bore away to the 
ſouthward under a crouded fail. The Engliſh 
Vere in no condition to purſue them, many of 
ineir ſhips having ſuſtained much damage in their 
maſts, yards, and rigging. They loſt likewiſe 
adoye three hundred men, including captain Mi- 
chie, who commanded the New-caſtle, captain 
Core of the marines; the captains Somerſet and 
Brereton, with about two hundred and fifty men, 
were wounded. The Britiſh admiral with his 
quadron returned to the harbour of Madraſs. The 
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French directed their courſe to the iſland of Mau- 
ritius, in order to refit, leaving the Engliſh maſters 
of the Indian coaſt; and this ſuperiority was ſoon 
confirmed by the arrival of rear- admiral Corniſh 
with four ſhips of the line, who joined admiral 
Pocock at Madrals. | 

The Dutch, who during the the preſent war had 
maintained a puſillanimous and in ſome reſpects 
moſt inſiduous neutrality, were now excited by en- 
vy and jealouſy, and inſtigated by the governor of 
Batavia, to open acts of hoſtility in the Eaſt-In- 
dies. They ſeized on ſeveral ſmall veſſels on pre- 
tence of retaliating affronts received from the 
Engliſh, and the Calcutta Indiaman, commanded 
by captain Wilſon ſailing down the river; the 
Dutch commodore gave him to underſtand, that 
if he preſumed to paſs, he would fink him with- 
out further ceremony. Captain Wilſon, being in no 
condition to diſpute with ſuch ſuperior force; re- 
turned to Calcutta, where two other Indiamen 
were lying at anchor, and reported his adventure 
to colonel Clive, who immediately ordered the 
three ſhips to prepare for giving battle to the 
Dutch commodore. The ſhips having made the 
neceſſary preparations, and each of them taken on 
board two additional twelve-pounders, fell down 
the river, till they came near- the Dutch ſhips, 
which drew up 1n line of battle to receive them. 
Three of the Dutch men mounted thirty-ſix guns, 
three twenty-nine, and one nineteen. 

The duke of Dorſet, commanded by captain 
Forreſter, began the engagement with a broadſide, 
which was immediately returned. A ſevere con- 
teſt was now maintained, till two of the Dutchmen 
ſlipping their cables bore away, and a third was 
driven on ſhore. Their commodore being thus 
weakened, after a few broadſides ſtruck his flag to 


captain Wilſon, and the other three followed his - 


example. | 
On the part of the Engliſh there was not a ſin- 
gle man loſt in obtaining this victory, a circum- 
{tance the more remarkable, as the Dorſet was torn 
almoit ro pieces, having received about ninety ſhot 
in her hull; Captain Wilſon took poſſeſſion of 
the prizes, and ſent the priſoners to colonel Clive 
at Calcutta. | 
The Engliſh arms were alſo crowned with ſuc- 
ceſs on the coaſt of Coromandel, under the con- 
du& of colonel Coote, who had lately arrived 
from England. This brave officer inveſted and 
reduced the fort of Wandewaſh, defeated the 
French army under general Lally, and finiſhed a 
hot and laborious campaign, with equal advan= 
tage to his country and honqur to himſelf. 
While the arms of Britain were thus extending 
their conqueſts. in the Indies and America, 
their military operations in Europe were attended 
with the moſt fortunate events. It was now hoped 
by the friends of mankind, that the belligerent 
owers, whoſe reſources were nearly exhauſted, 
would have cloſed the ſcene of blood, and given 
repoſe to the world; but thele pleaſing expecta- 
tions vaniſhed, and each party prepared afreſh ro 
decide the conquelt by the ſword. | 
Freſh reinforcements from England, and re- 
cruits from different parts of Gerinany, had been 
ſent to ſtrengthen the forces of prince Ferdinand, 
who ſtill commanded the allied army. He had al- 
ready formed a ſcheme for the operations of rhe 
enſuing campaign, the main drift of which was 
the expulſion of the enemy from Frankforr, be- 
fore they could receive their expected reinforce- 
ments. This enterprize being determined on, he 
| aſſembled 
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aſſembled all his forces near Fulda, amounting to 
forty thouſand choice troops, and began his march 
on the tenth of April. On the thirteenth he came 
in ſight of the enemy, whom he found ſtrongly en- 
camped about the villageof Bergen, between Frank- 
fort and Hanau. Their general, 
Broglio, who was conſidered as one of the beſt of- 
ficers in France for conduct and intrepidity, no 
ſooner received intelligence of the prince's inten- 
tion, than he diſpoſed his army in ſuch a manner as 
prevented the allies from making the attack any 
way but by the village. 

Prince Ferdinand. ſaw the advantage of their 
ſituation, notwithſtanding which he reſolved to 
give them battle. Accordingly, about ten in the 
morning the battle began; but the allies being re- 
pulſed in three attacks, and having loſt about two 
thouſand men, among whom was the prince of 
YVſſembourg, prince Ferdinand thought proper to 
retreat to Windehen ; from whence, in a few days, 
he continued his march to Munſter. 

This defeat was of the utmoſt conſequence to 
the French; for while their army enjoyed plenty 
in the neighbourhood of Dulsledorp and Crevelt 
by means of the Rhine, the allies laboured under 
a dearth of proviſions, becauſe the country they 
occupied was already exhauſted, and the ſupplies 
were brought from a greater diſtance, 

The French army being encamped at Stadſburg, 
the duke of Broglio who commanded the right 
wing, advanced from Caſſel into the territories of 
Hanover, where he took poſſeſſion of Gottingen 
without oppoſition ; while prince Ferdinand was 
obliged to retire as they advanced, after leaving 
00g garriſons in Lipſtadt, Retberg and Min- 

en. 

But theſe precautions proved fruitleſs, for Ret- 
berg was ſurprized by the duke de Broglio, after 
which he took Minden by ſtorm ; nor was it long 
before Munſter and Liſtpadt were obliged to ſub- 
mit. The regency of Hanover, alarmed, at the 
progreſs of the enemy, exerted their utmoſt endea- 
vours to reinforce prince Ferdinand, which having 
done, the allied army now began to advance, and 
fixed their camp in an advantageous manner at Pe- 
terſhagen, a place about three leagues from the 
enemy. 

From Peterſhagen prince Ferdinand marched to- 
wards Hillen, a village at a conſiderable diſtance 
on his right, He had the day before detached 
the hereditary prince with fix thouſand. men, to 
make a compaſs towards the enemy's left flank, 
and to poſt himſelf in fuch a manner as to cut off 
the communication of their convoys from Pader- 
born. He had alſo left on the banks of the Weſer 
a body of forces, under the command of general 
Wangenheim, which extended to the town of Do- 
denhauſen, where they were entrenched, and ſup- 
ported by a conſiderable train of artillery. 

The marſhal de Contades, having come to a re- 
ſolution of attacking the allied army, he ordered 
Broglio to repaſs the river with his corps, which 
being done, he advanced in eight columns, and 
about midnight croſſed the rivulet of Barta that 
runs along the moraſs, and falls into the Weler at 
Minden. At day-break he drew up his army in or- 
der of battle, and began to cannonade the prince's 
quarters at Hillen, upon which two pieces of ar- 
tillery were immediately conveyed to that place, 
and the officer of the piquet- guard poſted there 
received orders to defend himſelf to the laſt ex- 
tremity. | 

The allied army now advanced in eight columns, 

2 


the duke of 
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and occupied the ground between Halen and N 

marn, while general Wangenheim's corps filled at 
the ſpace between this laſt village and Dodenha; 

ſen. The chief attack made by the enemy was Y 
the left, with a deſign to force Wangenheim's cor g 
and penetrate between it and the body of the ae? 
but they received a moſt ſevere check from a bac. 
tery of thirty pieces of cannon erected on Pur 
pole to receive them. About five in the mornin 

both armies cannonaded each other; and at ſix the 


fire of the muſquetry began with great fury. The 


weight of the battle was in a great meaſure ſuſtain. 
ed by the Engliſh infantry, and ſome corps of Ha. 
noverians, who ſtood the reiterated charges of ſo 
many bodies of horſe, with an intrepidity which 
was never exceeded. They cut to pieces, or to. 
tally routed, theſe bodies. Two brigades of foot 
attempted to ſupport them, but they ſoon vaniſheq 
before the Engliſh infantry. Waldegrave's and 
Kingfley's regiments diſtinguiſhed themſelves in a 
particular manner, nor were their commanders leſs 
conſpicuous. The enemy's horſe, which compoſed 
their center, being entirely defeated, and their 
right, which attacked Wangenheim, unable to 
make the leaſt way, they thought of nothing but a 
retrear. 

At this inſtant prince Ferdinand diſpatched 
orders ta lord George Sackville, who com- 
manded the whole Britiſh, and ſeveral brigades of 
German cavalry, to advance. But the critical 
minute paſſed away, through ſome delay in wait- 
ing for an explanation of the orders, and the ca- 
valry were not brought up time enough to have 
any part in the glory of the day. The enemy, 
however, were repulſed in every attack with con- 
{iderable loſs ; at length they gave way in all parts, 
and about noon abandoned the field of battle to 
the victors, who purſued them to the ramparts of 
Minden, the garriſon of which place ſurrendered 
next day at diſcretion. 

In this action the loſs of the French amounted to 
about ſeven thouſand men killed, wounded, and 
taken priſoners, while. that of the allies did not 
exceed two thouſand, twelve hundred of whom 
were Engliſh, for as they obtained the greateſt 
glory on this important day, ſo they were the 
greateſt ſufferers. 

The next day prince Ferdinand paid the due ho- 
nours to thoſe gallant corps, as well as to ſeveral of 
the Hanoverians, who had exhibited ſimilar to- 
kens of valour; and upon the whole, gave the 
moſt undeniable proofs of his penetration to diſ- 
cern, as well as diſpoſition to reward, true bravery, 
and genuine merit. Notwithſtanding theſe extra- 
ordinary marks of his approbation of the conduct 
of ſome, there were expreſſions that ſeemed to 
convey very ſevere reflections on the behaviour of 
others. The prince required, with particular ſtreſs, 
that his orders by his aids de-camp ſhould, for the 
future, be more punCctually obeyed; he allo ex- 
preſſed his concern, that the marquis of Granby 
had not been inveſled with the command of the 
Britiſh cavalry; for his highneſs ſeemed to enter. 
tain no doubt but that the ſucceſs of the day would 
have been much more complete, if that brave of- 
ficer had commanded, 

The pcople of England were equally tranſported 
and incenſed at the news of a victory ſo glortous 
to the Britiſh forces, and a cenſure ſo diſgraceful 
to their commander, who, a few days after the bat- 
tle, reſigned his command, and returned to Lon- 
don, where he was deprived of all his military em 


ployments. The marquis of Granby, whom the 
opinion 
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d. He- inion of prince Ferdinand, and the deſires of 
led up the whole army had pointed out, ſucceeded him in 
enhau- is command. An ardent courage, an affability of 
was on manners, a generous openneſs of ſoul, an exten- 
corps, bye benevolence, in ſhort, all qualities that com- 
allies; ofe the ſoldier or make the man, endeared him to 
a bat. the whole army, of which, indeed, he had long 
n pur- deen the particular favourite. 25 i 
orning No opportunity was now loſt by prince Ferdi- 
ſix the and, of harraſſing the enemy, and driving them 
The fom place to place. Having defeated them in di- 
uſtain- vers ſkirmiſhes, and made himſelf maſter of the 
of Ha- town and caſtle of Marpurg, he proceeded with 
8 of ſo the army to Nerder-Weimar, and there encamped, 
which while Contades remained at Gieſſen, on the ſouth 
N ide of the river Cahne. 
of foot Contades and Broglio had mutually accuſed each 
aniſhed other of miſconduet, bur the latter ſeemed to gain 
2. ng credit at the court of Verſailles, and in a little time 
v9 102 he aſſumed the command of the French army, 
lers leſs while Contades, d'Etrezs, with ſeveral other ge- 
mpoſed neral officers, received orders to return to Paris. 
d their While the two armies lay encamped near each 
able to other, ſeveral ſkirmiſhes paſſed between the light 
8 but a troops an! little excurſive parties. In the mean 
| time the duke of Wirtemberg having occupied the 
patched town of Felda, the hereditary prince reſolved to 
rms beat up his quarters, and accordingly arrived with 
zades of 4 ſelect body of forces before that place on the goth 
critical of November about one in the morning. The 
2 troops of Wirtemberg, who were detached about 
N de in ſmall parties, retired haſtily into the town; 
. be whither they were followed by the hereditary prince, 
oy who purſued them to the other ſide of it, where 
th con- four battalions were routed and taken. The duke 
1] parts, de Broglio, who, (as the heredicary prince was de- 
Aatrle to ached with a party from the main army of the al- 
parts of lies,) thought this a favourable opportunity for diſ- 
endered tinguiſhing the commencement of his command. 
W a6 Accordingly, on the oY IR of December, 
"pps he attempted to attack prince Ferdinand's army by 
40 ſurprize; but finding him perfectly prepared, and 
7 Ye all his poſts well guarded, he was convinced that 
f teſt it would be more prudent to return to his former 
3 quarters, than to attack the camp of the enemy. 
This abortive attempt cloſed the operations of the 
1 campaign in Germany, and the reſpective armies 
bogey retired into their winter quarters, Having thus 
e given a particular detail of the operations of this 
= the campaign as far as they relate to the intereſts of 
15 dit Britain, we ſhall return to our affairs at home. 
E Mr. ſecretary Pitt preſcnred to the houſe of 
© nts commons, on the nineteenth day of January, the 
— copy of a convention between their Britannic and 
er Pruſſian majeſtics, concluded and ſigned at London 
Ms of two days before; and alſo the copy of a convention 
283 between his majeſty and the landgrave of Hell: 
for the Caſſel, ſigned the ſame day. By the latter, nine- 
tf 5 teen thouſand of the troops of Heſſe Caſtel were 
Granby taken into the pay of Great Britain, item of 
Jof the twelve thouſand, the number chen employed in 
5 the Engliſh ſervice ; and the landgrave, in conſe- 
y would quence of the immen!- loſſes he had already ſuſ- 
Sock tuned in ſupport of the common cauſe, was to re- 
ceive, beſides the ordinary pay of theſe troops, the 
N ſported ſum of ſixty thouſand pounds; and by the former, 
ie ACS five hundred and rwenty thouſand pounds were to 
Craceful de paid to his Pruſſian majeity. 
the bat- . His majeſty ſent a meſſage to both houſes of par- 
to Lon- lament, on the thirticth day ot May, informing 
tary em- cem, that he had received advice, that the French 
hom the OE was making preparations for an ren of 
opinion ius kingdom; and though he was perſuaded, that, 
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by the united zeal and affection of his people, 
any ſuch attempt muſt, under the bleſſing of God, 
end in the deſtruction of thoſe who engaged in it; 
yet he apprehended, that he ſhould not act con- 
ſiſtently with that paternal care and concern, which 
he had always ſhewn for the preſervation of his peo- 
ple, if he omitted any means in his pawer, that 
might be neceſſary for their defence. His majeſty 
had, therefore, thought proper to acquaint the 
parhament with his having received repeated in- 
telligence of the actual preparations making in the 
French ports to invade this kingdom, and the immi- 
nent danger of ſuch an invaſion being attempted ; 
in order that his majeſty might, if he thought pro- 
per, cauſe the militia, or ſuch part of it as might 
be thought neceſſary, to be drawn up and embo- 
died, and to march as occaſion might require. 

This meſſage was no ſooner read, than both 
houſes preſented addreſſes to his majeſty, giving 
him the ſtrongeſt aſſurances, that they would, with 
vigour and ſteadineſs, ſupport his majeſty in taking 
the moſt effectual meaſures to defeat the deſigns of 
his enemies; to preſerve and ſecure his perſon and 
zoverninent, the proteſtant ſucceſſion in his royal 
family, and the religion, laws, and liberties of 
theſe kingdoms. The ſeſſion of parliament was 
cloſed with a ſpeech to both houſes, in which his 
majeſty not only thanked the commons, bur ap- 
plauded the firmneſs and vigour with which they 
had acted, as well as their prudence in judging, 
chat notwithſtanding the preſent burthens, the ma- 
King ample proviſion for carrying on the war was 
the moſt probable means of bringing it to an ho- 
nourable and happy concluſion. He aſſured them 
hat no attention ſhould be wanting, on his part, 
for the faithful application of what had been grant- 
ed. They were informed, that his majeſty had no- 
thing further to deſire, but that they would carry 
down the ſame good diſpoſitions, and propagate 
them in their ſeveral counties, which they had 
ſhewn in their proceedings, during the ſeſſion. As 
ſoon as this ſpeech had been delivered, the parlia- 
ment was immediately prorogued. 

In the month of June, this year, the prince of 
Wales having compleated the one and twentieth 
year of his age, the anniverſary of his birth was 
celebrated with great rejoicings, and his majeſty 
received the compliments of congratulation on the 
occaſion from the nobility, gentry, city of Lon- 
don, and many other cities, towns, corporations, 
and communities, who vied with each other in 
profeſſions of attachment; nor was there the leaſt 
trace of diſaffection perceivable at this juncture, in 
any part of his majeſty's dominions. 

The Britiſh miniſtry having, with becoming ſpi- 
rit and reſolution, retaliated the illicit commerce 
which the Dutch had carried on with the French, 
in the capture of ſeveral of their veſſels; the 
ſtates- general ſent three miniſters extraordinary to 
London, to make repreſentations, and remove, if 
poſſible, the cauſes of thoſe miſunderſtandings that 
had ariſen between Great Britain and the United 
Provinces. 

Hereupon, the credentials were delivered to his 
majeſty, who aſſured them in reply, that he ſhould 
endeavour, on his part, to remove the obſtacles 
in queſtion ; expreſſing, at the ſame time, his ſa- 
tisfaction, that the deputies were come over for 
that purpoſe. 

But notwithſtanding theſe proceedings, the 
Dutch ſtill perſiſted in their inſidious conduct, and 
ſcized every opportunity of ſhewing a partiality in 
favour of the French. 
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Major general Yorke, the Britiſh miniſter at the 
Hague, therefore preſented a memorial to the 

ates-general, remonſtrating, that the merchants 
of Holland carried on a contraband trade in fa- 
vour of France, by tranſporting warlike ſtores 
from the Baltic to Holland, in Dutch bottoms, 
under the borrowed names of private perſons. He 
deſired that an immediate ſtop might be put to 
practices ſo repugnant to the treaty ſubſiſting be- 
tween the two nations. He obſerved, that the care 
his majeſty had taken to reſtrain the exceſſes of 
privateers, demanded their regard to his remon- 
ſtrances; that their trading towns felt the effects 
of theſe reſtrictions, and that if they ſeriouſly de- 
liberated on the affair, they muſt neceſſarily ac- 
quit his majeſty of any hoſtile intention, or wilful 
infringement of treaty. 

This memorial had ſome little effect for a ſhort 
ſpace of time, but the Dutch, who are too ſtrongly 
characteriſed for perfidy and avarice, ſoon lapſed 
into their former conduct, and, from venal mo- 
tives, aſforded afliſtance to the enemies of Great 
Britain. 

The parliament being aſſembled at Weſtminſter 
on the fourteenth of November, the ſeſſion was 
opened by commiſſion, and the lord keeper made 
a ſpeech to both houſes, in which they were given 
to underſtand, that his majeſty had defired him to 
aſſure them, that he thought himſelf perfectly 
happy in being able to call them together, at a 
time when the ſituation of affairs was lo glorious to 
his crown, and advantageous to his kingdom, 
He told them, that he was commanded by his 
majeſty to acquaint them, that the happy progreſs 
of ſuccels, from the taking of Goree on the coaſt 
of Afriza, to the taking of many important places 
in America, with the defeat of the French army 
in Canada, and the reduction of their capital city 
of Quebec, effected with ſo much henour to the 
adminiſtration, and his majeſty's officers; toge- 
ther with the important ſucceſs of his majeſty's 
fleet off Cape Lagos, and the effectually blocking 
up, for ſo many months, the principal part of 
the navy of France, in their own ports, were events 
that muſt have filled the hearts of his majeſty's ſub- 
jects, as well as his own, with the ſincereſt joy; 
and convinced his parliament, that there had been 
no want of vigilance or vigour on his part, in the 
exertion of thoſe means which they had put into 
his hands. He'added, that this general joy muſt 
be greatly heightened by the advantages obtained 
over the enemy in the Eaſt-Indies; the victory 
gained at Minden, and the great and able conduct 
of his majeſty's general, prince Ferdinand of 
Brunſwick. He told them, that his majeſty's good 
brother and ally, the king of Pruſſia, attacked 
and ſurrounded by ſo many conſiderable powers, 
had, by his magnanimity and abilities, and the 
bravery of his troops, been able, in a ſurpriſing 
manner, to prevent the miſchiefs concerted with 
ſuch unired force againſt him. He declared, by 
the command of his ſovereign, that as his majeſty 
entered not into this war from views of ambition, 
ſo he did not wiſh to continue it from motives of 
reſentment ; that his majeſty ſincerely deſired to 
ſee a ſtop put to the effuſion of human blood ; 
that whenever ſuch terms of peace could be eſta- 


bliſhed, as ſhould be jult and honourable for his | 


majeſty and his allies; and by procuring ſuch ad- 

vantages, as, from the ſucceſſes of his majeſty's 

arms, might in reaſon and equity be expected, 

ſhould bring with them full ſecurity for the fu- 

ture; he ſhould rejoice to ſee the repoſe of Eu- 
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rope reſtored on ſuch ſolid foundations, and his 
faithful ſubjects happy in the bleſſings of peace: 
but in order to this great and deſirable end, he ſaid 
his majeſty was confident the parliament would 
agree with him, that it was neceſſary to make am. 
ple proviſion for carrying on the war, in all parts, 
with the utmoſt vigour. Finally, he repeated th. 
aſſurances from the throne, of the high ſatisfac. 
tion his majeſty took in that union and good har. 
mony, which was fo conſpicuous in his loving ſub- 
jects; and obſerved, that experience had ſhewn 
how much the nation owed to this union, by which 
alone the true happineſs of the people could be ſe. 
cured. 

In the beginning of this year died the prince 
dowager of Orange and Naſſau, governante ot 
the united provinces and eldeſt daughter of his 
Britannic majeſty, ſincerely regretted by the re 
public, as well as the court of London. 

Her highneſs, by her will, appointed the kin 
her father, and princeſs dowager of Orange, her 
mother-in-law, honorary tutors ; and prince Louis 
of Brunſwick, acting tutor to her children, 

The death of this amiable princeſs was ſoon fol- 
lowed by that of the princeſs Elizabeth Caroline 
ſecond daughter of his late royal highneſs Fre. 
deric, prince of Wales, who died at Kew, in the | 
month of September, before ſhe had attaincd t. 
eighteenth year of her age. 

This year the liberal arts ſuſtained an irreparable 
loſs by the death of George Frederic Handel, the 
molt conſummate muſician of his age. He was a 
native of Germany, but had ſtudied in Italy, and 
afterwards ſettled in England, where he lived the 
darling of the ſons of Apollo, univerſally ad- 
mired for his extraordinary genius for the ſublime 
in muſical compoſitions. 

A. D. 1760. The parhament continued ſit- 
ting till the 22d of May, when a great number of 
bills were paſſed by commiſſion, after which the 
lord keeper cloſed the ſeſſion. 

It has been already obſerved, that Thurot, as 
commodore of a ſmall ſquadron of five fail had, 
in the preceding year, received from the French 
miniſtry. inſtructions to ſail from Dunkirk, round 
the northern coaſt of Scotland in order to alarm 
the coaſt of Ireland, and favour an intended de- 
ſcent. It appears in the ſequel, that Thurot had 
been purſued by commodore Boys, and that on the 
Britiſh commander's being under a neceſſity of put- 
ting into Leith for a ſupply of proviſion, the 
Frenchman, before he could put to ſea again, had 
taken ſhelter at Gottenburgh in Sweden in the 
month of October. From thence they proceeded 
to Bergen in Norway, and this year, about the 
latter end of January, he failed again for the nor- 
thern part of Ireland, with a deſign of making a 
deſcent about Derry ; but before this project could 
be put in execution, they were driven out to ſea 
by a violent ſtorm, and in the night loſt one of 
their ſhips which never joined them again. As ſoon 
as the weather would permit, Thurot ſteered for 
the iſland of Ifla, where he landed his forces in 
hopes of finding ſome refreſhment, and accord- 
ingly they were ſupplied with ſome black cattle, and 
a little oatmeal, for which they paid a reaſonable 

rice. 

q By this time the arrival of this enterprizing ad- 
venturer in the Britiſh ſeas had alarmed the whole 
nation, Bodies of regular troops and militia were 
poſted along the coalts of Ireland and Scotland, 
and beſides the ſquadron under commodore Boys, 


who ſailed to the northward in purſuit of Thurot, 
ſcve 
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| his ſeveral ſhiÞs of war were ordered to ſcour the Briſ- few minutes the action became general, and hav- 
ace: tol channel, and cruize between Scotland and Ire- || ing continued about an hour and a half, all the e- 
ſaid land. : 5 nemy's ſhips ſtruck their colours. The French 
ould In the mean time Thurot's ſquadron ſailed from || loſt their gallant commander Thurot, and about 
an. Iſla to Carrickfergus, where they anchored at || three hundred men. The brave Thurot, whoſe 
arts, twelve, and at three in the afternoon landed their || humanity was equal to his velour, was unfortunate- 
d the forces, amounting in number to ſix hundred men. ly killed, after he had ordered his colours to be 
sfac- The people on ſhore having diſcovered and ſuſ- || ſtruck, and two men were killed at the ſtaff, 
ur ected them to be enemies, while they were bring- || while they were endeavouring to ſtrike them. 
- ſub- ing their fleet to an anchor, the troops were im- Only. five men were killed, and chirty-one 
hewn mediately aſſembled, and orders were ſent to the || wounded, in this engagement, on the part of the 
which caſtle to continue the guards under arms. Lieu- || Engliſh ; the enemy's ſhips were much damaged 
de ſe⸗ tenant Hall went off with a reconnoitring party, || in their maſts and rigging, and were brought by 
and took poſt on a riſing ground, where he could || captain Elliot into Ramſay bay, in the ille of Man, 
inceſ lainly perceive eight boats landing armed men; || to refit. The Belleiſle, the French commodore's 
te of be therefore gave orders to his non-commiſſioned || ſhip, was, with the utmoſt difficulty, prevented from 
of | his officers and men, to watch their approaches, and || ſinking, after having loſt her bowſprit, mizenmaſt 
he re. take particular cate they did not get round them by || and main yard. 
going along the foot of the hill. He then went to The attention of the public, which had been 
> king the town himſelf, and acquainted lieutenant-colo- || engroſſed by this event, was ſoon afterwards whol- 
E, her nel Jennings with what he had done; upon which ly engaged by the trial of lord George Sackville, 
Louis the colonel, with the troops on the parade, or- || for diſobeying the orders of prince Ferdinand, at 
dered the gates and avenues of the town to be || the battle of Minden. In order to invalidate the 
on fol- defended by detachments made from the main || charge brought againſt him, he made a very ela- 
roline, body. borate defence. But from the depoſitions of ſcve- 
s Free Thurot's people were, by this time, in full || ral principal officers it was deemed equivocal ; thoſe 
in the march, and a few ſtraggling huſſars, mounted on || gentlemen poſitively denying the facts upon which FE 
iced the horſes they had picked up after landing, at- || it was founded. The court martial; having ex- | 1} 
tempted to enter the gates; they retired on the firſt || amined the evidence, and heard the defence, gave i) 
parable fire, but were ſoon ſupported by parties of foot, || judgment in theſe words: * The court, upon due 1 
lel, the who attacked both the North and Scotch gates, || © conſideration of the whole matter before them, | | | 
e was a but theſe were alſo repulſed, and kept back as ][“ is of opinion, that lord George Sackville is N l 
ly, and long as the men had ammunition. Before the ]“ guilty of difobeying the orders of prince Ferdi— vr 
ved the gates of the caſtle were ſhut, the enemy appeared || © nand of Brunſwick, whom he was by his com- ll | 
lly ad- in the market place, and finding our fire now || ©© miſſion and inſtructions directed to obey as com- 1 
ſublime grow ſlack, they attacked the gates, and at length || mander in chief, according to the rules of war; [211 
forced them and marched in. Lieutenant-colonel || © and it is the further opinion of the court, that | 
ued ſit- Jennings, lord Walling ford, captain Bland, lieu- || © the ſaid lord George 1s. and he is hereby ' Ih 
mber of tenant Ellis, with ſome other gentlemen, and a- || © adjudged, unfit to lerve his majeſty in any 1 
uch the bout fifty men, ſtill made a ſland, and repulſed the || © military capacity whatſoever,” His ſentencg was [\ | 
enemy. confirmed by the king, who, moreover, fgnificd 0 
urot, as But all their ammunition being at length ex- || his pleaſure, that it ſhould be given out 1n public, 'M 
[ail had, hauſted, and lieueenant-colonel Jennings finding || not only in Great Britain, but in America, and e- j 
French it would be in vain any longer to reſiſt, ſurren- || very quarter of the globe, where any Engliſh 
, round dered on condition that che troops ſhould march || troops happened to be, that officers being con- 
to alarm out with all the honours of war, and the officers || vinced, that neither high birth, nor great employ- 1d 
ided de- be on their parole in Ireland; that an equal num- || ments can ſhelter offences of ſuch a nature; and, | 
urot had ber of French priſoners ſhould be ſent to France || that ſeeing they are ſubject to cenſure much worſe | 31 
lat on the within one month, or as ſoon as ſhips could be got || than death, to a man who is not loſt to all ſenſe of * * 
y of put- ready for that purpoſe ; that the caſtle of Car- || honour, they may avoid the fatal conlequences =. 
on, the rickfergus ſhould not be demoliſhed, nor any of || ariſing from diſobedience of orders. His majeſty i 
Lain, had the ſtores deſtroyed or taken out of it; and that || alſo ordered the name of lord George Sackville to \ 31 
n in the the town and country of Carrickfergus ſhould not || be ſtruck out of the liſt of privy counſellors. @ + 
roceeded be plundered or burnt, on condition that the French This ſummer was diſtinguiſhed by the trial and 1 
bout the troops were furniſhed with neceſſary proviſions by || execution of Laurence earl Ferrers, who perpetra- \ 
the nor- the mayor and corporation. The enemy, how- || ted a deliberate murder on one Mr. Johnſon, his 
naking 3 ever, were ſoon obliged to abandon their con- || own ſteward. Lord Ferrers had, ſome time before, 
ect could queſt, for Thurot having received intelligence || married a very amiable lady, but behaved to her in 
out to fea that a conſiderable body of forces were, by this || ſo unbecoming a manner, that application was 
't one of time, collected, he ordered his men to re-embark || made to the houſe of peers, and a ſeparation eſ- 
As ſoon immediately. a fected by act of parliament. In conſequence of 
ered for Advice from the lord lieutenant of Ireland hav- || this ſtatute, truſtees were appointed, and Johnſon 
forces in ing, in the interim, been tranſmitted to captain || was to receive the revenues of the earl's eltate. 
1 accord- Elliot, commander of his majeſty's ſhip ZEolus, || This act exaſperated his lordſhip to the higheſt de- 
attle, and of thirty guns, who was ſtationed at Kinſale, that || gree, and ſuſpecting Johnſon to have joined with 
eaſonable three French ſhips had appeared off Carrickfergus, || the reſt of his family againſt his intereft, he laid a 
be failed with the Pallas and Brilliant, two frigates || plan for his deſtruction. Accordingly, he ſent tor 
rizing ad- of thirty-ſix guns each, in queſt of them. On the || him to his houſe under pretence of conſulting with. 
the whole evening of the twenty-ſixth of February he made || him on buſineſs of importance. Johnſon, ſuſpect- 
11tia were the port of Carrickfergus, but the wind blowing || ing nothing of this diabolical contrivance, attended, 
Scotland, contrary, he could not poſſibly get in. On the || and was received with appearance of friendihip. 
ore Boys, 28th he got ſight of the enemy, and about nine || But ſoon after the earl ſhot the unfortunate victim 
F Tizurob, o'clock came along ſide of the commodore; in a || with a piſtol he had loaded for that purpoſe. A | 
ſcve | pre- 
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premeditated deſign of ſo horrid a nature alarmed 
the whole nation, and the people, with one voice, 
cried aloud for juſtice. Nor did they implore in 
vain: he was tried before the houſe of peers, and 
the lord keeper Henley, who was appointed lord 
high ſteward on the occaſion, after having made a 
ſhort ſpeech touching the heinous nature of the of- 
fence, pronounced the ſame ſentence of death upon 
the earl, which the loweſt -claſs of malefactors un- 
dergo ; that from the Tower he ſhould, on the 
Monday following, be carried to the common 

lace of execution, there ro be hanged by the 
neck, and his body be afterwards Giitected and 
anatomized ; bur the lords, his judges, by virtue 
of a power veſted in them, reſpited his ſentence 
for one month, that he might have time to ſettle 
his concerns. 

The criminal was extremely ſhocked at the laſt 
part of the ſentence ; he changed colour, his jaw 
quivered, and he appeared to be in the utmoſt agi- 
tation : but he behaved with aſtoniſhing compo- 
ſure and unconcern during the remaining part of 
his life. 

From the paſſing of the ſentence to the time of 
execution, he had recourſe to various methods, in 
order to ward off the fatal ſentence, but perſuaded, 
at length, of the inefficacy of all efforts to obtain 
ſo undeſerved a pardon, he ſent a letter to his ma- 
jeſty, remonſtrating on the ignominy of the death 
to which he was aſſigned, and requeſting that he 
might be allowed to ſuſfer in the Tower; but this 
indulgence was refuſcd. 

His body being demanded by the ſheriffs on the 
fifth day of May, at the Tower gate, in conſe- 
quence ot a writ under the great ſeal of England, 
directed to the lieutenant of the Tower, he was 
delivered up, and then attended to the place of 
execution by one of the ſheriffs and the chaplain of 
the Tower, followed by the chariots of the ſheriffs, 
a mourning coach and ſix filled with his friends, 
and a hearſe for the conveyance of his body. 

On his approaching the place of execution, he 
expreſſed an earneſt deſire to ſee and take leave of 
a certain perſon, who waited in a coach, for whom 
he entertained a ſincere regard; but the ſheriff 
prudently obſerving that ſuch an interview might 
ſhock him, at a time which required the exertion 
of all his fortitude, he declined it, and delivered 
to him a pocket book, a ring, and a purſe, defir- 
ing they might be given to that perſon, whom he 
then declined ſeeing. 

He had been conveyed from the Tower in his 
landau, at his own requelt ; and when he came to 
Tyburn, he got out of it, and aſcended the ſcaf- 
fold with an undaunted countenance. He refuſed 
to join the chaplain in his devotion, but kneeling 
with him, he repeated the Lord's prayer, and 
added, with great energy, © O Lord, forgive me 
« all my errors, and pardon all my fins.” The 
ſtage was then removed from under his feet, and 
the fatal ſentence executed as adjudged, after 
which his body was conveyed to Surgeons II], 
where it remained for ſome days, and was then ta- 
ken away and privately interred by direction of his 
friends. 

The only conſiderable damage ſuſtained by the 
navy of Great Britain ſince the beginning of this 
year, was the loſs of the Ramillies, a magnificent 
ſhi» of the ſecond rate belonging to the ſquadron 
which admiral Boſcawen commanded on the coaſt 
of France, in order to watch che motions, and 
diſtreſs the commerce of the enemy. The admi- 
ral was obliged, by ſtreſs of weather, to return to 
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Plymouth in the beginning of February, where he 
arrived with much difficulty; but the Ramillies 
overſhot the entrance to the ſound, and being em- 
bayed near a point called the Bolt-head, about 
four leagues higher up the channel, was daſhed in 
pieces among the rocks, after all her cables had 
given way. All her officers and men, amountino 
to ſeven hundred, periſhed on this occaſion, except 
one midſhipman and twenty-five ſeamen, NE 
ſaved their lives by leaping on the rocks, as the 
bull was thrown forwards, and raiſed up by the 
ſucceeding billows. 

The war in America was carried on with the 
ſame vigour as in the preceding year. The French 
emiſſaries from the province of Louiſiana had 
by their arts, induced the Cherokees, a numerous 
and powerful nation of the Indians ſettled on the 
confines of Virginia and Carolina, to break out in 
open acts of hoſtility againſt the Engliſh, which 
they began by plundering, maſſacreing and ſcaly. 
ing ſeveral Britiſh ſubjects of the more ſouthern 
provinces. In conſequence of theſe inſtances of 
cruelty and injuſtice, application was made for af. 
ſiſtance to general Amherſt, commander in chief 
of his majeſty's forces in America. He forthwith 
detached twelve hundred choſen men to South 
Carolina, under the command of colonel Mont- 
gomery, brother to the earl of Eglington, In. 
mediately after his arrival at Charles Town, he 
proceeded to the Twelve- mile river, which he paſ- 
led without oppoſition in the beginning of the 
month of June, 

From Twelve-mile river he proceeded, by for- 
ced marches, until he arrived in the neighbour- 
hood of the Indian town called Little Keowee, 
where he encamped 1n an advantageous ſituation, 
Determined to ſurprize the enemy, he left his tents 
ſtanding, with a ſufficient guard for the camp and 
waggons, and marched through the woods to- 
wards the Cherokee town of Eſtatoe, and in this 
rout detached a body of light-horſe and infantry 
to deſtroy the village of Little Keowee, where 
they were received with a ſmart fire, but they ruſh- 
ed in with their bayonets, and killed all their op- 
ponents. | 

in the mean time, the main body continued their 
rout towards Eſtatoe, which they reached in the 
morning, but it had been abandoned about half 
an hour before their arrival. Some few of the In- 
dians, who had not time to eſcape, were ſlain ; and 
the town, conſiſting of two hundred houſes, was 
deſtroyed. 

In order to intimidate theſe ſavages, it was 
thought neceſſary to make ſome examples of 


| ſeverity ; and the ſoldiers became obdurate when 


they found in one of the Indian towns the 
body of an Engliſhman, whom they had ſcalped 
that very morning, 

Colonel Monrgomery proſecuted his devaſtation 
with great rapidity ; in the ſpace of a few hours, 
ne deftroyed Sugar-town, and every village and 
houſe in the lower nation. All the men that were 
taken ſuffered immediate death, bur the greateſt 
part had eſcaped with the utmoſt precipitation. 

Having thus taken vengeance on the perfidious 
Cherokecs, the colonel returned to Fort Prince 
George, with about forty Indian women and chil- 
dren, whom he had made priſoners. Two of their 
warriors were ſet at liberty, and deſired to inform 
their nation, that though they were yet in the pow- 
er of the Engliſh, they might ſtill reap the advan: 
tages and bleſſings of peace if they would make 
proper ſubmiſſion, | 
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This meſſage, however, produced no effect, up- 
on which colonel Montgomery reſolved to make a 
ſecond irruption into the middle ſettlements of the 
Cherokees, and began his march on the twenty- 
fourth of June. | | 
After having ſuſtained a very troubleſome fire 
from the enemy, they at length arrived at the 
town of Etchowee, which the inhabitants had for- 
fken, having taken every thing of value away with 
them. For the ſpace of two days after this, the 
colonel purſued his rout without interruption ; 
but afterwards ſuſtained ſome ſtraggling fires from 
the woods, though the parties of the enemy were 
put to flight as often as they appeared. In the 
beginning o July, he arrived at Fort Prince 
George, having loſt about ſeventy men, killed and 
wounded, in this expedition. 
The Cherokees now aſſembled a conſiderable 
number, and formed the blockade of Fort Lou- 
don, a ſmall fortification near the confines of Vir- 
ginia, defended by an inconſiderable garriſon, and 
ill ſupplied with proviſions and neceſſaries. Hay- 
ing ſuſtained a long ſiege, and being reduced to 
the utmoſt diſtreſs; the commander held a coun- 
cil of war, to deliberate on their then ſituation; 


was impoſſible to prolong their defence, they ſhould 
accept of an honourable capitulation ; and captain 
Stuart ſhould be ſent to treat with the warriors 
about the conditions of their ſurrender. This of- 
ficer, being diſpatched with full powers, obtained 
a capitulation of the Indians, by which the gar- 
rifon was permitted to retire, 

The garriſon evacuated the Fort in conſequence 
of this treaty, and had marched about fifteen 
miles on their return to Carolina, when they were 
ſurprized by a large body of Indians, who maſla- 
cred all the officers except captain Stuart, and flew 
five and twenty of his ſoldiers : the reſt were made 
priſoners, and diſtributed among the different 
towns and villages of the nation. | 

Attakullakulla, or the Little Carpenter, one bf 
the Indian chiefs, generouſly interceded for the 
life of captain Stuart, and having ranſomed him at 
the price of all he could command, conducted him 
ſafe to Holſton river, where he found major Lewis 
had advanced with a body of Virginians. 

During theſe tranſactions in the ſouthern colo- 
nies of America, the military tranſactions in the 
more northern parts were carried on with equal 
vigour. 

The garriſon of Quebec, which was left under 
the command of general Murray, had ſuffered 
greatly ſrom the exceſſive cold in the winter, and 
the want of vegetable and freſh proviſions ; inſo- 
much, that before the end of April, near two 
thouſand ſoldiers were ſo ill of the ſcurvy as to be 
unfit for ſervice, and about one thouſand had died 
of that diſorder. 

Such was the ſituation of the garriſon when ge- 
neral Murray received intelligence that the French 
commander, the chevalier de Levy, was employed 
in aſſembling his army, which had been cantoned 


in the neighbourhood of Montreal; and that he 


determined to undertake the ſiege of Quebec, 
whenever the river St. Lawrence ſhould be clear 
- ice, and he could make proper uſe of his veſ- 
els. 

Being informed on the night of the twenty-ſixth, 
that the enemy had landed at Point au Tremble, 
tothe number of ten thouſand men, with five hun- 
dred ſavages, he ordered all the bridges over the 


ver Caprouge to be broken down, ſecured the 
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landing. places of Sylleri, and the Foulon, and 
marching the next day with a ſtrong detachment, 
and two field pieces; took poſſeſſion of an advan- 
tageous ſituation, and thus defeated the ſcheme 
which the French commander had projected, for 
cutting off the poſts which the Engliſh had eſta- 
bliſhed. Theſe being all withdrawn, the general 
marched back to Quebec, with little or no loſs, al- 
though his rear was much harraſſed by the enemy. 
There he formed a reſolution of hazarding a battle; 
on failure of which he determined to hold out 
the place to the laſt extremity, then to retreat to 
the iſle of Orleans, or Condres, and there wait, 
with the remainder of the garriſon; for a rein- 
forcement; 8 

Having taken theſe reſolutions, he gave the ne- 
ceſſary orders over- night, and on the twenty-eighth 
of April, in the morning, marched out with his 
ſmall army of three thouſand men, which he form- 
ed on the heights, in order of battle. The right 
brigade, commanded by colonel Burton, conſiſted 
of the regiments of Amherſt, Anſtruther, and 
Webb; and the ſecond battalion of Americans 
conſtituted the corps de reſerve ; major Dallings's 


1; || corps of light infantry covered the right flank : the 
when they were unanimouſly of opinion, that as it 


left was ſecured by captain Huzzen's company of 


rangers, and one hundred volunteers, under the com- 


ary 


mand of captain Donald Macdonald ; and two field 
pieces were allotted for the ſecurity of each batalion. 

The general, having reconnoitred the enemy, 
perceived that their van had taken poſſeſſion of the 
riſing ground about three quarters of a mile from 
his front, but that the army was on their march in 
one column. Determined to attack them before 
they were formed, he advanced towards them with 
equal order and Expedition. After a warm conteſt, 
they were driven from the heights, and in the mean 
time their army advanced and formed in columns. 
Their van conſiſted of ten companies of grena- 
diers, two of volunteers, and four hundred ſa- 
vages ; their center, of eight battalions formed in 
four columns, with ſome bodies of Canadians ; 
their rear of two battalions and ſome Canadians in 
the flanks ; and two thouſand Canadians formed 
the reſerve. Their whole army conſiſted of twelve 
thouſand men. Major Dalling bravely diſpoſſeſſed 
their grenadiers of a houſe and a windmill, which 
they occupied in order to cover their left flank ; 
and in this attack the major and ſome of his offi- 
cers were wounded ; nevertheleſs, the light infan- 
try purſued the fugitives to,a corps, which was for- 
med to ſuſtain them ; the purſuers then halted, and 
diſperſed along the front of the right, a circumſtance 
which prevented that wing from taking advantage 
of the firſt impreſſion they had made on the leſt 
of the enemy. The light infantry being ordered 
to regain the flank, were, in attempting this mo- 
tion, furiouſly charged, and thrown into diſorder ; 
they then retired to the rear in ſuch a ſhattered 
condition, that they cculd never again be brought 
up during the whole action. N regiment 
was immediately ordered to advance from the bo- 
dy of reſerve, and fuſtain the right wing, an at- 
tempt to penetrate which the enemy had twice made 
in vain. | 

In the mean time, the left brigade of the Britith 
forces had diſpoſſeſſed the French of two redoubts, 
and ſuſtained, with amazing intrepidity, the whole 
efforts of the enemy's right, until being overpower- 
ed by numbers, they were fairly fought down. The 


French now attacked them with great impetuoſity, 
| and a freſh column of the regiment of Rouſil- 
| lon 0 the left wing of the Britiſh army, 
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it gave way ; the diſorder was ſoon communicated 
to the right, ſo that after a very obſtinate diſpute, 
which laſted an hour and a half, general Murray 
was obliged to quit the field, with the loſs of the 
greateſt part of his artillery, and above a thouſand 
men killed and wounded. The enemy, however, 
loſt twice that number of men without deriving any 
eſſential advantage from their victory. On the ve- 
ry evening of the battle, che French opened the 
trenches before the town, which the general, hav- 
ing made the neceſſary preparations, reſolved to 
defend to the laſt extremity. | 
Lord Colville had ſailed from Hallifax, wich the 
fleet under his command, on the twenty-ſecond of 
April, but was retarded jn his paſſage, by great 
ſhoals of ice which floated down the river, thick 
fogs and contrary winds. Commodore Swanton, 
who had failed from England with aſmall reinforce- 
ment, arrived about the beginning of May, at the 
iſle of Bec, in the river St. Lawrence, where, with 
two ſhips, he propoſed to wait for the reſt of the 
ſquadron, which had ſeparated from him in his paſ- 
ſage : but one of theſe, the Loweſtoffe, had en- 
tered the harbour of Quebec on the ninth of May, 
and informed the governor that the ſquadron was 
arrived in the river. 

As ſoon as commodore Swanton was informed 
that Quebec was beſieged, he ſailed up the river, 
and on the fifteenth in the evening landed at Point 
Levy, where the general expreſſed an earneſt deſire 
that the French ſquadron above town might be 
removed. The commodore, therefore, ordered 
captain Schomberg, of the Diana, and captain 
Deane of the Loweſtoffe, to ſlip their cables early 
the next morning, and attack the enemy's fleet, 
conſiſting of two frigates, two armed ſhips, and a 
large number of ſmaller veſſels. They were no 
ſooner in motion, than the French ſhips fled in the 
utmoſt confuſion. One of their frigates was dri- 
ven on the rocks above Cape Diamond; the other 
ran aſhore, and was burnt, at Point au Tremble, 
and all the other veſſels were either deſtroyed or 
taken. 

The enemy, having received undoubted infor- 
mation that a flrong Engliſh fleet was already arri- 
ved in the river St. Lawrence, and being much in- 
timidated by the above diſaſter, on the following 
night they thoughtproper to raiſe the ſiege of Que- 
bec, and retreat in the moſt precipitate manner, 
leaving their proviſions, implements, and artillery 
behind them. 

The attempts of the French againſt Quebec be- 
ing thus defeated, they began to take meaſures 
for the preſervation of Montreal, againſt which 
the force under general Amherſt was directed; but 
of ſo little effect were all their ſchemes, that on the 
ſeventh of September, general Amherſt took full 
poſſeſſion of it, and thus compleated the conqueſt 
of Canada; a conque!?, the moſt important of any 
atchieved by the Britiſh arms, as by theſe means 
the ſafety of the Engliſh colonies in America was 
effected; the Indian furr trade, in its full extent, 
veſted in the hands of the Engliſh; the French 
intereſt among the ſavage Indians totally extin- 
guiſhed; and their American poſſeſſions reduced to 
a ſmall track on the weſt of the Miſſiſſippi, which, 
on any future occaſion, might be eaſily conquered, 

The Britiſh arms were no leſs ſucceſsful in the 
Eaſt Indies. The ſettlement of Carical was reduced 
by the ſea and land forces under the command of 
rear admiral Corniſh and major Monſon, Colo- 
nel Coote had defeated Lally in the field, and ſub- 
dued ſeveral ſettlements on the coaſt of Coro- 
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mandel. Five ſhips of the line, commanded by cap- 
tain Haldane, blocked up Pondicherry by ſea, while 
Col. Coote carried onthe ſiege by land. The garriſon 
defended the town with great reſolution : at length 
however, the city of Pondicherry, with a garri. 
ſon of about fourteen hundred European ſoldiers 
a vaſt quantity of military ſtores, and great riches, 
were given up at diſcretion to the conquerors, A 
ſmall French ſettlement on the coaſt of Malabar 
was next reduced, by which means Great Britain 
commanded the whole trade of the vaſt peninſula 
of India, from the Ganges to the Indies, the moſt 
extenſive and profitable ſphere of commerce in the 
known world. | 

The 2 joy which muſt naturally have ariſen 
from a ſeries of ſucceſſes not to be paralleled in the 
hiſtory of any nation, was now totally damped by 
the death of his majeſty king George the Second 
who expired early on the morning of the 25th of 
October, at his palace at Kenſington, in the ſeyen- 
ty-ſeventh year of his age, and thirty-fourth of his 
reign. He had not the leaſt warning of this fatal 
ſtroke, having ariſen at his uſual hour, drank his 
chocolate according to cuſtom, enquired about the 
wind as if anxious for the arrival of the foreign 
mails, and ſignified, as the weather was calm and 
ſerene, his intention of walking in the gardens, 
But a few minutes after he had given this intima- 
tion, and while he remained alone in his chamber, 
he fell on the floor, the noiſe of which brought in 
ſeveral of his attendants, who lifted him on the 
bed, where, in a faint voice, he deſired that Amelia 
might be called; but before the princeſs could 
reach the apartment, her royal father expired. It 
appeared on examination, that the cauſe of his 
death was beyond the reach of the healing art, be- 
ing a rupture of the right ventricle of the heart, 
which occaſioned an immediate ſtoppage of che 
whole circulation, | 

George lI. attained to a greater age than any of 
his predeceſſors, and exceeded the greater part of 
them in the length of his reign, Nor was this 
protracted ſeries undiſlinguiſhed by that public 
tranquillity and domeſtic felicity, to which mo- 
narchs, from a variety of cauſes, are too frequently 
ſtrangers. In his days commerce flouriſhed, agri- 
culture and manufactures were daily improving, 
and the liberal arts were cultivated and cheriſhed 
by the wiſe regulations of parliament, and the ge- 
nerous aſſiſtance of learned and virtuous individu- 
als. He had the ſingular pleaſure, at the laſt pe- 
riod of his reign, to ſee the ſpirit of party, which 
had long and malignantly raged in theſe kingdoms, 
wholly extinguiſhed ; and his people firmly united 
in the proſecution of a war as general and expen- 
five as had diſturbed the world for many centuries. 

To crown his happineſs, he had ample demonſtra- 
tion that he reigned in the hearts of his ſubjects, as 
well as that he was the dread and terror of the per- 
fidious and ambitious houſe of Bourbon, and the ad- 
miration of the firſt characters in the known world. 
f his parts were not the moſt lively nor brilliant, 
his judgment was ſolid and comprehenſive. He was 
well verſed in the political ſyſtem of Germany, from 
which originated the continental wars during his 
reign; and ſuch was his attachment to the ge- 
neral rights and intereſts of mankind, that he al- 
ways oppoſed, to the utmoſt of his abilities, eve) 
attempt that tended to affect the ballance of pow- 
er. Though his temper might be haſty and in. 
petuous, his diſpoſition was humane; and, to ſum u 
his character, the whole tenour of his actions app 
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George the ſecond had iſſue by queen Caroline, 
to ſons and- five daughters, who arrived at years 
of maturity; Frederick, late prince of Wales, 
the father of his preſent majeſty; William, late 
duke of Cumberland; Anne, the princeſs royal, 
married to the late prince of Orange, and mother 
to the preſent ſtadtholder; Mary, landgravine of 
Heſſe Caſſel; Louiſa, late queen of Denmark ; 
and Amelia and Caroline, who were never mar- 
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Remarkable Occurrencis during the Reign of 
George II. by 


D. oy 

2 On the firſt of January this year there happened ſo great 
a fog in London, that ſeveral chairmen miſtook their 
way in St. James's Park, and fell with their fares into 
the canal : many perſons fell into Fleet-ditch, and 
conſiderable damage was done on the Thames by 
boats and barges running foul of each other. 

a730 This year five Cherokee chiefs arrived in England, and 
ſubmitted themſelves and country'to the Englith go- 
vernment. | | 

Copper firſt imported into England from Virginia, 

1731 Forgery firſt puniſhed with death in England. 

This year the national debt amounted to 48,985,6381. 
128. 94d. SY 

1734 Franking of letters firſt permitted to members of par- 
liament. a i | 

1735 The number of gin-ſhops this year in London amounted 
to upwards of ſeven thouſand. 

On the 16th of February the tide in the Thames roſe 
ſo high that the lawyers were obliged to be carried 
out of Weſtminſter hall in boats, and by the great 
quantity of rain that fell on that'day numbers of 
cattle were deſtroyed in ſeveral parts of the kingdom, 
particularly in the marſhes of Eſſex. 

1739 This year was remarkable for one of the ſevereſt froſts 
ever known in England, It began on Chriſtmas-day, 
and continued without intermifhon upwards of ſeven 
weeks. 'The ! hames was frozen over in ſuch a man- 
ner, that a publie fair was held on it, and booths 
erected for the reception of all thoſe whoſe curiofity 
led them thither. The hardſhips of the poor were 
extremely great; but, to the everlaſting honour of 
the Engliſh, let it be recorded, that they did every 
thing in their power to alleviate the diſtreſſes of their 
ſuffering fellow-ſubjeAs. From the king, down to 
the humble tradeſman, each ſeemed anxious to be 
moſt forward in a&s of benevolence ; ſo that a na- 
tional calamity revived decaying charity, 

The firſt ſtone of Weſtminſter bridge laid on the 2gth of 
January, and in the month of October was laid the 
firſt ſtone of the Manſion-houſe. 

1741 In the ſummer of this year the city of London, and places 
adjacent, were viſited with an epidemic fever, which, 
for ſeveral months together, carried off great num- 
bers of people. The cauſe of it was ſuppoſed to ariſe 
from the heat of the weather, which occaſioned a 
coagulation of the blood, or a ſtagnation thereof 
in the capillary arteries. This diſtemper ſpread all 
over the nation; and was alſo ſenſibly felt in Ire- 
land. P 

1744 Tar water firſt recommended in medicine, 
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1748 On the 25th of March, early in the morning, a dread- 


fal fire broke out at the houſe of Mr. Eldridge, a 
2 in Exchange alley, Cornhill. The 
ames were ſo furious, that notwithſtanding there 
was the greateſt ſupply of water and engines, with 
every other poſſible aſſiſtance, yet before noon up- 
wards of 80 houſes were entirely couſumed, beſides 
many others very conſiderably damaged. Mr. El- 
dridge and his family all periſhed in the flames: and 
Mr. Cook, a merchant, who lodged in the houſe, 
brokg his leg by jumping out of the window, and 
died" ſoon after. The damage occaſioned by this ac- 
cident was eſtimated at 200, oool. 
In the ſame year, in the evening of the 4th of Auguſt; 


many ſwarms of locuſts were ſeen in the air in diffe- 
rent parts of London. They were ſuppoſed to navy 
lO 


come from Poland and Hungary, where they had t 
ſummer ſettled in vaſt quantities, and deſtroyed all 
the fruits of the earth. The next day great numbers 

of them were found in Pall-mall, St. James's Park, 
and Southwark. They ſoon, however, diſappeared, 
as was ſuppoſed from the difference of our climate to 
that from whence they came; and this tranſient viſit 
rather produced an amuſement to exerciſe the curio- 
ſity of the people, than any preſage of danger. 

On the 2d of December, in the ſame year, there aroſe a 
prodigious hurricane of wind, which continued for 
near eight hours, A great number of houſes were 
intirely blown down, others {tripped of their roofs, 
and many trees torn up by the roots, Several per- 
ſons, in paſſing the ſtreets, were greatly hurt by the 
falling of chimnies and figns; and a child who was 
ſanding by the fire was killed by the bricks of the 
chimney falling within- ſide the houſe. The moſt con- 
fiderable damage was done to the ſhipping and ſmall 
craft in the river, and ſeveral perſons were drowned, 
Many ſhips were driven on ſhore, and great damage 
done on the coaſts of Kent and Suſſex. 

i750 In the beginning of this year two ſhocks of an earth- 
quake were felt in London, the firſt of which hap- 
pened on the 8th of February, and the ſecond on the 
8th of March. 

1752 The new ſtile took place in England Sept. 3, which was 
made the 14th, 


Wich reſpect to the ſtate of learning during the 
reign of George 1I. it continued advancing to- 
wards perfection. Many great men appeared in 
the literary world, and although they did not make 
ſuch ſhining figures as ſome have done in the 
preſent reign, yet they laid a foundation for the 
nobleſt improvements in every art and ſcience. 
Simpſon, Saunderſon, and M*Laurin carried the 
knowledge of the mathematics to an height un- 
known before. Phyſic and natural hiſtory were 
cultivated by many learned gentlemen, among 
whom were Dr. Mead and Sir Hans Sloane; 
and Doctors Warburton and Newton ſtood forth 
in defence of Divine Revelation, In a word, 
the reign of George II. produced many great men, 
ſome of whom are now bright ornaments to their 
country, while ſuch as are dead have lefr behind 
them the molt illuſtrious examples, 
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From the Acceſſion of GEORGE III. to the preſent Time. 
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Acceſſion of George III. Proſecution of the war, Naval ſucceſſes: Reduction of Belleiſle. Nuptials, and 


coronation of their Britannic majeſties. Spain declares in favour of France, Mr. Pitt and lord J. emple 
reſign their employments. War declared againſt Spain. Reduction of Martinico, the Havannah, and 
the Manillas. Succeſs of the Britiſh arms by ſea and land. Birth of the prince of Wales, Prelimi- 
naries of peace ſigned at Fontainbleau. Peace proclaimed with France and Spain. Public entry of the 
Venetian ambaſſadors. Proceedings relative to Mr. Wilkes. His expulſion from the bouſe of commons. 
Marriage of the princeſs Auguſta with the bereditary prince of Brunſwick. Tranſactious in the Eaſt 
Indies and in North America. Peace concluded with ſeveral Indian nations by Sir William Johnſton. Ger- 
man emigrants relieved by public benefactions, and ſent to South Carolina. Bill for tamp duties in Ame- 
rica. New regulations there. Trial and acquittal of lord Byron for the murder of Mr. Chaworth. 
Regency bill. Eaſt India affairs. Conſequences of the flamp at in America. Death of the duke of 
Cumberland. Repeal of the tamp at. Marriage of the princeſs Carolina Matilda with the king of 
Denmark. Riots on account of the exorbitant price of proviſions. Cognizance taken by government of 
the proceedings of the India company. Diſturbances encreaſe in America, King of Denmark arrives 
in England. Mr. Wilkes again expelled the houſe. Re-elefted. Changes in the miniſtry. Tumullts at 
Boſten. Dreadful fire in Portſmouth dock. Advice of Falkland's iſlands being ſeized by the Spaniards, 
The lord mayor ( Braſs Creſby, Eig.) and Mr. Alderman Oliver committed to the Tower, but releaſed 


at the prorogation of parliament. 


R. Secretary Pitt no ſooner received 
the melancholy information of the 
death of his late ſovereign,” than he 
immediately repaired to Kew, and 
communicated the important event to the heir- 
apparent. The lords of the privy council were 
immediately aſſembled, and next day his majeſty 
king George III. was proclaimed with the uſual 
lolemnity. His majeſty then addreſſed himſelf to 
the council aſſembled at Carlton houſe in a ſpeech, 
1mplying his reſolution to proſecute the ſame mea- 
{ures which had been planned under the late king; 
which being made public, the apprehenſions of 
ſome perſons, who vere fearful of a change in the 
adminiſtration of affairs, were entirely removed. 
His majeſty then took and ſigned the oath rela- 
ting to the ſecurity of the church of Scotland, and 
ſubſcribed two inſtruments thereof; one of which 
was tranſmitted to the court of ſeſſion, and after- 
wards lodged in the public regiſter of Scotland; 
the other remained among the records of the coun- 
cil. Both houſes of parliament were immediately 
aſſembled, and the members ſworn in by the pro- 
per officers ; a proclamation having been publiſh- 
ed, requiring all perſons in poſts of authority or 
government on the demiſe of the late king to pro- 
ceed in the execution of their reſpective offices. 
A proclamation was iſſued for the encouragement 
of piety and virtue, and the prevention and puniſh- 
ment of prophaneſs and immorality. | 
Never did prince aſcend the throne of his an- 
ceſtors with greater eclat than this young mo- 


narch, who, at the time of his acceſſion, was in 


the 23d year of his age. Such was the tide of po- 
pular affection, that addreſſes lowed in from every 
part of the kingdom. The houſes of parliament 


led the way, and were followed by the magiſtrates | 


I 


r 


and merchants of London, the clergy, and the 
principal cities and corporations throughout the 
kingdom. Indeed, the people in general ſeemed 
to vie with each other in expreſſions of loyalty and 
affection to their new ſovereign. 

On the evening of the roth of November, the 
body of the late king was removed from Ken- 
lington to the Prince s Chamber, where it lay in 
ſtate till next day, when it was interred with great 
funeral pomp, in the royal vault in the chapel of 
Henry VII. the duke of Cumberland acting as 
chief mourner on the ſolemn occaſion. 

The parliament being aſſembled on the 18th, 
his majeſty addreſſed both houſes in a moſt ele- 
gant ſpeech from the throne, importing, the juſt 


| Concern he felt for the loſs of the late king; the 


critical time in which he was called to the govern- 
ment ; his reliance on the bleſſing of heaven, and 
their united aſſiſtance ; the peculiar glory of his 
having been born and educated in this country, and 
his title to the name of Briton ; aſſurances of his 
inviolable attachment to the civil and religious li- 
berties of his ſubjects, and fixed purpoſe to en- 
courage the practice of religion and virtue; his 
pecular ſatisfaction in the ſucceſſes with which the 
Britiſh arms had been crowned in the different 
quarters of the globe; his reſolution to reward the 
valour of his officers by ſea and land; and deſired 
they would, in concurrence with the king of 
Pruſſia, proſecute the war with vigour. With this 
view, he requelted of the houſe of commons the 
neceſſary ſupplies, and aſſured them of a faithful 
application, as well as regular œconomy on h 
part ; and concluded with reminding them, that 
the eyes of Europe were upon them, and that the 
iſſue of a war of ſuch great importance to them 
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Char. I. 1761. 
gour, unanimity, and diſpatch of their proceed- 
ings. | 

As at the commencement of every reign, it is 
cultomary for the members of both houſes to re- 
eat the oaths, that ceremony was performed with 
the uſual ſolemnity, as ſoon as the king retired ; 
after which each houſe prepared an addreſs, replete 
with the ſtrongeſt aſſurances of loyalty and affec- 
tion. 

A. D. 1761. In conſequence of a motion which 
was made for granting a ſupply to his majeſty, 
the commons vored for the ſupport of his majeſty's 
houſhold, and of the dignity of the crown, du- 
ring his life, ſuch a revenue, as, together with the 
annuities payable by virtue of any act of parlia- 
ment made in the reign of the late king, of the 
h-reditary civil liſt revenues, ſhould amount to the 
v-arly ſum of eight hundred thou!land pounds, to 
commence from the demiſe of his late majeſty; to 
be charged upon, and made payable out of the ag- 
gregate fund. At the ſame time they relolved, that 
the ſeveral revenues payable to his late majeſty, du- 
ring his life, which continued to the time of his 
Jemiſe (other than ſuch payments as were charged, 
and iſſuing out of the aggregate fund,) ſhould be 
granted and continued from the tune of the faid de- 
miſe, to his preſent majeſty during his life; and the 
roduce of the ſaid revenues, together with that 
of the hereditary revenues, which were appointed 
towards the ſupport of the late king's houſhold, 
mould be, during the ſaid term, added to, and 
conſolidated with, the aggregate fund. 

Put we muſt now advert to the affairs of the con- 
nent. Early in the year, the French king, in con- 
ſequence, doubtleſs, of the loſſes he had ſuſtained 
through the victories with which the Britiſh arms 
hid been crowned in every quarter of the globe; 
began to throw out hints by means of his ambaſ- 
ſadors at different courts of his diſpoſition to re- 
ſtore the peace of Europe, and affected a pecu- 
far moderation with reſpect to Great Britain, pro- 
vided ſhe ſhould appear in any degree to acquieſce 
in reaſonable terms. 

In conſequence of this intimation the courts of 
Peterſburg, Vienna, France, Sweden and Poland, 
having made ſeveral declarations which were ſigned 
at Paris, and delivered at London the thirty firſt 
of March; the counter declaration of Great Bri- 
tun and Pruflia appeared on the third of April ; 
and Augſburg was appointed for the place of con- 
preſs, as being moſt conveniently ſituated for the ſe- 
eral powers at war. 

Lord Egremont, lord Stormont, ambaſſador in 
Poland, and general Yorke, ambaſſador in Hol- 
land, were nominated as plenipotentiaries for Eng- 
land; and the count de Choiſeul was appointed 
on te part of France. The public converſation 
vas now diverted from ſcenes of horror, to the 
more agreeable contemplation of this public ſcene 
oi mag nificence, and the events, which, in all 
probability, would happen conſequent thereon. 

't was unanimouſly agreed, with a view to ren- 

the negotiation as unembarraſſed as poſſible, 
e admit none but the principal parties, and their 
Mics to this treaty. As the German war was re- 
CITred to the treaty of Augſburg, the great and 
Man object of the general war, the limits of Ame- 
ea were ſeparately conſidered at London and Paris. 
this purpoſe, miniiters were mutually ſent from 
"ve courts; M. de Buſly on the part of France, 
nd Mr. Stanley on that of England. 

But unhappily, the plan of the treaty was more 
ly adjuſted than the ſubſtance, The proper 
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quarrel of France was no ſooner ſeparated fro? 
the general cauſe, than ſhe had every diſadvantage 
in the negotiation ; the reſource, ſhe, therefore, 
ſought was in Spain, which ſhe imagined could 
not be an idle ſpectator of the humiliation of the 
principal branch of the houſe of Bourbon, Thus, 
in effect, all the advances which France ſeemingly 
made towards a Peace, Were ſo many ſteps towards 
the renovation of the war; and whilſt at London 
ſhe breathed nothing but moderation, and the 
moſt earneſt defire of putting a period to the ca- 
lamities of Europe; at Madrid ſhe was taking the 
molt vigorous meaſures to encreaſe and continue 
them, 

There were yet many obſtacles on the part of 
Great Britain. The extenſive conqueſts of he 

arms had raiſed proportionable expectations. in 
the minds of the people, who deemed it unrea- 
ſonable to make almoſt any conceſſions to a nation, 
whoſe every public procedure was founded on aim- 
bition, and ro whom they now thought they had a 
right to give laws. 

The miniſtry, on the other hand, were by no 
means inſenſible, from the fituation of the allics 
in Germany, that though their caſe was in the plan 
ſeparated from the main object in diſpute between 
the courts of France and England, it muſt have an 
influence on the final determination of the treaty. 

In this ſituation of doubt and perplexity, they 
thought the beſt means they could purſue was, a 
vigorous proſecution of the war; accordingly, 
prince Ferdinand of Brunſwick was empowered to 
carry into execution the operations he had plan- 
ned in the beginning of the winter; and another 
expedition was prepared in England, the object of 
which was kept a profound lecret, 

The French had entirely poſſeſſed themſelves of 
Heſſe before the cloſe of the laſt campaign; they 
had driven the allies from the Lower Rhine, where 
they kept a conſiderable body of troops on that 
ide; on the right they poſſeſſed the town of Got- 
tingen, in which they had placed a very ſtrong gar: 
riſon, fo that the allies were ſhut up on this quarter 
alſo, whilſt the Hanoverian dominions were left 
entirely open to the enterprizes of the enemy. 

Prince Ferdinand, ſenſible of the inconveni- 
ence of his ſituation, and of the advantages the 
enemy had over him, deter.nined, on this emer- 
gency, to act with vigour. In the beginning of Fe- 
bruary he aſſembled his army, and began his 
march towards Caffe] on tlie 11th, in four co- 
lumns; the command of the vanguard being af- 
ſigned to the marquis of Granby, WhO adyanced 
to Kirkberg and Metz. 

In the mean time the hereditary prince, having 
received intelligence that the French garriſon of 
Fritzlar was not prepared for a defence, march- 
ed thither with a few battalions in hopes of carry- 
ing the place by aſſault. But unfortunately the gar- 
riſon was prepared and rejolute, and though he ate 
racked it with great ſpirit, he was obliged to dra 
off with conſiderable loſs, and wait for the arrival 
of ſome artillery, which was uted with ſuch vigour 
that the governor was compelled to Capitulate on 
honourabie terms. 

The marquis of Granby was employed, with 
ſucceſs. in reducing the forts and caltles in this 
neighbourhood. The allied army boldly advanced, 
and the French continually retired, abandoning 
polt after poſt, and fell back almoſt to the Maine. 
They fired their magazines as they retreated, but 
the allies purſued with ſuch alacrity, that tney lav- 
ed five capital itores, which, atkording proviſion for 
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the cavalry, was of the utmoſt ſervice 1n promoting 
their advances. 

Prince Ferdinand now reſolved to reduce Caſſel, 
before the duke de Broglio ſhould receive any rein- 
forcements. As it was neceſſary, previous to the 
fiege of this place, to clear the adjacent country 
of the enemy, and to cut off the communication 
of the garriſon and their grand army, the prince, 
after Broglio had been driven out of Heſſe, and 
retreated towards Franckfort, ceaſed to advance, 
and formed that part of the army which was with 
him, into a chain of cantonments, making a front 
towards the enemy; thus he propoſed to watch the 
motions of Broglio's army, to cover the ſiege of 
Caſſel, and the blockades of Marpurg and Zein- 
genheim, which he had ordered to be inveſted. 
The fiege of Caſſel was carried on by the count of 
Dippe Schaumberg, a ſovereign prince of the em- 
pire, reputed one of the ableſt engineers in Europe. 
Trenches were opened on the firſt of March, and 
all eyes were turned to this point, on the ſucceſs of 
which depended the whole fortune of the campaign, 
as the inferior places mult inevitably fall with it if 
that was reduced. 

NM. de Broglio, in order toreheve this important 
place, called in, though with the utmoſt difficulty, 
his molt diſtant poſts, embodicd his army, inſpired 


them wirh new ſpirit, and made them capable, by 


a more exact order in their diſcipline and a great 
ſuperiority in their numbers, of attempting ſome 
important enterprize. 3 

Prince Ferdinand had three ſtrong poſts of the 
enemy in his rear, and their grand army united in 
his front. This obliged him to call in general 
Sporcken's body, which had effected its purpoſe 
and could beſt be ſpared. However, the prince 
kept his poſition as long as poſſible; and the ſiege 
was carried on with as much vigour as a winter 
operation, and the ſpirited defence of a numerous 
garriſon, under an able commander, could admit. 

By this time the duke de Broglio was joined by 
all the detachments he expected from the Lower 
Rhine, and advanced towards the allies, who were 
then unable to meet him in the field. On the 21ſt 
of March the detachment, under the hereditary 
prince, was on its advance from Heimbach, en- 
countered by a numerous body of the enemy near 
the village of Stangerode in the neighbourhood of 
Grunberg. The attack was made by the enemy's 
dragoons, the very firſt ſhock of which broke the 
whole foot of the allies, conſiſting of nine regi- 
ments of Hanoverians, HeMans, and Brunſwickers. 
The French, on this occaſion, though very few 

rere killed or wounded on either ſide, took two 
thouſand priſoners, together with ſeveral trophies 
of victory. 

The ſeverity of this blow was ſuch, that the al- 
lies, who could no longer think of making head 
acainſt the French, or of maintaining their ground 
in Heſſe, raiſed the ſiege of Caſſel, retired behind 
the Dymel, and fell back near to the quarters they 
poſſeſſed before this undertaking. 

Notwithſtanding the loſſes the French ſuſtained 
in the Eaſt Indies by the evacuation of Pondicherry 
and other ſettlements, they found means to inte- 
reſt in their cauſe a prince of the Mogul empire, 
called Shah Zadda, who took the field ar the 
head of fourſcore thouſand men, againſt the forces 
of the Engliſh company, commanded by major 
John Carnack, and reinforced by the ſuba of Ben- 
gal. This army conſiſted of five hundred Euro- 
peans, two thouſand five hundred ſeapoys, and 
twenty thouſand black troops, with twelve pieces 
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of cannon. The ſhah made an effort to Join tw 
rajas, who had taken up arms againſt the . 
but receiving intelligence that they were alreade 
reduced by the Engliſh troops, he ſurrendered at 
diſcretion to the ſuba, and promiſed to ſupport 
him in his pretenſions to the Mogul empire, with 
the aſſiſtance of the Engliſh company, 

In the courſe of this year rear-admiral Holmes 
commander of the ſquadron at Jamaica, made 
ſome important captures. The iſland of Rog. 
nique, which the French had ſettled and fortified 
was attacked by a ſmall body of troops under the 
command of lord Rollo, together with four ſhips 
of the line and ſome frigates. After ſuſtaining a 
ſhort but vigorous ſiege, the inhabitants delivered 
up their arms, and took the oaths of allegiance tg 
his Britannic majeſty. The Engliſh cruizers in 
the channel met with the greateſt ſucceſs, and {-y+. 
ral commanders of frigates ſignalized their valour 
on divers occaſions. 

The miniſtry were determined at all events to 
ſubdue Belliſſe, the longeſt of all the European 
iſlands belonging to the French king. Accyrg- 
ingly, the fleet, which was commanded by commo- 
dore Keppel, and the land forces by general Hodg- 
ſon, arrived before Bellifle on the ſeventh of April, 
and on the eighth agreed to attempt a landj-;g on 
the ſouth eaſt of the iſland, in a ſandy bay, near 
Lochmaris point. Theattempt was made in three 
places with great reſolution ; a few grenadiers got 
on ſhore and formed themſelves: but, as they werg 
not ſupported, they were for the greateſt part 
priſoners. The reſt of the army, after ſcvcta 
brave efforts, being unable to force the enemy) 
lines, or make good their landing, were obliged 
to retire with loſs ; the chief cauſe of this diſaſter 
was, that ſeveral of the flat-bottomed boars were 
deſtroyed or damaged in a hard gale, which fprang 
up while the Engliſh were retiring from the ore; 
near five hundred men, killed, wounded, and ta- 
ken priſoners, were loſt in this attack. 

The weather was ſo bad that the Engliſh were 
unable to make a ſecond attempt for ſome conſide- 
rable time after the firſt; but, however, they 
found at length a convenient opportunity, and the 
attempt was accordingly made. Beſides the prin- 
cipal attack, two feints were made at the ſame time 
to deceive the enemy, whilſt the men of war directed 
their fire with great judgment towards the hills, 
which produced a conſiderable effect. 

In the mean time Brigadier Lambert pitched 
upon the rocky point of Lochmaris, where cap- 
tain Paterſon, at the head of Beauclerk's genadiers, 
and captain Murray with a detachment of marines, 
climbed the precipice and ſuſtained the fire of the 


| eneray, till they were ſupported by the reſt of the 


troops, who now landed very faſt, when the French 
were obliged to abandon their batteries. All the 
forces were landed on the 25th of April, without 
further moleſtation ; and the loſs in this daring, tho 
ſuceſsful attempt, was inconfiderable. The great 
difficulty which now remained was, to bring for- 
ward the cannon, which were to be dragged up the 
rocks, and afterwards, for two leagues along a e. 
ry rugged road. This was at length effected, the 
ſiege commenced, and the garriſon, commanded 
by the chevalicr de St. Croix, an experienced off 
cer, threatened a long and obſtinate defence, Te 
enemy made ſome ſallies, one of which had à con- 
ſiderable effect, major-general Crawford bc"? 
made priſoner on the occaſion. But the Engl, 
rouzed by theſe checks, made a furious attac up: 
on the enemy's lines, which covered the town, ** 
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they were carried without much loſs, chiefly by the 
intrepidity of a new raiſed regiment of marines. 
The enemy now entirely abandoned the town, 
and the defence was confined to the citadel. As 
the Engliſh fleet cut off all communication with 
the continent, and conſequently all hopes of re- 
lief, the place muſt neceſſarily be reduced; but 
the chevalier, though he could not maintain it, 
was determined to fell it as dear as poſſible, Ac- 
cordingly, there was no mention made of ſurren- 
dering, till the ſeventh of June, when there was 
not the leaſt proſpect of ſuccour; and the place 


was by no means ſafely tenable. In conſequence | 


of this the French general capitulated, and the 


garriſon marched out with the honours of war. | 


In this expedition, the loſs of the Engliſh, in killed 


and wounded, amounted to about eighteen hun- 


dred men. 


The members of the privy council, having aſ- 


ſembled in the month of July, his majeſty inform- 
ed them that, . having nothing ſo much at heart, 
« as to promote the welfare and happineſs of his 
« people, and to render the fame ſtable and per- 
« manent to poſterity, he had, ever ſince his ac- 
te ceſſion to the throne, turned his thoughts towards 
« the choice of a princeſs for his conſort, and, now, 
« with great ſatisfaction, acquainted them, that, 
« after the fulleſt information, and matureſt deli- 
« heration, he had come to a reſolution to demand 
in marriage the princeſs Charlotte, of Meck- 
denberg Strelitz; a princeſs diſtinguiſhed by 
« eyery eminent virtue, and amiable endowment; 
« whoſe illuſtrious line had conſtantly ſhewn the 
« firmeſt zeal for the proteitant religion, and a 
particular attachment to his family; that he had 
« judged proper to communicate to them theſe his 
« intentions, that they might be fully apprized of 
A matter ſo highly important to him and his 
Kingdoms, and which he perſuaded himſelf 
ud be moſt acceptable to all his loving ſub- 
« jects.” The then council unanimouſly requeſted 
that his majeſty, for the ſatisfaction of his peo- 
ple in general, would make this declaration pub- 
lic. | 

The ambaſſador extraordinary appointed on this 
occaſion to the court of Mecklenburg-Strelitz, was 
the earl of Harcourt, who was authorized to de- 
mand the princeſs, and ſigu the contract of mar- 
nage; and the royal yachts were prepared, under 
convoy of a ſquadron, commanded by lord Anſon, 
to convoy the princeſs to England. The dutcheſſes 
of Ancaſter and Hamilton were appointed ladies of 
the bed-chamber, to attend her from the court of 
Mecklenburg, in her paſſage to England, and em- 
barking at Harwich, the whole fleet ſet fail for 
Stade, on the eighth of Auguſt. On the ſeven- 
teenth the princeſs, accompanied by the reigning 
duke her brother, ſet our with all her attendants 
for Mirow, and proceeded to Perleberg, where the 
count de Gotton complimented her in the name 
of his Pruſſian majeſty. On the twenty-ſecond the 
arrived at Stade, under a general diſcharge of can- 
non, and amid{t the acclamations of the people. 
Next day ſhe embarked in a yatcht at Cuxhaven, 
where the Britiſh ſquadron, aſſembled for her con- 
| voy, ſaluted her with a diſcharge of cannon. 

The eager and anxious curioſity of the people 
of England was never more conſpicuous than du- 
ring this interval. After a tedious voyage of ten 
days, during which the fleet was expoſed to con- 
trary winds and tempeſtuous weather, the princeſs 
landed on the ſeventh of September, in the after- 
noon, at Harwich; from whence ſhe proceeded 
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with her attendants, by the way of Colcheſter, to 


| Witham, and lodged at a houſe belonging to the 


earl of Abercorn. In the mean time the king, be- 
ing apprized by couriers of her arrival, diſpatched 


his own coaches, with a party of horſe-guards, 
who met her at Rumford, and conducted her to 


| London, through innumerable crowds of people: 


thus accompanied, the princeſs proceeded to the 


| garden gate of the palace of St. James's, where 
| ſhe was handed out of her coach by the duke of 


Devonſhire, in quality of lord-chamberlain. At 


| the gate ſhe was received by the duke of York, and 
in the garden ſhe was met by the king. 


When ſhe 
made her obeiſance, he raiſed her by the hand, and 


led her up to the palace, where they dined, toge- 


| ther with the whole royal family. At nine the nup- 


tial ceremony was performed in the royal chapel, 
which had been magnificently decorated on the oc- 
caſion. Beſides the royal family, all the great of- 
ficers of ſtate, the nobility, peers, and peereſſes, 
and foreign miniſters were preſent at the ſervice, 
the concluſion of which was announced to the peo- 
ple by the diſcharge of the artillery in the Park, 
and at the Tower; and the citics of London and 
Weſtminſter were illuminated in honour of this 
auſpicious event, His majeſty received congra- 
tulatory addreſſes from the city of London, the 
univerſities, and the cities, towns, and corpora- 
tions, 1n all parts of the Britiſh dominions, on this 
happy occaſion. 

Nothing now remained but the ſplendid cere- 
mony of the coronation, which was appointed to 
be performed on the 22d of September. Weſt- 
minſter- hall was accordingly prepared for the ban- 
quet, by removing the courts of judicature, erect- 
ing canopies, and building galleries for the ac- 
commodation of ſpectators. All the houſes and 
ſtreets within ſight of the proceſſion were crowded 
with benches aud ſcaffolding, which, when filled 
with people of both ſexes dreſſed in the moſt ſplen- 
did manner, filled the mind with an aſtoniſhing idea 
of the wealth and proſperity of Great Britain. 

While the court f London was thus engaged, 
the allied army under prince Ferdinand continued 
their vigilance and activity; nor did the French 
remain motionleſs. 

A reſolution to attack the allied army having 
been formed by mareſchal de Broglio, he united 
his troops to thoſe of the prince of Soubiſe, at a 
place called Soeſt, between Lipſtadt and Ham. On 
the other hand, as ſoon as the general of the allies 
was apprized of the French mareſchal's intention, 
he poſted his army in a very advantageous man- 
ner. The left wing he placed between the rivers 
Aeſt and Lippe, the left extremity of which, un- 
der general Wutgenau, extended to the Lippe, by 
which it was perfectly ſecured ; and the right was 
ſupported by the village of Kirch Denkern, fitu- 
ated immediately on the Aeſt. The marquis of 
Granby commanded in that wing, with the aſſiſt- 
ance of lieutenant- general Howard, and the prince 
of Anhalt, who were poſted near the above village. 
Behind the river Aeſt, on a conſiderable eminence, 
was placed the center, commanded by general 
Conway: and, on a continuation of the ſame emi- 
nence, the right wing, under the hereditary prince, 
ſtretched out towards the village of Werle, and was 
well defended on the flank by rugged and buſhy 
ground. _ OS ; 

On the 15th of July in the evening, the enemy 
made a furious attack on lord Granby's poſt, which 
was ſuſtained with the molt intrepid bravery, till the 
arrival of general Wutgenau, who, advancing N 
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his left, and charging them in flank, obliged them 
to retire into the woods with precipitation. 

The diſpoſition of the allies was compleated by 
the next morning; and it was evident, that the 
French were prepared for a more furious attack 
than the former. M. Broglio commanded againſt 
the left wing of the allies; the prince de Soubiſe 
led the left wing and center of the French. 

At three in the morning the whole. French army 
advanced again to the attack on the fide where 
Wutgenau was poſted, and there was a ſevere and 
continual fire for upwards of five hours, before the 
leaſt effect could be perceived on either fide. 
About nine the prince diſcovered that the enemy 
were preparing to erect batteries on an eminence in 
the front of the marquis of Granby's camp : he 
therefore immediately ordered a body of troops to 
anticipate this operation by making a vigorous 
charge. Accordingly, they advanced with the 
greateſt intrepidity, and attacked the enemy with 
ſuch fury, that they were ſoon obliged to give way, 
and abandon the ficld to the conquerors. The 
French would, in all probability, have ſuffered a 
total defeat, had the nature of the ground per- 
mitted the artillery to act. They had, however, 
about three thouſand killed and taken priſoners in 
this attack, loſt ſome colours and a few pieces of 
artillery. Prince Ferdinand's loſs did not exceed 
five hundred men. 

The French, notwithſtanding the conſiderable 
loſs they had ſuſtained, were ſtill ſuperior in num- 
ber. Broglio now penetrared ſtill Fer into the 
electorate of Hanover, took poſſeſſion of Keſter, 
and fortified the place. The allied army being 
oreatly inferior to the French, prince Ferdinand 
retired to Dumolt, and called in moſt of his de- 
tachments. The French general encamped near 
him on the heights of Neim, and ſeveral ſkirmiſhes 
happened between the two armies, in one of which 
prince Henry, brother to the hereditary prince, 
was mortally wounded. 

During theſe tranſactions general Luckner, at 
Caſſel, routed a large body of the enemy, and 
took many priſoners. Nor were the French in- 
active. Broglio, having paſſed the Weſer with 
his whole army, prince Ferdinand made a forced 
march, paſſed the Dymel, and advanced to Caſſcl. 
The French general, perceiving he could not now 
advance to the ciry of Hanover without bringing 
on a general engagement with the allied army, 
thought proper to retreat; after which prince Fer- 
dinand proceeded to Paderborn, and eſtabliſhed his 
head quarters at Buhne. After different attacks, 
ſkirmiſhes, and operations on both fides with va. 
rious ſucceſs till about the middle of the month 
of November, the duke de Broglio quartered his 
troops in and about Caſſel, and along the Lower 
Rhine. The allies were diſtributed throughout ſe- 
veral places in the neighbourhood of Munſter. 
The Britiſh cavalrv wintered in Eaſt Frieſland, and 
the intantry in the biſhopric of Oſnaburg. 

While war was thus raging in almoſt every 
quarter of the globe, the congreſs at Augſburg 
was intended to be opened for a general peace; 
but ſuch was the ſubtle and politic prevarication of 
the French, and the unprecedented interpoſition of 
the Spaniards, thar the intention was rendered abor- 
tive, and the congreſs never took place. The Spa- 
niſh ambaſſador was called upon to diſavow the 
repreſentation he had made, but ſo far from that, he 
returned, as authorized by the court of Madrid, a 
written anſwer, in which he juſtified the ftep he 
had taken as agreeable to che ſentiments of his 
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maſter. He declared that the kings of France 


and Spain were united not only by the tie of 


blood, but by a mutual intereſt ; he applaudeq 


his moſt Chriſtian majeſty for the humanity ang 
greatneſs of mind he had demonſtrated in the pro- 
poſition that was complained of. He inſiſteg 
much on the ſincere deſire of peace, the only mo- 
tive which influenced the conduct of the two mo. 
narchs; and he preſumptuouſly added, © That if 
** hjs maſter had been governed by any other prin- 
ciples, his Catholic majeſty, giving full [cope 
* to his greatneſs, would have — for him- 
{* ſelf, and as became his dignity.” 

From the whole of this paper it plainly appeared, 
that the court of Spain, as a kind of party, wa; 
regularly apprized of every ſtep that was taken in 
the negotiation ; that her judgment was appcaled 
to upon every point, and her authority called in 
aid to force the acceptance of the terms offered by 
France; that there was a perſe& union of affec- 
tions, intereſts, and councils between thoſe two 
courts; and M. de Buſſy the French agent, ſo far 
from denying or palliating this conduct, ſeemed 
to make it a matter of boaſt and triumph. 

Without entering into a tedious detail of the 
ſeveral memorials which were delivered in, or re— 
ferring numerically to the ſeveral articles, ſuffice it 
to obſerve, that the Engliſh miniſtry, having the 
greateſt reaſon to doubt the ſincerity of the French, 
ſent directions to Mr. Stanley to return to England, 
and to deſire that M. Buſſy ſhould, on the part of 
his court, receive the ſame orders; accordingly, 
on the twentieth of September, an end was put to 
this negotiation. 

From a variety of circumſtances, Mr. Pitt was 
fully perſuaded that the intentions of Spain were 
equivocal, and that their partiality, which they 
ſtrongly avowed, not only by declarations, but by 
facts, would drive them into all the meaſures of 
France. He therefore declared, that a war, on that 
account, was inevitable; that we ought to conſider 
the evaſions of that court as a refuſal of ſatis- 
faction, and that refuſal as a declaration of war; 
that we ought from prudence as well as ſpirit, to 
ſecure to ourſelves the firſt blow ; that to carry on 
this war with vigour, it was only neceſſary to con- 
tinue our preſent efforts, no new armament would 
be neceſſary ; and that if any war could provide 
its own revenues, it muſt be a war with Spain; 
that their flota had not yet arrived, and that the 
taking of it would at once difable their hands and 
ſtrengthen ours; that this procedure, fo ſuited to 
the nation, and the inſults it had received, would 
be a leſſon to Spain, and to every other power, 
how they ſhould preſume to dictate in our affairs; 
and that we ſhould allow our enemies, whether ſe- 
cret or declared, no time to recollect themſelves. 

Very different, however, were the ſentiments of 
moſt of the other miniſters on this occaſion. They 
admitted, that we ought not to be terrified from 
the aſſertion of our juſt demands by the means of 
any power; they owned that Spain had taken 2 
very extraordinary and very unjuſtifiable ſtep, but 
that we ought to allow, and wiſh for an explana- 
tion; they declared, that to plunge into ſuch ma- 
ſures in the manner propoſed, and upon no better 
grounds, could not fail to alarm all Europe, and 
that we could derive no advantage from this pre- 
cipitate conduct, which would not be more than 
counterbalanced by the jealouſy and terror it would 
neceſſarily create in every nation near us. As '0 
the ſeizure of the flota, it was not to be depended 


upon, as, at the very time of that deliberation, : 
mig 
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might be expected to be ſafe in its harbour, and, 

rhaps, if we could ſucceed in ſeizing it, we 
might perform a ſervice not very advantageous to 
our own commerce, and by no means agreeable 
to neutral nations. | 
By this oppoſition, Mr. Pitt declared, that“ this 
« was the time for humbling the whole houſe of 
« Bourbon ; that if this opportunity was let ſlip, it 
« might never be recovered, and if he could not 
cc prevail in this inſtance, he was reſolved that this 
« ſhould be the laſt time he would fit in that 
« council, He thanked the miniſtry of the late 
« king for their ſupport ; ſaid he was himſelf called 
« to the miniſtry by the voice of the people, to 
« whom he conſidered himſelf accountable for his 
« conduct, and that he would not remain in a ſitu- 
« ation, which made him reſponſible for meaſures 
« he was no longer allowed to guide.” 

On the diviſion Mr. Pitt and lord Temple were 
the only voices in favour of the immediate decla- 
ration of war; upon which, after ſtating their rea- 
ſons in writing, they reſigned their employments; 
his majeſty, the day following, in conſideration of 
his eminent ſervices, ſettled a penſion of three 
thouſand pounds per annum on Mr. Pitt for three 
lives, and at the ſame time his lady was made coun- 
teſs of Chatham in her own right. 

This able and upright miniſter with very little 
parliamentary, and leſs court influence, maintained 
a ſway both in the council and the ſenate, and, un- 
der his guidance, Great Britain carried on the moſt 
extenſive war with the molt ſignal ſucceſs. 

The new parliament aſſembled at Weſtminſter on 
the third of November, when his majeſty, being 
ſeated on the throne, commanded the attendance 
of the commons, to whom he ſignified his plea- 
ſure, by the lord-high-chancellor, that they ſhouid 
return to their houſe and chuſe a ſpeaker. Accord- 
ingly, their unanimous choice fell upon Sir John 
Cult, baronet, a gentleman of capacity and great 
probity. | 

The king, having approved of the ſpeaker, on 


his next going to the houſe of peers, addreſſed the 


parliament in a ſpeech, wherein he told them that 
the military operations had not only been carried 
on with vigour, but crowned with ſucceſs, in the 
reduction of Belleifle, Dominique, and Pondi- 
cherry ; as well as the defeat of the enemy's pro- 
jets, by the able conduct of prince Ferdinand of 
Brunſwick, and the valour of his troops, and by 
the abilities and bravery of the king of Pruſſia ; 
that he was perſuaded they would concur in opinion 
with him, that the vigorous proſecution of the war 
was the moſt probable means of procuring a laſting 
peace; and that no conſideration ſhould induce 
him to depart from the true intereſt of theſe his 
kingdoms, and the honour and dignity of his 
crown. He informed the houſe of commons, that 
he had ordered the proper eſtimates for the enſuing 
year to be laid before them; and deſired ſuch ſup- 
plies as might enable him to proſecute the war with 
vigour, aſſuring them of the faithful application 
of whatever might be granted. He told them, 
that he doubted not but their affectionate regard for 
him and the queen would induce them to make 
an honourable proviſion for her in caſe ſhe ſhould 
ſurvive him; and concluded with a general decla- 
ration, that from a confidence of the zeal and good 
alfcctions of his parliament, he was well aſſured 
they would purſue the moſt proper meaſures with- 
out any particular exhortations oa his part. 

Both houſes preſented to his majeſty addreſſes 
filled with the warmeſt expreſſions of duty and 
loyalty, rogether with congratulations on the ſuc- 
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The commons had hardly ſettled the ſupplies, when 
advice was received from the earl off Briſtol, his 
majeſty's ambaſſador at Madrid, importing, that 
having demanded a categorical declaration with re- 
ſpect to the 2 his Catholic majeſty intended to 
act in the diſputes between the courts of London 
and Verſailles, he had received at firſt a very eva- 
ſive and unſatisfactory anſwer. The ambaſſador 
added, that on repeating his remonſtrance, he was 
anſwered, that the Spaniſh monarch had already 
taken his meaſures in concert with the court of Ver- 
ſailles; that war was that moment declared againſt 
Great Britain, and that therefore the earl might re- 
turn home when he thought proper. Soon after the 
count de Fuentes, ambaſſador — Spain at the 
court of London, delivered to the earl of Egre- 
mont, who had ſucceeded Mr. Pitt, as ſecretary of 
ſtate for the ſouthern department, a paper calcu- 
lated for ſewing jealouſies, and fomenting diviſions 
among the ſubjects of Great-Britain, containing bit- 
ter invectives againſt the perſon of Mr. Pitt. 

A. D. 1762. On the fourth of January, war 
was declared in form againſt Spain. Letrers of 
marque- were iſſued, and preparations made with 
the greateſt diligence and diſpatch for humbling 
that proud and ainbitious monarch. On the 19th 
his majeſty went to the houſe of peers and addreſſed 
the parliament in a ſpeech, in which he expreſſed 
his reliance on the divine bleſſing, on the juſtice 
of his cauſe, on the zealous and powerful aſſiſt- 
ance of his faithful ſubjects, and the concurrence 
of his allies; who muſt find themſelves involved 
in the pernicious, and extenſive projects of his ene- 
mies. The two houſes then preſented addreſſes to 
his majeſty, aſſuring him, in the moſt affectionate 
and loyal manner, that they would vigorouſly ſup- 
port the juſtice of his cauſe. 

Some time before Mr. Pitt reſigned the ſeals of 
his office, he had determined to employ a very 
conſiderable part of the Britiſh forces againſt the 
French colonies in the Weſt-Indies. A ſtrong ſqua- 
dron was accordingly fitted out and failed from 
Spithead in the month of October in the precedin 
year, having under their convoy a number of — 
ports, with four battalions from Belleiſle, to join 
at Barbadocs a ſtrong body from North America, 
rogether with ſome regiments and volunteers from 
Guadaloupe, and the Leeward iſlands, and pro- 
ceed in concert with the fleet already on that ſta- 
tion, and make a conqueſt of Martinique, which, 
ſince the attempt of general Hodgſon, had been 
ſtrengthened by a large body of men, and the build- 
ing of new fortifications. f 

The reduction of this iſland was an object of the 
higheſt importance to Great-Britain, not only on 
account of its own intrinſic worth, and the de- 
triment the loſs of it muſt occaſion to the enemy, 
but likewiſe for the ſecurity of the Engliſh trading 
ſhips, which the privateers of Martinique had 
greatly annoyed. | 

The armament from North America and Eng- 
land, under the command of major general Moncx- 
ton and rear admiral Rodney, amounting to eigh- 
tecn battalions and as many ſhips of the line, be- 
ſides frigates, bombs, and fire ſhips, having ren- 
dezvouſed ar Barbadoes in the month of Decem- 
ber, proceeded from thence on the fiſth of Janu- 
ary; and on the eighth the fleet and tranſports an- 
chored in St. Ann's bay, in the eaſtern part of Mar- 
tinique, after the ſhips of war had ſilenced ſome 
batteries, which the enemy had erected on that 


rt of the coaſt. ; 
Fs the courſe of this ſervice, the Raiſonable, a 
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ſhip of the line, was, by the ignorance of the 
pilot, run upon a reef of rocks, from whence ſhe 
could not be got off; the men, however, were hap- 
pily ſaved, together with her ſtores and artillery. 
The general being of opinion that this was an im- 
proper place for landing, two brigades, command- 


ed by the brigadiers Haviland and Grant, were de- | 


tached under convoy to the bay of Petitenſe, where 
a battery was cannonaded and taken by the ſea- 
men and marines. Theſe brigades were ſoon fol- 
lowed by the whole army, and the reſt of the 
ſquadron, and other batteries being ſilenced, ge- 
neral Monckton and the forces landed without op- 
poſition on the ſixteenth in the neighbourhood of 
Cas des Navires. The brigadiers Haviland and 
Grant had made a deſcent in the other place, and 
marched to the ground oppoſite Pidgeon Ifland, 
but general Monckton altered his firſt deſign on 
finding the roads impaſſable for the artillery. 

The troops being landed at Cas des Navires, and 
reinforced with two battalions of marines, the ge- 
neral reſolved to beſiege the town of Fort Royal, 
but, in order to make his approaches, he found it 
neceſſary to attack the heights of Garnier, and 
Tortueſon, which the enemy had fortified, and 
ſeemed reſolved to defend to the laſt extremity. 
For this purpoſe he raiſed a battery to protect the 
paſſage of a ravine which ſeparated him from thoſe 
heights, and made a diſpoſition for the attack, 
which, on the twenty fourth of January, was car- 
ried into execution. 

About break of day brigadier Grant, at the head 
of the grenadiers, ſupported by lord Rollo's bri- 
gade, attacked the advanced poſts of the enemy, 
under a briſk fire of the batter es; while brigadier 
Ruſarne, with his brigade, reinforced by the ma- 
rines, marched up on the right to attack the re- 
doubts that were raiſed along the ſhore; and the 
light infantry under colonel Scot, ſupported by the 
brigade of Walſh, advanced on the left of a 
plantation, in order, if poſſible, to turn the enemy. 
By nine in the morning they were in poſſeſſion of 
Morne Garnier, Major Leland with his. light in- 
fantry, finding no reſiſtance on the left, advanced 
to the redoubt which was abandoned; and the bri- 
gadiers Waiſh, Grant, and Haviland moved up in 
order to ſupport him, ſo that by nine at night the 
Engliſh troops were in poſſeſſion of this very ſtrong 
poſt, that commanded the citadel, againſt which 
their own artillery was turned in the morning. The 
French regular troops had fled into the town, and 
the militia diſperſed in the country. The gover- 
nor of the citadel], perceiving the Engliſh em- 
ployed in erecting barteries on the different heights 
by which he was commanded, ordered the cha- 
made to be beat, and ſurrendered the place by ca- 
pitulation. 

The gate of the citadel was delivered up to the 
Engliſh on the fourth of February, and next morn- 
ing the garriſon, to the nuraber of eight hundred, 
marched out with the honours of war. 

Fort Royal was no ſooner reduced, than deputa- 
tions were ſent from different quarters of the iſland, 
deſiring a capitulation ; but the governor-general, 
M. de la Touche, retired with his forces to St. 
Pierre, which he propoſed to defend to the laſt 
extremity. On the ſeventy, Pidgeon iſland, 
which was firongly fortified, and deemed one of 
the beſt defences of the harbour, ſurrendered at 
the firſt ſummons. 

This conquelt was obtained at the ſmall expence 

of about four hundred men including a few of- 

ticcrs killed and wounded, in the different attacks; 
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but the loſs of the enemy was much more conſide- 
rable. Fourteen French privateers were found in 


the harbour of Fort Royal, and a much greater 


number from other ports in the iſtand were deli. 
vered up to admiral Rodney, in conſequence of the 
capitulation with the inhabitants, who, in alt other 
reſpedts, were treated in the moſt humane manner 
General Monckton was jult ſetting out for the 


reduction of St. Pierre when two deputies arrived 


with propoſals of capitulation for the whole iſland 
on the part of M. de la Touche, the governor-ge. 
neral. The terms were adjuſted, and the capitu- 
lation ſigned on the fourteenth, and on the ſix- 
teenth the Engliſh commander took poſſeſſion of 
St. Pierre, and all the poſts in that neighbour. 
hood, while the French governor general with M. 
Rouille, the lieutenant governor, the ſtaff-officers, 
and about three hundred and twenty-grenadiers, 
were embarked in tranſports to be conveyed to 
France. | ; 
The conqueſt of Martinique naturally drew on 
the ſurrender of all the Caribbees, and that chain 
of iſlands, extending from the eaſtern point of 
Hiſpaniola, almoſt to the continent of South Ame. 
rica. 

It was now determined to make a vigorous im- 
preſſion on Spain, not only by attempting the 
reduction of the Havannah, bur allo by making a 
deſcent on the iſland of Manilla in the Eaſt Indies, 
For the firſt of theſe expeditions, lord Albemarle 
was appointed commander in chief of the land 
forces, and admiral Pocock of the fleet. On the 
5th of March they failed from Portſmouth, and on 
the 27th of May were joined at Cape Nichola, 
on the north-weſt point of Hiſpaniola, by a ſqua- 
dron from Martinique under the command of Sir 
James Douglas. With this junction the armament 
amounted to nineteen ſhips of the line, eighteen 
ſmaller veſſels of war, and near one hundred and 
fifty tranſports, which conveyed about ten thou- 
ſand land forces. A ſupply of four thouſand had 
been ordered from New York, and was expected 
to join them, about the time that it was ima- 
gined their operations would begin. 

On the 5th of June they arrived off the Ha- 
vannah, the harbour of which 1s entered by a nar- 
row paſſage, upwards of half a mile in length, 
which afterwards expands into a large baſon, and is 
ſufficient in extent and depth to contain a thouſand 
ſail of the largeſt ſhips, having almoſt throughout 
ſix fathom water, and being ſheltered from every 
wind, 

The narrow entrance already mentioned is ſe- 
cured on one ſide by a very ſtrong fort, called the 
Moro, built upon a projecting point of land; 
on the other it 1s defended by a fort called the 
Puntal, which joins the town. The town itſelf, 
which is ſituated to the weſtward of the entrance 
of the harbour, and oppoſite to the Moro fort, 1s 
ſurrounded by a good rampart, flanked with bal- 
tions, and covered with a ditch. 

As preparations for a war had been, for ſome 
time paſt, making by the Spaniards, they had 
formed a conſiderable fleet in the Weſt-Indics, 
amounting to near twenty ſail, ſome of the line, 
which lay in the baſon of the Havannah ; but 
they had not at that time received an authentic 
account from their court, concerning the com- 
mencement of hoſtilities between the two na- 
tions. | 

As ſoon as admiral Pocock had given directions 
to the maſters of the tranſports with reſpect to the 
landing of the forces, and left commodore Kep- 
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pel with a ſufficient force to ſuperintend this ſer- 
vice, he ſtood with the reſt of the fleet to the 
weſtward, and ran down off the harbour; and the 
next morning manned his boats with marines, ma- 
king a feint to land about four miles to the welt- 
ward of the Havannah. In the mean time the 
earl of Albemarle, with the whole army, landed 
between the rivers Bocanao and Coxemoor, about 
fix mites to the weſtward of the Moro. 

The Spaniſh fleet now lay quiet in the harbour, 
and the only uſe they made of their ſhipping, in 
defence of the place, was to ſink three of them be- 
hind a boom which they laid acroſs the mouth of 
the harbour. The principal part of the army was 
deſtined to act upon the eaſt fide, and was divided 
into eight corps, one of which was advanced a 
conſiderable way up the country, in order to cover 
the ſiege, and to ſecure the Engliſh parties em- 
ployed in watering, and procuring proviſions. 
This corps. was commanded by general Elliot. 
The other was 1mmediately occupied in the at- 
tack of Fort Moro, to the reduction of which the 
efforts of the Engliſh were principally directed, as 
the Moro commanded the town, and the entrance 
of the harbour. This attack was conducted by 
major general Keppel; and a detachment under 
colonel Howe was encamped to the weſtward of 
the town; to make a diverſion in favour of this 
grand operation. 

The utmolt hardſhips and difficulties were ſuſ- 
tained by the Engliſh in carrying on the ſiege of 
the Moro ; and the earth was every where ſo thin, 
that it was with great difficulty they could cover 
themſelves in their approaches. Epidemical dif- 
tempers began to make terrible havock both in 


the army and navy, and their malignancy was ren- 


dered ſtill more fatal by the want of neceſſaries 
and refreſhments peculiar to that climate. This 
misfortune was likewiſe increaſed by the great num- 
bers of ſick, whereby the neceſſary duty became 
more fatiguing to thoſe who were well. Never- 
theleſs, in ſpite of all difficulties, batteries were 
raiſed againſt the Moro, and all along the hill 
upon which the fort ſtood, in order to drive the 
enemy's ſhips into the harbour, and thus prevent 
them from moleſting the approaches of the Eng- 
liſh, 

The fire on both ſides, which was kept up with 
the utmoſt vivacity, was for a long time nearly 
equal, The Spaniards 1n the fort communicated 
with the town, from which they were recruited 
and ſupplied : they did not rely ſolely on their 
works, but made a fally on the twenty-ninth of 
June, with ſufficient reſolution, and a conſiderable 
force, but with little ſucceſs. They were obliged 
to retire, with the loſs of between two and three 
hundred men left dead on the ſport. 

The day the batteries on ſhore were opened, three 


of the largelt ſhips, the Dragon, the Cambridge, 


and the Marlborough, commanded by the captains 
Burnet, Gooſtrey and Hervey, laid their broad 
ſides againſt the fort, and began a terrible fire, 
which was returned with great conſtancy. This 
firing was continued without intermiſſion for the 
Ipace of ſeven hours. 

But the Moro was ſituated too high to be much 
affected by the ſhot from the men of war; while 
on the other hand the balls from the caſtle did them 
conſiderable damage in their rigging, and killed 
4 great number of men; captain Gooſtrey was 
among the lain. 

The enemy continued to make ſo vigorous a 
«fence, that the ſiege was protracted much longer 
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than was generally expected; and, to ad to the 


difficulty and perplexity of the beſiegers, their 


principal battery took fire, and the flames raged 
with ſuch fury, that the whole work was nearly 
conſumed. 

In the midſt of this ſevere conteſt; attended with 
hardſhips almoſt beyond the endurance of human 
nature, the hopes of the beſiegers were revived 
by the appearance of the Jamaica fleet under 
convoy of Sir James Douglas, who had himſelf 
parted from the admiral immediately after their 
junction of his ſquadron with the grand fleet. 
Soon after, they received a conſiderable part of the 
New York reinforcement, which, added to the 
proviſion on board the fleet, infuſed dauble life 
into their operations. The Engliſh now made 
themſelves maſters of the covered way before the 
point of the right baſtion, and began a new lap at 
this lodgment. The foot of the wall was acceſ- 
ſible only in one place, and even this was nothing 
more than a thin ridge of rock to cover the extre- 
mity of the ditch, which would otherwiſe have 
been open to the fea. On this narrow ridge the 
miners, whoily uncovered, but with very. little 
loſs, paſſed the ditch on the twenticth of July, 

While the miners were thus employed, a ſer— 
jeant and twelve men ſcaled the walls by ſurprize, 
but the garriſon being alarmed before they could 
be ſuſtained, they were obliged to retreat with 
precipitation. In return for this attempt the garri- 
ſon, at four in the morning of the ſucceeding day, 
made a ſally from the town. Fifteen hundred men 
fell upon the beſiegers in three different places, 
while a warm fire was kept up in their favour from 
the fort of Puntal, the welt baſtion, the lines and 
flanks of the entrance, and their ſhipping in the 
harbour. The conflict was very ſmart, but at laſt 
the aſſailants were repulſed, and obliged to make 
ſo haſty a retreat, that a confiderable number of 
them were drowned. Their loſs amounted to four 
hundred killed and taken priſoners, while that of 
the Engliſh did not exceed fifty men. 

The miners, now left to themſelves, compleated 
their buſineſs on the thirtieth of July ; a part of 
the wall was blown up, and fell into the ditch, 
leaving a breach, which, though very narrow and 
difficult, the general and engineer judged practi- 
cable, and determined to make the attempt. 

Accordingly the troops mounted it, entered the 
fort, and formed themſelves with ſo much alacrity, 
and with ſuch ſurprizing coolneſs and reſolution, 
that the enemy, who were drawn up to receive 
them, aſtoniſhed at their intrepidity, threw down 
their arms and flew on all hides. About four hun - 
dred were killed on the ſpot, or ran into the wa- 
ter, where they periſhed ; and four hundred more 
obtained quarters on throwing down their arms. 

Don Lewis de Velaſco, the governor, and the 
marquis de Gonzales, his ſecond in command, both 
fell in the attack, and nobly expired on the bed 
of honour. 

Thus, after an obſtinate defence of forty-four 
days, the important fort of the Moro fell into the 
hands of the Engliſh. Nothing was wanted to 
avail themſelves of this great advantage ; not only 
the Are of the fort was turned againſt the town, but 
a line of batteries was erected by major-general 
Keppel on the hill of the Cavannos, on the extre- 
mity of which the. town ſtands. Preparations for 
an attack were alſo made, and batteries erected 
to the weſtward of the goon, which on that ſide 

Picched. 


As ſoon as theſe preparations were ready to take 
eftect 
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effect, the Engliſh general ſent a meſſage to the go- 
vernor, in which he repreſented the irreſiſtable na- 
ture of the operations now completed, and which, 


to prevent the farther effuſion of human blood, he 


was willing to ſuſpend, that the Spaniards might 
have leiſure to capitulate. The haughty Spaniard, 
however, returned for anſwer, “ that he would de- 
fend the place to the laſt extremity.” 

Lord Albemarle, willing to convince the go- 
vernor of the truth of his repreſentation, on the 
very next morning, ordered a general fire from the 
batteries, ſo that in ſix hours almoſt all the enemy's 
guns were ſilenced; and, to the inexpreſſible joy 
of the fleet and army, a flag of truce appeared 
from every quarter of the town. 

A capitulation was now ſet on foot, by which 
the eſtabliſhed religion, the former laws, and pri- 
vate property, were ſecured to the inhabitants. 
The garriſon, which was reduced to about ſeven 
hundred men, marched out with the honours of 
war, and were to be conveyed to Spain. About 
five hundred of the Britiſh troops including fif- 
teen officers, were killed or died of their wounds 
during the progreſs of this ſiege, and about ſeven 
hundred, among whom were nine officers, were 
carried off by ſickneſs. Beſides the town there 
was yielded up to the Engliſh a diſtrit of onehun- 
dred and eighty miles weſtward of the Havannah. 
The Spaniards itruggled a long time to fave the 
men of war; but this, being a point of eſſential 
conſequence, could not be admitted. They alſo 
attempted to have the harbour declared neutral, 
during the war; but this, being of equal impor- 
tance with the former, was refuſed. 

In the end, the Spaniards being obliged to give 
up theſe points, the Engliſh troops were put in 
poſſeſſion of the Havannah, on the fourteenth of 
Auguſt, when they had been before it two months 
and eight days. 

All the advantages to be expected from any war 
reſulted from the conqueſt of this place; as there- 
by the enemy loſt a whole fleet, and in ſpecie and 
merchandize a computed ſum of three millions 
ſterling; acquiſitions to the conquerors equal to 
the greateſt naval victory, by their effect on the 
enemy's marine, and by the plunder, which equal- 
led the produce of a national ſubſidy, 

An incidental piece of ſucceſs equally fortunate 
crowned this expedition: this was the capture of 
a large Spaniſh regiſter ſhip, called the Hermoine. 
She ſailed from Lima on the ſixth of January bound 
for Cadiz, was taken on the twenty-firſt of May 
off Cape St. Vincent, by two Engliſh frigates, and 
carried into Gibraltar. 

Her cargo conſiſted of near two millions of mo- 
ney, regiſtered, and the unregiſtered was likewiſe 
very conſiderable, beſides two thouſand ſcrons of 
cocoa, and other articles of merchandize to a large 
amount. This moſt important conqueſt was ſoon 
followed by a deſcent on the iſland of Manilla in 
the Eaſt Indies. Manilla, its chief city, is extenſive, 

pulous and tolerably well fortified. It is the 
center of the Spaniſh trade, and the port from 
' whence two large ſhips are ſent annually to the 

ort of Acapulco, one of the ſea ports of Mexico, 
fakes with the richeſt merchandize of India. The 
trade and conſequence of Manilla are well known 
at Madraſs, and there the plan of attack was ac- 
cordingly formed. This attempt was to be made 
by part of the ſquadron of vice-admiral Corniſh, 
and the troops deſtined for the expedition were to 
be under the command of brigadier-general Dra- 
per. On the twenty-third of September they an- 
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chored in the bay of Manilla, and the troops were 
diſembarked without the loſs of a ſingle man. The 
Spaniards exerted themſelves with vigour on the 
occaſion, and fears of valour were atchieved both 
by the aſſailants and the beſieged in divers in. 
ſtances, Atlength, however, the Engliſh mount. 
ed the breach they had made; the enemy fled in 
confuſion, and our troops entered the town with 
very little difficulty. The governor and principal 
inhabitants retired to the citadel, but that beins 
ſoon demoliſhed, they ſurrendered priſoners of 
war. The Spaniſh officers were enlarged on their 
parole, and all the Indians diſmiſſed in ſafety, By 
the capitulation, the iſland and forts dependin 

upon Manilla were to be delivered up to his Bri- 
tannic majeſty ; and four millions of dollars paid 
as aranſom for the city and the effects of the inha- 
bitants, who, in return, were to be protected in 
their religion and private property. This valuable 
acquiſition coſt the Engliſh only-one hundred men, 
including officers. Various and important ſuc- 
ceſſes attended the navy, and a number of ſignal 
exploits were performed by the Britiſh arms at ſea 
during the courſe of this year, under the com- 
mand of Sir Edward Hawke, Lord Colville, com- 
modore Moore, and other brave and experienced 
officers. In a word, Great Britain at this pe- 
riod may be faid to have reached the ſummit of 

lory. 

N His majeſty went to the houfe of peers on the 
lecond of June, and cloſed the ſeſſion of par- 
liament with a ſpeech from the throne, in which 
he expreſſed his approbation of their zeal, unani- 
mity and diſpatch, in the courſe of their proceed- 
ings ; intimated, that though it was his earneſt 
wiſh to reſtore the bleſſings of peace to his peo- 
ple, it was his fixed reſolution, with their concur- 
rence and ſupport, to proſecute the war with vi- 
gour till that deſirable end could be obtained; that 
the united attack of the houſe of Bourbon on his 
ancient ally the king of Portugal, required the 


' continuance of their military preparations, ard 


augmentation of their fleets and armies; and 
finally aſſured them of his reliance on the Divine 
favour in the uſe of thoſe means, which might 
tend to promote the dignity of his crown, and the 
commercial intereſts of his people, He told the 
commons, that he could not but lament the heavy, 
though neceſſary burthens impoſed on the people; 
aſſuring them, at the ſame time, of the moſt exact 
ceconomy in the application of what might be 
hereafter granted ; returned them thanks for their 
teſtimony of regard to him and his family, in the 
ample proviſion they had made for the queen, 
and concluded with declaring, that the grand end 
of all his actions ſhould ever be to promote the 
welfare and happineſs of his people. : 

Between ſeven and eight o'clock in the morning 
of the twelfth of Auguſt, the queen was ſafely de- 
livered of a prince, and a few days after the royal 
infant was created prince of Wales and earl of 
Cheſter. 

It was by this time apparent to the court of 
France, that Great-Britain was neither intimidated 
by the threats of the formidable alliance, nor at all 
likely to be reduced by the exertion of its forces, 
and ſhe therefore came ſincerely into thoſe pa- 
cific ſentiments, which before ſhe had only coun- 
terfeited. The flow progreſs of the Bourbon 
troops in Portugal, the retrogade motion of the 
French army in Germany, the taking of Mart! 
nique and its dependencies, and the reduction of 


the important city of the Havannah, all conſpired 
to 
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to humble the pride, and defeat the hopes of the | 


Bourbon alliance. | 12 | 
The ſpirit of party now raged in a violent de- 
ee, and was not a little enflamed by an altera- 


1762. 


tion in the miniſtry, which ſuddenly took place. 
The duke of Newcaſtle reſigned his office of firſt 
lord of the treaſury, and was ſucceeded by the earl 
of Bute ; and. many other very unpopulat changes 
were made in the adminiſtration. 

While the ſtate of affairs was thus diſtracted; 
the conduct of the war became difficult, its con- 
tinuance unſafe, and its ſupplies uncertain ; eſpe- 
cially as the ancient and known connection be- 
tween the chiefs of the moneyed intereſt and the 
principal perſons in the oppoſition, . muſt have 
greatly perplexed the then government. 

Notwithſtanding the ſituation of Portugal, a- 
gainſt which the houſe of Bourbon determined to 
unite their efforts in a formidable invaſion, the 
king behaved in ſuch a manner as muſt tranſmit 
his name with honour to poſterity. In ſpite of the 
memorial; and menaces of the French and Spa- 
niſh ambaſſadors at the court of Liſbon, he rejected 
all their propoſals of joining them in a war againſt 
Great Britain, and determined to preſerve an in- 
violable neutrality reſpecting that power to the laſt 
extremity; However, the wheels of government 
were now ſo clogged, and the political ſyſtem ſo 
embarraſſed, that the court of Great Britain began 
ſeriouſly to apply itſelf ro methods of pacification, 
which were readily embraced by their humbled, 
impoveriſhed foes. As ſoon as terms were pro- 
poſed, each, in order to give a pledge to their 
mutual fincerity, agreed, that this treaty ſhould 


not be negotiated, as the former had been, | 


by ſubordinate perſons, but that the two courts of 
London and Verſailles ſhould depute a perſon of 
the firſt conſequence and diſtinction in either king- 
dom. Accordingly, the duke of Bedford was 
ſent to negotiate on the part of England, and the 
duke de Nivernois on that of France. The preli- 
minaries were ſigned at Fontainbleau on the 
third of November, and the definitive treaty about 
three months after. 2 

The parliament met of the 25th of November; 
and his majeſty, going to the houſe of peers, opens 
ed the ſeſſion, by telling them, that nothing was 
more deſirable to him than a laſting peace, pro- 
cured on ſuch honourable terms as would ſecure the 
happineſs of his people; For that purpoſe, he had 
once more condeſcended to renew the negotiation 
that had been broken off before; and he ſpoke of 
the conduct of his army and navy in the higheſt 
terms of applauſe. He took notice, that he had 
been obliged to ſend an armed force to ſupport his 
good ally tile king of Portugal, who was threatened 
by the whole Spaniſh army, in conſequence of the 
intrigues of the French, who, notwithſtanding 
their numerous loſſes, ſeemed till averſe to peace. 
He concluded by telling them, that nothing 
gave him ſo much unhappineſs as the conſide- 
ration that his ſubjects were burthened with taxes; 
but then there was a neceſſity for it, otherwiſe it 
vould have been impoſſible to have defeated the 
enemy's ſchemes, and rendered their undertakings 

rtive. 

His majeſty acquainted the houſe of commons, 
that he had ordered the proper eſtimates to be 
laid before them, and ſhould proceed to make 
whatever reductions might be found conſiſtent with 
widom and ſound policy, aſſuring them of his 
concern that the burthens of his people could 
not * immediately ſo much alleviated as he could 
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deſire, and concluded with obſerving, that, in- 
duced chiefly by principles of policy, and views 
of humanity, he had entered early into negotia- 
tion, in order to make a progreſs in it before the 
fate of many operations was known, and ſo to 
haſten the concluſion of it as to prevent the ne- 
ceſſity of making preparations for another cam- 
paign; and concluded with reminding them, that 
the ſame unanimity would be neceſſary to make a 
N uſe of the advantages of peace, as had 

cen requiſite for the maintenance of an expenſive 


War. 


The preliminaries of the peace underwent a ri- 
N ſcrutiny; and incurred very heavy cenſure 
rom ſeveral able ſpeakers and acknowledged ſtateſ- 
men in both houſes as inglorious, inadequate, and 
inſecure, and, in a word, injurious to the commerce, 
and derogatory to the dignity, of the nation. They 
were, however, approved by a great majority, and 
addrefles were preſented from the lords and com- 
mons; in which they declared; © That they owed 
© the utmoſt gratitude to his majeſty for the re- 
* eſtabliſhment of the public tranquillity upon 
* terms of honour to the crown, and of advan- 
te tage to the people.” N 

Soon after the reſpective ſignatures, conferences 
were opened at Hubertſbourg, and a treaty con- 
cluded between his Pruſſian majeſty and the em- 
preſs queen. The wiſe and valiant king of Pruſ- 
ſia, having withſtood for fix years the united, ef- 
forts of almoſt all the great powers in Europe, 
enjoyed at length the rewards of his magnanimity, 
retaining his dominions in their full extent, and 
reaping the ſatisfaction of delivering his country 
from the encroachments of ambirious foes. He 
then turned his attention to domeſtic policy, and, 
by well concerted regulations, gave the molt de- 
monlitrative proofs, that his genius for war was no 
way ſuperior to his capacity for cultivating the arts 
of peace. | 

A.D. 1763. The definitive treaty of peace was 
ſigned at Paris on the 1oth of February, and being 
tranſmitted to England, was laid before the pat- 
liament according to uſual cuſtom. By this treaty 
Canada, Nova-Scotia, and the iſland of Cape Bre- 
ton, were ceded to Great Britain; the river Miſſi- 
ſippi was to be the boundary between the Britiſh 
and French colonies in North America; and in the 
Weſt-Indies, the king of Great Britain gave up to 
the French the conquered iſlands of Martinico and 
Guadaloupe, with all the ſmaller ones depending 
on them; The iſland of Belliſle was given in ex- 
change for Minorca; and the Grenades, with all the 
other iſlands depending on them, were ceded to 
Britain. All our conqueſts on the river of Senegal 
were confirmed to us; and in the Eaſt-Indies part 
of the French ſettlements were reſtored; and part re- 
tained. The French were obliged to give up ſuch 
places as they had taken poſſeſſion of in Germany; 
and in conſequence of the king of Spain's giving 
up all pretenſions to Florida, and ceding it to the 
Engliſh, the Havannah, with the whole iſland of 
Cuba, were to be reſtored. The king of Pruſſia 
was to remain in the ſame condition he was in be- 
fore the commencement of the war ; and the ſame 
was to take place with reſpect to the emprels 
queen. „ 
Such were the principal articles in this treaty, 
which, like the preliminaries, occaſioned violent 
debates in both houſes, where, after a variety of ar- 
guments on each ſide, the queſtion being put, it 
was carried in the affirmative by a very conſider- 


ble majority, 
able * 11 | Fo 
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To the honour of the metropolis of this king- | 
dom it may not be improper to obſerve, that Mr. 


Beckford maintained the office of mayor this year 
with peculiar dignity” and ſplendor, and was 
favoured with the company of ſome” of the firſt 
perſonages in the kingdom, at a magnificent enter- 
tainment preſented by him at the manfion houſe. 
The marquis of Granby arrived in'the begin- 
ning of the year from Germany, to the general joy 


of the nation, and the people omitted no op- 
portunity of teſtifying their approbation of his | 


valour and generoſity. 8 N 
In conſequence of his majeſty's warrant iſſued 


for that purpoſe, peace was, on the twenty-ſecond 
of March, proclaimed in London with the uſual 
ceremony, and in the uſual places. On the 18th 
of April two ambaſſadors extraordinary from the 
republic of Venice to the court of London made 
their public entry in a very pompous and ſplendid 
manner. On the 19th his majeſty went to the 
houſe of peers, delivered a ſpeech, gave the royal 
aſſent to ſeveral bills, and then prorogued the 
parliament. #2 

The following event, at this time, wholly en- 
groſſed the attention of the public. A rule for an 
information was granted by the court of King's 
Bench againſt the publiſhers and ſuppoſed prin- 
ters of a paper called the North Briton, of the 
nineteenth of March, and on the 3oth of April, 
the publiſher, ſuppoſed printers, and Mr. Wilkes, 
the ſuppoſed author of that paper, were taken into 
cuſtody by the meſſengers of ſtate. 

When the meſſengers entered the houſe of Mr. 
Wilkes, in order to ſeize his perſon, he excepted 
to the generality of the warrant, as his name was 


not mentioned in it; and threatened the firſt who 


fhould offer violence to his perſon in his own houſe 
at that unſeaſonable hour of the night, upon any 
pretended verbal order, which they might, or 
might not have received for that purpoſe ; upon 
which the meſſengers thought proper to defer the 
execution of their warrant till next morning, when 
they took him into cuſtody without oppoſition, and 
carried him before the ſecretaries of ſtate for ex: 
amination. On the intimation of this event, a 
moticn was made in the court of Common Pleas, 
then fitting in Weſtminſter-hall, for a Habeas 
Corpus, which, as the prothonotary's office was 
not open, could not be granted til] four in the after- 
noon. During the interval, ſeveral gentlemen ap- 
plied for admittance to him ; which was pe- 
remptorily refuſed, on pretence of an order from 
the ſecretaries of ſtate, which order, however, was 
never produced. Though it was well known that 
the court of Common Pleas had granted an Habeas 
Corpus, and Philip Carteret We#b, Eſq. was aſ- 
fured of the fact, Mr. Wilkes was committed to 
the Tower of London, where many of his friends, 
even after repeated ſolicitations, were alſo denied 
admitrance to him. 

Being brought to the bar of the court of Common 
Pleas, on the 3d of May, he made a ſpeech, ſetting 


forth his grievances, the oppreſſive manner in which | 


he had been treated, and aſſuring them, that he only 
wanted an opportunity to ſhew that he had ever 
been ſuperior ro the arts of corruption, and proof 
againſt every venal temptation. The caſe was then 
tearnedly argued on both ſides, and the court, af- 
ter making a polite excuſe to Mr. Wilkes for the 
delay, took time to conſider the affair and to give 
their opinion ; and therefore remanded him pri- 
ſoner to the Tower till the fixth, on which day he 


attended, and, in an eloquent ſpeech, ſet forth the 


1 


ENGLAN P. 


| Iivered the opinion of the court reſpecting the 
principal heads inſiſted on by the council. Theſe 


* 
— 


judge and an Engliſhman, to the lateſt poſterity ; 


1 


* 


| ſet up under his own direction, at his houſe in 
| Great George-ſtreet, Weſtminſter, where he ad- 
| vertiſed the proceedings of the adminiſtration, with 


jack-boot committed to the flames, amidit the 2c- 


WH -- — 
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aggravated nature of the injuries he had ſuſthined 
the violation of liberty that might reſult theretroy,, 
as well as aſſerted the privileges to which, by 
Magna Charta, he was entitled as an Englihmar! 

Lord chief juſtice Pratt then ſtood up, and de. 


were the legality of Mr. Wilkes's commitme 


the neceſfity for a ſpecification of thoſe paſſages : 


Sin 


No. 4; of the North Briton, which had bee 
deemed a libel ; and his privilege as a member of 
parliament. | 


Theſe points were diſcuſſed by his lordſhip in a 


manner, which will redound to his hononr, à8 ; 


, 


and his opinion having deſervedly met with the 
approbation of the whole court, Mr. Wilkes was 
diſcharged. He had not, however, quitted the 
court when a perſon of eminence in the law ſtood 
up, and told the lord chief juſtice, that he had 
Juſt received a note from the attorney and ſolici- 
tor-general, to intreat his lordſhip to detain Mr. 
Wilkes till their arrival, which would be inſtant, as 
they had ſomething to offer againſt his plea of pri. 
vilege: the motion was, however, rejected, and Mr, 
Wilkes took his leave of the court in a very polite 
manner, after having addrefled them with great ſpi- 
rit on their generous and patriotic deciſion. The 
audience teſtified their joy on this occaſion by fre- 
quent and repeated acclamations. | 

Mr. Wilkes now cauſed a printing preſs to be 


all the original 1 and the North Briton was 
again publiſhed. 

In the mean time an information was filed a- 
gainſt him in the court of king's bench, at his ma- 
jeſty's ſuit, as author of the aforeſaid North Bri- 
ton, No. 45; and on the meeting of the parlia- 
ment, a meſſage was ſent to the lower houſe, with 
the informations his majeſty had received, that 
John Wilkes, Eſq. a member of that houſe, was 
the author of a molt ſeditious and dangerous libel : 
the meaſures that had been taken thereupon, and 
the examinations and proofs of the ſaid libel were 
likewiſe laid before the houſe, and the North Bri- 
ton No. 45 was adjudged © a falfe, ſcandalous, 
© and ſeditious libel, containing expreſſions of 
© the moſt unexampled inſolence and contumely 
«© towards his majeſty, the groſſeſt afperſions upon 
te both houſes of parliament, the moſt audacious 
* defiance of the authority of the whole legiſla- 
© ture, and moſt manifeſtly tending to withdraw 
ce the people from their obedience to the laws of 
ce the realm, and to excite them to traiterous in- 
cc ſurrections againſt his majeſty's government.“ 
The paper called the North Briton, No. 45, was 
then ordered to be burnt by the hands of the con- 
mon hangman. : 

On the day appointed for the execution of this 
ſentence, a great concourſe of people aſſembled 
at the Royal Exchange. The North Briton was 
partly conſumed by means of a link, but ſome 
ſcraps were carried off in triumph by the popu- 
lace, who, in the evening, diſplayed them at Tem- 
ple Bar, where a bonfire was made, and a large 


clamations of a crowd of ſpectators. 

Soon aſter this, a complaint was exhibiced againſt 
Mr. Wilkes in the upper houſe, for affixing the name 
of a member of that houſe to a book, intitlec, 


« An Eflay on Woman,” which book was pro, 
duced 
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duced to the eternal diſgrace of all concerned in 


Tek it; but Mr. Wilkes could not prefer his, anſwer; 
„ by being at that time indiſpoſed, in conſequence of 
bara a wound he had received in a duel with Mr. Mar- 
id 9 85 tin, late ſecretary of the treaſury. 
ig the Mr. Wilkes, not content with the complaint - 
Theſe which he had made to the houſe of commons of 
ment? a breach of their privilege on his perſon, com- 
ages in menced an action in the court of Common Pleas 
J been againſt Robert Wood, Eſq; the under ſecretary, for 
ber of ſcizing his papers, and on the fixth of Decem- 
ber this cauſe was tried before lord chief juſtice 
b in Pratt, and a ſpecial jury, when Mr. Wilkes obs 
„ 28 4 tained damages and full coſts of ſuit. | 
"Ep On the evening of the day on which this verdict 
th the gas obtained, a perſon knocked at Mr. Wilkes 5 
& was door, deſiring to ſpeak with him on particular bu- 
ed the fineſs; but it appearing by his dialect that he 
- ſtood was a Scotchman, and being beſides an entire 
ie had ſtranger, he was refuſed admittance, on which 
ſolici- he went to a cofice-houle near Parliament-ſtreet, 
in Mr. where a perion made affidavit, that he overheard 
tant, as him declare, that himſelf and ten more men 
of pri- were determined to cut off Mr. Wilkes let the 
ad Mr, event be what it would, and next morning gave 
7 police information of it by a letter to Mr. Wilkes, de- 
eat ſpi- firing him to be on his guard. According to the 
be information, the perſon ſworn againſt, as was ſup- 
by fre⸗ poſed, bringing a letter o Mr. Wilkes's houſe, 
ligned Alexander Dun; the purport of which was 
to be to beg an interview with him on an affair of the 
uſe in moſt intereſting nature, he was deſired to call a- 
he ad- gain at one o'clock, which he did accordingly ; 
n, with and] ſeven o'clock being then appointed, as he was 
ton was going out at the parlour door into Mr. Wilkes's 
bed- chamber, two gentlemen, who had placed 
led 2. themſelves behind it, ſeized him by the arms, and 
bu ma- threw him on his back. On ſearching him a new 
ch Bri. penknife was found in his pocket, which he pre- 
 parlia- tended he had purchaſed about nine months betore 
ſe, with but, after many cquivocations, owned he bought it 
d, that at Chatham about a fortnight ſince. Upon this 
iſe, was he was gaken into cuſtody by a tip-ſtaff then pre- 
s libel ; ſent for that urpoſe, and carried next morning 
n, and before one o the judges. A complaint was like- 
ie} were wiſe exhibited againſt him in the houſe of com- 
reh Bri- mons, who thereupon ordered the officer in whole 
idalous, cuſtody he was, to bring him to the bar; but when 
Ens of he was there, the houſe diſcharged him from any 
ntumely farther appearance, as it was evident from his be- 
ns upon baviour, that he was diſordered in his mind. 
dacious When Mr. Wilkes had been wounded, in the 
legiſla- duel he fought with Mr, Martin he gave proper 
ithdraw notice of it to the houſe of commons, who there - 
laws of upon gave him time for his appearance, and after- 
rous in- wards enlarged it on the report of his phyſician and 
EY, ſurgeon ; but beginning at laſt to ſuſpect ſame col- 
4.5, Was luſion betwixt him and them, on the ſixteenth of 
he com- December they ordered Dr. Heberden and Mr. 
Hawkins to attend him, in order to obſerve the 
| of this progreſs of his cure, and to report the ſame to 
Temblcd the houſe. Dr. Heberden acquainted the phy- 
ton was ician with this order, and deſired him to commu- 
ut ſome nicate it to Mr. Wilkes, that the time of attend- 
c popu- ance might be ſettled. Mr. Wilkes, in conſe- 
at Tem- quence of the intelligence received by him from 
a large 415 phyſician, diſpatched cards to the two gentle- 
the ac- men appointed to attend him, expreſſing his ſenſe 
ot the kind care of the houſe tor his ſpeedy re- 
4 againſt covery, intimating his perfect reliance on the gen- 
the name demen to whom he had committed his caſe (Dr. 
intitled, Brockleſby and Mr. Graves) and aſſuring them, 
was pro” 


duced 
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that though he did not wiſh to ſee them at preſentꝭ 
he was impatient for an opportunity of ſhewing 
the jult regard he would ever pay to diſtinguiſhed 
merit. 3 

On the 24th of December Mr, Wilkes was ſo 
well recovered as to ſet out for France, on a vi- 
fit to his daughter, who then lay dangerouſly ill at 
Paris, at which place he arrived on the twenty-ſixth. 

On the 18th of April the parliament was pro- 

rogued, after a ſpcech from the throne in which his 
majeſty expreſſed his thanks for the zeal and diſ- 
patch they had manifeſted in their proceedings ; 
informed them, that he had ordered the prelimi- 
nary articles to be laid before them, in conſequence 
of which he had received the higheſt ſatisfaction, 
on their grateful expreſſions of their entire appro- 
bation; and acquainted them with his firm reſo- 
lution to form his government on a plan of ſtrict 
ceconomy. He aſſured the cominons, that they 
might depend on the utmoſt frugality being ob- 
ſerved in the diſpoſition of the ſupplies they had 
granted; and when the account of the money ari- 
ſing from the ſale of ſuch prizes as were veſted in 
the crown ſhould be clojed, it was his intention to 
direct, that the produce ſhould be applied to the 
public ſervice. He concluded with declaring, thar 
his future attention ſhould be directed to the ex- 
tenſion of the commerce of his ſubjects, the im- 
provement of the advantages they had obtained, 
and the increaſe of the public revenue. 
Sir Charles Aſgill, who repreſented the lord- 
mayor, {1x other aldermen, the recorder, ſheriffs, 
chamberlain and town-clerk, on the twelfth day 
of May, waited on his majeſty with the city's ad- 
dreſs on the peace. They were hiſſed, going and 
coming, by great numbers of people: and as 
they paſſed by St. Bride's church, in their way to 
St. James's, the great bell began +9 toll, and 
a dumb. peal ſtruck up, which continued fome 
time : they were treated in the ſame manner on 
their return by Bow bells. This addreis was fol- 
| lowed by that of the proteſtant diſienting mini- 
ters, in the cities of London and Weſtminſter: 
ſome of the merchants and traders of tlie city of 
London: the people called Quakers, and ſeveral 
of the principal corporations in various parts of 
the kingdom. 

Mr. Pitt, having declined accompanying Sir 
John Sebright, in preſenting an addreſs from 
Bath,” cauſed his ſentiments on that ſubject, as 
communicated to Mr. Allen, to be inſerted in the 
journal of that city ; the ſubſtance of which was as 
follows; * That as the epithet of adequate, given 
to the peace, contained a deſcription of the con- 
ditions of it, ſo repugnant to his unalterable opi- 
nion concernin® them, as fully declared by hun 
in parliament, it was as impoſſible for him to 
obey the corporation's commands, in prefenting 
their addreſs, as it was un<xpected to receive ſuch 
a commiſſion ; that with reſpect to the peace, he 
formed his opinion with ſuch lights, as his little 
experience, and ſmall portion of underſtanding, 
could afford him; and that though this conviction 
muſt remain to himſelf the conttant rule of his 
conduct, he left it to others, with much deference, 
to follow their own ; expreſſing, at the {ame tune, 
the higheſt vencration for the virtues and irteng- 
ſhip of Mr. Allen, though, in relation to that im- 
portant ſubject, he very much diticred in opinion 
from him.“ : 

On the 16th of Augult her majeſty was delivered 
of a prince, and on the 14th of September his 


royal 
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royal highneſs was baptized at St. James's, in the 
eat councit-chamber, by his grace the arch- 
iſhop of Canterbury, by the name of Frederic. 
The ſponſors were his royal highneſs the duke of 
York, repreſented by the earl of Huntingdon, 
oom of the ſtole; his moſt ſerene highneſs the 
uke of Saxe Gotha, repreſented by earl Gower, 
lord chamberlain ; and her royal highneſs the prin- 
ceſs Amelia, in perſon. 

The king went to the houſe of peers on the fif- 
teenth day of November, and opened the ſeiſion 
of parliament with a ſpeech from the throne, in 
which he obſerved, that the re-eſtabliſhmenr of the 
public tranquillity upon terms of honour and ad- 
vantage to his kingdoms, which was the firſt great 
object of his reign, had ſince been happily com- 
pleted and carried into execution, by the definitive 
treaty ; aſſured them that it had been and ſhould be 
his endeavour to inſure the continuance of the 
peace, by a ſteady adherence to the conditions upon 
which it was concluded, and reminded them, that 
their principal care ſhould be the improvement of 
their valuable acquiſitions, and the cultivation of 
the arts of peace. He told the houſe of com- 
mons, that he would order the proper eſtimates 
for the ſervice of the year to be laid before them ; 
reminded them of the heavy debts contracted in 
the courſe of the late war, and recommended to 
them the maintenance of a conhderable fleet, to 
which paſt ſucceſſes had been ſo much owing, and 
on which the importance and welfare of Great Bri- 
rain eſſentially depended. He concluded with age- 
neral deſire, that as the intereſts and proſperity of 
his people were the ſole objects of his care, they 
would unite their efforts to diſcourage that licen- 
tious ſpirit, which was repugnant to the true prin- 


ciples of liberty, and cultivate that unanimity on | 


which it ſo much depended, 


His majelty having been pleaſed to communicate | 


to both houſes of parliament the intended mar- 
riage of her royal highneſs the princeſs Auguſta 
with the hereditary prince of Brunſwick, the houſe 
of commons allowed her highneſs, on her mar- 
riage, a dowry of eighty thouſand pounds. 

Both hauſcs preſented an addreſs to his majeſty 
un the courſe of this ſeſſion of parliament, ſet- 


ting forth their ſurprize and indignation at the pub- 


heation of the North Briton, as an indignity of- 
fered to his majeſty, and a violation of the ſacred 
regard due to his authority, and preſcribed by the 
las and conſtitution of the realm, as well as tend- 
ing to inflame the minds of his majeſty's ſubjects, 
againſt his mild and juſt adminiſtration; aſſuring 
his majeſty, at the fame time, of their ardent wiſhes, 
that ſuch wicked defigns might be defeated, and 
thoſe who were guilty puniſhed in a manner pro- 
portioned to their deſerts. | 

A. D. 1764. On the 12th of January his moſt 
ſerene highnels the hereditary prince of Brunſwick: 
Lunenburgh landed at Harwich, and arrived at 
Somerſet- houſe. On the evening of the next day 
the ceremony of his marriage with her royal high- 
neſs the princeſs Auguſta, eldeſt ſiſter to his ma- 
jeſty, was performed in the great council-cham- 
ber, by his grace the archbiſhop of Canterbury, in 
preſence of a a great number of peers, peereſſes, 
and foreign miniſters. After the ſolemnization of 
the nuptials, their ſerene and royal highneſſes re- 
paired to Leiceſter-houle, where was prepared an 
elegant entertainment, at which their majeſties, 
the princeſs-dowager of Wales, and the reſt of the 
royal fainily, were preſent, 
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libel; and iſſued out 2 writ of election for Ae. 
bury in his ſtead. | 


fame day, by the houſe of lords, and the 15:4. 


gave riſe to this altercation. 
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The military atchievements of the heredir,;. 
prince were already ſufficiently known, and his at. 
fable and generous behaviour now procured hi 
the affection of the _ of England. Duri,.. 
his ſhort ſtay he viſited the Royal Society, the Bri. 
tifh Mufzun, St. Pan's cathedral, the Tower 
Weſtminſter-abbey, and other remarkable places, 
The duke of Cumberland, Mr. Pitt, the duke 
of Neweaſtle, the marquis of Granby, and many 
others of the nobility and gentry attended his ſc. 
rene highneſs in his excurſions. 

On the twentieth of this month the commons 
after Tong debates, expeHed John Wilkes, Eq; 
for a contempt of their authority, and publiſhing 
the North Briton, being adjudged an inſauidus 


Addreſſes were prefented to Bis majeſty on the 


mayor, aldermen, and commons of the city o“ 
London, on the late happy marriage. On the 
twenty; fiſth his majeſty went to the houſe of peers, 
and gave, among others, the royal aſſent to the 
bill for naturalizing his ſerene highneſs the prince 
of Brunſwick, who was in the houfe during his 
majeſty's ſtay. In the mean time, her 1032) 
highneſs the princeſs of Brunſwick remained 
at Leiceſter-houſe, taking leave of the ladics 
of quality her intimates, with the greateſt ten- 
derneſs and fortitude, In the afternoon their 
highneſſes took leave of the company ; when the 
prince, on the people's expreſſing their ardent 
wiſhes for their highneſſes happineſs and profpe- 
rity, returned his prayers for the ſucceſs of the 
Britiſh nation, for which he ſaid he had already 
bled, and would again, with pleaſure, on any fu- 
ture occaſion, 

A great variety of melancholy accounts were re- 
ceived during the courſe of this month of the 1ols 
and damage of ſhips at ſea, and on the coaf's; 
robberies, with many daring circumſtances, not- 
withſtanding the vigilance of the magiſtracy, were 
committed in town and country, where ſharpers 
exerciſed their various ſtratagems, and murders, 
the conſequence of paſſion, reſentment, and , 
were frequently perpetrated. | 

Great part of the converſation of the public du. 
ring this year was engaged by the diſputes Which 
3 amongſt the proprietors of Eaſt Ind 
ſtock, 

A ſtop having been put to the payment of the 
rents of lord Clive's eſtates in India, in confequence 
of ſome objections made to his conduct there, his 
lordſhip, in a letter to the proprietors, gave a bort 
account of his conduct in India; anſwered che 
objections that had been made againſt it here at 
home, and laſtly, confuted the reaſons given #9! 
that part of their behaviour towards him, which 

Mr. Sullivan, in a long and tedious detail unin- 
tereſting to the public, endeavoured to exculpate 
himſelf, and to aſſert the company's right to the 
proceedings of which lord Clive had ſo ioud!y 
complained, 

In the month of February the lord mayor, al- 
dermen, and common council voted lord chief juſ- 
tice Pratt the freedom of the city of London to be 
preſented to him in due form ; they alſo agreed to 
return thanks to the repreſentatives of that city for 
their patriotic conduct in parliament. | 

The trial of John Wilkes, eſq; for the 1 
cation of the North Briton in volumes, came © 
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during the courſe of this month, before lord Mans- 

field in the court of king's-bench; of which pub- 

cation he was found guilty; as he was afterwards 

of printing and publiſhing © the Eſſay on Wo- 

man.” The friends of Mr. Wilkes then publiſhed 

aletter from him, and a certificate ſigned by one 
of the French King's phyſicians, and a ſurgeon of 
eminence, and atteſted by two notaries, and the 
earl of Hertford, ambaſſador from the court of 
London; wherein it appeared that he was ſo bad* 
with his wound, as not to have been able, during 
the month of January, to return to England. 

About this time the Eaſt India company received 
advice, © That the diſputes between the compa- 
ny's ſervants and the reigning nabob, Coſſim Aly 
Cawn, had been productive of ſuch animoſities and 
jealouſies on the part of the latter, that it was 
judged highly neceſſary to uſe every means to allay 
them: for this purpoſe Meſſrs. Amyatt and Hay, 
two gentlemen of the council, were deputed to 
wait upon the nabob, with inſtructions to endea- 
your to adjuſt the difference in an amicable man- 
ner. | 

They accordingly arrived at Mongheer, the 
place of his refidence, on the twelfth of May, and 
had many conferences with him, in which he evi- 
dently ſhewed a great averſion to an accommoda- 
tion upon the terms offered him. 

A ſupply of five hundred arms going to Patna 
was, about this time, ſtopped by the nabob's officers, 
and other acts of hoſtility were committed]; till af- 
fairs being come to an extremity, a war with Coſſim 
Aly was unavoidable. Meſſrs. Amyatt and Hay 
were recalled, and the former of theſe gentlemen, 
having received the uſual paſſports, ſet out for 
Calcutta, accompanied by Meſſrs. Amphlett, 
Wollaſton, and Hutchinſon; - lieutenants Jones, 
Gordon, and Cooper, and Dr. Crooke, Meflrs. 
Hay and Gulſton remaining with the nabob as 
hoſtages. As the boats were paſſing the city of 
Moorſhedabad, they were attacked by a number 
of troops, aſſembled for that purpoſe, on both 
ſides the river, and ſome of the gentlemen in the 
boats were killed. 

Mr. Amyatt immediately landed with a few ſea- 
poys, whom he forbad to fire. He then endea- 
voured to make the enemy underſtand that he was 
furniſhed with the nabob's paſſports, and had no 
deſign of committing any hoſtilities : but their 
borke advancing, ſome of the ſeapoys immediately 
fired, and in the confuſion that enſued, Mr. A- 
myatt, with moſt of his ſmall party, were killed. 

Mr. Ellis and his council at Patna having, with 
the approbation of captain Corſtairs, agreed to at- 
tack that city early in the morning of the twenty- 
fifth of June, it was accordingly carried into exe- 
cution : they were in entire poſſeſſion of the city 
for four hours, the Mooriſh governor and moſt of 
his people having fled as far as Futwa. Here, how- 
ever, he came to a reſolution of returning and 
making an effort to regain the city ; and having 
got in at the water-ſide gate of the fort, ſuc- 
ceeded in diſpoſſeſſing our troops, owing to the 
ſeapoys and Europeans being moltly diſperſed in 
plundering. Upon the retiring into the factory, 
on account of the diſpiritedneſs of the men, and a 
great deſertion among the ſeapoys, it was found 
practicable to make any ſtand there; a reſolu- 
tion was therefore taken to proceed to Sujah Dow- 
la's country. They accordingly croſſed the river 


on the twenty-ſixth in the evening, and met with 
no obſtruction until they paſſed Churpa ; when they 
Were r on the thirtieth by the Phouſdar, 
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with about two thouſand meri, whom they eaſily 
routed ; but -he being that evening joined from 
Bugepore with four or five hundred ſeapoys, and 
five or ſix field pieces, he attacked the party on the 
next ena the firſt of July, and entirely routed 
them, the Europeans having quitted their ranks at 
the firſt onſet. Fifty of them were killed, amongſt 
whom was captain Corſtairs. Mr. Ellis and the 
reſt were all made priſoners. 
In conſequence of theſe and other acts of hoſti- 
lity, againſt ſeveral of the company's ſettlements, 
committed by Coſſim Aly, it was determined to 
declare war againſt him, and to reſtore the former 
nabob Meer Jaffier to the ſubahſhip, upon his en- 
tering into a new treaty with the company. War 
was accordingly declared, and an advantageous 
treaty concluded, the moſt material articles where- 
of were a confirmation of his former treaty, and 
alſo of the provinces of Burdwan, Nidnapoor, and 
Chitagong, granted by the late nabob Coſſim Aly, 
engaging to give thirty lacks of rupees to defray 
the expences and loſs accruing to the company 
from the war, and alſo to reimburſe the amount 
of what had been loſt by private perſons. | 
A few days afterwards Meer Jaffier ſet out to 
Join the army under major Adams, which was 
then on its march towards Moorſhedabad. The 


| firſt action which happened was on the nineteenth 


of July, oppoſite to Cutwa, on the Coſſimbuzar 
fide of the river. The major having croſſed with 
the army the night before, in the morning came 
up withi a large body of the enemy's troops, who 
were ſtrongly poſted to oppoſe his progreſs to the 
City ; and having attacked them, they were routed, 
after a ſmall reſiſtance, and with an inconſiderable 
loſs on our ſide. A detached party, under the 
command of captain Long, at the ſame time poſ- 
ſeſſed themſelves of the fort of Cutwa, on the 
other fide of the river, together with all the enemy's 
artillery, 

Major Adams now purſued his march to Moor- 
ſhedabad, which the army entered, with a triflin 
oppoſition, the twenty-fourth at night. Here the 
army halted ſome days to refreſh, during which 
Meer Jaffier was proclaimed in due form. 

The major purſued his rout ; and on the ſecond 
of Augult, having arrived near a place called 
Sooty, at the head of the Coſſimbuzar river, a very 
obſtinate engagement enſued, with a numerous 
army of the enemy's beſt troops and artillery, who 
there occupied a very advantageous poſt. The 
ſtand that they made was reſolute and uncommon 
for troops of this country, having cloſely engaged 
our forces for no leſs than four hours: however, 
the enemy at _— ſuſtained a total defeat, through 
the major's good conduct and intrepidity, and the 
remarkable bravery of the officers and men. 

On the part of the Engliſh, the loſs was not ſo 
great as might have been expected from fo ſevere 
an action. It conſiſted only of fix officers and forty 
Europeans, and two hundred and ninety-two ſea- 
poys and black horſe, killed and wounded. On 
the part of the enemy, a great number of men 
were killed and wounded, and twenty-three pieces of 
cannor., with about one hundred and fifty boats, 
laden with military and other ſtores, were taken. 

After this battle major Adams advanced with the 
army near to Rajamant; about three or four miles 
from which, the enemy had thrown up a ſtrong en- 
trenchment from the hills to the river. This the 
major was reſolved to attack, and every thing be- 
ing ready for the affaulr by the fifth of September, 
it was carried on with ſuch vigour, that in a ſhorr 
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time the enemy were obliged to abandon the en- 
trenchment to the conquerors. By this victory the 

rovince of Bengal was entirely ſecured to the 
Engliſh, and the letters which brought theſe ac- 
counts expreſſed their hopes that by this action the 
fate of the war would be entirely decided. 

Many thouſand journeymen ſuk weavers Went 
in proceſſion from Spitalfields, in the beginning 
of the month of April, and waited on his majeſty 
at the queen's palace in St. James's Park, with a 
petition, repreſenting the miſerable condition 
themſelves and families were reduced to, by the 
clandeſtine importation of French ſilks, They 
waited before the court-yard, and two gentlemen, 
belonging to that manufactory, had the honour to 
be introduced to his majeſty's preſence, and preſent 
their petition, which his majeſty received in the 
moſt gracious manner ; and gave for anſwer, 
© That he would ſend immediate orders to put 
an intire ſtop to the importation of French ſilks; 
that an affair of ſo much conſequence to the king- 
dom ſhould be properly laid before the parliament, 
and that he would do his utmoſt to procure them 
redreſs.” | 

His majcſty went to the houſe of peers on the 
nineteenth of this month, and having given the 
royal aſſent to various bills, cloſed the ſeſſion. of 
parliament with the following ſpeech from the 
throne : | 

My lords and gentlemen, 

« cannot put an end to this ſeſſion of parlia- 
ment, without returning you iny hearty thanks for 
the ſalutary meaſures which you have taken to ex- 


tend the commerce, and ſecure the happineſs, of | tte, N 
6 were not forthwith diſcharged, proſecutions would 


my kingdoms.” 

« The aſſurances which I have received of the 
pacific diſpoſition of the powers with whom we 
were lately at war, and of their reſolution to ad- 
here inviolably to the terms of the late treaty, 
promiſe the continuance of peace abroad; and the 
firm and temperate exertion of your authority, 
Joined to the conſlitutional and public ſpirited con- 
duct which you have manifeſted on every occa- 
ſion, during the preſent ſeſſion, will, I truſt, eſta- 
blifh at home due obedience to the laws, reverence 
to the legiſlature, and domeſtic union.“ 

Gentlemen of the houle of commons, 
ce thank you for the ſupplies which you have ſo 


chearfully and unanimouſly granted. The ample, 


proviſion you have made for the ſeveral ſervices 
recommended to you, and eſpecially for maintain- 
ing my fleet in a reſpectable ſtate, will, I am con- 
fident, preſerve to this nation its proper weight 
and influence, and give ſtrength and ſecurity to all 
my dominions.” 

The wiſe regulations which have been eſta- 


bliſhed co augment the public revenues, to unite. 


the intereſts of the moſt diſtant poſſeſſions of my 
crown, and to encourage and ſecure their com- 
merce with Great Britain, call for my hearty ap- 
probation.” 

« Your regard to public credit, in diſcharging a 
part of the heavy debt contracted. and unprovided 
for during the late war, without impoſing on this 
kingdom the burthen of any new taxes, is parti- 


cularly pleaſing to me, from the tender concern 


which 1 feel for my people.” 
My lords and gentlemen, _ | 

ce ]t is the proper employment. of this ſeaſon of 
tranquillity, to conſider of the molt effectual 
means for perfecting thoſe works of peace, and 
plans of public utility, which have been ſo wiſely 
and bappily begun.” 8 
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] recommend theſe important objects to your 
conſideration during the receſs. You may depend 
upon my conſtant endeavours for the ſuccels of theſe 
good purpoſes ; as I ſhall ever eſteem it my trueſt 
glory, to employ that power with which the con- 
ſtitution hath entruſted me, in promoting your 
real intereſts and laſting happineſs.” is 
It was reſolved on the ſame day, that the thanks 

of the houſe be given to brigadier-genera] Draper 
for the eminent ſervices he had performed to 15 
king and country, in aſſiſting in the conqueſt of 
Manilla, and the reduction of the Philippine 
iſlands, and that Mr. Speaker Agnify the ſame tg 
him; the thanks of the houſe were likewiſe voted 
to be given to vice-admiral Corniſh, and to be 


| 


| delivered in the very ſame words. 


On the ,23d of April, a chapter of the moſt 
noble order of the garter was held at St. James's 
when his majeſty was pleaſed to inveſt the reigning 
duke of Mecklenburgh Strelitz, eldeſt brother tr 
her majeſty, with one of the vacancies of that or- 

der, and the other was beſtowed upon the right 
honourable the earl of Halifax, one of his ma. 


jeſty's principal ſecretaries of ſtate. 
| Next day his majeſty was pleaſed to fill up the 


vacant ſtall at Weſtminſter of the moſt honour- 
able inilitary order of the Bath, by inveſting lord 
Clive with the inſignia of that order. 
Information having been given about this time, 
that ſeveral of his majeſty's ſubjects had been for 
a conſiderable time, and were then detained in 
| France, as hoſtages for the payment of ranſom 
bills, which had not yet been ſatisfied ; notice was 
given in the Gazette, that in cafe ſuch ranſom bills 


be commenced in his majeſty's court of admiralty 


or neglecting to pay the ſums of money ſtipulated 


| for the releaſe of thoſe unfortunate perſons, who 
| had.ſuffered ſo long an impriſonment. 
| Great quantities of French ſilks and laces were, 


during the courſe of this month, ſerzed and con- 


fiſcated; and ſeveral bakers were fined for de- 
| frauding the public in the weight of their bread. 


A general court of the Eaſt India company was 
held on the firſt of May, at which there were many 

' debates, which were carried on with great coolneſs 

and (deliberation; and the court broke up with a 
reſolution, that the following queſtion ſhould be 

determined by a ballot, at a general court to be 
held on the third inſtant in the morning, namely ; 

That it be recommended, and that the court 
of directors be impowered to agree with lord Clive 
for the payment of his jaghire for the ſpace of ten 
years, provided his lordſhip ſhall ſo long live, and 
the company ſhall be in actual poſſeſſion of the land 
out af which it iſſues, and the revenues thereof 
during that period of time.” 

I he queſtion, was determined in the affirmative 
by a conſiderable majority. Thanks and rewards 
were alſo voted to major Adaras and other officers 
who; had diſtinguiſhed themſelves in the company's 
ſervice. we 

By the advices which were received in the month 
of July from North America, it appeared that 
the military operations in that quarter were ſtill 
carried on with the greateſt vigour ; and that Sir 
Wüliam Johnſton had at laſt brought the Seneca 
nation to conceſſions highly advantageous to the 
ſubjects of Great Britain; and that they had entered 

| into the following treaty of peace, friendſhip, and 
alliance with the Engliſh. 


— — . 
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all hoſtilities, and ſolemnly engage never more to 
make war upon the Engliſh, or ſuffer any of their 
ople to commit any acts of violence on the per- 
* or properties of any of his Britannic majeſty's 
ſubjects. | 
% Thu they forthwith collect all the Engliſh 
priſoners, deſerters, Frenchmen and negroes a- 
mongſt them, and deliver them up to Sir William 
Johnſton, and that they engage never to harbour or 
conceal any deſerters; but ſhould any ſuch take re- 
fuge amongſt them, they are to be brought to the 
commanding officer of the next garriſon, and de- 
livered up. 

« That they cede to his majefty and his ſuc- 
ceſſors, for ever, in full right, the lands from the 
fort of Niagara, to the Creek above fort Schloſſer, 
and down the ſame to the river or ſtraight, com- 
prehending the whole carrying place, and contain- 
ing a track of about fourteen miles in length, and 
four in breadth. 

« That they allow a free paſſage through their 
country from that of Cayugas to Niagara, or elſe- 
where, for the uſe of his majeſty's troops for ever ; 
engaging never to obſtrutt, or moleſt, any of his 
majeſty's troops, or other his ſubjects who make 
uſe of the ſame. 

« That they grant to his majeſty and his ſuc- 
ceſſors for ever, a free uſe of the harbours for 
veſſels, within their country on Lake Ontario, or 
in any of the rivers, with liberty to land ſtores, 
and erect ſheds for their ſecurity. 

That they immediately ſtop all intercourſe be- 
tween any of their people, and thoſe of the . Shaw- 
aneſe and Delawares, or other his majeſty's ene- 
mies, whom they are to treat as common ene- 
mies, and to aſſiſt his majeſty's arms in bringing 


them to proper puniſhment ; ſolemnly engaging : 


never to be privy to, or aſſiſt any of his majeſty's 
enemy's, or thoſe who may hereafter attempt to 
diſturb the public tranquillity. 

© That ſhould any Indian commit murder, or 
rob any of his majeſty's ſubjects, he ſhall be im- 
mediately delivered up to be tried and puniſhed, 
according to the equitable laws of England: and 
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ſhould any white man be guilty of the like crime 
towards the Indians, he ſhall be immediately tried, 


and puniſhed if guilty: and the Senecas are never 
for the future to procure themſelves ſatisfaction, 


C— —— 


otherwiſe than as before mentioned, but to lay all 


matter of complaint before Sir William Johnſton, 


or his majeſty's ſuperintendant of thoſe affairs for 


the time being, and ſtrictly to maintain and abide 
by the covenant claim of friendſhip. 


For the due performance of theſe articles, the 


Senecas are to deliver up three of their chiefs, as 
hoſtages, who are to be well treated and reſtored 
to them, ſo ſoon as the ſame are fully performed on 
their parts. | 

In conſequence of their perfect agreement to 
the foregoing articles, Sir William Johnſton doth, 
by virtue of the powers and authorities repoſed in 
bim, in the name of his Britannic majeſty, pro- 
miſe and engage, that the ſaid Indians ſhall have 
a full pardon for paſt tranſgreſſions: that they 
ſhould be left in the quiet and peaceable eſſion 
of all their rights Got compriſed in the foregoing 
articles, and that on their duly performing the 
lame, and ſubſcribing the definitive treaty of peace 
tO be held in conſequence hereof, they ſhall be 
ance more admitted into the covenant chain of 
nendſbip with the Engliſh, and be indulged with 
free, fair, and open trade, ſo long as they abide 
by their engagements,” | 
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The forces commanded by the colonels Brad- 
ſtreet and Bouquet met with the ſame ſucceſs as 
thoſe: under Sir William Johnſton. The Dela- 
wares and Shawaneſe had refuſed to meet Sir Wil- 
liam at the congreſs of Niagara, but now, intimi- 
dated by the march of ſuch a number of troops to- 
wards their country, they met colonel Bradſtreet at 
Preſque Iſle, and in the moſt ſubmiſſive manner 
ſued for peace, which was granted them on the 
following conditions, 

That all priſoners in their hands ſhould be 
eee to him at Sanduſky in twenty-five 

ays. 

That they ſhould renounce all claim to the 
poſts and forts we now have in their countrv, and 
that we ſhall be at liberty to erect as many as we 
think neceſſary to ſecure our trade ; and thet they 
ſhall cede to us for ever, as much land round each 
fort as a cannon ſhot can fly over, on which our 
people may raiſe proviſions, 

6 That if any Indian hereafter kill any Engliſh- 
man, .he ſhall be delivered up by his nation, and 
tried by the Engliſh laws, only to have half the 
jury of Indians. And if any one of the nations 
renew the war, the reſt ſhall join to bring them to 
reaſon. 

© That ſix of the deputies ſhall remain with co- 


lonel Bradftreet as hoſtages, and the other four, 


with an Engliſh officer and one of our Indians, 
ſhould proceed immediately to acquaint the depen- 
dent nations with theſe terms of peace, and forward 
the collecting of the priſoners, to be ready at the 
day appointed.” 

The colonel reſolutely told them, that if their 
chiefs would not confirm this peace, no other 
would be granted them; and that it they conti- 
nued the war, they ſhould find their country filled 
with warriors immediately, who would totally de- 
ſtroy every one of their people. The number of 
priſoners delivered up by thoſe ſavages exceeded 
three hundred. 

The lords commiſſioners of the treaſury having, 
towards the end of this month, repreſented to his 
majeſty in council, that the endeavours they had 
uſed for improving his majeſty's revenue of cuſ- 
toms, and preventing the many frauds committed 
in the out-ports of this kingdom, were greatly ob- 
ſtructed by the ftate of the Iſle of Man, from 
whence a pernicious and illicit trade was carried on 
to the neighbouring coaſts of Great-Britain and 
Ireland, in violation of the laws of this kingdom, 
and to the great detriment and diminution of the 
public revenue: his majeſty was pleaſed, with the 
advice of his privy council, to enjoin on his of- 
ficers the utmolt vigilance in the execution of their 
duty ; to declare that all perſons detected in ſuch 
offence, ſhould be proceeded againſt with the ut- 
moſt rigour of the law, and iſſued orders that the 
lords commiſſioners of the admiralty ſhould ſta- 
tion a ſufficient number of ſhips and cutters, in 
the harbours and on the coaſts of the Iſle of Man, 
in order to diſcover, and bring to jullice, all con- 
cerned in ſuch illegal practices. 

The lord lieutenant of Ireland, or, in his ab- 
ſence, the lords juſtices of that kingdom, were re- 
quired, to give ſuch directions for carrying his 
majeſty's commands into execution, as unto them 
might reſpectively appertain. . ; ; 

Our ambaſſador at the court of Verlailles having 
received orders to demand immediate ſatisfaction 
and reparation for acts of violence committed in 
the courſe of this year, at one of the Turk's iſlands 


by the commander of a French ſhip of war; he 
| returned 
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returned for anſwer, that the court of France had 
diſavowed the ſaid proceedings, diſclaimed all in- 
tention or deſire of acquiring or of conquering the 
Turks iſlands ; and had given orders to the compte 
d'Eſtaign, governor of St. Domingo, to cauſe the 
ſaid iſlands to be immediately abandoned on the 
part of the French, to reſtore every thing therein 
to the condition in which it was on the firſt of June 
then laſt, and to make reparation for the damages 
which any of his majeſty's ſubjects ſhould be found 
to have ſuſtained in conſequence of the ſaid pro- 
ceedings, according to an eſtimation to be forth- 
with ſettled by the {aid governor, with his majeſty's 
governor of Jamaica; and that a duplicate of the 
ſaid order ſhould be tranſmitted to his majeſty's ſe- 
cretary of ſtate. 

By letters received at the admiralty office ſigned 
by commodore Palliſer at St. John's in Newfound- 
land, it appeared that a ſloop had been diſpatched 
with a letter to the French governor at St. Pierre, 
enquiring into the truth of ſome reports that had 
prevailed of his having mounted cannon, and 
erected works on that ifland, contrary to treaty; 
and that the ſaid governor, in his anſwer to the 
commodore, diſavowed the contents of ſuch re- 

orts, and aſſuring him that the concurrent fiſhery 
in thoſe parts of the coaſts, wherein the French 
were permitted by treaty to fiſh, had been carried 
on in perfect tranquillity, 

It muſt here be recorded to the credit of Britiſh 
hofpitality, that At this time upwards of fix hun- 
dred German emigrants, men, women, and chil- 

dren, conſiſting of Wurtzburghers, and Palatines, 
all proteſtants, (who were brought hither, by a per- 
ſon, with a promiſe of being immediately ſent to 
ſettle at his own expence, in the iſlands of St. Johns 
and Le Croix, in America, and afterwards aban- 
doned by him) were generouſly relieved by the 
benevolence of this nation, in conſequence of a 
molt affecting narrative of their ſufferings, which 
the miniſter of the German Lutheran-church in 
London printed in the public papers. 

The narrative ſer forth © That ſome of them 
had laid, during heavy rains, and were then ly- 
ing, in the open fields adjacent to this metropolis, 
without covering, without money, and without 
the common neceſſaries of life; that others were 
languiſhing under the complicated evils of ſickneſs 
and extreme want; and more than two hundred 
remained on board the ſhip, which brought them 
over, on account of their paſſage not being paid 
for, where they were periſhing for want of food, 
and other neceſſaries of life. | 

On this occaſion the humanity and generoſity of 
the public were excited to a degree perhaps ſcarcely 
remembered ; for, according to the clergyman's 
account, before eleven o'clock of the very morning 
on which his letter appeared, they received from 
the Tower, by order of a great perionage, an hun- 
dred tents, with the neceſſaries thereunto belong- 
ing; by the ſame bountiful hand, the freight of 
thoſe on board the ſhips was paid, and they were 
immediately releaſed. 

'On the firſt day the contributions amounted to 
near three hundred pounds, which with future ad- 
ditions enabled the committee to cloath and provide 
them with every requiſite for perſons in their 
diſtreſſed condition. Having obtained his ma- 
jeſty's permiſſion, they contracted for veſſels to con- 
vey them to South Carolina, for their proviſion 
and maintenance during the voyage, and for a time 
after their arrival in that province. 

Various accounts having been received from the 


— 
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bay of Honduras, complaining that our loo... 
cutters had not only been diſturbed in 2 
neſs, but ſuddenly ordered to remove from theis 
uſual places of ſettlement on frivolous and way 
ſumptive pretences; a remonſtrance was made by 
the Britiſh ambaſſador at the court of Madrid 
in conſequence whereof orders were diſpatched to 
Don Felix Raming de Eſtenoz, governor of Ju- 
catan. From the tenor of theſe orders, it appear. 
ed, that his Catholic majeſty diſapproved the pro- 
ceedings of the ſaid governor, with reſpect to his 
majeſty's ſubjects in the bay of Honduras, expreſſed 
his deſire of giving his majeſty the greateſt proof 
of his friendſhip, and of preſerving peace with the 
Britiſh nation. That he had commanded the ſaid 
governor to re-eſtabliſh the Britiſh Logwood Cur. 
ters in the ſeveral places from which he had obliged 
them to retire, and to acquaint them, that the 
might return to their occupations of cutting log- 
wood, without being diſturbed under any pretence 
whatſoever. ' | | 
The city of London in particular, and the na- 
tion in general, having, about this time, preferred 
complaints in parliament concerning the exorbi- 
tant price of proviſions, his majeſty, in order to 
prevent all unlawful combinations for enhancing 
the price of proviſions, and encourage thoſe, who 
might diſcover any concerned in ſuch illegal prac- 
tices, promiſed to all perſons who ſhould diſcover, 
or cauſe to be diſcovered, ſuch offenders, ſo that 
they might be convicted, a reward of one hun- 
dred pounds, to be paid out of the treaſury imme- 
diately. When the merchants petition, touching 
the above complaint, was preſented to one of the 
ſecretaries of ſtate, a council was immediately 
called, and, after an examination of evidence, his 
majeſty ordered his royal proclamation to be iſſued 
as before mentioned. | 1 

But the pernicious effects of luxury on the one 
hand, and monopoly. on the other, fruſtrated the 
means uſed for the public relief, and the people of 
England were till obliged to purchaſe thoſe ne- 
ceſſaries at a moſt exorbitant rate, which their 
country annually yields in ſuch abundance, that 
they might always be ſupplied on moderate terms. 
In the month of October, the weather proved 
extremely boiſterous, by which many ſhips were 
wrecked, and other very conſiderable damage was 
ſuſtained both by ſea and land. 
Though the terms between the ſavage Indians 
and his majeſty's officers had been ſo ſolemnly and 
recently ratified, they again revolred, and renewed 


their outrages with aggravated inſolence. In con- 


ſequence of this perfidious behaviour, major ge- 
neral Gage, commander in chief of his :majelty's 
forces in thoſe parts, determined to penetrate into 
the heart of their country. - Accordingly, the re- 
gular and provincial troops under colonel Bouquet, 
having been joined by a large body of volunteers 
from Virginia, and others from Maryland and 
Fenſylvania, marched from Fort Pitt the begin- 
ning of October, and arrived at Tuſcarowas about 
the fifteenth. The march of the troops into their 


| country. threw: the ſavages into the greateſt con- 
| ſternation, as they hoped their woods would pro- 


rect them, and had boaſted of the ſecurity of their 
ſituation from the attacks of our army. The In- 


diaus hovered. round the troops during the march, 


but deſpairing of ſucceſs in action, had recourſe 
to negotiation. They were told that they might 
have peace; but every priſoner in their poſſeſſion 
mult firſt be delivered up. They brought in near 


twenty, and promiſed to deliver up the relt ; ny 
the 
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to deliver the whole on the firſt of November, at 
Fort Pitt, the center of the Delaware towns, and 


near to the moſt conſiderable ſettlement of the 
chawaneſe. Colonel Bouquet Kept them in ſight; 


and moved his camp to that place. He ſoon 


obliged the Delawares, and ſome broken tribes, 
to bring in all their priſoners, even to children 
bought of white women. They were then told 
that they might appoint deputies to go to Sir 
William Johnſton, to receive ſuch terms as ſhould 
be impoſed upon them, which the nations ſhould 
zgree to ratify; and they were obliged to leave a 
number of their chiefs in the hands of the Eng- 
liſh, as ſecurities for their performance of this 
reement. | 

All the nations readily agteed to the terms, ex- 
cept the Shawaneſe, who did not approve of the 
conditions, and were particularly averſe to the 
iving of hoſtages: but finding their obſtinacy 
would only tend to their deſtruction, they at laſt 
conſented, gave up forty principal chiefs as hoſ- 
tages, and appointed their deputies to go to Sir 
William Johnſton in the ſame manner as the reſt. 
The number of priſoners delivered up by theſe 
ſavages, exceeded three hundred, and it was ex- 
pected that the Engliſh parties would bring in 
near one hundred more from their different 
towns. | 
A. D. 1765. His majeſty went to the houſe 
of peers oh the tenth of Januaty, and 2 
the ſeſſion of parliament with the following ſpeech 
from the throne: 

« My lords and gentlemen, | | 

« The ſituation of affairs, both at home and 
abroad, has enabled me to allow you that receſs, 
which has been uſual in times of public tranquil- 
ity. I have now the ſatisfaction to inform you; 
that I have agreed with my good brother the king 
of Denmark, to cement the union which has long 
ſubſiſted between the two crowns; by the mar- 
rage of that prince with my ſiſter the princeſs 
Carolina Matilda, which is to be ſolemnized as 
ſoon as their reſpective ages will permit. J ob- 
ſerve, with W that the Events which have 
happened in the courſe of the laſt year give us 
reaſon to hope for the duration of that peace, 
which has been fo happily eſtabliſhed; and which 
it is my reſolution ſtrictly to maintain. The courts 
of France and Spain have given me freſh aſſur- 
ances of their good diſpoſitions. © The future 
quiet of the empire has been confirmed, by the 
unanimous choice of a ſucceſſor to the Imperial 
dignity; and the peaceable election of the king 
of Poland has prevented thoſe fatal conſequences, 
which, upon ſimilar occaſions, have ſo frequently 
been deſtructive to the repoſe of Europe. I am 
happy, therefore, to meet my parliament; at a 
time when no foreign diſturbances interrupt their 
conſultations for the internal good order and proſ- 
perity of my kingdoms.” 

* Gentlemen of the houſe of commons; 

* I ſhall aſk, for the current ſervice of the 
year, no other ſupplies than ſuch as are neceſ- 
lary for thoſe eſtabliſhments, which have already 
met with your approbation, and | will order the 
proper eſtimares for this purpoſe to be laid before 
you, I muſt, however, earneſtly recommend to 
you the continuance of that attention which you 
have hitherto ſhewn to the improvement of the 
public revenue, and the diminution of the public 
debt. For theſe deſirable and neceſſary ends, I 

0. 52. 
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weir promiſes were not regarded, they engaged 


a ſpot about one hundred and fifty miles from 


$43 


am perſuaded, that you will purſue every proper 


meaſure, which the ſtate of my dominions; and 
the circumſtances of the times, require.” 
My lords and gentlemen, | 

* The experience which I have had of your 
former conduct makes me rely on your wifdon! 
and firmneſs in promoting that obedience to the. 
laws, and reſpe& to the legiſlative authority of 
this kingdom; which is effentially neceſſary for the 
ſafety of the whole, and in eſtabliſhing ſuch regu- 
lations as may belt connect and ſtrengthen every 
part of my dominions, for their mutual benefit 
and ſupport. The affection which I bear to mr 
people excites my earneſt wiſhes, that every [-1- 
ſion of parliament may be diilinguiſhed by ſom: 

lans for the public advantage, and for their re- 
ief from thoſe difficulties, which an expenſive 
war has brought on them. My concurrence and 
encouragement ſhall never be wanting where their 
welfare is concerned; and I truſt, that for the at- 
tainment of that great object, you will procced 
with temper, unanimity and diſpatch,” 

On the ſeventh of February the houſe of com- 
mons agreed to the reſolutions formed by the com- 
mittee of ſupply for impoſing much the ſame 
ſtamp duties upon our people in America, as 


were payable here in England; and the ſaid re- 


ſolutions, being formed into a bill; received the 
royal aſſent on the 22d of March. 

During this month, his majeſty was pleaſed to 
order, that America ſhould be divided into two 
diſtricts, viz, Northern and Southern, by the 
river Potomack, and a due Welt line drawn 
from the head of the main branch of that river, 
as far as his majeity's dominions extended, an 
that a ſurveyor-general ſhyuld be appointed in 
Each, to make general ſurveys of the ſea coaſts 
and the inland country, in order to facilitate rhe 
navigation, and promote the ſpeedy ſettlement of 
the new acquiſitions. _ 

Commiſſioners were likewiſe appointed to ſettle 
the new ceded iſlands in the Welt Indies, who re- 
ceived orders, firſt to divide each ifland into pa- 
riſhes and diſtricts; then in every pariſh to trace 
out a town, its ſtreets, market-place, and' other 
public places; after which they were to parcel 
out the ground into proper allotments to build 
on, with a ſmall field annexed to each. It was 
alſo ordered, that where the land was cleared, 
the purchaſers, beſides the purchaſe money, ſhould 
pay a quit-rent of one penny per foot in front 
of each town lot, and fix-pence for every acre 
of the field that accompanied it. On the other 
hand, if the land was uncleared, it ſhould be 
granted by the governor, upon ſecurity given to 
build on, * 4 and fence it, in a reaſonable 
time, and to pay the ſame quit- rent. 

Mr. John Williams, bookſeller, was, on the 
fourteenth of this month, brought, purſuant to a 
former ſentence, from the King's Bench priton, 
to ſtand in the pillory, in New-palace-yard, Welt- 
minſter, for re-publiſhing the North Briton in 
volumes: A few minutes after twelve he mounted 
amidſt the repeated acelamations of upwards of 
ten thouſand people, who maintained an inceſ- 
ſant ſhout during the hour of ſtandings Op- 
polite to the pillory were erected four ladders, 
with cords running from each other, on which 
were hung a jack boot, an ax, and a Scotch bon- 
net. The two latter, after remaining there ſome 
time, were burnt, and the boot beheaded; Dur- 
ing his ſtand alſo, a purple purle, ornamented with 


| orange coloured ribbons, was produced by a gen- 
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branch, that the public compaſſion being excited, 
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tleman eminent for his patriotiſm, who began a. 


collection for the benefit of the culprit, after |} p | A 
| the ſeveral perſons, who, by reaſon of their dig. 


which, the purſe being carried round, every one 
contributed according to pleaſure, to the amount 
in the whole, as was ſuppoſed, of upwards of two 
hundred guineas. He had a ſprig of laurel in his | 
hand all the time; and received, on this occaſion, 
greater and louder marks of the public applauſe, 
than would, perhaps, have been given to a ſove- 
reign prince, at the head of a victorious army. 

Many people in different parts of the kingdom | 
ſuſtained great loſſes by high winds and exceſſive 
floods, during this month, and ſuch was the for- 
lorn ſituation of ſix or ſeven thouſand people 
ſtarving for want of employment in the weaving 


a ſubſcription was generouſly ſet on foot for their 
relief, and, in a very ſhort time, conſiderable ſums 
were raiſed. 

In the month of April, William, lord Byron, 
was tried by his peers in Weſtminſter-hall, for an 
unhappy affair, which took place between his 
Jordſhip and Mr. Chaworth a member of the lower 
houſe, when, after a learned diſcuſſion of the 
caſe, the peers adjourned to their own houſe, and, 
after ſome conhderation, returned, when they 
found his lordſhip guilty of manſlaughter; and | 
as, by an old ſtatute, peers are, 1n all caſes where 
benefit of clergy is allowed, to be diſmiſſed with- | 
out burning in the hand, loſs of inheritance, or 
corruption of blood, his lordſhip was immediately. | 
diſmiſſed on paying his fees. | 

His majeſty, who had been indiſpoſed for ſome 
time, went to the houſe of peers on the twelfth | 
of this month, and in a ſpeech from the throne, 
informed the parliament, © that the tender con- 
cern he felt for his faithful ſubjects made him an- 
xious to provide for every poſſible event, which 


1 
_ 


might effect their future happineſs or ſecurity. || 
| 3 a wn 
and ſuch inſtruments of nomination were to be 


l 


That his late indiſpoſition, though not attended 
with danger, had led him to conſider the ſitua- 


tion in which his kingdoms and family might be 


left, if it ſhould pleaſe God to put a period to his 
life, while his ſucceſſor was of tender years. | 
That the high importance of this ſubject to the | 
pubhc ſafety, good order and tranquillity, the 
paternal affection which he bore to his children 
and to all his people, and his earneſt deſire that 
every precaution ſhould be taken, which might 
tend to preſerve the conſtitution of Great Britain 
undiſturbed, and the dignity and luſtre of his 
crown unimpaired, had determined hun to lay 
this weighty buſineſs before his parhament ; and 
as his health was now perfectly reſtored, he took 
the earlieſt opportunity of meeting them, and re- 
commending to their moſt ſerious deliberation 
the making ſuch proviſion as would be neceſſary, 


in caſe any of his children ſhould ſucceed to his 


throne. before they ſhould reſpectively attain the 
age of eighteen years. That to this end he pro- 
poſed to their conſtderation, whether, under the 
preſent circumſtances, it would not be expedient 
to veſt in him the power of appointing, from 


time to time, by inſtrument in writing under his |} 


fign manual, cither the queen, or any other per- 
fon of his royal family, to be the guardian of the 
perſon of ſuch ſucceſſor, and the regent of theſe 
kingdoms, until ſuch ſucceſſor ſhould attain the 
age of eighteen years, ſubject to the like reſtric- 
tions and regulations, as were ſpecified and con- 
tained in an act paſſed upon a ſimilar occaſion 
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in the morning, and the action became general 
in about half an hour after. 
their advancing for ſome. time, through which 


poys, from the right of the firlt line, to move for- 


to ſupport it by another battalion, which had the 


thereof, a bill was ordered to. be brought into the 


to conſiſt of the dukes of York and Glouceſter, 


in the twenty-fourth year of the reign of the late | 
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king, his royal grandfather : the regent fo ap- 
ointed to be aſſiſted by, a council compoſed of 


nities and offices, were conſtituted members t 
the council eſtabliſhed. by that act, together with 
thoſe, whom they might think proper to leave to 
his nomination.” - ü | | 

A joint addreſs was preſented by both houſes 
in anſwer to this fpeech, and, in conſequence 


houſe of lords, where it was paſſed” and {ent to the 
commons. Here it met with ſome, oppoſition, 
but an. amendment being made, which was ap- 
proved by the lords, it received the royal aſſent 
on the fifth of May, and on the twenty- fifth gf 
the ſame month his majeſty thought proper to 
cloſe the ſeſſion. + 

The council for aſſiſting the regent was decreed ' 


the princes Henry Frederic, and Frederic William, 
and the duke of Cumberland, and alſo of the 
perſons following, viz. The archbiſhop of Can- 
terbury; the lord-chancellor, or lord-keeper, 
or firſt commiſſioner, named in any commiſſion 
for the cuſtody of the great ſeal of Great Bri. 
tain for the time being ; the lord treafurer of 
Great Britain, or the firſt commiſſioner in that 
office for the time being; the lord preſident of 
the council for the time being; the lord-high- ad- 
miral of Great Britain, or the firſt commiſſioner 
for executing that office; the two principal ſecre- 
taries of ſtate for the time being; and the lord 
chief juſtice of the king's bench for the time 
being. But if any of the king's brothers, or his 
uncle, die, during his majeſty's reign, or ſhould 
be nominated regent on his demiſe, his majeſty, 
by three inſtruments under his ſign manual, ſealed 
and depoſited, and revocable at pleafure, might 
appoint fome other perſon to be of the council, 


produced unopened to the privy council. 

Soon after the riſing of parliament, accounts 
were received of the ſucceſs of his majeſty's arms 
in conjunction with the company's tropps in the 
Eaſt Indies; a complete victory having been ob- 
tained over the king and vizir -Hindortan, by 
major Hector Monro. They had ſtx thouſand 
men ſlain on the field of battle, and loſt, beſides 
ſtores of various kinds, one hundred and thirty 
pieces of cannon., The major went out, on the 
morning of the action, with ſome of the principal 
officers, to reconnoitre the ſituation of the enemy, 
intending to attack them the following day ; but 
finding their whole army under arms, he returned 
to the camp, ordered in the advanced poſts and 
grand guard, the drums to beat to arms, and in 
leſs than twenty minutes, the line of battle was 
formed, having made the diſpoſition the preceding 
day. The enemy began to cannonade about nine 


The morals in the front of our troops prevented 


means they were much galled by the enemy's can- 
non. The major then ordered a battalion of ſca- 


ward in order to ſilence one of their batteries, which 
played upon his flank, and afterwards was forced 


deſired effect. He then ordered both the lines to 
face to the right, and keep marching in order to 


clear the left wing of the morals ; which — 
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face to the former front, the right wing wheelipg 


up to the left, to clear a ſmall wood that was upon 
the right; the firſt line then moved forward, kee p- 


ing a very briſk cannonade. Major Monro then 
ſent orders to major Pemble, who commanded 
the ſecond line, to face to the right about, and 
follow the firſt. - Immediately after the fire with 
{mall arms began, and both lines puſhed forwards 
with ſuch. ardor and reſolution, that the enemy 
ſoon after began to give way, and five minutes be- 
fore twelve cheir whole army was put to flight, 
leaving ſix thouſand men on the ſpot with one 
hundred and thirty pieces of cannon, a proportion - 
able quantity of military ſtores, and all their tents 
ready pitched. 


The loſs of the victors was comparatively ſmall, 


for they had only thirty-two Europeans, and two 
hundred and thirty-nine Indians killed, and fifty- 
ſeven Europeans, and four hundred and ſeventy- 
three Indians wounded, According to the account 
of the commander in chief, major Pemble and 
captain Charles Gordon ſignalized their valour in 
this action, having their horſes ſhot under them. 

Subſcriptions were now opened for, and the 
public bounty moſt generouſly extended towards, 
a great number of unfortunate ſufferers, who had 
loſt all, or the greater part of their effects, by a 
dreadful fire at Rotherhithe; for ſuch was the ex- 
traordinary amount of the contribution, that every 
claimant was paid the full value of their loſs—a 
laudable example worthy of general imitation. 

About two o'clock in the morning of the twen- 
ty-firſt day of Auguſt, the queen was ſafely deli- 
vered of a prince, who was afterwards baptized by 
the name of William Henry. 


An account of ſeveral outrages, committed by | 


the ſoldiers in Dublin, having been laid before the 
king, by his excellency the earl of Hertford, lord 
lieutenant of Ireland, his majeſty was thereupon 
pleaſed to order his excellency to ſignify his 
pleaſure to the lords juſtices, that it be given 
out in public orders in every quarter in Ireland; 
te that his majeſty had received, with the utmoſt 
ſurprize and diſpleaſure, the accounts of the late 
behaviour of the garriſon of Dublin, of ſuch dan- 
gerous tendency to the peace and. ſafety of ſo- 
ciety, and utterly ſubverſive of all military diſci- 

line; that his majeſty expects and requires from 
bis army in Ireland, that they do, upon all occa- 
ſions, demean themſelves quietly and peaceably and 
in perfect obedience and ſubmiſſion to the laws; 
and that it is his majeſty's fixed reſolution to ſhew 
the higheſt marks of his diſpleaſure to all military 
perſons whatever, who ſhall, in any reſpect, act 
contrary thereto.” 

By ſeveral accounts received from New Eng- 
land, it appeared that the news of the ſtamp act 
having received the royal aſſent no ſooner reached 
that province, than a melancholy appeared on 
every countenance, and which having afterwards 
viſibly encreaſed on the arrival of intelligence 
that it had paſſed both houſes, at length turned to 
fury, and every where broke out into action. The 


ſhips in the harbour hung out their colours half 


maſt high, in token of the deepeſt mourning ; the 
bells rang muffled ; the act itſelf was printed with 
a death's head to it in the place where it is uſual to 
fix the ſtamps, and cried publicly about the ſtreets 
by the name of © The folly of England and ruin 
of America.” Eſſays ſoon followed not only againſt 
the expediency, but even the equity of this ob- 
noxious proceeding. 
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ing's printing-houſe, reached the colonies, the po- 
pulace were every where exaſperated againſt it to 
uch a degree as to ſhew it the moſt public marks 
of contempt. In ſeveral places it was burnt, to- 
gether with effigies of thoſe who were ſuppoſed to 


| have voted, or otherwiſe had any hand in favour 


of it. It was agreed at the meetings of thoſe in 
higher rank, that thanks ſhould be given to ge- 
neral Conway and colonel Barre, whom they con- 
ſidered as the moſt ſtrenuous oppoſers of it in the 
Britiſh houſe of commons ; that their ſpeeches a- 
gainſt it, and their pictures ſhould be requeſted, 

Thoſe perſons who went from Britain with com- 
miſſions to act as diſtributors of the ſtamps met 
with the ſevereſt treatment. Many of them were 
compelled to renounce, now and for ever, pub- 
licly, and upon oath, all manner of concern in 
them : others thought it moſt prudent to return 
from whence they came ; whilſt ſome, more reſo- 
Jute and zealous, had their houſes burnt down, and 
their moſt valuable effects plundered or de- 
ſtroyed. 

By degrees many of the better ſort joined the 
populace in thoſe tumults, ſetting the act openly 
at defiance, and declaring their reſolution to pay 
no taxes, but ſuch as were laid by their repreſen- 
tatives. Many governors connived at theſe pro- 
ceedings. The juſtices of the peace for the diſtrict 
of Weſtmoreland in Virginia gave public notice 
under their hands, that they had declined acting in 
that capacity. Their example was followed b 
the practitioners of the law, who reſolved to give 
up their buſineſs rather than carry it on with ſtamp- 
ed papers. | | 

By the time the act took place (which was on 
the firſt of November) not a ſheet of ſtamped pa- 
per was to be had throughout the ſeveral coloni-s 
of New England, New York, New Jerſey, Pen- 
ſylvania, Maryland, the two Carolinas, except a 
ſmall parcel which the governor of New-York, ter- 
rified by the threats of the enraged populace, had 
ſurrendered into the hands of the corporation of 
that place, on condition of their not being de- 
ſtroyed. The courts of juſtice were clofed, and 
the ports ſhur up. 

The merchants of all thoſe colonies, which ven- 
tured openly to oppoſe the act, now entered into 
the moſt ſolemn engagements with each other, not 
only nor to order any more goods from Great Bri- 
tain let the conſequences be what they would, and 
recall the orders they had already given, if not 
filled up by the firſt of January 1766 ; but even 
not to diſpoſe of any Britiſh goods ſent them on 
commiſſion that were not ſhipped before that 


day; or if they conſented to any relaxations in 


theſe engagements, it was not to take place till 
the ſtamp act was repealed. The people of Phi- 
ladelphia alfo reſolved, though not unanimouſly, 
that, till ſuch repeal, no lawyer ſhould put in ſoit 
a demand for money owing by a reſident in Ame- 
rica to one in England; nor any perſon in Ame- 
rica, however indebted in England make any re- 
mittances. Theſe reſolutions were adopted by the 
retailers, who unanimouſly agreed not to buy or 
ſell any Britiſh goods ſhipped contrary to their ex= 
preſs tenor. 

Ireland derived conſiderable advantages from 
theſe proceedings, as what goods the colonies could 
not poſlibly diſpenſe with, they took from that 
country in exchange for their hempſeed and flax- 
ſeed, of which they grow yearly very large quan- 
tities. In the mean time they omitted no methods 


By the time the act itſelf, as printed at the | to free themſelves even from this dependance. A 


lociety 
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ſociety of arts, manufactures and commerce, on 
the plan of the London ſociety, was inſtituted at 
New Vork, and markets opened for the ſale of 
home-made goods; by which it ſoon appeared, 
that neither the natives, nor the manufacturers, 
whom the natives had for ſome time paſt been in- 
viting from Great Britain by very large encourage- 
ments, had been idle. In ſhort, the ſpirit of in- 
duſtry and frugality took place of the ſpirit of 
idleneſs and profulion., The moſt ſubſtantial and 
faſhionable people were the firſt in ſetting the ex- 
ample to their countrymen by contenting them- 
ſelves with homeſpun, or old cloaths, rather than 
make uſe of any thing Britiſh; and ſuch were 
the efforts of all ranks, and ſo ſteady their mea- 
ſures, that many now began to be convinced of 
what they had till then thought impoſſible, that the 
colonies would ſoon be able to ſupply themſelves 
with every neceſſary of life. | 

The commiſſioners of the longitude having, 
about this time, repreſented to the commiſſioners 
of the navy, that Mr. John Harriſon had aſſigned 
to them, for the uſe of the public, the property 
of three ſeveral time-keepers, and alſo explained 
to them the principle upon which they were con- 
ſtructed; the latter ordered this ingenious artiſt 
the reward to which, by previous contract, he 


was entitled, for ſo curious and uſeful. a difco- | 


very. 

To the great and ſincere grief of all lovers of 
virtue and their country, his royal highneſs Wil- 
liam Auguſtus, duke of Cumberland, departed 
this life on the thirty-firſt of October. His death, 
which was ſudden, was ſuppoſed to have been oc- 
caſioned by the rupture of ſome blood-veſlel in the 
brain. 

The many eminent public and private virtues 


which diſtinguiſhed this great and excellent prince . 
| January, when his majeſty addreſſed them in the 


cannot, in juſtice to his character or the cauſe of 
his country, be paſſed over unnoticed. A review 
of his life will afford a moſt ſnining example of pa- 
triotiſm, valour, juſtice, friendſhip, ſincerity and 
humanity. Inflexibly attached to the intereſt of 
his country, he braved every danger, nor indulged 
a thought of life, when called on his ſovereign's 
duty. Patriotic from principle, he gave ſanction 
to wiſe and conſtitutional meaſures; nor feared co 
diſcountenance the ſchemes of oppreſſion, ambition 
and avarice, Conſcientiouſly juſt, he rewarded 
merit irreſpective of rank, nor ſuffered the digni- 
fied minion to eſcape his reſentment. Refined in 
his friendſhip, he ſweetened life by a judicious ſe- 
lection of worthy men to partake at his hoſpitable 
board, and amuſe his leifure hours with an unre- 
ſerved affability of converſe. Inviolably ſincere, he 
never promiſed without deliberation, or the moſt 
punctual performance of his engagements. Above 
all, ſympathetically humane, and extenſively ge- 
nerous, his royal heart never failed to feel, nor his 
royal hand to relieve, the diſtreſſes of his fellow- 
creatures of every age, ſex, and condition, Nay, 
he ſought opportunities for doing good, and ſtu- 
died plans for the employment of the poor. With 
theſe virtues to preponderate, his toibles may be 
eaſily conſigned to oblivion, eſpecially when it is 
remembered, that to err is the lot of humanity, 
but to do good eis the property of benevolence. 

A moſt terrible fire broke out on the ſeventh of 
October, near the end of Biſhopſgate- ſtreet, next 
Cornhill, when the wind being weſterly, the flames 
ſoon ſpread, and the fire communicated itſelf to 
all the four corner houſes, which were burning at 


one time. On the whole, it was computed, that 
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above an hundred houſes were conſumed. The 
flames were ſo rapid that the unhappy ſufferers 
had ſcarce time to fave any of their effects; but 
a cofitribution being ſet on foot, conſiderable ſung 
were raiſed for the uſe of ſuch as choſe to accept 
the donations of the public, | P 

The corpſe of his late royal highneſs the dul;e 
of Cumberland was, on the evening of the ninth 
of December, privately interred in the royal vault 
in king Henry the ſeventh's chapel at Weſtmin. 
ſter, the body having been privately conveyed to 
the prince's chamber the night before. 

So alarming were the tranſactions in America 
that in conſequence thereof his majeſty thought 
proper to aſſemble the parliament on the 15th of 
December, and being ſeated on the throne with the 
uſual ſolemnity, he made the following ſpeech : 

« My lords and gentlemen, | 

* The preſent general ſtate of tranquillity in 
Europe gave me hopes that it would not have been 
neceſſary to aſſemble my parliament ſooner than 
uſual in times of peace: but as matters of impor- 
tance have lately occurred in ſome of my colonies 


| in America, which will demand the moſt ſerious 


attention of parliament, and as further informa- 
tions are daily expected from different parts of 
that country, of which ] ſhall order the fulleſt ac- 
counts to be prepared for your conſideration; 
I have thought fit to call you now together, in or- 


der that the opportunity may be thereby given, to 


iſſue the neceſſary writs for the many vacancies 
that have happened in the houſe of commons ſince 
the laſt ſeſſion, ſo that the er- may be full, 
to proceed immediately, after the uſual receſs, on 
the conſideration of ſuch weighty matters as will 


then come before you.“ 


A. D. 1766. The parliament having adjourned 
for the holidays, met again on the fourteenth of 


following ſpeech : 

« My lords and gentlemen, 

When I met you laſt, I acquainted you, that 
matters of importance had happened in America, 
which would demand the moſt ferious attention of 
parliament.” 

e That no information which could ſerve to 
direct your deliberations in ſo intereſting a concern 
might be wanting, I have ordered all the papers 
that give any light into the origin, the progreſs, or 
the tendency of the diſturbances which have of late 
prevailed in ſome of the northern colonies, to be 
immediately laid before you.” 

« No time has been loſt, on the firſt advice of 
theſe diſturbances, to iſſue orders to the gover- 
nors of my provinces, and to the commanders of 
my forces in America, for the exertion of all the 
powers of government, in the ſuppreſſion of riots 
and tumults, and the effectual ſupport of lawful 
authority,” 

«© Whatever remains to be done on this occa- 
ſion, I commit to your wiſdom ; not doubting but 
your zeal for the honour of my crown, your atten- 
tion to the juſt rights and authority of the Britiſh 
legiſlature, and your affection and concern for the 
welfare and proſperity of all my people, will guide 
you to ſuch 2 and prudent reſolutions, as may 
tend at once to preſerve thoſe conſtitutional rights 
over the colonies, and to reſtore to them that har- 
mony and tranquillity, which have lately been in- 
terrupted by riots and diſorders of the moſt dan- 
gerous nature.“ 

« If any alterations ſhould be wanting in the 
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may tend to enlarge and ſecure the mutual and be- 
neficial intercourſe of my kingdoms and colonies, 
they will deſerve your moſt ſerious conſideration. 
In effectuating purpoſes ſo worthy of your wiſdom 
and public ſpirit, you may depend upon my moſt 


hearty concurrence -and ſupport. 'The preſent 
happy tranquillity, now ſubſiſting in Europe, will 
enable you to purſue ſuch objects of your interior 
policy with a more uninterrupted attention.” 
Gentlemen of the houſe of commons, 

« ] have ordered the proper eſtimates for the 
current ſervice of the year to be laid before you, 
Such ſupplies as you may grant ſhall be duly ap- 
plied with the utmoſt fidelity, and ſhall be diſ- 
penſed with the ſtricteſt economy, 

« My lords and gentlemen, 

« I] earneſtly recommend to you to proceed in 

our deliberations with temper and unanimity. 

he time requires, and I doubt not but your in- 
clinations will lead you to thoſe ſalutary diſpoſi- 
tions. I have nothing at heart bur the aſſertion of 
legal authority, the preſervation of the liberties of 
all my ſubjects, the equity and good order of my 
government, and the concord and proſperity of 
all parts of my dominions.” 

The repeal, or continuance, of the ſtamp act, 
was in itſelf a matter of the higheſt importance ; 
and perhaps there ſcarce ever was any affair de- 
bated in a Britiſh parliament, in which the public 
thought themſelves more deeply intereſted, or for 
the reſult of which they felt a more impatient anx- 
jety; nor was the reſt of Europe, the commercial 
part eſpecially, inattentive to the event. 

Petitions were preſented from the merchants of 
London, Briſtol, Liverpool, Lancaſter, Hull, 
Glaſgow, &c. and indeed from moſt of the tra- 
ding and manufacturing towns and boroughs in the 
kingdom, ſetting forth the great decay of theit 
trade, owing to the new laws and regulations 
made for America: the vaſt quantity of our ma- 
nufactures, (beſides thoſe articles imported from 
abroad, which were purchaſed either with our own 
manufactures, or with the produce of our colonies) 
which the American trade formerly took off our 
hands: by all which, many thouſand manufactu- 


rers, ſeamen, and labourers had been employed, 


to the very great and increaſing benefit of the na- 
tion. That in return for theſe exports, the peti- 
tioners had received from the colonies, rice, indigo, 
tobacco, naval ſtores, oil, whale fins, furs, and 
t-aſh, with other ſtaple commodities, beſides a 
arge balance in remittances by bills of exchange 
and bullion, obtained by the coloniſts for articles 
of their produce, not required for the Britiſh mat- 
ket; and therefore exported to other places: 
That from the, nature of this trade, conſiſting 
of Britiſh manufactures exported, and of the im- 
port of raw materials from America, many of them 
uſed in our manufactures, and all of them tending 
to leſſen our dependence on neighbouring ſtates, 
It muſt be deemed of the higheſt importance in the 
commercial ſyſtem of this nation. That this com- 
merce, ſo beneficial to the ſtate, and ſo neceſſary 
for the ſupport of multitudes, then lay under ſuch 
difficulties and diſcouragements, that nothing leſs 
than its utter ruin was apprehended, without the 
immediate interpoſition of parliament. That the 
colonies were then indebted to the merchants of 
Great Britain, to the amount of ſeveral millions 
ſterling: and that, when preſſed for payment, they 
appeal to paſt experience in proof of their wil- 
lingneſs; but declare, it is not in their power at 
* to make good their engagements, alledg- 
0. 52, 
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ing, that the taxes and reſtrictions laid upon them, 
and the extenſion of the juriſdiction of the vice- 
admiralty courts, eſtabliſned by ſome late acts of 
parliament; particularly by an act paſſed in the 
fourth year of his preſent majeſty; for granting 
certain quties in the Britiſh colonies and planta- 
tions in America, and by an act paſſed in the fifth 
year of his majeſty, for granting and applying cer-: 
tain ſtamp duties, &c. in the faid colonies, &c. 
with ſeveral regulations and reſtraints, which, if 
founded in acts of parliament for defined purpoſes, 
they repreſent to have been extended in ſuch a 
manner, as to diſturb legal commerce, and to har- 
raſs the fair trader; and to have ſo far interrupted 
the uſual and former moſt fruitful branches of their 
commerce, reſtrained the ſale of their produce, 
thrown the ſtate of the ſeveral provinces into con- 
fuſion, and brought on ſo great a number of actual 
bankruptcies, that the former opportunities and 
means of remittances and payments were utterly 
loſt and taken from them. 

That the petitioners were, by theſe unhappy 
events, reduced to the neceſſity of applying to the 
houſe, in order to ſecure themſelves and their fa- 
milies from impending ruin; to prevent a multi- 
tude of manufacturers from becoming a burthen 
to the community, or elſe ſeeking their bread in 
other countries, to the irretrievable loſs of the 
kingdom ; and to preſerve the ſtrength of this na- 
tion entire, its commerce flouriſhing; the reve- 
nues increaſing, our navigation, the bulwark of 
the kingdom, in a ſtate of growth and extenſion, 
and the colonies, from inclination, duty, and in- 
tereſt, firmly attached to the mother country. 

Petitions from every part of the kingdom, re- 
plete with the like intereſting facts, ſtated and at- 
teſted by ſuch numbers of people, whoſe lives had 
been entirely devoted to trade, and who muſt be 
naturally ſuppoſed to be competent judges of a 
ſubject, which they had ſo long and fo cloſely at- 
tended to, could not fail of having great weight 
with the houſe, as had alſo a petition from the 
agent for the iſland of Jamaica, ſetting forth the 
ill conſequences that had attended a ſtamp-tax, 
which the aſſembly of that iſland had impoſed, and 
which was ſuffered to expire, it having been found 
unequal and burthenſome in a very high degree: 
and he gave it as his opinion that the preſent law 
for a ſtamp duty in the colonies would be attend- 
ed with the ſame, if not greater inconveniencies. 
Petitions were likewiſe received from the agents 
for Virginia and Georgia, ſetting forth their ina- 
bility to pay the ſtamp duty. 

The party, however, who had reſolved on the 
ſupport of the ſtainp act at all events, could not 
be prevailed upon, either by the arguments or the 
facts contained in the petitions, to remit the leaſt of 
their ardor, OP 

They repreſented the petitions as the effect of 
artifice ; and they argued, that even if the diſtreſs 
of trade, from a due exertion of the authority of 
parliament, had been as real and as great as it was 
repreſented, yet it was better to ſubmit to this tem- 
porary inconvenience, than, by a repeal of the act, 
hazard the total loſs of the juſt ſuperiority of Great 
Britain over her colonies, 

Thoſe who contended for the repeal were di- 
vided in opinion as to the right of taxation : the 
more numerous body (of whom were the miniſtry) 
inſiſted that the legiſlature of Great Britain had an 
undoubted right to tax the colonies ; but founded 
their arguments on the inexpediency of the preſent 


tax, as ill adapted to the condition of the colonies, 
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and built upon principles ruinous to the trade of 
Great Britain. | 

Thoſe who denied the right of taxation were 
not ſo numerous; but they conſiſted of ſome of 
the moſt dillinguiſhed and popular names 1n the 
kingdom. | 

Though this affair was attended to by the houſe 
with the moſt unwearied application, yet the na- 
ture of their enquiries, the number of petitions 
they received, and the multitude of papers and 
witneſſes they had to examine, occaſioned a delay 
that could not be avoided. | 

In the interim, there were continual debates, and 
the oppoſition made the moſt ſtrenuous efforts to 
enforce the ſtamp act, and by every means to pre- 
vent the repeal. There were two queſtions aroſe 
in the courſe of this debate, upon which the whole 
turned. The firſt was, whether the legiſlature of 
Great Britain had a right of taxation over the co- 
lonies or not? The ſecond was confined to the 
expediency or inexpediency of the late law. 

As to the right of taxation, the gentlemen who 
oppoſed it produced many learned authorities from 
Locke, Selden, Harrington, and Puffendorf, ſhew- 
ing, © that the very foundation and ultimate point 
« in vicw of all government is the good of ſo- 
* ciety. | 

They likewiſe urged, that by going up to Magna 
Charta, and referring to the ſeveral writs upon re- 
cord, iſſued out for the purpoſe of raiſing taxes 
for the crown, and for ſending repreſentatives to 
parliament, as well as from the bill of rights, it 
appeared throughout the whole hiſtory of our con- 
ſtitution, that no Britiſh ſubject can be taxed, but 
per communem conſenſum parliamenti, that is to ſay, 
of hin:{clf, or his own repreſentative ; and this is 
that firſt and general right, as Britiſh ſubjects, 
with which the firſt inhabitants of the colonies emi- 
grated ; for the right does not depend upon their 
charters: the charters were but the exterior mo- 
delling of the conſtitution of the colonies; but the 
great interior fundamental of their conſtitution 1s 
this general right of a Britiſh ſubject; which is the 
very firſt principle of liberty, No man ſhall be 
taxed, but by himſelf, or by his repreſentative.” 

That the counties palatine of Cheſter, Durham, 
and Lancaſter, were not taxed but in their own aſ- 
ſemblies or parliaments; till at different periods in 
our hiſtory, they were melted into our preſent 
form of parliamentary repreſentation, That the 
body of the clergy, till very lately, taxed them- 
ſelves, and granted benevolences to the king. 

That the marches of Wales had a right of tax- 
ing themſelves. till they ſent members to parlia- 
ment, and from this circumſtance had continued 
the ſtyle of the king's proclamations, and of our 
acts of parliament to this day, although unneceſ- 
ſarily, to name eſpecially rhe principality of Wales, 
and the towns of Monmouth and Berwick. 

That many people carry the idea of a parliament 
too far, in ſuppoſing a parliament can do every 
thing; but that is not true, and if it were, it 1s 
not right conſtitutionally ; for then there might 
be an arbitrary power in a parliament, as well as 
in one man. 

There are many things a parliament cannot do, 
It cannot make itſelf executive, nor diſpoſe of 
offices that belong to the crown, It cannot take 
any man's property, even that of the meaneſt cot- 
tager, as in the caſes of incloſures, without his be- 
ing heard. The lords cannot reject a money-bill 
from the commons, nor the commons erect them - 
ſelves into a court of jultice, The parhament 
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could not tax the clergy, till ſuch time as the 
were repreſented in parliament: nor can the parlia. 
ment of England tax Ireland, 

The charters of the colonies, which are derived 
from prerogative, and are in fact only ſy mz; 
grants from the crown, are not the only rights 44 
colonies have to being repreſented before they are 
raxed : they, as Britiſh ſubjects, take up their 
rights and liberties from a higher origin than their 
charters only. They take them from the ſame ori. 
gin and fountain, from whence they flow to all 
Engliſhmen, from Magna Charta and the natural 
right of the ſubject. By that rule of right; the 
charters of the colonies, like all other crown grants 
are to be reſtricted and interpreted, for the benefit. 
not the prejudice of the ſubje&ts. Had the fit 
inhabitants of the colonies renounced all connee. 
tion with their mother country, they might haye 
renounced their original right; but when they emj. 
grated under the authority of the crown, and (he 
national ſanction, they went out from hence at the 
hazard of their lives and fortunes, with all the fir} 
great privileges of Engliſhmen on their bach; 
But at the ſame time they were not, and could not 
be bound by penal laws of this country, from the 
ſeverity of which they fled, to climates reigote 
from the heavy hand of power; and s hich they 
hoped to find more friendly to their principles of 
civil and religious liberty. 

It is upon this ground, that it has been univer— 
ſally received as a law, that no acts of parl;ament 
made here, and particularly thoſe which ena: any 
penalty, are binding upon the colonies, unleſs they 
are ſpecially named. The inhabitants of the co- 
lonies once removed from the domeſtic legiſlation 
of the mother country, are no more dependent 
upon it in the general ſyſtem, than the le of 
Man is, or than, in the feudal ſyſtem of Europe, 
many ſubordinate principalities are dependent on 
the juriſdiction of the lord paramount ; but ow- 
ing only a limited obedience. 

It is not meant by what has been ſaid, to affect 
the caſe of any external duties laid upon their 
ports; or of any reſtrictions which, by the act of 
navigation, or other acts, are laid upon their com- 
merce ; for they are in the ſame caſe, as all other 
colonies belonging to the reſt of the maritime 
powers in Europe, who have ſhut up their colonies 
from all intercourſe with foreign countries, in the 
\ What is ſpoken of are 
internal taxes, to be levied on the body of the 
people: and that, before they can be liable to 
theſe internal taxes, they muſt firſt be repreſented. 

Many other arguments were uſed, and inſtances 
were brought from ancient hiſtory, of the con- 
duct of ſome of the molt famous republics, with 
reſpect to their colonies, as well as of colonies 
which outgrew their mother countries, ſuch as Car- 
thage, the northern emigrants, &c. 

Precedents were quoted from what happened in 
the united Netherlands, and other places, which 
fhould ſerve as a beacon, to warn us from purſuing 
ſuch meaſures as brought about thoſe revolutions. 

In anſwer to theſe arguments, thoſe on the other 
fide obſerved, that it was neceſſary to clear away 
from the queſtion all that maſs of diſſertation and 
learning, diſplayed in arguments which have been 
brought from ſpeculative men, who have written 
upon the ſubject of government. That the refine- 
ments upon that ſubject, and arguments of natural 
lawyers, as Locke, Seldon, Puffendort, and others, 
are little to the purpoſe in a queition of conſtitu- 


tional law, That it is abſurd to apply records from 
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cauſe the conſtitution is not the ſame : and no- 


body knows what it was at ſome of the times that 


are quoted : that there are things, even in Magna 
Charta, which are not conſtitutional now, and that 
thoſe recotds are no proofs of our conſtitution as 
it now is. | 0 | 

Among many other arguments it was urged, 
that protection is the ground which gives a right 
to taxation. That the obligation between the co- 
lonies and the mother country is natural and reci- 
procal, conſiſting of defence on the one ſide, and 
obedience on the other; and that common ſenſe 
dictates, that they muſt be dependent 1n all points 
upon the mother country, or elſe not belong to it 
at all. That-the queſtion is not, what was law, or 
what was the conſtitution ? but the queſtion 1s, what 
is law now, and what is the conſtitution now? That 
if a matter of right has been generally exerciſed, 
and as generally held to be law, as hath been proved 
in numberleſs inſtances, without its ever having 
been queſtioned before, it is now the conſtitution, 
It was alſo obſerved, that the colonies had gone 
very great lengths; and it was even inſiſted, that 
by oak Papas deputies from their ſeveral aſſem- 
blies to confer together, they had abſolutely for- 
ſeited their charters, | 

The debates being at an end, and the queſtion 
put, the power of the legiſlature of Great-Britain 
over her colonies, in all caſes whatſoever, and 
without any diſtinction in regard to taxation, was 
confirmed and aſcertained without a diviſion, 

The grand committee who had paſſed the reſo- 
Jutions on which the foregoing queſtion was de- 
bated, had alſo paſſed another for the total repeal 
of the ſtamp act: and two bills were accordingly 
brought in to anſwer theſe purpoſes. By the re- 
ſolutions on which the former was founded, it was 
declared, that tumults and inſurrections of the 
moſt dangerous nature had been raiſed and carried 
on in ſeveral of the colonies, in open defiance of 
government, and in manifeſt violation of the laws 
and legiſlative authority of this kingdom. That 
theſe tumults and inſurrections had been encourag- 
ed and inflamed, by ſeveral votes and reſolutions 
which had paſſed in the aſſemblies of the ſaid colo- 
nies, derogatory to the honour of government, and 
deſtructive to their legal and conſtitutional depen- 
dency on the crown and parliament, &c. 

By the bill itſelf, all votes, reſolutions, or or- 
ders, which had been paſſed by any of the general 
aſſemblies in America, by which they aſſumed to 
themſelves the ſole and excluſive right of taxing 
his majeſty's ſubjects in the colonies, were an- 
nulled, and declared contrary to law, derogatory 
tothe legiſlative authority of parhament, and in- 
conſiſtent with their dependency upon the crown. 

Far from being diſpirited, the oppoſition gained 
new vigour, and inſiſted. on the repeal in every part 
of it's progreſs. So many inſtances of the inex- 
pediency of the ſtamp- act had already occurred, 
that the queſtion was ſcarcely controvertible; there- 
fore, inſtead of entering into the merits of that 
part of the controverly, they reſted their principal 
defence upon the reſolutions on which the late bill 
for ſecuring the dependency of the colonies had 
been founded. On the queltion being pur, the bill 
paſſed by a majority of 275 to 167, and was car- 
ried up to the lords by above two hundred members 
of the houſe of commons. The eclat with which 
it was introduced in the upper houſe did not pre- 
vent its meeting with a ſtrong oppolition there; 


thirty-three lords entered a proteſt againſt is at the || 
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the earlieſt times, to our preſent conſtitution; be- 
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ſecond reading, as did twenty-eight at the third ; 
Br however, carried by a majority of thirty- 
our. | 

On the 18th of March His majeſty were to the 
houſe of peers and gave the royal aſſent to the bill 
for repealing the American ſtamp- act; that for ſe- 
curing the dependencies of the colonies on the 
Britiſh crown, and to ſeveral other bills. On this 
occaſion the American merchants made a moſt nu- 
merous appearance to expreſs their joy and grati- 
tude ; the ſhips in the river diſplayed their co- 
lours; great numbers of houſes in the city were 
illuminated, and every decent and orderly method 
obſerved, to ' demonſtrate the juſt ſenſe that 
was entertained of his majeſty's goodneſs, and the 
wiſdom of parliament, in conciliating the minds 
of the people on this critical occaſion, 

His majeſty having, on the 14th of May, given 
the royal aſſent, among others, to © the bill to 
*« prohibit the importation of foreign wrought ſilks 
cc and velvets for a limited time,” ſeveral thou- 
ſand weavers went to St. James's, with ſtreamers 
flying, drums beating, and muſick playing, and 
teſtified their gratitude by loud acclamations of joy, 

In conſequence of petitions from ſeveral of the 
capital trading towns in England, a bill was paſ- 
ſed this ſeſſion for opening free ports under cer- 
_ reſtrictions in different parts of the Weſt-In- 

ies. 

The parliament continued ſitting till the ſixth of 
June, on wich day his majeſty went to the houſe 
of peers, and put an end to the ſeſſion by a ſpeech 
from the throne, in which he ſaid that,“ it was with 
ce the utmoſt ſatisfaction he had obſerved the wiſ- 
« dom and moderation by which the parliament 
© had been uniformly guided, through the im- 
ce portant deliberations in which they had been 
te engaged.” His majeſty obſerved, that * the 
e many regulations which had been made for 
« extending and promoting the trade and manu- 
te factures of Great Britain, and for ſettling the 
© mutual intercourſe of his kingdoms and planta- 
ce tions, in ſuch a manner as to provide tor the 
« improvement of the colonies, on a plan of due 


ec ſubordination to the commercial intereſts of the 


© mother country, were the ſtrongeſt proofs of 
te their equitable and comprehenſive regard to the 
« welfare of all his dominions. He declared, that 
ce jt ſhould be his endeavour, that ſuch care be ta- 


e ken, as might tend to ſecure and improve the ad- 


te yantages which might be expected from ſuch wiſe 
c and ſalutary regulations.“ 

On the zoth of July his majeſty was pleaſed to 
make the following changes in the miniſtry. The 
duke of Grafton was conſtituted firſt lord of the 
treaſury, in the room of the marquis of Rocking- 
ham; lord Cambden was created lord high-chan- 
cellor, in the room of the earl of Northington, 
made preſident of the council; the earl of Shel- 
burne was made ſecretary of ſtate in the room of 
the duke of Richmond; Mr. Pitt was created earl 
of Chatham, and made lord privy ſeal ; and Mr. 
Townſhend was appointed chancellor of the ex- 
chequer, in the room of Mr. Dowdeſwell. 

On the firſt of October the princeſs Caroline 
Matilda, youngeſt daughter of the late prince of 
Wales, and ſiſter to his majeſty, was married by 
proxy at St, James's to the king of Denmark, 
and next day ſet out for Harwich. She was ac- 
companied by her royal brother the duke of Glou- 
ceſter, and on the 18th of the ſame month ſhe ar- 
rived in ſafety at Altena, where ſhe was met by 
his Daniſh majeſty, and rhe nuptials were ſolem- 

nized 


\ 
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nized according to the form of the Lutheran 
church. 


During the courſe of the ſummer, the poor in 


divers parts of the kingdom aſſembled in a riotous 
manner on account of the exceeding high price 
of proviſions. They deſtroyed the mills, ſeized 


on the corn and other proviſions which they ſold at 


a moderate price, and delivered the produce to the 
owners. At ſome places they were much more 
violent, for, inſtead of purſuing the above mea- 
ſures, they ripped open ſacks and ſcattered the corn 
about, ſeized various commodities in the ſhops 
which they threw into the ſtreets, and behaved in 
the moſt outrageous manner, 

The parliament met on the 11th of November, 
and there having been great complaints concerning 
the high price of proviſions, and inſurrections in 
different parts of the country, his majeſty recom- 
mended the ſtate of the nation to both houſes, and 
deſired that they would, in their deliberations, fix 
on ſome plan for the relief of his diſtreſſed fub- 
jects. 
; He told them, that the diſcontents among the 
people had led them to commit many acts of vio- 
lence on the reſt of their fellow- ſubjects, from miſ- 
taken notions that they had been the voluntary cauſe 
of all their ſufferings. That, contrary to his own 
inclinations, but conſiſtent with the neceſſity he 
was under to ſupport the dignity of government, he 
had iſſued ſpecial commiſſions for the trials of the 
rioters, that the public peace might be preſerved, 
and the minds of the lower claſs of people ſo much 
intimidated, that they would be afraid to offend. 
He added, that he had concluded a commercial 
treaty with the empreſs of Ruſſia, which he hoped 
would be of great benefit to his ſubjects; and took 
notice of the marriage of his fiſter to the king of 


Denmark, a circumſtance that would ſtrengthen the 


proteſtant intereſt. He concluded, by telling the 
commons that he confided in their wiſdom and fide- 
lity for raiſing the ſupplies, and recommended 
unanimity to all the members. 

After the molt ſtrenuous oppoſitions from the 
diſcarded party, it was agreed upon, by a great ma- 
jority in both houſes, that addreſſes of thanks 
ſhould be preſented to his majeſty, and then they 
adjourned till after the holidays, 

A. D. 1767. The firſt object that attracted the 
notice of parliament this ſeſſions, was the ſtate of the 
Eaſt-India company, which was now become ex- 
tremely rich, and actually exerciſed a ſovereign au- 
thority over their ſettlements. To the then miniſtry 
ſuch a circumſtance muſt have been very alarming; 
and therefore a committee was appointed to examine 
into the affair. The charter of the company was 
ordered to be produced, and that a perfect know- 
ledge might be obtained of every thing relating to 
their tranſactions, they were obliged to deliver up 
to the houſe the originals of ſuch treaties as they 
had entered into with the princes in the Eaſt- 
Indies; and alſo an account of all the expences in- 
curred by the government for the ſupport of the 
company. 

That the public in general might form a judg- 
ment of the rectitude of theſe proceedings on the 
part of adminiſtration, all theſe papers were 
printed and publiſhed. The queſtion ſtated 
by them was, © What righ: had the Eaſt-India 
« company to territorial juriſdiction ?” 

T hough by their charter they were evenexcluded 
from making any conqueſts, it appeared that they 
had ſubdued ſeveral princes 1n India, and annexed 
their dominions to their own ſettlements. It was 
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rate body of merchants was inconſiſtent with the 


| barity, equal to that in which our predeceſſors were 


regalities were eſtabliſhed, and the chief enjoyed a 
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. urged further, that ſuch powers veſted in a corpo- 


nature of government, derogatory to the dior; 

of the crown, and injurious to — (7 
ſubjects. That if government was to ſupport the . 
then all thoſe acquiſitions of territory Corda ch 
property of the crown, otherwiſe a principle woukl 
take place ſimilar to that in the feudal law, where 


commutative juriſdiction with the ſovercign, That 
ſuch practices would contribute towards the pro 

moting confuſion among all ranks of ſubjects nd 
might, in the end, lead us back to a ſtate of bar. 
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many hundred years ago. 

Thoſe who contended for the rights of the com. 
pany advanced, that the words of the charter were 
general, and therefore the notion of acquiſitions 
was implied by inferences drawn from conſequen- 
cs, without an aſſigned ſpecification. That b 
ſuch a chain of reaſoning, all. the new ſettlements 
made in America, beyond thoſe that were ſpecified 
in the charters, might be claimed by the crown 
although it was evident, that they were private 
property. That people who went to ſettle in fo- 
reign parts, eſpecially among uncultivated ſavages 
were rags T for their own ſafety, to extend the 
bounds of their territories; and if the government 
was at ſome trifling expence in ſupporting them, it 
was no more than what they, owed to the ſubjects in 
general. It was further urged, that if the crown 
had any claim on the company, the courts of Jaw 
were open, where there was not the leaſt doubt but 
Juſtice would be done to all parties ; and as the 
houſe of commons was not a court of judicature, 
ſo it had no right to meddle with points of law, nor 
could it decide on any legal privileges. That if 
ever ſuch an event ſhould take place, as that of the 
commons aſſuming a power to judge in matters of 
law, it would prove fatal to the ſubjects in general, 
who would chuſe that their reſpective properties 
ſhould be intruſted in other hands. 

The diſputes were carried on with great warmth 
by both parties, and the reſult was, that the com- 
pany ſhould, during the ſpaceof two years enſuing, 
pay a certain ſum to government ; and that no divi- 
dend of their ſtock ſhould be made without the con- 
ſent of a general court of proprietors. 

On the 24th of June his majeſty put an end to 
the ſeſſions of parliament, and on the 17th of Sep- 
tember following, his royal highneſs the duke of 
York, who had gone abroad in order to make the 
tour of Italy, died at Monaco, a ſmall diſtrict a 
little beyond Provence, 

A very remarkable event this year took place on 
the continent, It is well known that Italy, once 
the ſeat of learning, has been for many ages 
the mother and nurſe of ſuperſtition ; and from 
thence originated all thoſe ridiculous ceremonies 
that debaſed the chriſtian religion, and made it re- 
ſemble the groſſeſt paganiſm. 

It is obſervable that, for ſome time, popery had 
been loſing ground in thoſe countries where it is by 
law eſtablithed, and increaſing where it was pro- 
hibited, owing to the diſgrace into which the je- 
ſuits had brought themſelves. That ſociety had 
been eſtabliſhed above two hundred years, and in 
that time had ariſen to ſuch fame, that they became 
objects of jealouſy, and even reſentment to the 
other orders, It is true, they were become ſo af- 
fluent that even princes might have looked upon 
them as dangerous rivals; but that was not the ſole 
cauſe of their ruin. It had been a conſtant prac- 
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tice with princes, and other great men, to make 
them their confeſſors; and it is well known, that 
he who acts the part of a confeſſor to a prince may, 
with propriety, be conſidered as his prime miniſter. 
All ſecrets had been truſted with them, and as ſome 
of them were, at the ſame time, confeſſors to thoſe 
in oppoſite intereſts, jealouſies took place; and the 
king of Portugal, having been attacked in his car- 
riage in conſequence of a plan laid by theſe fathers, 
reſolved to baniſh them ont of his dominions. 
This happened ſome years before this period, and 
Spain now followed the example of Portugal, by 
baniſhing the Jeſuits out of all their dominions, 
whether in Europe or America. 

It was natural to ſuppoſe, that they would have 
found an aſylum in Italy, and they did fo for ſome 
time; but during the former part of this year they 
were baniſhed from Naples and Parma, and all 
their eſtates confiſcated. Under various characters, 
ſach as thoſe of tutors, clerks, ſurgeons, &c. 
many of them have ſettled in proteſtant countries; 
but 1t is to be hoped, that parents and guardians 
will take Care to prevent youth from being ſeduced 
by their artful inſinuations. 

This year the empreſs of Ruſſia had ſummoned 
all the learned men in her empire to aſſemble at 
Moſcow, in order to compile a code of laws, 
which was the more neceſſary, as many of the 
provinces conſiſted of ſubjects governed by diffe- 
rent laws, and theſe frequently claſhing with each 
other, contributed towards injuring claimants to 
private property, and retarded the regular courſe 
of diſtributive juſtice. 

In Poland, the diet once more aſſembled, but as 
it was impoſſible to bring the contending parties to 
an agreement, the nobles, who were at the head of 
the diflidents, formed themſelves into a ſeparate 
body for their own preſervation. | 

The attention of all the people in Europe was, 
this year, directed to Corſica, an iſland in the Me- 
diterranean, almoſt adjoining to the iſland of Sar- 
dinia. It is extremely fertile and populous, and, 
ſome centuries 2go, had been given by the pope to 
the republic of Piſa ; but the Genoeſe took it, and 
for many years treated the inhabitants in the moſt 
arbitrary and cruel manner. The ſpirit of liberty, 
however, was not extinct ; it wanted only the 
breath of an hero to kindle it ; and ſuch a one was 
found in the perſon of the famous Paoli, a native 
of the iſland, but who had travelled into other 
countries, where he had learned the art of war. 
The prudence and valour of that hero will be tranſ- 
mitted to the lateſt ages; but we ſhall ſee in the 
ſequel that, overpowered by numbers, he was 
obliged ro abandon the iſland. 

On the 24th of November the parliament was 
opened by his majeſty with a ſpeech, in which he 
told them, that he had aſſembled them at ſo early 
a period, that they might have time to deliberate 
with ſteadineſs and judgment ; and, in particular, 
recommended to them the ſtate of the nation with 
reſpect to the price of proviſions. 

The firſt, and indeed the principal ſubject that 
engaged the attention of both houſes was of ſuch a 
nature, that nothing equal ro it had happened 
lince the revolution. The dreadful hardſhips to 
which the poor had been reduced by the exorbitant 
price of proviſions became a matter of ſerious 
conſideration ; and petitions having been preſented 
to his majeſty during the receſs of parliament, a 
proclamation was iſſued, prahibiting the exporta- 
tion of corn for a limited time. 

This proclamation, expedient as it was at ſo 
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alarming a criſis, occaſioned violent debates ; the 
miniſtry contending for an occaſional diſpenſing 
power in the crown, eſpecially on principles of hu- 
manity; the oppoſite party maintaining that the 
doctrine of neceſſity had, in various inſtances, 
been productive of the greateſt political evils, and 
aſſerting that as there was an act of parliament al- 
lowing the free exportation of corn while at or un- 
der a ſpecified price, the proclamation was conſe- 
quently unconſtitutional. Such was the ſubſtance 
of the arguments on this important point, from 
which the only inference that candour can draw, as 
juſtified by the laws of God and Nature, is, that 
to do a great right, men may do a /ittle wrong. 

A. D. 1768. The public buſineſs of this ſeſ- 
ſion being brought to a concluſion, the king went 
to the houſe on the tenth of March, and having 
thanked the commons for their generouſly granting 
the ſupplies for the year, defired them to preſerve 
peace among their neighbours in their counties and 
towns, eſpecially during the next general election. 
He then prorogued the parliament to the laſt day 
of March ; but on the twelfth of April a procla- 
mation was iſſued, whereby they were diſſolved. 

On the roth of May, (a period remarkable for 
the fatal cataſtrophe in St. George's Fields) the 
members of the new parliament were ſworn in, and 
the following day the commons having re-choſen 
Sir John Cult for their ſpeaker, the lord chancellor 
Cambden opened the ſeſſion by virtue of a com- 
miſſion from his majeſty. Both houſes preſented 
loyal addreſſes to his majeſty, beſeeching him to 
put the laws in execution againſt all thoſe concerned 
in riots or tumults, as the growing price of provi- 
fions had driven many of the lower claſſes of peo- 
ple to a ſtate of diſtraction, and ſeveral irregulari- 
ties had been committed, eſpecially in Spital- fields; 
where many poor families not only ſtruggled urder 
the dearth of proviſions, but were deſtitute of em- 
ployment. 

The other domeſtic tranſactions being not very 
intereſting, 1t may not be improper to advert to the 
affairs of the continent; and as there had long ſub- 
ſiſted a commercial intercourſe between Great 
Britain and Ruſſia, obſerve, that the czarina, com- 
paſſionating the diſtreſſes of Poland, and exaſperated 
at the conduct of the French, in ſt rring up the 
Turks againſt that unhappy country, determined 
to eſpouſe its cauſe. This produced an open rupture 
between the Turks and Ruſſians, and engaged 
them in a war obſtinate, deſtruttive, and bloody, 
which commanded the attention of all Europe, 

During the month of Auguſt this year the 
French concluded a treaty with the republic of 
Genoa of a very extraordinary nature, and ſuch 
as ought to have been oppoſed by all the maritime 
ſtates in Europe. The brave Corſicans ſtill conti- 
nued to defend thoſe rights which the Genoeſe 
ſought to deprive chem of; and the latter, deſpair- 
ing of ever bringing them into ſubjection, agreed 
to give up that valuable iſland to the French king, 
upon condition of his ſending an army thither to 
ſubdue the people. It was deemed extremely im- 
politic in ſeveral ſtates to connive at the execution 
of ſuch a treaty, as if a war ſhould break out, the 
French would have an opportunity of ſending a 
ſwarm of privateers from Corſica, and to this 
iſland they could bring their prizes without being 
obliged to ſail to Marſeilles ; fo that the trade 
along the ſouth and weſt coaft of Italy would be 
wholly their own. _ 

The attention of the Engliſh miniſtry was now 


directed to America, where ſeveral diſturbances 
7 A had 
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had happened on account of ſome duties: having 
been laid on glaſs, ſalt, and ſome other commodi- 
ties imported from England. It was thought that 
the repeal of the ſtamp- act would have- given 
ſome ſatisfaction to theſe people, but they ſtill in- 
fiſted that it was their inherent privilege to tax 
themſelves. n 
At Bolton, the people met in a large body, and 
entered into ſeveral reſolutions not to import any 
goods of a ſuperfluous nature, but to attend to the 
ſtricteſt œconomy both in dreſs and furniture. A 
ſubſcription was opened for the encouragement of 


their own manufactures, and the eſtabliſhment of | 
This was done to elude the payment | 


new ones. 
of the duties upon ſuch articles as ſhould be ſent 


from England; and, at the fame time, an aſſociation ' 


of perſons from all the old colonies was formed, in 
order to propoſe the moſt likely means to be uſed 


in preventing Engliſh acts of parliament from being | 


put in force there, or in any other of the American 
provinces, or the Weſt-Indies. 


The freeholders, and, in general, all the inhabi- 


tants of Maſſachuſet's Bay, had placed the greateſt | 


confidence in their repreſentatives, and there was a 
continual conteſt between them and their governor. 
The earl of Shelburne had ſent over a letter to the 
governor, complaining of theſe abuſes, and it was 
read in the open aſſembly of the repreſentatives. 


This occaſioned molt violent debates ; and ſome | 


of the members went ſo far as to declare, that the 
governor had miſrepreſented their conduct to the 
miniſtry. They denied the charges in the letter, 
and wrote to the earl of Shelburne on that ſubject, 
vindicating themſelves, and throwing the whole 
blaine on the governor. At the ſame time, the 
merchants of Bcſton ordered their agent to repre- 
ſent to the lords of the treaſury, that unleſs theſe 
duties, which had occaſioned ſo much miſchief, 
were taken off, the trade of the province would be 
deſtroyed, as they ſeemed to them contrary to the 
ſpirit of the conſtitution, and inconſiſtent with their 
charter. Theſe repreſentations occaſioned the eſta- 
bliſhmert of a new officer, who was to act as ſe- 
cretary of ſtate for the colonies in America; and 
the firſt perſon made choice of was the earl of 
Hiliſborough, at that time firſt lord of trade. His 
lordſhip, immediately on his appointment, ſent c1r- 
cular letters to the governors of the provinces, in- 
forming them, that his mazeſty was highly diſpleaſed 
at the conduct of the people, as it was apt to create 
confuſion, and throw every thing into the utmoſt 
diſorder. He ſaid, that their conduct in oppoſing 
the legiſlative power of Great Britain was little 
better than an act of open rebellion ; for, by giving 
encouragement to fuch practices, the government 
would be overturned, and no regard paid to the 
laws. He concluded by recoramending to them 
to preſerve the public peace, by punithing all diſ- 
orders of an evil tendency ; but as to mere oppoſi- 
tion in words, or in ſcandalous libels, they were to 
treat them with contempt. 

Governor Barnard, in concurrence, doubtleſs, 
with inſtructions from the power under which he 
held his office, not only diſſolved the aſſembly of 
repreſentatives, but inſiſted that, by a public act, 
their ſucceſſors ſhould difavow their conduct. This 
was deemed a flagrant violation of the rights of the 
people, as it tended to annul the proceedings of 
the repreſentatives, in conſequence of the will and 
mandate of the conſtituents. They dekred to ſee 
a copy of the governor's inſtructions, which was 
granted them, and, to their furprize, they found, 
that in caſe they refuſed to comply, they were to be 
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diſſolved, and an account of their conduct ſent tg 
England, in order to be laid before the houſe at the 
next ſeſſion of parliament. 

This ſet the whole nation in a flame; and whey 
the bill was brought in to paſs. a cenſure on the 


conduct of the laſt aſſembly, ninety-two voted 


againſt it, and no more than ſeventeen for it. The 
reſt of the colonies took the alarm, and followed 
their example; while combinations were formed 
almoſt every where not to take any goods from 


| England, except ſuch as were abſolutely neceſſary, 


The diſcontents among the people of Boſton now 
broke out into open violence : for a ſhip having 
landed a cargo of wine, and taken on board 
another of oil, without paying any regard to the 
new laws by which the new cuſtoms were to be re. 
gulated, the officers made a ſignal to the Romney 
man of war, who ſent her boats; and having cut 
down the maſts of the trading veſſel, hawled her 
along-fide of the king's ſhip. This was ſo ſeverely 
reſented by the populace, that they roſe in great 


| numbers, demoliſhed the houſes of the cuſtom. 


houſe officers, and laying hoid of the commiſſio- 
ner's boat, dragged it on ſhore, and then {ct it 
on fire, | 

While theſe diſorders continued in the town, the 
governor diſſolved the aſſembly ; but that had not 
the deſired effect, for the diſturbances- increaſed 
every day, ſo that two regiments were ſent over 
from Ireland to ſupport the civil power. Their 
place, of rendezyous was to be at Halifax, in 
Novya-Scotia ; and no ſooner had the people of 
Boiton received news that they were landed at that 
place, than they met, and choſe a preſident among 
themſelves, who was deputed to wait on the go- 
vernor, to know for what reaſon, or with what 
view, his majeſty's forces were to be ſent among 
them. They deſired, at the ſame time, that a ge- 
neral aſſembly might be ſummoned to meet ; but he 
refuſed to give them any ſatisfactory anſwer, and 
only told them, that it was their duty to break up 
their tumultuous meetings, and ſubmit quietly to 
the laws. He added, that as they ſeemed ignorant 
of the offence they had committed, he mult freely 
tell them, that unleſs they ſubmitted to the go- 
vernment, he ſhould be obliged to treat them as 
rebels. From this time he refuſed to receive any 
meſſages from them; upon which they ſent a long 
detail of their grievances to London, in order to 
be laid before the miniſtry. In the mean time, the 
tranſports, with the two regiments, and a train of 
artillery, arrived from Halifax, and were quar- 
tered in the houſes of townſmen; but as the mili- 


| tary laws did not extend to America, any farther 


than providing barracks for them, it was ordered by 
the governor that they ſhould have barrack provi- 
ſions, ſo as to be as little burthenſome to the peo- 
ple as poſſible. This part of the governor's con- 
duct gave general ſatisfaction to ſuch of the people 
as were moderate in their ſentiments ; but notwith- 
ſtanding, a great majority were till diſcontented. 
They could not behold without jealouſy an armed 
force quartered amongſt them in time of peace; 
for, with reſpe& to their late combinations, 
they conſidered them as efforts to maintain their 
freedom. : 
The domeſtic peace of England, during this 
ſurnmer, induced the king of Denmark to viſit his 
royal brother-in-law, our moſt gracious ſovereign, 
He was attended by moſt of his great officers of 
ſtate, and the utmoſt reſpe& was paid to him by all 
ranks of people. His Daniſh majeſty gave orders 


for a maſquerade, which was one of the moſt mag- 
nificent 
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nificent ever ſeen in England; and while the pre- | 
parations for it were going on, he viſited Cambridge, 
where he was elegantly entertained in the hall of 
Trinity College. From thence he proceeded to 
York, Leeds, and Mancheſter; and, on his return 
to London, coming through Oxford, he was met 
by the whole univerſity in proceſſion. When he 
came to the ſenate-houſe, the public orator cornpli- 
mented him in a moſt elegant Latin ſpeech, to 
which his majeſty replied in the ſame language. 
He was then preſented with a diploma, as doctor 
of the civil and canon laws, and walked in his 
honorary robes along with the doctors and regents. 
In the beginning of October his Daniſh majeſty 
left England; and, much about the ſame time, ſe- 
veral changes took place in the Engliſh miniſtry ; 
indeed, the political ſtate of this country had, for 
ſeveral years, been of a very fluctuating nature. 
On a review of tranſactions in the Faſt-Indies 
during the cloſe of the former, and commencement 
of the preſent, year, a revolution was apprehended 
in the affairs of the India-company, which was now 
in a flouriſhing condition. Hyder Ally, a perſon 
who had ſerved ſome time as a common ſoldier, 
having received ſome affront from his officers, left 
the army, and raiſed a choſen band of followers, 
with a view of driving the Engliſh out of all their 
ſettlements in that part of the world. Although 
brought 1p in the moſt humble ſtation, he had all 
the qualities of a great general, which were only 
obſcured for want of a proper opportunity of diſ- 
playing them to public view. | 
Such was the character of the man with whom 
the Engliſh had now to contend ; and it muſt be 
acknowledged, that it required the greateſt {kill to 
oppoſe him. He had conquered ſeveral provinces 
on the coaſt of Malabar, and, upon the whole, was 
conſidered as one of the moſt formidable princes in 
the eaſt. He was ſenlible, however, that the Eaſt- 
India company would be ſo powerfully ſupported, 
that policy muſt be added to force, otherwiſe he 
ſhould never be able to accompliſh his ſchemes. 
Accordingly, he brought over the Nizam of the 
Decan to his intereſt ; and having raiſed a large 
body of forces, prepared to take the field. Colonel 
Smith, in the company's ſervice, was ſent to op- 
poſe this formidable alliance ; and a moſt deſperate 
engagement enſued, in which Hyder Ally diſco- 
vered all the courage and conduct of the braveſt 
general. He made his diſpoſitions with ſo much 
prudence, that it was no eaſy matter to attack him; 
ſo that colonel Smith, in order. to avoid the force of 
his cannon, which galled the company's troops on 
the right, marched to a riſing ground on the left, 
and ſo turned his lines. The Aftatic general rode 
from one place to another, ro encuurage his men ; 
bur at laſt they gave way, and the Engliſh conti- 
nued purſuing them with great ſlaughter. All their 
cannon and ammunition fell into the hands of the 
Engliſh, beſides a vaſt quantity of treaſure ; and the 
Nizam, perceiving the danger he was in from his 
connections with Hyder Ally, made peace with the 
company. This, however, did not put an end to 
the war ; for Hyder Ally, finding himſelf deſerted 
by the Nizam, transferred the ſeat of action into a 
mountainous part of the country, where it was ex- 
tremely difficult to attack him, as he was well 
acquainted with all the paſſages and defiles, and 
could defend himſelf even againſt ſuperiority of 
numbers. | 
At the cloſe of the year, the brave Corſicans aſ- 
ſerted their deareſt rights with a ſpirit and intrepi- 
dity that would reflect honor upon the moſt re- 
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nowned heros, who have adorned the page of hiſtory; 
for though the French had landed there with a nu - 


inch by inch. Paoli had ſome hopes of alliſtance 
from England, and, for that purpole, ſent notice of 
his diſtreſs to our miniſtry by one Mr. Boſwell, a 
young gentleman with whom he had become ac- 
quainted while on his travels: but no afliſtance 
being given him, he had nothing to depend on be- 
ſides the juſtice of his cauſe, and the bravery of his 
countrymen. At firſt, the French obtained ſome 
conſiderable advantages ; but the Corſicans killed 
ſuch vait numbers of them in ſtraggling parties, 
that had they not been continually reinforced by 
freſh ſuccours, the whole army that firit lan Jed 
would have been totally cut off. The Corſicans 
concealed themſelves in buſhes and caves near the 
roads where the enemy were to pals, and galled 


them ſo much, that many deſerted, while ſuch as 


fell into the hands of the Corſicans, as priſoners, 
were inſtantly put to death. Some perſons may blame 
the conduct of the Corſicans on this occaſion, as in- 
conſiſtent with the law of nations ; but the peculi- 
ariry of their circumſtances muſt plead in their 
behalf. They had been ſo much oppreſſed by the 
Genoeſe, that they had, conſiſtent with the opinions 
of the beſt writers on natural law, aſſerted their own 
freedom ; and when the republic of Genoa found 
that they could not again reduce them to a ſtate of 
ſubjection, they gave them up to the French, as if 
they had been a parcel of ſheep or oxen, The 
French, upon their landing in the iſland, com- 
manded all the inhabitants to lay down their arms, 
and take an oath of allegiance to their ſovereign, 
otherwiſe they were to be treated as rebels. Thus 
theſe innocent people, knowing that no mercy was 
to be ſhewn to ſuch of themſelves as were taken 
priſoners, reſolved to treat the French in the ſame 
manner, and ſell their lives and liberty as dear as 
poſſible. Such was the ſtate of the Corſicans; 
and their putting the French priſoneis to death was 
no more than an act of retaliation, which ſtands 
juſtified by the beſt authors on the law of nations. 
Paoli, who ſtill hoped for aſſiſtance from England, 
as well as from ſome of the other European powers, 
called an aſſembly of the Corſican chiefs, and aſked 
their opinion concerning the molt proper methods 
to be uſed in the proſecution of the war. He laid 
before them all the papers which the French had 
cauſed to be diſtributed throughout the iſland ; 
but no ſooner did the chiefs perceive that they were 
looked upon as vaſſals to the crown of France, 
than they tore them into a thouſand pieces, 
Although this campaign was but ſhort, yet ſo 
great was the loſs the French ſuſtained, that 
notwithſtanding the new reinforcements which were 
daily ſent them, they were on the point of being 
totally routed. Adjoining to Corlica are ſome 
ſmall iſlands; and as the harbours of them were 
ſafe and commodious, ſo the Corſican privateers 
prevented, in a great meaſure, the enemy from re- 
ceiving ſuch ſupplies as had been ſent them from 
France. This induced the French, in the month of 
November this year, to embark a conſiderable body 
of forces on board thirteen tranſports, in order to 
attack theſe ſmall iſtands. | 
Their firſt attack was made on the iſland of 
Pietra ; but although they made good their land- 
ing, they were repulſed with great loſs by a few 
Corſicans, who, animated by the love of liberty, 
fought moſt gallantly. From thence the French 
proceeded to Iſola Roſſa, another ifland, where 


the Corlicans kept their magazines, and attacked it 
with 


merous army, they diſputed the ground with them 
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with great fury. At firſt the Corſicans were driven 
from their poſts; but no ſooner had recovered from 
their firſt ſurprize, than they faced about, and not 
only recovered the poſts they had loſt, but drove 
the enemy, with great ſlaughter, back to their 
ſhips. About nine hundred of the French were 
killed in this fruitleſs expedition, and their general 
began to deſpair of ever king the iſland, 

The Engliſh miniſtry had for a conſiderable time 
been rather in a ſtate of embarraſſment : unanimity 
was wanting in their councils and reſolution in their 
conduct. A ſecret but very prevalent influence 
rendered their ſchemes abortive, which detracted 
from their popularity and expoſed them to rigid 
cenfure. They now ſuſtained an important Joſs in 
the death of Townſhend,Eſq. chancellorof the 
exchequer, a ſtateſman of great ability and ap- 
proved integrity. It pleaſed his majeſty, however, 
to make ſeveral changes: for lord North having 
ſucceeded the late chancellor of the exchequer, 
Mr. Thomas Townſhend was made paymaſlter of 


the forces, earl Gower preſident of the council, 


lord Weymouth one of the ſecretaries of ſtate, and 
Mr. Rigby was appointed one of the vice-trea- 
ſurers of Ireland. | 

On the twenty- fourth of November the parlia- 
ment met, and his majeſty opened the ſeſſion with 
a ſpeech, in which he obſerved that his reaſons for 
calling the members together at ſo early a period, 
was to give them time for their public delibera- 
tions; and, in particular, it was recommended 
to them to promote our commercial intereſts in 
America, and other parts of the world, as the ſole 
baſis of all our riches. He told them, that it 
gave him no ſmall concern to conſider that the 
other powers in Europe had not attended to the ar- 
ticles of peace ſo ſtrictly as was conſiſtent with the 
faith of treaties. His majefly laid great ſtreſs on 
the conduct of the Americans; and it was even 
ſaid that Boſton was in an actual ſtate of diſobe- 
dience to all manner of government; that they had 
proceeded to meaſures ſubverſive of the conſtitu- 
rion, and attended with circumſtances which ma- 
nifeſted a diſpoſition to throw off their dependence 
on Great-Britain. He concluded by recommend- 
ing harmony among the members, as the only ſure 
way of promoting the national intereſt, both at 
home and abroad. 

A bill was brought in to prevent the exportation 
of coin for a limited time, which, after long de- 
bates, paſſed into an act, to the honour of humanity 
and the relief of the poor. 

A. D. 1769. On the nineteenth of January 
the parliament met, after their adjournment during 
the R and the firſt thing taken into con- 
fideration was the ſtate of public affairs in Ame- 
rica. A petition was preſented, ſigned by Mr, 
Darnforth, preſident of the council at Boſton, pray- 
ing that the revenue acts might be repealed. The 
petition was penned in the moſt modeſt manner, 
with a promiſe, that if theſe acts were repealed, 
the people would make an ample compenſation, by 
taxing themſelves. Great debates aroſe in both 
houſes concerning the petition, thoſe of the anti- 
miniſterial party making uſe of the fame argu- 
ments which had been urged in the debate con- 
cerning the ſtamp: act. 

The lords agreed to addreſs his majeſty on the 
American affairs; and their reſolution being ad- 
hered to by the commons, became the joint act of 
both. By theſe reſolutions it was declared, that all 
the acts made in the different colonies, which tend- 
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ed towards throwing off the ſovereignty of the 
Britiſh. parliament, were illegal, unconſtitutional, 
and derogatory to the crown and dignity of his 
majeſty. It was farther reſolved, that the town of 
Boſton was in a ſtate of the utmoſt diſorder and 
conſuſion, diſturbed by riots and tumults of a dan- 
gerous nature, in which the officers of the revenue 
had been obſtructed in the diſcharge of their duty, 
and their lives endangered: that neither the council 
of the province, nor the ordinary magiſtrates, had 
exerted their authority for ſuppreſſing theſe riots and 
tumults; and that the execution of the laws would 


1769. 


be rendered abortive, without the aſũſtance of x 
military force to ſupport the civil power, and pro- 


tect the officers of the cuſtoms: that th re ſolu- 


tions of the town meetings in Boſton were uncon— 


ſtitutional, and calculated to excite ſedition and in- 
ſurrection againſt the government. It was alſo a- 
greed to by both houſes, that all thoſe who had 


written circular letters to the other colonics were 


— 


guilty of an high indignity to the crown, and that 
they had committed a daring inſult on the legiſla- 
tive powers of Great-Britain. In the end, his ma- 
jeſty was deſired to iſſue a ſpeciak commiſſion, to 
enquire into the cauſes of theſe diſorders, according 
to the ſtatute zoth of Henry VIII. The debates 
on this occaſion, with reſpect to his majeity grant- 
ing writs of habeas corpus, to. bring over the per- 
ſons concerned in the riots, to be tried in England 
by virtue of ſpecial commiſſions, was ſtrongly and 
learnedly oppoſed in both houſes. It was ſaid by 
thoſe who oppofed the bill, that the laws already 
made for the preſervation of the Britiſh rights 
over the colonies were ſo complete, that there 
was no reaſon for an amendment: that the miniſtry, 


having loſt all credit with the people, wanted to 
| make the cauſe of the Americans their own, by 
eſtabliſhing their authority on the ruin of the co- 


dicate himſelf, if innocent. 


. 


lonies : that, with reſpect to bringing priſoners 
over from America, to be tried here for crimes 
ſuppoſed to have been committed there, was con- 


trary to the ſpirit of the Engliſh conſtitution. 


A man charged with a crime in England, is 
uſually tried in the county where it is ſaid 
to have been committed; for this reaſon, that 
thoſe who carry on the proſecution may have 
it in their power to produce proper evidence, and 
that the accuſed perſon may likewiſe be able to vin- 
But if an American 
was brought over here to be tried, it would be 
next to impoſſible ſor him to produce one ſingle 
witneſs, although he might be entirely innocent. 
If an American has committed any breach of the 
laws, let him be tried there, where juſtice can be 
done to both parties. It was farther urged, and 
repreſented as a ſtrange meaſure on this occaſion, to 
drag out of obſcurity an obſolete law, which was 
a diſhonour to the ſtatute-books : that it was made 


| during the * of a tyrant, to ſerve the moſt ar- 
es, 


bitrary purpoſes, becauſe our conſtitution of go- 


vernment had not then arrived at a ſtate of per- 


—_ —_ 


4 


fection: that when the above act was made, we 
had not ane colony in America, for it had then 
only been recently diſcovered ; and that it would 
be much to the honour of the legiſlative power, 
to expunge from the records all ſuch iniquirous ſta- 
tutes as that already mentioned : that 1t was the 
duty of all thoſe in power to promote the intereſts 
of che people, both at home and abroad; bur if the 
above. meaſure was carried into execution, it would 
increaſe the ſeditions complained of in the colo- 
nies, and, conſequently, injure the trade of the 
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mother-eountry. They concluded by calling upon 
the miniſtry to produce the perſon who had ad- 
viſed his majeſty to put the above act in force. 
Such were the arguments made uſe of by thoſe 
who oppoſed adminiſtration, and it was preſumed 
they were very rational, and conſiſtent with the 


ſpirit of our moſt excellent conſtitution. The | 


miniſtry were ſo ſenſible of the error they had 
committed, that they became weak and languid 
in their anſwers. I hey referred back to the repeal 
of the ſtamp-at, and imputed all the troubles 
which had happened in America to the ill-judged 
lenity ſhewn on that occaſion : they urged that no- 
thing bur the vigorous uſe. of coercive authority 
could ever reduce them to obedience, and con- 
vince them of the neceſſity of their dependence 
on the mother-country : that unleſs this meaſure 
was adopted, the molt flagrant acts of treaſon and 
rebellion, with all other public crimes, might be 
committed with impunity : that ſuch crimes had 
already been committed, and being attended with 


| ſeveral circumſtances of an aggravating nature, the 


perpetrators were not objects of compaſſion : that, 
with reſpect to there being no colonies in America 
when the act of Henry VIII. was made, it did not 
in the leaſt apply to the argument in hand, for 


| the act was made for the trial of all his majeſty's 


ſubje&s who ſhould happen to commit crimes in 
any part of the world, For example; ſuppoſing 


| a ſhip lying at anchor near an iſland not belonging 


to Britain, and two perſons go on ſhore, fight, and 
one of them is killed; then, by the above act, a 
ſpecial commiſſion is granted by the kim; for the 
trial of the offender, in whatever country he pleaſes. 
And, in proof of this doctrine, they mentioned 
an inſtance of a man of war lying at anchor in the 
Baltic, in 1720; and a quarrel happening between 
the lieutenant and the ſurgeon, they went on ſhore, 
fought, and the former was killed. Upon the 
ſhip's arrival in England, a ſpecial commiſſion was 
granted for the trial of the ſurgeon, who, being 
found guilty, was executed at Tyburn, They 
concluded by taking notice, that the revival of the 
act was not to promote puniſhment, but to preſerve 
peace; and that the coloniſts, ſeeing the vigorous 
meaſures which the government intended to pur- 
ſue, might be brought back to a ſenſe of their du- 
ty. Such ere the hopes of adminiſtration at that 
time ; but experience, as will appear 1n the ſequel, 
has convinced us, that they were wrong in their 
conjectures, | 

While the parliament were debating on the af- 
fairs of America, Mr. Wilkes publiſhed a letter 
written by lord Barrington, ſecretary at war, to the 
chairman of the bench of juſtices for the county 
of Surry, to which he prefixed an introduction, 
that gave great offence to the upper-houſe, who 
voted it a ſcandalous and ſeditious libel. 

Mr. Wilkes was brought to the bar of the houſe 
of commons, where he freely acknowledged that 
he had cauſed the letter to be publiſhed ; upon 


which he was expelled the houſe, and a new writ | 


iſſued for the election of a member to repreſent the 
county of Middleſex in his room. Mr. Wilkes 
was however unanimouſly rechoſen, and again ex- 
pelled by the commons, who at the fame time de- 
clared him incapable of being a member of that 
houſe. | 

On the 27th of February the great cauſe de- 
pending in the houſe of peers by way of appeal 
from the ſentence of the lords of ſeſſion in Scotland 
between the houſes of Hamilton and Douglas was 
finally determined in favour of the latter, 
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On the 13th of April a new election for the 
county of Middleſex came on at Brentford; when 
although Mr. Wilkes had a majority of 847 votes, 
he was rejected by the houſe of commons, and 
colonel Luttrell declared duly elected. This pro- 
ceeding occaſioned violent debates, and was repre- 
ſented by the anti- miniſterial party as ſubverſive 
of the conſtitution: indeed, ſuch was the general 
opinion of the public, as appeared from a number 
of maſterly productions, as well as ſome ſingular 
efforts in vindication of their deareſt rights and 
privileges thus flagrantly invaded. 

On the ninth of May his majeſty prorogued the 
parliament; and, in his ſpeech, told them, that 
every part of their conduct gave him the greateſt 
ſatisfaction. He applauded them in the warmeſt 
manner for having attended with ſo much care to 
the intereſts of the people, and the ſuppreſſion of 
riots and tumults, which had been ſo frequent, 
not only in London, but in many parts of the 
country. He added, that he had done all he could 
to bring about a negotiation between the Turks and 
Ruſſians, to no purpoſe; but he hoped the cala- 
mities of war would not extend to any other parts 
of Europe. He thanked the commons for having 
ſo generouſly contributed towards ſupporting the 
dignity of government; and promiſed, that, in 
the whole of his conduct, he would attend to the 
moſt regular œc‚οnõꝙ,ꝓꝑꝙuꝛ. Finally, he concluded 
by recommending them to promote peace among 
their neighbours ſo that public juſtice might not 
be obſtructed, and that a proper regard might be 
paid to the laws. 

On the 24th of May the freeholders of Middle- 
ſex, who thought themſelves particularly injured 
by the deciſion of the houſe of commons in fa- 
vour of Mr, Luttrell, preſented the following pe- 
tition to his majeſty : 


cc Moſt gracious ſovereign, 
© We your majeſty's dutiful, and loyal ſubjects, 


| © the freeholders of the county of Middleſex, beg 


cc leave, with all affectionate ſubmiſſion and hu- 
cc mility, to throw ourſelves at your royal feet, and 
e humbly to implore your paternal attention to 
e thoſe grievances of which this county and the 
© whole nation complain, and thoſe fearful ap- 
ce prehenſions with which the whole Britiſh empire 
cc js moſt juſtly alarmed. . 

«© With great grief and ſorrow, we have long 
« beheld the endeavours of certain evil-minded 
cc perſons, who attempt to infuſe into your royal, 
e mind, notions and opinions of the moſt dange- 
ce rous and pernicious tendency, and who promote 


cc and council ſuch meaſures as cannot fail to de- 


ce ſtroy that harmony and confidence, which ſhould 
c ever ſubſiſt between a juſt and virtuous prince 
cc and a free and loyal people. 

« For this diſſaffected purpoſe, they have intro- 
« duced into every part of the adminiſtration of 
our happy legal conſtitution, a certain, unli- 
© mitted and indefinite diſcretionary power; to 
e prevent which is the ſole aim of all our laws, 


c and was the ſole cauſe of all thoſe diſturbances 


« and revolutions which formerly diſtracted this 
% unhappy country; for our anceſtors, by their 
© own fatal experience, well knew, that in a ſtate 
cc where diſcretion begins, law, liberty, and ſafety 
c end. Under the pretence of this diſcretion, or, 
c as it was formerly, and has been lately called, 

« law of ſtate, we have ſeen 
« Engliſh ſubjects, and even a member of the 
« Britiſh legiſlature, arreſted by virtue of a gene- 
7B « ral 
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ral warrant, iſſued by a ſecretary of ſtate, con- 
trary to the law of the land— ; 

« Their houſes rifled and plundered, their pa- 
pers ſeized, and uſed as evidence upon trial— 
« Their bodies committed to cloſe impriſon- 
ment 

«© The Habeas Corpus eluded 

« Trial by jury diſcountenanced, and the firſt 
law-officer of the crown publicly inſinuating, 
that juries are not to be truſted— : 

« Printers puniſhed by the miniſtry in the ſu- 
preme court without a trial by their equals, 
without any trial at all : 
„The remedy of the law for falſe impriſon- 
ment, barred and defeated— 

« The plaintiff and his attorney, for their ap- 
peal to the law of the land, puniſhed by ex- 


pences and impriſonment, and made by forced | 


engagements to deſiſt from their legal claim 
« A writing determined to be a libel by a court 
where it was not cognizable in the firſt inſtance ; 
contrary to law, becauſe all appeal is thereby 
cut off, and inferior courts and juries influenced 
by ſuch pre-determinations— 

c A perſon condemned in the ſaid court, as the 
author of the ſuppoſed libel, unheard, without 
defence or trial— 

« Unjuſt treatment of petitions, by ſelecting 
only ſuch parts as might be wreſted to criminate 
the petitioner, and refuling to hear thoſe which 
might procure him redreſs— 

« The thanks of one branch of the legiſlature 
propoſed by a miniſter to be given to an ac- 
knowledged offender for his offence, with the 
declared intention of ſcreening him from lau 
« Attachments wreſted from their original in- 
tent of removing obſtructions to the proceedings 
of law, to punith, by ſentence of arbitrary fine 
and impriſonment, without trial or appeal, ſup- 
poſed oifences coinmitted out of court 

« Perpetual impriſonment of an Engliſhman, 
without trial, conviction, or ſentence, by the 
ſane mode of attachment, wherein the ſame 
perſon is at once party, accuſer, judge and 


Jury— 


« Inſtead of the ancient and legal civil police, 
the military introduced at every opportunity, 
unneceſſarily and unlawfully patroling the 
{treets, to the alarm and terror of the inhabi- 
tants 

«© The lives of many of your majeſty's innocent 
ſubjects deſtroyed by military execution 

« Such military execution ſolemnly adjudged to 
be legal— 

« Murder abetted, encouraged, and rewarded— 
e The civil magiſtracy rendered contemptible 
by the arpointment of improper and incapable 
perſons— 

© The civil magiſtrates tampered with by ad- 
miniſtration, and neglecting and refuſing to 
diſcharge their duty— 

«© Mobs and riots hired and raiſed by the miniſ- 
try, in order to juſtify and recommend their own 
illegal proceedings, and to prejudice your ma- 
jeſty's mind by falſe inbnuations againſt the loy- 
alty of your majeſty's ſubjects 

« The freedom of election violated by corrupt 
and undue influence, by unpuniſhed violence 
and murder— 

« The juſt verdicts of juries, and the opinion of 
the judges, over ruled by falſe repreſentations 
to your majeſty ; and the determinations of the 
law ſet aſide, by new, unprecedented, and dan- 
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gerous means: thereby leaving the guilty with. 
out reſtraint, the injured without redreſs, and the 
lives of your majeſty's ſubjects at the mercy of 
every ruffian, protected by adminiſtration 

© Obſolete and vexatious claims of the crown 
ſet on foot for partial and election purpoſes— 

« Partial attacks on the liberty of the preſs: 
the moſt daring and pernicious libels againft the 
conſtitution, and againſt the liberty of the ſub- 


ject, being allowed to paſs unnoticed, whilſt 


the ſlighteſt libel againſt a miniſter is puniſhed 
with the utmoſt rigour— | 

© Wicked attempts to encreaſe and eſtabliſh a 
ſtanding army, by endeavouring to veſt in the 
crown an unlimitted power over the militia ; 
which, ſhould they ſucceed, muſt, ſooner or 
Jater, ſubvert the conſtitution, by augmenting 
the power of adminiſtration in proportion to 
their delinquency— 

© Repeated endeavours to diminiſh the impor- 
tance of members of parliament individually, 
in order to render them more dependent on ad- 
miniſtration collectively. Even threats have 
been employed by miniſters to ſuppreſs the free- 
dom of debate; and the wrath of parliament 
denounced againſt meaſures authoriſed by the 
law of the land 

* Reſolutions of one branch of the legiſlature, 
ſet up as the law of the land, being a direct 
uſurpation of the rights of the other two branches, 
and therefore a manifeſt infringement of the 
conſtitution 

* Publick money ſhamefully ſquandered and 
unaccounted for, and all enquiry into the cauſe 
of arrears in the civil liſt, prevented by the mi- 
niſtry 

* Enquiry into a pay- maſter's public accounts 
ſtopped in the exchequer, though the ſums un- 
accounted for by that pay-maller amounted to 
above forty millions ſterling 

Public loans perverted to private miniſterial 
purpoſes 

FProſtitution of public honours and rewards to 
men who can neither plead public virtue nor 
ſervices— 

ce Irreligion and immorality, ſo eminently diſ- 
countenanced by your majeſty's royal example, 
encouraged by adminiſtration both by example 
and precept— 

«« The ſame diſcretion has been extended, by 
the ſame evil counſellors, to your majelty's do- 
minions in America, and has produced to our 


ſuffering fellow - ſubjects in that part of the 


world, grievances and apprehenſions ſimilar to 
thoſe of which we complain at home. 


«© Moſt gracious ſovereign, 
« Such are the grievances and apprehenſions 
which have long diſcontented and diſturbed the 
greateſt and beſt part of your majeſty's loyal 
ſubjects. Unwilling, however, to interrupt 
your repoſe, though ready to lay down our 
lives and fortunes for your majeſty's ſervice, and 
for the conſtitution, as by law eſtabliſhed, we 
have waited patiently, expeCting a conſtitutional 
remedy by the means of our own repreſentatives: 
but our legal and free choice having been re- 
peatedly rejected, and the right of election now 
finally taken from us by the unprecedented ſeat- 
ing of a candidate who was never choſen by the 
county, and who, even to become a candidate, 
was obliged fraudulently to vacate his ſcat in 


parliament, under the pretence of an inſignifi- 
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t cant place, invited thereto by the prior declara- 
te tion of a miniſter, that whoever oppoſed our 
« choice; though but with four votes, ſhould be 
« declared member for the county. We ſee our- 
te ſelves, by this laſt act, deprived even of the 
i franchiſes of Engliſhmen, reduced to the moſt 
te abject ſtate of ſlavery, and left without hopes 
te or means of redreſs but from your majeſty or 
« God. | 

« Deign then, moſt gracious ſovereign, to liſten 
« to the prayer of the moſt faithful of your ma- 
« jeſty's ſubjects; and to baniſh from your royal 
« favour, truſt, and confidence, for ever, thoſe 
tc evil and pernicious counſellors, who have en— 
« deavoured to alienate the affection bf your ma- 
te jeſty's moſt fincere and dutiful ſubjects, and 
te whoſe ſuggeſtions tend to deprive your people 
te of their deareit and moſt eſſential rights, and 
« who have traiterouſly dared to depart from the 
« ſpirit and letter of thoſe laws which have ſe- 
« cured the crown of theſe realms to the houſe of 
« Brunſwick, in which we make our moſt earneſt 
te prayers to God, that it may continue untarniſhed 
te tothe lateſt poſterity,” 


2 


The city of London and moſt of the counties in 
England followed the example of Middleſex, and 
preſented petitions and remonſtrances to the throne, 
but the only anſwer they all received was, that his 
majeſty would do nothing without the conſent of 
his parliament. 

This year the pope died at Rome in a very ad- 
yanced age, and was ſucceeded by cardinal Gan- 

enelli, who aſſumed the name of Clement XIV. 
He had been brought up, from his moſt early 
youth, for the church; and, to an univerſal ac- 
quaintance with learning in general, he had added 
moderation in his conduct; and was an enemy to 
all combinations among princes, which tend to pro- 
long civil diſturbances. He endeared himſelf to 
the people of Rome, by iſſuing orders for lower- 
ing the prices of proviſions ; and he ſuppreſſed the 
cuſtom, ſo long in uſe with his predeceſſors, to 
oblige all foreign ambaſſadors to kiſs his toe. 

A. D. 1770. The parliament met on the gth of 

January, and the ſeſſion was opened with a ſpeech 
from the throne, in which not the leaſt notice was 
taken of the petitions and remonſtrances from the 
different counties relative to the Middleſex election, 
The principal things pointed out were, the diſtract- 
ed ſtate of America, and the diſtemper which had 
broke out among the horned cattle. The former 
was, in the ſtrongeſt terms, recommended to their 
ſerious attention, as a thing of the utmoſt impor- 
tance to the dignity of goverament. The other 
was mentioned as a moſt dreadful calamity to the 
nation in general; and it was recommended to 
every one to exert themſelves in endeavouring to put 
a ſtop to the infection, before it ſhould ſpread any 
farther. 
This ſpeech was ſeverely handled by the public 
In general, who thought that nothing ſhould have 
been ſo much touched on as the petitions and re- 
monſtrances. Ridicule was circulated with great 
freedom, eſpecially as the exiſtence of the diſtemper 
among the horned cattle was not believed to be of 
lo univerſal a nature as had been inſinuated and re- 
preſented. 

It was immediately moved by the miniſtry, that 
an addreſs ſnould be preſented to the throne; upon 
which a moſt violent debate aroſe, but it was 


carried by a very conſiderable majority. | 
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Before any buſineſs of importance was underta- 
ken, ſome very remarkable changes took place in 
the miniſtry, Lord Camden reſigned the ſeals, and 
the honourable Charles York was created chancel- 
lor in his room, but he died within three days af- 
terwards ; and then the chancery was put into com- 
miſſion, the ſeals being delivered to baron Smythe, 
and the juſtices Bathurſt and Aſton. The marquis 
of Granby reſigned all his places, except the royal 
regiment of blues, and was ſucceeded as maſter of 
the ordinance by general Conway. The duke of 
Beaufort reſigned the place of maſter of the horſe 
to the queen ; the earl of Huntingdon his place of 
groom of the ſtole; and the duke of Manchefter, 
with the earl of Coventry, their places of lords of 
the bed-chamber. The earl of Briſtol ſucceeded 
lord Chatham as lord privy ſeal. Mr. Dunning, 
the ſolicitor-general, and Mr. Grenville, one of the 
vice-treaſurers of Ireland, reſigned at the ſame 
time. Sir John Cuſt, ſpeaker of the houſe of com- 
mons alſo reſigned; but that was owing to his age 
and infirm ſtate of health. In his room was elect- 
ed Sir Fletcher Norton, a gentleman who had made 
a very diſtinguiſhing figure at the bar. 

Within a week after theſe changes had taken 
place, the duke of Grafton reſigned the place of 
firſt lord of the treaſury, and was fucceeded by 
lord North, who had been ſome time chancellor of 
the exchequer. 

The firſt thing that came before the commons 
was an enquiry into the validity of the Middleſex 


election; but after warm debates it was held, that 


no court of law was to meddle with any of their 
rules and orders. This meaſure aſtoniſhed the 
whole nation, and many perſons began to look up- 
on the houſe of commons as a ſtanding council for 
the crown. Nor was this important ſubject agita- 
ted with leſs heat in the houſe of lords. The earl 
of Chatham with - lord Camden, and many other 
peers, oppoſed it with great ſtrength of argument, 


and produced proofs from many of our law books, 


and parliamentary journals, that no ſuch ſtep had 
ever been taken, not even in the moſt deſpotic 
reigns. But notwithſtanding the force of theſe ar- 
guments, miniſterial intereſt prevailed, and the pro- 
ceedings of the houſe of commons, in the affair of 
the Middleſex election, were all voted juſt and 
equitable, 

A motion was made to bring in a bill to diſ- 

ualify certain officers of the revenues from voting 
75 members of parliament. It was ſaid by thoſe 
who ſupported the motion, that at the revolution 
the produce of the cuſtoms and exciſe were both 
extremely ſmall, nor was there at that time any pro- 
bability that they would ever amount to the enor- 
mous fam of ſix millions ſterling, as they then ac- 
tually did. To this they attributed the inattention 
of the ſenators of that age, who, if they had fore- 
ſeen the unconſtitutional weight that mult have 
been thrown into the ſcale on the ſide of the crown, 
by the appointment of officers to collect ſo vaſt a 
revenue, they would undoubtedly have taken pro- 
per and effectual meaſures to prevent the dangerous 
influence which it mult afford, in the election of 
repreſentatives of the people. 

On the other ſide it was urged, that the bill was 
altogether unneceſſary, and in its own nature ex- 
tremely cruel. That it was no leſs than the diſ- 
franchiſing a great number of men who had long 
enjoyed that privilege ; and as the motion then 
ſtood, it might extend to all the officers under the 
crown. It was added, that ng evidence had —_ 
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ſo much as ſuggeſted of any undue influence uſed 
by the crown, and therefore the motion was re- 
jected by a very great majoritx. 

The popular party, having loſt this motion, de- 
fired that all the papers, containing a liſt of the ex- 
pences of government, ſhould be laid before them, 
It was ſaid in ſupport of the motion, that the civi]-Jilt 
revenue if miſapplied, inſtead of maintaining the 
dignity of the crown, ſerved only to beſiege it with 

araſites ; and in the place of promoting arts and 
induſtry, to ſubvert the liberties of the people. 
That though the funds allotted for this purpoſe 
were fully adequate, not only to every neceſſary, 
but to every liberal expence, that was neceſſary 10 
ſupport the dignity of the regal character; yet 
neither the greatneſs of the fund, nor the confeſſed 
ceconomy of the times, were ſufficient to prevent an 
enormous debt from being contracted, and the peo- 
ple from being applied to for more money, at a 
time when many men in the kingdom were of 
opinion that too much had been granted already, 

That neceſſary expences had been much more 
conſiderable in the latter reign than the preſent, be- 
cauſe the branches of the royal family were then 
grown up, and conſequently demanded larger al- 
lowances. The journies to the continent, however 
expedient, were frequent, and at times expenlive ; 
and none would pretend to ſay, that magnificence 
was not as well underſtood, and perhaps better ſup- 
ported, than at preſent ; yet his late majeſty not 
only lived within the bounds of the c1v1I-liſt, but the 
ſum of one hundred and ſeventy thouſand pounds 
was wholly ſaved from that revenue. 

That it was neither intended nor wiſhed, to 
limit the crown to a ſalary inadequate to its real 
dignity and greatneſs ; for if it ſhould appear that 
the money had been ſpent in promoting uſeful 
purpoſes, thoſe who made the motion would be the 
firſt to give their approbation. But if on the con- 
trary, it ſhould appear that the money had been 
ſquandered away among time-ſerving wretches, 
who ſought to ruin their country, then thoſe who 
adviſed ſuch meaſures ſhould be called to a ſevere 
account. 

To this it was anſwered by thoſe who ſtood up 
for the miniſtry, that if an application had been 
now made for an additional ſum to make good any 
deficiency in the civ1]-liſt , eſtabliſhment, an en- 
quiry into the cauſes of it would be natural and 
juſtifiable ; and it would be but reaſonable, that 
the miniſtry, in ſuch a circumſtance, ſhould give 
the utmoſt ſatisfaction to the people; nay, that it 
was even their duty to do ſo, and ſhew the reaſons 
why the proviſion already made was not ſufficient ; 
bur till ſuch a requiſition was made, it would be 
improper and very diſreſpectful to the crown, to 
ſcrutinize into the manner in which the inoney for 
the ſupport of the royal family had been ex- 
pended. It was urged farther, that a certain ſum 
of money was allowed annually for the ſupport of 
the civil-liſt, and while the expences do not ex- 
ceed that ſum, there can be no reaſon for making 
any enquiry. They concluded by taking notice, 
that as the civil lift was the property of the crown, 
his majeſty had a right to diſpole of it in whatever 
manner he pleaſed. Ar laſt, the vote being pur, 
the motion, like all others oppoſed by the miniſtry, 
was rejected by a great majority, 

This affair being ended, the next thing was to 
take into conſideration the ſtate of the colonies in 
America. A petition had been preſented by the 
merchants trading to North-America, ſetting 
forth the great hardſhips they laboured under in 
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conſequence of an act, by which a duty had been 
laid on ſome trifling articles exported from Great. 
Britain; and this had ſo much enraged the people, 
that they refuſed to purchaſe the goods, after they 
had been ſent there at a conſiderable expence. This 
affair being of a very ſerious nature, the houſe took 
it into conſideration, and repealed every part of it, 
except what related to tea, which was ſtill conti- 
nued. The debates concerning this bill were ma. 
naged with great force of argument on both ſides, 
for the popular party ſought a repeal of the whole, 
while the miniſtry inſiſted, that the Americans, 
inſtead of deſerving any ſuch indulgence, ought 
to have had more ſevere laws binding upon 
them. 

While the greateſt part of the nation was agitated 
by reflecting on the conſequences that would reſult 
from theſe meaſures ; while individuals were ſeek. 
ing to promote their private intereſts, and the po. 
vernment to eſtabliſh its authority, a bill was 


brought into the houſe of commons by one of the 


leading men in the oppoſition, for regulating the 
proceedings on controverted elections; a bill equally 
juſt and popular, and in which all the ſubjects of 
Great-Britain were more or leſs concerned, [t 
will be proper to ſtate the nature of this bill, that 
the reader may be the better able to judge of its 
utility, and how far ſuch a law was, in a manner, 
abſolutely neceſſary. 


It had been the cuſtom formerly in all conteſted 
elections, to refer the matter to a ſelect committee 


of the moſt learned and upright members in the 


houſe; and, in general, their opinion was ſeldom 
called in queſtion; but in time the comm̃ittees had 
been enlarged, and all who came in having votes, a 
ſhameful partiality prevailed, which in the end in- 
duced thoſe, who thought themſelves injured, to 
apply for remedy at the bar of the houſe. 

This method, however, was found to be very de- 
fective, and attended with many inconveniences, 
owing principally to the vaſt number of thoſe who 
were to try the cauſe in diſpute ; and who, beſides 
being biaſſed by the ties of private friendſhip to the 
contending parties, were not bound by any oath to 
prevent ſuch influence from operating on their 
minds. | 

At the ſame time, the method of trying theſe 
cauſes at the bar became an obſtacle to many 
branches of public bulineſs, eſpecially in the firſt 
ſeſſion of a new parliament, when there was ſcarce 
time to attend to any thing elſe. It was at the 
ſame time very diſagreeable to the members them- 
ſelves, who were continually teazed with applica- 
tions in favour of both candidates, that they would 
give their attendance, and although it was not ſaid 
that they were to vote contrary to truth and equity, 
yet their attendance was conſidered as equivalent to 
their approbation. To all this it might be added, 
that as the miniſtry had always a majority on their 
ſide to ſupport them in all their meaſures, ſo if they 
choſe to ſtand up in defence of any one of the can- 
didates, they could, by promiſes and threats, get 3 
ſufficient number to vote him the ſitting member. 

To remedy theſe defects this bill was brought in, 
and the plan of it was conſiſtent with the firſt prin- 
ciples af the conſtitution. When a petition was 
to be preſented, a day was to be fixed for hearing 
both parties, who were to attend with their witneſſes 
and council; and if one hundred members were 
not preſent, then they were to wait till ſuch time as 
ſo many were preſent; when the names of the 
whole, although they ſhould exceed that number, 


ere be put into ſix boxes or glaſſes, to be 2 
alter- 
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alternately and read by the ſpeaker, till forty- nine 
are choſen; the ſitting member and the petitioner 
being allowed to chuſe one each. Liſts were then 
to be given to the ſitting member, the petitioner, 
councils, witneſſes, &c. who, with the clerk; were 
to withdraw, and ſtrike off one alternately till the 
number ſhould be reduced to thirteen ; who, with 
the two named by the parties, were to make a com- 
mittee to determine the affair in diſpute.” Such 
was the nature of this new bill, and it muſt be ac- 


knowledged that nothing could be more juſt or | 


equitable for the freedom of elections; and every 
meaſure uſed to prevent corruption and bribery 
muſt, at all times, be the life of the Britiſh con- 
ſtitution. 

While the houſe of commons were engaged on 
this grand ſubject, the city of London met in their 
common-hall, and agreed upon another petition, 
addreſs and remonſtrance, for redreſs of their 
grievances in the affair of the Middleſex elec- 
tion. In this addreſs it was expreſsly declared, 
that the houſe of commons had acted in the moſt 
unconſtitutional manner, and therefore they prayed 
that they might be diſſolved ; that the people might 
be left at liberty to make a free choice. In anſwer 
to this, his majeſty told them, that he had never 
done any thing but by the advice and conſent of 
his parliament, and therefore he could not com- 

ly with their requeſt. 

Violent diſputes aroſe in parliament on this af- 
fair, and many opprobrious expreſſions were made 
uſe of on both ſides. It was ſaid that the citizens 
of London were the ſupport of the government on 
every occaſion ; that it had been the cuſtom, time 
immemorial, to conſult them on the molt impor- 
tant matters; to which the miniſtry anſwered, that 
no affront had been offered to the citizens of Lon- 
don, nor any thing denied them, except ſuch as 
was in its own nature improper to be granted. 


Near the cloſe of this ſeſſion of parliament, ſe- | 


veral propoſals were made 1n the houſe of lords re- 
lating to the ſtate of affairs in America ; which 
were chiefly ſupported by the duke of Richmond. 
Theſe were introduced by ſome ſevere ſtrictures on 
the conduct of adminiitration, He ſaid, that the 
ſtate of America had been recommended from the 
throne in a ſpeech at the opening of the ſeſſion, and 
yet the ſeſſion was near ſpent without any thing be- 
ing done, though the buſineſs was of the utmoſt 
importance, The miniſtry were now ſenſible that 
they had been too raſh in recommending the care of 
America before any ſettled plan had been laid 
down; and therefore, perplexed to the utmoſt, 
they ſaw no other method left, but that of adjourn- 
Ing the debate till a future day, well knowing that 
the parliament would be prorogued. 

On the nineteenth of May his majeſty went to 
the houſe, and cloſed the ſeſſion with a ſpeech from 
the throne, in which he applauded them for the 
zeal they had ſhewn in ſupporting the intereſt and 
honour of the nation. He aſſured them, that he 
ſhould, on all occaſions, ſeek the happineſs of his 
people ; and that it ſhould be the ſole object of 
his care, to watch - over their intereſts. He con- 
cluded, by recommending to them the preſerva- 
tion of public peace, and the diſcountenancing of 
tumultuous meetings of the people, which, if en- 
couraged, muſt end in general confuſion. 

Soon after the riſing of parliament, advices were 


received from America of a violent tumult at 


Boſton, in which ſome of the inhabitants were un- 
fortunately killed, and others wounded by the ſol- 
This tranſaction was beſt authenticated by 
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captain Preſton, who happened to be officer of 
the guard on the very day it occurred. It appeared 
from captain Preſton's account, that the arrival of 
Britiſh ſoldiers in Boſton being extremely obnoxi- 
ous to the inhabitants, they firſt uſed every means 


to promote deſertion, and afterwards had recourſe 


to the moſt palpable inſults. Several ſkirmiſhes 
then enſued between the ſoldiers and towns-people 
aided by the militia who came from the country to 
Join their friends, At length captain Preſton re- 
ceived information of a determined attack on the 
troops, and as he was repairing to the main guard, 
he ſaw a number of people going towards the 
cuſtom- houſe. To prevent plundering; he ſent 
a non-commilſboned officer and twelve men, and 
followed himſelf. The mob dared the ſoldiers to 
fire, which occaſioned ſome well behaved perſons 
to aſk the captain, if he intended to fire? He re- 
plied in the negative, but at that inſtant a ſoldier, 
exaſperated by a blow, fired. Repeated provoca- 
tions cauſed others to follow the example ; the mob 
then diſperſed after three had been killed on the 
ſpot, and ſeven or eight wounded. The captain 
was ſome time after tried at Boſton and honourably 
acquitted, 

On the 22d of July, about four o'clock in the 
morning a moſt dreadful fire was diſcovered in the 
great dock-yard at Portſmouth. It burnt with the 
molt rapid fury, and communicating itſelf with the 
hemp-houſe, and other offices, conſumed every 
thing before it. Whether this was an accident, or 
the work of ſome vile wretch and incendiary, hag 
not yet been diſcovered, and perhaps never will. 
Some impoſtors, indeed, pretended to have been 
concerned in it, particularly one Dudley, who has 
fince that time been tranſported for perjury ; and 
the other, whoſe name was Britain, has been fince 
executed for forgery. The moſt remarkable cir. 
cumſtance attending this fatal affair was, the fire 
was diſcovered in five different places at once; 
which gave ſtrong ſuſpicions that more than one 
perſon muſt have been concerned; for accidental 
fires generally break out in one place only. Had 
this accident, or whatever it was, happened dy- 
ring the heat of the war, it might have proved 
fatal to the nation in general; for the whole loſs; 
amounting to one hundred and forty-nine thou- 
ſand, eight hundred and eighty- eight pounds, could 
not have been made good without great difficulty, 
till ſuch time as the parliament met. But even 
ſuppoſing one individual could have advanced it, 
yet the time neceſſary for replacing ſtores, might 
have given the enemy an opportunity of doing great 
injury to the place. 0 

It is neceſſary here to obſerve, with reſpect to the 


fate of the war between the Ruſſians and the 


Turks, that the once famous city of Smyrna being 
in a very critical ſituation, and the inhabitants ap- 
prehending an attack ſrom the Ruſſians every day; 
an Engliſh merchant was ſent to count Orlow the 
Ruſſian admiral, whom he found engaged in the 
ſiege of Lemnos, and by whom he was told, that 
he had ſtrict orders to protect the Chriſtians of all 
nations, but more particularly the Engliſh ; be- 
cauſe there was a treaty of peace and commerce 
at that time ſubſiſting between them and the Eng- 
liſh. He diſmiſſed him with marks of the greateſt 
politeneſs, and told him, that he and the other gen- 
tlemen in the factories might make themſelves 
quite eaſy, as no harm ſhould happen to them. 

In Corſica, during this year, the wretched inha- 
bitants felt all the ſeverity of a French deſpotic go- 
vernment. Many of them till refuſed to ſubmit, 
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and ſuch of thoſe unhappy people as were taken, 


were inſtantly put to death. Some of them were 


tranſported to France; but this was little more 
than ſhifting the ſcene: for as in Corſica they be- 
held the ruin 6f their country, ſo in France they 
faw a whole nation of people ruined. But here 
their ſufferings did not end; for ſuch as were 
brought to France, after a journey of fix hundred 
miles on. foot from Marſeilles to Breſt, were put 
on board ſeveral veſſels and ſent as ſlaves to the 
Weſt-Indies. 5 

This year a war was like to have broke out 
between Great Britain and Spain, on account of 
the following affair: 5 

In the year 1592 captain Davies, who command- 
ed an Engliſh man of war, ſailed to the South Seas, 
where he diſcovered ſome iſlands, ſince called Falk- 
lands; but little notice was taken of them for more 
than a century, till commodore Anſon, in his 
voyage round the world, diſcovered the impor- 
tance they would be of to us, if properly cultiva- 
ted. Accordingly, ſoon after the late peace, when 
lord Anſon was at the head of the admiralty, he 
mentioned the affair in council, and it was pro- 
poſed to ſend out ſome frigates to viſit them. This 
ſcheme, however, was not ſo well conducted, but 
the Spaniards got notice of it before it could be 
carried into execution; and ſuch remonſtrances 
were mace by their ambaſſador at our court, that 
it was laid aſide. i 

It was again revived, however, in 1764, when 
commodore Byron was ſent out with a ſmall ſqua- 
dron to make diſcoveries, and, if poſſible, eſta- 
bliſh a ſettlement on the coaſt of Patagonia. Du— 
ring that voyage, he took poſſeſſion of Falklands 
Iſlands in the name of his Britannic majeſty, with 
all the forms uſed on ſuch occaſions. 

Much about this time the French, ſtimulated by 
their loſſes during the war, undertook an expedi- 
tion of a ſimilar nature, namely, to make diſcove- 
ries in the South Seas; and the care of it was com- 
mitted to one M. de Bouganville, colonel of a re- 
giment of foot. Having fitted out a frigate of 
twenty guns, with a ſloop to carry proviſions, he 
took on board one hundred ſeamen, and about one 
hundred and fifty people, who choſe to try their 
fortunes in that part of the world. The French 
ſnips ſet ſail from St. Malo, and arrived at the Ca- 
naries, where they were kindly received by the 
Spaniards, who gave them every ſort of aſſiſtance. 
From thence they proceeded to the river Plata, and 
took in freſh proviſions, the Spaniards ſtill conti- 
nuing to treat them with every mark of reſpect. At 
length, they came to Falklands Iſlands, where they 
formed an eſtabliſhment, and built a ſmall fort. 

Theſe French adventurers had formed the moſt 
ſanguine hopes from the diſcovery of thete iſlands, 
but they did not anſwer their expectations; for it 
coſt them more money to ſupport their ſettlement 
than the profits ariſing from it could afford; fo 
that they gave it up to the Spaniards in the moſt 
formal manner, 

Theſe iſlands are ſituated in latitude 31 ſouth, 
and about one hundred leagues on this fide the 
ſtreights of Magellan. The ſettlement, which had 


been given up by the French to the Spantards, was 


on one. of the iſlands that lay to the weſt, and was 
called Port Solidad ; and Port Egmont, belonging 
to the Engliſh, was one of the iflands to the eaſt- 
ward. Ia the year 1769, we had a frigate and a 
floop upon that ſtation, and captain Hunt, in the 
Tartar frigate, being on a cruize, fell in with a 
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Spaniſh ſchooner belonging to Port Solidad, and, 
according to his orders, commanded the Spaniſh 
captain to depart, becauſe thoſe iſlands were the pre- 
perty of Great-Britain. TWO days -afterwards, 
the captain came on board the Tartar frigate with 
a letter to captain Hunt, written by the governor 
of Port Solidad, telling him, that if he had been 
driven in there by ſtreſs of weather, he was ready 
to give him every aſſiſtance; but if he came there 
in violation of the faith of the moſt ſolemn trea- 
tics, he had far better depart immediately. Cap. 
tain Hunt, not in the leaſt intimidated by theſe 
threatenings, aſſerted the right of his Britannic 
majeſty to theſe iſlands, and warned him to depart 
from them, giving him a fixed time for that purpoſe, 
The Spaniſh officer entered a formal proteſt againſt 
captain Hunt, and declared, that if he offered ary 
inſult to the ſettlement at Port Solidad, he ſhould 
conſider it as a breach of the peace, and tranſmit 
an account thereof to Spain. Soon after this af- 
fair, two Spanith frigates of conſiderable force ar- 
rived at Port Egmont, under pretence that they 
wanted freſh water; and the commander in chief 
ſent notice to captain Hunt, that he was aſtoniſhed 
to ſee the Engliſh flag hoiſted in an iſland that be- 
longed to his maſter the king of Spain. He 
charged captain Hunt with violating the peace ; 
declaring, at the ſame time, that he would ſend an 
account thereof to Spain, that his maſter might aſ- 
ſert his right to thoſe iſlands which had been made 
over to him by treaty. 

Captain Hunt ſtill continued to found his poſ- 
ſeſſion on the claim of right, juſtified his conduct 
by the orders of his ſovereign, and again warned 
the Spaniards to depart from theſe iſlands. The 
frigates continued eight days at Port Egmont, and 
were ſupplied by our people with water: the cap- 
tain andofficers behaved with great civility, but they 
declined going on ſhore though they were ſeveral 


times invited. As theſe tranſactions ſeemed to in- 


dicate an approaching rupture, captain Hunt ſet 
fail for England, and arriving at Plymouth on the 
third of June, ſent an expreſs to the lords of the 
admiralty. The Swift and Favourite loops of war, 
each bearing ſixteen. guns, were left to take care 
of the ſettlement ; but the Swift having failed as 
far as the ſtreights of Magellan, was overſet, and 
ſuch of the crew as could get into the boat, un- 
dertook a voyage of three weeks, which brought 
them to Port Egmont, after experiencing an in- 
numerable variety of hardſhips. Five Spaniſh fri- 
gates arrived at Port Egmont, and captain Farmer, 
not doubting but they came with hoſtile inten- 
tions, reſolved to be upon his guard. He accord- 
ingly hoiſted his flag, which the Spaniſh commo- 
dore ſeeing, fired two ſhots, and being aſked what 


were his reaſons for ſo doing, he ſaid they were 


only by way of ſignals. 
In the mean time captain Farmer wrote to the 
Spaniſh commodore, that as he had received the 
refreſhments he wanted, he. was obliged in the 
name, and by the authority of his maſter, to com- 
mand him to depart, and totally evacuate all thoſe 
iſlands known by the name of Falklands. In an- 
ſwer to this letter, the commodore put captain 
Farmer in mind of his great power, and how 
eaſy it was for him to deſtroy their defenceleſs ſet- 
tlement. He begged that he and the other Eng- 
liſh officers would not force him to any extremities, 
but depert quietly from the place, as the iſlands be- 
longed to his maſter the king of Spain. Next day 
he wrote again, both to captain Farmer and captain 
Maltby, 
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Maltby, telling them, that if they would depart 
aceably they ſhould have leave to take all they 

bad along with them from the ſettlement, and what 

they could not take, he ſhould give them a receipt 


for, that the whole affair might be ſettled by their 


reſpective courts. But on the other hand, if they 
refuſed to comply, he ſhould, contrary to his in- 
clinations, be obliged to obey his orders, by at- 
tacking the ſettlement both by ſea and land; and 
that he would ſpread deſolation every where be- 
fore him; for he had, under his command, a large 
body of marines, beſides à train of heavy ar- 
illery. 07 
; He concluded by aſſuring them, that if they did 
not, in fifteen minutes after the receipt of his 
letter, give him a plain and favourable anſwer, he 
would immediately commence hoſtilities; and, at 
the ſame time, deſired them to think of the dread- 
ful conſequences which their obſtinacy would 
be productive of to the ſubjects of his Britannic 
majeſty. 

To dheſe, and all his other menaces, the Engliſh 
captains returned foranſwer, that words were not al - 
ways conſidered as acts of hoſtilities ; and that they 


could not believe that he would, in a time of pro- 


found peace, when the greateſt harmony ſubſiſted 
between the two nations, put his threats in execu- 
tion : that he did not doubt but he was thoroughly 
convinced, that the king of Great-Britain, their 
maſter, was capable of demanding fatisfaAion 
throughout every part of the globe where any in- 
ſult was offered to his flag; and therefore they were, 
in conſequence of their orders, obliged to defend 
the place to the laſt extremity. Accordingly the 
Spaniſh commodore ordered the frigates to row 
cloſe to the ſhore, directly oppoſite the Block -houſe, 
where there was only a ſmall battery ; and at night 
captain Maltby brought fifty ſeamen, belonging 
to the Favourite, on ſhore, with two ſix pounders, 
ten ſwivels, and a quantity of ſmall-arms and am- 
munition. Next morning, part of the Spaniſh 
troops and artillery landed about a mile to the 
northward of the Block-houſe ; and when they had 
advanced about half a mile, the reſt of the boats, 
with the troops and artillery, put off from one of 
the Spaniſh frigates, and rowed right in for the 
cove, being covered by the fire from the frigates, 
whoſe ſhot went over the Block-houſe. The Eng- 


liſh ſeamen, who were then on ſhore, fired ſome | 


{mall ſhot; but ſecing the utter impoſſibility of 
defending the ſettlement, and the Spaniards hav- 
ing broke through all the limits of peace, even to 
the actual commencement of hoſtilities, ſo that 
their conduct could neither be denied nor explained 


away, our officers, as they had judiciouſly led them 


to this open avowal of their conduct, and had, at 
the ſame time, ſupported the honour of their own 
country, as far as the means in their power would 
admit of, with the ſame propriety preferred ſaving 
the valuable lives of their people; and leaving 
the injury to be redreſſed by thoſe in power, they 
thought it moſt prudent to hang out a flag of 
truce, in order to know what terms of capitula- 
tion the Spaniſh commodore would grant. 

All the conditions which he would grant were, 
that the Engliſh ſhould immediately, or as ſoon as 
Poſſible, ſo as it did not exceed forty days, remove 
from the ſettlement, and what ſtores they left be- 
hind them ſhould be produced as ſoon as orders for 
that purpoſe arrived from Spain. This was one 
of the greateſt inſults, perhaps, that had ever been 
offered to the Britiſh flag; but the Engliſh, who 

ad not ſtrength ſufficient to defend themſelves, 
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were obliged to comply, and in September arrived 
at Portſmouth. | 

The miniſtry ſeemed to have taken the alarm at 
this intelligence; and, as if conſcious 6f their re- 
miſſneſs in keeping the navy on a reſpectable foot- 
ing, as the only bulwark of the nation, affected 
at leaſt a degree of ailigence in that important 
purſuit. Preſs warrants were accordingly iſſued 
out, but their legality was oppoſed in the ciry by 
Mr. Croſby, the lord mayor, who refuſed to ſign 
the warrants, and Mr. Alderman Wilkes, who, 
without the leaſt heſitation, diſcharged a man that 
had been impreſſed, as wholly repugnant to the 
conſtitution, and a- violation of the charter of the 
city of London. 

The inſult thus offered to the Britiſh flag abroad 
was not without reaſon imputed by the diſintereſted 
and impartial part of the public to the very inade- 
quate and inglorious peace to which miniſters had 
been induced to accede from principles neither po- 
pular nor plauſible. In a word; a general mur- 
muring prevailed againſt paſt and preſent mea- 
ſures; however, ſuch was the power of miniſterial 
influence, as to bear down all oppoſition before 
it, notwithſtanding the united efforts of what 
were called the Rockingham and Shelburne par- 
cles. 

On the goth of November both houſes of par- 
liament met at Weſtminſter, and the ſeſſion was 
opened by his majeſty with a ſpeech from the throne. 
in which he told them, that the Spaniſh governor of 
Buenos Ayres had acted in ſuch a manner as was 
inconſiſtent with the honour of Great-Britain, 
and demanded the utmoſt ſatisfaction: that, 
under theſe circumſtances, an immediate de- 
mand had been made for proper ſatisfaction, in con- 
ſequence of the injury received : that the neceſſary 
preparations had been made, without loſs of time, 
in order to be enabled to obtain juſtice, in caſe the 
requiſition to the the court of Spain ſhould fail in 
procuring it, An afſurance was given, that theſe 
preparations ſhould nor be diſcontinued, until pro- 
per reparation had been made ; and that ſufficient 
proofs ſhould be given, that all other powers 
on the continent diſapproved of ſuch proceed- 
ings. 

He ſaid he had called them together ſo early, thar 
they might be ready to aſſiſt him with the beſt of 
their advice, and provide for the honour and ſecu- 
rity of the nation. With reſpect to the colonies in 
America, it was obſerved, that many of the facti- 
ous people had deſiſted from thoſe combinations 
into which they had inadvertently entered, and 
which had been attended with many fatal conſe- 
quences to their peaceable fellow ſubjects: that the 
people of Boſton, and, in general, the inhabitants 
of the province of Maſſachuſet's Bay, could not 
yet be brought into a proper ſtate of obedience, 
but continued in carrying on the ſame violent and 
unwarrantable practices as before. He added, that 
the eſtimates for the preſent year would naturally 
exceed the former; and that it would be neither 
conſulting the inclinations nor the intereſts of his 
people, if they ſhould decline any expence that 
ſhould ſeem neceſſary towards promoting the nati- 
onal honour : that as to foreign meaſures, no doubr 
was held, that there could be any other conteſt, 
than who ſhould appear moſt forward in ſupport of 
the common cauſe, in upholding the reputation, 
and promoting the proſperity of the kingdom. 
He concluded by telling them, that the crown had 
no intereſt ſeparate from that of the people; that 
they were all members of the ſame body, and, 
con. 
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conſiſtent with the dtder of nature and the laws of 
ſociety, they muſt ſtand or fall together. 

The addreſſes were the moſt ſpirited that had 
been preſented for ſome years ; and the moſt unre- 
7 aſſurances were given, that every degree of 
requiſite ſupport ſhould be chearfully granted. The 
moſt unreſerved confidence was placed in his ma- 
jeſty, that he would never be induced, by a miſ- 
taken tenderneſs for the preſent eaſe of the people, 
to ſacrifice their moſt eſſential and laſting intereſts. 
The commons concluded by a declaration, that if 
any hopes had been conceived, or it ſhould have 
been any where ſurmiſed, that there were any ſuch 
differences ſubſiſting among the people, as could, 
in the leaſt degree, abate the ardour of their af- 
fectionate attachment to his majeſty, or prevent their 
joining, as one man, in maintaining unſullied the 
luſtre of the crown, and preſerving undiminiſhed 
the rights of the people, they would, by their pro- 
ceedings, convince the world how falſe and ſcanda- 
lous all ſuch ſurmiſes were; and make it manifeſt, 
that. whenever they were called upon in the cauſe of 
their king and country, there would be but one 
heart and one voice among them. 

Although theſe addreſſes were carried by a vaſt 
majority, there aroſe conſiderable debates. upon 
them. It was ſaid by thoſe in oppoſition, that as 
one inſult is always the fore-runner of others, ſo the 
preſent outrage offered by Spain was a natural con- 
fequence of our paſſive and ſhameful conduct with 
regard to Corſica : that the ſpeech was an oſtenta- 
tious diſplay of miniſterial conduct, and the addreſs 
an approbation of it: that before ſuch a public ap- 
probation was given, it was neceſſary to know what 
that conduct had been, which merited ſuch applau- 
ſes: that it was neceſſary to know what the Spani- 
ards had done, and what previous information our 
miniſtry had received of their deſigns: that by our 
conduct for twelve months paſt, it ſeemed as if we 
had not an enemy in the world ; and yet, by the 
ſpcech, it was evident that a war was apprehended: 
the bad ſtate of our navy, and the defenceleſs 
manner jn which the valuable iſland of Jamaica was 
left, were much inſiſted on, and with great force of 
argument : that, independent of any private. in- 
telligence, the accounts publicly avowed to have 
been received on the 1 of June, that the Spa- 
niards had warned our people to depart from their 
ſettlement on Falklands Iſlands, was, in itſelf, a 
ſufficient indication of their ill deſigns, and of 
what was naturally to follow; but between that 
and the twenty-iecond of September, when our 
people brought the account of the inſult on our 
flag, what had been done to put us in a ſtate of ſe- 
curity at home, or enable us to protect our domi- 
nions abroad? Were the regiments completed, or 
was the navy manned and put in a proper condition? 
None of all theſe things were done, and yet we 
were to return thanks to the miniſtry, not for any 
thing, but only becaule they had not done ſome- 
thing worſe than we were yet acquainted with, 

It was farther inſiſted, that while the rights of 
the people were violated at home, it was abſurd to 
expect ſuch unanimity among them as was neceflary 

to ſupport the honour of the nation againſt any 
foreign power. That part of the ſpeech which 
mentioned the governor of Buenos Ayres, was moſt 
ſeverely cenſured, and even ridiculed, both with- 
out and within doors, It was ſaid, Why ſhould 
an officer, who acted only under command, be 
conſidered, inſtead of the king his maller, as the 
rincipal in an 1njury offered to this great nation ? 
he anſwer is evident; the lame temporizing, 
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mean and cowardly policy prevails, which beheld 


the ſeizure of Corſica, in defiance of faith and of 
treaties; and now hopes, under this ſubterfuge 
to find ſome means of prolonging its exiſtence. 
though at the price of the national honour and dig- 
nity. Ks | 

Upon the whole, it was aſſerted, in poſitive 
terms, that the condu&t of our miniſtry had neither 
been honeſt in the deſign, nor able in the execution; 
they had loſt the confidence of the people, and yet 
imagined they would ſupport them: that they had 
threatened the colonies with unrelenting ſeverity, in 
purſuit of an unconſtitutional meaſure, and yet ſup. 
poſe that we ſhall ſuffer nothing from an alienation 
of their affection: that Ireland was ruled with à 
rod of iron, and yet they conſt antly declared, that 
they were not making ſtrides towards arbitrary 
power. Laſtly, that, with reſpect to the deſigns of 
our enemies, they had been totally blind and im- 
provident, and yet we were in danger, 

In anſwer to this, it was ſaid by thoſe who ſtood 
up in defence of the miniſtry, that all Europe, 
friends as well as enemies, were attentive to, and 
would found much of their opinion upon the iſſue 
of the preſent day : that the ſentiments contained 
in the addreſs would ſerve nearly as much as our 
military preparations, to intimidate Spain, by con- 
vincing them, that whatever differences in opinion, 
or even tranſient animoſities, might occaſionally 
ſubſiſt among us, yet we have but one heart and 
one hand againit the common enemy : that an ad- 
dreſs was a compliment to the throne, and not the 
approbation of a miniſter; and that if a miniſter 
had acted amiſs, there were other methods of en- 
quiry and cenfure well known, and which would 
involve no other character; but that the preſent 
objections were meant as an invidious attack onthe 
crown: that nothing could be more abſurd than 
the idea, that any private differences, diſcontents, 
or political ſquabbles among ourſelves, could 
operate in ſuch a manner upon the minds of the 
people, as to prevent their defending their own 
rights and intereſts, as well as the dignity of the 
crown, againſt any confederacy of our enemies: 
that no man would fit ſtill, while his eſtate was ra- 
vaged, or his houſe burned, through his diſlike to 
the manner in which public affairs were conduct- 
ed: that therefore, if any domeſtic quarrels ſtill 
exiſted, 1t would be time enough to adjuſt them 
when the common danger was removed : that the 
charge of alienating the colonies was ſo far from 
being well founded, that the reverſe was the fact; 
and, except a part of one inconſiderable province, 
they had been brought back to a ſenſe of their 
duty, by a ſpirit and prudence which did equa] ho- 
nour to adminiſtration. The charge of not arm- 
ing ſooner, and of making it a crime that ſome of 
our Weſt-India iſlands were liable to danger, would, 
upon examination, it was ſaid, appear equally 
groundleſs : that the truth was, the nation could 
not have been armed ſooner; our fleets could not be 
fitted out, except when our trade was at home, or 
juſt coming home, as ſailors were not to be had at 
any othertime; and that it was well known, that the 
trade was not at home, nor near coming home, in 
the preſent inſtance. As the miniſtry, therefore, 
could not arm effectually, it was an act of the greateſt 
prudence not to excite a general alarm by attempt- 
ing it, which would have been a ſignal to our ene- 
mies to have done the ſame, as they were not under 
the ſame diſad vantages, to have effected that, which 
we could only have attempted ; whereas now We 
were upon an equal footing, if not before them. 
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Cue. 1.  t576; 

As to the other charge, it was only to aſk, Whe- 
ther there can be a poſſibility of undertaking to ſe- 
cure every part of the Britiſn dominions, in their 
whole extent, from every ſudden blow that might 
be given 1n caſe of a war; and if there was, what 
ven number of troops would be required to an- 
{wer ſuch an undertaking? It was ſaid, that our 
character for courage was too well, and too gene- 
tally eſtabliſhed, to leave any room for our being 
concerned about it; and as war was never deſirable 
while peace could be preſerved with ſecurity and 
honour, therefore it was right to leave an opening, 
whereby the king of Spain might, if he choſe it, 
withdraw himſelf with honour, and, by diſavow- 
ing the a& of his ſervant, avoid the alternative 
of a war, of making diſagreeable conceſſions, or 
of acknowledging himſelf the author of a raſh 
and haſty meaſure, | 

Addreſſes being carried and preſented by both 
houſes, a motion was made in the upper houſe by 
the duke of Richmond, “ That an humble ad- 
te dreſs be preſented to his majefly, that he will 
« be graciouſly pleaſed to give directions that there 
te be laid before that aſſembly copies or extracts of 
« all letters, and other papers, containing any in- 
« telligence received by any of his majeſty's prin- 
« cipal ſecretaries of ſtate, the commiſſioners for 
« executing the office of lord high admiral of 
« Great Britain, or any other of his majeſty*s mi- 
te niſters, between the twelfth of September 1769, 
« and the twelfth of September 1770, touching 
« any hoſtilities commenced, or deſigned to be 
« commenced, by the crown of Spain, or any of 
te its officers, againſt any part of his majeſty's do- 
© minions, expreſſing the times at which ſuch in- 
te telligence was received.“ 

This motion was oppoſed by lord Weymouth, 
as very improper, while the affair remained un- 
ſettled and in negotiation. The duke of Rich- 
mond then urged the neceſſity of it, as the mi- 
niſtry ought to have the ſanction of parliament to 
decide ſo critical a point as peace or war, which 
at preſent was very doubtful. To this lord Hil- 
ſborough replied, that it would be highly impru- 
dent to produce the papers, before they had re- 
ceived the Spaniſh miniſter's an{wer, which could 
not at that time be obtained, as there were ſome 
points in what he had received from his court that 
required conſideration, being ſo expreſſed as not 
to be perfectly clear. Lord Chatham then made a 
long ſpeech, in which he clearly proved that the 
miniſtry had not taken ſuch precaution as they 
ought; that we were then in a molt deplo- 
rable ſituation, having but one ſhip of the line 
at Jamaica, two in the Mediterranean, and not 
able to ſend twelve men of war out, was it to ſave 
the nation. He ſaid, he wiſhed the Spaniards 
were not at that time in * of Jamaica and 
Gibraltar, as he knew of nothing that could pre- 
vent them. He ſtrongly urged the —— of 
the then miniſtry, and of all their meaſures; 
and obſerved, that they might palliate as much as 
they pleaſed, but that he did aver from facts, that 
we were at preſent at war, and that war was inevi- 
table, His lordſhip was anſwered by the duke of 
Grafton, who found great fault with him for ex- 
poling the weakneſs of the nation, as it might tend 
to prevent the Spaniſh ambaſſador coming into 
terms ſo eaſily as he otherways would have done: 
he alſo inſiſted, that we were in a good late, both 
as to navy and men. In this laſt aſſertion, how- 
ever, he was entirely confuted by lord Shelburne. 
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Lord Sandwich then obſerved, that the miniſtry 
had done all they could, and that he doubted not; 
notwithſtanding the inſinuations to the conttary, 
they could find proper officers to conduct the ap- 
proaching war. | : 

Much mote was ſaid on this ſubject, by the duke. 
of Mancheſter, the marquis of Rockingham, and 
lord Lyttleton, who all ſupported what lord Chat- 
ham had advanced. The queſtion was then called 
for; when twenty-one were for the motion, and 
ſixty- five againſt it. | | 
The next motion, which was looked upon con- 
ſiſtent with the fundamental principles of our con- 
ſtitution, was alſo made in the houſe of lords, to en- 
quire into the legality of the Middleſex election; 
and the debates on that important ſubject were 
carried on in the moſt learned and eloquent man- 
ner. In particular lord Camden ſpoke in the moſt 
forcible manner, in defence of the rights of the 
people; but notwithſtanding all his arguments, the 
motion was rejected. 

As ſome proſecutions had been carried on by 
the attorney-general againſt ſeveral bookſellers and 
printers, a motion was made to enquire into the 
legal power of that law officer, and a long debate 
enſued, The principal queſtion to be diſcuſſed 
was, whether juries were judges of the law as well 
as = fact; or whether they were judges of the fact 
only. 

After a variety of long and learned arguments 
made uſe of by both parties, the houſe divided 
upon this important queſtion ; but when the votes 
came to be taken, it was rejected by & very great 
majority. But although the motion was rejected, 
a noble lord, whoſe conduct had been ſeverely cen- 
ſured, could not reſt eaſy under the aſperſions 
which had been thrown out againſt him by the moſt 
reſpectable members of ſo awful an aſſembly, eſpe- 
cially as ſome of them were lawyers who had made 
the moſt diſtinguiſhed figure at the bar. This no- 
bleman had lately delivered a charge to the jury, 
which the popular party complained much of, be- 
cauſe 1t contained ſentiments coinciding with the 
charges already mentioned. His lordſhip, there- 
fore, left a paper with the clerk, containing his opi- 
nion; and deſired it might be read in the hearing 
of all the peers then preſent, they having been ſum- 
moned for that purpoſe. Each of the members 
were permitted to — a copy of this paper; and 
then a queſtion was propoſed, whether it was meant 
that the paper ſhould be entered on the journals ? 
which was anſwered in the negative. A violent de- 
bate then aroſe concerning the ſubject matter of the 

aper. 
d Lord Camden took notice, that he had gone 


through every department of the law, and therefore 


conſidered himſelf as able to judge of ſuch mat- 
ters, excluſive of his title of peerage. He offered 
to maintain, that the doctrine Ed down as the judg- 
ment of the court, was not the law of England; de- 
clared, that he was ready at any time to enter into 
the debate, and preſſed his . to appoint an 
early day for that purpoſe. e propoſed ſeveral 
ueſtions from the ſubject matter of the paper, evi- 
3 tending to bring it before the houſe, but all 
to no purpoſe, for his motion was over: ruled, and 
nothing farther was done in an affair of the utmoſt 
importance to the community. This occalioned 
much cenſure, becauſe, had the lords decided what 
was law on this motion, it would have ſaved many 
diſputes and litigations, which might hereafter ariſe. 
By ſuch a deciſion, we ſhould have Known what 
7. D power 
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power our law has tha to juries, and how far they | 


are judges either of the law itſelf, or of ſuch colla- 
teral evidence as ariſes out of the given fact. 
During the receſs of parliament, Sir Edward 
Hawke reſigned the place of firſt lord of the admi- 
ralty, and was ſucceeded in that eh office by 
the earl of Sandwich. About the ſame time, ſome 
of thoſe gentlemen who had been particularly at- 
tached to the late Mr. Grenville, and had, both as 
to acts and declarations, been among the molt vio- 
lent of thoſe in oppoſing, now came over to the 
fide of adminiſtration. The earl of Suffolk was 
appointed keeper of the privy ſeal, in the room of 
the earl of Halifax, who ſucceeded the earl of Sand- 
wich as ſecretary of ſtate for the northern depart- 
ment. Several other changes took place : Mr. Jul- 
tice Bathurſt received the great ſeal as high-chan- 
cellor of Great Britain, and was created a peer of 
England under the title of lord Apfley : Mr. De 
Grey, at that time attorney-general, was made chief 
juſtice of the common pleas, in the room of Sir 
John Wilmot, who reſigned: Mr. Thurlow was ad- 
vanced to be attorney-general, and Mr. Wedder- 


i 


burne ſucceeded him as folicitor, being, at the fame | 


time, appointed cofferer to the queen. Such other 
changes as took place were all ſubordinate to theſe, 
and fo connected with them, that it is needleſs to 
mention them 1n this place. 

A. D. 1771. On the twenty-ſecond of January 
the parliament met, after a month's receſs ; and the 
ſame day prince Maſerano, the Spaniſh ambaſſador, 


this declaration, the Spaniſh ambaſſador, in the nam 
of the king his maſter, diſavowed the violences offer- 
ed at Port Egmont ; and ſtipulated, that every thing 
Mould be reſtored there, in the fame manner in which 
they were before the reduCtion took place. Bur, at 
the ſame time, he declared, that this reſtaration was 
not in any wiſe to affect the queſtion, of the prior 
right of his, Catholic majeſty to the fovereignty of 
theſe iſlands ; and, by the acceptance, the perfor- 
mance of theſe ſtipulations was to be conſidered as a 
ſatisfaction for the injury done to the court of Great 
Britain. 


| 


figned the declaration, with the earl of Rochford, | 
ſecretary of ſtate for the ſouthern department. . By 
e 
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matter of conteſt was, that the returning officer for 
that borough had returned a candidate with on! 
thirty-ſeyen votes, in preference to one who had 
eighty- ſeven, of which he doubted ſeventy- ſix, and 
ſo made his return without examining, as he ought 
to have done, whether they were legal voters or 
not. 

In the courſe of the examination of vitneſſes it 
appeared, that a great number of the freemen had 
formed themſelves into a ſociety, which they called 
the Chriſtian Club; the apparent ends of which in- 
ſtitution were to promote acts of charity and bencvo- 
lence, and to anſwer all ſuch purpoſes as were any 
ways conſiſtent with the doctrines of our holy reli- 
gion. But notwithſtanding all theſe pretenſions, 
they profaned the facred name they had aſſumed, by 
carrying on the worſt of purpoſes, and making a 
traffic of the oaths and conſciences, and ſetting 
their borough to ſale to the higheſt bidder ; while 
the reſt of the freemen were deprived of the privi- 
lege of giving their legal votes. 

The returning officer had belonged to this fociety, 
but having taken ſome diſguſt at his companions in 
iniquity, he had, in conſequence thereof, left their 
party. Being called before the committee he de- 
clared that his reaſon for making ſuch an unequal 
return was, that he knew, from his own <xperience, 
that the majority of voters had taken bribes: nay, 
that they had even agreed to ſell their borough to 
any one who would bid moſt for it. 

As this combination at Shoreham was of too fla- 
grant a nature to be overlooked, and the ſele*t com- 
mittee not having powers to proceed any further, 
they reported the whole matter to the houſe, and 
moved that they would make a further enguiry into 
it. All thoſe who wiſhed well to the conſtitution 
were glad of this opportunity of diſplaying their elo- 
quence, and an act paſſed, by which eighty-one free- 
men of the borough of Shoreham were rendered 
incapable of voting at any election, and the attorney- 
general was ordered to proſecute all the members of 
the Club, 

The next thing that came before parliament 
was of a very important nature to the ſubjects in 


| general, namely, the manner in which the crown 


This tranſaction was immediately announced to || lands could be given away by the fovereign to 
both hovſes of parliament, and copies thereof were || any of his ſubjects; and how ſoon he could again 
laid before them. It was then moved, that all the {! ſeize on them, or whether he could ſeize them 
at all. 


papers relating to the convention ſhould be laid be- | 


ore the houſe, which was complied with, except in 


one inſtance, namely, that of keeping back ſuch 

apers as contained the Spaniſh claims to Falklands 

flands. This occaſioned a warm debate, but the 
miniſtry ſcreened themſelves under pretence that all 
the offices had been fearched, but no more papers 
could be found. It was, at the ſame time, charged 
upon the miniſtry, that the interference of France 


was a diſhonour to Great Britain; but the miniftry | 
denied the charge, by aſſerting that France had 
never been employed to act as a mediator ; but they 
would neither acknowledge or deny that ſhe had 


acted in that character. It was then propoſed to 
preſent an addreſs of thanks to his majeſty for or- 
dering the papers to be laid before them, but this 
was objected to by the minority, who denied that 
all the papers had been laid before them. Warm 
debates enſued in both houſes ; but the miniſterial 
party prevailed, and the addreſs was preſented with- 
out any amendinent whatever. 

A moſt remarkable ſcene of corruption was, about 
this time, brought to light, by the committee ap- 
pointed to determine conteſted elections; and, in 
particular, that of New Shoreham in Suſſex. The 


| 
| 


| 


Mr. Bentinck, the great favourite of king Wil- 
liam, had been naturalized, and the king made him 
a grant of ſome lands in Cumberland, which gave 
great offence to ſome of the Engliſh nobility. Ac- 
cordingly, a bill was brought in during the reign 
of queen Anne, and paſſed into a law, ordaining, 
that for the furure, no grants ſhould be made of 
crown-lands, without reſerving one fourth of the 
rent to the crown. Nothing, however, material 
happened in conſequence of this act, till the year 
1768, when the duke of Grafton, then at the head 
of the treaſury, made a grant of the duke of Port- 
land's eſtates in Cumberland to Sir James Lowther, 
without conforming to the act of queen Anne, by 
reſerving one fourth to the crown. 

This was a moſt alarming circumſtance, becauſe 
many of the principal eſtates of our nobility and 
gentry were held by grants of crown-lands ; and rhat 
if Sir James Lowther's claim ſhould be ſuſtained, 
no perſon could look upon himſelf in peaceable poſ- 
ſeſſion of any thing that had originally belonged to 
the crown. It was the general opinion at that time, 
that this grant might be made to ſerve ſome elec- 
tion purpoles ; but theſe being now over, it was 
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ſuppoſed the matter would drop of courſe. In this, | 
however, they were diſappointed ; for an expenſive 
law-ſuit was commenced, the whole county of 
Cumberland was in an uproar, four hundred eject- 

ments being ſerved in one day. A motion was then 

made for bringing in a bill to quiet the ſubjects in 
the peaceable poſſeſſion of their eſtates; and that it 

ſhould extend to the proprietors of land throughout 

every part of the kingdom, according to the ſta- 

tutes already made. 


This is what is called the Nullum Tempus bill; 


and at firſt it paſſed through the houſe by a conh- 
derable majority; on the ſecond reading it likewiſe 
paſſed, though with a ſmall majority; but when it 
came to the third reading, it was rejected by a ma- 
jority of nine votes, the whole miniſterial influence 
having been thrown in to defeat it. This conduct 
of the miniſtry was much cenſured by the people in 
general, eſpecially as it was matter of diſpute con- 
cerning private property, with which they had no 


right to interfere. 55 
About this time an affair happened which it was 


greatly feared would have been attended with the 


moſt alarming conſequences. The ſpeeches ſaid 
to have been made in the houſe of commons had, 
for a conſiderable time, been publiſhed by ſome 
bookſellers, who being cited before the houſe, re- 
fuſed to appear ; upon which a proclamation was 
publiſhed with a reward for apprehending them. 
This produced the intended effect. J. Wheble, 
one of theſe perſons, was apprehended and taken 
before John Wilkes, eſq ; the fitting alderman at 
Guildhall : but he finding that the perſon who had 
apprehended Mr. Wheble had no accuſation a- 
gainſt him, and only apprehended him on the au- 
thority of the proclamation, and at the ſame time 
Mr. Wheble declaring that the apprehender had 


forcibly detained him, and brought him there; the 
alderman immediately diſcharged him, and bound 


him over to proſecute his accuſer. ; 
Mr. Miller, printer of a public paper, was like- 

wiſe taken into cuſtody, by a meſſenger from the 

houſe of commons ; who, on his refuſing to go with 


him, took him by the arm, upon which a conſtable | 


was ſent for, and Mr. Miller gave him charge of 
the meſſenger for aſſaulting him in his own houſe; 
whereupon he was carried to the Manſion-houſe, and 
a hearing came on before the lord-mayor and al- 


dermen Wilkes and Oliver, In the mean time the 


ſerjeant at arms being informed of this tranſaction, 


came to demand the bodies of the meſſenger and | 
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of Mr. Miller; upon which the lord-mayor aſked 
the meſſenger if he had applied to a magiſtrate to 
back the warrant; or to any peace officer of the city 
to aſſiſt him ; and on his replying in the negative, 
his lotdſhip declared, that no power had a right to 
ſeize a citizen of London, without an authority 
from him or ſome other magiſtrate; and that he 
was of opinion; the ſeizing of Mr. Miller and the 
warrant were both illegal; he therefore declared 
Miller to be at liberty, and proceeded to examine 
witneſſes to prove the aſſault on him by the meſſen- 
ger, which being done, his lordſhip aſked the lat- 
ter if he would give bail. This he at firſt refuſed 
to do; but his commitment being actually made 
out, he thought proper to comply, when himſelf 
was bound in forty pounds, and two ſureties in 
twenty pounds each, for his appearance at the next 
ſeſſions ar Guildhall. 

After many and long debates the houſe of com- 
mons having reſolved, © That the proceedings of 
ce the lord-mayor and Mr. Oliver were a breach of 
©, the privilege of that houſe,” committed them 
both to the tower, where they continued till the 
prorogation of parliament, which happened on the 
eighth of May, when his majeſty put an end to the 
ſeſſion with a ſpeech from the throne, in which he 
obſerved, that the pacific diſpoſition of the kings 
of France and Spain furniſhed an opportunity for 
diſbanding ſome of the forces both by ſea and land; 
The commons were thanked for the generous man- 
ner in which they had granted the ſupplies, and 
that was conſidered as the ſtrongeſt mark of their 
attachment to his majeſty's perſon, family and go- 
vernment, His ſpeech concluded with recom- 
mending to their ſerious attention the ſuppreſſion 
of all riots and tumults, which had been fo fre- 
quent in moſt parts of the kingdom. 

During the continuance of the lord-mayor and 

r; alderman Oliver in the Tower, they were ad- 
dreſſed and thanked for their ſpirited conduct in 
maintaining the authority of the laws of their 
country; by every ward in London, and by ſeveral 
towns and boroughs in England. Great prepara- 
tions were made for conducting the two patriots 
from the Tower; but the parliament being pro- 
rogued one day ſooner than was expected, a few 
only of the aldermen, &c. could attend; the pro- 
ceſſion was, however, magnificent, and they were 
conducted to the manſion-houſe amidſt thouſands 
of applauding ſpectators. 
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| Mar between the Turks and Ruſſians. Navages of the plague in Moſcow: Attempt on the life of the Poliſh 
| king. Reftriftive marriage bill as to the royal family paſſed. Death of the princeſs dawager of Wales, 
Revolution in Sweden. Change of affairs in Denmark. Execution of Struenſee and Brandt. Fate of 
| queen Matilda. Parliamentary proceedings. His majeſty reviews the fleet at Portſmouth. Eaft-Indig 
| affairs. Peace between the Ruſſians and Turks, Death of Lewis XV. Hoſtilities commenced at Boſton 
| between the king's troops and the Americans. Battle of Bunker's-hill. Americans declare themſelves in- 
dependent. Portſmouth dock-yard ſet on fire. General Burgoyne's ſurrender at Saratoga, Embargo laid 
by the French on all ſhipping in their ports. Great naval preparations in France and England. En. 
gagement between the French and Engliſh fleets off Uſhant. 7 rial and acquittal of admiral Keppel, 
Inelfectual treaty with the Americans. Engagement between admiral Barrington and the count D' Eſtaing. 
Admiral Rodney defeats don Langara. Charles toun ſurrendered to Sir Henry Clinton. American army 
under general Gates defeated by lord Cornwallis. Hurricane at Barbadoes. Riots in London. Trial 
and acquittal of Lord George Gordon. Capture of St. Euſtatius by admiral Rodney and general 
Vaughan. Proſecution of the war in America and the Weſt Indies with various conſequences thereof, Ge. 
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URING the courſe of the year 1771 the events 
on the continent, and particularly the war 
between the Turks and Ruſſians, not only engag- 
ed the attention, but in ſome meaſure affected the 
political intereſts of all the ſtates in Europe. The 
ſeat of war the preceeding year was on the Danube, 
and the Ruſſians were in general victors; but their 
conqueſts were not obtained without great loſs as 
well by ſickneſs as the ſword. 

The two grand objects the Ruſſians had in view 
at the opening of this campaign, were the ſecur- 
ing the conqueſts they had obtained in the former, 
and the penetrating into Crim Tartary, known by 
the ancient Greeks under the name of Tawrica 
Cherſoncſus. This ſpot joins little Tartary by a 


{mall iſthmus, not more than fix miles broad. On | 


this iſthmus ſtood the ancient city of Precop, but 
the Turks have changed the names of thoſe once 
celebrated places, which were formerly the ſeats of 
the liberal arts. 1he whole peninſula is one of the 
moſt fertile ſpots in the world, abounding with 
many town and cities; and the entrance, near where 
Precop ſtood, is fortified by ſtrong lines, with a 
trench ſorty-two feet deep, ſeventy-two. broad, and 
from the bottom of the ditch to the creſt of the 
parapet, was ſeventy feet. Strong towers had been 


erected at proper diſtances from each other, and | 


ſtrong cannon were placed upon them. 

Prince Dolgorucki was the Ruſſian general ap- 
pointed to attack this place, and when he arrived 
before the lines, he found it defended by the chan 
Selim Guery in perſon, with an army of fifty thou- 
fand Tartars, and ſeven thouſand Turks. But not- 
withſtanding the difference of numbers, the prince 


attacked the place on the twenty-fifth of June, two | 


days after their arrival. The Tartar prince behaved 
with great bravery : for finding it impoſſible to rally 
his right wing, he went and charged gallantly at the 
head of his left. All his efforts, however, were in 
vain; for in four hours his whole army was routed, 
and the lines forced in every place. The Turkiſh 
garriſon ſurrendered priſoners of war the next day; 
and their whole army, cannon, amunition, and bag- 
gage, fell into the hands of the conquerors. 

The Ruſſians, having made themſclves maſters of 


this important paſs, over-ran the whole of the pe- 


ninſula ; the Turkiſh garriſon deſerted Koſtoff, and 

having deſtroyed the fortifications, embarked on 

board ſome ſhips that lay in the harbour, and ſer 
I 


| 


- 


* 
* 


A detachment o 
| Auguſt came up with a body of Ruſſians, and the 


| ſail for their own country. The governor of Ara. 
bat made ſome defence ; bur the place was taken by 
ſtorm, and the garriſon put to the ſword. From 
thence the prince continued his march to Caffa, the 
capital city of the Crimea, which was immediately 
ſurrendered to him, and a thouſand men, the re- 
mains of the garriſon, were made priſoners of 
war. 

This torrent of ſucceſs ſpread ſo general a con- 
ſternation, that the Turks, without waiting for the 
arrival of the enemy, abandoned the important 
fortreſſes of Taman, Jenicola, and Kertſch, which 
commanded the ſtreights between the Black Sea 
and the town of Azoph, which now fell into che 
hands of the Ruſſians, without ſtriking a ſingle 
blow. The Tartars ſubmitted to the conquerors, 
who took them under their immediate protection; 
while their unfortunate leader retired to Conſtanti- 
nople, where he ſoon after died, not without ſtrong 
ſuſpicion that he had been put to death in a private 
manner. {FA -Þ68 7; 

In the mean time the Turks, under the com- 
mand of Mouſſon Oglou, croſſed the Danube in 
chree diviſions, in order to attempt to relieve the 
fort of Torre, ſituated. on the north of that river 
oppoſite to the antient city of Nicopolis. The 
attempt, however, did not ſucceed ; but a de- 
tachment of them, under the command of a ba- 
ſhaw, attacked the ſtrong fort of Guirgewo, in which 
was a Ruſſian garriſon, and in three days the go- 
vernor agreed to capitulate, upon being allowed to 
march out with all the honours of war. As this 
place was very ſtrong, and had coft the Ruſſians 
much trouble and loſs. before they took it, ſo the 
conduct of the governor filled the minds of the 
army with indignation, and prince Repin ordered 
all the officers to be put under arreſt. 

Che Turks, on the 17th of 


latter were, after a moſt obſtinate defence, put to 
flight ; but they retreated in very excellent orde!, 
taking along with them their wounded men. Tis 
was the only field action in which the Turks had 
hitherto reaped any advantage, and it was Mag” 
nified at Conſtantinople as a „ victory. 
The main object with the Turks was to eſtabliſh 
winter quarters in Walachia, and with this vie 
they continued crofling the Danube in detac" 


| parties, But their motions could not eſcape the 10, 
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tice of a general ſo vigilant and penetrating as Ro- 


manzow, who no ſooner perceived their deſigns, 
than he made ſuch a number of maſterly diſpoſi- 
tions as not only overthrew their ſchemes, but were 
conducted with ſuch ability, that every one of them 
took place at the initant of time, Ma og produc- 
tive of the intended effect. | 

Inſtead of waiting for the enemy, the RuMans 
boldly croſſed the Danube, and attacked them on 
their own fide, a manceuvre not ſo much as ſuſ- 
pefted. Two great bodies of Turks, one entrench- 
ed at Tulcza, and the other at Maczin, were at- 
tacked at the ſame time by the Ruſſian generals 
Weiſman and Miboradowits, and the event was the 
ſame in both places. The entrenchments were 
ſtormed, the Turks totally routed, and the towns 
taken, in which were large magazines of arms and 
proviſions: 

The night following general Weiſman marched 
to attack the grand vizier's camp, which was ſtrongly 
fortified, at a * pry called Babadagh; in which was 
the flower of the Turkiſh army, covered with a 
ſtrong train of artillery, Victory, however, was 
obtained here by the Ruſſians as eaſily as before; 
the Turks were routed with great ſlaughter, the 
entrenchments and artillery taken, with the caſtle 
of Babadagh ; while the vizier and his ruined army 
fled thirty miles, to ſeek refuge in mount Hem- 
nus. I 
Soon after theſe important conqueſts, general Eſ- 
ſen attacked a large body of Turks, and totally 
routed them, after having killed two thouſand, and 
taken four thouſand priſoners, beſides all their bag- 
gage, tents, artillery, waggons, ammunition and 
proviſions. By theſe rapid ſucceſſes, the Turks 
were driven out of Walachia, while the Ruſſians 
remained maſters of that province. When the 
news arrived at Conſtantinople, the people became 
quite outrageous, and would have proceeded to 
2 extremities, had they not been made to be- 
ieve, that the loſs was owing to a mutiny which 
had taken place in the army; 

The naval operations of the Ruſſians; however, 
were not this year crowned with ſucceſs equal to 
thoſe of the military; indeed nothing of impor- 
tance was atchieved in that line: Their fleet in the 
Mediterranean was greatly diſtreſſed for want of 
proviſions ; and ſome of their ſhips having been 
ſent to the Italian ports; to purchaſe ſuch things 
as were wanting, they were refuſed admittancez un- 
der pretence that they were infected with the plague. 
But ſtill under all theſe diſadvantages; and many 


© Others, the Ruſſians, by falling in with a puſilla- 


nimous enemy, ſtruck unſpeakable terror in the 
Levant, and made even the Grand Seignior trem- 
ble on his throne. A molt ſevere blow was given 
to the Levant trade; and throughout all the iſlands 
of the Archipelago, the coaſts of Greece and Aſia, 
nothing was to be ſeen but ruin and deſolation : the 
Ruſſians, however, reaped but few advantages, as 
the climate killed many more of their men than 
thoſe who fell by the ſword. 

Such were the ravages of war added to the 
noxious effects of a moſt intemperate clime ; but 
to add to the calamities of the contending parties, 
who were proſecuting holtilities at an immenſe ef- 
fuſion of human blood, the peſtilence poured forth 
its reſiſtleſs bane, and ſwept from this ſcene of ex- 
iſtence numbers who had eſcaped the ſword. 
When we conſider the havock made by this dread- 
ful diſorder in the Turkiſh army, and that all the 
provinces near the Black Sea were more or leſs in- 
lefted with it, it will appear little leſs than a mi- 
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racle that the Ruſſian army ſhould have eſcaped the 
fatal contagion. But if their army was ſo fortu- 
nate as to eſcape, it was not ſo happy with the in- 
terior part of their empire. It firſt diſcovered it- 
ſelf in the imperial city of Moſcow ; bur as it was 
many hundred miles from the theatres of the 
war, and from the countries infected, it could not 
be reaſonably ſuppoſed that it had been communi- 
cated from thence, It raged during the ſummer 
under the appearance of a malignant fever; but in 
autumn it aſſumed its true form, and ſwept away 
many thouſands before it. 

Shocking were the effects produced by theſe ra- 
vages on the minds of this. barbarous people. The 
ſeverity of government had been, in ſome meaſure; 
relaxed; and the moſt horrid licentiouſneſs took 
place. A wild enthuſiaſt pretended that he had a 
revelation from heaven, by which he was informed, 
that a certain image of a ſaint was endowed with 
efficacy ſufficient to cure thoſe who were infected, 
and to preſerve thoſe who were not. This drew 
innumerable crowds together, ſo that many thou- 
ſands were trampled to death, and the ſick dropped 
down dead in the midſt of ſuch as were healthy. 
Thus the contagion was communicated in ſuch a 
manner, that no attempts could retirain its pro- 
greſs ; while the populace, aſſembling in ſuch nu- 
merous bodies, broke out into the moſt violent 
outrages; _ | | 3 

The artful impoſtor; who tontrived the fraud, 
had placed a cheſt before the image of the ſaint, 
to receive ſuch money as the people gave ; but the 
archbiſhop of Moſcow, who ſeems to have been a 
prudent man, ordered the cheſt to be ſealed up, 
and both it and the image of the faint removed 
out of the church. This act, which deſerved the 
higheſt commendation, had quite a different effect 
on the ignorant and ſuperſtitious multitude, for 
they ran to the archbiſhop's houſe, and utterly 
demoliſhed it. The good prelate had eſcaped, 
through a back door, to one of the monaſteries, 
where he hoped to be protected ; but chither the 
enraged multitude followed him, and dragging 
the venerable old man into the ſtreets, pur him 
to death in the molt horrid and barbarous man- 
ner, 

A body of troops having been ſent to quell the 
rioters, they refuſed ro diſperſe ; upon which the 
ſoldiers fired upon them, and many hundreds 
were killed. Many priſoners were taken, and 
being brought to their trials, were puniſhed accord- 
ing to the cuſtom of the country. The moſt re- 
markable circumſtance attending this tragical at- 
fair, was the murder of the good old archbiſhop, 
for the Ruſſians regard their clergy in a more ſa- 
cred manner than any other nation in Europe; bur 
who can check the progreſs of enthuliaſm inflamed 
by ignorance and ſuperitition ? 

While the ſword and the peſtilence were thus 
exterminating as it were the human ſpecies in thele 


land felt the dire effects of ariſtocratical influence, 
and was indeed involved in one general ſcene ot 
laughter. The confederates became more and 
more inveterate againſt each other, and yet the fer- 
tility of the ſoil furniſhed the means of ſubſiſtence. 
Indeed, it may be juſtly ſaid, that the Rufſian am- 
baſſador was the ſovereign of Poland, for all or- 
ders iſſued from him were ſanctified with the 
name of the king. 

In theanean time, the king of Poland, who had 
been raiſed to the throne from a private tation, ſup- 


ported himſelf under his misfortunes with the moſt 


; heroic 


quarters of the globe, the great kingdom of Po- 


HIS TO RI or 
He did not even ſuſpect that his 
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enemies had the leaſt intention to do him any in- 


jury; but he was moſt fatally miſtaken, for about 
ten o'clock in the evening of the third of Novem- 
ber, having been on a viſit to a nobleman 1n the 
country, and returning to the palace at Warſaw, 
his coach was beſet by ſeveral armed men on horie- 
back, the chief of whom was Koczinſki, an officer 
among the confederates. I heſe deſperadoes hav- 
ing fired their piſtols into the coach, dragged out 
the king, and carried him off between two horſe- 
men. The domeſtics who attended the coach did 


all they could to reſcue him, but in vain, for one 


was killed on the ſpot, and the reſt deſperately 
wounded. | 

The Ruſſian ſoldiers ran to arms, and found the 
coach covered with blood, but could learn no ac- 
counts of the king ; upon which they fallied forth, 
and alarmed the detached parties which were on 
the roads leading to the capital. The aſſaſſins had 


been joined by ſome of their accomplices at one | 


of the gates, and, without ſtopping, rode off with 
the king till they came to the village of Willa- 
now, about ſeven Engliſh miles diſtant from War- 
ſaw. The Ruſſians continued purſuing ; upon which 
Koczinſki, with four -others, ſeparated from the 
reſt of his companions, carrying the king with them. 
When he had proceeded a few miles, he ſent his 
four companions to procure intelligence, whether 
any of the Ruſſian forces were advancing; and no 
ſooner were they gone, than he fell at the king's 
feet, imploring his pardon, and, at the ſame time, 
offering to ſave his life. They then proceeded to 
a hut about a mile diſtant, from whence the king 
diſpatched a meſſenger to the Ruſſian general, who 
ſent proper perſons to attend him, and conduct him 
home. The king had received two wounds on his 
head, the one from a ſword, and the other from a 
ball ; and his eſcaping with life may be conſidered 
as one of the moſt extraordinary incidents we meet 
with in hiſtory. 

The aſſaſſin Koczinſki produced a paper, by which 
it appeared that he and his confederates were bound 
by the molt ſolemn oaths to deliver the king, dead 
or alive, to the confederacy at Czenſtochau ; but, 
as he ſaid, his heart failed him, and he was ſeized 
with remorſe as ſoon as he ſaw the bleeding wounds 
of his ſovereign. From attending to the tranſac- 
tion, this miſcreant, it mult be evident, could not 
have been actuated by the morives he alledged in 
vindication of his conduct, which were doubtleſs 
extorted to extenuate his guilt and plead for his 
life. And it may be obſerved from this and many 
ſimilar inſtances, that traitors will ever ſhrink back 
appalled at the immediate view of condign puniſh- 
ment. 

On the twelfth of February this year, the king 
of Sweden died ſuddenly, and was ſucceeded by his 
ſon, then at Paris on his travels. | 

During the receſs of the Engliſh parliament, ſe- 
veral changes gradually took place. Many of the 
oppoſite party had gone over to the court, ſo that 
the miniſtry acquired a conſiderable degree of 
ſtrength, while many others relinquiſhed their at- 
tachment to any parties whatever, 

One event took place during this receſs, which 
ſurprized the whole nation, and made way for an 
act, the next ſeſſions, of a moſt extraordinary na- 
ture. The event alluded to was the marriage of 


his royal highneſs the duke of Cumberland with 

Mrs. Horton, a widow lady, and daughter to lord 

Irnham, of the kingdom of Ireland. This ſtep 
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gave great offence at court, eſpecially as it had 
been openly acknowledged by the parties, and not 
concealed in the ſame manner as the marriage of 
the duke of Glouceſter with the counteſs dowager 
of Waldgrave. | - 
A. D. 1772. On the twenty-firſt of January 
the parliament met; and his majeſty, in his ſpeech 
expreſſed much ſatisfaction, that neither the foreign 
or domeſtic ſtate of affairs required their more eat] 


' attendance : that, now they were aſſembled, they 


would, no doubt, attend to the intereſts of the na. 
tion, and regulate its internal policy, as well as its 
foreign commerce. They were likewiſe informed 
that the king of Spain had given up Fort Egmont. 
and that we were on the beſt terms with that court, 
It was, however, recommended to them, to keep 
the navy on the moſt reſpectable footing, to be 


ready in caſe of any neceſſity for the future. 


The addreſſes were preſented in the uſual form: 
and then the public buſineſs was opened, by mak. 


ing proper inquiries into the ſtate of the navy; and 
the miniſtry propoſed, that twenty-five thouſand 


ſeamen ſhould be voted for the ſervice of the cur. 
It was urged by the miniſtry, that the 
French had ſent a conſiderable fleet to the Faft. 
Indies, and that we were, on that account, obliged 
to ſupport a more conſiderable naval force there 
than before : that a large ſquadron was employed 
in the protection of our Weſt-India iſlands ; for 
ſhould any miſunderſtanding ariſe between us and 
the Spaniards, thoſe valuable acquiſitions, if not 
properly ſecured, would fall into the hands of our 
enemies: that the war between the Ruſſians and 
Turks made it alſo neceſſary to employ a greater 
number of ſhips for the protection of our com- 
merce in the Mediterranean and the Archipelago, 
than had been cuſtomary in times of general peace : 


that by Keeping up a reputable body of ſeamen, we 


ſhould not be under the cruel neceſſity of granting 
preſs-warrants in caſe of the breaking out of anew 
war ; and although the expencce might be more 
than common in times of peace, the advantages 
would amply repay it. 

To theſe arguments it was anſwered by thoſe in 
oppoſition, that the nation was already groaning 
under a load of taxes; and, inſtead of doing or pro- 
poſing any thing for paying off the national debt, 
here was a propoſal made to increaſe it in a time of 
profound peace : that, allowing the exigencies of 
the times required it, yet it did not appear but 
that on every future occaſion, the ſame pretence 
might be made, whether there was any neceſſity for 
it or not. 

Two of our greateſt naval commanders ſtrongly 
oppoſed the motion, and condemned the then pre- 
ſent arrangement of the fleet. They obſerved, 
that the force already in the Eaſt-Indies was either 
too great or too little: that if the appearances of 
a permanent peace, as held out in the ſpeech, were 
to be relied on, it was too great, and, in caſe of 
war, it was inſufficient : that the ſame objections 
lay to the arrangement at Jamaica, where the ſqua- 
dron conſiſted only of about four ſhips, and was al- 
together unable to protect it, ſuppoſing any dan- 
ger of an attack. Many ſevere ſarcaſms were le- 
velled at the miniſtry for the futility of their con- 
duct, becauſe they accompanied a ſpeech which 
breathed nothing but ſentiments of peace, with all 
the actual preparations for war. At laſt, the queſ- 
tion being put, the motion was carried by a great 
majority. 


The moſt important parliamentary tranſact 
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that engroſſed attention both within and without 
doors, was in conſequence of a meſſage lent by 
his majeſty to the houſe of lords, in which 1t was 
obſerved, that his majeſty being deſirous, from pa- 
ternal affettion to his own family, an anxious con- 
cern for the future welfare of his people, and the 
honour and dignity of his crown, that the right of 
approving all marriages in the royal. family, as a 
matter of public concern, had always belonged to 
the princes of this realm; he therefore recom- 
mended to both houſcs to take it into their ſerious 
conſideration, whether it might not be wiſe and 
expedient to ſupply the defects of the laws then 1n 
being, and, by ſome new proviſion, more effec. 
tually guard the deſcendants of his late majeſty, 
except ſuch as were already married to foreign 
princes, from marrying without the approbation 
of his majeſty, his heirs and ſucceſſors, firſt had 
and obtained. 

In conſequence of this meſſage. a bill was brought 
into the houſe of lords, which fully anſwered all 
the purpoſes intended. This bill was oppoſed, 
with great ſtrength of argument, by ſome of the 
moſt reſpectable peers in the nation. All the 


W., that the marriages of the immediate branches 
of the royal family muſt be approved of by the 
king, but how far that power extended over colla- 
tei branches, they could not determine. At laſt 
tie motion was carried, though not till fourteen 
lords entered a proteſt againſt it, as being incon- 
ſiſtent with the law of nature. 

In the houſe of commons the bill met with a 
much ſtronger oppoſition; and the opponents 
boidly declared, that it had been brought in at a 


time when moſt of the gentlemen of the law, whoſe | 


opimons would have been of great weight, were 
gone on the circuits. But, notwichſtanding all 


ter received the royal aſſent. 

The attention of parliament was now directed 
to the affairs of the Eaſt India company, which 
were in a very diſtrafted ſituation. On the 
goth of March, the deputy chairman moved the 
houſe for leave to bring in a bill for the better re- 
gulation of the ſervants belonging to the company 
in India, The grand object in view was, to re- 
ſtrain the governor's council; and, indeed, al the 
ſervants belonging to the company from carrying 
on any ſort of trade, and to give the directors 
of the company a ſovereign power over their own 
ſervants, 

It was urged in ſupport of the motion, that 
the bad ſtate of affairs in India, was owing to 
the ſmall power the court of directors had over 
their ſervants, as they could not puniſh them in 
any other manner than by diſmiſſing them. That 
nothing was more inconſiſtent with true policy, than 
to ſuffer governors of provinces at a great diſtance 
to become traders and merchants; and that the 
court of Bengal was not able to adminiſter juſtice 
to all the other ſettlements. 

In anſwer to this it was ſaid, that it was an un- 
parliamentary thing to propoſe bringing in a bill 
to redreſs a grievance without producing ſufficient 
proof that the grievance exiſted That the houſe 
ought firſt to enter into an enquiry concerning our 
pretent ſituation of affairs in India, and the cauſes 
tat led to it; that it was to be feared theenquiry 
would ſhew, that the evils lay too deep to be re- 
medied by the propoſed bill ; that it would be al- 


molt impoſſible to prevent the company's ſervants 
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from trading either directly or indire&ly ; and that 
the ſending out ſome gentlemen learned in the 
laws as judges, , was very inadequate to the pur- 
pole of adminiſtering juſtice to the people, in 
ſuch a vaſt extended track of land; and that the 
meaſure was premature, becauſe we had not yet 
determined by what code of laws the people were 
to be governed. 

The motion, however, was Carried, and this 
led to an enquiry into the ſtate of affairs in India. 
All the papers belonging to the company were or- 
dered to be laid before a ſelect committee of the 
houſe, and from the peruſal of them, many im- 
portant diſcoveries were made. Indeed, it was 
found that the mode of government in India was 
in every reſpect arbitrary, unconſtitutional, and no 
way fit for preſerving the rights of the people, 
nor adminiſtering juſtice to individuals. This 
committee, finding the buſineſs encreaſing faſt, and 
the ſeaſon far advanced, deſired leave to continue 
ſitting during the receſs of parliament, or, at leaſt, 
ill ſuch time as they could go through with the 
atended enquiry. 

In the mean time, the ill temper which had fo 
unaccountably taken place between the two houſes 
during the preceding ſeſſion, ſtill continued durin 
the'preſent; and, except in tranſmitting of bills 
from the one to the other, there was no more com- 
munication between them, than if they had been 
the jealous councils of two rival ſtates. 

In this ſtate of affairs, the lords having ſent a 
bill to the commons by a maſter in chancery, and a 
clerk aſſiſtant, the whole houſe conſidered it as an 
indignity, and would not accept the meſſage till 
they had examined the journals, to know if there 
were any precedents of ſending bills in that man- 
ner. In the courſe of an haſty and paſſionate de- 
bate, which enſued upon this occaſion, ſeveral gen- 
tlemen mentioned, that, on the firſt day of the 
then ſeſſions, they had been rudely turned out 
of the houſe of lords, even before the ſpeaker 
could get out of the door. A motion was then 
made to appoint a committee to ſearch for prece- 
dents, of the manner of bills being ſent from the 
lords, and alſo of the improper behaviour of the 
lords to the commons. Exceptions, however, 
were taken to the word improper, as if it had 
carried an appearance of prejudging the caſe; and 
after a warm debate, the word was left out. 

The report of the committee was, that the lords 
had behaved in a very improper manner, and that 
the bill, which {till lay on the table, ſhould be 
ſent back. This was oppoſed by adminiſtration, 
who ſaid it would lay a foundation for a quarrel, 
which might not be eaſily accommodated; and ac- 
cordingly the motion was over-ruled. 

A motion was then made for a conference with 
the lords, but over-ruled in the ſame manner as the 
other ; and after long debates, and ſeveral propoſed 
amendments, the matter ended in a meſſage to the 
lords in which the. impropriety of the meſſengers 
was the only complaint ſtated, which, it was hoped, 
would not be drawn into a precedent. This pro- 
duced an anſwer, that the bill had been ordered in 
the uſual manner, and that the matter of complaint 
was occaſioned by the indiſpoſition of one of the 
perſons who ſhould have preſented it ; that a good 
correſpondence was wiſhed for, and that it was not 
meant to introduce any precedent contrary to eſta- 
bliſhed uſage. While the parliament was em- 
ployed in the diſcuſſion of theſe reſpective mat- 
ters, her roval highneſs the princeſs dowager of 

Wales 
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Wales departed this life at Carlton-houſe on the 
8th of February, in the fifty- third year of her age, 
to the great regret of his majeſty. | 

On the ninth of June his majeſty came to the 
houſe of peers, and cloſed the ſeſſion with a ſpeech 
from the throne, in which he took notice of the 
laudable conduct of his parliament, who had con- 
ducted the affairs of the public with ſuch ſpirit and 
prudence. He thanked them for the care they had 
taken of his family, in making the act relating to 
the royal family; and they were informed of the 
pacific diſpoſition of thoſe powers with whom we 
had any concern. That there was great reaſon to 


believe, that the public tranquillity would not be | 


diſturbed. As for the ſupplies granted by the 
commons, they were thanked in the moſt cordial 
manner ; and great joy was expreſſed, that there 
were {till ſome hopes of being able ro reduce the 
national debt. No doubt was made but they 
would carry to their reſpective countries, the ſame 
principles and the ſame zeal for the public good, 
which they had already manifeſted ; and that they 
would cultivate a ſpirit of harmony and confidence 
among all ranks of the people ; to convince them, 
that without a due reverence for the laws, neither 
their civil or religious rights could be enjoyed in 
comfort or ſecurity ; and to aſſure them, that their 
intereſts were conſidered as inſeparably connected 
with thoſe of the crown; and that his majeſty is, 
and ever was perſuaded, that the proſperity and 


glory of his reign muſt depend on his poſſeſſing the 


affections, and maintaining the happineſs of his 
people. 

Theſe being the moſt important domeſtic oc- 
currences of the year, we are neceſſarily led to take 
notice of a moſt extraordinary revolution that took 
place in the government of Sweden, It 1s re- 
marked by hiſtorians that no ſtate ever enjoyed 
more liberty than that of Sweden. Though go- 
verned by kings, theſe kings were originally elect- 
ed by the people, and their power circumſcribed 
within very narrow limits. The ſenate, in a man- 
ner, exerciſed the whole executive power ; and the 
general diets were compoſed of repreſentatives from 
the nobility, clergy, burgeſſes, and peaſants. It 
was not, however, without its defects; for the 
power of the diet being great, ſuch as compoſed 
it often played the tyrant over their dependents or 
tenants, which made the people wiſh for a change 
of government. 

About the time of the reformation, the popiſh 
clergy in Sweden had become ſo odious to the peo- 
ple, that they embraced the doctrines of Luther, 
and the proteſtant religion was eſtabliſhed among 
them. From that time forward, Sweden began to 
emerge from obſcurity ; and ſeveral worthy princes 
having, for about a century, conducted the affairs 
of government, it became at laſt a flouriſhing na- 
tion, Bur good princes are not of continual ſuc- 
ceſſion. Charles XI. was a bold, domineering ty- 
rant, and joining cunning to the natural cruelty of 
his diſpoſition, he ſoon aboliſhed the power of the 
ſenate hy aſſuming it to himſelf, while the ſtares 
were forced, by a military power, to give up all 
pretence to legiſlation. By the ſame, or ſimilar 
methods, he greatly enlarged the dominions of 
Sweden, by new conqueſts ; and, at his death in 
1606, left it one of the moſt powerful kingdoms 
in Europe. He was ſucceeded by his ſon Charles 
XII. who inherited the intrepidity, obſtinacy, 
harſhneſs, and violence of his father, without any 
of his diſſimulation. He carried deſpotiſm to a 
ſtill greater height; for he threw by all the forms 
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of law, and decided peremptorily in every thi 
without admitting of 125 dlſcufon. The * 
of this prince's life are recited at large; ſuffice it 
to obſerve that he found his nation when he aſcend- 
ed the throne; at the higheſt pitch of glory; but 
he left it reduced to a ſtate of miſery, 

He was fucceeded by his ſiſter, who, re ardleſg 
of the example of her father and brothers, foundeg 
her conduct upon the principles of thoſe worthy 
anceſtors who had contributed to the aggrandize. 
ment of their country. Things had been con- 


| ducted with great prudence, till the death of the 


late king; and his preſent majeſty when he af 
cended the throne, ſeemed to coalefce fo entirely 
with the prevailing maxims of government, as to 
conciliate the minds of the people in general. 
Every neceſſary preparation being made, the coro- 
nation was conducted in the moſt magnificent man- 
ner, and every demonſtration of joy was diſplayed 
on that occaſion. He was next day waited on by 
the fenate and the four orders of the diet, and the 
ſpeech made to them by the king, was one of the 
molt lively and animated that we meet with in hiſ- 
tory, There was, however, fomething of ambi- 
guity in it; for ſpeaking of the articles he had pre- 
viouſly ſigned, he ſaid, © Unhappy is that king 
who wants the tie of oaths to ſecure himſelf on 
the throne, and who, not aſſured of the hearts of 
his ſubjects, is conſtrained to reign by the laws, 
when he cannot by the love of his people.” Such 
was the manner in which this prince began his 
reign. 

The diet ftill continued fitting, when thoſe 
ſchemes that had been hatching began to reveal 
themſelves. As it was neceſſary the experiment 
ſhould be made at a conſiderable diſtance from the 
capital, in order that it might, in ſome degree, ope- 
rate before the ſenate or diet ſhould receive infor- 
mation of it, as well as acquire a conſiderable de- 
gree of ſtrength, before their attempt to cruſh it 
could take place, it was reſolved that it ſhould 
break out where ſuch of the military were quar- 
tered as the court could confide in. | 

Scania, a province in the ſouth-weſt extremity 
of Sweden, and about two hundred and fifty miles 
from Stockholm, was the place pitched upon ; for 
as that province is only ſeparated from Denmark 
by the Sound, great numbers of the military are 
conſtantly quartered in it. It was agreed, that 
the king ſhould remain in Stockholm ; that his 
brother, prince Charles, ſhould ſet out for Chril- 
tian- ſtadt, under pretence of meeting his mother, 
who had been on a viſit to the court of Berlin; 
and prince Frederick Adolphus went into the 


neighbouring province of Oſtragothia, which lies 


in the way from Stockholm, under pretence of 


drinking the mineral waters. 
Theſe neceſſary precautions being taken, one 
Hellichins, a captain of foot, having brought over 
his company to join him, the magazines and arms 
were ſeized on, and then he cauſed a manifeſto to 
be publiſhed and diſtributed among the people to 
the following purport: that thoſe perſons who 
called themſelves the ſtates of Sweden, had not 
oaly uſurped that power, but had likewiſe, by 
their arbitrary proceedings, brought the nation to 
a {tate of ruin: that they had entered into foreign 
connections without the conſent of either the king 
or the people; and although the people were in 4 
manner ſtarving, yet no corn had been brought 
into the country to relieve their preſſing necel- 
lities : that under pretence of promoting the go 
of the ſubjects, they had made the moſt oppteſſ 
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taxes : that they had ſtripped the king of the regal 

wer, and Jeft him no more than an empty title ; 
ſo that however willing he might be to redreſs their 
grievances, yet it was not in his power, For 
theſe reaſons, and for many others that might be 
mentioned, they renounced all allegiance to this 
pretended diet, and exhorted all faithſul Swedes 
to join with them in ſuppreſſing an order that had 
brought ſuch evils upon the kingdom. They con- 
cluded, in the uſual ſtrain, with an appeal to 
heaven, of the rectitude of their motives and in- 
tentions ; at the ſame time, begging for the divine 
bleſſing upon their undertakings. The whole gar- 
riſon of Chriſtianſtadt declared in favour of the 


manifeſto, and they were ſoon joined by vaſt num- 
bers of peaſants from different parts of the coun- 


try. 
The plan being thus ſet in motion, and ſo far 
promiſing ſucceſs, was immediately ſeconded by 
the two princes Charles, and Frederic Adolphus. 
The former, who was then at Carelſcroon, no 
ſooner received advice of the ſucceſs of Hellichins, 
than he aſſembled the troops in the neighbour- 
hood, and having taken upon him the command 
of the garriſon, which was well ſupplied with arms 
and ammunition, cauſed a kind of ambiguous ma- 
nifeſto to be publiſhed, and then leaving a ſuf- 
ficient force in the garriſon, headed the remaining 
troops, and began his march to Chriſtianſtadt, with 
ſeveral pieces of cannon. The latter taking the 
ſame advantage of the inſurrection, put himſelf at 
the head of the troops in Oſtragothia, before any 
news had reached Stockholm. In the mean time 
eneral Rudbeck, who happened to be then in 
Oſtragothia, ſet. out for Stockholm, and having 
informed the ſenate of theſe proceedings, and ſhewn 
them prince Charles's manifeſto, there remained 
no doubt what were the real intentions of the 
court, 

As the guzrds were firmly attached to the king, 
the ſenate did not chuſe to truſt them, nor did 
they conſult the king upon any thing. They or- 
dered the burghers to put themſelves under arms, 
and take their ſtations in different parts of the city, 
under the command of count Halling; who was 
alſo conſidered as prime miniſter. 

The king affected a degree of unconcern at theſe 
proceedings of the fenate; nay, he even connived 
at their affixing his name and ſeal to an order 
for recalling his brother, after he had peremp- 
torily refuſed to ſign it; but notwithſlanding this 
ſeeming inactivity, he was taking the moſt ef- 
fectual meaſures to accomplith the great deſign 
he had in view; to the ſucceſs of which nothing 
contributed ſo much as the ſecrecy and filence with 
which they were conducted. The Senate had 
ſert for two regiments from Upland, and, upon 
their arrival, the king demanded to know why 


they had ſent for troops without his conſent. In 


conſequence of this they, in a manner, command- 
ed him to ſhew them ſome letters that had been 
ſent him by his brothers; but this he refuſed in 
the moſt poſitive manner. The altercation between 
the king and the ſenate grew warm; and one of 
them proceeded ſo far as to attempt to ſeize his 
ſword, upon which he boldly drew it; and the 
ſenators were ſo much alarmed, that he had an y 
EN of getting out at the door, which he 
0 


cked behind him, and put the key in his 


pocket. 

Having thus ſecured the ſenators, he went to 
the guard-room, where he aſſembled the officers, 
and made a long ſpeech to them, complaining of 
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the miſeries the people groaned under from the 
abuſe of power in the ſenators, and that this cruel 
tyranny became every day more and more into- 
lerable. 

He told them further, that he was determined to 
run all hazards to diſplace them, and aſked the 
officers whether they would not aſſiſt their king in 
ſhaking off ſo ignominious a yoke, and reſtoring 
the nation to its antient liberty. To this propoſal 
the officers in general aſſented with great readi- 


| neſs, as well as the ſoldiers; upon which the king 


aſked them, if they would take an oath of alle- 
glance to him, with which they as readily com- 
plied, 

Every thing being thus far conducted, the king, 
in conſequence of a previous conſultation with his 
friends, had a white handkerchief round his arm, 
as a ſignal; _ which many of the nobility and 
gentry flocked to him. He then put himſelf at 
the head of the guards, and ſeized on all the ma- 
gazines, without the leaſt oppoſition. 

The whole garriſon of Stockholm, although 
commanded by baron Rudbeck, an enemy to roy- 
alty, deſerted their leader, and followed the king's 
ſtandard, The old baron ran with his ſword 
drawn thro' the ſtreets, calling out to the people 
to take arms in defence of their liberties ; but 
it was too late, for they were perſuaded they might 
live as happily under one governor, as under five 
hundred. 

Thus, in a large nation, a revolution was brought 
about without bloodſhed, or any oppoſition; while 
the people flocked together without the leaſt riot 
or tumult. The king then repaired to the caſtle, 
where having aſſembled the 3 miniſters, he 
told them, that it was with the utmolt reluctance 
he had been obliged to take ſuch a ſtep, as 
would ſurprize all Europe; but the ſafety of his 
own perſon, and the ſecurity of the ſtate, rendered 
it abſolutely neceſſary, He entreated them to in- 
form their reſpective courts, that his motives, hen 
made known, would juſtify him; and that this a- 
fair ſhould not make the leaſt alteration in his con- 
duct with reſpect to the other European Powers. 
The next morning all the magiſtrates took an oath 
to obey none but the king, and ſuch of the ſe- 
nators or deputics who refuſed to take it, were com- 
mitted to priſon, and told, that unleſs they com- 
plied within one month, they muſt for ever de- 
part the kingdom. 

The following day being appointed for aboliſh- 
ing the old form of government, and eltabliſhing 
the new, the king ordered the ſtates to be aſſem- 
bled for that purpoſe. Previous to this, guards 
had been placed round the hall of the palace, fo 
that there was not the leaſt doubt but his orders 
would be punctually obeyed. The king entered 


| che hall in his regalia, and having made à long 


ſpeech, complained of the ſenate for having pre- 
umed to act as if in a legiſlative capacity, without 
power from the diet. He added, that che diet on 
the one hand, and the ſenate on the other, ſcemed 
to claim each a ſeparate power, while he himſelf, 
though honoured with the title of king, enjoyed 
no more than the ſhadow of royalty; and con- 
cluded with aſſuring them, that the ſenate had ac- 
tually preſumed to receive ſubſidies from foreign 
powers, whoſe councils governed Sweden; but 
that he would now aſſert the honour of his crown, 
and promote the intereſts of all his loyal and peace- 
able ſubjects. h 
The king then took a moſt folemn oath, by 
which he renounced all claim to arbitrary power ; 
7 after 
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after which he cauſed the new form of govern- 


ment to be read. It conliſted of fifty · ſeven arti- 
cles, but they may be all comprized in the follow- 
ing : That the king ſhall, for the future, chuſe the 
ſenate, or, in other words, he ſhall appoint to that 
office ſuch as he may approve : that he ſhall aſſem- 
ble the ſtates when he pleaſes, and likewiſe, when 


he pleaſes, diſſolve their meeting, ſo as they have 


ſat at one time full three months: that the taxes 
ſhall be granted by the ſtates ; but if not granted 
within three months after their meeting, then the 
old ones ſhall be levied. In caſe of any ſudden 
exigence, ſuch as the fear of invaſion, the king 
ſhall impoſe taxes till ſuch time as the ſtates can 
be called together : that when the ſtates are al- 
ſembled, they are not to deliberate on any thing 
but what the king ſhould cauſe to be laid before 
them: that the King ſhall have full power to diſ- 

oſe of the army and navy in whatever manner 
he pleaſes, and likewiſe to give away all places, 
either in the civil or military departments. 

When all the articles were read, the king ſtood 
up, and aſked the ſtates, Whether they would give 
their oath to obſerve this form of government? As 
they knew that it was in vain to diſpute, they una- 
nimouſly conſented; after which they were imme- 
diately ſworn in the king's preſence, and the 
ſpeakers of each order ſigned a bond in the name of 
the reſt. | 

The great work being thus finally accompliſhed, 
the king ſtood up, and told them, that it was ne- 
ceſſary they ſhould return thanks to God for 
bringing about io happy an event, without the 
effuſion of human blood; and then taking a book 
out of his pocket, the whole aſſembly joined with 
him in ſinging Te Deum. according to the cuſtom 
of the Lutherans. They were then permitted to 
kiſs his hand ; after which the king departed, and 
the ſtates ſeparated, without knowing whether they 
were ever to meet again. 

Next day, all the old ſenators were diſmiſſed, 
and, in their room, fifteen noblemen were ap- 

ointed, on whoſe attachment to him he could, 
with the molt unſhaken confidence, rely. 

As the diſtreſſes of the poor were then much ag- 
gravated by a dearth of proviſions, nothing could 
ſo effectually tend to the popularity of the king 


and odium of the ſenators as the royal interference 


in ſo intereſting a particular, With this view he 
cauſed ten thouſand meaſures of meal to be diſtri- 
buted among them, each meaſure weighing twenty 

ounds ; which, althougi far from being ſufficient 
to relieve ail their wants, had the deſired effect. He 
alſo cauſed the diet of the ſtates to be aſſembled. 
Every thing now ſeemed totally changed; for, in- 
ſtead of enquiring into the conduct of the king, as 
had bzen cultomary on former occaſions, each or- 


der of the ſtates ſtrove who ſhould be the firſt to 


flatter him, and every thing he aſked was grant- 
ed, without one diſſenting voice. The ſupplies 
were granted in the moſt laviſh manner; and a ſe- 
cret committee being choſen from each order of 
the ſtates, to aſſiſt the ſenate, the king diſmiſſed 
them, and they returaed to their reſpectivt habi- 
rations with as much complacency as if he had 
been conferring with them on the molt valuable 


privileges. 


The revolution thus effected in this extenſive. 


kingdom reflects the higheſt honour on the young 

prince, who accompliſhed it at a time when aril- 

tocracy, under the fpecious appearance of an equi- 

table repreſentation, ſeemed ready to trample on 

the rights of the people, after having wreſted trum 
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the king every prerogative of royalty, but ar 
empty name. There is an inherent attachment in 
mankind to their natural rights, for which the: 
will ever contend when opportunity offers. Theſe 
people nobly concurred with their ſovereign in af- 
ſerting the honour of his crown and promoting 
their own beſt intereſts; their efforts ſucceeded tg 
their moſt ſanguine wiſhes, and they ſtand upon 
record to warn ſenators in general from ſach daring 
as well as dangerous attempts. 

While the king of Sweden was diſplaying the 
greateſt abilities in ſetting up a new form of og. 
verament, the ſtate of public affairs in Denmark 
aſſumed a new face. The king had, for ſome time 
made choice of one favourite after another; but 
ſcarcely had any of them gained a ſhare of his 
friendſhip and confidence, than they were diſcard- 
ed with peculiar marks of difgrace. 

Among others who, like needy adventurers, 
came to ſettle in Copenhagen, was one Struenſee, 
the ſon of a Lutheran miniſter in Holſtein. He 
was a young man of the moſt inſinuating addreſs, 
with very good abilities, but profligate in his man- 
ners, and abandoned to every vice, not paying the 
leaſt regard to any obligations, civil or ſacred. 

The rapid progreſs which this adventurer, and 
one Brandt, his companion, made by their inſinu- 
ating addreſs, was molt extraordinary, They were 
both raiſed to the dignity of noblemen ; and Stru- 
enſee was made prime miniſter, a circumſtance 
which could not fail of raiſing an indignation in 
the minds of the Daniſh nobility. By his advice, 
accompanied with that of his friend Brandt, all the 
old counſellors were diſgraced and baniſhed; till ar 
laſt the two favourites, intoxicated with power, could 
ſet no bounds to their madneſs, but even teated 
the king with contempt. 

Such glaring inſolence and preſumption in two 
foreigners, who could claim no pre-eminence in 
rank, could not fail to inflame the minds of the 
ſubjects of every degree; nor can it be wondered 
that their downfall was meditated and effected. 
To this end a conſpiracy was formed, and, to give 
it the greater ſanction, the queen-dowager, ſecond 
wife of the late king, was at the head of it. Every 
thing being ripe for execution, a maſked ball was 
given at court on the ſixteenth of January, and, 
as ſoon as it was over, the king, who ſzemcd to 
labour under great weakneſs of mind, retired to 
reſt. He had not, however, been long in bed, 
when the principal conſpirators came into his cham- 
ber, and told him, that the reigning queen, with 
Struenſee and Brandt, were that inſtant employed 
in drawing up a paper, which they would force 
him to ſign ; the contents of which were, that he 
was to renounce the crewn, The queen-dowager 
told him, that there was no way of ſaving him- 
ſelf, but by ſigning an order to take into cuſtody 
the reigning queen, with the two odious favou- 
rites ; and the king, much alarmed, readily com- 
plied. The warrant was immediately executed, 
and the queen, with the two favourites, were com- 
mitted to different priſons. The queen was aſter- 
wards ſent to the caſtle of Cronenburg, where ſhe 
remained ſome time very cloſely confined, but, by 
the interpoſition of her royal brother, the king of 
Great-Britain, ſhe was ſet at liberty, and ſuffered 


to reſide at Zell, in the electorate of Hanover, 


with a penſion equal to her dignity, where ſhe lan- 

guiſhed for ſome time and then died with grief. 
But the fate of the two favourites was otherwiſe 

determined. They were confined in cloſe dun- 


gcons, and not allowed any thing to ſubſiſt on 1 
bre 
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bread and water, nor were their beards ſuffered to 
be ſhaved. They were examined from time to 
time during the ſpace of two months, and threaten- 
ed with being put to the torture, unleſs they made 
an open confeſſion; At laſt ſentence of death was 
paſſed upon them, that they ſhould have their 
right hands cut off, and then their heads; and 


that, after their quarters had been expoſed on the 


wheel, they ſhould be placed on the moſt conſpi- 
cuous parts in the city. Accordingly this ſentence 
was executed, in all its rigour, on the twenty- 
eighth day of April, on a ſcaffold near the city, 
in the midſt of a veſt concourle of people. They 
both behaved with great decency and reſignation. 
On the twenty-ſixth day of November the par- 
liament met; and his majeſty, in his ſpeech from 
the throne, informed the members, that his reaſon 
for calling them ſo ſoon, was to take into their 
conſideration ſome things of the utmoſt importance, 
He told them, that he had been informed, from 
the moſt undoubted authority, that the Eaſt-India 
Company was in a moſt diſtreſſed condition; and 


that, as many of his good ſubjeAs had their for- 


tunes depending on the credit of that company, 
therefore its ſecurity was now become a national 
concern, He deſired them to take it into their 
immediate conſideration, and, if poſſible, lay down 
ſome rational plan, by which the intereſt and ho- 
nour of the company might be reſtored, and every 
thing ſettled on the moſt permanent footing. He 
took notice, that he had the ſtrongeſt aſſurances 
ſrom the powers on the continent, that the peace 
of Europe would not be any farther diſturbed than 
ſo far as the war was carried on between the Turks 
and Ruſſians. He concluded by recommending to 
them the moſt prudent methods that could be made 
uſe of, in order to reduce the price of proviſions, 
as the diſtreſſes of the poor were not imaginary, 
but real ; and thar nothing would give him greater 
pleaſure, than to hear that thoſe diſtreſſes were al- 
leviated. 

As ſoon as the commons returned to their houſe, 
Mr. Fitzpatrick, brother to the earl of Offory, 
moved, that a loyal addreſs ſhauld be preſented to 
his majeſty, and introduced the motion with the 
following remarks. He ſaid, that the affairs of 
the Eaſt-India Company were in the moſt alarm- 
ing and ruinous condition: that the immediate in- 
terpoſition of parliament was become highly indiſ- 
penſable to their preſervation : that in 1769, the 
company had agreed with the government to pay 
the — of four thouſand pounds at every time 
when their dividend amounted to twelve per cent. 
and ſo on in proportion till it fell to ſix, when that 
payment was to ceaſe: that this being the caſe, 
and the preſent diſtreſſed ſtate of the company ſo 
notorious, it would be neceſſary to make ſome 
proviſion adequate to the deficiency : that, ſo far 
from the company's being able to make a divi- 
dend of either twelve or ſix per cent. at the end of 
the next half year, it would be an act of the 
higheſt ſraud in the dire@ors to divide a ſingle 
ſhilling. Some of the members oppoſed the ad- 
dreſs; but the vote being put, ir was carried in 
the affirmative by a very great majority, and pre- 
ſented accordingly. 

The firſt thing of importance which came un- 
der the conſideration of the houſe of commons, 
was the ſtate of the navy, and this occaſioned ve 
warm debates. The objections made by thoſe in 
Oppoſition were to the following import. They 
laid, that the number of ſeamen was too great to 
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be kept up in time of profound peace; and that 
we were at peace with all our neighbours was de- 


| clared in the ſpeech from the throne. It was fur- 


ther urged, that the miniſtry had not given in an 
account in what manner the ſupplies granted laſt 
year had been uſed, ſo that the houſe was left quite 
in the dark. 

The miniſtry, on the other hand, had but little 
to ſay; only that they urged the neceflity of keep- 
ing our navy on the molt reſpectable footing ; and 
ſet forth, that our fleet in the Eafſt-Indies was much 
greater than formerly. Thoſe in oppoſition ſaid, 
that when the public granted money; they had a 
right to enquire in what manner it was to be laid 
out: that the utmoſt ſatisfaction ought to be given 
to thoſe who contributed towards ſupporting the 
dignity of government: that ſome of thoſe em- 
ployed in the building of ſhips for the roval navy 
had added to them ſome very extraordinary deco- 
rations, which, although wholly unneceſſary, had 
been attended with great expence. It was added, 
that the flow payment of the navy bills was a great 
hardſhip to thoſe who advanced money on the cre- 
dit of them; that ſuch an abuſe ought to be re- 
dreſſed before any farther ſupplies were granted : 
that it was very ſurpriſing, that, after the decla- 
ration from the throne, that we were in the moſt 
profound ſtate of peace, as many men ſhould be 
aſked for as if we were at war with the moſt for- 
midable power in Europe. | 

Upon the whole, the arguments were carried on 
with great force by thoſe in oppoſition. It was 
aſked, if a naval force mult be kept up in the Eaſt- 
Indies, what end it was to anſwer? had we any 
enemy to oppole in that part of the world ; and if 
ſo, who was that enemy ? what armament had been 
lent into thoſe ſeas to diiturb our ſettlements, or 
haraſs our trade? It was further aſked, in an iro- 
nical manner, whether the Chineſe had fitted our 
a fleet, whether we had any pirates to contend with, 
and whether the ghoſt of the famous Angria had 
made 1ts appearance on the theatre of this world ? 
if no anſwer could be made to theſe queſtions, if 
no reaſon could be aſſigned for keeping up ſuch a 
ſtrong naval force, then the motion ought to be 
rejected, and no money granted for that purpoſe, 
ſeeing there was no reaſon for it, unleſs it was to 
burthen the people with unneceſſary taxes. Bur, 
notwithſtanding the force of theſe arguments, no 
ſooner was the queſtion put, than it was carried 
for the miniſtry by a great majority, and the ſup- 
plies were granted, 

A motion was then made to enquire into the na- 
ture of thoſe cauſes which occaſioned the dearth of 
all ſorts of proviſions, Several regulations were 
made with reſpect to bread, and ſome reſtrictions 
laid upon the bakers, but without the defired ef- 
fect, tor unleſs the rents of landed eſtates and 
farms can be lowered, by the retrenchment of dif- 
ferent ſpecies of luxury, the legiſlature itſelf will 
never be able to remedy the evils complained of. 
To redreſs any grievances, nothing can be more 
proper, nothing more ſalutary, than to begin with 
the effects, and to trace them up to the original 
cauſes from whence they ſpring. In vain docs the 
legiſlative power lay the inferior order of tradeſmen 
under ſome ſort of reſtrictions, when, at the ſame 
time, it is well known, that unleſs the cauſes are 
removed, the effects mult remain in the ſame ſtate 
as before. Moſt of thoſe who compoſe our houſes 
of parliament are landholders ; and if they know 
that the rents of their farms are double to what they 


were 
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were twenty yeats ago, conſequently, the prices of 
all forts of proviſions muſt riſe in proportion. 
Such was and is the real cauſe of complaint. 

A ſecret committee having been appointed to 
enquire into the ſtate of the Eaſt-India company's 
affairs, it was found, by their report, that the af- 
fairs of the company were both perplexed, and 
very much diſtreſſed. It was therefore propoſed, 
that ſuperviſors ſhould be ſent to the Eaſt-Indies, 
to make a proper enquiry how far the officers and 
ſervants belonging to the company had abuſed the 
truſt repofed in them, and to have power to grant 
redreſs to all thoſe who appeared to be in the leaſt 
injured. Some of the members, whoſe fortunes lay 
in the Eaſt-India ſtock, made ftrong objections to 
this bill, while thoſe who ſupported 1t retorted up- 
on them, by declaring, that nothing but oppreſ- 
ſion had been carried on in that part of the world; 
and as the company had, either directly or indi- 
rectly, encouraged ſuch practices, it was now high 
time to call them to an account for their conduct, 
and prevent them, for the future, from acting in 
ſuch a manner as could ſerve no other end beſides 
that of diſgracing themſelves, and bringing a real 
diſhonour upon the nation. At laſt the motion 
was carried in the uſual manner; and ſuperviſors 
were appointed, with plenary powers to make a 
proper enquiry into all the abuſes complained of, 
and to rectify them as far as lay in their power. 

A motion was next made to enquire into the ſtate 
of the army, and particularly, whether it was ne- 

eſſary that we ſhould, in times of peace, keep up 
ſuch a ſtrong military force as ſeemed of no other 
uſe but to impoveriſh the nation, and to be ready at 
all times to ſupport the arbitrary dictates of a mi- 
niſter. It was ſaid by thoſe who promoted the mo- 
tion, that the national militia was at all times able 
to preſerve us from our enemies at home; and as 
for ſuch ſettlements as we had abroad, a very ſmall 
force was ſufficient, eſpecially as we were not en- 
gaged in a war with any of the powers on the con- 
tinent. In anſwer to this, the miniſtry ſaid, that 
all other European nations kept up ſtanding armies, 
and therefore it was, in a manner, neceſſary that 
we ſhould do the ſame, otherwiſe, if a war was to 
break out, we ſhould] be ucterly unprepared, and, 
conſequently, we ſhould be expoſed to many un- 
foreſeen dangers. The queſtion being then put, it 
was negatived by a great majority: indeed, at that 


time the weight of miniſterial influence bore down 


all oppolition. 


A. D. 1773. The parliament met purſuant to 
their laſt adjournment, and took into conſideration - 
the acts relating to penalties inflicted on thoſe who 


infringed the laws reſpecting the preſervation of the 
game. This ſubject is of the utmoſt importance 
ro the inhabitants of a free country, and therefore 
it was diſcuſſed both upon natural and municipal 
principles. Thoſe who oppoſed the act argued up- 
on thoſe principles by which mankind muſt have 
been actuated when con ſidered in a ſtate of nature. 
Thus a wild beaſt in the fields had been, time im- 
memorial, conſidered as the property of the pub- 
lic; and if either its flcth or ſkin were of any value, 
then the perſon who took or killed it was to conſt- 
der it as his own. In proof of this, it may be 
added, that ſome of the Anglo-Saxon kings re- 
mitted the tax which the Welſh uſed to pay, upon 
condition that they produced a certain number 
of wolves heads, by which means that deſtructive 
ſpecies of animals was eradicated out of the 
country. 
On the other hand, it was urged, that whatever 


| 
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might be the privileges belonging to men in a ſtate 
of nature, they were all cancelled as ſoon as civil 
ſociety took place: that all municipal laws were 
made for the good of ſociety, and in the pream- 
ble to every act, reaſons were aſſigned for the con- 
duct of the legiſlative power. One reaſon, indeed, 
was declared to be unanſwerable, and that was, 
that in a commercial nation, where every perſon 
is ſuppoſed to get his living by honeſt induſtry, 
gaming in general ought to be laid under the pA 
vereſt reſtrictions: that poaching, or killing of 
game, led the lower order of people away from 
their lawful employment: and while they were 
N their time in taking a hare or a fox, their 
amilies were left to ſtarve: that though the laws 
made for the preſervation of the game might ſeem 
to interfere with private property, yet they were 
ſuch as would ſtand warranted by good ſenſe and 
ſober reaſon. Nothing, however, was done on this 
ſubject. The miniſtry promoted the bill to ac- 
quire fome ſnare of popularity; the other party 
oppoſed it for the ſake of oppoſition. 

A bill was then brought in for ſhortening the dy. 
ration of parliaments, and many learned arguments 
were adduced in its favour, nevertheleſs there was 
a 3 majority againſt it, and, to the ſurprize 
of many, it was thrown out. It was afterwards 
moved in the houſe, that a bill ſhould be brought 
in to enable foreigners to lend money on the credit 
of ſome of our Weſt-India ſettlements ; and the 
reaſon for this motion was, that many foreigners 
who had money to lend on real ſecurity, would be 
glad to lay it out in that manner, if they could 
only have it in their power to recover their debts 
according to the common law of England. It was 
further urged, that ſuch a practice would, in a great 
meaſure, reduce the ptice of ſugar, and, at the ſame 
time, our colonies would become more reſpectable 
than ever. That the intereſt of the colonies and 
the mother-· country were reciprocal ; there was no 
line to be drawn between them, becauſe they mult 
ſtand or fall together ; they were links of the ſame 
chain, wheels of the fame machine ; and no ſooner 
was one diſcompoſed, than all the reſt went into a 
ſtate of confuſion. 

In conſequence of what had been urged upon 
this occaſion, a motion was made, that the houſe 
ſhould reſolve itſelf into a committee, to enquire 
into the propriety of foreigners being connected 
in our trade to any parts of the world, excluſive of 
Europe. This motion took its riſe from the fol- 
lowing cauſe, namely, the power granted to the 
lords of the admiralty to ſtop all ſhips which were 
not wholly the property of Britiſh ſubjects. It was 
proved, by the evidence of ſeveral witneſſes, that 
ſome ſhips had been detained at Graveſend a whole 
month, for no other reaſon, but becauſe part of the 
cargoes belonged to foreign merchants. The re- 
ſult of all this was, that leave was given to bring 
in a bill to remedy the evil complained of, which 
having paſſed both houſes, received the royal al- 
ſent. 

The attention of parliament in the courſe of this 
long and very important ſeſſion, was directed to an 
object that will ever do honor to their memory. A 
no proviſicn had been made in favour of perſons 
acquitted on trial by verdict of jury, many inno- 
cent ſubjects had been aggrieved by being detained 
in goal for want of money to pay their fees; nah, 
ſome unfortunate wretches had remained in du- 
rance a whole year on that account, Long, in- 
deed, had this practice been a diſgrace to the na- 


tion, till, about forty years ago the city of ** 
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don, at the inſtance of baron Thompſon, their 
recorder, ſet the example of diſcharging every 


y the jury. The noble generoſity of the citizens 
of London was not, however; adopted by thoſe 
who lived in more diſtant counties. To remedy 
an evil of ſo glaring a nature; a bill was at length 
brought in to oblige every county to make good 
all the deficiencies due to gavlers by keeping the 

riſoners. In conſequence of this humane reſo- 
Ess, the re who is now acquitted muſt 
be diſcharged without paying any fees. The ver- 
dict of the jury ſhall make him as free as if he 
had never been in priſon; he may go from the 
bar to his own family without being called in 
queſtion, or detained for any fees whatever; his 
impriſonment being conſidered as a great puniſh- 
ment after his innocence has been proved, | 

A great variety of buſineſs being thus finiſhed, 
his majeſty on the 21ſt of July went to the houſe 
of peers, and after ſigning ſuch bills as were ready, 
prorogued the parliament. 

In the month of June the king made an ex- 
curſion to Portſmouth, in order to inſpect the 
ſtate of the dock-yard, forts, &c. at that place; 
as alſo to review the fleet aſſembled at Spithead 
for that purpoſe: Ihe ſhores both on Portſmouth 
and Goſport ſides, were lined by the populace, 
who expreſſed their loyalty by ſaluting his majeſty 
with guns, acclamations and other demonſtrations 
of joy. The king expreſſed the higheſt approba- 
tion of the good order and diſcipline of his fleet, 
and the regularity with which every different ma- 
rine department was conducted, and diſcovered the 
utmoſt ſatisfaction at the demonſtrations of loyalty 
he received from his people: He was pleaſed ro 
make many liberal diſtributions, and to releaſe the 
priſoners confined in Portſmouth gaol. 

With reſpect to the ſtate of affairs on the con- 
tinent, particularly in Poland; and near the Da- 
nube; nothing deciſive happened during the whole 
of this year. Many different engagements hap- 
pened, indeed, between the Turks and the Ruſ- 
ſians, but both parties continued ſtill in ſuch an 
uncertain ſtate, that they were obliged to act on 
the defenſive. Some propoſals, indeed, were made 
by both parties, towards bringing about a laſting 
peace, but nothing was done, for the Ruſſians 
were high in their demands, and the Turks were 
too proud to comply. The king of Pruſſia, that 
great politician and gener, propoſed, that the 
wretched kingdom of Poland ſhould be divided 
into three parts, in the following manner. That 
valt, extenſive track of land, reaching from the 


Boriſthenes to Muſcovy, was to be ceded to the | 


empreſs of Ruſſia ; the emperor of Germany was 
to have the ſouthern parts of Great Poland from 
Warſaw to Cracovia, and from thence to the con- 
fines of Hungary. All that part of Poland which 
reaches from Warſaw along the Oder and Viſtula 
to Dantzick, and afterwards along the coaſt of the 
Baltic Sea, were to be given to the king of Pruſſia. 
Thus a nation, one of the moſt fertile in Europe, 
after being torne in pieces by inteſtine diviſions, 
was to become the property of three mighty ſo- 
vereigns who had no right to it beſides that of 
lawleſs power. The great object the king of Pruſ- 
lia had in view, was to ſeize the opulent town of 
Dantzick, in order to open a trade to Peterſ- 
burgh through the Sound, and to all the other 
mercantile ſtates in Europe. This was one of the 
boldeſt ſtrokes that could have been ſtruck : but 
in all things the king of Pruſſia is ſuch a maſter in 
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politics, as well as the art of war, that no taſk 


| appears to him too arduous to undertake; 
riſoner, without fees, as ſoon as he was acquitted 


During the whole of this year, vaſt numbers 
of people emigrated from Scotland, and the north 
of England, to ſettle in America. To an inge- 
nuous perſon, this emigration of the people from 
the mother-country to the colonies, muſt have the 
moſt alarming aſpect. The cauſes, ' however, 
ought to be attended to by thoſe who are proprie- 
tors of landed eſtates; for if the uſeful working 
people are driven out of the country, where are 
hands to be found to cultivate the ground ? This 
may, 1n the end, render their eſtates of no manner 
of ſervice, and that ground which might have 
been cultivated at a moderate price will become a 
deſart. 

In France, nothing of importance happened this 
year. The Spaniards continued to go on in their 
uſual indolent manner, while the Dutch continued 
to be the drudges of all thoſe who would employ 
them: 

In Italy; the pope put a final end to the order of 
the Jeſuits; and thoſe fathers, who had been ſo 
long reſpected by the people, are now become of 
ſo little conſideration, that all nations have refuſed 
them an aſylum, except the king of Pruſſia, 
who has, at all times, made religion ſubſervient 
to politics. 

A. D. 1774. The parliament met on the 
twenty-fifth of January, and the king, in his ſpeech 
from the throne, recommended to them to take 
into their ſerious conſideration the ſtate of the co- 
lonies, who ſeemed to be attempting to throw off 
all ſubjection to the Britiſh government. He told 
them that the moſt ſalutary laws had bcen treated 
with contempt; and public acts of parliament had 
been deſpiſed, as if they had been the mandates of 
ſingle perſons: that the colonics were little better 
than in a ſtate of rebellion : and that, unleſs ſome 
vigorous meaſures were uſed to force them to obe- 
dience, all laws would be trampled under foor, 
and rhe regularity which took place among rhe 
different ranks of beings would once more return 
to its original ſtate of confuſion. He concluded 
by recommending to them the ſtate of the gold 


.coin, which had ſuffered much by the illicit prac- 


tices of wicked perſons, amd hoped they would pur 
it on a ſolid foundation: 

When the commons had feturned to their own 
houſe, ſtrong debates enſued upon the words of the 
addreſs, which ſhould be preſented to his majeſty. 
Thoſe in the intereſt of the court inſiſted, that an 
impheit acknowledgment ſhould be made, thank- 
ing his majeſty for his paternal care of the nation 
and to promiſe that every reaſonable meafure ſhould 
be complied with. On the other hand, it was 
urged by thoſe in oppoſition, tha: the colonies, fo 
far from being in a ſtare of rebellion, were only 
contending for the enjoyment of thoſe rights and 
privileges which belong to all men in common as 
members of ſociety : that the mother-country 
had no right to tax thoſe emigrants, unleſs a con- 
ſent to that meaſure was firſt had and obtained from 
their own repreſentatives: that the colonies were 
not regularly, nor in any ſenſe whatever repreſented 
in the Britiſh parliament; and therefore, till ſuch 
time as that legal repreſentation rook place, no 
taxes could, in juſtice, be impoſed upon them. 
As to the affair of the gold coin, it was (ſaid they) 
a great hardſhip to the honeſt, induſtrious trading 
part of the nation; and that the miniſtry ought, 


before any thing of that nature had been propoſed, 


to have laid down ſome national plan by which the 
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public would have been indemnified. Such were 
the butlines of the arguments made uſe of by 
both parties; but the queſtion being put to the 
vote, it was carried by a great majority in favour 
of the court. | 

The grand object which the government had in 
view, was to reduce the colonies to a ſtate of obe- 
dience, and convince them of the neceſſity they 
were under of being ſubject to the mother-coun- 
try ; and therefore a bill was brought in of a very 
coercive nature. Some perſons in Boſton had 
plundered three ſhips which were ſent from Eng- 
land with tea; and as this was an act which in- 
fringed on private property, it called aloud for an 
exertion of the regal power. Accordingly an act 
paſſed to remove the cuſtoms from the town of 
Boſton, to quarter a military force upon the 
people, and to block up their harbour by ſeveral 
ſhips of war. 

Many important affairs were diſcuſſed during 
this ſeſſion of parliament ; particularly one for the 
regulation of all acts by which foreigners were to 
be naturalized. The freedom of this country is ſo 
great and uncircumſcribed, that many bad uſes had 
been made of it by deligning perſons. To remedy 
an evil attended with ſo many deſtructive conſe- 
quences, a new law was eſtabliſhed, by which no 
foreigner who is nataralized can enjoy. the privi— 
leges of a Britiſh ſubject, unleſs he reſides in the 
country. 

Among the bills which paſſed this ſeſſion was one 
that produced an univerſal clamour among the 
people. It was entitled, © An act for the future 
government of Quebec ;”” in which were two clau- 
ſes that gave great offence, The firſt allowed the 
Romiſh clergy the free exerciſe of their religion as 
eſtabliſhed by the 3ſt of Queen Elizabeth, and the 
enjoyment of the accuſtomed dues and rights from 
perions profeſſing that religion. The ſecond re- 
ferred all controverſies reſpecting property and ci- 
vil rights to the deciſion of the Canada laws then 
in being, or ſuch as might be afterwards enacted 
by the governor, lieutenant-governor, and legiſla- 
tive council. 

The parliamentary buſineſs being concluded, his 
majeſty, on the 22d of June, went to the houſe of 
peers, and, after ſigning ſuch bills as were then 
ready, prorogued the parliament. 

The French, ever willing to take part with the 
enemies of Great Britain, and, at the ſame time, 
fearful lelt, in conſequence of the Turks being 
driven out of -E.vrope, the houſe of Auſtria would 
become too formidable, and Ruſſia would pene- 
trate into the German empire, ſent ſeveral of their 
molt experienced officers to inſtruct the Turks in 
the art of war. Continual oppoſition made theſe 
barbarians wiſer than before ; they ſaw the abſolute 
neceſſity they were under of having recourſe to 
military diſcipline, and the regular order of the 
Ruſſians enabled them to take the field in a much 
better manner than they had hitherto done. From 
this circumſtance it was naturally inferred, that the 
longer the war continued between thoſe contend- 
ing powers, the more able the Turks would be to 
oppoſe the Ruſſians. Indeed, this climate bore 
hard againſt the latter; for it could not be ſup— 
poſed, that men brought up in the cold deſarts of 
Ruſſia could reliſh the ſweets of a warmer climate, 
without being reduced to a ſtate of effeminacy. 
Thus we find, that the climate of antient Greece, 
then the ſeat of war, fought more ſtrongly againlt 
the Ruſſians than the army of the Turks. 

Nor was it better with the Ruſſian fleet ; for al- 
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though the ſailors were kept under the ſtricteſt gic. 
cipline, and had been inured to many hardlhips 
yet no ſooner did they come into the Mediterranean 
ſea, than they were ſeized with many diſeaſcs to 
which they had hitherto been ſtrangers. Rein. 
forcements, indeed, had been ſent them from time 
to time ; but ſtill they had never done any thing of 
real importance, nor had they been able to ſecond 
the operations of the army by land. 

Such, for ſome time, had been the ſtate of af. 
fairs between the Turks and Ruſſians, and the fate 
of their very reſolute and vigorous conteft till con- 
tinued to excite the attention, and raife the expec- 
tation of all Europe. 

The Britiſh miniſtry were at this time particu. 
larly engaged in providing for the ſafety of their 
fellow- ſubjects in the Eaſt Indies. It had been long 
complained of, that the ſervants of the company, 
at their principal ſettlements, had acted in a very 
oppreſſive and illegal manner, nor indeed had any 
code of laws been made for their ſecurity. The 
vaſt diſtance from England rendered it difficult, 
and almoſt impoſſible, for any verſon to obtain re- 
dreſs. It was therefore reſolved on in council, 
that four gentlemen learned in the Jaws, and of the 
moſt approved integrity, ſhould be ſent over to A- 
ba, where we have ſettlements, and act there as 


judges. They were to hold pleas of the crown, 


determine in rea}, mixed and perſonal actions, to 
give judgment 1n all caſes of equity, in every 
thing relating to the revenue, ſo that their power 


included all that was lodged in the courts of Weſt 


minſter-hall ; but as the ſettlements were diltart 
from each other, ſo the courts were not to be fixed, 
but to move from one place to another, that ju- 
ſtice might be equally diſtributed to all ranks of 
people. | 

It is, perhaps, impoſſible to prevent abuſes, un- 
leſs nature herſelf could be changed; but certainly 
government could not have done any more for the 
good of our ſubjects in India, than that of ſending 
over judges. It muſt ſerve to give ſome reſpect to 
the laws, and impreſs mens minds with a reverence 
for juſtice, The falaries of the judges being very 
large, they were placed above temptation to cor- 
rupt actions; and their authority extending over 
all ranks of people, the rich could nor have it in 
their power to oppreſs the poor. 

The death of the emperor Muſtapha III. toge- 
ther with the ſucceſſes of the Ruſſians in various 
engagements, and the diſorder, mutiny and deler- 
tion which prevailed among the Turkiſh troops, 
threw the whole Ottoman empire into confuſion ; 
ſo that at length the Porte thought proper to agree 
to, and ratify, articles of peace propoſed by the 
Ruſſians. 

On the tenth of May the French king departed 
this life, and was ſucceeded by his grandſon, 
Lewis XVI. a young prince about twenty years 
of age, married to one of the ſiſters of the em- 
peror of Germany. Lewis XV. was one of the 
moſt brilliant ſovereigns that has appeared in Eu- 
rope during the preſent century; and although 
ſome of his acts to his ſubjects were of a very ar- 
bitrary and oppreſſive nature, yet he was beloved 
by them in general. | 

The encouragement given to the fine arts by 
his majeity king George III. has brought to 
light many new diſcoveries. An attempt had been 
made to diſcover a paſſage by the north pole; but 
the prodigious ſhoals and mountains of ice in thoſe 
ſeas rendered the ſcheme abortive. In 1768 Mr- 
Banks, an ingenious young gentleman, and Dr. 

Solander, 
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Solander, 4 native of Sweden, who had ſtudied 
under the great Linneus, undertook a voyage to the 
South Seas; under the protection of government. 
They traverſed ſeas and viſited iſlands almoſt un- 
known before, and though nothing very beneficial 
has yet reſulted from their diſcoveries, there 1s 
no doubt but others will improve upon them. The 
ſame gentlemen afterwards made a voyage to the 
North Seas, and viſited Iceland, a place though 
belonging to the king of Denmark, yet but very 
little known. 

The literary world now ſuſtained a great loſs in 
the deaths of lord Lytrleton, Dr. Goldſmith, and 
Dr. Gregory. 

The Engliſh parliament having been diſſolved 
by proclamation and the writs for calling a new one 
made returnable on the 29th of November, his 
majeſty, the following day, went to the houſe of 
peers, and having approved of the re- election of 
Sie Fletcher Norton as ſpeaker, opened the ſeſſion 
with the following ſpeech from the throne : 

« My Lords and Gentlemen, 

« Tt gives me much concern, that I am obliged 
at the opening of this parliament, to inform you, 
that a moſt daring ſpirit of reſiſtance and diſobedi- 
ence to the law ſtill unhappily prevails in the pro- 
vince of Maſſachuſet's Bay, and has, in divers 
parts of it, broke forth in freſh violences of a very 
criminal nature. Theſe proceedings have been 
countenanced and encouraged in others of my co- 
lonies, and unwarrantable attempts have been made 
to obſtruct the commerce of this kingdom, by un- 
lawful combinations. I have taken ſuch meaſures 
and given ſuch orders, as 1 judged moſt proper and 
effectual for carrying into execution the laws 
which were paſt in the laſt ſeſſion of the late parlia- 
ment for the protection and ſecurity of rhe com- 
merce of my ſubje&s, and for the reſtoring and 
preſerving peace, order and good government, in 
the province of Maſſachuſet's Bay; and you may 
depend upon my firm and ſtedfaſt reſolution to 
withſtand every attempt to weaken or impair the 
ſupreme authority of this legiſlature over all the 
dominions of. my crown; the maintenance of 
which I conſider as eſſential to the dignity, the 
ſafety, and the welfare of the Britiſh empire; aſ- 
ſuring myſelf, chat, while I aft upon theſe princi- 
ples, I ſhall never fail to receive your aſſiſtance 
and ſupport, p 

%] have the greateſt ſatisfact ion in being able to 
inform you, that a treaty of peace is concluded 
between Ruſſia and the Porte. By this happy 
event, the troubles which have ſo long prevailed in 
one part of Europe are compoſed and the general 
tranquillity rendered complete. It ſhall be my 
conſtant aim and endeavour to prevent the break- 
ing out of freſh diſturbances ; and I cannot but 
flatter myſelf J ſhall ſucceed, as I continue to re- 
ceive the ſtrongeſt aſſurances from other powers 
of their being equally diſpoſed to preſerve the 
peace. 

« Gentlemen of the houſe of Commons, 

© I have ordered the proper eſtimates for the 
ſervice of the enſuing year to be laid before you ; 
and I doubt not but that, in this Houſe of Com- 
mons, 1 ſhall meet with the ſame affectionate con- 
fidence, and the ſame proofs of zeal and attach- 
ment to my perſon and government, which I have 
always, during the courſe of my reign, received 
from my faithful Commons. 

„My Lords and Gentlemen, 
« Let me particularly recommend to you, at 
is time, to proceed with temper in your delibe- 
I 
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rations, and with unanimity in your reſolu= 
tions. Let my people, in every part of my domi- 
nions, be taught, by your example, to have a 
due reverence for the laws, and a juſt ſenſe of the 
bleſſings of our excellent conſtitution. They may 
be aſſured that, on my part, I have nothing ſo 
much at heart as the real proſperity and laſting hap- 
pineſs of all my ſubjects.“ 

To this ſpeech both houſes preſented very 
loyal and affectionate addreſſes; to each cf which 
his majeſty was pleaſed to return a molt gracious 
anſwer, 

As this was the firſt ſeſſion of a new parliament, 
the ſwearing in of the members and other trifling 
matters incident on ſuch occaſions, engaged their 
attention for ſome days: This being over, they 
proceeded to buſineſs, which was begun by the 
houſe reſolving itſelf into a committee of ſupply 
to his majeſty ; when divers reſolutions were en- 
tered into and agreed upon with reſpect to enlarging 
and maintaining naval and military forces to be 
employed in America. 

The committee of ways and“ means levied the 
land-tax at 3s. in the pound. This occaſioned 
great debates in the houſe, but at length the 
queſtion being put, the houſe agreed with the com- 
mittee, and a bill was ordered to be brought in 
accordingly. 

On the 22d of December his majeſty went again 
to the houſe of peers and gave the royal aſſent to di- 
vers hills that were ready, after which he adjourned 
the parliament to the 19th of January. 

A. D. 1775. The parliament met purſuant to 
adjournment, when lord North preſented to the 
houſe, by his majeſty's command, ſeveral parcels 
of American papers, the titles of which, bein 
read by the clerk, appeared to be extracts of letters 
from the ſeveral governors of Boſton, New-York, 
New-Hampſhire, Rhode Iſland, Virginia, Penſyl- 
vania, and South-Carolina: the proceedings of the 
Continental and Provincial Congreſs, the firſt held 
at Philadelphia, and the latter at Cambridge near 
Boſton : inſtructions given at Provincial meetings 
of the ſeveral delegates appointed to aſſemble at 
the congreſs; copies of hand-bills; anonymous 
letters; reſolutions of different aſſemblies ; proteſts 
of ſeveral diſtricts in the province of Georgia; 
meſſages between general Gage and the houſe of 
repreſentatives, with extracts of the ſeveral letters 
that paſſed between general Gage, lord Dart- 
mouth, the ſecretary and board of admiralty, 
and the commander of the ſhips on the Boſton 
ſtation. 

As ſoon as the clerk had finiſhed reading the ti- 
tles of theſe papers, a motion was made that 
they ſhould lie on the table for inſpection, and 
that a future day ſhould be appointed for the 
whole houſe to go into a committee to conſider of 
the ſame ; which, after ſome debates, was agreed to. 

Ia the mean time petitions were preſented to 
the houſe from the merchants of London, Glaſ- 
gow, Briſtol, Liverpool, and other places, com- 
plaining of the great decay of trade, occaſioned 
by the unhappy differences between Great Britain 
and her colonies. Some of theſe petitions were 
referred to the committee appointed to take into 
conſideration the American papers ; and others 
were referred to private committees appointed for 
the purpoſe. 

The corporation of London alſo preſented an 
addreſs, remoaltrance and petition to the king ; in 
which they complained of the meaſures that had 
been purſued, and were ſtill purſaing, againſt their 
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ſellow ſubjects in America; and earneſtly beſeech- 
ing his majeſty to diſcharge thoſe miniſters from 
his councils who had been the means of promoting 
them, as the firſt ſtep towards a full redreſs of the 
grievances ſo univerſally complained of by the 
people, | 

To this addreſs and petition his majeſty was 
pleaſed to return the following anſwer: _ 

te Tt is with the utmoſt aſtoniſhment that I find 
any of my ſubjects capable of encouraging the re- 
bellious diſpoſition which unhappily exiſts in ſome 
of my colonies in North America, Having entire 
confidence in the wiſdom of my parliament, the 
great council of the nation, I will ſteadily purſue 
thoſe mcaſures which they have recommended for 
the ſupport of the conſtitutional 11ghts of Great 
Britain, and the protection of the commercial in- 
tereſts of my kingdom.“ 

Divers papers to the ſame import as thoſe laid 
before the lower, having at length been preſented 
to the upper houſe; lord Chatham roſe, and, after 
complaining much of the delay of adminiſtration 
i1 detaining the papers ſo long after their arrival, 
and alſo the error of their proceedings reſpecting 
America, his lordſhip made the following motion: 
That an addreis be preſented to his majeſty, 
praying that he would be gracioully pleaſed to ſend 
orders to general Gage to withdraw his troops from 
Boſton, as the beſt means of eſtabliſhing a laſting 
concord with America.” Great debates aroſe on 
this motion, but the queſtion being at length pur, 
it was rejected by a conſiderable majority. 

A few days after this, the ſame patriotic and 
able ſtateſman brought in a bill for reconciling the 
then differences between Great Britain and Ameri- 
ca. This alfo met with great oppoſition ; and the 
queſtion being put, it ſhared the fame fate with the 
preceding motion. 

The papers relative to America were now taken 
into conſideration in the Lower Houſe. Among 
them were two official letters from lord Dartmouth 
to general Gage, and the general's letter to his 


lordſhip. From the tenovr of theſe letters it ap- | 


peared that the rage and diſcontents were greatly 
avgmented on account of the laſt American acts 
paſſed by the parliament; and that they were 
working up into a kind of phrenzy by the gradual 
augmentation of the troops, and by the works and 
defences raiſed on Boſton Neck. General Gage 
drew, in fome places, the moſt lamentable picture 
of the ſtate of that province, deſtitute at once of 
all legiſlative authority; and repreſented the whole 
as one general ſcene of anarchy and confuſion. 

On the laſt day that the houſe went into a com- 
mitte to examine the American papers, lord North 
began the buſineſs with a very accurate detail of 
every particular information Jaid before the com- 
mictee, diſcriminating, in a very maſterly manner, 
the diſpoſition of the reſpective colonies, marked 
the leading characters of each, pointed out thoſe 
whoſe moderation prevailed, thoſe whoſe violence 
and- unconſtitutional views were concealed under 
the appearance of duty and ſubmiſſion, and par- 
ticularly directed to ſuch as he thought were in 
a ſtate of actual rebellion. He next adverted to 
the means employed to raiſe this ſeditious ſpirit on 
both ſides the water, entered minutely into a com- 

ariſon of the burthens borne by the people of 
ho countries, ſtated the trade and commerce car- 
ried on between them, the advantages ariſing from 
that commerce, the molt probable way of ſecur- 
ing them, and the very great diſparity there was 
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England, and particularly to their fiſhery on the 
banks of Newfoundland, till they returned to their 
duty. His lordſhip concluded by propoſing a con- 
ference with the houſe of lords, that a joint addreſ 
might be carried up to the throne, “ To return 
thanks to his majeſty for communicating to the 
houſe the American papers, and that he wonld be 
pleaſed to take ſuch meaſures as might be ſuitable 
to his wiſdom for enforcing the laws againſt Ame. 
rica; and promiſing to ſupport him, in a full aad 
vigorous exertion of the ſame with their lives and 
fortunes.” 

Lord North's motion for the addrefs met with 
great oppoſition ; but the queſtion being at length 
put, it was carried by a conſiderable majority. 

When the reſolution of the committee for pre- 
ſenting the addreſs was reported to the houſe, the 
ſpeaker was proceeding to the queſtion to agree 
with the report; but was interrupted by lord John 
Cavendiſh, who moved that the conſideration of 
the American papers ſhould be re-committed. In 
his ſpeech on the ſubject he ſtated very clearly and 
juſtly our domeſtic ſituation, our ſtate with the co- 
lonies and with foreign powers. He called the at- 
tention of the houſe to the unequal balance of our 
boſs and our gain in the event; in which we might 
find our revenue deſtroyed, our trade annihilated, 
and our empire itſelf overturned. And, if we ſuc- 
ceeded in ſubduing America, we ſhould not gain 
any thing. 

He was ſeconded by lord Irnham, who, after 
having, in a long ſpeech, agitated the queſtion on 
the ground propoſed by adminiſtration in a con- 
ſtitutional as well as in a political light, concluded 
with aſſerting that it appeared, in both thoſe views, 
formidable and deſtructive; and that it became ab- 
ſolutely neceſſary to retract the unconſtitutional 
and impolitic ſteps which adminiſtration had hi- 
therto taken. 

The right hon. John Wilkes, Eſq. then lord- 
mayor of London, oppoſed the morion of the 
premier with great ability and force of argument. 
He adverted to the original ground and cauſe of 
the unhappy diſputes then ſubſiſting between Great 
Britain and her colonies, and inferred, from a va- 
riety of poſitions, that they aroſe from an aſſumed 
right of taxation, in oppoſition to the fundamental 
laws of human nature and the principles of the 
Engliſh conſtitution. He recommended the adop- 
tion of the plan of reconciliation propoſed by 4 
noble lord in the other houſe. He pointed out the 
futility of the very means then purſued for the ſub- 
Jugation of America, and preſaged that very ſtate 
of independence to which it has ſince arrived; and 
ſpiritedly concluded with expreſſing a hope that the 
juſt vengeance of the people might overtake the 
authors of thoſe pernicious counſels, and that the 
loſs of the firſt province to the empire might be 
followed by the loſs of the heads of thoſe miniſteis 
who adviſed ſuch weak and fatal meaſures. 

Several other ſpeakers expatiated on the juſtneſs 
and propriety of the noble lord's motion; whe" At 
length the queſtion being put, it was rejected by 
great majority. 

An addreſs was then drawn up, and agreed to 
without a diviſion. | 

The next day the Commons ſent a mellage 
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afforded to this country, every perſon in Britain 
contributing at the rate of 258. per head, whereas 
the Americans did not contribute 6d. His lord. 
ſhip then pointed out the meaſures intended to he 
purſued. He ſaid he ſhould propoſe a temporary 
act, to pot a ſtop to all the foreign trade of New 
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the Lords, deſiring a conference on the ſubject of 
the addreſs to his majeſty. In conſequence of this 
ſeveral of the lords attended, and, after ſome de- 
bates, it was agreed that the addreſs ſhould be 
jointly preſented by both hovſes to the king ; which 
was accordingly done on the gth of February. The 
anſwer his majeſty returned was as follows : 
« My lords and gentlemen, 

« ] thank you for this very dutiful and loyal ad- 

dreſs, and for the affectionate, ſolemn aſſurances 
ou give me of your ſupport in maintaining the 
uſt rights of my crown, and of the two Houſes of 
Parliament; and you may depend on my taking 
the moſt ſpeedy and effeftual meaſures for enforc- 
ing due obedience to the laws and authority of the 
ſupreme legiſlature. 

Whenever any of my colonies ſhall make a 
proper and dutiful application, I ſhall be ready to 
concur with you in affording them every juſt and 
reaſonable indulgence; and it is my ardent wiſh 
that this diſpoſition may have a happy effect on the 
temper and conduct of my ſubjects in America.“ 

The day after the addreſs was preſented, lord 
North acquainted the houſe, that he had a meſſage 
from his majeſty, which he read in his place, and 
then delivered it in at the table. It was as follows: 

G. R. 

« His majeſty being determined, in conſequence 
of the addreſs of both houſes of parliament, to 
take the moſt ſpeedy and effeAual meaſures for 
ſupporting the Juſt rights of the crown and the two 
houſes of parliament, thinks proper to acquaint 
this houſe, that ſome addition to his forces by ſea 
and land will be neceſſary for that purpoſe ; and 
does not doubt but his faithful commons, on whoſe 
zeal and affection he entirely relies, will enable 
him to make ſuch an augmentation to his forces 
as ſhall be thought proper.“ | | 

This meſſage was referred to the committee of 
ſupply ; after which the houſe took into conſideration 
the American papers, when a motion was made b 
lord North, “ that the chairman be directed to 
move the houſe, that leave be given to bring in a 
bill to reſtrain the trade and commerce of the pro- 
vinces of Maſſachuſetts Bay, New Hampſhire, 
Connecticut, Providence, and Rhode-lſland Co- 
lonies in North America, to Grrat Britain, Ire- 
land and the Weſt Indies; and to prohibit ſuch 
provinces and colonies from carrying on any fiſhery 
on the banks of Newfoundland, or other parts 
therein mentioned, under certain conditions, and 
for a time to be limited.” 

This motion was productive of great debates, 
which continued for ſeveral hours ; when the que- 
ſtion being put, it was carried by a very conſide- 
rable majority; and a bill ordered to be brought 
in purſuant thereto. 

A few days after this a petition was preſented to 
the houſe of commons 3 the corporation of 
London againſt the bill then depending in the 
houſe for reſtraining the trade of New England, and 
the fiſheries of that colony on the banks of New- 
foundland. This petition repreſented the bill as 
being unjuſt, cruel, partial and oppreſſive ; inju- 
rious to the trade of Great Britain, and tending to 
creaſe the wealth and ſtrength of her profeſſed 
enemies. 

The ſame corporation preſented another petition 
of the like nature to the houſe of lords; as did 
allo the American merchants; and another to the 
king. But all theſe ſolicitations proved abortive; 
for the bill paſſed both houſes, and on the goth of 

ch received the royal aſſent, 
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On the 1 72 of April his majeſty again went to 
the houſe of peers, and, among other bills, gave 
the royal aſſent to A bill to reſtrain the trade 
and commerce of the colonies of New Jerſey, 
Pennſylvania, Maryland, Virginia; and South Ca- 
rolina, to any part of Great Britain, Ireland, and 
the Weſt India iſlands.” 

Soon after the paſſing of theſe acts the generals 
Burgoyne, Clinton and Howe, were ſent to take 
on them the command of the troops deſtined for 
endeavouring to bring the Americans to obedi- 
ence; for which expedition they embarked on 
board the Cerberus man of war on the 21ſt of 
April. 

The parliamentary buſineſs being flniſhed, on 
the 26th of May his majeſty went to the houſe of 
peers, and, after ſigning ſuch bills as were ready, 
prorogued the parliament. ; 

Hoſtilities, which eventually produced the moſt 
deſtructive and ruinous effects to the mutual inter- 
eſts of Great Britain and her colonies, now took 
place between the king's troops and the Americans. 
General Gage, the commander of the Engliſh 
forces, being informed that a great quantity of mi- 


litary ſtores were in the poſſeſſion of the Provin- 


cial troops, at the town of Concord, ſent a de- 
tachment under the command of lieutenant colo- 
nel Smith, and major Pitcairn, ſuppotted by an- 
other body, commanded by lord Percy; in order 
to ſeize or deſtroy them. This ſervice, after ſome 
ſkirmiſhes, was effectually performed; but, ſome 
time after, the king's troops were attacked at Lex- 
ington, on their return towards Boſton : ſeveral 
were killed and wounded on both ſides ; the Ame- 
ricans firing from behind ſtone walls, hedges, &c. 
The Provincials now inveſted the town of Bo- 
ſton ; and the people of New York, hearing of the 
action at Lexington, and the affair of Concord, 
roſe in a tumultuous manner, entered the rown- 
houſe, ſeized many ſtands of arms, appropriated 
to their own uſe the cargoes of two ſhips laden 
with military ſtores for general Gage, and then 
marched to the aſſiſtance of the Boſtonians, I hey 
not only continued to block up the town of Bo- 
ſton, but began to raiſe batteries on the heights of 
the peninſula of Charles Town, in order to cano- 
nade his majeſty's troops. This brought on an 
action at Bunker's Hill; for on the 17th of June 
a conſiderable body of troops, under the command 
of major-general Howe, and brigadier-general Pi- 
got, were ſent to diſlodge the Provincials. This 
body of forces, with proportional artillery, made 
good their landing near Bunker's-hill, under the 
protection of the ſhips of war, armed veſſels, float- 
ing batteries, &c. and being ſoon reinforced by an- 
other detachment, a deſperate action commenced, 
in which the Britiſh troops were victorious, the 
provincial lines being forced, and themſelves com- 
pelled to retreat, leaving behind ſeveral pieces of 
cannon and other military ftores. The lots of the 
Provincials in killed and wounded was very great; 
of the Britiſh troops, according to the return of 
general Gage, two hundred and twenty-ſix were 
killed, and eight hundred and twenty wounded, 
ſome of the latter dying ſoon after; and more than 
a proportional number of officers were included in 
both liſts. 
On the night of the 23d of Auguſt the cannon 
were ſeized upon by order of the congreſs, though 
the Afia man of war, which lay in the harbour, 
tried to prevent it by cannonading the town. h 
At the ſame time general Carleton was indefati- 
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proper ſtate of defence; and the earl of Dunmore, 
governor of Virginia, having thought proper to 
take refuge on board a ſhip of war, haraſſed the 
coaſt, and made frequent deſcents on the Jaſt men- 
tioned province; laying waſte the country, carry- 
ing off or ſpiking up a great number of cannon, 
and deſtroying vaſt quantities of military ſtores 
belonging to the Provincials. But on the other 
ide, Fort St. John ſurrendered to the Provincial 


forces on the 3d of November, and the garriſon 


became priſoners. 

On the 18th of the ſame month the regulars and 
provincials had a ſmart engagement near Savan- 
nah in Georgia, in which the latter were defeated ; 
and on the 31tt of December the Provincial ge- 
neral Montgomery, who had for ſome time laid 
ſiege to the city of Quebec, attempted to take it 
by ſtorm. In this attempt, however, he was de- 
feated and (lain, with ſeveral of his officers, and 
about 60 private men, and Zoo were taken pri- 
ſoners.— But to return to affairs at home. 

The parliament met on the 26th of October, and 
the ſeſſion was opened by his majeſty with a ſpeech 
from the throne. 

A ſhort time before the opening of the ſeſſion, a 

etition from the general congreſs in America, 
ſigned by the heads of the reſpective colonies, was 
preſented to his majeſty, humbly ſoliciting that 
ſuch meaſures might be taken as were likely to 

uell the diſturbances in thoſe colonies, and bring 
about a laſting and happy reconciliation. 

The attention of the parliament, previous to the 
holidays, was engaged in adjuſting the neceffary 
ſupplies for the enſuing year, and concerning the 
proper meaſures for raiſing them. Several uſual 
acts were alſo framed, whica having paſſed both 
houſes received the royal aſſent, and the parliament 
was piorogued to the 25th of January. 

A. D. 1776. The parliament met purſuant to 
adjournment; on which day the following hand- 
bill was delivered to the members of both houſes : 

« To the parliament :---A ſuffering and afflicted 
people moſt humbly and ſolemnly beſeech and im- 
plore every member of parliament to put a ſpeedy 
ſtop to the further effuſion of the bluod of our A- 
merican brethren ; that peace and tranquillity may 
be reſtored to the royal breaſt, and glory, com- 
merce and felicity, to the whole empire.“ 

Nothing material paſſed in the lower houſe this 
ſeſſion ; except the framing of ſome ufeful acts, 
ſeveral of which were of a public, and the reſt of 
a private nature. 


In the courſe of the ſeſſion the attention of the 


Upper Aſſembly was engaged on the trial of the 
ducheſs of Kingſton, who was accuted of bigamy, 
in having married the duke of Kingſton, while her 
firſt hutband, the honourable Mr. Hervey (after- 
wards earl of Priſtol) was living. The trial laſted 
five days, at the cloſe of which, the priſoner be- 
ing called to the bar, was informed by the lord- 
high-fteward, that the lords had pronounced her 
Guilty. In conſequence of this ſhe: claimed her 
privilege of peerage, which occaſioned the lords 
to adjourn to the Chamber of Parliament to de- 
bate on the matter. On their return the priſoner 
was again called to the bar, and the lord-high- 
ſteward pronounced it to be the ſenſe of the houſe, 
« that the ducheſs ſhould be allowed the privilege 
ſhe claimed.” By conſequence, as a peereſs, the 
was not ſubject to any kind of corporal punith- 
ment, and was therefore diſcharged on paying her 
fees. | 

The parliamentary buſineſs being finiſhed, on 
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the 23d of May his majeſly went to the houſe of 
peers, and, after ſigning ſuch bills as were ready 
cloſed the ſeſſion. ; x 

During theſe tranſactions in England, hoſtilities 
were carrying on with great vehemence in Ame- 
rica. General Gage having been recalled, the 
command in chief of the army at Boſton devolved 
on general Howe, who ſoon after iſſued a procla- 
mation, by which ſuch of the inhabitants as at- 
tempted to quit the town without licence were con- 
demned to military execution, if detected and ta- 
ken; and if they eſcaped, to be proceeded againſt 
as traitors, by the forfeiture of their effects. By 
another proclamation, ſuch as obtained permiſſion 
to quit the town were reſtrained, by ſevere penal- 
ties, from carrying more than a ſmall ſpecified ſum 
of money with them, He alſo enjoined the ſign. 
ing and entering into an aſſociation, by which the 
remaining inhabitants offered their perſons for the 
defence of the town, and ſuch of them as he ap- 
proved were to be armed, formed into companies, 
and inſtructed in military exerciſes and diſcipline, 
the remainder being obliged to pay their quotas in 
money towards the common defence, 

General Howe thought proper to evacuate the 
town of Boſton on the 17th of March; a ſhort time 
after which he made good his landing, and effe&- 
ed the capture of New York. In June, a battle 
was fought in Canada, between the regulars, under 
general Carleton, and the provincials, at a place 
called Three Rivers, when the latter were defeated, 
many of them being killed and wounded, and about 
200 taken priſoners. In the ſame monrh an at- 
tempt was made-on Charles-Town, South Carolina, 
by Sir Peter Parker, at the head of a fleet of ſhips 
of war, and general Clinton, with a body of land 
forces, but it failed of ſucceſs; and on the 4th of 
July following the congreſs declared the colonies 
independent. | 

On the 19th of September the following Decla- 
ration was publiſhed by the Britiſh naval and mili- 
tary commanders in chief. 

By Richard Viſcount Howe, of the kingdom 
of Ireland, and William Howe, Eſq. Ge— 
neral of his majeſty's forces in America, 
the king's commiſſioners for reſtoring peace 
to his majeſty's Colonies and Plantations in 
North- America. 

DECLARATION. 

6 Although the Congreſs, whom the miſguided 
Americans ſuffer to direct their oppoſition to a re- 
eſtabliſhment of the conſtitutional government of 

their provinces, have diſavowed every purpoſe of 
reconciliation not conſonant with their extrava- 
gant, inadmiſſible claim of independency, the 
king's commiſſioners think fit to declare, that they 
are equally deſirous to confer with his majeſiy's 
well. affected ſubjects upon the means of reſtoring 
the public tranquillity, and eſtabliſhing a perma- 
nent union with every colony as a part of the Pri- 
tiſh-empire ; the king being molt graciouſly dil- 
poſed to direct a reviſion of ſuch of his royal in- 
ſtructions as may be conſtrued to lay an improper 
reſtraint upon the freedom of legiſlation in any of 
his colonies, and to concur in the reviſal of all acts 
by wliich his ſubjects there may think themſelves 
agorieved : it is recommended to the inhabitants 
at large to reflect feriouſly on their preſent condl- 
tion, and to judge for themſelves, whether it be 
more conſiſtent with their honour and happinels to 
offer up their lives as a ſacrifice to the unjuſt and 
precarious cauſe in which they are engaged, or fe, 
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er and to be ſecured in a free enjoyment of their 


iberty and properties, upon the true principles of 
the conſtitution.“ 


Given at New-York, Hows. 
Sept. 19, 1776. W. Hows; 

But the cauſes of diſſention were aggravated to 
ſuch a degree, by ſome tranſactions both in Eng- 
land and America, that the provincials ſeemed not 
only to reject every conciliatory propoſal, but de- 
termined to aſſert that independence which they 
had avowed 
On the Zoth of September general Howe iſſued 
another proclamation, which was as follows: 

« Whereas there are many deſerters from his 
majeſty's ſervice, now in arms in America, againſt 
their rightful ſovereign, and engaged with the de- 
clared enemies of Great Britain, in a moſt cruel 
and unnatural rebellion, to ſhake off all obedience 
to the conſtitutional authority of the ſtate; and 
whereas the heinouſneſs of their crime not admit- 


ing any palliative conſiderations, will neceſſarily 


exclude them from the ſmalleſt claim to mercy, if 
they fall into the hands of his majeſty's troops; 
the commander in chief, being anxiouſly deſirous 
to warn them of their danger to withdraw them 
from their preſent deſperate and criminal ſituation, 
whereby they may eſcape the ignominious death of 
traitors to their king and country, hereby offers a 
full pardon to all deſerters, who ſhall ſurrender 
themſelves at the head quarters, or to any diviſion 


of the king's army, on or before the 31ſt day of 
October 1776. 


Given at the Head Quarters on 
York Iſland, the 3oth day of 
September 1776. | W.-Hows. 
After this many fkirmiſhes happened between 
the king's troops and the provincials ; but nothing 


deciſive was done till the end of October, when the | 


latter were defeated in an action which, from the 
place where it was fought, was termed the Battle of 
the White Plains. 

In the diſpatches from general Howe, dated 
November 3o,. beſides an account of a variety of 
ſkirmiſhes, information was given of the taking of 
Fort Waſhington, and Fort Lee, by the Britiſh 
forces, together with a great variety of military 
ſtores, and many priſoners. In December Rhode 
Iſland was taken by general Clinton; about the 
ſame time lord Cornwallis took poſſeſſion of Eaſt 
Jerſey, and general Lee was taken priſoner by a 
patrole of Britiſh dragoons, commanded by'lieute- 


nant- colonel (afterwards lord) Harcourt. 


The parhament met on the laſt day of October, 
and the firſt buſineſs entered on was, the conhde- 
ration of the ſupphes, when a motion was made that 
45,000 ſeamen, including 10,129 marines, be em- 
ployed for the ſervice of the enſuing year. This 
motion produced ſome debates, but was at length 
carried by a great majority. At the ſame time a 
reſolution paſſed for allowing 41. per man per 
month for the maintenance and wages of every 
ſeaman. 

The committee of Ways and Means, after a 
motion made for the purpoſe, reſolved, that the 


land. tax for 1777 ſhould be 4s. in the pound. 


On the 2d of November a proclamation was iſ- 
ſued by his majeſty for a general faſt to be kept 
throughout England on the 13th of December 
following. It was alſo appointed to be held on 
= ſame day in Ireland ; and on the 12th in Scot- 

nd, | 

Another proclamation was iſſued a few days af- 
ter for recalling and prohibiting ſeamen from ſerv- 
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ing foreign princes and ſtates, and for granting re- 
wards for diſcovering ſuch ſeamen as ſhould con- 
ceal themſelves, in a gratuity of Two Pounds for 
every able, and Thirty Shillings for every ordinary 
ſeaman, to be paid to any perſon who ſhould make 
any ſuch diſcoveries, that ſuch men might be ta- 
ken into his majeſty's ſervice, by any of his ma- 
jeſty's ſea officers for raiſing men on or before the 
31ſt day of December next. 

The money granted by the parliament (previous 
to the holidays) for defraying the expences of the 
navy, including the ordinary at 409,004]. and the 
building and repairing of ſhips; which was voted 
at 465,500]. amounted to no leſs than 3,205,5051. 
Excluſive of 4,000l. which was afterwards voted 
to Greenwich Hoſpital, and a million granted to- 
wards the cloſe of the ſeſſion, to be applied to- 
wards the diſcharge of the debt of the navy. 

But if the naval expences were thus large, the 

ſupplies for the land ſervice were not leſs ſo, falling 
little ſhort of three millions, although the extra- 
ordinaries of the land-ſervice for the preceding 
year, which exceeded the amount of 1, 200, oool. 
with ſome new contracts for additional German 
forces, and the heavy expences of half- pay and 
Chelſea, were not yet provided for, 
The ſupplies being ſo far granted, and no pub- 
he buſineſs of any moment in the way, an early 
and long receſs took place, the houſe adjourning 
on the 2d of December, to the 21ſt of January 
following. 

This year terminated with an event, which, for 
ſome time, occaſioned great confuſion, apprehen- 
ſion and ſuſpicion. On the gth of December ad- 
vice was received at the admiralty-ofice by ex- 
preſs; that a fire broke out in the rope houſe of 
his majeſty's yard at Portſmouth, about half an 
hour after four o'clock on Saturday aſternoon, 
which burnt with great violence, and conſumed 
the ſame, except the outer walls; but by the 
timely aſſiſtance and vigorous efforts of the work- 
men of the yard, the ſeamen of his majeſty's ſhips, 
the marines quartered at Fortſmouth, and the men 
belonging to the ordnance with their reſpective ot- 
ficers, it was happily prevented from extending to 
any other of the buildings in the yard; and was at 
length totally extinguiſhed. The principal loſs 
ſuſtained by this accident conſiſted chiefly of the 
rigging of two ſhips, the implements belonging to 
the Wy ber and rigging-houſe, a ſmall quan- 
tity of cordage, and ſome toppings of hemp. 

The alarm occaſioned by this accident was great- 
ly increaſed by another of the like nature that 
happened a ſhort time after at Briſtol, which de- 
ſtroyed a large range of warehouſes, belides many 
private dwellings, and, had it not been for the 
quick diſcovery, and alacrity of the people in ſup- 
preſſing it, would have been productive of the molt 
fatal conſequences. 

The cauſe of this conflagration was for ſome 
time a myſtery ; but at length it was diſcovered 
that it took place through the machinations of a 
wretched enthuſiaſt and incendiary, afterwards 


known by the appellation of John the Painter, but | 


whoſe real name was James Aitken, When he 
was taken up and examined, he refuſed anſwering 
any queſtions, and in other inſlances behaved in a 
very daring and reſolute manner. However, there 
appearing ſufficient reaſon to ſuppoſe him the guil- 
ty perſon, he was committed to Wincheſter Jail. 
At the next aſſizes he was brought to trial, and 


being found guilty, was ſoon after executed at 


Portſmouth. 


A. D. 


634 1777. HIS T ORT or 


A. D. 1777- On the 21ſt of January the par- 


liament met purſuant to adjournment, and imme- 


diately proceeded on the buſineſs of the nation. |. 


The firlt thing that engaged particular notice was, 
a bill brought into the lower houſe for granting 
commiſſions, or letters of marque and repriſal, as 
they are ufually called, to the owners or captains 
of private merchant * authoriſing them to 
take and make prizes of veſſels with their effects, 
belonging to any of the inhabitants of the thirteen 
ſpecified revolted American colonies. This bill 
paſſed the commons without the leait oppoſition ; 
nor did it produce much debate among the lords 


with whom it only underwent the trifling alteration | 


of inſerting the words ** letters of permiſſion,” in 
the place of © letters of marque,” the latter being 
thought only applicable to repritals on a foreign 
enemy. | 

On the ſame day this bill paſſed the lords, a mo- 
tion was made in the houſe of commons, for leave 
to bring in a bill ro enable his majeſty to ſecure and 
detain perſons charged with, or ſuſpected of, the 
crime of high treaſon committed in America, or 
on the high ſeas, or the crime of piracy, The bill 
being admitted was, after great debates, read the 
Erſt time ; and a motion being made for the ſe- 
cond reading, it was carried by a great majority. 

This bill occaſioned much murmuring among 
the people, and during the ſhort time it was in 
agitation, the following JR againſt it was pre- 
ſented to the commons fr 


om the city of London: 


The humble petition of the Lord- Mayor, Al- 


dermen and Commons, of the city of Lon- 
don, in Common Council aſſembled, 
Sheweth, 


© That your petitioners have ſeen a bill depend- | 


ing in this honourable houſe, to empower his ma- 
jeſty to ſecure and detain perſons charged with, or 
ſuſpected of the crime of High Treaſon commit- 
ted in North America, or on the High Seas, or 
the crime of piracy. 

« That if the ſaid bill ſhould paſs into a law, 
your petitioners are apprehenhve, it will create 


the greateſt uncaſineſs in the minds of many of his | 


majeſty's good ſubjects, and tend to excite the moſt 
alarming diſturbances: All perſons being indiſ- 
eriminately liable upon the grounds of ſuſpicion 
alone, without any oath made, and without con- 
vening the parties, or hearing what they can al- 
tedge in their own juſtification, to be committed 
to a remote priſon in any corner of the realm, there 
to remain without bal or mainprize. 

*« That your petitioners are deeply affected with 


what they conceive will be the dangerous conſe- | 


quences of ſuch a law, as from little motives of 
refentment, and various other inaucements, there 
may be perſons competent to commit, who may be | 
tempted to exercife that power in its utmoſt lati- 
tude and extent. 

« That meaſures ſo violent and unconſtitutional, 
fo ſubverſive of the facred and fundamental rights 
of the people, and ſubjecting them to the moſt 
cruel oppreſſion and bondage, will, in the judge- 
ment of your petitioners, be introductive of every 
ſpecies of miſchief and confuſion ; and thereby 
precipitate the impending ruin of this country. 

« Your petitioners therefore earneſtly beſeech | 
this honourable houſe, That the ſaid bill 
may nor pafs into a law, or at leaſt to take 
fuch care, as in their wiſdom may ſeem 
meet, to prevent it from its being extend- 
ed in its operations to any of his majeſty's 


Supply; and, after ſome debates, came to the 


granted to his majeſty over and above the yearly 


This petition, after being read, was ordered to 
lie on the table. At the very next meeting of the 
members, the bill petitioned againſt was read the 
third time, and, after ſome few debates, paſſed 
the houſe. 

It met with more oppoſition in the upper than 
the lower houſe, till the queſtion was put for read- 
ing it the third time, when (among others who ob- 
jected to it) lord Abingdon rofe, and declared 
himſelf totally againſt the bill, as repugnant to 
the law of nations, and to the dictates of humanity. 
His lordſhip particularly dwelt upon the word 
ſuſpected, as a term of ſuch latitude, that it 
was liable to be conſtrued to the moſt unconſti- 
tutional meanings, and the conſequences of the 
bill might prove fatal to the liberties of this coun- 
try: he therefore could not give his conſent to 
| paſſing the bill. 

Notwithſtanding the arguments made uſe of by 
this nobleman, which were of the moft nervous 
and forcible nature, on putting the queſtion again 
for paſſing it, it was carried without further de- 
bate; and on the 3d of March received the royal 
aſſent, Among others which received the royal 
ſignet at the ſame time was, the Bill for ena- 
bling the lords of the admiralty to grant letters 
of marque to private ſhips of war, or merchant 
ſhips belonging to the American colonies, that 
were then in actual rebellion againſt Great Bri- 
tain.“ 

The next thing that materially engaged the at- 
tention of the commons was, the following meſ- 
ſage from his majeſty, which was read to the houſe 
by lord North. 

G. NEX. 

ee It gives his majeſty much concern to find 
himſelf obliged to acquaint the houſe of commons 
| with the difficulties he labours under, by reafon of 
debts incurred by the expences of his houſhold, and 
of the civil government, which being computed on 
the 5th of January laſt, do amount to more than 
600,000]. His majeſty relies on the loyalty and af- 
fection of his faithful Commons, of which he has 
received ſo many ſignal proofs, for enabling himꝭto 
4 diſcharge this debt; and that they will at the ſame 
time make ſome further proviſion for the better 
ſupport of his majeſty's houſhold, and of the ho- 
nour and dignity of his crown. 
in 8 
As ſoon as this meſſage was read, a motion was 
made for referring it to the Committee of Supply 
on that day ſe'nnight. One member in particular 
ſtrongly oppoſed this motion as unuſual, if not 
unprecedented, it having at all times been cuſto- 
mary to take royal meſſages into immediate con- 
ſideration. This produced a very warm debate, 
at the cloſe of which, however, the motion was 
carried. FE 
On the day appointed for taking this matter into 
conſideration, the Houſe went into a Committee of 
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following reſolutions : 

Reiolved, that it is the opinion of this com- 
mittee, that the ſum of 618, 240l. 6s. be granted 
to his majeſty to diſcharge the arrears and debts due 
and owing on account of the Civil Liſt on the 5th 
of January 1777. | 

Reſolved, that it is the opinion of this Com- 
mittee, that the ſum of 100,0001. per annum be 


lum of 800,co0l. granted by an act made in the 
firſt year of his reign. 


ſubjects reſident in theſe kingdoms,” 


* 
— 


When theſe reſolutions were reported from the 
Committee 


Committee of Supply to the Whole Houſe, the 
firſt was agreed to without any oppoſition; hut the 
ſecond produced debates that continued for ſeveral 
hours, at the cloſe of which, however, it was a- 
greed to by a great majority. 
In conſequence of theſe reſolutions a bill was im- 
mediately framed, which ſoon paſſed both houſes, 
and on the 7th of May received the royal aſſent; 
This gratuity on the part of the commons to 
the ſovereign was accompanied by an addreſs from 


the ſpeaker, .which ſeemed very ingeniouſly adap- | 


ted to reconcile ſo extraordinary a meaſure, at ſuch 
a criſis, to the minds of the people; under the idea 
of loyalty; while it recommended a practice of 
which the political manceuvres of the time could 
not boaſt in an eminent degree. Indeed, it ap- 
peared to the diſcerning and impartial, an admira- 
ble ſpecimen of ſtate fineſſe. 

While this bill was in agitation, a motion was 
made by Sir James Lowther “ that an humble ad- 
dreſs be preſented to his majeſty for an augmenta- 


tion of the annual incomes of their royal high- [|| 


neſſes the dukes of Glouceſter and Cumberland.” 
This motion was productive of many warm and 
learned debates ; but at length, on the queſtion 
being put, it was negatived by a great majority. 
No other material matter occurred during the 
remainder of this ſeſſion. The national buſineſs 
being, therefore, finiſhed, on the 6th of June his 
majeuy went to the houſe of peers, and after 
ſigning ſuch bills as were ready, prorogued the 
parliament. 

Having thus mentioned the moſt material do- 
meſtic tranſactions of this year, let us now take a 
view of affairs in America, where the war was ſtil] 
roſecuted with the utmolt vigour: | 

In the beginning of this year, ſeveral ſkirmiſhes 
happened in the Jerſeys with various ſucceſs. On 
the 23d and 24th of March a great quantity of 
proviſions, ſtores, &c. with barracks and ſtore- 
houſes belonging to the Provincials, were deſtroy- 
ed by the king's troops, at Peck's Hill, upon the 
North River. The cruizers belonging to lord 
Howe and commodore Hotham's fleet continued 
to take many prizes. In Connecticut, on the 27th of 
April, the king's troops deitroyed a great quantity 
of ſtores at Danbury. 

General Burgoyne, with the northern army, pro- 
ceeded to Ticonderago and Fort Independence, 
which he took poſſeſſion of on the 6th of July, and 
found in them great quantities of ſtores and pro- 
viſions, beſides what he deſtroyed at Skeneſbo- 
rough. Soon after this he took poſſeſſion of Fort 
Edward, which the Provincials abandoned, and 
then proceeded to Saratoga, where they were 
ſtrongly poſted. 

On the 11th of September the troops under the 
command. of general Howe had an engagement 
with the Provincials on the heights of Bradywine, 
in which many were killed and wounded on both 
hides, and 400 Provincials were taken priſoners. 
But though the action at firſt ſeemed indeciſive yet 
it eventually occaſioned Philadelphia to fall into the 
hands of the Britiſh troops. 

While general Howe was thus employed, an 
attack was made by the Provincials on Staten 
Iland; but they were repulſed with ſome ſlaugh- 
ter. And much about the ſame time general 
Clinton ſtormed and rook Fort Clinton and Fort 
Montgomery. 

On the 16th of October the Provincials, under 
the command of general Gates, having ſurrounded 
general Burgoyne's army at Saratoga, the latter 
No. 56. 
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thought proper to enter into articles of capitula” 
tion; by which himſelf and his troops, after lay- 
ing down their arms, were to have a free paſſage 
to Great Britain. | 89 

Towards the cloſe of the year ſeveral forts were 
taken by the troops and ſhipping ; and many ſkir- 
miſhes happened on the banks of the Delaware, in 
order to keep up the communication with the ar- 
my at Philadelphia. The Provincials likewiſe e- 
vacuated their entrenchments at Red Bank. 

Great diſturbances happened this year in the 
Eaſt-Indies, where lord Pigot, governor of Ma- 
draſs, was depoſed; put in confinement, and ſoon 
after died. His death was imputed to various 
cauſes, but as it happened in a region where the 
moſt palpable crimes have not only been repeat- 
edly connivedat, but rewarded by a venal jun- 
to, it eſcaped that minute inveſtigation which it 
juſtly demanded. 

On the 20th of November the parliament aſ- 
ſembled, when his majeſty went to the houſe of 
peers, and opened the ſeſſion with a ſpeech from 
the throne, in return to which an addreſs was pre- 
ſented by each houſe, and moſt graciouſly re- 
ceived. 

This bufinefs being over, the houſe reſolved it- 
ſelf into a committee of ſupply, when a ſhort 
{tate of the navy, both as to the number of ſhips 
and men employed, and where ſtationed, being 
given, a motion was made, That it is the reſolu- 
tion of this committee, that 60,000 ſeamen be 
employed for the ſervice of the year 1778. This 
motion produced very long and intereſting de- 
bates, at the cloſe of which it was carried without 
a diviſion, 

The ſupplies being granted, and ſeveral bills 
ready (among which was that for ſuſpending the 
Habeas Corpus) on the 1oth of December his ma- 
jeſty went to the houſe of peers, and after. ſigning 
the reſpective bills, adjourned the parliament. 

A. D. 1778. On the 23d of January the par- 
liament re-alſembled; when, after the papers on 
the ſtate of the nation were delivered in, the earl 
of Abingdon gave notice in the houſe of lords of 
an intention to make an intereſting motion on ſome 
future day. Accordingly cn the 4th of February, 
after the ordinary buſineſs of the day was over, 
his lordſhip roſe to propoſe his motion, which wag 
as follows: © That this houſe, taking into con- 
ſideration the legality of the preſent mode of be- 
nevolences, or of raiſing forces by ſubſcription, do 
look upon this practice as contrary to law; and the 
principles of the Conſtitution.” This motion pro- 
duced conſiderable debates, which were carried on 
with great ſpirit of argument on both ſides, but 
the motion was at length rejected by a conſiderable 
majority. 

On the 6th of February the houſe of lords re- 
ſolved itſelf into a committee, to conſider of the 
ſtate of the nation, lord Scarſdale in the chair, 
As ſoon as the committee was formed, the duke 
of Richmond roſe, and obſerved, that it would be 
impoſſible to decide upon the good or bad policy 
of the war carrying on in America, without an en- 
quiry into the conſequences it had been productive 
of in reſpect of our trade, commerce and finances. 
For this purpoſe, he had moved for the attendance 
of ſeveral eminent and intelligent merchants, ac- 
quainted with the general principles of trade and 
commerce, and well informed of the points on 
which they were to be examined. His grace then 
moved, that Mr. Wooldridge, an American mer- 
chant, might be called in ; this was agreed to, _ 
T4 | r 
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386 1778. 
Mr. Wooldridge pointed out, in a number of in- 
ſtances, the great injuries ariſing from the Ameri- 
cans being prohibited from trading, to any part of 
Great Britain, Ireland or the Weſt-India iſlands ; 
and. his obſervations were coroborated by many 
other gentlemen in the mercantile line. 

The 2d of February was appointed for an en- 
quiry into the ſtate of the nation, when a vaſt mul- 
titude aſſembled in the lobby and environs of the 
houſe, but not being able to gain admiſſion either 
by intreaty or intereſt, they forced their way into 
the gallery in ſpite of the door keepers. The 
houſe conſidered the intruſion in a heinous light, 
and orders were immediately given for clearing the 
gallery. 

After the excluſion of the auditors in the galle- 
ry, a motion was made, that an addreſs ſhould be 
preſented to his majeſty, requeſting that he would 
be graciouſly pleaſed to order the proper officers to 
lay before the houſe the accounts received from 
the admiral on the Jamaica ſtation, relative to the 
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ſhipping under his command. The queſlion was 
carried without a diviſion. 

Mr. Pultney then took the chair : having gone 
into 2 committee of the whole houſe to take into 
conſideration the ſtate of the nation, Mr. Charles 
Fox, on whole motion the committee was formed, 
opened the debate. He took a retroſpective view 
of the American war: he followed it in all its 
ſtages; pointed out the events as well fortunate 
as unfortunate, of each year ; demonſtrated from 
them the incapacity of adminiſtration to conduct 
the war; their ignorance of men, meaſures, and the 
country of America ; and all the errors and blun- 
ders into which this unpardonable ignorance had 
hurried them. | 

His ſpeech was maſterly, and afforded, in the 
courſe of near three hours which it laſted, the moſt 
ſtriking proofs of judgment, ſound reaſoning, and 
aſtoniſhing memory. He pointed out the defence- 
leſs ſtate of the Britiſh empire in Europe, from the 
abſence of the troops and navy; and concluded his 
ſpeech with moving, that as it would be impoſſible 
to compleat the propoſed levies time enough to 
replace the regiments that might in the interim be 
ſent away, the houſe, conſidering the ſtate to which 
ſuch a meaſure would reduce the nation, would not 
ſuffer any troops from Great Britain, Ireland, Mi- 
norca, or Gibraltar, to be ſent to America. 

This important reſolution was not oppoſed by 
arguments, but by votes. The queſtion was cal- 
led for, and upon a divilion it was rejected. The 
numbers for the reſolution were 165 ; againſt it, 
259. 
> On the 4th of February the buſineſs of the new 
levies came on, which was oppoſed by ſome of the 
minority members, but the houſe having entered 
fully into the debate, continued fitting till ngar 
twelve o'clock, when the queſtion was put for vo- 
ting a ſum of money to be granted to his majeſty 
for the pay and maintenance of the new corps, and 
upon a diviion the numbers were, Ayes, 223. 
Noes, 130. 

On the 5th of February, Mr. Bamber Gaſcoyne 
was called upon by the ſpeaker to make his report 
from the committee of ſupply ; this was oppoſed 
by ſome of the members, but after a ſhort debate 
the queſtion was put and carried without a divi- 
ſion. 

The next day the houſe was full to hear Mr. 
Burke's inotion; and the hon. member began with 
an awful ſolemnity to prepare their minds, and in- 
eline them to adopt his ſentiments, and join him 


| 


177 8, Book XVI. 
in his endeavours to make the houſe as ſenſible ag 
he was, of the many barbarities which he ſaid had 
been committed during the war in America. He 
deſcribed the ſavage ungovernable rage of the In- 
dians let looſe upon the unarmed, the aged, the in- 
fant, and the helpleſs female; he painted them ri. 
oting in murder, luſt and rapine; he drew, in the 
moſt moving terms, the ſufferings of the unhappy 
victims whom they devoted to death; a death 
which his pathetic eloquence made wear an af. 


| pect horrid almoſt beyond conception. Raiſed by 


his own pictures to a high degree of indignation, 
he inveighed moſt bitterly on thoſe who, by or- 


| dering a treaty with the barbarians, might be Juſtly 


deemed the authors of all che calamities which at- 


| tended the inhuman meaſure. Adminiſtration, and 


ſeveral principal commanders, | were placed up- 
on the carpet; and the ſhare they had in the bar- 
barities complained of, held up to view. The 
whole ſpeech, though it laſted three hours, was no 
more than a preface to his motion. When he 
thought he had ſaid ſufficient for the purpoſe, he 
moved, that copies of the treaties entered into 
with the Indians ſhould be laid before the houſe. 
The motion was warmly oppoſed by adminiſtra. 
tion, and as vigorouſly defended by the minority, 


The argumentsof the latter differed but little from 


thoſe of Mr. Burke; they all ſhaped their's after 
his model ; the difference lay only in the colouring 


and fancy. 


The oppoſite ſide vindicated the Indians from 

the reflections thrown on them; inftances of their 
humanity, and the ſtrict difcipline they were forced 
to ſubmit to, were adduced, and which being con- 
trary to their way of carrying on the war by ſurprize 
and in flying parties, was alledged as the identical 
cauſe which made them quit our camps and aban- 
don us. The fatts urged as proofs of the untame- 
able and ungovernable rage of the Indians, it was 
ſaid, were by much exaggerated ; owed a great 
deal of their horror to the fancy of the orator : and 
ſuch as they were, ought to be deemed the acts of 
a few lawleſs banditti of their body, who equaily 
diſclaimed obedience to our commanders and their 
own ; and not to be attributed to the nation, who 
to the knowledge of many members of the houſe, 
had often ated with a degree of humanity which 
might make even chriſtians bluſh. ; 
The freeing the negroes, by lord Dunmore, was 
juſtified on the ground of neceſlity : it was im- 
poſſible to raiſe men otherwiſe to recover our juſt 
rights; every private conſideration ſhould give 
way to promote the public good. 

The debate was warm, intereſting, and laſted 
near ſeven hours. The queſtion being put, the 
motion was rejected by a majority of 86; the 
numbers for it being 137, againſt it 223. 

During this month | February} motion ſucceed- 
ed motion in the houſe of lords, to enter into a 
diſquiſition of affairs in America, their nature and 
rendency, both as to the colonies and the mother 
country, but all enquiry proved fruitleſs, every 
queſtion being carried in favour of adminiſtration. 

On the 19th of February lord North preſented 
to the houſe, A bill to enable his majeſty to 
appoint commiſſioners to treat, conſent, and agree 
on the means of quieting the diſorders then ſub- 
ſiſting in certain of the colonies, plantations, and 
provinces of America.” As allo, „A bill for de- 
claring the intention of the parliament of Great 
Britain, concerning the exerciſe of the right of 
impoſing taxes on the colonies, plantations, and 


provinces of America,” which, after * 
475 
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days debate, and ſome amendments, were carried. 

On the 22d of March the French having laid an 
embargo on all ſhipping in their ports, and having 
previouſly fitted out a large fleet, it was thought 
neceſſary to call out the militia of England, and 
encamp them, in order to oppoſe any deſigned in- 


vaſion; and on the 27th of March an order was 


iſſued for detaining in the ports of England all 
French ſhips. 


His majeſty having taken a reſolution to view 


ſome of the principal dock-yards, he accordingly 
hatham and Sheerneſs, and having 


repaired to 
ſurveyed every thing worthy of obſeryation at thoſe 
laces, he, together with the queen, &c. viſited 
Porrfaauth on the ſecond of May, and after re- 
viewing the fleet, returned on the ninth to Lon- 
don. | | 
On the 12th of May the nation ſuſtained a moſt 
important loſs in the death of the great earl of 
Chatham, a ſtateſman unrivalled” in the annals of 
hiſtory. To aggrandize his country appears 
throughout the whole of his political conduct to 
have been his ſole and ultimate view. He was not 
only eminent for the diſplay of eloquence in the 
ſenate, but the formation and execution of plans 
which at once ſurprized and terrified the common 
enemy, and rendered the Britiſh arms the dread and 
admiration of an aſtoniſhed world. In a word, he 
raiſed Great Britain to its ſummit of glory, and had 


not his ſchemes been fruſtrated by the low inſidious 


arts of rancorous envy, and fell ambition, it is 
more than probable they would have effectually 
obviated thoſe evils both abroad and at home 
which will entail a curſe on the memory of their 
authors, till time ſhall be no more. 

On the 28th of May the royal aſſent was given 
to a bill for the relief of the Roman catholics; and 
about the ſame time an embargo was laid on all fo- 
reign veſſels, in the ports of England. 

On the 2d of June his majeſty went in ſtate to 
the houſe of peers, when, having given the royal 
allent to ſeveral bills, particularly one for ſettling 
an annuity on the deſcendants of the late earl of 
Chatham, he prorogued the parliament. | 

Admiral Keppel having ſailed with a fleet, not 
ſufficient in point of force, for the purpoſe of at- 
tacking the F rench, returned to England for rein- 
forcement, which having obtained, he again put 
to ſea. On the 27th of July, the two grand fleers 
met, and came to an engagement off Uſhant; 
the iſſue of which (in conſequence of an accu— 
ſation laid by Sir Hugh Palliſer, vice-admiral, a- 
| ep the chief commander) produced great diſ- 

entions, 

The engagement was repreſented in ſuch a light 
by Sir Hugh Palliſer, as to ſtigmatize the reputa- 
tion of the admiral. Mr. Keppel, however, vin- 
dicated his character in parliament on the 2d of 
December, notwithſtanding which, Sir Hugh Pal- 
liſer exhibited his charge againſt him on the 17th 
ot the ſame month at the admiralty. The bill for 
his trial on land received the royal aſſent on the 
24th enſuing ; his trial accordingly began on the 
It of February, when he was unanimouſly ac- 
quitted with the greateſt honour, and the proſecu- 
tion pronounced to be malicious. 

On the acquittal of admiral Keppel the moſt 
general demonſtrations of joy took place, and the 
greateſt illuminations perhaps ever known enſued 
in moſt of the cities, towns &c. throughout the 
ingdom. He likewiſe received the united thanks 
ol the houſe of lords, houſe of commons, the lord- 
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mayor and common- council of the city of Lon- 
don (who preſented him with the freedom of the 
city in a box made of heart of oak, and richly or- 
namented with gold) and of many other cities, 
rowns, corporations, &c. 

During theſe commotions at home, hoſtilities 
were proſecuted with vigour in America. On, the 
18th of June; general Clinton evacuated Philadel- 
phia. He was attacked on his march by the pro- 
vincials, whoſe object appeared to be the gaining 
poſſeſſion of the Britiſh baggage ; but in this the 
were diſappointed, and every where repulſed by 
means of the judicious manner in which general 
Clinton had diſpoſed his troops. 

In conſequence of the hill to enable his majeſty 
to appoint commiſſioners to treat of a pacification 
with America; the earl of Carliſle, Mr. Eden and 


| governor Johnſtone, went over officially for that 
| purpoſe. But ſo far from accompliſhing the much 
| deſired object, the meaſures purſued tended to wi- 

| den the unhappy breach, 


Indeed the bill for de- 
claring the intention of the Britiſh parliament of 


impoſing the taxes on the colonies could not poſſi- 
bly fail of producing ſuch effect, as it ſtruck at the 


original and primary cauſe of the rupture. 

About this time the iſlands of St. Pierre and 
Miquelon were taken from the French, by admiral 
Montague's fleet; in oppoſitien to which, the 
iſland of Dominica was captured by an armament 
of French and Americans from Martinico. 

On the 11th of December, admiral Barrington, 
(who ſucceeded lord [Howe in the command of the 
Britiſh fleet) and a body of forces under general 
Granr, ſeized on the iſland of St. Lucia, one of 
the Antilles belonging to the French. It was af- 
tempted to be retaken by count d'Eftaing, but he 
was repulſed both by ſea and land with conſiderable 
lols. 

A. D. 1779. On the 4th of January Georgia 
ſurrendered to a detachment of Britiſh troops, and 
many inhabitants of that colony and of the Caro- 
linas came in and joined the royaliſts. 

Among the domeſtic occurrences which took 
place during the courſe of the latter, and at the 
commencement of the preſent year, may be enu- 
merated the following: 

The proviſion made for the younger branches of 
the royal family by parliament on the 16th of A- 
pril 1778.—His majeſty went to the dock-yards of 
Chatham and Sheerneſs on the 28th of the ſame 
month.—The royal viſit to Portſmouth May 2.— 
To Wincheſter, September 29.—To Warley Com- 
mon, October 20.—And to Coxheath, Nov. 8.— 
The fire in King's College, Oxford, which deſtroy- 
ed one wing of that building on December 18.— 
The fire at Greenwich Hoſpital, which deſtroyed 
the whole of the ſouth-eaſt quarter, conſiſting of 
the chapel, &c. on January 2, 1779.—And the 
death of David Garrick, eſq. the celebrated Eng- 
liſh Roſcius. This gentleman died on the 20th of 
January 1779, and was buried with great ſtate in 
Weſtminſter-abbey on the firſt of February enſu- 
ing. 

During the courſe of this year the war in Ame- 
rica was proſecuted with great vigour. On the 
3d of March general Provoſt ſurprized and gained 
a complete victory over the Americans under ge- 
neral Aſhe. 

In the beginning of May Sir Henry Clinton 
concerted with Sir Boone Collier (who then com- 
manded the marine at New York) an expedition 
to the Cheſepeak, and a deſcent upon Virginia, as 


meaſures 
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. 
meaſures which more than any other that could be 
undertaken would contribute to the embarraſsment 
and diſtreſs of the enemy. A ſufficient naval and 
land force for the intended purpoſes was accord- 
ingly diſpatched from New York under the con- 
duct of Sir George Collier and major general Ma- 
thew. The fleet, having ſucceſsfully paſſed be- 
tween the capes of Virginia, the Raiſonable man of 
war, with ſome armed tenders, were leſt in Hamp- 
ton Road to block up that port, and to intercept 
the navigation of the river James, whilſt Sir George 
Collier, having ſhifted his pendant to a frigate, 
proceeded with the ſmaller ſhips of war and tran- 
{ports up Elizabeth river. The town of Portſ- 
mouth being their immediate object, and the fleet 
delayed by ſome circuniſtances of wind or tide in 
its paſſage, the general and troops, impatient of 
delay, and apprehenſive that the enemy might have 
time either to ſtrengthen their works, or receive 
ſuccours, were landed at ſome diſtance, and marched 
directly towards that place, 

The town was open and defenceleſs, but the 

aſſage to it by water was covered by Fort Nelſon, 
which had been conſtructed at about half a mile 
diſtance for that purpoſe. But the garriſon of the 
fort, knowing that no ſuccour was at hand, and 
that the fort was incapable of any effectual defence, 
to avoid being ſurrounded and made priſoners, 
abandoned it at the approach of the army, which, 
of courle, took poſſeſiion of that and the town. 
The town, or remains of Norfolk, on the oppoſite 
ſide of the river, fell likewiſe into their hands. 
Upon the approach of the fleet and army, the ene- 
my burne:! ſeveral of the veilels in theſe ports, 
among which were two large French ſhips loaded 
with a thouſand hogſheads of tobacco; the celeri 
of the invaders having, however, checked the de- 
ſtruction pretty early, ſeveral others were ſaved, and 
fell accordingly into their hands. 

In the mean time the Britiſh guards, having 
marched eighteen miles by night ro the town of 
Suffolk on the Nanſemonde river, arrived there at 
day- break. They found the place had been haſtily 
abandoned at thcir approach; and they immedi- 
ately proceeded to the deſtruction of a very large 
magazine of proviſions, together with the veſſels 
and naval flores which were found there. Within a 
fortnight that the fleet and army continued upon 
the coaſt, the loſs ſuſtained by the Americans in 
proviſions and ſtores was prodigious. Above 130 
ſhips and veſſels of all ſorts were deſtroyed or ta- 
ken. All thoſe upon the ſtocks were burned, and 
every thing relative to the building or fitting of 
ſhips, that was not portable, was deſtroyed. 

When theſe circumſtances were made known to 
Sir Henry Clinton by Sir George Collier's letter, 
the general ſent an immediate order for their re- 
turn; and the fleet and army, with their prizes and 
booty, arrived ſafe at New York before the expi- 
ration of the month, 


The provincials had, for ſome time, been engaged 


and at great labour and expence, in conſtructing 


very ſtrong works at the two important poſts of 


Verplanks Neck and Stoney Fort in the Highlands. 
As theſe works were nearly compleated, but not 
yet defenſible, the general thought it the proper 
ſeaſon to avail himſelf of the induitry of the enemy, 
and to reap the fruits of their toil. 
The troops deſtined for this ſervice under the 
command of major general Vaughan were only 
- newly embarked, when they were joined by the 
force returned from Cheſapeak, and proceeded all 
together up tic north river, the 4. depaitment 
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being under the conduct of Sir George Collier. 
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On the following morning general Vaughan, with 
the greater part of the army, landed on the eaſt fe 


of the river, about eight miles ſhort of Verplanks 
7 


whilſt the remainder, under the conduct of general 
Patiſon, and accompanied by Sir Henry Clinton 
advancing farther up, landed within three miles 
of Stoney Point. On the appearance of the ſhj 9 
the enemy abandoned their works, but took care 
to ſet fire to a large block-houſe. Upon the ap- 
proach of the troops to take poſſeſſion of Stoney 


Point, they, however, made ſome ſhew of reg. 
| ance by drawing up on the hills, but did not think 


proper to hazard a conteſt, 

The Americans had finiſhed a ſmall but 'rong 
and compleat work on the oppoſite fide of the ri 
ver, which they called Fort la Fayette. This was 
defended by four pieces of artillery and a ſinall 
garriſon of between 70 and 80 men. But this 
little redoubt, though ftrong in itſelf, was effectu- 
ally commanded by Stoney Point, which lay at 
about a thouſand yards diftance on tlie oppoſite 
ſhore: and it being exceedingly difficult of ap. 
proach from its own ſide, the attack was accord- 
ingly intended from the other. For this purpoſe 
general Patiſon with great fatigue and labour, and 
the moſt indefatigable perſeverance during the 
night, overcame the difficulties of dragging the 
heavy artillery from a very bad landing-place to 
the top of the hill; and his exertions and arrange- 
ments were ſo effectual and judicious, that by five 
on the following morning he had opened a battery 
of cannon, and another of mortars, on the ſun- 
mit of the difficult rocks of Stoney Point, which 
poured a ſtorm of fire over Fort la Fayette. 

The attack was ſupported by Sir George Col— 
lier, who advanced with the gallies and gun-bo.ts 
within reach of the fort. The cannonade was con- 
tinued on all ſides during the day, and as ſoon as 
it was dark, Sir George ordered two of the gallies 
to paſs the fort and anchor above it, in crder to 
prevent the eſcape of the garriſon by water. In the 
mean time general Vaughan with his diviſion, hav- 


ing made a long clrcuit through the hills was at 


length arrived and had cloſely inveſted the fort on 
the land ſide. The garriſon ſeeing that all poſſi- 
bility of eſcape was now cut off, and that their fire 
was totally overpowered, ſurrendered their little 
fortreſs on the following morning and themſelves 
priſoners of war without any other ſtipulation than 
that of humane treatment. 

The general gave immediate direction for firiſh- 
ing and compleating the works of both poſts, and 
for putting Stoney Point in particular in the 
ſtrongeſt ſtate of defence. By the loſs of theſe 
poſts the enemy in the Jerſeys were under a ne- 
ceſſity of making a detour of above ninety miles 
through the mountains to communicate with the 
country eaſt of Hudſon's river. 

The ſtate of the hoſtile armies on both ſides with 
reſpect to actual force, together with the want of 
money and the ſcarcity of military proviſions on one 
ſide, neceſſarily limited the views of the oppoſite 
commanders, and prevented their undertaking any 
deciſive or expenſive operations. The campaign 
upon the whole was accordingly languid, and ra- 
ther confined to the ſurprizing of poſts and to de- 
ſultory excurſions. While the greater part of the 
Britiſh army, however, were engaged in the opera- 
tions of moving from one iſland to another, and of 
eſtabliſhing different poſts, general Lincoln, the 
American commander, thought it a prop*r op- 


portunity to attack lieutenant-colonel Maitland 
1 
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«ho was ſtrongly poſted at che Paſs of Stoney Ferry. 
The coloneFs- force, it is ſaid, amounted only to 
about $00, while the American force is repreſented 
15 amounting to-5000 men and eight pieces of can- 
non. The attack was made and ſupported with 


ſpirit for about: an hour, but the aſſailants were re- 


ceived with fuch coolneſs and firmneſy and ſo much 
alled by the fire of an armed flat, which, covered: 
the left Aank of the port, that they were then o- 
bliged to retire with conſiderable loſs. The royal 
forces loſt ſome officers as well as men, and above 
an hundred of both were - wounded. The Ameri- 
cans loſt ſome officers of note; and it cannot be 


reater. | 1 If 

As no induſtry had been wanting in compleat- 
ing or repairing the works at Stoney Point, which 
the time of poſſeſſion would admit of, that port 
was now in a very ſtrong ſtate of -defence, with a 
powerful garriſon under the command of licute- 
nant colonel Johnſon. General Wayne, on the 
part of the Americans, was appointed to the ardu- 
ous taſk of ſurprizing and redueing Stoney Point, 
for which he was provided with a ſtrong detach- 
ment of the moſt active infantry in their army. 
The troops, having ſet out from Sandy Reach on 
the 15th of July about noon, after a march of four- 


| 


teen miles through a tout almoſt impaſſable, the 


van, about eight in the evening, arrived within a 
mile and a half of their object, where they halted, 
and the troops were formed into two columns as 
faſt as they came up. While they where in this 
poſition, Wayne with moſt of his principal officers 
went to reconnoitre the works, and to obſerve th 
ſituation of the garriſon. el 
It was near midnight before-the two columns ap- 
proached the place ; that on the right was led by 
general Wayne, the van, conſiſting of 150 picked 
men, led by the molt adventurovs officers, and 
commanded by licutenant-colonel Fleury, advan- 
ced to the attack with loaded muſkets and fixed 
bayonets. The column on the left was led alſo 
by a choſen van with loaded muſkets and fixed 
bayonets, under the command of major Steward. 
The general iflued the moſt pointed orders to both 
columns not to fire a ſhot on any account, but to 
place their whole reliance on the bayonet, Such 
was the aftoniſhing reſolution of the Americans, 
that neither the deep moraſs, nor the ſtrong works 
in front and flank could damp the ardour of their 
troops, who, in the face or a moſt inceſſant and tre- 
mendous fire of muſquetry, and of cannon loaded 
with grape ſhot, forced their way at the point of 
the hayonets until the van of each column met in 
the center of the works, where they arrived at nearly 
the ſame inſtant. 

General Wayne was wounded in the head by a 
muſket ball, but was gallantly ſupported and 


helped through the works by his two aid-de- 


camps, Fiſhbourn and Archer, to whom he ac- 
knowledged the utmoſt gratitude in his public let- 
ter. Colonel Fleury, a French officer, was the 
perſon who ftruck the Britiſh ſtandard with his 


own hand; major Steward and ſeveral other offi- 


cers ſhewed great courage, as did in particular the 
two lieutenants Gibbons and Knox, one of whom 
led the avant-guard on the right as did the other 
on the left, and both of whom eſcaped unhurt, al- 
though the firſt loſt 17 men out of 20 in the attack. 
The vigour and ſpirit with which this enterprize 
was conducted was as remarkable as any action 
that had taken place during the courſe of this un- 
happy war. Gen. Waſhington, the congrels, the ge- 
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neral aſſembly, and the ſupreme executive council 
of Penſylvania, ſeemed emulous in their acknaw- 


ledgement, and in the praiſes which they beſtowed 
| upon general Wayne, his officers and troops. 


The total number of priſoners amounted to 5433 
and the ſlain of the garriſon to 63. The trophies; 
artillery, and ftores were as. conſiderable as could 
be expected from the nature and extent of the 

Bur however great the importance and value of 
Stoney Point might be, general Waſhington was 
by no means diſpoſed to hazard a general engage- 


ment om it's account; he informed congreſs in his 
doubted that their loſs in general was conſiderably |] 


letter, that it had been previouſly determined in 
council not to attempt keeping that poſt, and that 
nothing more was originally intended than the de- 
ſtruction of the works and the bringing off the ar- 
tillery and ſtores. Sir Henry Clinton regained the 
poſt, after it had been three days in the poſſeſſion 
of the enemy, and placed in it a ſtrong garriſon, 

Elated by theſe ſucceſſes, the Americans under- 
took an enterprize ſufficiently daring in the deſign, 
though it failed wretchedly in the execution. This 
was an attack on Paulus Hook, which lies almoſt 
oppoſite to the city of New York, on the Jerſey 


{ fide. It ſeems that the ſtrength of the poſt had 


cauſed ſuch a remiſſneſs on the ſide of the garriſon, 
that the enemy ſurprized the place at three in the 
morning, and carried a block-houſe and two re- 
doubts almoſt without any reſiſtance. In that cri- 
tical moment of exigency, major Sutherland, the 
commander, threw himſelf, with forty Heſſians, 
into another redoubr, from which they kept ſo 
warm and inceſſant a fire, that the Americans de- 
ſerted their new poſts with as much expedition and 
as little difficulty as they had been attained. 

Sir George Collier having failed from Sandy- 
hook on the 3d of Auguſt, arrived in Penobſcot 
bay on the 14th, when he ſurprized, routed, and 
deſtroyed the American fleet. One frigate of 50 
guns and another of 18. were taken. The War- 
ren, a'new frigate of 32 guns, ſeven others of 
ſmaller force, ſix armed veſſels, and twenty-four 
tranſports were burnt or funk, 

Through the ſudden and unexpected appearance 
of the French fleet, on the 14th of September, off 
Carolina and Georgia, the Experiment man of 
war of fifty guns, and three royal frigates, being 


totally unapprehenſive of danger, and u pon ſeparate 


ſervices, had the misfortune of falling in with them, 
and thereby adding to their triumph and number. 
The firſt under the command of captain Wal- 
lace was on her paſſage from New York to the 
Savannah, and although ſhe had been already diſ- 
maſted in a violent ſtorm, made a gallant and 
deſperate defence againſt an irreſiſtable ſuperiority 
of force in the view of an hoſtile fleet. | 
General Prevoſt was at this time at the town of 
Savannah, but the better if not the greater part of 
his force was ſtill on the ifland of Port Royal in 
South Carolina, where it had lately taken poſt. 
The intercepting of an expreſs ro colonel Mait- 
land from the general delayed the previous mea- 
{ures fo long, that the enemy had time to ſcize the 
principal communications before they could take 
effect. This rendered the junction of colonel 
Maitland's corps with the garriſon (upon which 
only any hope of defending the Savannah could 
be founded) a matter of great doubt, difficulty, 
and danger. However, the addreſs of the colo- 
nel, the zeal of his troops, with the dillinguiſhed 
ſervices of lieutenant Goldeſbrough, of the navy, 
overcame all obſtacles. | 
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On the gth of September the whole French 
fleet, amounting to above forty fail, anchored off 
the bar of Tybee, at the mouth of the river Sa- 
vannah. On the 1th, the French, with Polaſki's 
American light horſe, appeared fo near the Britiſh 
lines as to ſkirmiſh with the picquets. The day 
following M. d'Eftaing, in the haughtieſt ſtile, 
ſummoned the general in the name of the French 
king. Colonel Maitland's diviſion had not yet 
joined the garriſon : it was therefore thought pru- 
dent and neceſſary to gain all the time that was 
poſſible, and general Prevoſt had the addrefs to 
carry this point. Meſlages paſſed backwards and 
forwards, till at length a truce of 24 hours was 
agreed upon, to afford time for deliberation. 

During this interval the fortunare arrival of co- 
Jonel Maitland with the troops preſented a new 
face of affairs, and an anſwer was returned, that 
they were unanimouſly determined to defend them- 
ſelves to the laſt man. The French force amount- 
ed to 3,500 men, that of the Americans under 
general Lincoln, to 4,800. i 

The ſpirit, vigour and exertion of every indivi- 
dual of the garriſon merited the 5 encomium. 
Nor were the enemy inactive, for at midnight, 
between the zd and 4th of October, they began a 
heavy bombardment, and at day-light opened a 
vehement cannonade, which was continued for five 
days. On the gth the allies attacked the Britiſh 
lines with their utmolt force, and with great fury, 
a little before day-light. The grand attack was 
directed to the right, where d'Eftaing in perſon led 
the flower of both armies, and was accompanied 
by all the principal officers of each, The attack 
was made with great ſpirit, and ſupported with an 
extraordinary degree of obſtinate perſeverance 
till at length the enemy were broken, routed, and 
driven, in the greateſt diſorder and confuſion, into 
a ſwamp. At ten they requeſted a truce, with leave 
to bury their dead, and carry off their wounded : 
the firſt was granted, but a reſtriction laid in point 
of diſtance as to the reſt. Count Polaſki was mor- 
tally wounded in this action. Monſ. d'Eſtaing 
was wounded in two different places. The loſs on 
the ſide of the Britiſh was inconceivably ſmall, 
The French and Americans abandoned their camp 
on the night of the 17th, and about the firſt of 
November M. d'Eſtaing totally abandoned the 
coaſt of America ; and thus ended the. great de- 
ſigns he had formed, and the mighty hopes he had 


conceived. 
In the beginning of October captain Farmer, 


of his majeſty's ſhip Quebec, being on a cruize off 


Uſhant in company with the Rambler Cutter, came 
with, and cloſely engaged, a large French fri- 
ate called the Survilleante, mounting 40 guns; 
while the Rambler was engaged with a French 
cutter as ſuperior in force as the French frigate 
was to the Quebec. The action on both fides was 
warm and bloody, from ten in the morning till two 
in the afternoon, when the French cutter ſet all 
the ſail ſhe could croud and bore away, but the 
Rambler being fo diſabled in her maſts and rig- 
ging, could not follow her with any hopes of com- 
ing up with her. The commander, therefore, ſce- 
ing both the frigates diſmaſted, and the Quebec 
take fire, endeavoured to get as near the Quebec 
as poſſible, in hopes of ſaving ſome of her men; 
but there being but little wind, and a large ſwell, 
no other aſſiſtance could be afforded than by hoiſt- 
ing out the boat, which picked up one maſter's 
mate, two young midſhipmen, and fourteen more 


of the Quebec's people, the enemy's frigate at the | 
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| hanimity diſplayed by captain 
caſion, not only in the engagement, but the fatal 


His arm broken towards the cloſe of the 
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ſame time firing at the boat. The Quebec conti. 
nued burning very fierce, with her colours flying 
till fix o'clock, when ſhe blew up. S 


Words cannot defcribe the gollaney and mag. 
armer on this gc. 


cataſtrophe with which it was attended. Having 


en gage - 


ment, he tied his handkerchief round the ſhattered 


part of the bone, and then addreſſed his men ag 
follows: © My lads, this is warm work, and there. 


© fore keep up your fire with double ſpirit; ye 
« will die or conquer.” h 

When the ſhip took fire, he uſed every method 
to extinguiſh the flames; and in order that an ex- 
ploſion might be prevented, ordered the pumps to 
play on the magazine. This order, by the event 
appears not to have been properly effected: the 
captain, however, the lieutenant, and many of the 
crew imagined it was, and therefore remained to 
the laſt moment on board: but moſt of the men 
thinking the water afforded a better chance of 
ſafety, jumped into the ſea, where numbers 
riſhed in ſight of thoſe on board the ſhip. The 
fire now raging with more violence, the captain 
was requeſted to attempt ſaving himſelf, but he 
refuſed every ſolicitation, and, with a magnani- 
mity that will perpetuate his memory, declared he 
would not quit the ſhip whilſt there remained an- 
other man on board. By degrees his brave com- 
panions grew leſs and leſs, and as he ſaw inevitable 
deſtruction faſt approaching, he entreated the re- 
mainder to attempt to fave their lives by the only 
effort remaining, namely, that of jumping into the 
ſea, His lieutenant ſtood mournfully by him, and 
exhibited a ſcene to which neither the pen nor the 
pencil can do juſtice. 

The fate of the gallant captain Farmer will be 
lamented by every Engliſhman, In the awful hour 
of peril, when his fate was inevitable, it is ſaid he 
ſat on the fluke of the ſheet anchor, waiting, with 
heroic fortitude, the dreadful exploſion, which at 
laſt numbered him with departed heroes. — Perhaps 
there never was, in the annals of the world, exhi- 
bited a more ſtriking inſtance of true courage, un- 
daunted reſolution, and ſtoical philoſophy ; and it 
is not to be doubted but poſterity will pay that re- 
ſpect to his memory, which ſuch an illuſtrious cha- 
racter deſerves. | 

It appeared from various circumſtances that the 
Spanith commanders and governors in the Welt- 
Indies, had been acquainted with the intended rup- 
ture between Spain and England long before the 
declaration preſented by their miniſter. Plans were 
accordingly laid, and preparations made, which 
afforded advantages on the commencement of hol- 
tilities. 

It happened in the month of October, that the 
baymen on the Moſquito and bay of Honduras 
thores (as the logwood cutters are called) being 
hard preſſed, and in great danger from the Spani- 
ards, the governor of Jamaica had diſpatched 
captain Dalrymple (commandant of a new corps 
raiſed in Ireland for the ſervice of that ifland) with 
a ſmall force and ſome arms to their relief. Admi- 
ral Sir Peter Parker had alſo detached a ſmall ſqua- 
dron of three frigates and a ſchooner, under the 
conduct of captain Luttrell, as commodore, to the 
bay of Honduras, in order to intercept fome Spa- 
niſh regiſter ſhips, which, however, eſcaped into 


che excellent harbour, and under the protection 


of the ſtrong fortreſs of St. Fernando de Omoa, 


where they were found too well ſecured for an 
attakc 
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FORT OMOA. 


Cult. 11. 1559. ; 
attack by ſea, which their then ſmall ſquadron 
was capable of making. | 4 

In progreſs of time the commodore had the for- 
tune to fall in at ſea with the Porcupine loop of 
war, and the detachment of the loyal Iriſh under 
convoy. 
mined to unite their forces in an attack by ſea and 
land upon Omoa; a. bold attempt with their force, 


but in which ſucceſs held out a proſpect of throw- 


ing the galleons (which were ſtill under its ſhelter) 
into their hands. The fortreſs of Omoa, indeed, 
could only be conſidered as a fort or caſtle, for the 
defence of the harbour, the town. itſelf being en- 
tirely open. Its batteries ſhewed about forty 
;eces of artillery, but it ſzerns to have been de- 
ficient in that reſpect as well as in point. of garri- 
ſon. The land force of the aſſailants by the junc- 
tion of the baymen, with the- marines, which were 
allotted by the commodore to that ſervice, ſome- 
what exceeded 500 men: the defenſive force, with- 
out including the run- away inhabitants, was not 
much inferior in number. | | 
In advancing to the fort, the Engliſh were fo 
much annoyed by the fire from the tower, that 
they found theneſelves under a neceſſity of ſetting 
it on fire. The commander of the expedition, 
conſidering that a regular ſiege would by no means 
anſwer his deſign, determined to place his truſt 
in a coup de main, and to attempt the place by 
eſcalade. | 
Meaſures being accordingly concerted with the 
commodore, the Pomona frigate was towed in 
retty cloſe to the fort during the night, and the 
(Dh ſhips took their proper ſtations, ſo as to be 
able to commence the attack on their ſide about 
three in the morning, giving a ſignal twenty mi- 
nutes before, which was to direct that from the 


land. In the meantime 150 men in four columns, | 


in line, and carrying the ſcaling ladders were mov- 
ed down the hill where they lay waiting for the 
ſignal. That being given, they ſuddenly advanced 
and with trailed arms under the fire of their own 
batteries, which with the heavy cannonade from 
the ſhips ſerved to deafen as well as to diſtra& the 
enemy; ſo that they paſſed undiſcovered. by the 
Spanith centries to the very entrance of the ditch. 

On their being diſcovered the columns ſeemed 
for a moment to heſitate, but inſtantly recovered, 


and advanced to fix their ladders. to the' walls. 


Two ſeamen having mounted the wall, levelled 
their muſkets, without firing, at a body of above 
ſixty Spaniards, and ſuch was the panic and con- 
ſternation that prevailed, that they kept them, for 
ſome moments, in awe, and even mationleſs, while 
their friends were aſcending the ladders. The 
garriſon, notwithſtanding all the efforts of their 
officers, fled on all ſides. In theſe circumſtances, 
the governor and principal officers, making no re- 
queſt but for their lives, preſented their ſwords and 
keys to the commandant, with a ſurrender of the 
fort, garriſon and ſhips. The treaſure had been 
removed from the caſtle on the approach of the 
Britiſh forces, but that on board the galleons with 
the cargoes of other veſſels in the harbour, and the 
value of the ſhips themſclves, were eſtimated at 
about three millions of piaſters, or pieces of eight. 
We cannot diſmiſs this narrative without advert- 
ing to a ſingular inſtance of that genuine courage 
and magnanimity which has ever characterized the 
tars of Old England. 

A common ſailor, who ſcrambled ſingly over 
the wall, had, ſor the better annoyance on all ſides 
of the enemy, armed himſelf with a cutlaſs in each 


The commanders immediately deter- 


7 


— 
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hand. Thus equipped he fell in with a Spaniſh of- 
ficer, juſt — from ſleep; and who, in the hurry 
and confuſion, had forgotten his ſword. This cir- 
cumſtance reſtrained the fury of the tar, who diſ- 
daining to attack an unarmed foe, but unwilling 
to decline any opportunity of diſplaying his cou- 
rage in ſingle combat, preſented one of the cut- 
laſſes to him, telling him, „ I ſcorn any ad- 
vantage, you 'are now upon a footing with me.” 
The aſtoniſhment of the officer at ſuch an act of 
generolity, when he expected nothing leſs than that 
of being cut inſtantly, and without pity or mercy, 
into pieces, could only be equalled by the admira- 
tion; which his relating the ſtory excited in his 
countrymen. 

The Spaniards, however, on the 25th of No- 
vember, made a ſucceſsful effort in. inveſting the 


| fortreſs of St. Fernando de Omoa, which the Bri- 


3 were compelled to evacuate on the 
28th. | | 
A. D. 1780. The firſt remarkable tranſaction 
of this year was, a victory obtained on the 16th 
of February by admiral Rodney over the Spaniſh 
fleet commanded by Don Juan Langara, o Cape 


St. Vincent's ; by means of which the fortreſs of 


Gibraltar; then beſieged by the Spaniards, and 
the people in great diſtreſs for want of proviſions, 


was happily relieved. 


The admiral then proceeded on his deſtined 
voyage, and ſoon after his arrival a very ſmart en- 
gagement took place on the 195th of May, be- 
tween the Engliſh fleet commanded by admiral 


| Rodney, and the French under M. de Guichen, 


near Martinico. It laſted for ſome time, and in 
the end proved unfavourable to the French, 
though no ſhips were taken on either ſide. 

On the 11th of May Charles-Town ſurrendered 
to Sir Henry Clinton; in which were taken ſe- 
veral officers, a commodore, ſome continental re- 
giments, and three battalions of artillery, with a 
great number of American and French ſeamen ; 
in all upwards of 6000 men in arms, beſides ſe- 
veral armed ſhips, and 400 pieces of cannon. 

On the 16th of Augult a ſignal victory was ob- 
tained over the American army under general 
Gates, by the Britiſh army under lord Cornwallis, 
The loſs of the Americans was about goo lain, 
among whom was brigadier-general Gregory ; and 
about 1000 were taken priſoners. Soon after this 
action -lieutenant-colonel Tarleton defeated gene- 
ral Sumpter's army, which was greatly ſuperior to 
his own, taking two pieces of cannon, and about 
320 priſoners. 

In the month of November general Arnold 
one of the chief commanders of the American 
orces) quitted that ſervice, and joined the Britiſh 
ſtandard ; and major Andre, a young Engliſh of- 
ficer, concerted a plan for ſurprizing the American 
army. This ſcheme, however, failed, and André 
being apprehended as a ſpy, his caſe was referred 
to a board of general officers, held by an order of 
When aſked by the board 
whether he confeſſed ſeveral particulars that were 
alledged againſt him, he replied in the moſt open 
and ingenuous manner, acknowledging, that the 
motive which actuated him was, the ſervice of his 
king, and declaring that with reſpect to the diſ- 
guiſe he aſſumed in name and habit, he was in- 
voluntarily an impoſtor. After his examination he 
was remanded into cuſtody, Divers letters paſſed 
on the occaſion between the commanders in chief 
of the reſpective armies and thoſe of inferior rank, 


but without effect as to the unfortunate priſoner, 
who 
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who was executed in purſuance of the ſentence of 
the board, and fell a victim to his zealous atrach- 
ment to the cauſe he eſpouſed. His name is per- 
petuated by a monument erected to his memory, 
by order of his majeſty, in Weſtminſter-abbey. 

In the month of October Mr. Henry Laurens, 
preſident of the American council, was taken by 
one of the king's frigates in his paſſage for Hol- 
land, where he was commiſſioned to conclude a 
treaty of peace with the Dutch, Being brought 
to London, and an accuſation laid againſt him for 
treaſonable practices, he was, with John Trum- 
bull, Eſq. another of the American partiſans, com- 
mitted cloſe priſoner to the Tower, where he re- 
mained for a conſiderable time, and was then dil- 
charged. 

On the 10th of October a moſt dreadful hurri- 
cane happened in the Weſt- India iſlands, which did 
conſiderable damage to moſt of them, particularly 
Barbadoes, Jamaica, St. Chriſtopher's, Martinico, 
St. Vincent's, and Granada. 
houſe in the iſland eſcaped receiving damage, the 
greater part of them were levelled with the ground, 
and the inhabitants buried in the ruins, A parlia- 
mentary grant, and liberal ſubſcriptions, were made 
for the ſufferers, but the Joſs was ſo prodigious, 
and the deſolation ſo univerſal, that it was deemed 


almoſt impoſſible to reinſtate the ſufferers in their | 


former ſituations. 

Civil and inteſtine tumults prevailed this year in 
London in a moſt remarkable manner. 
paſſed in the laſt ſeſſion of parliament for a relax- 
ation of the penal laws againſt the Roman Catho- 


lics had excited the jealouſy and indignation of | 


the more zealous but leſs moderate of the prote- 
ſtants. Theſe were headed by lord George Gor- 
don, who pledged himſelf to bring in a bill for the 
repeal of that obnoxious act. On failure of this 
the multitude proceeded to acts of riot, rapine and 
depredation, pulling down and ſetting fire to all 
the Romiſh chapels, a great number of houſes, 
and ſeveral priſons. All buſineſs, for a time, ſub- 


ſided, and nothing but inebriation and anarchy pre-- | 


vailed among the outrageous multitude. At laſt, 
through the exertion of the military power, many 
of theſe deluded people were ſhor, others were 
taken, brought to trial, and, being found guilty in 
conſtquence of the evidence produced, received 
lentence of death. Nineteen were executed in 
London and Middleſex; and ſix in Southwark. 

On Friday in the week wherein theſe diſtur— 
bances happened lord George Gordon (who was 
conhdertd as the inſtigator of them) was taken 
into cuttody, and, after a long examination before 
the privy-counctl, committed to the tower. On 
the htth of February following, he was tried at the 
court of King's-bench, Weſtminſter, for high- 
treaſon, and levying war, inſurrection and rebel- 
lion, againſt the king, by aſſembling a great num- 
ber of armed perſons on the 24 of June in the pre- 
ceding year, and diſturbing the peace, &c. The 
trial Jaſted from half paſt eight on Monday morn- 
ing till five o'clock the next morning, when the 
jury declared his lordſhip Not Guiliy. 

A. DD. 781. On the 6th of January, about 
two o'clock in the morning, the French made a 
deſcent on the iſland of Jerſey, but in their attempr- 


ing to land, four of their trantport veſlels were 


wrecked upon the rocks, and upwards of two hun- 
dred men periſhed, Thole, however, who did 
land made their way into the moſt interior part of 
the iſland, Where they met with a warm repulſe 
from the garriſon, great numdeis of them being 
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killed, many taken priſoners,” and the reſt obliged 


to ſave themſelves by a precipitate retreat. 


In the begining of the month of February ad- 
miral Rodney, commander of the Britiſh fleet in 
the Weſt-Indies, in conjunction with general 
Vaughan, commander of the land forces, poſſeſſed 
themſelves of the iſland of St. Euſtatius, belong- 
ing to the Dutch, which ſurrendered at diſeretion; 
but upwards of twenty ſhips, laden with property 
captured there, were taken by the French fleet in 
their paſſage home. They likewiſe made them- 
ſelves maſters of the iſlands of St. Martin, Saba, 
and St. Bartholomew belonging to the French, to- 
gether with the two valuable Dutch colonies of 
Demerary and Iſſaquibo, both ſituated on the Spa- 
niſl main. | 

Notwithſtanding the Britiſh forces ſeemed to ob- 
tain a ſuperiority in America, there was no proba- 
bility of putting a cloſe to that deſtructive war. 
The coloniſts were rather animated than deterred 
by the ſlaughter which overſpread their country, 
ſo that no effort was exerted againit them withour 
conſiderable loſs. In the month of March gene- 
ral Green's army at Guildford was defeated, bur 
not till after a very ſharp battle, in which ſeverat 
Engliſh officers of rank, and a great number of 
privates, were killed and wounded. 

At this time the affairs of the Engliſh in the 
Eaſt-Indies bore a very unfavourable aſpect. Diſ- 
patches arrived from Madraſs with intelligence that 
Hyder Ally had obtained a complete victory over 
a detachment of Britiſh troops commanded by co- 
lonel Ballie, which being unſupported by the main 
army under general Sir Hector Monro, was obli- 
ged to retreat, leaving behind him his heavy can- 
non, camp equipage and baggage. The conque- 
ror, puſhing his ſucceſſes, afterwards took Arcot 
and ſeveral other places, and it was then thought 
would have made himſelf maſter of Madraſs ; bur 
by the prudent management of general Coote, and 
the intrepidity of the Britiſh forces under his com- 
mand, he was not only diſappointed in this, bur 
likewiſe defeated in ſeveral engagements, and moſt 
of the places he had taken were recovered by the 
Engliſh. h 

On the 16th of April commodore Johnſtone's 
feet, with a number of India ſhips under convoy, 
was attacked by the French fleet under M. de Suf- 
frein off the iſland of St. Jago, which was attended 
with great loſs and damage on both ſides, Some 
of the India ſhips were taken by the French, bur 
they not being able to retain the whole, ſeveral 
eſcaped, and, re-joining the Engliſh fleet, arrived 
ſafe in England. 

War ſtill raged with unabated fury in America, 
where blood and treaſure were moſt profuſely la- 
viſhed, but without effect as to the main deſign. 
The Britiſh troops having for ſome time had poſ- 
feſſion of Camden, lord Rawdon, with colonel 
Weſton's detachment being near it, and cloſely 
purſued by the American general Greene, after the 
battle of Guildford, fer fire to that beautiful town, 
and reduced it to aſhes, after which he retired for 
ſafety to within a ſmall diſtance of Charles-Town. 

About this time an engagement took place be- 
tween admiral Arbuthnot, commander of an Eng- 
liſh fleet in America, and a ſmall ſquadron of the 
French. The battle was very ſevere for ſome 
time, and great damage was done on both fices, 
but at, length a prodigious miſt ariſing the two 
fleets loſt fight of each other, and conſequent!y 
ſcperated, nor did the French afterwards appear to 


| renew the engagement, 


On 
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mand of M. de Graſſe. The action was continued 
for ſome time with great obſtinacy, till at length 
night ſeperated them, and the French fleet bore 
away: On the Zoth they again met and renewed 
the engagement, which at length terminated with- 
out any material conqueſt, though the ſhips on 
both ſides received conſiderable damage, many 
were killed, and great numbers wounded. 

On the 2d of June the iſland of Tobago in the 
Weſt Indies was taken from the Engliſh by a body 
of land forces; commanded hy the French gover- 
nor of St: Vincent's, under cover of a large fleet 
of ſhips of war commanded by M. de Graſſe. 

In the month of July the attention of 'the public 
was engaged in the fate of Monl. de la Motte, a 
Frenchman, who had been taken up, committed 
to the Tower for high-treaſon, and being tried 
and found guilty, was, on the 27th of July, ex- 
ecuted at Tyburn, purſuant to his ſentence. His 
noble and manly figure won upon all the ſpectators, 
who, by their looks, teſtified that all admired, all 
pitied, a man, who ſeemed born for a better fate. 

In the month of Auguſt advices were received 
that Penſacola, the capital of Weſt-Florida, had 
been beſieged by the Spaniards, and that the gar- 
riſon had ſurrendered at diſcretion ; by which the 
whole province ſurrendered to the arms of Spain. 

On the 5th of Augult a deſperate engagement 
took place off the Texel, between a fleet of Eng- 
liſh under the command of vice-admiral Parker, 
and a ſquadron belonging to the Dutch. The 
latter had eight ſhips of the line, and the former 
ſeven. The engageinent was very hot for ſome 


time, and great damage was done on both ſides; 


but at _ the Dutch thought proper to bear 
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On the 28th of April a ſmart engagement took 
place in the Weſt-Indies, between the Britiſh fleet 


under the command of Sir Samuel Hood, Bart. 
and a ſquadron of French ſhips under the com- 
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[{ abled to follow them. One of the Dutch men of 


war of 74 guns was ſunk, and the whole crew pe- 


riſhed. 


On the 3iſt of Auguſt a ſmart engagement took 
place near. Sandy Hook in North America, be- 
tween the Engliſh fleet under the command of Sir 
Samuel Hood; and the French fleet commanded 
by Monſ. de Barras. The engagement continued 
from four o'clock in the afternoon till ſun-ſet, dur- 
ing which time great damage was done on both 
ſides, but no compleat victory obtained on either. 
The Terrible was ſo damaged; that it was thought 
neceflary to deſtroy her; which was accordingly 
done, after taking out the water, proviſions, and 
other uſeful articles. Sir Samuel Hood was de- 
ſirous of renewing the engagement the following 
morning, but was prevented by the French ſhel- 
tering themſelves in the bay of the Cheſapeak. 

In the month of September brigadier-general 
Arnold, with a conſiderable body of tranſports; 
and a detachment of troops, proceeded to New 
London, to which he laid fiege, and; after ſome 
reſiſtance, made himſelf maſter of the place, with 
very inconſiderable loſs. Several of the Americans 
ſhips were deſtroyed, and a great part of the town 
of New London reduced to aſhes. 

This victory was ſucceeded by a very material 
overthrow of the Engliſh. Colonel Tarleton was 
defeated at Glouceſter by the Sieur de Choiſy, af- 
ter which the allied armies of France and Ame- 
rica marched againſt the Britiſh forces commanded 
by Lord Cornwallis. The entrenchments were 
opened in two attacks, above and below York- 
River, in the night between the 6th and 7th of 
October, and different engagements took place 
till the 17th, when Lord Cornwallis, finding the 
enemy too powerful, was obliged to capitulare, 


and he, with his whole army, were made priſoners 
of war. 


away for the Texel, and the Engliſh were too diſ- 
. III. 
GEORGE III. Continued. 


Hyder Ally defeated-by Sir Eyre Coote. Spaniards repulſed in an attempt upon Gibraltar, St. Euſta« 


tius retaken by ſurprize. Siege and ſurrender of Minorca. 


Capture of the iflands of St. Chriſto= 


pher and Nevis. Lord North's reſignation. New miniſtry. Admiral Rodney defeats Count de Graſſe. 


Hyder Ally loſes ground in the Eaſt Indies. 
of the Royal George and Ramillies. 


David Tyrie executed at Wincheſter for high treaſon. Loſs 
Enterprizes of Paul Tones. 


Gallant defence of Gibraltar under 


General Elliott. Engagement between Lord Howe and the combined fleets of France and Spain. Loſs of 
bis majeſty's ſhip the Centaur. Preliminaries of Peace figned at Paris between Great Britain, France 
and Spain. Inſtitution of the Order of St. Patrick. Peace ſigned by the Mabrattas in the Eaſt Indies. 


Death of Hyder Ally. 


Commercial treaty with the United States of America. 


Sir Roger Curtis renews 


the treaty with the emperor of Morocco. Dublin Bank opened. Signing of preliminary articles of peace 
with the Dutch ; of the definitive treaty with France, Spain and America, Peace proclaimed in London 
and Weſtminſter. With various other ſucceeding Tranſactions. 


A. D. OWARDS the cloſe of this year the 
1781. affairs of the Engliſh in the Eaſt-Indies 
bore a very favourable aſpect. In the month of 
December Sir Eyre Coote engaged the army of 
Hyder Ally between Porto Novo and Moteapol- 
lam with great ſucceſs. The battle laſted eight 
hours, and was maintained with great obſtinacy on 
both ſides, till at length the forces under Sir Eyre 
Coote (though greatly inferior in number) became 
victors, and the cnemy precipitately retreating, 


57 


ö 


left them maſters of the field. 


The loſs of the 
enemy was 4, ooo killed, among whom were many 
of their principal officers. 

In the month of November the Spaniards made 
a very forcible attack on Gibraltar, but from the 
intrepidity of the troops under the command of 
general Elliot, the governor, the enemy were re- 
pulſed. The battle began at three o'clock on the 
morning of the 27th. The pioneers and artille- 
riſts made wonderful exertions, and ſpread their 
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fire with ſuch amazing rapidity, that in half an 
hour two mortar batteries of ten inch mortars, and 
three batteries of ſix guns each, with all the lines 
of approach, communication, traverſes, &c. were 
in flames and reduced to aſhes. The mortars and 
cannon were ſpiked, and their beds, carriages and 
platforms deſtroyed. Their magazines blew up 
one after another as the fire approached them. 
Finding all oppoſition to be ineffectual, the enemy 
offered no farther annoyance than an ill- directed 
fire of round and grape ſhot irom the forts of St. 
Barbara and St. Philip, and the batteries on the 
lines, and remained in their camp ſpectators of the 
conflagration. Great numbers of the enemy were 
killed upon the ſpot, but owing to the darkneſs of 
the morning, and other circumſtances, the exact 
number could not be aſcertained. The loſs on the 
part of the Engliſh was very inconſiderable. 

About the ſame time St. Euſtatius, together 
with the iſland of St. Martin, was captured by the 
French, under the command of the marquis de 
Bouille. I hey were taken by ſurprize on the 26th 
of November, and by a mere handful of the ene- 
my, the number not exceeding three hvndred, who 
landed from three frigates, and ſome ſmall craft, 
at Jenkins's Bay, at the back of the iſland. They 
poſſeſſed themſelves of the place without the leaſt 
oppoſition from the garriſons, though that of Sr. 
Euſtatius conſiſted of 723, and that of Sr. Mar- 
tin's of 63 effective men, including officers. Lieu- 
tenant-colonel Cockburne, of the 35th regiment, 
who commanded at St Euſtatius when it was ta- 
ken by the French, declared that, beſides the mo- 
ney depoſited in that place by admiral Rodney and 
general Vaughan, there was a ſum of 264,000 
livres, which was his property, and which he there- 
fore demanded. The marquis de Bouille having 
aſſembled the ſuperior officers of his corps, to in- 
form them of the demand made by lieutenant- 
colonel Cockburne, they were all of opinion, that 
the Engliſh governor's money ſhould be reſtored to 
him, which was accordingly done. The marquis 
de Bouille found in the governor's houſe the ſum 
of a million, which he reſtored to the Dutch, after 
receiving authentic proof that it was their pro- 
perty. He likewiſe found about 1,600,000 livres 
in colony money belonging to admiral Rodney, 
general Vaughan and other officers, ariſing from 
the ſale of their captures, which he divided between 
his land and naval forces. N 
A. D. 1782. The American war had been pro- 
ſecuted with ſo little ſucceſs, and at ſuch an im- 
menſe expence of blood and treaſure, as to raiſe 
the juſt indignation of every friend to humanity 
and the common incereſts of Britain and her co- 
lonies. Many reſpectable members of both houſes 
pointed out the glaring abſurdity and atrocious 
cruelty of maintaining fo fruitleſs as well as inju- 
rious a conteſt, and inferred from thence the ex- 
pedienc / of putting a ſtop to any farther proſecu- 
tion of an offenſive war. Among theſe the perſon 
that moſt diſtinguiſhed lumſelf was, the Rt. Hon. 
Henry Seymour Conway, who, on the 27th of Fe- 
bruary, made the following motion in the houle of 
commons: That the farther proſecution of 
an offenfive war on t ie continent of America, 
for the purpoſe of reducing the revolted colonies 
to obedience by force, will be the means of weak- 
ening the efforts cf this country againſt her Euro- 
pean enemies: that it greatly tends to encreaſe tae 
mutual enmity fo fatal to the intereits both of 
Great Britain and America, and by preventing an 
happy reconciliation with that country, to fruſtrate 
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the earneſt deſire graciouſly expreſſed by his ma- 
jeſty, to reſtore the bleſſings of public tranquil. 
lity.” This motion, after ſome debates, was car- 
ried ; upon which general Conway moved, That 
an humble addreſs be preſented to his majeſty 
thereupon.” This was carried without a diviſion. 
and an addreſs was accordingly preſented, to which 


his majeſty was pleaſed to give a moſt gracious an- 
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Graſſe, in the Weſt Indies. 


ſwer. 

In the month of February the conjunctive forces 
of France and Spain laid ſiege to Minorca, The 
honourable general Murray, governor of the place 
oppoſed them for ſeveral days with great reſolu- 
tion, but his troops were ſo diſabled, from a ſcor- 
butic diſorder prevailing among them; that they 
were at length obliged to ſubmit to the ſuperior 
power of the enemy, General Murray propoſed 
articles of capitulation to the conquerors, which 
being agreed to, he ſurrendered the fort of St. 
Philip's to his catholic majeſty, and then, with his 
troops, left it, with all the honours of war. 

About the ſame time the iſlands of St. Chriſto— 
pher and Nevis were captured by the French, un- 
der the command of the marquis de Bouille. Ma- 
jor-general Shirley, governor of the place, held 
out, with the moſt diſtinguiſhed reſolution, for a 
conſiderable time; bur at length, finding thetne- 
my too powerful, was obliged to ſubmit, and, af- 
ter a ſiege of more than five weeks, compelled to 
ſurrender to the French arms upon terms of capi- 
tulation. 5 

In the month of April the ſquadron under vice- 
admiral Barrington fell in with a number of tranſ- 
ports belonging to the French, under the pro- 
tection of three men of war and two frigates, 
Captain Jervais of the Foudroyant came up with, 
and engaged, the French commodore's ſhip Le 
Pegaſe, of 74 guns, and, after a cloſe engage- 
ment of more than an hour, obliged her to ſtrike. 


In the mean time the reſt of the fleet were diligent 


in purſuing the tranſports, who made all the haſte 
they could to ſecure themſelves in Breſt water; 
but in this, however, they were diſappointed, and 
thirteen out of eighteen were captured. Some of 
them were full of troops, and the reſt laden with 


ſtores, ordnance, &c. the whole being deſtined for 


the relief of the French ſettlements in the Eaſt 
Indies. 

While theſe things were tranſacting abroad, ſome 
yery material revolutions took place at home. 
Great diſputes aroſe in the Britiſh ſenate relative 


to the ſuppreſſion, or farther proſecution of the 


war in America. The majority were for the for- 
mer, but were ſtrongly oppoſed by miniſtry, and 
great debates took place on the occaſion. At laſt, 
after ſeveral reſolutions paſſed, Sir John Rous made 
a motion, which comprized the whole, adding 
theſe words: © Therefore this houſe can no longer 
repoſe confidence in thoſe who have the manage- 
ment of public affairs.” In conſequence of this 
lord North, on his next appearance in the houſc, 
declared he was no longer miniſter. The reſt of 
the miniſtry, ſoon after, followed his example, and 
his majeſty was pleaſed to appoint a new admini- 
{tration in their ſtead, which was compoſed of ſuch 
characters as appeared to give univerlal ſatisfaction 
to the public. 

On the 12th of April a moſt deſperate engage- 
ment took place between the Engliſh fleet under 
the command of Sir George Bridges Rodney, and 
the French fleet commanded by the count de 
The battle laſted with 


unremitting fury from ſeven o'clock in the morn- 
ing 
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ing till half paſt ſix in the evening, when victory 
declared in favour of the Britiſh flag. The Ville 
de Paris, a ſhip of 110 guns, commanded by count 
de Graſſe, with four others of the line, were cap- 
tured, and another of the line ſunk in the action. 
The Cæſar, one of thoſe taken, was blown up, and 


the whole crew, among whom were fifty Engliſh 


ſeamen, periſhed. The engagement was ſuſtained 
with the greatelt reſolution on both ſides. The day 
after the battle the remainder of the French fleet 
diſperſed ; but being purſued by a ſquadron under 
the command of Sir Samuel Hood, two others of 
their line of battle ſhips and two frigates were ta- 
ken, by which the formidable power they had in 
the Weſt Indies was greatly reduced, and their de- 
ſign of poſſeſſing themſelves of the ' iſland of Ja- 
maica (which they had long concerted) totally 
fruſtrated. Sir. George Rodney, for his gallant 
behaviour, received the public thanks of the Bri- 
tiſh ſenate, and was farther honoured, by being 
aſterwards created a peer of the reaim, as well as 
gratified with a very conſiderable penſion. _ 

About this time a deſperate battle was fought in 
the Eaſt Indies, between the Britiſh forces under 
the command of Sir Eyre Coote, and thoſe under 
Hyder Ally, in which the former proved victo- 
rious. Hyder loſt his ſecond ſon, with many of 
his principal officers, and the whole number killed 
and wounded amounted to 18,000. After the bat- 
tle Hyder retreated with great precipitation to 
Trincornale, in order to recruit, and gather toge- 
ther his ſcattered army. | 

By diſpatches received about this time from Sir 
Edward Hughes, it appeared that, on the 21ſt of 
October, in the preceding year, the company's 
troops, under the command of Sir Hector Monro, 
marched to Nagore on the ſea coaſt, in order to 
co-operate with his majeſty's fleet in the reduction 
of Negapatam. The marines, and the greater 
part of the ſeamen, with the heavy cannon, &c. 
being landed on the 29th, the ſtrong lines which 
the enemy had thrown up to defend the approach 
to the town were ſtormed and carried. On the 7th 
of November a battery of ten 18 pounders being 


ready to open, the admiral and general ſent a ſum- 


mons to the governor to jurrender, who being in- 
diſpoſed, his ſecond in command anſwered for him, 
that the place ſhould be defended, During the 
ſiege the enemy made two deſperate ſallies with 
the greateſt part of the garriſon, but were repulſed 
with conſiderable loſs. On the 10th, more batte- 
ries being ready, the enemy thought proper to de- 
mand a capitulation, which was granted, and be- 
ing ſigned on the 12:h, the town and citadel were 
then delivered up. The garriſon conſiſted of about 
8,000 men, 2,300 of which were troops belonging 
to Hyder Ally. Among theſe were 1000 cavalry, 
who precipitately fled on the firſt charge at the at- 
tack on the enemy's lines. In conſequence of the 
fall of Negapatam, Hyder's troops immediately 
evacuated all the forts and ſtrong poſts they held in 
the Tanjore country; and the petty princes in 
various other provinces, who, at the inſtigation 
of Hyder, had rebelled againſt the nabob of the 
Carnatic, laid down their arms, and returned to 
their obedience. By the general's return it ap- 
peared that the forces under his command at the 
reduction of Negapatam amounted to 4,215, of 
Which 133 were Killed, wounded or miſſing. 

The marquis of Rockingham, having been ap- 
Pointed firſt lord of the treaſury, lord Shelburne 
and the right honourable Charles James Fox, ſecre- 
lies of (tate, lord Camden, preſident of the 
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council, &c. it was hoped that this adminiſtration 
was founded upon a permanent baſis, and as a me- 
morable inſtance of the triumph of freedom over 
venality and oppreſſion; the reſolution declaring 
the expulſion of Mr. Wilkes and his incapacity of 
ſerving as a member of parliament, was expunged 
the houſe of commons, by vote of a very conſide- 
rable majority. 

But the general joy that aroſe from an arrange- 
ment of miniſtry ſo grateful to the people was ſoon 
damped by the univerſally lamented death of the 
marquis of Rockingham, a nobleman, vhoſe whole 
conduct throughout life had evinced the moſt ge- 
nuine patriotiſm and perfect philanthropy. This 
melancholy event was followed by the reſignation 
of Mr. Fox and other members of the new cabi- 
net, in conſequence (as appeared from the ſequel) 
of the earl of Shelburne being appointed to the 
office of firſt lord of the treaſury. Various con- 
jectures were formed of courſe from theſe ſudden 
reſignations, but the houſe of commons having 
been unexpectedly adjourned to the gth of July, 
no authentic information could be obtained till 
that day, when under the idea that Mr. Fox would 
then give his reaſons for his reſignation, there was 
the greateſt concourſe of people at every avenue 
of the houſe that had ever been known at this time 
of the year. A converſation rather than a debate 
took place from a report of a penſion having been 
granted to colonel Barre, then treaſurer of the na- 
vy, amounting to 32001). a year. In the courſe of 
this very intereſting and important converſation, 
thoſe of his majeſty's late ad miniſtration gave 
their reaſons for their reſignation, whilſt ſuch as 
remained behind pledged themſelves for the con- 
tinuance of thoſe principles for which they were 
firſt received into his majeſty's councils. 

The following day this intereſting ſubject was 
diſcuſſed in the upper houſe. The duke of Rich- 
mond ſpoke with extreme candour and liberalicy, 
declaring his wiſh that the world ſhould know on 
what principles he came into office. He affirmed 
that the new government was formed on this triple 
foundation: the great baſis was, in a peace wit! 
thoſe againſt whom we waged war abroad; in re- 
trenching expences at home, and in leflening the 
undue influence of the crown. He very reipectrully 
adverted to the character of the noble marquis 
lately deceaſed, lamented the reſignation of the ſe- 
cretary of ſtate and chancellor of the exchequer, 
but declared that the then miniſters ſhould have 
his ſupport ſo long as they adhered to the princi- 
ples they at firſt poſſeſſed. i 

Lord Shelburne avowed thoſe principles to which 
the noble duke particularly referred, as his general 
ſprings of action; he maintained his undeviating 
adherence to thoſe principles; lamented the loſs ſuſ- 
tained by the late reſignations; ſpoke elaborately 
on the ſubject of American affairs and foreboded 
the happy events of the then councils, Several 
other members roſe in vindication of themſelves 
and friends, as to their reſpective conduct in the 
then juncture of affairs. | 

On the eleventh his majeſty came to the houſe of 
peers, and having in a ſpeech to parliament com- 
mended their unwearied zeal and induſtry with tlie 


plaineſt regard to its true intereſts, whether peace 


or a continuance of war ſhould be the event; 
thanked the commons for their liberal ſupplies, 
and declared his reliance on the ſpirits, affection and 
unanimity of his people in the ſupport of the ho- 
nour of his crown, and the intereſt of his king- 
doms : the lord chancellor by command of his ma- 


jeſty 
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jeſty prorogued the ſeſſion to the gd day of Sep- 
tember. 

On the tenth of Auguſt one David Tyrie was 
indicted at the aſſizes held at Wincheſter for traite- 
rouſly correſponding with his majeſty's enemies. 
After taking the depoſitions of the ſeveral evidences, 
and reading a variety of papers in court, tending 
ro criminate the culprit ; when the clerk of ar- 
raigns put the uſual queſtion, he made this very 
extraordinary reply, © It is in vain for me to ſay 
« any thing. Poverty has been the cauſe of my 
te conviclion, becauſe I had not the means to bring 
« my witneſſes here. However, I have a hope 


« beyond the grave, and deſpiſe every thing that | 
The judge then pro- | 
nounced ſentence of death, and he was accordingly | 


« has been done to me.” 


executed, as uſual in caſes of high treaſon. 

By accounts, dated from the Eaſt-India-houſe 
the 28th of this month, it appeared that there had 
been a deſperate engagement between our fleet un- 
der Sir Edward Hughes, and that of France under 
Monſ. Suffrein. The French, at length, after a 
warm conteſt of upwards of two hours, ceaſed 


firing and hauled off after the tranſports they had 


in convoy; much loſs was ſuſtained on both hides, 
that of the enemy cannot be determined, but on 
our ſide fell two captains, ſeveral inferior officers 
and 32 private men, beſides near one hundred were 
wounded ; Sir Edward after the action proceeded 
to Trincomale to repair his damages, and having 
refitted, ſailed for Fort St. George. 

'The policy of the American war, and the hu- 
miliating circumitances with which it was attended 
to this country, may be gathered from the follow- 
ing refolution in the houſe of delegates, tranſ- 
mitted in the South- Carolina Gazette. 

Reſolved unanimouſly, “ That this houſe will 
cc exert the power of the ſtate, to enable congreſs 
to proſecute the war, until Great Britain re- 
*© nounce all claim of ſovereignty over the united 
© itates, or any part thereof, and until their inde- 
«.pendence be formally or tacitly aſſured by the 
© treaty with Great Britain, France and the United 
« States, which ſhall terminate the war.” 

The iols of his majelty's ſhip the Royal George 
of 107 guns which happened at Spithead on the 
29th of Auguſt, was deemed one of the greateſt 
misfortunes chis country has experienced for many 
years paſt. This ſhip having, on her laſt cruize, 

made mote water than uſual, it was reſolved to 
heave her down at Spithead, purſuant to which, the 
weather being moderate, that buſineſs was com- 
menced at 6 o'clock in the morning, and the ſhi 
by ten was got to a proper ſituation for diſcovering 
the leak, but in order to take off ſome further 
ſheets of copper, to caulk che ſeams properly, ſhe 
was ordered to be lowered another ſtreak ; during 
this buſineſs a great part of the crew vere at din 
ner, when the ſhip by a ſudden guſt of wind fell on 
one ſide, and the lower deck ports being open, ſhe 
filled in about eight minutes and went to the bot- 
tom. Upon the whole, it is generally ſuppoſed 


lancholy occaſion, including about 250 women and 
ſeveral children. The loſs of the brave admiral 
Kempenfelt was truly lamented ; his abilities were 
known to all the naval powers, and he was juſtly 
eſteemed as brave and able a ſea-officer, as this or 
any other nation ever boaſted, and will therefore 
be remembered as long as the Britiſh navy exiſts. 
To aggravate this late calamity, an expreſs ſoon 
after arrived at the admiralty from vice-admiral 
lord Shuldham, with an account received from the 
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captain of a merchantman from Jamaica, of the loſs 
of his majeſty's ſhip the Ramillies. It appeared 
that admiral Greaves, who had the charge of the 
homeward bound Jamaica convoy, kept a very 
northward courſe, to avoid the enemies cruizers, 
whom he apprehended might be derached to inter- 
cept the tardy ſhips of the convoy. His flag was 
flying on board the Ramilhes from his departure 
from Jamaica, to the moment it was neceſſary to 
quit her for the preſervation of the lives of the 
crew. She loſt her maſts on the tenth of Septem- 
ber in a violent gale of wind, and continued ungo- 


vernable till the nineteenth when ſhe was abandon- 


ed and left ſinking. 

From letters which arrived from Bengal about 
this time, the moſt pleaſing expectations were for- 
med of an immediate and general peace, though 
our government in that quarter abounded in eve: 
ſpecies of reſource for carrying on the war, having 
been able for ſome months paſt ro ſend monthly to 
Madras five lacks of rupees amounting to 62, oof, 
ſterling, beſides other requiſites. The Mahrattas, 
weary of an unſucceſsful war, had declared for-pa- 
cific meaſures, and the late miſunderſtandings with 
the Nizam, and ſome others of the country powers 
were now ſo happily removed, that if Hyder Ally 
alone had proved refractory, they had all engaged 
to unite with the company's ſervants in bringing 
him to reaſon. Another favourable circymſtance 
was that neither of them ſhewed the leaſtt inclina- 
tion to ſee a French intereſt ever re- et abliſned in 
their country. This favourable ſtate of affairs, {6 
different from the late diſtracted and threatening 
proſpect of things was aſcribed entirely to the ac- 
tivity of the ſupreme council and that perfect har- 
mony among themſelves, which gave them weight 
and conſequence with the native powers. But it 
appeared at the ſame time that while thoſe gentle- 
men had been ſo attentive to meaſures of peace and 
conciliation, they had not neglected the commer- 
cial concerns of their employers, their inveſtments 
having been already compleated, not only for this 
but the next year, a degree of forwardneſs in that 
buſineſs never known before. 

Diſpatches were received ſoon after, that the 
ſquadron of a deſperate adventurer called Paut 
Jones, which ſurpriſed and took the forts and ſet- 


| tlements in Hudſon's Bay, conſiſted of three fri- 


gates and three or four privateers. They got a 
conſiderable booty at Fort Charles and Fort Ru- 
pert factories, deſtroyed all the forts and veſſels on 
the bay, particularly Forts Nelſon and Churchill, 
and took away with them two very valuable loaded 
veſſels belonging to the company, which were ſent 
for Boſton prior to Paul Jones's bearing away for 
the North Seas. His booty excluſive of the da- 


mage he had done the forts and ſactories was ſup- 


| poſed to amount to no leſs than 100,000]. This 


extraordinary adventurer ſome time before fell in 
with his majeſty's ſhips the Serapis, commanded by 
capt. Pearſon, and the Counteſs of Saliſbury, com- 


| manded by capt. Piercy, having under their con- 
that upwards of goo people ſuffered upon this me- 


voy a large number of tranſports. A deſperate 
engagement took place, in which Paul Jones's 
ſquadron proved victorious, and the Serapis and 
Counteſs of Saliſbury were both captured ; but 
the tranſports, during the engagement, fortunately 
made their eſcape. Towards the clofe of this ac- 
tion, one of the crew on board Paul Jones's bp, 
thinking they muſt be inevitably conquered, or 
totally deſtroyed, attempted to ſtrike the coJours, 
which ſo irritated his commander that he inſtant! 
ſhot him throvgh the head, as an example to the 
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Calp. III. 1783. 
reſt” of the crew that they had no other proſpect 
while in his ſervice than what was founded on the 
moſt daring and hazardous enterprizes. 

The public were at this-time moſt agreeably re- 
lieved from their apprehenſions relative to the fate 
of Gibraltar by the following important and moſt 
intereſting intelligence, communicated by general 
Elliot, the gallant defender of that fortreſs to Mr. 
ſecretary Townſhend. From the general's repre- 
ſentation it appeared, that the enemy had collected 
their whole ee by ſea and land: the former con- 
ſiſted of forty- four ſail of the line, beſides three 
inferior two deckers, ten battering ſhips, fiye 
bomb ketthes; ſeveral frigates and xebecques, 4 
great number of gun and mortar boats, a large 
floating battery, many armed veſſels; and near 
three hundred boats purpoſely. conſtrutted for car- 
rying troops. Their land batteries were mounted 
with above oe hundred pieces of cannon, and an 
equal number df mortars and howitzers, and their 
army conſiſted of near forty thouſand men. On 
the 13th of September, at eight in the morning, 
all the battering ſhips eommanded by don Buen- 
ventura Moreno, reat-admiral, were put in mo- 
tion and came forward to their ſeveral ſtations, as 
previoully appointed, the admiral being placed 
upon the capital of the king's baſtion; the other 
ſhips extending three to the ſouthward of the flag 
as far as the church battery; five to the northward 
about the heighth of the Old Mole, and one à 
very little to the weſtward of the admiral. By a 
quarter before ten they were anchored- in line; at 
the diſtance of a thouſand to twelve hundred yards, 
immediately on which, a heavy cannonade began 
from all the ſhips,” which was ſtrongly ſupported 
by the cannon” and mortars in the enemy's lines and 
approaches, 6 | 

At the ſame inſtant our batteries opened with hot 
and cold ſhor from the guns, and ſhells from the 
howitzers and mortars. This: firing continued 
without intermiſſion on both ſides till noon, when 
that of the enemy from their ſhips ſeemed to 
ſlacken, although but little. About two o' clock 
the admiral's ſhip was obſcrved to ſmoke as if on 
fire, and a few men buſy on the roof, ſearching 
the canſe, Our batteries never diſcontinued: The 
enemy's fire from. the ſhips gradually decreaſed: 
About ſeven in the evening they fired from a few 
guns and that only at intervals. At midnight the 


admiral's ſhip was plainly diſcovered beginning to | 


burn, and in an hour after it was completely in 
flames ;z eight more of the ſhips took fire in ſuc- 
ceſſion. Signals of diſtreſs being now made, the 
launches, feluccas and boats of the whole fleet, 
began totake out the men from on board the burn- 
ing ſhips. Many ſhot were {till fired from thoſe in 
which the flames had yet made no conſiderable pro- 
greſs, and the fire from the enemy's batteries on 
more did not in the leaſt diminiſh. 

Captain Curtis of his majeſty's ſhip Brilliant, 
who was appointed to the command of the marine 
brigade, and with his ſquadron of gun boats lay 
ready to take advantage of any favourable circum- 
ſtance, left the New Mole at two o'clock, and 
about three formed a line upon the enemy's flank, 
advancing and firing with great order and expe- 
dition, which ſo aſtoniſned and diſconcerted them, 
that they fled precipitately with all their boats, a- 
bandoning the ſhips, in which ſome officers and 
numbers of their men, ineluding many wounded, 
vere left to periſh. This muſt unavoidably have 
been their wretched fate, had they not been drag- 
ted from amidſt the flames through the perſonal | 
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intrepidity of brigadier Curtis and his people, at 
the moſt imminent hazard of their own lives. 
The general expreſſed the utmoſt anguiſh at ſee- 
ing the brigadier's ny" cloſe to one of the 
largeſt ſhips at the in 
her wrecks to a vaſt extent all around, till the 
black cloud of ſmoke being diſperſed, he was 
again revived by the fight of the pinnace, little 
apprehending that the brigadier was in the utmoſt 
danger of ſinking, ſome pieces of timber having 
fallen into, and pierced the boat, killing the 
cockſwain, and - wounding, others of the men, ſo 
that ſcarce any hopes remained of reaching the 
ſhore : he was providentially faved by ſtopping the 
hole with the ſeamen's jackets until boats could 
arrive to'their relief, One of our gun-boats was 
ſunk at the ſame moment. 
In the courſe of the day the remaining eight 
ſhips ſeverally blew up with violent exploſions; one 
only eſcaped the effect of our fire, which it was 
thought proper to burn, there being no poſſibility of 
preſerving her. The admiral's flag remained flying 
on board his ſhip till ſhe was totally conſumed, 
The royal artillery, additional gunners and marine 
brigade only could be employed in this ſervice, 
which they executed with deliberate coolneſs and 
undaunted intrepidity. The fire was inceſſant, and 
the batteries abundantly ſupplied with ammuni- 
tion; every ſoldier in the garriſon, not on duty, 
eagerly preſſing to ſhare in the honourable labours 
of the day. The enemy's daring attempt by ſea 
was effectually defeated by the well ſupported fire 
from our batteries; but the well- timed, judicious, 
and ſpirited attack made by brigadier Curtis ren- 
wn this ſucceſs a complete victory. The loſs 
in the brigade of ſeamen, conſidering the nature 
of the attack, was very trifling, only one being kil- 
led and five wounded. That of the enemy, in 
killed, burnt, drowned and wounded muſt have 


been great indeed. The ſincere gratitude all the 


priſoners of war expreſſed for their deliverance 
from the various horrors that ſurrounded them al- 
forded the higheſt ſatisfaction to humanity. 

The duke de Crillon, a general of great repu- 
tation, (having the chief command of the allied 
forces) princes of royal blood of France, dignified 
characters of Europe, firſt nobility of Spain and 
great military officers, being preſent with the be- 
fieging army, an amazing concourſe of ſpectators 
that filled the camp and covered the adjacent hills 
on this occaſion, plainly proved that the combined 
powers had formed the moſt ſanguine expectations 
from their battering ſhips, deemed perfect in de- 
ſign, compleated by dint of prodigious labour and 
unlimitted profuſion of expence, and by common 
report pronounced invincible. 

This agrecable intelligence was followed by diſ- 
patches — lord Howe, equally encouraging. 
Theſe imported, that his lordſhip having received 
authentic intelligence that the combined fleets of 
fifty ſail of the three and two decked ſhips had ta- 
ken a ſtation ſome time before in Gibraltar Bay, 
on the morning of the 11th of October our fleet 
entered the ſtraits, and the van arriving off Gi- 
braltar Bay, a ſhort time after the cloſe of the day, 
a very favourable opportunity offered for the ſtore 
ſhips to have reached their deſtined anchorage 
without moleſtation from the enemy ; but for want 
of timely attention to the circumſtances of the na- 
vigation pointed out in the inſtructions communi- 
cated by captain Curtis, only four of the thirty-one 
which had kept company with the fleet on the paſ- 
ace effected their purpole. 
a8 * M Very 


ant ſhe blew up; and ſpread * 


Cudhew 
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10th had put two of the enemy's two decked ſhips 
on ſhore, a third loſt her foremaſt and bowſprit, 
and a fourth had been driven under the' works of 
the garriſon and captured, and two more went out 
of the bay to the eaſtward, With the reſt of their 
force they put to ſea the evening of the 13th to in- 
terrupt the introduction of the remaining ſtore- 


ſhips, and having the wind in their favour they || 


bore down upon the fleet then off Fangerolle, in 
order of battle. In the morning of the 14th the 
fleet being to the ſouthward of the enemy fix or 
ſeven leagues, and the wind changing ſoon after, 
opportunity was taken to paſs ſuch of the ftore-ſhips 
as were then with the fleet into the bay. 

On the night of the 18th the reſt of the ſtore- 
ſhips which had been ordered to a ſpecial. rendez- 
vous with the Buffalo, (one only excepted) were 
likewiſe anchored in Roſſia bay. The troops be- 
ing embarked in the ſhips of war, a large ſupply 
of powder being landed at the ſame time, 
and the wants of the garriſon amply provided for, 
lord Howe propoſed taking advantage of an eaſt- 
wardly wind, which had prevailed the two or three 
preceding days, for returning through the ſtraits 


to the weltward.- 


At break of day on the th the combined force 
of the enemy was ſeen at a little diſtance to the 


N. E. The fleet being at that time ſo nearly be- 


tween Europa and Center points that there was not 
ſpace to form in order of battle on either tack, the 
admiral repaſſed the ſtraits followed by the enemy. 
The wind changing next morning to the north- 


ward, the combined fleets, conſiſting of forty-five | 


or forty-fix ſhips of the line, ſtill retained the ſame 
advantage. The Britiſh fleet being formed to lee- 
ward to receive them, they were left uninterrupt- 


edly to take the diſtance at which they ſhould” 


think fit to engage. They began their cannonade 
at ſun ſet on the van and rear, ſeeming to point 
their chief attack on the latter, and continued their 
fire along their whole line, ata conſiderable diſ- 
tance, and with little effect until ten at night. It 
was returned occaſionally from the different ſhips 
of the fleet, as their nearer approach at tlmes af- 
forded a more favourable opportunity for' making 


any impreſſion on them. The enemy hauling. 


their wind, and the Britiſh fleet keeping on all 
night with their full fail directed before the com- 
mencement of their fire, rhe fleets were much ſe- 
parated, and the enemy ſheltered themfelves by 
running into Cadiz. | | 

Lord Howe expreſſed much regret, that the little 
confidence the enemy ſhewed in their ſuperiority, 
by keeping always as near as they could haul to the 
wind, prevented the full effect of the animated ex- 


ertions he was aſſured would have been made by 


every officer and ſeaman under his command, if 
they could have cloſed with their opponents; but 
added, that as he judged fuch nearer approach 
could not then be ſeaſonably attempted, he made 
no change in the diſpoſition of the ſhips as formed 
at firſt to receive the enemy. By the fire of the 


combined fleets in this partial action, our loſs was | 


68 killed and 208 wounded. 

Lord Howe, as ſoon as the maſts of the ſhips 
damaged by the enemy's fire were proper- 
ly ſecured, took the firſt opportunity of ſtanding 
to the northwerd, under all the fail poſſible, with 
requiſite care for keeping the fleet duly connected 
to get up again with the enemy. The wind con- 
tinued in the ſame quarter to the 25th of October, 
but being more to the calt the three following days, 


HIS T ORT or) 
Very tempeſtuous weather on the night of the | 
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| the ſame preſſed ſail was carried as before; but a; 
the enemy, who had perſiſted to avoid a renewal of 
the action of the'21ſt; could not (as the wind then 
was) be forced thereto, except by working in with 


the Barbary ſhore for an uncertain time, which the 
ſtate. of the ſhips; did not admit, his lordſhip 
brought the fleet to on the 28th to prepare the 
|| detachments directed by his inſtruftions at that 


11 » 

1 Towards the cloſe of November, Mr. Secretary 
' Townſhend ſent à letter to the Directors of the 
bank of England, of which the following is a 
copy: | 


e Gentlemen, 
| © His majelty's miniſters, anxious to prevent 
| © as early as poſſible, the miſchiefs too common]; 
* . s — Fe. 

« reſulting from ſpeculations in the funds, durin; 
© the uncertain ſtate of negociation for peace be. 
ce tween the powers at war, (and which it is to the 
*« general honour and intereſt of all great powers 
© to avoid) have thought it their duty to afk his 
Ch —_— permiſſion to communicate to you, for 
© the information of the public, that the negocia- 
tions now carrying on at Paris, are brought ſo 
far to a point, as to promiſe à decifive conclu- 
* ſion, either for peace or war before the meeting 
« of parliament, which will on that account be 
e prorogned from Tueſday the 26th- inſtant to 
<« 'Thurſday the gth of December next, 

* 1 have his majeſty's commands to aſſure you 
00 chan you will receive immediate notice of the if. 
ue. | 


cc Whitehall, Nov. 22, I782, 


«I am Gentlemen, 


* FN % Your moſt obedient 
pe ef nr c humble Servant, 
Z . « T. TownsSHntxd.” 


The lord- mayor of London likewiſe received a 
letter to the ſame purport with that addreſſed to 
1 and company of the Bank of Eng- 

After this notification the following letter was 
received by the lord- mayor: 

« My lord, 

e In conſequence of my letter to your lordſhip 
ce of the 22d of laſt month, I take the earlieſt op- 
*< portunity of informing your lordſhip, that a 
© meſſenger is juſt arrived from Paris with an ac- 
| © count of proviſional articles being ſigned on the 
« 3oth of November, between his majeſty's com- 
© miſſioners and the commiſſioners of the United 
.«« Sates of America, to be inſerted and conltitute 
C a treaty of peace; hence peace ſhall be con- 
| © cluded between Great Britain and France. Your 
| © lordſhip will pleaſe to make this as public as 
| © poſſible. 
| « J am, &c. 

© T. TOWNSHEND." 

A copy of the above was alſo ſent to the Direc- 
tors of the Bank. h 

On the 5th his majeſty went to the houſe of peers 
and opened the ſeſſion of parliament with a ſpeech 
from the throne, importing that in conſequence ot 
the ſenſe of his parliament, he pointed all his 
views and meaſures, as well in Europe as in North 
| America, to an entire and cordial reconciliation 
with the colonies, and expreſſive of his perfect 
reliance on their wiſdom in the further proſecution 
of the war, ſhould its continuance appear to be in- 
diſpenſible. In his particular addreſs to the com- 
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a generous feeling for the ſufferers in America, 


made the greater conceſſions on his part, and fe, 


| mons, he diſplayed a very ceconomical diſpoſition, 
commende 
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commended ſuch meaſures as 
moſt ſalutary and patriotic. 0 
After ſome debates as to certain particular parts 
of the ſpeech; an addreſs was unanimouſly agreed 
to in the houſe of lords; the ſame form paſſed in 
the lower houſe, and the addreſſes being refpective- 
ly preſented met with moſt gracious anſwers from 
his majeſty:,. - WE RE 57 
About this time advice was received of the me- 
lancholy fate of his majeſty's ſnip the Centaur of 
74 guns, commanded by captain Inglefield, which 
foundered near the Azores in the Atlantic ſea. At 
the time of her ſinking moſt of the crew were on 
board, there not being a ſingle ſhip in fight to 
give them any aſſiſtapce. A ſhort time previous 
to her going down, à part of the crew took to her 
remaining boats, which were three in number, her 


ſhould be deemed 


other boats being ſtove in tlie hurricane: but of 


theſe two were ſunk from being too much laden, 
and all on board them periſhed. The other, which 
was very ſmall, containing only twelve men, be- 
ſides the captain and a boy, fortunately reached 
Fyal, one of the Azores, after being expoſed to 
the greateſt diſtreſs for ſixteen days from the time 
they firſt took to the boat. When theſe wretched 
furvivors quitted the ſhip, they took with them 
only water ſufficient for three days, but which, by 
prudent management, was. lengthened out ſo as to 
ſerve them nine; after which time they were re- 
duced to the deplorable extremity of drinking 
their own urine. | | 

On the 12th of December captain James Lut- 
trell, commander of his majeſty's ſhip the Medi- 
ator of 44 guns, diſplayed an. inſtance of ſingular 
prowels in the attack of five ſail of French and A- 
merican frigates laden with military ſtores off Fer- 
rol, and the capture of the Alexander of 24 and 
the Managere of 3o guns armed en flute. On the 
14th captain Stephen Gregory, of the Alexander, 
laid a plot to occaſion the priſoners to riſe, and 
hoped to have taken the command of the Medi- 
ator from captain Luttrell; but through the inde- 
fatigable attention of lieutenant Rankin of the 
marines, in the diſpoſal and regulation of centries 
as a guard, and the lucky precaution they had ta- 
ken of faſtening down the gratings of all the 
hatches in the lower-gun deck, leaving room for 
only one man at a time to come up abaft, the de- 
ſperate ſcheme of Gregory was prevented without 
bloodſhed. The alarm he fixed on was to fire an 
eighteen pounder in the gun room, where he lay, 
for he meſſed with the lieutenant, and had been 
paid every friendly attention. At ten at night the 
captain was alarmed by a terrible ſhock from ſome 
exploſion, and heard a cry of fire, ſoon after which 
he was informed that the lee port was blown away 
by the gun into the ſea, and the water making 1n. 
Having wore the ſhip on the other tack to get the 
port hole covered with tarpaulins and ſecured, the 
captain went down, found the gun-room on fire, 
and every thing ſhattered that was near the explo- 
ſion. Gregory and his accomplices were dreſſed, 
though they had pretended to go to bed; and in 
their cot was found ſome of the gunpowder, 
which they had provided to prime the gun: and, 
in ſhort, every proof neceſſary for a conviction of 
Gregory's having fired it for an alarm to make the 
priſoners riſe. He had alſo endeavoured to pro- 
vide himſelf with a ſword, but being diſappointed 


in his project, begged his life. The cry of fire 


forward was heard among the priſoners when the 
ſignal gun was fired; but the plot being diſcovered 
aud all things ſettled, Gregory, together with thoſe 
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of his officers, and men who were ſuſpected of be- 
ing concerned in the plot, were ordered to be put 
in irons, and kept on bread and water. The Ma- 
nagere was conducted into Plymouth Sound, and 
the Alexander ſoon followed. 

On the 23d of December. his majeſty went to 
the houſe of peers, and gave the royal aſſent to 
ſeveral bills that were ready, after which the lords 
unanimouſly 'voted their thanks to Sir Edward 
Hughes and Sir Eyre Coote, and then adjourned 
to the 21ſt of January, as did alſo the houſe of 
commons to the ſame day. 

At the cloſe of this year the agreeable news ar- 
rived of the releaſe of captain Aſgill, (ſon of Sir 


| Charles Aſgill, alderman of London) by virtue of 


an order of the United States of America in con- 
greſs aſſembled on the 7th of November. This 
young officer, as brave as amiable, had been doom- 
ed, by lot, to ſuffer death, to retaliate for the mur- 
der of one captain Huddy, (an American officer) 
who had been executed as a traitor by the loyal 
refugees at New-York, Immediately on hearing 
of the fate of her unfortunate ſon, Lady Aſgill, 


| his afflifted mother, applied, in the moſt melting 


and pathetic terms, to the count de Vergennes, 
cine miniſter of France. The count, with great 

umanity and politeneſs, wrote to general Waſh- 
ington on the intereſting ſubject; and that officer, 
warmly interfering in behalf of the unhappy young 
man, his life was ſpared. The following letters 
are adduced as the means by which this molt defir- 
able event was brought about. 


Copy of a letter from Count Vergennes to General 
Waſhington, dated at Verſailles July 29, 1782. 


% Sir, 

« It is not in quality of a king, the friend and 
ally of the United States, though with the know- 
ledge and conſent of his majeſty, that I now have 
the honour to write to your Excellency. It is a 
man of ſenſibility, and a tender father, who feels 
all the force of paternal love, that I take the li- 
berty to addreſs to your Excellency my earnelt ſo- 
licitations in favour of a mother and family in tears. 
Her ſituation ſeems the more worthy of notice, on 
our part, as it is to the humanity of a nation at war 
with her own, that ſhe has recourſe for what ſhe 
ought to receive from the impartial juſtice of her 
own generals. 

“I have the honour to incloſe your excellency 
a copy of a letter which Mrs. Aſgill has juſt wrote 
to me. I am not known to her, nor was I ac- 
quainted that her ſon was the unhappy victim de- 
ſtined by lot to expiate the odious crime that a for- 
mal denial of juſtice obliges you to revenge. Your 
Excellency will not read this letter withour being 
extremely affected; it had that effect upon the king 
and queen, to whom I communicared it. The 
goodneſs of their majeſties hearts induces them to 
deſire that the inquietudes of an unfortunate mo- 
ther may be calmed, and her tenderneſs reaſſured. 
J feel, Sir, that theſe are caſes where humanity it- 
ſelf exacts the moſt extreme rigour: perhaps the 
one now in queſtion may be of the number ; but 
allowing reprizals to be juſt, ir 1s not leſs horrid 
to thoſe who are the victims; and the character of 
your Excellency is too well known for me not to 
be perſuaded that you deſire nothing more than to 
avoid the diſagreeable neceſſity. 

« There is one conſideration, Sir, which, though 
it is not deciſive, may have an influence upon your 
reſolution, Captain Aſgill is doubtleſs your pri- 


ſoner, 
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ſoner, but he is among thoſe whom the arms of 
the king contributed to put into your hands at 
York-Town: Although this circumſtance does 
not operate as a ſafeguard; it however juſtifies the 
intereſt I permit myſelf to take in this affair. If 
it is in your power, Sir, to conſider and have re- 
gard to it, you will do what is very agreeable to 
their majeſties; the danger of young Aſgill, the 
tears, the deſpair of his mother, affect them ſen- 
ſibly, and they will ſee with pleaſure the hope of 
conſolation ſhine out for thoſe unfortunate people. 

« In ſeeking to deliver Mr. Aſgill from the fate 
which threatens him, I am far from engaging you 
to ſeek another victim; the pardon, to be per- 


fectly ſatisfactory, muſt be entire. 1 do not ima- | 


ine it can be productive of any bad conſequences. 
If the Engliſh General has not been able to puniſh 
the horrible crime you complain of, in fo exem- 


lary a manner as he ſhould, there is reaſon to | 


think he will rake the moſt efficacious meaſures to 
prevent the like in future. 4 

<« ] ſincerely wiſh that my interceſſion may meet 
with ſucceſs; the ſentiment which dictates it, and 
which you have not ceaſed to manifeſt on every oc- 
caſion, aſſures me, that you will not be indifferent 
to the prayers and to the tears of a family, which 
has recourſe to your clemency through me. It is 
rendering homage to your virtue to implore it.“ 

© ] have the honour to be, with the moſt perfect 


conſideration, Sir, Your, &c. 
(Signed) « DE VERGENNES,” 


Copy of a letter from Lady A/gill to Count Ver- 
gennes, dated London, July 18, 1782. 


c Sir, 

© Tf the politeneſs of the French court will per- 
mit an application of a ſtranger, there can be no 
doubt but one in which all the tender feelings of 
an individual can be intereſted, will meet with a 
favourable reception from a nobleman, whoſe cha- 
rater does honour not only to his own country, 
but to human nature. The ſubject, Sir, on which 
J preſume to implore your aſſiſtance, is too heart- 
piercing for me to dwell on, and common fame 
has, moſt probably, informed you of it; it there- 
fore renders the painful taſk unneceſſary. My ſon, 
and only ſon, as dear as he is brave, amiable as he 
is deſerving to be ſo, only nineteen, a priſoner un- 
der articles of capitulation of York-'T own, is now 
confined in America an object of retaliation. Shall 
an innocent ſuffer for the guilty! Repreſent to 
yourſelf, Sir, the ſituation of a family under ſuch 
circumſtances, ſurrounded as I am by objects of 
diſtreſs; diſtracted with fear and grief; no words 
can expreſs my feeling, or paint the ſcene. My 
huſband given over by his phylicians, a few hours 
before the news arrived, and not in a (tate to be in- 
formed of the misfortune; my daughter ſeized with 
a fever and delirium, raving about her brother, and 
without one interval of reaſon, ſave to hear heart- 
alleviating circumſtances. Let your feelings, Sir, 
ſuggeſt and plead for my inexpreſſible miſery, A 
word from you, like a yoice from heaven, will 
fave us from diſtraction and wretchedneſs. 1 am 
well informed General Waſhington reveres your 
character; ſay but to him you wiſh my ſon to be 
releaſed, and he will reſtore him to his diſtracted 
family, and render him to happineſs. My ſon's 
virtue and bravery will juſtify the deed. His ho- 
nour, Sir, carried him to America, Fle was born 
to affluence, independence, and the happieſt proſ- 
pects. Let me again ſupplicate your goodneſs; 
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let me reſpectfully implore your high influence in 
behalf of innocence, in the cauſe of juſtice, of 
humanity; that you would, Sir, diſpatch a letter 
to General Waſhington, from France, and favour 
me with a copy of it, to be ſent from hence, I 
am ſenſible of the liberty I take in making this re- 
queſt ; but I am ſenſible, whether you comply with 
it or not, you will pity the diſtreſs that ſuggeſts 
it; your humanity will drop a tear on the fault, 
and efface it. I will pray that heaven may grant 
you may never want the comfort it is in your 
power to beſtow on ASGILL.” 

Nor was the humanity or liberality of general 
Waſhington leſs conſpicuous on this joyful occa- 
ſion, as appeared from the following copy of a 
letter from the general to Mr. Aſgill, covering the 
refolve of Congreſs to releaſe him. 


* “ Head Quarters, Nov. 13. 
„ 

* It affords me ſingular pleaſure to have it in my 
power to tranſmit you the incloſed copy of an act 
of Congreſs of the 7th inſtant, by which you are re- 
leaſed from the difagreeable circumſtances in which 
you have ſo long been. Suppoſing you would wiſh 
to go into New-York as foon as poſſible, I alſo in- 
clole a paſſport for that purpoſe. 

© Your letter of the 18th of October, came 


regularly to my hands; I beg you to believe, that 


my not anſwering it ſooner did not proceed from 
inattention to you, or a want of feeling for your 
ſituation. I daily expected a determination of 
your caſe ; and I thought it better to await that, 
than to feed you with hopes that might in the end 
prove fruitleſs. 

e cannot take leave of you, Sir, without aſſu- 
ring you, that in whatever light my agency in this 
unpleaſing affair may be received, I never was in- 
fluenced through the whole of it by ſanguinary 
motives, but by what I conceived a ſenſe of my 
duty, which loudly called upon me to take mea- 
ſures, however diſagreeable, to prevent a repetition 
of thoſe enormities which have been the ſubject 
of diſcuſſion ; and that this important end is likely 
to be anſwered without the effuſion of the blood of 
an innocent perſon, is not a greater relief to you, 
than 1t 1s to, Sir, Your moſt obedient, 

And humble Servant, 

(Signed) G. WasHINOCTOx.“ 

Thus by the interference of the count de Ver- 
gennes, and the interpoſition of general Waſhington 
in conſequence thereof, was the happy effect pro- 
duced, and a moſt reſpectable character reſcued 
from an undeſerved fate, to the joy of his relatives 
of aa and the friends of mankind in gene- 
ral. 

During the courſe of this year ſeveral ſhips were 
taken at different periods between the contending 
powers, and others loſt by accidents, of which the 
following are the principal : 

On the 17th of ay the Hannibal, of 50 
guns, was taken by the French fleet off the welt 
coalt of Sumatra, 

On the 17th of February admiral Hughes took 
a valuable French ſtore-ſhip off Madras, retook 
five country ſhips, and with nine ſhips beat off 
Monſ. Suffrein with twelve. 

On the 16th of March the Santa Catalina, 2 
Spaniſh frigate of 42 guns, was taken and burnt 
87 ö ſhip the Succeſs of 32, off Cape 

partal. 

On the 19th of April the Caton and Jaſon of 


64 guns, L'Aimiable of 32, and Ceres of 18, were 
; taken 
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taken from the French in the More Paſſage in the 
Weſt- Indies. 


On the 24th of June a French frigate, called 
the Tartar, was taken by the Engliſh. 

On the 5th of July, the Amazone, a French 
frigate of 36 guns, was taken by the Santa Marga- 
teta, in North America: | TY 

On the 1th of September the Hebe, a French 
frigate of 40 guns, was taken by his majeſty's ſhip 
the Rainbow off the iſle of Bas. Br x7 

On the 15th the L'Aigle French frigate of 40 
guns, with fome money: for congreſs, and the So- 
phie of 22, with a valuable cargo, were taken in 
the Delaware by the Warwick; Kc. 8 42 X 

On the 4th of October the Hector of 74 guns, 
one of lord Rodney's prizes, foundered near Hal- 
lifax. | 

On the 10th of the ſame 
fleets of France and Spain were greatly damaged 
by a ſtorm in Algeſiras Bay, and the St. Michael, 
a Spaniſh ſhip of 74 guns, was driven on ſhore 
under the guns of Gibraltar, and taken by the 

arriſon of that fortreſs. 

A. D. 1783. The expectations of the public 
were greatly raiſed on the commencement of this 
year from the apparent proſpect of the happy re- 


ſtoration of a general peace, and the bleſſings / 


which it might be naturally apprehended would 
flow from ſo defirable an event. But ſuch was the 
ſtate of che negotiations between the belligerent 
powers as to preclude all ground for certainty, af- 
ſording room only for mere conjecture. 

There appeared, indeed, about the latter end 
of November in the preceding year, great hopes 
of terminating a peace with rhe United States of 
Holland ; but owing to unforeſeen incidents, or, 
probably, to the ſuggeſtions and interference of a 
power inimical to the intereſt of Great Britain, the 
negotiations were ſoon ſtopped. though the negoti- 
ators ſcetned to have no diſpoſition to * 
At length, however, the plenipotentiaries for the 
United States having delivered a memorial to Mr. 
Fitzherbert, his Britannic majeſty's plenipoten- 
tiary, in which the language of the Britiſh cabi- 
net was much excepted to, articles were in conſe- 
quence propoſed to the ſtates- general by order of 
the court of London to their miniſter, which, from 
the reception they met with, excluded every 1dea 
of a probability of accommodation. The nego- 
tiation was carried on alſo at Paris, where, on the 
delivery of a paper, containing the opinion of the 
United States as to the articles propoſed by the 
Britiſh cabinet, to Mr. Fitzherbert, Meſſrs. Leſte- 
venon and Brantſen gave him to underſtand, in 
a ſhort verbal converſation, the impoſſibility there 
was of their ever coming to a pacification in con- 
ſequence of the ſentiments manifeſted by his 
2 and thus, for a time, reſted the whole at- 
air. | 

When at laſt the hope of prace could not be 
mentioned but with indeciſton and anxicty, the 
public had the ſatisfaction of anticipating at leaſt 
the effects of that invaluable bleſſing. The event 
was announced on the evening of the 23d of Ja- 
nuary, in a letter from lord Grantham, one of his 
majeſty's principal ſecretaries of ſtate, to the lord- 
mayor of London, wherein his lordſhip was ac- 
quainted, that a meſſenger had arrived from Paris 
with the preliminary articles between Great Bri- 
tain and France, and between Great Britain and 
Spain, as ſigned at Verſailles, on the 20th, by the 
reſpective miniſters plenipotentiary of the afore- 
laid courts. That the preliminaries with Holland 
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were not yet ſigned, but a ceſſation of hoſtilities 
was agreed upon; and that his lordſhip was de- 
bred immediately to publiſh the important event. 

Without entering into a detail of the prolix, 
though expedient, A uſed upon ſuch occaſions, 
it may be deemed neceſſary to ſpecify the moſt in- 
tereſting particulars of the preliminary articles. 

It was agreed, between their Britannic and moſt 
Chriſtian, majeſties, that the former ſhould pre- 
ſerve, in full right, the iſland of Newfoundland 
and the adjacent iſlands, ceding in full right to 
the latter the iſlands of St. Pierre and Miquelon, 
reſtoring St. Lucia, and guarantying Tobago. 
That the moſt Chriſtian king ſhould reſtore to 
Great Britain the iſſands of Grenada and the Gre- 
nades, St. Vincent's, Dominica, St. Chriſtopher, 
Nevis and Montſerrat. That the king of Great 
Britain ſhould cede and guarantee in full right to 
his moſt Chriſtian majeſty the river of. Senegal and 
its dependencies, reſtore the iſland of Goree, and 
be by him put in poſſeſſion of Fort James and the 
river Gambia. 

With reſpect to the coaſts of Africa, it was ſti- 
pulated, that all the eſtabliſhments ſhould be re- 
oced to the moſt Chriſtian king, which belonged 
to him at the commencement of the war on the 
coalt of Orixa and in Bengal, and that his ſubjects 
ſhould be ſecured in their trade on the coaſts of 
Orixa, Coromandel and Malabar. That Pondi- 
cherry ſhould be reſtored, together with Mahe and 
the Comptoir at Surat, and that the French ſhould 
carry on commerce in that part of India, cither as 
individuals, or as a company. 

Between their Britannic and moſt Catholic ma- 


jeſties it was agreed, that the latter ſhould retain 


the iſland of Minorca, that the former ſhould cede 
Eaſt Florida to the latter, who ſhould keep Weith 
Florida upon certain conditions. That his Ca- 
tholic majeſty ſhould reſtore to Great Britain the 
lands of Providence and the Bahamas without 
exception, in the ſame condition as when conquer- 
ed by the arms of Spain. Finally, that all the 
countries and territories, which might have been 
conquered in any part of the world by the arms of 
either ſtate, and which were not included in theſe 
articles, ſhould be reſtored without requiring com- 
penſations. 

When the parliament met purſuant to adjourn- 
ment, the preliminaries of pcace being preſented 
to the houle of commons, were ordered to lie on 
the table, and in the ſequel gave riſe to various 
defultory altercations, rather than regular debates, 
as different circumitances {truck different mem- 
bers. But theſe we ſhall pais over, as all the ar- 
guments of moment are included in the grand de- 
bate that took place on the 17th of February, of 
which the following is a ſummary account. 

In the upper houſe the leaders of the oppoſition = 
conſidered the preliminaries as injurious to the in- 
tereſt and honour of Great Britain; accuſed che 
miniſtry of impolicy and improvidence in marking 
the boundaries between the territorial rights of 
Great Britain and the United States of America; 
cenſured them for ſending out an incompetent 


commiſſioner to negotiate with them, as appeared 


from the ſhameful ignorance, folly and abſurdity 
of the proviſional articles, condemned the ſeveral 
conceſſions both in America and the Eaſt Indies, 
and concluded, from the general tenor of the pre- 
liminaries, that the minittry had acceded impli- 
citly to whatever terms might have been propoſed 
to them. 

In anſwer to theſe charges, the friends of admi- 
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niſtration obſerved, that the peace was as good as |} Spain, adverted to the boundaries in America, an: 
we had reaſon to expect, conſidering the number || the declaration of the independence of the Unitec 
of foes that aſſailed us in Europe, in America, in || States, and concluded, from a variety of circum. 
the Welt Indies, and in the Eaſt. They remarked || ſtances reſpecting the terms in general, that there 
with great propriety, tliat the miniſtry who tran- |} was no great probability of a laſting peace. * 

{acted the important matter alluded to had come || An addreſs having been moved by the member 


into power at the molt critical moment this nation || who ſpoke firſt on the part of adminiſtration, an 


had ever experienced; that they were ſenſible of amendment was moved by a noble lord, and car- 
the diſtreſſed ſituation of their country, and the || ried by a majority of ſixteen againſt the miniſter. 
arduous taſk they were about to undertake ; but | In conſequence of the preliminary articles of 
that, actuated by their duty, their attachment to || peace ſigned by the reſpective belligerent powers, 
the conſtitution, and their public ſpirit, they ra- || a bill was brought into the houſe of commons far 
ther choſe to run all hazards than ſuffer ſuch de- ther to open an intercourſe between Great Britain 
ſtructive meaſures any longer to be purſued ; that || and the United States of America. This bill pat. 
they had come into adminiſtration when the cry of || ſed through ſome ſtages, and at various times be- 
the whole nation was, © Give us peace on any {| (ween the 5th of March and the ꝙth of April, gave 
terms;” and that they had procured a peace on || rile to many converſations, all which we paſs over. 
much better terms than could have been expected. || as the bill was finally loſt on the appointment of + 
They drew a diſtreſſed picture of the ſituation of || new miniſtry, and all the arguments that were urg- 
this country, and inferred, from the reduced ſtate ed for and againſt it, were, in fact, included in the 
of the finances, the impoſſibility of continuing a || debates that followed the bringing in of another 
war withour the hazard of a national bankruptcy, bill, introduced by Mr. Secretary Fox, in order 
With reſpect to what was particularly urged as to || to accompliſh the fame object. 
coneeſſions, they obſerved, that France had, from In the courſe of theſe different debates, various 
the beginning of the negociations, inſiſted to be obſervations were dropped on the national incon- 
releaſed from ſome of the re{triftions to which we j| veniences that reſulted from the inter- regnum in 
had bound her; that our ſituation in the Welt In- |] adminiſtration, that was occaſioned by the unex- 
dies, T obago excepted, was the ſame we held at pected coalition of the partizans of lord Nort!: 
the peace of 1763, when we were victorious in || and Mr. Fox, and the conſequent cenſure paſſed in 
every part of the globe; that our ſituation in the || the lower houſe on the negociators of the peace. 
Weſt Indies was much worſe, from a variety of || Many members thought theſe inconveniences of 
concomitant circumlitances, (as expatiated on) than ſuch ſerious conſequence, that, however it migh- 
was generally imagined. As to the boundaries in || ſeem to encroach on the royal prerogative, 
America ſo much objected to, they urged, that which alone was the appointment of miniſters, 1: 
they were propoſed agreeable to the ſyſtem of mo- was highly neceſſary, in a moment ſo extremely 
deration that now began to prevail in the moſt en- || critical, to addreſs his majeſty on this occaſion. 
lightened parts of Europe; and, in a word, pre- Accordingly the following motion was made on 
ſumed that, all circumitances conſidered, every || the 24th of March, © That an humble addreſs be 
diſpaſſionate and impartial man would be convinced || preſented to his majeſty, that he would be graci- 
that the miniſtry had done their duty, and made as || ouſly pleaſed to take into conſideration the preſent 
good a peace as this kingdom had a right to ex- || calamitous condition of this country occaſioned by 
ect. a long and ruinous war, and that he would ap- 


At length the motion for an addreſs was carried || point fuch an adminiſtration, as would deſerve the 
by a majority of thirteen. confidence of the people and relieve them from the 
The members of the lower houſe, who ſpoke on || diftraftions under which they groaned.” 
this important cccaſion both for and againft the This motion could not be expected to paſs wich- 
preliminaries, went over much the ſame ground in || out oppoſition, nor the famous coalition not to b- 
general with thoſe in the upper: we ſhall, there- || ſeverely cenſured on the one hand, or remain un- 
fore, only advert to ſuch arguments as had not || ſupported on the other. A member whoſe par}ia- 
been ſo explicitly urged by any of the noble ipeak- || mentary conduct had ever been graced by indepen 
ers in that houſe. dence and integrity, (Mr. Martin) peremptorily 
The ſupporters of the preliminaries obſerved, || declared, that from fixed principle he abhorred the 
that at the concluſion of a glorious war it would || coalition ; that he had for many years heard the 
have been difficult to perſuade the public, that the || wiſeſt and beſt men in the houſe exclaim againſt 
terms were ſufficiently adequate to their expecta- the incompetence of the noble lord (North) to 
tions, but at the period of an unfortunate war || ſuſtain the vaſt cares of this mighty empire; chat 
they could not be deemed humiliating : that at || his ſomnolency, his blunders, his obſtinacy, &c. 
the cloſe of all wars, one of the powers would, || had been the continual theme of thoſe very men 
moſt probably, have the aſcendancy, and to that || who were now elaborate in their encomiums 
power conceſſions mult neceſſarily be made: but || on his character; and that therefore he ſhoulc 
to decide on the merits of the intended peace, it || feel himſelf a betrayer of the intereſts of his coun- 
was eſſential to take a view of our national finances, || try if he gave his voice for an addreſs to counte- 
and that, on taking a comparative view of the pre- nance ſuch a coalition; but having an entire con- 
ſent ſituation of this country with that previous to || fidence in the wiſdom and firmneſs of his ſovereign, 
the war with America, the picture would be found || he ſhould vote for it, not doubting that his majei- 
truly deplorable. Having particularly adverted || ty's choice would meet the moſt ſanguine withes 
to the national debt, it was ſubmitted to the judg- || of his people. 
ment of the houſe, if a continuance of the war The characters thus particularized in this fpeect: 
could end in any thing leſs than certain ruin. uſed the farne principal arguments in favour of the 
The oppoſers of the preliminaries went into a || coalition, the neceiſity of the times, and the pol 
diſcuſſion of the particulars of each treaty, repro- || ſibility that nous men, though they differed in 
bated the ſeveral ceſſions made to France, cen- || certain points, might ſo far unite as to ſerve the 


ſured the ceſſion of Minorca and Eaſt Florida to || country with advantage. At length the addreis 
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was put, carried, and graciouſly received hy his ma- 
jeſty, who was pleaſed to ſay that it was his earneſt 
deſire to do every thing in his power to comply 
with the wiſhes expreſſed by his Kichful commons. 
On the 31ſt the country was ſtill without an ad- 
miniſtration and the chancellor of the exchequer 
announced his reſignation to the houſe, The ſuſ- 
nſion of public buſineſs, unavoidably conſequent 
on this ſtate of affairs, afforded juſt ground for 
ublic murmur and parliamentary interference. 
Different forms of addreſſes were moved and ſub- 
mitted to the conſideration of the houſe. but no- 
thing was carried into reſolution ; till at length an 
adminiſtration was formed, and on the 2d of April 
many of the conſequent new writs were moved for 
in the houſe. 


On the 17th the royal aſſent was given by com- 


miſſion to ſeveral public and private bills; likewiſe 
the bill to repeal the acts of the 16th and 17th of 


his preſent majeſty which prohibited the trade and | 


intercourſe with America.—The bill tor puniſhing 


mutiny and deſertion.— The bill to obviate all | 


doubts which have ariſen or may ariſe, concerning 
the excluſive rights of the parliament and courts 
of Ireland in matters of legiſlature and judicature, 
and for.preventing any writ of error or appeal from 
any of his majeſty's courts in the kingdom of 
Great Britain. 

From the time when the new adminiſtration aſ- 
ſumed the reins of government, no other ſubject of 
moment occurred except the ſtatement of the new 
loan, till the 7th of May, when Mr. Pitt opened 
the great buſineſs of parliamentary reform, and de- 
fended his motion with all the powers of eloquence; 
however, after ſome ingenious debates on both 
ſides the queſtion, there appeared a majority of 
144 againſt it. 

So ſtrenuous were the freeholders of the county 
of York for the effecting a more equal parliamen- 
tary repreſentation, that a petition was preſented 
by them on that account, ſigned by 10,124 names. 

Among the taxes propoſed at the opening of the 
budget by lord John Cavendiſh, that on receipts 
appeared to be particularly unpopular, as it pro- 
duced a general murmur among the commercial 
part of the community, followed by petitions from 
the city of London, and other parts, though with- 
out producing the deſired effect. 

On the 23d of June the chancellor of the ex- 
chequer delivered to the houſe a written meſſage 
ſrom the king, of which the following is a copy: 

GEORGE R. 

« His majeſty having taken into conſideration 
the propriety of making an immediate and ſeparate 
eſtabliſhment for his dearly beloved ſon the prince 
of Wales, relies on the experienced zeal and af- 
fection of the houſe for the concurrence and ſup- 
port of ſuch meaſures as ſhall be moſt proper to 
aſſiſt his majeſty in this deſign.” 

After a few previous enquiries, the queſtion was 
put for referring the meſſage to the committee of 
ſupply, and carried unanimouſly ; and on the 25th 
the order of the day for taking the ſame into con- 
lideration being read, and the houſe having gone 
into a committee of ſupply, lord John Cavendiſh 
laidy that the committee muſt neceſſarily feel the 
moſt lively ſentiments of affection to his majeſty 
for the gracious manner in which he had deter- 
mined to provide for the eſtabliſhment of the prince 
of Wales, without calling upon his people for any 
additional ſupply to his civil lift on that account. 
The whole of the annual expence his majeſty was 


reſolved to take upon himſelf, and to allow his 
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royal highneſs 50, oool. a year, but the committee 
could not be ignorant of the ſtate of the civil liſt. 
About 50,000). had been ſet aſide towards paying 
debts, which would keep the civil liſt down to 
850,000]. for about ſix years to come, and the al- 
lowance of 5$0,000l. a year to the prince would 
leave his majeſty's revenue ſo low; that it would be 
barely ſufficient to diſcharge the different claims 
upon it. In ſuch a ſituation, therefore, it was not 
ſurpriſing that his majeſty ſhould call upon his faith- 
ful commons for a temporary aid to equip his ſon 
at his outſet in life. The queſtion being put, was 
agreed to Nem. Con. 

From this period no more buſineſs of moment 
was diſcuſſed in either houſe till the 16th of July, 
when his majeſty cloſed the ſeſſion with a moſt gra- 
cious ſpeech from the throne: 

Having thus related the moſt important parlia- 


| mentary tranſactions of this memorable period, we 


ſhall paſs on to ſuch other events as may be deemed 


| worthy of hiſtorical record. 


His majeſty having, on the 5th of February, 
been pleaſed to order letters patent to be paſſed 


under the great ſeal of the kingdom of Ireland, 


— 


for creating a ſociety, or brotherhood, to be called 
Knights of the Illuſtrious Order of St. Patrick, 
(to conſiſt of the ſovereign and fifteen knights 
companions, of which his majeſty, his heirs and 


ſucceſſors ſhould perpetually be ſovereigns, and his 


majeſty's lieutenant-general, and general-governor 
of Ireland, or the lord-deputy or deputies, or lords 


. juſtices, or other chief governors, ſhould officiate 


as grand maſters) fifteen knights companions of 
the ſaid illuſtrious order were accordingly conſti- 
tuted by appointment of his majeſty, and after- 
wards veſted with the inſignia in due form. 

The court- martial on the trial of General Mur- 
ray met, at the cloſe of the preceding month, at 


the Horſe Guards, to receive the deciſion of the 


——U 4 —: 


| 


court, after its reviſion by his majeſty. Both Ge- 
neral Murray, and Sir William Draper who had ex- 
hibited the charges againſt him, being preſent, the 
Judge Advocate proceeded to read the deciſion, 
which was, „that twenty-ſeven of the charges 


; were frivolous and groundleſs.” Of the remain- 


ing two the court had found the priſoner guilty, 
and ſentenced him to receive ſuch reprehenſion as 
his majeſty might think proper, which his ma- 
jeſty had been pleaſed to remit. The Judge Ad- 
vocate then informed Sir William Draper, that it 
was the pleaſure of the court that he ſnould be re- 
quired to make an apology to General Murray for 
having inſtituted the preſent trial againſt him. Sir 
William acquieſced, and apologized accordingly. 
When the like requiſition was made of General 
Murray to Sir William, for having wounded his 
feelings as a ſoldier, by his conduct to him during 
his command at Minorca, General Murray vehe- 
mently and peremptorily refuſed acquieſcence, de- 
claring that he was the protector of his own ho- 
nour, and would leave that of every other man to 
his own vindication. He was, therefore, put un- 
der arreſt ; but on a meeting of the court-marrtial 
a few days after, the affair was accommodated, by 
changing a word in the propoſed apology, and the 
matter terminated in ſuch a manner as to leave no 
poſſible ground for apprehenſion that any future 
conſequence would take place between the two ge- 
nerals. 

In the beginning of April the agreeable news 
arrived from the Eaſt-Indies, that the eſtabliſh- 
ment of peace with the Mahrattas was in the faireſt 
way of being accompliſhed, as articles of a —_— 
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of peace and perpetual friendſhip and alliance be- 
tween the Engliſh and the Mahrattas had been 
agreed upon and executed. 

Somnie time after advices were received of the 
death of Hyder Ally, our moſt formidable oppo- 
nent in that remote quarter of the globe, and 
that his ſucceſſor Tippo Saib appeared more paci- 
fically inclined to the Engliſh than his father, hav- 
ing permitted ſuch as were priſoners in the towns 
taken by him to have a free communication with 
the preſidency at Madras, to be better ſupplied 
with neceſſaries, and to have tree egreſs and re- 

reſs. 

5 On the 22d of May articles were agreed upon 
between Mr. Oſwald, his Britannic majeſty's com- 
miſſioner, and the commiſſioners of the United 
States of America. Theſe articles | 27 aha; ſet 
forth the acknowledgment of the freedom, ſove- 


reignty, and independence of the ſaid ſtates on ' 
the part of Great Britain, pointed out their boun- 


, * . 
daries in expreſs terms, and ſettled divers points 


relative to navigation, trade and commerce. 
Sir Roger Curtis, who had ſo eminently diſtin- 
uiſhed himſelf for his valour as an officer during 


the ſiege of Gibraltar by the combined armaments 


of France and Spain, renewed, on the 16th of 
June, as deputed from our court, the treaty of 
peace which had ſubſiſted between Great Britain 
and the emperor of Morocco. 

On the 25th a ſumptuous edifice deſigned as Aa 
general bank being complety finiſhed in the city of 


Dublin, was opened for the tranſacting of public 


buſinels. 55 ; 
On the 2d of September preliminary articles of 
peace, between his majelty the king of Great Bri- 


tain and their High Mightineſſes the States Gene- 
ral of the United Provinces of Holland, were 


ſigned at Paris by the plenipotentiaries of the re- 
ſpective powers; as was, on the 3d, the definitive 
treaty with France, Spain and America: and on 
the 6th of the following month, by virtue of his 
majeſty's royal warrant, peace was proclaimed be- 
tween Great Britain, France and Spain, at the 
uſual places, and with the accuſtomed ceremonies. 

On the 11th of November the ſeſſion of parlia- 
ment was opened by a ſpeech from his majeſty to 
both houſes, in which he informed them, . that de- 
finitive treaties of peace had been concluded with 
the courts of France and Spain, and with the U- 
nited States of America ; and that preliminary ar- 
ticles had been alſo ratified with the States General 
of the United Provinces. He recommended the 
ſituation of the Eaſt India company, the improve- 
ment of the advantages derived from our Indian 

oſſeſſions, and the promotion and ſecurity of the 
33 of the native inhabitants of thoſe pro- 
vinces; and concluded with aſſuring them, that 
he had no doubt of their maintaining that temper 
and moderation in their deliberations, which the 


importance of the objects before them ſo evidently 
demanded, or of their being unanimous in their 
deſire to direct all thoſe deliberations to the honour 
of his crown, the ſafety of his dominions, and the 


proſperity of his people. 


When his majeſty had retired from the houſe, 


his royal highneſs the prince of Wales, who had 


been previouſly introduced with the uſual cere- 
monies, and taken his chair on the right hand of 
the throne, took the oaths of allegiance and ſu- 
premacy, and made and ſubſcribed the declaration, 
and alſo took and ſubſcribed the oaths of abjura- 


tion. 


In both houſes a motion for an addreſs was car - 
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ried, which being preſented to his majeſty, were 
moſt graciouſly received. | 

On the 18th of November Mr. Secretary Fox, 
purſuant to previous notice, brought forward his 
motion reſpecting the, future regulation of the 
Engliſh ſettlements in the Eaſt Indies, and after a 
number of pertinent obſervations, concluded his 
ſpeech with the following motions : 

I. That leave be given to bring in a bill for 
veſting the affairs of the Eaſt India Company in 
the hands of certain commiſſioners, for the benetir 
of the proprietors and the public. 

2. That leave be given to bring in a bill for the 
better government of territorial acquiſitions and 
dependencies in India. 

Theſe motions, after a ſhort debate, were ſeve- 
rally put, and agreed to by the houſe. 

When the firſt bill was brought in, it was read 
the firſt time, and ordered to be printed; and after 
ſome deſultory debates, a day was fixed for the ſe- 
cond-reading. 

Accordingly, at the ſtated time, the point was 
agitated with great vehemence by the reſpective 
parties. Mr. Secretary Fox -vindicated the bill 
with his uſual force and energy. He argued upon 
principles of humanity, and painted, in the live- 
lieſt colours, the. ſhocking acts of barbarity com- 
mitted by the Europeans on the natives of India. 
He repreſented the impropriety of ſupporting the 
ſervants of the company, who, in defiance of every 
thing facred, could be guilty of the moſt atrocion; 
acts of cruelty and wantonneſs: urged the grand 
plea, neceſſity: and having declared, that in bring- 
ing it into parliament he had done his duty as a 
miniſter of this country, a friend to humanity, and 
an enemy to oppreſſion, therefore moved, that the 
bill might be committed. 

Lord North, in a very able manner, defended 
the principles of the bill, reprobated the ſervants 
of the Company for engaging in the moſt wanton 
hoſtilities, which had nearly ruined the intereſts of 
the India Company in that part of the world; and 
concluded with averring, that the tendency of the 
bill was only to diminiſh their political, but not by 
any means their real, conſequence. 

The opponents reaſoned againſt the bill upon 
gener al principles, as diſhoneſt, impolitic and ar- 
bitrary. They pointed out particularly the inju- 
ſtice of infringing the purchaſed rights of a char- 
tered company, and the dangerous tendency of 
eſtabliſhing an influence which might end only 
with the exiſtence of the conſtitution. 

Mr. W. Pitt, in particular, pledged himſelf to 
develope the deſtructive principles of the bill, and 
aſſerted, that its tendency was not more 1nimical 
to private property than it was to public free- 
dom. 

After a variety of arguments on both ſides the 
queſtion, the houſe divided on a motion for ad- 
Journment, which was carried in the negative by 4 
majority of 109 voices. The queſtion, that the 
bill be committed, was then carried without a di- 
viſion, and it was ordered to be committed for the 

1{t of December. On that day the principal op- 
ponents, Mr. Pitt and Mr. Fox, again diſplayed 
their eloquence, and went over much the fame 
ground as upon the former occaſion : at length, 
however, the bill was again committed by a ma- 
jority of 114. 

But this meaſure of adminiſtration met with a 
very different fate in the houſe of lords, where, at- 
ter ſome debates, the motion for the commitment 


of the bill was loſt by a majority of 19. 1 
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At 12 o'clock on Thurſday night, the 18th, 
a ſpecial meſſenger announced to lord North 
and Mr. Fox, that his majeſty, had no further 
occaſion for their ſervices. At the ſame time 
they were commanded to ſend the ſeals by the un- 
der ſecretaries, as a perſonal interview would be 
diſagreeable. The next day the right honourable 
William Pitt was appointed firit lord of the trea- 
ſury and chancellor of the; Exchequer; carl Gower, 
preſident of the council; and earl Temple, fecre- 
tary of ſtate: the latter immediately wrote letters 


of diſmiſſion to the remaining members of the 


cabinet, the conſequence of which was, a general 
and almoſt unexampled reſignation of their ad- 
herents. | 

But it appeared immediately that the ex- miniſtry 
ſtill retained a very powerful ſupport in the houſe 
of commons. One of their moſt ſtrenuous advo- 
cates exhorted the houſe not to loſe ſight of their 
own conſequence in the legiſlature of their coun— 
try, and contended that in the preſent important 
criſis, the houſe 1 not to accede to the wiſhes 
of the new adminiſtration, by adjourning only to 
the enſuing day, but that the adjournment ſhould 
be extended as uſual at the cloſe of the week, when 
the houſe had agreed to reſolve itſelf into a com- 
mittee to conſider of the ſtate of the nation, 

This occaſioned ſome debate, till at length the 
queſtion was called for, and the houſe was going 
into a diviſion ; bur the friends of the new miniſtry 
ſeeing the torrent 10 much againſt them, gave it 


up; and accordingly the houte adjourned to Mon- 


day the 22d, when Mr. Grenville roſe and an- 
nounced the reſignation of his noble relation, earl 
Temple, who, 2 ſaid, had taken this ſtep in 
order that he might not be ſuppoſed to ſhelter 
himſelf under the cover of authority againſt any 


charge that might be brought againſt him, but | 
that he might meet it fairly and openly in his pri- 
vate capacity. Mr. Fox hinted at ſome other rea- 


ſon for the reſignatian ; but the ſlight converſe on 
this ſubject gave way to a more important concern, 


the paſſing of the land-tax bill, with circumſtances | 


of candour and good temper, that did honour to 
both ſides of the houſe. 

This great object bing (tried, an addreſs to his 
majeſty was moved againſt the apprehended diſſo- 
lution of parliament. Lord North's ſpeech upon 
this occaſion was very ſingular, not only as it was his 
firſt profeſſed defence of a celebrated coalition, but 
as it threw a light on ſome important circumſtances 
in the government of this country, eſpecially that 
influence in the ſtate which the great ariſtocratical 
parties have been long known to poſſeſs. 

At length the queſtion being put, that the houſe 
agree to the motion for the addreſs, it was carried 
with ſo great a ſtrength of ſhew, that the friends 
of the new miniſtry G0 not think proper to try the 
queſtion by a deciſion. When the addreſs was 
preſented to his majeſty, he was pleaſed to return 
a moſt gracious anſwer, and to aſſure the houſe, 
that he ould not interrupt their meeting by any 
exerciſe of his prerogative, either of prorogation 
or diſſolution. It was then finally agreed to by 
the houſe to adjourn to the 12th of January 
enſuing. | | . 

Notwithſtanding there appeared at firſt ſo 
much difficulty in forming a cabinet, an arrange- 
ment of miniſtry was completed in a few days. The 
duke of Rutland was appointed lord privy ſeal ; 
the marquis of Caermarthen and lord 3 prin- 


Cipal ſecretaries of ſtate; and lord Thurlow, lord 
high chancellor. 1 
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While the nation was agitated by political con- 
vulſions, diſpatches arrived from his excellency 
major-general James Stuart, commander in chief 
of his majeſty's and the Eaſt India company's forces 
on the coaſt of Coromandel, containing a particu- 
lar account of a very ſignal victory obtained over 
the French and Tippo Sahib's auxiliaries, under his 
command. | 

The ſame diſpatches brought a letter from vice- 
admiral Sir Edward Hughes, wherein it appeared 
that he had had another action with the French 
ſquadron, under monſieur Suffrein. It began on 
the 20th of June, at 4 minutes paſt 4 P. M. when 
the enemy, having the advantage of the wind, haul- 
ed off, Several of his majeſty's ſhips were much 
diſabled in their hulls, maſts, and rigging, and 
ſickneſs prevailed throughout the whole fleet. The 
admiral on his return to Madraſs road received in- 
telligence of the ratification of the preliminary ar- 
ticles of peace, as well as the ceſſation of hoſtilities 
agreed to between Great Britain and the States 
General of the United Provinces ;. and on the 27th 
diſpatched his majeſty's ſhip Medea on a flag of 
truce, with letters to monſieur Suffrein and the 
marquis de Buſſy. 

On the 4th of July the Medea returned to Ma- 
draſs road, with anſwers from the French com- 
manders in chief, in which they concurred in a 
ceſſation of hoſtilities by ſea and land, as well as 
immediate releaſe of priſoners on both ſides: 
and thus terminated a long and bloody conteſt in 
that quarter of the globe, 

A. D. 1784. Slaughter and devaſtation 
having at length happily ſubſided in the dif- 
ferent parts where « Sh had too long and 
too violently raged, ſanguine hopes were en— 
tertained that they would be ſucceeded by the 
more pleaſing themes of humanity and peace. 
But, alas! a reconciliation was no ſooner brought 
about with foreign enemies, than domeſtic faction 


| reared its 'banefu] head, and involved our poli- 


tical ſyſtem in anarchy and confuſion. When the 
houſe of commons met purſuant to adjournment on 


| the 12th of January, debates were maintained b 


the contending parties with the uſual zeal and 
ſpirit, 

A retroſpect was had to the rumoured diſſolu- 
tion of parliament, and the talents of the late mi- 
niſters were placed in a comparative view with 
thoſe of the preſent. The ſovereign's prerogative 
to appoint miniſters, and diſſolve parliaments, was 
univerſally admitted; but the propriety of ſuch 
meaſures, at a certain criſis, was called in queſtion 
by the advocates for the late adminiſtration. 


day, upon which there appeared a majority of 39 
againſt the miniſter, the houſe went into a com- 
mittee on the ſtate of the nation; and Mr. Fox 
moved ſeveral reſolutions, of which the following 
were the ſum and ſubſtance. | | 
That it is.the opinion of this committee, that 
for any perſon or perſons in his majeſty's treaſury, 
exchequer, or navy offices, or the bank of Eng- 
land, or employed in paying public money, to 
iſſue any for ſervices already voted by the houſe 
of commons, unleſs the uſual bill for appropriating 
the ſums voted for ſervices, ſhould pals into a law 
before any diſſolution or prorogation of parliament, 
would be a high miſdemeanor, derogatory to the 
dignity of the houſe, and ſubverſive of the conſti- 
tution. | 
That there be laid before the houſe an account 


of all ſums iſſued for public ſervices, from the 
70 19th 


After a diviſion of the houſe on the order of the 


Nb SRI 
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19th of December 1783, to the t ath of January 
1784. | | 


That no more money be iſſued on the credit of a 
vote of the houſe, until the above account ſhall 
have been laid before the houſe, nor for three days 
after. 

That the chairman be inſtructed to move the 
houſe that the mutiny bill be read a ſecond time on 
the 23d of February next. 

Some objections having been made to the third 
of theſe reſolutions, the mover ſaid, that in order 
to take away every poſſible ground for accuſing 
him of any intention to withhold the ſupplies, he 
would not preſs that reſolution. The other three 
were then carried after ſome debate, but without 
any diviſion. 

Several other reſolutions were moved reſpecting 
general and alarming reports, new appointments, 
&c. pointing upon the whole ſo directly againſt 
the new miniſtry, that their friends of courſe op- 
poſed them; however, they were carried by a con- 
ſiderable majority. The moſt material circum- 
ſtance, in the courſe of the debate was, that the 
miniſter would by no means conſent to give an 
explanation of the king's anſwer to the addreſs of 
the houſe againſt a diſſolution or prorogation of 
parliament ; inſomuch, that after a variety of ef- 
forts in vain to procure an explicit declaration, 
the houſe, on the 19th, went into the ſtate of the 
nation; and it was moved, That it is the opinion 
of this committe, that having reſolved that, in the 
preſent ſituation of the dominions of his majeſty, 
it is proper there ſhould be an adminiſtration that 
poſſeſſed the confidence of the houſe; and that 
certain new and extraordinary circumſtances had 
attended the appointment of his majeſty's mini- 
ſters, by no means calculated to conciliate the 
confidence of this houſe, and derogatory to par- 
liament and the conſtitution, their continuance in 
places of high truſt is contrary to conſtitutional 
principles and ſubverſive of the public good.” 
In the debates which this motion introduced, the 


former topics of diſcuſſion were repeated. On a 


miniſter. | 

On the 23d Mr. Chancellor Pitt moved, that the 
India bill laid by him before the houſe, be read a 
ſecond time and committed. Mr. Fox imme- 
Clately roſe, and adverted to the tendency of the 
right honourable gentleman's bill as totally inſuf— 
ficient to eradicate the evils complained of, or 
emancipate the company from that flaviſh depen- 
dence on its ſervants abroad, which deprived it of 
it's energy, and rendered it the proſtituted object 
of foreign cabal; becauſe that bill, by continu- 
ing the influence and power of the proprietors and 
court of directors, rendered the latter dependent 
on the former, and left as much as poſſible rhe 
commerce of the company to it's own ſuperin- 
tendance. He then proceeded to point out that 
the intention of his bill was to remedy theſe 
encroachments, by excluding the proprietors, as 
far as was conſiſtent with neceſſity, from a parti- 
cipation in a government in which they had exhi- 
bited ſuch proſtitution of ſentiment, and ſo ſtrange 
an accommodation of meaſures to the corrupt in- 
fluence and ſecret intrigues of their ſervants 
abroad. He affirmed that it was the object of his 
bill to erect a government, not in Calcutta, but in 
London, not to give exiſtence to a changeable 
mode of adminiſtration, but to eſtabliſh a perma- 
nent one; not tO give an improper extenſion to 


diviſion there appeared a majority of 21 againſt the 


prerogauve, but to ſubject the various regulations 
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to the inſpection of parliament; not to ſcreen cul- 
prits from judicial infliction, but to bring them to 
merited pumfhment. He concluded with obſcry. 
ing, that the preſent bill tended to no reformati;;; 
at home, to no correction of abuſe abroad, and in 
a word, if adopted, he did not heſitate to ſay, India 
is loſt for ever. 

Mr. Chancellor Pitt afferted in reply, that not 
withſtanding what had been ſaid about controy], 
the ſame objection which lay againſt his meaſure, 
was alſo againſt that of the right honourable gen. 
tleman, as his bill had no clauſe for abridging or 
ſuperſeding that of the executive power over every 
ſubordinate authority whatever. The extenſion gt 
prerogative had been mentioned, and it had bee: 
obliquely imputed to his bill. He obſerved the 
fact was, that any influence it lent was unintende. 
and therefore could not operate ſo as to create an- 
power of an alarming nature; for the officers 
abroad were directed to promote, both in the mi- 
litary and civil line, according to a regular fic. 
ceſſion ; and the nomination of the crown by this 
muſt of conſequence be not a little abridged, 4 
great variety of other particulars no doubt ge. 
manded his attention; he only requeſted, however, 
that what he had produced with a ſincere intention 
of ſerving his country, the houfe might judge of 


| with candour and impartiality. 


Lord North concluded the debate, and in ver 
ſtrong terms contended for the imbecility and Gar 
patronage of the bill. He argued that it was not 
a ſyſtem of practical, ſound, or rational govern- 
ment. The houſe divided on the ſecond reading, 
when there appeared againſt the bill a majority 
of eight. 

The bill being thus rejected, Mr. Fox moved 
for leave to bring in a bill for the better regula- 
tion and government of our affairs in the Fat 
Indies; the two principal objects of which were, 
the rendering the ſyſtem for the government of 
India permanent by authority of parliament; and 
the fixing the government at home. The other 
ſyſtem as ſecondary, might be modelled to mect 
the inclinations and opinions of the country. He 
then called upon the miniſter to declare explicic!y 
whether the houſe was to rely on the promiſe matic 
in anſwer to their late addreſs. No anſwer fro 
the miniſter, He was called upon again and again; 
but remained ſilent. At length, as if urged by th: 
pointed ſeverity of foie remarks, he declared that 
he would not condeſcend to anſwer interrogatorics 
which he did not think gentlemen entitled to put 
to him, and concluded with aſſigning his reaſons :: 
an high and elevated ſtile of expreſſion. 

As the affairs of the Eaſt India company have 
produced an event as memorable as any within the 
annals of our hiſtory, the origin and progreſs of 
the ſame may not be deemed unworthy of notice. 
The Engliſh Eait India company was original:y 
commenced in the reign of queen Elizabeth, t'.* 
firſt Aſiatic charter bearing date about the yea 
1598. The firſt was only for a ſhort term of years, 
the queen being a very determined enemy to mo- 
nopolies of every kind. James the Iſt. renewed 
it, and Charles the IId. after the reſtoration, re- 
newed it in 1662, and granted ſome other pfl. 
vileges. James II. confirmed it afreſh, and added 
The original capital 
ſtock was 365,0001. but by good ſucceſs it w 
in 1676 doubled, and in 1685 it was upwarc's t 
a million ſterling. In 1698, upon a diſagree:**: 
between government and the directors, a ne 


company was eſtabliſhed four years before - 
al 
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old charter was expired. The fund of the new 
company was near two millions, wich which they 


ſent to ſea forty- three ſail of ſhips. From this 
ſucceſs, the creſts of the old company were brought 
down; and in 1704 they e ar into one com- 
any, and have ſo remained ever ſince. 
The day following the members were engaged 
as before on the ſubject of diflolution, and 


as undecifively, till at length the queſtion for ad- 
journment was put and carried. A right honour- 
able member, after ſome exordium, moved, that 
the houſe do come to this reſolution, “ That the | 


houſe of commons expreſſed the firmeſt reliance 
on his majeſty's moſt gracious aſſurance, that he 
would not interrupt their proceeding in ſettling 


the affairs of the Eaſt India company, the ſtate of 


public credit, and of the revenue; objects which 
appeared of the greateſt magnitude to his majeſty, 
to this houſe, and to the public. | 

The miniſter appeared, from the tenour of his 
obſervations on this motion, to be much agitated 
by it at firſt : at length, however, he ſaid he was 
not averſe to declare, that he never had any inten- 
tion of diſſolving the parliament ; that the circum- 
ſtances of the public rendered it a meaſure which 
no friend to his country would adviſe; that he 
for one would not adviſe any ſuch meaſure, nor 
even act with a miniſtry by whom it was ad- 
viſed. 

This declaration in ſome degree conciliated the 
minds of the oppoſite party; and a motion was made 
and paſſed unanimouſly for adjournment to Thurſ- 
day the 2gth. 

In this diſtracted ſtate of our councils, a 
meeting was held for the laudable purpoſe of re- 
commending an union of parties, They were be- 
tween fifty and ſixty in number, and, in point of 
property and conſideration in the country, truly 
reſpectable. The following requiſition, ſigned by 
ſeventy members of parliament, was preſented to 
Mr. Groſvenor, in conſequence of his propoſal in 
the houſe of commons for an union among the 
leaders of the contending parties. 

« We whoſe names are hereunto ſigned, mem- 
bers of the houſe of commons, being fully per- 
ſuaded that the united efforts of thoſe in whoſe in- 
tegrity, 2biliries and conſtitutiona” principles we 
have reaſon to confide, an alom reſcue the coun- 
try from it's preſent diſtracted the, do join in molt 
earneſtly entreating them to ommunicate with 
each other on the arduous ſitu tion of public af- 
fairs; truſting that by a libera and unreſerved 
intercourſe between them, every mpediment may 
be removed, to a cordial co-operaion of great and 
reſpectable characters, acting on tie ſame public 
principles, and entitled to the ſupprt of indepen- 
dent and dilintereſted men. 

« And we depute to preſent this repreſen- 
tation and requiſition to his grace che duke of 
Portland, the right honourable lord lohn Caven- 
diſh, the right honourable William Eitt, and the 
right honourable Charles James Fox, in our 
names.“ But all the efforts of this reſpectable 
body were fruſtrated; the one part making the 
reſignation of the miniſter the very biſis of the 
propoſed intercourſe, and the miniſter ſtzring that 
his perſonal feelings would not ſuffer him to refign 
his poſt for the purpoſe of negoriating : ſo that 
after divers meetings, and various letters had paſſed 
between the parties, the aſſembly carried a motion 


— 
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The 16th of January the lord- mayor, attended 
by a great number of the aldermen, went from 
Guildhall to St. James's, and preſented an addreſs 
to his majeſty, expreffing the ſatisfaction they 
felt at the diſmiſſion of his majeſty's late miniſters, 
and their earneſt aſſurances of maintaining their 
zeal and loyalty inviolate. | 

An addreſs of the like nature was alſo preſented 
by che merchants of London. 

On the 29th, the houſe of commons met pur- 
ſuant to adjournment ; but nothing of importance 
occurred till the 2d of February, when Mr. 

Groſvenor, the chairman of the meeting of the 
country gentlemen aſſembled for the purpoſe of 
effetiing an union of parties, after informing the 
houſe that the conciliatory efforts of that meeting 
were not likely to prove effectual, moved, That 
in the preſent circumſtances of this country, ſo ar- 
duous and preſſing, it was neceſſary for that houſe 
to take ſuch meaſures as were moſt conducive to 
procure a ſtrong, permanent, extenſive and united 
adminiſtration, as ſhould carry the full confidence 
of the commons and the public.” 

The warm friends of adminiſtration oppoſed the 
motion, and reprobated the idea of an union be- 
tween the parties mentioned, as a meer imitation of 
a recent coalition, 

Mr. Fox, with his uſual energy, vindicated his 
meaſures and thoſe of his adherents; aſſerted the 
dignity and privileges of the houſe of commons, 


defiance, was to overturn its conſequence, and with 
it the conſtitution itſelf, and the liberties of the 
ſubject. At length, after a few words from ſome 
other members, the queſtion was carried without a 
diviſion. 

Another motion was then made ſimilar to the 
former, both as to ſubſtance and effect, and carried 
by a majority againſt the miniſter. 

But the preſent adminiſtration appeared to have 
had the ſanction and concurrence of the upper 
houſe, in which a noble lord on the 4th of Febru- 
ary made two reſolutions reſpecting ſome late tranſ- 
actions, and then moved for an addreſs to the 
throne, founded on thoſe reſolutions, expreſſive of 
their entire ſatisfaction with his majeſty's appoint- 
ment of miniſters, and aſſuring his majeſty that 
they would, upon all occaſions, ſupport him in the 
juſt exerciſe of a conſtitutional prerogative. 

The ſame ſubject of altercation which had en- 


— 


| 


: 
: 


groſſed the attention of the lower houſe for ſome 
time, continued to be debated from day to day, 
and every motion was carried againſt the miniſter, 
till on the 20th Mr. Fox moved for an addreſs to 
the king, which being alſo carried, was prepared 
and reported as follows : 


To Tas KinG's MOST EXCELLENT MajtsTy, 


« We your majeſty's moſt faithful commons, im- 
preſſed with the moſt dutiful ſenſe of your majeſty's 
paternal regard for the welfare of your people, ap- 
proach your throne to expreſs our reliance on your 
majeſty's paternal wiſdom, that your majeſty will 
take ſuch meaſures, by removing any obſtacle to 
forming ſuch an adminiſtration as the houſe has 
declared to be requiſite in the preſent critical and 
arduous ſituation of affairs, as may tend to give 
effect to the wiſhes of your faithful commons, 
which have already been molt humbly_repre-= 


declaratory of their ſentiments, and agreed to ad- 
Journ $INg DIE, 


ſented to your majeſty.” . 
This addreſs being preſented on the 25th to his 
majeſty, 


and maintained, that to ſet the ſenſe of that houſe at - 
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majeſty, he was pleaſed to reply in words to the 


following purport: i 
« That he felt the peculiar neceſſity of a ſtrong, 


united, and extended adminiſtration, and ſuch as 
might poſſeſs the confidence of the public: That 
his endeavours to compoſe the preſent diſtractions 
by an union of the ableſt men upon a fair and equal 
footing had very recently been uſed, but without 
ſucceſs: that until ſuch an adminiſtration could be 
formed as his faithful commons defired, he could 
not ſee how it could conduce to the public good to | 
remove his preſent from all the ſituations of execu- 
tive government ; more eſpecially as no charge had | 
been ſpecified againſt any one of them, and as the | 
repreſentations of large and reſpectable bodies of 
his ſubjects had expreſſed a ſatisfaction in the late 
change which he had thought proper to make in 
his councils.” 

When the king's anſwer was read, Mr. Fox roſe 
and ſaid, he would not then enter into the conſi- 
deration of it, but would barely remark, that it ap- 


2 


| 


peared to him to be final on the part of his majeſty, | 


and therefore the houſe could not well take more 
than one ſtep farther; and as this proceeding on 
the part of the houſe ought to be final alſo, there 
ought to be due time for gentlemen toturn the ſub- 1 
ject in their minds, what that meaſure ſhould be. 
He then moved that his majeſty's anſwer be taken 
into conſideration on Monday the 8th of March, 

which was agreed to without any debate. | 
> Accordingly on that day Mr. Fox, after ſome 
exordium, moved a variety of reſolutions, tending * 
on the whole to teſtify the furpriſe and affliction of 


the houſe on receiving the anſwer which his majeſty's | 


miniſters had adviſed ; to aſſure his mazeſty that the | ve 


houſe neither had diſputed, nor meant in any in- 
ſtance to diſpute, much leſs to deny his majeſty's 
undoubted prerogative of 1 to the execu- 
tive offices of ſtate ſuch perſons as to his majeſty's 
wiſdom might ſeem meet; at the ſame time again 
ſubmirting to his majeſty's royal wiſdom, that no 


| 
| 


adminiſtration, however legally appointed, can ſerve | enn of ſo. daring 8 villainy, bus wichoue the d 
| my, WITNOU e de- 


his majeſty and the public with effect, which does 


not enjoy the confidence of that houſe; to expreſs 


a moſt unfeigned gratitude for his majeſty's royal 


aſſurances that he does not call in queſtion the right | 


of the houſe to offer their advice to his meny on 
every proper occaſion, touching the exerciſe of any 


branch of royal prerogative; to repreſent that 
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But the opponents of adminiſtration in this in 
ſtance loſt conſiderable ground, having, on a Givi. 
ſion on Mr. Fox's motion, the majority only of an 
unit. 

On the roth, lord Hinchinbroke informed the 
houſe, that their repreſentation had - been laid be. 
fore his majeſty, and graciouſly received. 
| On the 25th, his majeſty went to the houſe of 
peers, and having given the royal aſſent to ſeveral 
bills then ready, made the following ſpeech from 
the throne : | 


« My Lords and Gentlemen, 

On a full conſideration of the preſent ſituation 
of affairs, and of the extraordinary circumſtances 
which have produced it, I am induced to put an 
end to this ſeſſion of parliament : I feel it a dury, 
which I owe to the conſtitution and to the counti) 
in ſuch a ſituation, to recur as ſpeedily as pofſihi- 
to the ſenſe of my people, by calling a new parliz. 
1 I | 

I] truſt that this meaſure will tend to obviate 
the miſchiefs ariſing from the unhappy diviſions and 
diſtractions which have lately ſubſiſted; and that 
the various important objects which will require 
| conſideration may be afterwards proceeded upon 
with leſs interruption and with happier effect. 

J can have no other object, but to preſerve the 
true principles of our free and happy conſtitution, 
and to employ the 4 entruſted to me by law, 
for the only end for which they were given, the 
good of my people.” 


The next day the metropolis was thrown into a 
ry great ferment, by an incident which from the 
cnſis in which it happened was deemed the more 
extraordinary. Some robbers having burglarioully 


entered the lord chancellor's houſe in GreatOrmond 


ſtreet, carried off the Great Seal of England. As 
ſoon as his lordſhip was appriſed of the robbery, in- 
formation was ſent to the reſpective offices of police, 
and perſons were diſpatched in queſt of the perpe- 


fired effect. 

Tbe ſame day a very important event was an- 
Inst nced to he public; namely, a proclamation for 
| UNolving !* hen parliament, and declaring the 
ling r 2 5 
This trauſactior brings our hiſtory to a period, 


r 


they know and are ſure that the proſperity of his 


majeſty's dominions in former times, has been, 
under Divine Providence, owing to the harmony 
which has for a century prevailed between the 
crown and that houſe; that they are convinced of 
the neceſſity of purſuing the ſame ſyſtem; and that 
they felt the continuance of the preſent adminiſtra- 
tion to be an innovation upon it; to declare that 
they had done their duty to his majeſty, and their 
conſtituents, in pointing out the evil, and in hum- 
bly imploring redreſs ; and that therefore the blame 
and reſponſibility muſt now lie wholly upon thoſe 
who had diſregarded the opinions, and neglected 
the admonitions of the repreſentatives of his ma- 
jeſty's people, and attempred thereby to ſet up a 
new ſyſtem of executive adminiſtration, which, 
wanting the confidence of the houſe, and acting 
in defiance to their reſolution, mult prove at once 
inadequate by it's inefficiency to the neceſſary ob- 
jects of government, and dangerous by it's example 


on which occaſion ve truſt a retroſpect will neither 
3 . * . 
4 condemn us in ov Own judgment, nor in that of 


the public. If itappears upon the whole, that we 


have not deviard from our impartial plan, nor 
ſwerved from th principles we primarily adopted, 
we ſhall ſtand a quitted at the bar of candour, as 
having fulfilled our engagement with the public, 
and our lucubrations may probably be thought 
not unworthy 4 place in the cabinets of thoſe who 
deem Tur ANNALS OFoENGLAND their grcateſt 
ornament, on 4ult.,; 

May futue hiſtorians poſſeſs ſuperior talents, 
and may the. revival of all the bletjings of agri- 
culture, masufacture, and commerce, added to the 
enlightening reſearches of genius, the inyeltiga- 
tions of philoſophy, and the cultivation and per- 
ſection of all the elegant arts, afford them ground 
for ſuch a diſplay of the, glories of our country, 45 
[| ſhall add to the renown it has ſo long and ſo jultly 
acquired throughout the various parts ot the 


to the liberties of the people. 


. 
A. 


known world. 
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cent monument was opened in 


Chatham. It does equal honour to the artiſts and 
the conſummate patriot and ſtateſman, whoſe me- 
ritorious acts in the ſervice of his country it is de- 
ſgne1 to perpetuate. | 

To the general joy of all who had the love of 
their country at heart, the ratification on the part 
of the American congreſs of the definitive treaty 
between Great Britain and America arrived on the 


JJ. ¹ð my EET a.” 


don, of the arrival of that between Great Britain 
and the States-general of the United Provinces. 


f The new parlisment met on the 16th of May, 
* when the commons re-choſe Mr. Cornwall their 
= ſpeaker, and on the 19th his majeſty went in the 
uſual ſtate to the upper houſe, and opened the 
1 ſeſſion of parliament. 
a The definitive treaty with Holland was ſigned 
4 at Paris, on the 20th, and in the beginning of 
_ July proclamation of peace between Great Britain 
Fd and the United Provinces, and allo with the United 
States of America, was read by the City Common 
Crier at the Royal Exchange, and other public 
a places of the metropolis; and a day of thankſ- 
. giving was appointed for the 29th on that m:mo- 
fas rable occaſion, | : f 
if Advices were ſoon after received of the peace 
/ being ſigned between the Eaſt India Company and 
A Tippoo Saib, an event that was followed by the 
10 royal aſſent being given to Mr. Piit's Eaft India 
ler. regulating bill, and the prorogation of the par- 
- liament. | noe 
32 A. D. 1785. On the 25th of January, being 
* the day appointed for the commencement of the 
ſecond ſeſſion of the preſent parliament, his 
172 majeſty opened the ſame with a moſt gracious 
N N ſpeech. After ſome altercation, or rather conver- 
* ſation, a motion for an addreſs to his majeſty on 
4 the occaſion was carried in both houſes nem. con. 
1 On the zd of February three great points were 
1 go” ſubmitted by the miniſter to the conlideration of 
"A the commons this ſeſſion, viz. an arrangement of 
des our commercial intercourſe with Ireland ; a reform 
| wt in the repreſentation of parliament ; and the ſtate 
ple of the national finances. Theſe ſeveral ſubjects 
e met with general approbation, and were ſet apart 
up Pa ſor future diſcuſſion, 
* The ſame day Mr. Fitzpatrick preſented a peti- 
bs 4 tion from certain of the electors of Weſtminſter, 
Dog purporting a violation of their franchiſes through 
the high bailiff's delay in makiog a return of the 
ents, members by them elected, and praying the houſe 
* to grant them redreſs by compelling the high bailiff 
e to give ſuch return. After ſome debates on a 
Rig motion conſequent to the petition, the high bailiff 
f b vas ordered by the houſe to make his return, when 
_—_ Mr. Fax was declared duly electe e. 
we The next point of importance agitated in the 
Judge ower houſe was, the great queſtion of a reſorm in 


the repreſentation of the people, brought not as 
bereto ore by a member of the e but by 
the miniſter pf the crown. The ſubject was 


F X duroduced by Mr. Chancellor Pitt, in a very elo- 


A. D. 1786.0 N the 6th of April a magnifi- 
Weſtminſter-Abbey to-the memory of the earl of | 


gth, and a few days after official intimation was ſent 
by the ſecretary of ſtate, to the lord-mayor of Lon- Þ 


. —— 
— 
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ever been known. K | 
The purport of Mr. Pitt's propoſition was, that 
of transferring from certain boroughs the power 


| quent ſpeech to one of the fulleſt houſes that had 


of election to counties and towns of greater con- 


ſequence, not by compulſatory means, but ſo as to 
make it an act of their own direction. 

After ſtating the general principle and particular 
objects of his plan of reform, and eniorcin? his 
motion with a variety of arguments, he inoved, 
* that leave be given to bring in a bill to amend 
ce the repreſentation.” | 

There were ſeveral very able ſpeakers, both for 
and againſt this motion; in pariicular Mr. Burke. 
After long debates the motion was rejected by 
a majority. of 74. 

On the 22d of June the toll, which han been 
paid at Blackfriars Bridge, from its being firſt 
opened, was taken off, and the gates, &c. fold 
for 991. 15s: | 

The parhlamentary buſineſs being concluded, on 
the 21ſt of October his majeſty went in ſtate to the 
houſe of peers, and, after ſigning the bills then 
ready, put an end to the ſeſſion. 

A. D. 1786. The firſt material incident that 
occurred this year was that of the melancholy fate 
of the Halſcwell Eaſt Indiaman, Richard Pierce, 
commander, outward bound to Madras and Pen- 
gal. She failed from the Downs on Sunday the 
firſt of January, and on the Tuefday morning fol- 
lowing ſprung a leak, which, notwithſtanding an 
immediate application to the pumps, and a con- 
tinued working them, ſoon encreaſed to the depth 
of five feet, She remained beating about the 
whole night, and the next morning he had ſeven 
| feet water in her hold. In this deplorable ſitua- 
tion ſhe continued, expoſed to violent winds and a 
raging ſea, till 'two o'clock on Friday morning, 
when ſhe {ſtruck on the rocks near Seacombe, on 
the iſland of Purbeck, between Peverel-Point and 
St. Alban's Head, and in two hours after, not an 
atom of her was to be ſeen: one hundred and 
ſeventy men were {ſuppoſed to have got aſhore, but 
from the darkneſs of the morning, and ſurging of 


——_ 


the ſea, the greatelt part of them were daſhed to 


pieces and drowned. | 
Beſides the captain, his two davghters, five 
other young ladies, and the firſt; fourth, and fifth 
mates, were all jolt, together with about 160 or 
170 ſeamen and ſoldiers. | 

The loſs of the Haleſwell Indiaman was ſoon 
ſucceeded by that of the Trecothick, which was 
loſt in Talland Bay, on the 1oth, when Captain 
| Elder, his ſoo, and eleven of the crew were 
drowned, 


Oa the. 24th of January his majeſty went in the. 


uſual ſtate to the houſe of peers, and opened the 
third ſeffion of the preſent parliament. Both houſes 


which were graciouſly received. 
The ſhecitfs of London, on the 25th of March, 
preſented a.petition to his Majeſty, for enforcing. 
DE execution of tlie laws reſpecting capital con- 
victs, 
On the 11th of April, lord Cornwallis was ap- 
pointed governor general and commander in chief 


of 


preſented an addreſs; of thanks to his majeſty, 
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of Bengal; as was on the 12th Sir Guy Carleton, 
commander in chief of Quebec, Nova Scotia, and 

Newfoundland. 

On the 20th of June the cauſe betweentheRight 
Hon. Mr. Fox and the High Bailiff of Weſtmin- 
ſter, was determined againſt the latter, with 2000], 
damages. Intelligence was received at the India 
Houſe, on the 28th, of the death of Tippoo Saib, 
a character well known to all who are converſant 
in the hiſtory of the Eaſtern world. 

His Royal Highneſs the prince of Wales, in 
conſequence of the diſappointment of ſeeing an 
addition made to his revenue this Seſſion, by Par- 
liament, on the gth of July, dropt his eſtabliſh- 
ment, and appointed four gentlemen to arrange 
his affairs, and appropriate the greater part of his 
income to the payment of his debts. 


On the 11th his Majeſty went, to the Houſe of | 


Peers, and prorogued the parliament with a ſpeech 
from the throne. i 

An attempt was made on the life of his Majeſty 
on the 2d of Auguſt, by one Margaret Nicholſon, 
as he was alighting from his carriage at the gate 
of St. James's Palace. This woman had been ob- 
ſerved to wait the king's arrival for ſome time, and 
previous to the appearance of thecarriage had taken 
her ſtation between two women that were unknown 
to her. On the ſight of the carriage, ſhe begged 
with ſome earneſtneſs that they would not impede 
her from delivering a memorial to his majeſty, As 
the king was alighting, ſhe puſhed forward, and 
preſented a paper, which his Majeſty received with 
great condeſcenſion. At that inſtant ſhe ſtruck a 
concealed knife at the King's breaſt, which his 
Majeſty happily avoided by bowing as he received 
the paper. As ſhe was making a ſecond thruſt, 
one of the yeomen caught her arm, and at the 
ſame inſtant one of the king's footmen wrenched 
the knife out of her hand. His majeſty, with 
amazing temper and fortitude, exclaimed, © 7 
have received no injury] Do not hurt the woman; 
the poor creature appears inſane.” — The woman 
was immediately taken into cuſtody, and upon ex- 
amination appeared to be inſane. 

On the 12th, the lord mayor and aldermen of 
the city of London preſented a loyal addreſs to his 
majeſty on the above occaſion, which his majeſty 
was pleaſcd to receive very graciouſly. | 

On the rgth of September, a plan was ſet on foot 
for eſtabliſhing a Colony in New Holland, for the 

reſent convenience of tranſporting convicts thi- 
ther, and with a future view of improving the ſoil, 
and cultivating the manners of the natives. 
In the courſe of the ſame month, a commercial 
treaty with France was ſigned at Verſailles by Mr. 
Eden and Monſieur Vergennes, as miniſters ple- 
nipotentiary for their reſpective kings. | 


On the evening of the 31ſt of October her royal 


highneſs the princeſs Amelia Sophia Eleonora, 
aunt to his majeſty, departed this life ; and on the 
9th of November the lord mayor's day was obſerv- 
ed in the city in a private manner, on account of 
the death of that princeſs. | 

On the 6th of December both houſes of parlia- 
ment met, purſuant to their laſt prorogation, and 
were further prorogued to the 23d of January 1787. 

Accordingly on that day they met, and his ma- 
jeſty upon the occaſion delivered a ſpeech from 
the throne, in which he informed them, that hav- 
ing concluded a treaty of navigation and commerce 


with the moſt Chriſtian king, he recommended it 
to them to take ſuch meaſures as they ſhould Judge 
proper for carrying it into effect, aſſuring them at 
the ſame time, that to promote à beneficial inter. 
courſe between the reſpeCtive ſubjects, and adꝗ 
permanence to the bleſſings of peace, ſhould be 
the grand object of all his negaciations with foreign 
powers. | 7 

He further recommended to them to take ſuch 
meaſures as might appear neceflary for carrying 
into execution a plan formed by his direction, for 
the tranſportation of convitts, and aſſured ther 
of his reliance on the continuance of their cy-;. 
tions to improve the national reſources, and pro- 
mote the welfare of his people. 

His majeſty, in conſequence, was waited on wi: 
an addreſs from both houſes. | 

On the 7th of February, Mr. Sheridan, in the 
lower houſe, brought forward an important charge 
againſt Mr. Haſtings, late governor general of 
Bengal. He diſplayed in his fpeech moſt aſto. 
niſhing powers of elocution, infomuch that he 
fixed the attention of the whole houſe, and con. 
cluded, amidſt a torrent of applauſe till then un- 
heard in the ſenate, with a motton that Warren 


| Haitings be impeached. 


The chancellor of the exchequer, after a ſpeech 
that does him much honour, gave his vote for the 
motion, declaring that the national character, he 
was convinced had been debated and degraded, 
and it was only by this act of national juſtice ir 
could be reſtored to its wonted brilltancy, excited 
by its facred attachments to honour, juſtice and 
humanity. | 

Mr. Sheridan's motion was carried by a majo- 
rity of 107. The miniſter carried his motions 
with reſpect to the commercial treaty, by a coa- 
ſiderable majority. 

The ſeveral articles of impeachment having, by 
order of the houſe of commons, been taken by Mr, 
Burke, to the upper houſe, their lordſhips pro- 
ceeded in due form thereupon on the 21ſt of May. 
Having held ſome debates on different points, 
Mr. Haſtings was admitted to bail, and, purſu- 
ant to the tenour of a petition, allowed a copy of 


the charge, and had counſel aſſigned him. 


Mr. Alderman Newnham, having declared his 
intention of bringing forward a motion reſpecting 
the affairs of the prince of Wales, before the ex- 
piration of this month, perſiſted in his reſolution, * 
notwithſtanding the perſuaſion of ſeveral members 
to the contrary. 

The alderman's motion, however, was never 


made, for at the time he had intimated he role in 


his place, to declare that it was np longer neceliary, 
being obviated by an occurrence that had jult 


fallen our. 


After a ſuſpenſe of ſome days, and various con- 


tradictory reports, his majeſty ſent a meſſage to 


the houſe of commons, ſtaring ro them divers par- 
ticulars, and recurring to their liberality oa ſo in- 
tereſting an occaſion, ES 

The reſult was, that the affair terminated in ſuch 
a manner as was conſiſtent with the honour of chte 
crown, and with the dignity of ſo diſtingu ſhed a 
branch of the royal family as the prince of Wales. 

On the goth of May his majeſty went in dhe 
uſual ſtate to the houſe of peets, and put an end 
to the ſeſſion of parliament, by a” molt-pracious 
ſpeech from the throne. | 
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Alfred aſcends the throne of England, 74. Marches againſt the 


3 don, 538. ; 


Anne of Cleves married to Henry VIII. 282. Is divorced, ih. 


| Anſon, commodore, (afterwards lord) ſails to the South-Se 
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Act of Grace, ſigned by George I 449. 

Adrian, the Roman e r arrives in Britain, 36. 4 


Agincourt, battle of, — * rk 7 01017 elsa: 1H 
Agricola, Julius, appointed governor of Britain, 33. Makes a 
compleat conqueſt of the iſland of Angleſea, ih. Ne 
to conciliate the affection of the Britons, ib. His great ma- 
deration in government, ib. Ere&s public eademies for the 


ſtudy of the Roman Jah guage; tb, Builds fortreſſes to ſecuſe 


his conqueſts, 34. Defeats che Caledonians, ih. Is recalleſ 
from Britain, and afterwards poiſoned by the emperor Domi- | 
"tian, 3 : a | 1 4 Fe $64 'Þ 93 1 1 F 1e 
Aitken, 


Ames; cbmmdönfy called Jöhn-che Painter, hubged for | 
ſerting fire to Portſmouth dock -yard, 58 3. 


Alcantara taken by the Engliſh, 424. nn 

Ale&us, a Roman officer, treacherouſly aſſaſſinates Carauſius, 
who had not only been declated emperor by the Romans, but 
alſo tile Britons, 41. Engages Conſtantius the ſucceſſor of 
Carauſius, but is defeated and flain, 24. | 


Danes, and is worlted, ib. 
Fits out à fleet to guard the coaſts, 75. Encreaſes his navy, 
eügages and totally deſtroys the Daniſh feet, ib! -Conceals 
dnl in the hut of a'cowherd; 76. Aſſumes the character 
of a muſician, and by that artifice obtains a circumſpe& yiew 
af the ſituation of the Daniſh camp, ib, Attacks the Danes 
in their camp, cuts the greater part to pieces, and obliges hy 
- reſt to furrender, 77. Offers them ſettlements in the iſland, 
don condition of their embracing the Chriſtian teligion, ih. 
Rebuilds London, which had been deſtroyed by the Danes, 
- orders the aſſembly of the ſtates to be there held, and declares 
it the metropolis of the kingdom, ib. Builds a great number 
ol thips;/anderefts fortreſſes in various parts of the iſland ih. 
- Deſtroys the Daniſh fleet, 78. Divides the kingdom in 
cbunties, 79. Forms a code of laws for, the bettet gover 
ment of his people, ib, Erects ſchools in various parts of t 
kingdom for the promotion of learning, ib. Rebuitds the 
univerſity of Oxford, ib. His death and character, 8. 
Ally,” — — defeated by Sir Eyre Coote. 593. His 
dent Inne End 456 * PIs 
Al boge, e of Canterbury, cruelly put to death by the 


Ambaſſadors, Venetian, make their public entry into Lon- 


vters into a treaty with them, ih. 


e 


Americans , commence hoſtilities/ with the king's troops at | 
| Ps 578. The ſucceeding wars conſequent thereon, 
| : i, &c. 9 16 : . | 


5 1 4 
Andre, major, a young Engliſh officer, concerts a plan for ſur- 


priſing the American army, 591. Fails in his defigns, and is 

_ apprehended as a ſpy, ib. His caſe referred to a board of 

general officers, ib. Is ſentenced to death, and executed 
accordingly, ib. | 


Anne, princeſs of Denmark, aſcends the throne of Eugland, 
| #196 Declares war againſt France and Spain, 420. A plot 
formed againſt her in Scotland by the emiſſaries of the king 
of France, 422. Unites England and Scotland under th 
' generaÞ name of Great Britain, 326. Loſes her conſort the 
mow of Denmark, 429. Signs a'treaty of peace with't 
utch, 435. With France, 436, I greatly, diturbed in het 
mind at the diſſentions of her miniſters, 437. Þ ſeiaed with 
' a Terhargic diforder, 438. Her death and character, ib. 


Andintivg7 Ceremony of, firk performed at che eoronation of | 
| no ip „ 1 


Engliſh\monarchs, 24. Fat nwo 
Anſefm, archbiſhop of Canterbury, quarrel. between him a 

Hen 4 111. Goes to Rome, 113. Returns to England, 

and fo inſtated in his archiepilcopal dignity, ib. 


477; His'return, with au account of his proceedings while 
abroad, 482. | i man ab 
Ardevelt, Jacob de, leader of the Flemings, forms an alli- 
Is cruelly murdered by the 


ance with Edward III. 188. 
populace, 192. 
39 
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Armada, Spaniſh, account of. 315. Total defeat of, ib. 


Arnold, general, quits the American ſervice, and joins the 


I © Britiſh ſtandard, 59. Lays ſiege to New London, and makes 


himſelf maſter of the place, 393. E 

Arthur, prince, takes up arms againſt his uncle, king John, 
142. Is taken priſoner, and confined in the citadel of 

Rouen in Normandy, 143. Is baſely aſſaſſinated by his 

uncle, ib. Aigen. das 

Arundel, earl of, engages the French fleet, takes fourſcore of 
their hips, and brings them ſafe to England, 239. Is im- 
impeached of high-treaſon, tried, condemned, and exe- 
cuted, 211. 

Aſeue, Anne, burnt for her religious opinions, 285. 

Aſgül, captain, doomed, by lot, to ſuffer death in America, 

399. Eſcapes his deſigned fate by the interpoſition of the 

count de Vergennes, and general Waſhington, 600 


| Aſhdown, battle of, between the Engliſh and Danes, 73 
Aſſaſſination Plot againſt king William III. 42 


Athelſtan engages the:Daniſh fleet, takes nine of their ſhips, and 

obliges the reit to quit the coaſt, 70. Succeeds his father on 
the throne of England, 82. Marches againſt the Danes of 
Northumberland, and obliges them to ſuc for peace, ib. Re- 


duees the kingdom of Scotland, ib. His death and cha- 


' rafter, 83. . 


Auguſta, princeſs, married to the hereditary prince of Brunſ- 
wick, 540. 


Auguſtus II. king of Poland dies, 1. Conſequences of ki 
| death, ib. | & WER 9 y WW hes 47 9 8 
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| B ingten. a yeoman of Derbyſhire, his conſpiracy againſt 


the life of Queen Elizabeth, 311. 


| 
| Bacon, Francis, lord chancellor, fined and impriſoned in the 


Tower, 334. | 


|-Batiols john, King of Scotland, defeated by Edward I. 163. 


* 


aſſaſſinated before the altar of St. Benedict, ib. 
4 


His ſingular ſubmiſſion, ib. Is ſent priſoner to the Tower of 

London, ib. Submits to a voluntary baniſhment, ib. 

Batiol, Edward, afferts his right to the crown of Scotland, 185. 
Defeats the Scots, and is crowned king, ib. 


Banks, Mr, endertakes a voyage to the South Seas, under the 


otection of government, 579, 
8 „ battle of, 778 
Barcelona taken by the Engliſh, 425. 

Bards, or Welch poets, put to death by order of Edward I. 166. 
Barham-Moor, battle of, - 218. 
Barnet, battle of, between Edward IV. and the earl of War- 
wick, 247. | 
Barons, Engliſh, form a conſpiracy againſt king John, 144. 
. Oblige him to ſign Magna Chara, 147. Are 1ncenſed at the 
conduct of Henry III. 188. Form themſelves into an aſſo- 
ciation, ib. Make a ſet of ordinances, called the Statutes or 
Proviſions of Oxford, 159. Take the government into their 
own hands, ib. Raiſe an army, and engage the king's 
| forces, 160. Are defeated, aud reduced to obedience, 162. 
Their wars with Edward II. 178. | | 
Barrington, admiral, takes the land of Lucia belonging to the 
| © French, 587. Defeats count d'Eſtaing, ib. 
Barton, Elizabeth, commonly called the Holy Maid of Kent, 
a remarkable impoilor, 278. | 


Conſequences thereof, 1b. 


Battle of the Spurs, 270. 


Becket, Thomas, made archbiſhop of Canterbury by Henry IT. 
123. AﬀeCts great ſanctity, ib. ' Attempts to extend his 
power and authority, ib. Refuſes to comply with the king's 
mandate, 124. His haughty entrance into the king's palace, 
125. Flies to the continent, and is protected by Lewis, king 
of Francc, 126. Makes peace with the king, returns to 
England, and is reſtored to the ſee of Canterbury, 127. Is 
His cha- 
rater, ib. 7 
Bed tord, duke of, his prudent conduct in France, 227. 
Belleiſle taken by the Eagliſh, 530 | 
Bells, the firſt tunable, ſet up in England, 100. 
Bembow, admiral, defeated by the French in the Weſt-Indies, 


; 


421. His magnanmcus behaviour, ib. His death, ib. 
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Blake, admiral, engages the Dutch fleet, 367, 368. Deſtroys 


Sic MM: 


Bergen-op-zoom, fiege of, 487. 
— battle of, between queen Margaret and the 


earl of Warwick, 241. 


Berwick, duke of, killed, 472. 5 | 
Biſhops petition James II. againſt the declaration of indulgence, 


397. Are committed to the Tower, ib. Are brought to 
trial, and acquitted, ib. 


the Spaniſh galleons in Santa Cruz, 370. Dies of a dropſy on 
his return home, ib. | 


* 


* 


„* 


Byng, admiral, engages the French fleet under M. Galiſio. 
yng B*g 
u 


niere, 494. Is ſuperceded in his commiſſion, 495. Is tried 
by a court-martial for miſconduct, ib. Sentenced to death, 
and executed, ib. 


| Byron, lord, tried fot the murder of Mr. Chaworth, and gc. 


Blenheim, battle of, 423. 
Blois, Charles de, his controverſy with John de Montfort for 


the dukedom of Britany, 190. 
Blood, a daring ruffian, fleals the crown and regalia from the 


Tower, 382. 

Boadicea, queen of the Iceni, publickly ſcouiged by order of 
Catus Decianus, 30. The Britons take up arms in her de- 
fence, and Boadicea being choſen to the command, dettroys 
the Roman colony at Camelodunum, ib. Her animated | 
ſpeech to her troops, previous to her engaging the army under 
Paulinus Suetonius the Roman general, 31. She is defeated, 
and her army totally routed, in conſequence of which the 15 
ſo diſtreſſed in mind as to put a period to her own exiſt- 
ence, ib. N 

Boleyn, Anne, married to Henry VIII. 278. Crowned with 
great magnificence, ib. ls accuſed of commuting adultery, 
280. Put to death, ib. 

Bohun, Henry de, killed with a battle-axe by Robert Bruce, 
king ef Scotland, 177. 

Boſworth, battle of, 255. 

Bothwell, earl. becomes the favourite of Mary Queen of Scots, 
303. Is married to her, ib. Is defeated by the Scots, ib, 
Retires to Denmark, ard there dies, 304. 2 

Boyne, battle of, 406. 

Braddock, general, defeated and ſlain, 492. 

Bricks firſt made and uſed for building of houſes, $0. 

Britain, etymology of its name, 6. Its fituation, form, extent, 
and natural advantages, ib. The manner of its being firſt 
peopled, 7. Its diviſion into principalities and ftates, with 
the appellative names given to. the inhabitants of each re- 
ſpective diſtrict, 8. State of during the time of the Ro- 
mans, 47. 

Bricons, antient, their general characters, perſons, manners, 
and diſpoſitions, 8. Their habitations, method of living, 
warlike inſtruments, commerce, &c. 9. Their civil policy 
and government, 10. Oppoſe Julius Cæſar on his firſt land 
ing in Britain, 15. Are repulſed, and obliged to ſave them- 
ſelves by a precipitate flight, ib. Sue for peace, ib. Again 
engage the Romans, but are defeated, and a ſecond time ſue 
tor peace, which is granted on certain conditions, 17. They 
break the treaty after Cæſar's departure, and on his arrival a 
tecond time, engage his forces; but are totally defeated, 
and again obtain a peace on delivering up certain hoſtages, 
which Czlar, on his leaving the iſland, takes with him to 
Rome, 18—20. Are greatly haraſſed by the Romans after 
Cæſar's departure, 24. Make ſubmiſſion to the emperor 
Claudius, 1b. Are deterted by the Romans, 46. Invite over 
the Saxons to defend them from the ravages of the Scots and 
Pitts, 49. 

Bruce, Robert, becomes a competitor for the crown of Scot- 
land, 167, His claim ſet aſide, 168. 

Bruce, Robert, the younger, attempts the deliverance of his 
country, 173. Eſcapes from the court of Edward I. ib. Is 
crowned king of Scotland, ib. Is defeated by the Engliſh, 
and retires to the Weſtern Iſles, 174. Defeats the earl of 
Pembroke, ib. Kills Henry de Bohun with a battle-ax, 177. 
Obtains a compleat victory over the Engliſh, 178. 

Bruce, lady Mary, confined in a wooden cage, and publickly 
expoſed to the populace by order of Edward I. 174. 

Bruce, David, king of Scotland, defeated by queen Philippa, 
taken priſoner, and confined in the Tower, 195. Is releaſed, 
and replaced on his throne, 199 

Buckingham, duke of, forms a deſign for dethroning Ri- 
chard III. 253, Raiſes a body of forces, who deſert him, in 
coniequcace of which he is taken priſoner, and behead- 
ed, 254. 

Buckingham, duke of, ſon to the beforementioned, beheaded 
on 'Tower-hili, 273. 

Buckingham, duke ot, (favourite of Charles I.) makes a de- 
ſcent on the 1{]and of Khe in France, 341. Is obliged to 
retreat, ib. Embarks his forces, and returns to England, ib. 
Is aſſaſſinated at Portſmouth, 342. 

Bunker's Hill, battle of, 581. 

Burgoyne, general, appointed commander of the Britiſh forces 
in America, 58;. Surrenders himſelf and troops to general 
Cates at Saratoga, 585. 

Burgundy, duke of, cauſes the duke of Orleans to be aſſaſſi- 
nated in the fire-cs of Paris, 222. Takes the king of France 
priſoner, 224. 

Barizls permitted in towns, which uſed to be in the high. 


quitted, 546. 
C 


(4D E, Jack, his rebellion, 235. 
Cadiz, unſucceſsful expedition againſt, 420. 


Cæſar, Julius, his firſt invaſion of England, 15. Is oppoſed 


by the Britons on his landing, ib. Defeats them, and obliges 
them to ſue for peace, ib. Suſtains conſiderable loſs in his 
navy by a tempelt, 16. Again engages the Britons, defeats 
them, and obliges them a ſecond time to ſue for peace, ib. 
Re-embarks his forces, and returns to Gaul, 17. Makes + 
ſecond deſcent on the iſland, and lands without oppoſition, ib, 
Marches againſt the Britons, whom he engages and defeat 
18. Croſſes the Thames, and penetrates into the territories of 
Caſſivelaunus, the Britiſh 1 whoſe capital he takes, 
and puts great numbers of the Britons to the ſword, 20 
Grants peace to Caſfivelaunus, and after im g a yearly 
tribute on the Britons, embarks his forces, and returns co cle 


continent, ib. 


Calcutta, ſiege of, 497. 


Calais beſieged and taken by Edward III. 195, 

Caledonians, headed by Galgacus, their leader, defeated, with 

great ſlaughter, by the Romans, 34, 35. Repeatedly engage 

the Romans with various ſucceſs, 36—39. Make incurkon + 

into the Britiſh territories, and commit the moſt horrid cry. 

elties, 48. Are defeated and driven into their own country 

by the Saxons, 49. 

Caligula, the Roman emperor, engages to undertake the con- 

queſt of Britain, and for that purpoſe embarks with a great 

body of forces; but returns without even making an attemp; 

to accompliſh his deſign, 22. 

Cambray, league of, 268, 

Canute, ſon of Sweyn king of Denmark, proclaimed king of 

England by the Danes, 89, Declared an outlaw by the 

_ Engliſh, ib. Leaves the kingdom, ib. Returns and oppoſes 

Ethelred, ib. Lays fiege to London, and alters the currer: 
of the river, 90. ls firongly oppoled by the citizens, ani 
withdraws his forces, ib, Engages Edmund II. in fingic 
combat, 91. Is crowned king of England, ib, Baniſhes the 
two ſons of Edmund Il. Puts to death the traitor Edric, ib. 
Marries the filter of Richard duke of Normandy, 92. Con- 
venes an aſſembly of the ftates at Oxford, and paſſes fever: 
laws for the good order and government of the kingdom, 
Goes over to the continent, and is crowned king of Norway, 
ib. Returns to England, and founds monaſteries in differen: 
parts of the kingdom, 1b, Makes a pilgrimage to Rome, ib. 
Returns to England, ib, Spends his time in acts of piety 
and deyotion, ib. His death and character, 93. 

Canning, Elizabeth, her fingular caſe, 490. 

Cape Briton, reduction of, 484. 

Caractacus, a Britiſh prince, defeated by the Romans, 23. 
Flies for refuge to Cartiſmandua, queen of the Brigantes, by 
whom he is betrayed into the read of the Romans, 27. 
ſent with his whole family, and a great number of captives, 
to Rome, in order to be expoſed as public ſpectacles to the 
populace, ib. Addreſſes himſelf in a moſt maſterly ſpeech 
to the emperor Claudius, who is ſo affected at it, that he ſer; 
him and his family at liberty, 28. 

Carauſius lands in Britain, and is declared emperor not only by 
che Romans, but allo the Britons, 40. Defeats the Scots aud 
Picts, ib. Is treacheroully aſſaſſinated by Alectus, one f 
principal officers, 41. 

Carleton, general, defeats the Americans at a place called 
Three Rivers, 582. 

Carolina, queen, her death, 475. 

Carthagena taken by Sir Francis Drake, 311. 

Cartiſmandua, queen of the Brigantes, betrays Caractacus, the 
Britich general, into the bands of the Romans, 27. Proves 
baſe and perfidious to her huſband, who engages, defeats her 
forces, and makes himſeli maſter of the greater part of her 
territories, 29. 

Catſivelaunus, general of the Britons, marches againſt the 

* Romans under Julius Cæſar, 18, Is defeated, and retreats to 
the capital of his territories, 19. Is followed by julius 
Caeſar, obliged ro deſert his capital, and ſue for peace, 20. 

Centaur ſhip of war, melancholy fate of, 59g. 

Champion, firſt mention of at the coronation of Engliſh mo- 
narchs, 204. 

| Chancery, court of, inſtituted by Ethelbert, king of Kent, 66. 

Chandenagore, reduction of, 497. 

Charitable, Corporation, embezzlement of the monies belong- 
ing to, 469. ; 

Charles I. aicends the throne, 338. Marries the prince! 
Henrietta of France, ib. Borrows money from his 1u>c-!' 


Ways, 60. 


339. Fus out a large fleet, ib. Diſſolves the 
ment, 


ment, 340. Engages in a war with France, 
with his parhament, 342. Is greatly affected at the death of 
the duke of Buckingham, 343. Concludes a peace with 

France, ib. Oppreſles his ſübjects, ib. Viſits Scotland, 

344. Levies a tax called ſhip-money, ib. Endeavours to 

make the worſhip in Scotland conformable to the Engliſh 

church, 345. Diſſolves the parliament, 346. Raiſes a cone 

ſiderable army againſt the Scots, ib, Comes to terms of ac- 

' commodation with them, ib, Signs the warrant for the exe- 

cution of the earl of Stafford, 347. Goes to Scotland to 

ſettle the diſturbances in that kingdom, 348. Preſents to the 

houſe of peers articles of impeachment agaiuſt the lord Kim- 

bolton and five commoners, 349. Abruptly demands the 

perſons of the latter, ib. Makes conceſſions to the parlia- 

ment for his conduct, ib. Retires to York, 350. Is refuſed 

admittance into the town of Hull, ib. Raiſes a body of 
forces, and erects his ſtandard at Nottingham, ib. Marches 

to Shrewſbury, 351. Engages the parliamentary army at 
Edge-hill, ib. Defeats them at Brentford, ib. Marches to 

Oxtord, and there takes up his winter quarters, ib. Lays 

fiege to Glouceſter, 353. Is obliged to raiſe the ſiege, ib. 
Marches with his army to Newbury, ib. Calls a parliament 

at Oxford, 354. Retreats to Worceſter, 355. Defeats the 
parliement amy at Croperdy-bridge, ib. Retires in the 
night to Walling ford, and purſues his rout to Oxford, 355. 

Makes himſelt maſter of Leiceſter, 357. Is defeated at the 
battle of Naſeby, ib. Flies to Oxford for ſafety, 358. Puts 
himſelf under the protection of the Scots, ib. Is delivered 
up to the Engliſh, and Holmſby- houſe in Northamptonſhire 
appointed by the parliament as the place of his reſidence, 

359. Is ſeized by cornet Joyce, ib, Is carried to Hampton- 
court, and kept under a ſtrong guard, 360. Makes his 
eſcape, and takes up his quarters in Cariſbrook Caſtle in the 
Iſle of Wight, ib, Is viſited by commiſſioners from parha- 
ment to treat of peace, 361. Is removed to Hurſt Caſtle, 
and from thence conduQted under a {trong guard to Windſor, 
362. Is diveſted of the enſigns of royalty, ib. Is impeached 
of high-treaſon, ib. Is ſentenced to ſuffer death, 363. Takes 
leave of his family, ib. Is beheaded at Whitehall, ib. His 
character, ib. 


341. Quarrels | 
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Charles II. lands in Scotland, 365. Is crowned with great ce- 
remony at Scone, 566, Enters England at the head of a 


werful army, ib. Is totally defeated by Cromwell at Wor- 
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tree, and eſcapes the deſigns of his enemies, ib. Goes over 
to Normandy, ib. Arrives in England, and 1s reſtored to 
the crown, 374. Eftabliſhes the Royal Society, 376. Marnes 
Catharine of Portugal, ib. Sells Dunkirk to the French, 
377. Declares war againſt the Dutch, 378. Againſt France, 


ceſter, 367. Flies for ſafety to a place called hoſcobel, on the 
borders of Staffordſhire, ib. Conceals himſelf in an oak- | 


E X. 

Cromwell, ſecretary, preſents 2 new tranſlation of the bible 
to Henry VIII. 281. Is created earl of Eſſex, 282, Arreſted 
and committed to the Tower, ib, Is accuſed of hereſy and 
treaſon, condemned and executed, ib. 

Cromwell, Oliver, heads an army againſt Charles I. 355. De- 
feats the royaliſts, ib. Becomes the leader of a party, 356, 
His artful conduct, ib. Cuts to pieces four regiments of the 
_—_ cavalry, 357. Takes upon him the government of 
the kingdom, 359. Aſſembles a council at Windſor; 360. 

Increaſes the bacred of the parliament againſt the king, 361. 
Defeats the Scots at Dunbar, 466. Engages the army of 
Charles II. and obtains a compleat victory, 367. Diflolves 
the parliament, 368. Calls a new one of his own chuſing, ib. 
Is inveſted with the title of Lord Protector. 369. Diſcovers a 
plot formed againſt him, and diſſolves the parliament, ib. 
His death and character, 371. 

Cromwell, Richard, ſucceeds his father in the government of 
the Englith, 371. His title of Protector confirmed, ib. His 
remarkable weakneſs, ib. Is depoſed, ib. 

Crown Point taken by the Engliſh, 5156. 

Cruſades, account of, 108—134 

Culloden, battle of, 485. 

Cumberland, William, duke of, defeats the rebels at the 
battle of Culloden, 485. His death and character, 548. 

Cumming, 2 quaker, concerts a plan for attacking the French 
ſettlements on the coal of Africa, coz. 


Curtis, captain, his gallant and humane behaviour at the ſiege 
of Gibraltar, 597. 
9 


3 a tax fo called, firſt levied in England, 

38 noe. 

Danes invade England, 68. Ate defeated by Egbert, and re- 
tire to their ſhips, ib, Land again, and commit the moſt 
horrid ravages, 6g, Are attacked by the Engliſh totally 
defeated, and the principal part of their army cut to pieces, 
70. Make another invaſion and form a ſettlement in the 
Iſle of Sheepey, ib. Another body land at Southampton, 
and commit the molt horrid ravages, 71, Are defeated by 
the Englith with great flaughter, ib. Land in the Iſle ol 
Thanec, and lay the country walte with fire and ſword, ib. 
Make themſelves matiers of Northumberland, 72. Of Eait 
Anglia, 73. Engage the Engliſh with various ſucceſs, ib. 
Are defeated by Alfred, 77, 78. By Edward the Elder, 81. 
General maſſacre of, 88. 

Darley. lord, married to Mary Queen of Scots, 303. Is 
aſſaſſinated, ib. 

David, king of Scotland, makes incurſions into different parcs 
of England to oppoſe king Stephen, 117. 

David, brother to Llewellyn, prince of Wales, put to death by 


ib. Iſſues a proclamation againſt conventicles, 380, Agrees 
to a ſeparate peace with the Dutch, 385. 1s 
apopleCtic fit, and dies, 393. His character, ib. 

Charles- Town in North-America taken by the Britiſh forces, 591. 
Charlotte, princeſs of Mecklenberg-Streli-z, lands at 
wich, 531. 
Is crowned queen of England, 1b, 

Chatham, earl of, his death and character, 587. 
Cherburg, expedition to, 501. | 

Chriſtopher, St. Iſland of, captured by the French, 594. 


Tower, 249. Sentenced to death, ib. 


of Malmſey, 250. 


many petty ſtates to his obedience, 24. 

Clarendon, conſtitutions of, 124 

Clinton, general, appointed commander of the Britiſh forces 

in America, 581. Makes himſelf maſter of Rhode Iſland, 

582. Regains Stoney Point after it had been taken by the 

Americans, 589, Takes Charles Town, 591. 

Clive, colonel, his ſucceſs in India, 497, 498. 

Coldingham, abbeſs of, cuts off her noſe and upper lip, and 
ſuades the nuns to do the like, to prevent being raviſhed 

y the Danes, 73. 

Collier, Sir George, takes and deſtroys the American fleet, 589. 

Commiſſioners ſent to treat of a pacification with America, 587. 

Commons, Houſe of, firſt inſtituted, 161. 

Conſpiracies, 217, 221, 222, 260, 302, 307, 322, 380, 392. 

Connie the Great divides the iſland into four governments, 
43. His death and character, ib. 

Coote, Sir Eyre, defeats Hyder Ally in the Eaſt-Indies, 593- 

Cornwallis, lord, defea:s the American army under general 

Gates, 591. Is overpowered by the conjunctive forces of 

France and America, and himſelf, with his whole army, 

made priſoners of war, 593. 

Coventry act paſſed, 381. 

Cranmer, Dr. Thomas, appointed to the ſee of Canterbury, 

278, Annuls the king's marriage with Catharine of Arra- 

gon, ib. Is committed to the Tower, 295. Is burnt at 

Oxford, 298. 

Creſly, battle of, 193. 


Is terized with an | 


ar- 


Is married to his majeſty king George III. ib. 


Clarence, George, duke of, arreſted, and committed to the 
Is drowned in a butt 


Claudius, the Roman emperor, arrives in Britain, and reduces 


Edward I. 166. 

Devid, king of Scotland; taken priſoner by Philippa, queen 
of Edward III. 195. Is ſet at liberty, and reftorcd to his 
kingdom, 199, 

Dearth, great, 290. ' 

Denmark, prince of, has a penſion ſettled on him by parlia- 
ment of 100,0001, per annum, 421. His death and cha- 
racter, 429. 

Denmark, king of, marries Matilda, the ſiſter of George III. 
551. Comes to England, 554. Viſits the two univer- 
fries, ib. 

Denmark, great diſturbances in, 574. 

Derwentwater, call of, executed tor rebellion, 442 

Deſeada, ifland of, taken by the Englith, 515. 

Dettingen, battle of, 480. 

Dominica, iſland of, taken by the French, 587. 

Do, king of Scotland, drowned in paſſing the river 
Spey, 69. 

Drake, ie Francis, makes a voyage round the world, zog. 
His proceedings while abroad, id. Lays ſiege to, and 
makes himſelf maſter of, Carthagena, 311. 

Druids, account of them, with the different claſſes into which 
they were divided, 10. Their great power and importance, 
ib. The nature of their religion, and mode of worſhip, 11. 
Their diſtinguiſhed veneration tor the oak, and particularly 
its natural appendage the miſſeltoe, ib. Their religious 
and political renets, &c. 2 Great numbers of them put 
to death by order of Paulinus Suetonius, the Roman general, 
29. Their altars and religious groves deſtroyed, ib. 

Don Carlos of Spain conveyed by the Engliſh and Spaniſh fleet: 
to Barcelona, 468. ; 

Dumblain, battle of, 441. 

Dunkirk, fortifications of, demoliſhed, 436. 

Dunſtan, the abbot, baniſhed the kingdom by Edwy, 84. Is 
recalled by Edgar, and promoted to the fee of Canter- 


bury, 85. i 


AST Anglia, kingdom of, with an account of its mo- 
narchs, and the various revolations that took place during 


the Saxon Heptarchy, 64, 65. 
Edgar 
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Edgar raiſes a rebellion againſt his brother Edwy, 84. Depoſes 
him and aſcends the throne in his ſtead, 85. Recalls Dun- 
ſtan the abbot, and promotes him to the ſee of Canterbury, 
ib. Increaſes his navy, and ſecures his dominions from 
foreign invaſions, ib. Marries Elfrida, daughter of the 
earl of Devon, 86. 
tributary kings, ib. His death and character, ib. 

Edge-Hill, battle of, 351 

Edmund, the tributary king of Eaſt Anglia cruelly put to 
death by the Danes, 73., 

Edmund I. ſucceeds his brother Athelflan on the throne of 
England, 83. Is greatly diſturbed by the Danes, ib. Comes 
to an accommodaiion with them, ib, Quells a diſturbance 
in Northumberland, 1b. 
Robber, ib. 


Edmund II. crowned king of England, 99. Marches againſt | 


the Danes, ib. Engages Canute in fingle combat, 91. Is 


baſely aſſaſſinated at Oxford, ib. His character, ib. 

Edred ſucceeds his brother Edmund on the throne of Eng- 
land, 8.. 
Dies of a quinſey, ib. 

Edric the traitor, account of, 89. 


nute, 91. 
Edward the Elder ſucceeds his father Alfred on the throne of 


England, 80. Is oppoſed by his couſin Ethelwald, whom 
he obliges to quit the kingdom, 81. Defeats the Danes, ib. 
Rebuilds the city of Hereford, ib. Engages Leofrid, a 
Daniſh chief, in ſingle combat, ib. Obliges the Danes to 
ſue for peace, ib. His death and character, 82. 

Edward the Martyr aſcends the throne, and is crowned at 
Kingfton, 86, Is treacherouſly aſſaſſinated by order of his 
ſtep-· mother Elfrida, ib. 

Edward the Confeſſor is crowned king at Wincheſter, 95. Acts 
with great cruelty to his mother, ib. Marries Editha the 
daughter of ear! Godwin, ib. Shews great partiality to 
the Romans, 95. Quarrels with Godwin earl of Kent, and 
baniſhes him the kingdom, ib. Abolifhes the tax called 
Danegelt, ib. Rebuilds the abbey of Weltminſter, 98. 
His death and character, ib. 

Edward J. fucceeds his father on the throne of England, 164. 
Diſtinguiſnes himſelf at a tournament in France, 1 
crowned at Wellminſter, ib. Marches againſt the Welch, 
and concludes a treaty of peace with Llewellyn their 
prince, 165. Proſecutes the Jews, ab. Again marches 
againſt the Welch, and totally reduces their country, 166. 
Puniſhes the judges for their mal-pra&tices, 167. Is ap- 
pointed 21bitrator between Bruce and Baliol, competitors 
for the crown of Scotland, ib. Marches againſt Baliol, and 
obtains a compleat victory, 168. Makes himſelf mailer of 
Scotland, 169. Quarrels with his clergy, ib. Goes over 
to the continent, and forms a treaty of friendſhip with Philip 
of France, 150. Again marches againſt the Scots and defeats 
them, 171, Totally ſabdues their country, 172. His death 
and character, 174. 

Edward II. aſcends the throne, 175. Recalls Piers Gaveſton 
(who had been baniſhed the kingdom by his father) and con- 
fers on him diſtigguiſned honours, ib. Goes over to the 
continent, and marries Iſabella, daughter of Philip of 
France, 176, Returns to England. and is crowned with 
his new queen at Wenminſter, ib. Is compelled to give up 
his «uthoity to the barons, ib. Marches againſt the Scots, 

7, 1s defeated, and nearly eſcapes being taken, 178. 
Oppoſes his barons, ib. Puts ſeveral of them to death, 179. 
Is oppoſed by Iſabella, his queen, ib, Embarks for Ireland, 
but is driven back, and conceals himſelf in the mountains 
of Wales, 180. Is taken priſoner, and confined in Kenel- 
worth Caſtle, ib. Reſigns his crown, 181. Is cruelly put 
to death, ib. His character, ib. 

Edward III. aſcends the throne, 182. 
Scots, ib. Marnes Pailippa of Hainault, 163. Puts Mor- 
timer, the favourite of his mother, to death, 184. Makes 
many prudent regulations, ib. Confines Iſabella, the queen- 
dowager, for lite, ib. Encourages Baliol to aſſert his right 
to the crown of Scotland, 185, Marches againſt the Scots, 
186. Concludes a treaty of peace with them, 187. Reſolves 
to invade France, ib. Forms alliances with foreign princes, 
188, Goes over to the continent with a conſiderable army, 
ib. Returns to England, and is liberally atſfited by his par- 
liament, 189. Again embarks for the continent, ib. En- 

ages the French fleet, and obtains a compleat victory, ib. 
ö ſiege to Tournay, ib. Makes a truce with the French 
king, and returns to England, 190. Renews the war with 


Is put to death by Ca- 


177 


Marches againſt the 


France, fails for the continent, and lands at la Hogue, , 


where he confers the honour of knighthood on his eldeſt ion, 
192. Beũeges and takes the city of Caen in Normandy, 193. 
Defeats the French at Ciefley, 194. Lays ſiege to Calais, 1b, 
Makes himſelf matter of the place, 195. © oncludes a truce 
with Philip, 196. Inſtitutes the Order of the Garter, ib. 
Defeats the combined fleets of France and Spain, 197. Pro- 
poles a ieaty of peace with France, 199. The terms of the 


weaty rejected, ib. Determiaes to invade France, ib. . 


Is rowed down the river Dee by eight 


Is baſely aſſaſſinated by Leolf the 


Reduces the Danes of Northumberland, ib. 


| 
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at Calais with a conſiderable army, zoo. Ravages great part 
of the country, ib. Loſes a great number of his troops b, X 
ſtorm, ib, Concludes a treaty of peace with France, and 
returns to England, ib. Is duped by an artful woman named 
Alice Pierce, 202. Declares Richard (fon of Edward the 
Black Prince) his ſucceſſor, ib. His death and character, 
203. 

Edward IV. aſcends the throne, 242. Marches againſt queen 
Margaret, and defeats her, 243. Is enamoured with the lade 
Elizabeth Gray, and privately marries her, 244. Gains the 
iI. will of the earl of Warwick, ib. Quells an inſurrection 
in Yorkſhire, 246. Is defeated by the earl of Warwick, and 
eſcapes to the continent, ib. Declared an uſurper by the 
parliament, ib, Returns to England, with a large body of 
foreign troops, 247. Marches againit the earl of War- 
wick, ib. Engages him in the neighbourhood of Barnet 
and obtains a compleat victory, ib. Expoſes the body of 
Warwick to public view in St. Paul's cathedral, ib. C au{-- 
the ſon of Henry VI. to be murdered, 284. Determines to 
invade France, 249. Lands at Calais, ib. Concludes a 
treaty of peace with the French king, and returns to Eng- 
land, ib. His death and character, 2 50. 

Edward V. aſcende the throne, 250. Is ſeized by his uncle 
the duke of Gloacefter, and ſent to the Tower, 251. Is put 
to death by order of his uncle, 25 3. ; 

Edward VI. aſcends the throne, 288. Enters into a war with 
Scotland, 289, Defeats the Scots, ib. Goes into a decline 
and is given over by his phyſicians, 293. His death ar! 
character, ib. | 

Edward, prince of Wales, ſurnamed the Black, knighted by 
his father, 193. His gallant behaviour at the battle of 
Creſley, ib. Takes the king of France and his ſon priſoner; 
198. His noble and generous behaviour to them, ib. Agree: 
to a truce with the French for two years, 199. Returns 10 
England with his royal captives, and is received in triumph 
ib. Marries Joan of Kent, 200. Eſpouſes the cauſe of 
Peter of Caſtile, and replaces him on his throne, 201. His 
death, 202. 

Edward Auguſtus, duke of York, dies at Monaco, 552. 

Edwin publickly baptized at York by Paulinus, a chriſtian 
biſhop, 63. 

Edwy aſcends the throne of England, 84. Is groſly in 
by Dunſtan the abbot on 2 day of his ned 
which he baniſhes him the kingdom, ib. Expels the monks 
ib. Is dethroned, and dies with grief, 85. i 

Egbert is placed on the throne of Weſſex, 67. Reduces the 
ſeveral kingdoms of the Heptarchy, and becomes ſole mo- 
narch of England, 68. Is ſolemnly crowned at Windſor, ib. 
Engages and defeats the Danes, ib. His death, ib, 

Elfleda, filter to Edward the Elder, greatly affiſts her brother 
in proſecuting the war againſt the Danes, 81. 

Elfrida, ſtep- mother to Edward the Younger, cauſes him 0 

be treacherouſly aifaflinated, 86, Retires to a monaſtery, 
and ſpends the remainder of her days in penitence and ob- 
ſcurity, ib. 
!1izabeth, Princeſs, ſucceeds her ſiſter on the throne of Fe 
land, 300. Gives the higheſt proofs of moderation and prü- 
dence, both religious and political, ib. Favours the proteſ- 
tant intereſt, ib. Is crowned, ib. Revives the High Commiſ- 
ſion Court, 301. Is ſeized with the ſmall pox, 302. Cos 
cludes a treaty of peace with France, ib. Is diguſted with 
Mary Queen of Scots, for marrying lord Darnley, 303. 
V:tits the univerſity of Oxford, and Jiſplays her learning, ib. 
Interferes b2tween the queen of Scots and her nobles, 304. 
Aſliſts the Hugonots in France, 305. Commits the duke of 
Norfolk to the Tower, ib. Signs the warrant for his exccu- 
tion with great reluctance, 307. Conſents to a treaty of mar- 
riage with the duke of Anjou, 30g. Intercedes in behalf f 
Morton, the Scotch regent, 310. Receives a vilit from e 
duke of Anjou, ib. Her ſtrange behaviour to him, id. 
Forms a treaty with the Dutch, 31r, Fits out a fleet againſt 
the Spaniard, ib. Enters into a treaty of alliance with the 
Scotch monarch, ib. Diſcovers a conſpiracy formed againſt 
her life, ib. Sends commiſſioners to try Mary queen of 
Scots, 312. Affects great grief at the iſſue of her trial, ib. 
Signs the warrant for her execution, 313. Makes ſtrong p:c- 
parations tor oppoting the Spaniards, 314. Reviews tc! 
army on horſeback at Tilbury, ib. Goes in proceſſion to 
St. Paul's cathedral, to return thanks for the defeat of 
the Spaniſh armada, 315. Aſſiſts Henry IV. of France, 
317. Forms a treaty of alliance with the Dutch, 3:5- 
Is offended with the earl of Eſſex, ib. Reſtores him to ber 
favour, and appoints him to the government of Ireland, ib. 
Writes him a very ſevere letter, ib. Orders him into the 
cuſtody of the lord-keeper, 320. Signs with great relucts cs 
the warrant for his execuuon, 322. ls ſeized with a deep 
melancholy, 323. The cauſe of it accounted for, ib. ii: 
death and character, 324. 

Elliot, general, his gallant behaviour at the ſiege of Gib 
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Emma, the wife of king Ethelred, eruelly treated by her ſon 
Edward after his acceſſion to the throne, 95. Is accuſed of 
criminal correſpondence with the biſhop of Wincheſter, and 
undergoes the fire ordeal to prove her innocence, ib, 

Emplon and Dudley aſſiſt Henry VII. in opprefling his ſubjects, 
265. Are committed to the Tower, 268. Found guilty of 
high-treaſon, and beheaded, ib. 

England, bank of, eſtabliſhed by act of parliament, 410. 

England and Scotland united as one kingdom, 426. 


Eſſex, kingdom of, with an account of its monarchs, and the 


various revolutions that took place during the Saxon hep- 
tarchy, 61. 

Eſſex (Robert Devereaux) earl of, ſails for the coaſt of Spain, 

18. Reduces Cadiz, ib. Greatly offends the queen, 319. 
is re-eſtabliſhed in her favour, and appointed lord-lieutenant 
of Ireland, ib. Marches againſt the earl of Tyrone, ib. 
Enters into a conference with him, and agrees to a ceſſation 
of arms, 320. Writes a letter to the queen, and, contrary to 
her orders, returns to England, ib. Is put under an arreſt, ib. 
Is ſet at liberty, ib. Forms a conſpiracy againſt the queen, 
321. Is committed to the Tower, 322. Tried, condemned 
and executed, ib. 

Eſſex, earl of, commands the parliament forces againſt 
Charles I. 351. Is defeated at Worceſter, ib. Engages the 
king's army at the battle of Edge-hill, ib. Inveſts and takes 
the town of Reading, 352. Makes an unſucceſsful attempt 
upon Worceſter, id. Compels the king's forces to raiſe the 
ſiege of Glouceſter, 353. Returns to London, and is treated 
with great reſpect by the parliament, 355. 

Ethelbald in conjunction with his brother ſucceeds his father en 
the throne of England, 71. Purſve: wicked courſes, ib. 1s 
reprimanded by Swithin biſhop of Wincheſter, ib. Reforms, 
but ſoon after dies, ib. | 

Ethelbert, on the death of his brother, becomes ſole monarch 
of England, 71. His prudent adminiſtration, ib. His 
death, 72. 

Ethelgiva, queen to king Edwy, barbarouſly treated by Odo, 
archbiſhop of Canterbury, 84. 

Ethelred I; aſcends the throne on the death of his brother 
Ethelbert, 72. Joins the forces of his brother Alfred, and 
marches againſt the Danes, whom they attack with various 
ſucceſs, 73. Receives a mortal wound and dies, ib. 

Ethelred II. ſucceeds his brother Edward on the throne, 87, 
Parchaſes peace with the Danes, ib. Marries Emma, filter 
to the duke of Normandy, 88. Orders a general maſſacre of 
the Danes throughout his kingdom, ib. Fits out a powerful 
fleet, 89. Abdicates the throne, ib. Is recalled, and reſtored 
to the crown, ib, His death and character, go. 

Ethelwald, couſin to Edward the Elder, raiſes a rebellion apainfl 
him, 80. Brings over a budy of forces from Normandy, and 
engages Edward, but is defeated and lain, 81. 

Ethelwolf ſucceeds Egbert on the throne of England, 69. Neg- 
lects the affairs of government, ib. Marches e the 
Danes, but is defeated, ib. Gives up part of his dominions 
to his ſon Athelſtan, 70. Makes a pilgrimage to Rome, ib. 
Marries Judith, the daughter of Charles the Bald, king of 
France, 1b. Returns to England, ib, Grants tithes to the 
church, ib, His death — character, 71. 

Euſtatius, iſland of, taken by admiral Rodney, 592. Retaken 
by the French, 594 

Exciſe, general, ſcheme of, 470. 


Exeter, biſhop of, dragged to the great croſs of Cheapſide, and 
beheaded, 180. 6 


AIRFAX, Sir Thomas, heads the parliamentary forces 
againſt Charles I. and defeats him at the battle of Naſeby, 
357. Makes himſelf maſter of Bridgewater, Sherborn and 
Bath, ib, Marches into the weſtern counties, ib. Blocks 
up the city of Exeter, ib. Defeats lord Aſtley, and takes him 
riſoner, 358. 

Fairs and markets firſt appointed to be kept in England, 80. 

Falkirk, battles of, 171, 485. 

Famine, a dreadful one in Scotland, 69. In England, 88. 100. 

Farmer, captain, melancholy fate of, 590. 

Fawkes, Guy, ſeized by Sir Thomas Knevett, after having 
compleated his preparations for blowing up the parliament- 
houſe, 328. Makes a diſcovery of the whole plot, 329. 

Felton, a lieutenaat of the navy, ſtabs the duke of Buckingham 
at Portſmouth, 342. 

Fenwick, Sir John, beheaded on Tower-hil! for conſpiring 
againſt the life of king William III. 413. ; 
Ferdinand, prince, is appointed to the command of the allied 
army in Germany, 499. Inveſts Minden, and makes himſelf 

maſter of the place, 507 : 

Ferrers, earl, murders Mr. Johnſon his ſteward, 523. His rea- 
ſons for committing this inhuman act, ib. Is tried by his 
pores 524. Condemned and hanged at T'yburo, ib. 
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Fifth-Monarchy men, who and why ſo called, 368. 35 

Fiſher, John, biſhop of Rocheſter, committed to the Tower for 
refuſing to take the oath of ſupremacy to the king, 278. Is 
preſented with a cardinal's hat, 279. Is beheaded, ib. 

Fiſher, captain, diſcovers a plot formed againſt the life of 
William III. 412. 

Fitzherbert, Mr. the Britiſh miniſter plenopotentiary, goes 
over to France to ſign the preliminary articles of peace be- 
tween Great Britain and that kingdom, 

Fitz Oſbert, William, (commonly called Longbeard) promotes 
an inſurrection in England, 139. 

Floddon, battle of, 270. 


Fontenoy, battle of, 483. 

Foreſts, charter of, ſigned by king John, 148. 

Fort du Quefne, expedition againit, 504. 

Frederick, ſon of George II. arrives in England, and is created 


prince of Wales, 461. Marries the princeſs of Saxe Gotha, 
474. His death, 488. 


Froſt, ſevere, in England, 100—477. 
G 
( 3 *-GACUS, general of the Caledonians, his animated 


ſpeech to his army previous to their engaging the Romans 
under Julius Agricola, 34. Is defeated, and flies with the 
remainder of his forces into the woods and mountains, 35. 

Gardening, art of, firſt brought into England, 287. 

Gardiner, biſhop of Wincheſter, goes with a guard to ſeize 
queen Catherine Parr, wife of Henry VIII. 286. 

Garter, order of, firſt inſtituted, 196. 

Gaveſton, Piers, (the favourite of Edward II.) recalled from 
baniſhinent, and inveſted with the government of the king- 
dom, 175. Iz appointed lord-lieurenant of Ireland, 176. 
Recalled, ib. Beſieged by the barons in Scarborough Cattle, 
taken priſoner, and put to death, 177. 

Gazette, Royal, firſt publiſhed at Oxford, 493. 

George I. proclaimed king of England, 439. Lands at 
Greenwich, 440. Makes his public entry into London, tb, 
Changes the miniſtry, ib. Is crowned, ib. Quells a . 
bellion in Scotland, 441. Goes over to the continent, 442. 
Concludes a treaty of alliance with the French and Dutch, 1b. 
Returns io England, ib. Is offended at the conduct of the 
prince of Wales, 446. Goes over to Germany, and con- 
cludes a peace with Sweden, 450. Returns to England, 451. 
Forms foreign alliances, 457. Determines to viſit his Ger- 
man dominions, 458. Dies at Oſnaburgh in his way to Ha- 
nover, ib. His character, ib. 

George II. aſcends the Engliſh throne, 459. Adopts his fa- 
ther's ſyſtem of government, ib. Diſſolves the parliament, 
450, Is crowned with his queen at Weſtmintter, ib. Goes 
over to Hanover, 463. Returns to England, 464. Grants 
a perpetual Charter for eſtabliſhing a ſettlement at Georgia, 
469. Marries his edleſt daughter to the prince of Orange, 
471. Difſo:ves the parliament, 472. Is offended at the con- 
duct of his ſon the prince of Wales, 475. Loſes his queen, ib. 
Declares war againſt Spain, 476. Diſſolves the parliament, 
478. Is reconciled to the prince of Wales, 479. Goes over 
to Germany, accompanied by his royal highneſs the duke of 
Cumberland, 480. Heads his army in perſon, ib. Defeats 
the French at the battle of Dettingen, ib. Returns to Eng- 
land, ib. Diſſolves the parliament, 490. Forms a treaty 
of alliance with the empreſs of Ruſſia, 493. With the king 
of Pruſſia, 494. Declares war againit France, 495. His 
death and character, 5 26. 

George III. born, 475. Succeeds his grand-father on the throne 
of England, 528. His ſpeech to the parliament, ib. Marries 
the princeſs Charlotte of Mecklenberg Strelitz, 531. Is 
crowned with his queen, ib. Declares war againſt Spain, 
833. Succeſs of his arms, 534. Concludes a peace with 
France, 537. Ifſues a proclamation to prevent unlawful 
combinations for enhancing the price of proviſions, 544. 
Divides America into two diflricts, 545. Changes his mi- 
niſtry, 556—559. Makes an excurſion to Portſmouth to 
view the dock yard, and the fleet at Spithead, 577. Diſſolves 
the parliament, 579. Paſles a bill for reſtraining the trade 
of the American colonies, 581. Iſſues a proclamation for a 
general fait, 583, Applies to his e e for a farther aid 
to ſupport his houſhold, 584. Makes an excurſion, accompa- 
nied by his queen, to Portſmouth, in order to review the fleet, 
587. Makes peace with France and Spain, 601. Inſtitutes 
the order of St. Patrick, ib. Makes peace with America and 
Holland, 604. Diſſolves the parliament, 608. 

German emigrants, great numbers of, arrive in England, 


Are hoſpitably relieved, and ſent to their own country, 7% V 
Gibraltar, ſieges of, 458—597. | 


Gin ſhops, number of, in London, 5 27. 
Glaſs invented, and brought into England, 66. 
Glaſs windows firit uſed in private houſes, 132. 
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Glouceſter, Thomas Woodſtock, duke of, arreſted, harried on 
board a ſhip, and carried over to Calais, 211. Is baſely aſ- | 


ſaſſinated by order of Richard II. 212. 

Glouceſter, ducheſs of, accuſed of witchcraft, 233. Is tried, 
and condemned to do penance for three ſucceſſive days, ib. 

Glouceſter, Humphry, duke of, removed from the council- 
board, 234. Is found dead in his bed, ib. | 

Glouceſter, Richard, duke of, choſen Protector of the king- 
dom, 251. Accuſes the queen of Edward IV. of witch- 
craft, 252. Seizes his nephew king Edward V. ib, Is 
choſen to the ſovereignty, 253. 

Godfrey, Sir Edmundbury, murdered by papiſts, 387. 

Godwin, earl of Kent, diſplays his military proweſs againſt the 
Vandals, 92. Marries the ſiſter of Canute the Great, ib. 
Crnelly treats Alfred, the ſon of Ethelred II. 93. Is baniſhed 
the kingdom by Edward the Confeſſor, 96. Fits out a fleet 
ard invades England, ib. Makes ſubmiſſion to Edward, and 
is pardoned, ib. His death, ib. 

Gold firſt coined in England, 203. 

Goldſmiths and 'Taylors, companies of, battle between, 163. 

Gordon, lord George, committed to the Tower, 592 Tried 
in the court of King's Bench for high-treaton, ib. Ac- 
quitted, ib, 

Goree, iſland of, taken by the Engliſh, 503. 

Graſſe, count de, the French admiral, defeated by admiral 
Rodney in the Weſt-Indies, 595. 

Gray, lady Jane, proclaimed queen of England, at the inſtiga- 
tion of the earl of Northumberland, 294. Relinquiſhes the 
royal dignity, and retires to a private life, 298. Is put to 
death by order of queen Mary, 297 

Great Seal firſt uſed in England, 100. Thrown into the 
Thames by James II. 399. Stolen by robbers, 608. 

Guadaloupe, iſland of, taken by the Engliſh, 514. 

Guilaford, lord, beheaded, 297. 

Guiſe, duke of, makes himſelf maſter of Calais, 299. 

Gunpowder firſt invented, 203. | 

Gunpowder Plot, account of, 328. 


H. 
H*: EAS Corpus AQ paſſed, 388. Suſpended, 481— 
585. 


Hackney Coaches firſt uſed in London, 338 

Hales, judge, committed to priſon, 295. 
own exiſtence, ib. 

Halidown- Hill, battle of, 186. 

Halifax in Nova Scotia, its firſt eftabliſhment, 488. 

Handel, George Frederick, his death, 522. 

Hanover, treaty of, 455. 

Hardicanute ſucceeds his brother Harold on the Engliſh throne, 
94. Orders his brother's body to be taken up, and thrown 
into the Thames, ib. Acts with great cruelty to his ſubjects, 
ib. Dies with intemperance, ib. 

Harold I. is crowned king of England, 93. Forms a con ſpi- 
racy, in conjunction with Godwin, earl of Kent, for de- 
ſtroying the two ſons of Ethelred, ib. Incurs the hatred of 
his ſubjects, 94. His death and character, ib. 

Harold II. crowned king of England, 98. Acts with great 

rudence, and is beloved by his ſubje&s, ib. Is oppoſed 


Puts an end to his 


William duke of Normandy, 99. Is flain with his two 


brothers at the battle of Haſtings, 100. His charaRter, ib. 
Harriſon, Mr. John, rewarded for his ingenuity relative to 
diſcovering the longitude, 548. 
Haſtings, battle of, gg. | 
Haſtings, lord, beheaded in the Tower, 252. 
Havannah taken by the Engliſh, 536. 
Hawke, Sir Edward, defeats the French fleet, 487—511. 
Hengiſt and Horſa, two Saxon chiefs, arrive in Britain with a 
large body of forces, 49. Are cordially received by Vorti- 
ern the Britiſh chief, with whom they enter into a treaty of 
riendſhip, ib. Hengiſt prevails on Vortigern to ſend over 
for a greater number of his countrymen, 50. Perſuades him 
to divorce his queen, marry his (Hengifs) daughter Rowena, 
and to give up to him the whole county of Kent, ib. Joins 
the Scots and Pitts againſt the Britons, ib. Defeats them, 
and aſſumes the title of king of Kent, ib. 
Henley, Orator, account of, 458. 
Henry, prince of Wales, his diſſolute manner of living, 219. 


Takes the crown from his father's pillow when on his death- | 


bed, 220. 

Henry IV. of France, aſſaſſinated, 4330. 

Henry I. crowned king of England, 110. Grants a charter, 
confirming the privileges of his ſubjeQs, ib. Marries Ma- 
tilda, daughter to Malcolm, king of Scotland, 111. Is 
oppoſed by his brother Robert, ib. Agrees to a treaty of 
accommodation, ib. Quarrels with Anſelm archbiſhop of 
Canterbury, ib. Goes over to Normandy with a powerful 
army againſt his brother Robert, 112. Defeats and takes 
him priſoner, ib. Returns to England, ib. Marries Adelais, 


daughter to the duke of Louvaine, 114. Declares war agaiuſt 
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France, ib. Quells a dangerous in ſurrection in Normandy, 
Concludes a peace with the king of France, 115. His 2 
and character, 116. 

Henry II. crowned king of England, 122. His prudent con. 
duct, ib. Marches againſt the Welſh, whom he defeats, aud 
concludes a treaty of peace with them, 123. Engages in 2 
war with France, ib. Is greatly troubled at the ambition of 
Becket, archbiſhop of Canterbury, 124 Calls a council at 
Clarendon, ib. Cauſes four impeachments to be preferred 
againſt Becker, 125. Sends ambaſſadors to the pope, 26. 
Has an interview with the French king in the neigh bourhobd 
of Paris, ib. Returns to England, and calls a parliamen: eat 
Windſor, ib. Cauſes his ſon to be crowned, and lerves the 
firſt diſh at his table, 127. Goes over to the continent, and 
forms an accommodation with Becket, ib. Is greatly affected 
at the death of that prelate, ib. Makes himſelf matter at 
Ireland, 128, Is greatly perplexed at the miſcondutt of 
children, ib. Suffers himſelf to be ſcourged by the monk 
Canterbury, 129. Suppreſſes a rebellion in England, 10, 
Compels the king of Scotland to ſign a treaty ot peace, ib. 
Makes many wiſe laws and regulations for the go d order 
and government of his people, ib. Gives 50,000 marks 6 

wards aſſiſting the Chriſtians in Paleſtine againſt the indes, 

131. Goes over to the continent, and forms a treaty of 

peace with Philip of France, ib. His death, ib. IIIs 

character, 132. 


Henry HI. ſucceeds his father on the throne of England, 


150. Holds a parliament at Oxford, 153. Invades France, ib. 
Returns to England, and ſummons a parhament at Wef. 
minſter, 154. His partiality to fore gners, ib. Is treated 
with contempt by the barons, 155. Marries Eleanor, daug!.. 
ter of the count of Provence, ib. Oppietf:s tis ſubjects, 
156. Goes over to the continent t oppO Lewis of France, 
but is defeated, and returns with diſgrace to Eugland, ib. 
Marries bis daughter to Alexander king of Scotland. 157, 
Ratifies the great charter ſigned by king John, 158. Situs 
the ſtatutes or proviſions of Oxford, ib. Raiſes an army and 
marches again his barons, but is defeated, and retires to che 
priory of Lewes in Suſſex, 160. Calls a council at Northauj 
ton, 163. His death and character, ib. 

Henry IV. crowned king of England, 214. Quells a danger 
ous conſpiracy, 215. Defeats the forces under Hotipur 
Piercy, ſon of the earl of Northumberland, 216, Conc»; 
a truce with the Scots, 217. Is greatly afflicted at the con- 
duct of the prince of Wales, 219. Dedicates his time to de- 
votional duties, and aſſumes the croſs, ib. His death aud 
Character, 220. 

Henry V. ſucceeds his father on the Engliſh throne, 220. lis 
prudent conduct, 221. Diſcovers and quells a dangerous 

conſpiracy againſt his perſon and government, 222. Invades 

France, ib. Lays ſiege to Harfleur, and makes him(cif 

maſter of the place, ib. Obtains a compleat victory over the 

French, 224. Invades Normandy, and makes himſelf mailer 

of many principal places in that country, ib. Concludes a 

treaty of peace with the French, by which he obtains the 0 

vereignty of France, 225. Marries the princeſs Catherine, 

daughter of Charles VI. ib. Returns to England with s 

new queen, who is crowned at Weſtminſter, ib. Goes ag: 

to the continent to oppoſe the dauphin of France, 226. l 
veſts Meaux, takes the garriſon priſoners, and hangs the go- 
vernor for his cruelty to the Englith, ib. ls ſeized with the 
bloody flux while in France, and finding nis end app: oachiny, 
gives ſome particular inſtructions to his attendants, ib. 
death and character, ib. 

Henry VI. ſucceeds his father on the Engliſh throne, 227 
proclaimed king of France, 228. Is crowned with great ce- 
remony at Paris, 232. Marries Margaret, daughter of the 
duke of Anjou, 234. Is oppoſed by the duke of York, 237. 
Taken priſoner by him, 238. Comes to terms of accommo- 
dation with him, ib. Recedes from his engagements, 233 
His army defeated, and himſelf taken priſoner by the York- 

| ts, ib. ls reinſtated in the government, 240. Is dechrou- 
ed, 241. Taken priſoner, and committed to the Tower, 244. 
His death, 248. i 

Henry VII. aſcends the throne, 256. Marries the princeſs 
Elizabeth, daughter to Edward LV. 257. Cauſes the queen- 
dowager to be arreſted and impriſoned, ib. Quells an 1miur- 
rection in the north, 258. His remarkable avarice, 201. 
Greatly oppreſſes his ſubjects, 265. Is ſeized with the gout 
on his lungs, 267, Makes his will, and leaves his crown to 
his fon Henry, ib. His death and character, ib. ; 

Henry VIII. aſcends the throne of England, 268. Marries 
the princeſs Catharine of Arragon, ib. Declares war againſt 
France, 269. Lands at Calais, ib. Inveſts Tournay, and 
makes himſelf maſter of the place, 270. Recurns to Eng- 
land, rb, Concludes a peace with France, ib. Has an in- 
terview with Charles V. of Spain, 273. Writes againk 
Luther, 273. Declares war againſt France, and fits Gut 
powerful fleet, 274. Forms a deſign of diffolving his war- 


riage with queen Catharine, 276. Applies to 3 tor 4 
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divorce, ib. Privately marries Anne Boleyn, 258. His 
marriage with queen Catharine annulled, ib. Renounces 
the pope's ſupremacy, ib. Suppreſſes the monaſteries, 279. 
Accuſes Anne Boleyn of adultery, and puts her to death, 280. 
Marries lady Jane Seymour, ib. I; excommunicated by the 
| e, ib. Plunders the ſhrine of Thomas à Becket, 281. 
Pu liſhes a new tranſlation of the bible, ib, Holds a con- 
ference with one Lambert, a ſchoolmaſter, concerning the 
proteſtant doctrine, ib. Marries Anne of Cleves, 282. Pro- 
cures a divorce, and marries lady Catherine Howard, ib. 
Puts ſeveral perſons to death for their religious opinions, 283. 
Diſcovers his queen Catherine to have been guilty of infide- 
tity, and puts her to death, ib, Marries Catharine Parr, 234. 
Enters France at the head of a powerful army, 285. Inveſts 
Monrtreuil and Boulogne, ib. Returns to England, ib. 
Concludes a peace witit France, ib. His death and cha- 
racer, 287. 
Henry, prince of Wales, (ſon to king James I.) his death and 
character, 331. 

Heptarchy, Saxon, 52. The names of the different kingdoms 
that formed it, by whom fonnded, and the counties contained 

in each, ib. United into one monarchy, 66. 


Hermoine, a large Spaniſh regiſter ſhip taken by the Engliſh, : 


536. 

Herrings, battle of, 230. 

Hexham, battle of, 244. 

Holborn firlt paved, 227. 

Hooper, biſhop of Glouceſter, committed to priſon, 995. Burnt 
for his religious principles, 298. 

Howard, lady Catherine, married to Henry VIII. 282. Is 
found guilty of incontinence, 283, Beheaded on Tower- 
hill, ib, 

Howe, general, appointed commander of the Britiſh forces 
in America, 581. Makes himſelf maſter of New York, 

82, 
Hogonots, perſecation of, in France, 308. 
Hurricane, a moſt dreadful one in the Weſt-India Iſlands, 


592. 
Huye, fiege of, 410. ' 


AMES I aſcends the throne of England, 424. Shews a 

artial attachment to individuals, ib. Incars the 1JI-will 
of his ſubjeQs, ib, Is crowned at Weſtminſter, ib. Con- 
cludes a treaty with Henry IV. of France, 326. Gives 
ſtrong proofs of his knowledge in theology, ib. Iſſues a pro- 
clamation for all Roman Catholics t depart the kingdom, 
327. Makes a remarkable ſpeech to his parliament, ib. 
Attempts to enforce the doQftne of paſſive- obedience and 
non- reſiſtance, 329. Iſſues a proclamation for all jeſnits to 
depart the kingdom, 339. Eſtabliſhes the ſettlement of 
Ireland, 331. His arbitrary and diffolute proceedings, 
332. Goes to Scotland, and perſuades the clergy to con- 
form to the mode of worihip eſtabliſhed in England, 333. 
Publiſhes a book, permitting his ſubjects to exereiſe diver- 
fions on the Sunday, ib. Is greatly affected at the death of 
his queen, ib. Quariels with his parliament, and diffolves 
them, 335. Agrees to a treaty of marriage between his 
fon the prince of Wales and Henrietta Maria, daughter of 
the French king, 337. His death and character, 338. 

James II. his acceſſion, 394. Suppreſſes a rebellion raiſed by 
the duke of Monmouth, 395. Shews a ſtrong attachment to 
Popery, ib. Sends an ambaſſador to Rome to make his ſub- 
miſſion to the pope, 396. Introduces Roman Catholics into 
the two univerſities, ib. His ill-treatment of the biſhops, 
397. Receives advice of a defign formed againſt him by the 
prince of Orange, ib. Marches at the head of an army to 
oppoſe him, 398. Sends commiſſioners to treat with the 
prince, ib. Agrees to the terms propoſed by his antagoniſt, 

339. Suddenly diſappears, ib. Is diſcovered at Feverſham, 
returns to London, and takes up his refidence at Whitehall, 
ib. Retires to Rocheſter, ib. Abdicates the kingdom, ib, 
Lands with an army in Ireland, 403- Enters the city of 
Dublin in triumph, ib. His army defeated at the battle of 
the Boyne, 406. Leaves Ireland, and embarks for France, 
ib. Dies at St. Germains, 418. ; 

James, king of Scotland, engages the Engliſh army, but is de- 
feated, and his body found among the ſlain, 270. 

Jefferies, judge, his diflinguiſhed ſeverity to the rebels con- 
cerned in the duke of Monmouth's rebellion againſt James II. 
395. Is ſeized by the mob, and treated with ſuch ſeverity as 
to occaſion his death, 399. | 

Jerſey, iſland of, inveſted by the French, 592. 

Jeſuits, order of, finally aboliſhed, 577. 

jews, maſſacre of, in London, at the coronation of Richard I. 
133. In various parts of the kingdom, 134. Perſecuted by 


Edward I. 165. Are baniſhed the kingdom, 167. 


nn 205, 215, 217, 235, 245, 254, 262, 280, 290, 
306, 348. 

Invern banked by Simon Fraſer, lord Lovat, 441. 
 Lnundation of the Humber, 69. Of the Tweed, ib. 
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Joan D' Are, undertakes to raiſe the fiege of Orleans, 236; 
Defeats the Engliſh, 231. Conducts the French king to 
Rheims in order to he crowned, ib. Engages the army 
commanded by the duke of Burgundy, 232. Is defeated and 
taken priſoner, ib. Is tried for witchcraft, ib, Is burnt in 
the market-place of Rouen; ib. 

John ſucceeds his brother Stephen on the Engliſh throne, 141. 
Goes over to Normandy, and concludes a treaty of peace 
with Philip of France, 142. Divorces his wife, and marries 
Iſabella, daughter to the count of Angouleſme, jb. Returns 
to England, and gains the ill-will of his people, ib. Quarrels 
with his barons, b. Goes again to Normandy to oppoſe the 
French king, ib. Takes his nephew prince Arthur priſoner, 
and afterwards aſſaſſinates him, 143. Is declared a traitor by 
the French court, ib. Loſes Normandy, 144. Returns to 
England with diſgrace, ib. Quarrels with the pope, who 
lays an interdi& on his kingdom, 145. His remarkable cb- 
ſtinacy, ib. Treats his ſubjects with great cruelty, ib. 
Compels his barons to give hoſtages for their good behaviour, 
ib. Is excommunicated by the pope, ib. Has an interview 
with Pandolf, the pope's legate, 146. Submits to his re- 
monſtrances, ib, Gives up his kingdom to the pope, and 
does homage to Pandolf, ib. Receives abſolution, ib. At- 
tempts to conquer Philip of France, but without ſucceſs, 147. 
Is compelled, by his barons, to fign Magna Charta, and the 
Charter of Foreſts, ib. Farther diſſentions between him and 
the barons, 148. Is oppoſed by Lewis, dauphin of France, 
149. His death and character, 150. 

John, king of France, taken priſoner by Edward the Black 
prince, 198. Brought to London, 199. Is ſet at liberty, 
and again takes upon him the government of his kingdom, 
200. Returns to England, and dies in the palace of the 
Savoy, 201. 

John of Gaunt, duke of Lancaſter, incurs the hatred of the 
people, 202. Narrowly eſcapes with his life, 203. Is created 
duke of Aquitaine, 210. His death, 212. 

John the Painter hanged at Portſmouth for ſetting fire to the 
dock-yard, 583. | 

Jones, Paul, his extraordinary adventures, 596. 

Iſabella, daughter of the French king, married to Edward II. 
179. Enters into a conſpiracy againſt her hufband, 179. 
Lands with a conſiderable army in duffolk, 180. Takes her 
huſband priſoner, ib. Aſſumes the government of the king- 
dom, ib. Cauſes her huſband to be murdered, 181. ts 
confined for life, and her revenue reduced, 184, Her 
death, 199. | 

Italy, military operations in, 483. 

Ich Dien, the motto, firſt uſed in the arms of the prince of 
Wales, 194. 


K 


ENMUIR, lord, beheaded on Tower-hill for rebellion, 
442. 

Kent, kingdom of, with an account of its monarchs, and the 
various revolutions that took place during the Saxon hep- 
tarchy, 52—55. 

Keppel, admiral, engages the French fleet off Uſhant, 587. 
Is tried by a court-martial, and honourably acquitted, ib. 

Kett, a tanner, his rebellion, 291. 

Kilmarnock, earl, beheaded on Tower-hill for rebellion, 486. 

King's College, Oxford, greatly injured by fire, 587. 

Kingſton, ducheſs of, tried for bigamy, 582. 

Kirke, colonel, his diſtinguiſhed cruelty to the rebels con- 
cerned in the duke of Monmouth's rebellion againſt James II. 


395. 

Kit-hat Club. account of, 439. 

Knevet, Sir Thomas, ſeizes Guy Fawkes, after having com- 
pleated his preparations for blowing up the parliament- 
houſe, 328 

Knighthood, honour of, inſtituted by Alfred the Great, 80. 

Knights Templars, order of, inſtituted, 116, 

Knives firſt made in London, 324. 


L 


" AMBERT, a ſchool-maſter, diſputes with Henry VIII. on 
points of religion, 281. Is burnt, ib. 
Lancaſter, Thomas carl of, oppoſes Edward II. 178. Is taken 
priſoner, and beheaded, 179. | 
Lancaſter, Henry, duke of, takes Richard II. priſoner, and 
confines him in the Tower, 213.- Is placed on the Engliſh 
throne, ib. 

Land-Tax, the firſt levied in England, 88. 

Lanthorns, firſt invention of, $0. 

Latimer, biſhop, burnt at Oxford, 298. | 

Laud, biſhop of London, promoted to the ſee of Canterbury, 
344. Is impeached of high-treaſon, and committed to the 
Tower, 346. Condemned by the parliament, and behead- 
ed, 356. 

Lewin, Mr. prefident of the American council, taken by 

one 


>> an tio 
—_—_ * 


* 


Linen, fine, fir!t made in England, 163. 


3 
dne of the 0. frigates in his paſſage to Holland, brought 


to London, and committed priſoner to the Tower, 592 
Layer, counſellor, executed at Tyburn, for enliſting men into 
the ſervice of the pretender, 453. 

Lee, general of the Provincial forces, taken priſoner, 583. 
Leofrid, a Daniſh chief, engages Edward the Elder in ſingle 
combat, but is defeated, ©. 4. priſoner, and beheaded, 81. 

Leolf the Robber, baſely aſſaſſinates Edmund J. 83. 

Lewes, battle of, 160. 

Licences for public houſes firſt granted, 338. 

Liſbon, city ot, al moſt deſtroyed by an earthquake, 493. 

Liſle, ſiege of, 429. : 

Llewellyn, prince of Wales, oppoſes Edward I. but is defeated, 
and ſues for peace, 165. Again heads an army againſt Ed- 
ward, 166. Is defeated, and ſlain, ib. His head ſent to 
London, and publickly expoſed in Cheapfide, ib. | 

Locuſts, great ſwarms of them in different parts of London, 527. | 

Lollards, who, and why ſo called, 210. Diſturbances occaſion- 
ed by their tenets, 211. Proſecution of, 221. Severe laws | 
paſſed againſt them, 222, | 

London, Tower of, built by William the Conqueror, 106. | 

London, fire of, 379. ; 

London Bridge begun to be built with ſtone, 132. 

Londonderry, fiege of, 404. 

Lottery, firſt drawn in England, 324. 

Lovat, lord, beheaded on Tower-hill for rebellion, 486. 

Louis, fort, taken by the Engliſh, 503. 

Louiſburgh, reduction of, by the Engliſh, 484. 

Lucia, St. iſland of, taken by the Englith, 587. 

Luther, Martin, writes againſt Henry VIII. 273. 

Lattrell, captain James, his diſtinguiſhed bravery, 599. 


M 
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ACBETH drives Malcolm, king of Scotland, from 

the throne, and uſurps the ſovereignty, 97. Is defeated 

by the forces of Edward the Confeſſor, and obliged to retire 
to the mounrains, ib. 

Magna Charta ſigned by king John in Runnamede, 147. 

Majeſty, title of, firſt uſed by the kings of England, 287. 

Malcolm, king of Scotland, driven from his throne by Mac- 
beth, but, by the aſſiſtance of Edward the Confeſſor, is re- 
ſtored, 97. 

Malplaquet, battle of, 430. 

Manilla, iſland of, taken by the Engliſh, 536. 

Marche, earl of, forms a conſpiracy againſt king John, 142. Is 
taken priſoner, 143. 

Margaret of Anjou married to Henry VI. 234. Marches 
againſt the duke of York, 240. Defeats him, and the duke 
being ſlain, the orders his head to be cut off, and placed on 
the walls of York, ib. Is defeated by Edward IV. 243. 
Obtains aſſiſtance from France, ib. Is defeated at the battle 
of Hexham, 244. Conceals herſelf in a foreſt, and is 
ſtripped of her rings and jewels by robbers, ib. Is taken 
under the protection of one of their gang, ib, Eſcapes to the 
continent, ib. Lands again in England, 247. Marches 
againſt Edward, 248. Is defeated, taken priſoner, and (ent 
to the Tower, ib. Is releaſed by the French king, and re- 
tires to the continent, where ſhe ſpends the remainder of her 
days, ib. 

Marriage AR, account of, 489. 

Marigalante, iſland of, taken by the Engliſh, 5 15. 

Marlborough, duke of, his military enterprizes in Flanders, 

21, 

man. battle of, between the forces of Charles I. and 
thoſe of the parliament, 35 5. 

Martinico, iſland of, taken by the Engliſh, 512, 

Maſſacre, Iriſh, account of, 348. 

Matilda, empreſs, daughter of Henry I. lands in England, and 
claims her right to the crown, 118. Defeats the army of 
Stephen, whom ſhe takes priſoner, and confines in Briſtol 
caſtle, ib. A dangerous conſpiracy formed againſt her, 119. 
Flies to the continent, leaving Stephen in full poſſeſſion of 
the throne, 120. 

Matilda, princeſs Caroline, married to the king of Denmark, 


1. 
e admiral, tried by a court-martial, and diſgraced, 
32. | 
Maudlin, a prieſt, perſonates Henry IV. 215. Is apprehended, 
ablicly expoſed in the pillory, and then hung up by the 
eels till he dies, ib. 

Mary I. aſcends the throne, 294+ Openly avows the Romiſh 
religion, 295. Is crowned, ib. Treats her ſiſter Elizabeth 
with great indignity, 296. Diſſolves the parliament, ib. 
Sends Elizabeth to the Tower, 297. Removes her from 
thence, and confines her under a ſlrong guard at Woodſtock, 
ib. Marries Philip of Spain, ib, Perſecutes the proteſtants 
with great ſeverity, 298. Is deſerted by her conſort, ib. Sends - 
out a powerful armament to the aſſiſtance of the Spaniards, 
299. Her death and character, ib, 


E X. 


Mary II. aſcends the throne of England in conjunction with 
her huſband William prince of Orange, 401. Her corona. 
tion, 402. Is inveſted with the government of the kingdom 
during the abſence of her a ws 405. Her prudent con 
duct, 406. Her death, 411. p 

May Queen of Scots, refuſes to ſign. a treaty of peace with her 
filter Elizabeth, 302. Marries lord Darnley, 303. And af. 
terwards earl Bothwell, ib. Incurs the hatred of her ſub. 
jects, ib. Is confined in the caſtle of Lochleven, 304. Re. 
ſigns the Scottiſh crown to her ſon, ib. Obtains her libert 
and heads an army againit the earl of Murray, who had beer 
appointed regent, ib. Is defeated, and conducted to the 
caſtle of Ca liſle, ib. Is conveyed to Coventry, and no per- 
ſon perinitted to viſit her, 305. Is conveyed to Fotheringa 
Caſtle, in Northamptonſhire, 312. Tried, condemned 2 
beheaded in that priſon, 313. Her character, 3 14. 

Mayer and common- council of London firſt choſen annually, 


150, 

Meal Tub Plot, 389. | 

Meaux, the governor of, hanged on the ſame gibbet he was 
accuſtomed to execute Engliſh priſoners, 226, 

Men, learned, account of, 203, 204, 242, 267, 287, 374, 394 
527. N 2 

Mercia, kingdom of, with an account of its monarchs, and the 
various revolutions that took place during the Saxon hep. 
tarchy, 65, 66. 

Minden, battle of, 520, 

Minorca, fieges of, 494, 594- ; 

Miquelon, iſland of, taken by the Engliſh, 587. 

Moſcow, dreadful peſtilence in, 569. 

Mohawks, account of, 439. 

Monk, general, his prudent conduct during the commonwealth 
367. Promotes the reſtoration of Charles II. 372. 

Monaſtic order aboliſhed, 290. 

Monmouth, duke of, raiſes a rebellion againſt James II. 304. 
Heads an army, and is proclaimed king, ib. Engages the 
king's forces, and is defeated, 395. Is taken we 6. and“ 
committed to the Tower, ib. Is beheaded, ib, 

Montfort, John de, his quarrel with Charles de Blois for te 
dukedom of Britany, 190. Makes a ſecret treaty with Ed. 
ward II. ib. Is taken priſoner by the duke of Normandy, b. 
Makes his eſcape, and ſoon after dies, 192. 

Montfurd, counteſs of, exerts herſelf in favour of her huſband, 
191. Comes over to England to obtain ſuccours from Ed. 
ward III. ib. Takes Charles de Blois priſoner, 195. 

Montreal taken by the Engliſh, 5 26. 

More, Sir Thomas, made chancellor, 277. Refigns the ſeals, . 
278. Is committed to the Tower, for refuſing to take the 
oaths of ſupremacy to thggking, ib, Is beheaded, 279. 

Mortimer, Roger, his intrigues with queen Iiabella, wife gt 
Edward II. 179. Uſurps the government, 183. Cauſes the 
earl of Kent to be put to death, ib. Is ſeized, and com- 
mitted to the Tower, 184. Is tried, condemned, 2 
hanged, ib. 

Motte, Monſ. de la, hanged at Tyburn for high-treaſon, 5 93. 

Murray, earl of, choſen regent of Scotland, 304. Detez:: 
Mary Queen of Scots at the battle of Landfide, ib. Accuſes 
Mary ot having murdered her firtt huſband the lord Dari- 
ley, ib. His death, 306. 

Muſeum, Britiſh, eſtabliſhed, 489. 

Muſical notes, when invented, 100, 


N 


AMUR, ſiege of, 41. 
Naſeby, battle ot, 357. 

Navy, Britiſh, ſucceſs of in different parts of the world, 499, Kc, 

Needles firſt made in England, 324. 

Nevis, iſland of, captured by the French, 594. 

Newbury, battle of, 353. 

News, falſe, ſpreaders of, puniſhed with the loſs of their 
tongues, $0. 

News Papers firſt printed in England, 393. 

Niagara taken by the Engliſh, 516. 

Norfolk, duke of, committed to the Lower for forming a con- 
ſpiracy againſt queen Elizabeth, 307, Is tried, condemncs 
and executed, ib. | 

Norris, captain, deſtroys five Spaniſh gallies, 479. His ſpirited 
and judicious conduct, ib. 

Northumberland, kingdom of, with an account of its mo- 
narchs, and the various revolutions chat took place during 
the Saxon heptarchy, 61—64. 

Northumberland, earl of, murdered by the populace, 25 

Northumberland, earl of, cauſes lady Jane Gray to be pro- 
claimed queen of England, 294. ls arreſted, and cum, 
mitted priſoner to the 'Tower, 29%. Tried, condemned and 
executed, ib. 

North Briton, a paper written by John Wilkes, Eſq; burnt # 
the Royal Exchange by the common hangman, 538. 

Nova Scotia, ſcheme for the ſettlement of, 488. 

Nullum Tempus Bill, account of, 567. 


Oates 


E 
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AT ES, Titus, diſcovers a plot concerted by the papiſts 
againſt the life of king Charles II. 387. ls tried in the 
court of King's Bench for perjury, 394. Is heavily 
fined, 444 puniſhed, and ſentenced to impriſon- 
ment for life, ib. 
Oaths firſt adminiſtered in judicial proceedings, 66. 
Occurrences remarkable, 66, 80, 106, 108, 110, 116, 121, 
132, 141, 150, 163, 175, 182, 203, 214, 220, 227, 241, 
250, 267, 294, 324, 338, 364. 393, 410, 439, 458, 527+ 
Odo, archbiſhop of Canterbury, treats Ethelgiva, the wife of 
king Edwy, with great barbarity, 84. Raiſes a rebellion 
againſt Edwy, and cauſes him to be dethroned, 85. 
Odo, biſhop of Bayeaux, and earl of Kent, confined in a caſtle 
in Normandy by his brother William the Conqueror, 105, 
Is releaſed by William II. and reſtored to his former poſſeſh- 
ons and dignities, 107, Forms a conſpiracy againſt the king, 
which being diſcovered he flies to Normandy, ib. 
Odun, earl of Devon, takes the Daniſh ſtandard, 76. 
Offa ſucceeds to the throne of Mercia, 65. Ravages the king- 
dom of Kent, 66. Builds the celebrated wall called Offa's 
Dyke, ib. Makes a pilgrimage to Rome, ib. - Founds the 
abbey of St. Alban's, ib. His death, ib. 
Oldcaſtle, Sir John, condemned to the flames for favouring the 
rinciples of the Lollards, 221. Makes his eſcape from the 
— ib. ls taken, firſt hanged as a traitor, and afterwards 
burnt as an heretic, ib. 
Oliver, alderman, commited to the Tower, 567. Is releaſed 
amidſt the acclamations of the people, ib. 
Omoa, fort, taken by the Engliſh, 591. 
Orange, prince of, invited over to England, 397. Lands at 
| Torbay with a powerful army, 398. Is a dbreiſed by the 
peers, prelates and commons, 400, Takes upon himſelf the 
government of the kingdom, ib. Iſſues a proclamation in 
favour of the proteſtants, ib. Endeavours to ſuppreſs the 
commotions which had been raiſed in Ireland, ib. Is offered 
the crown of England, which be accepts, 401. 
Orange, prince of, marries the eldeit daughter of George II. 
471. His death, ib. 
Ordeal fire, account of the trial by, 95. 
Orleans, duke of, aſſaſſinated in the ſtreets of Paris by order of 
the duke of Burgundy, 222. 
Orleans, fiege of, 230. | 
—— Maid of, her political conduct, 231. Marches at the 
head of an army, and relieves the garriſon of that city, ib. 
Cauſes Charles of France to be crowned at Rheims, ib. Is 
taken priſoner, tried for witchcraft, and burnt alive, 232. 
Orphan-houſe at Zell in Germany burnt by the French, 499. 
Oſbert, William-Fitz, raiſes an inſurrection in London, 139. 
Is taken, and, with nine of his principal accomplices, hanged 
at Tyburn, ib. 
Oudenarde, battle of, 428. 
Overbury, Sir Thomas, committed to the Tower, 331. Is 
cruelly treated by the lieutenant, and at length taken off by 
poiſon, ib. 


the rebellion againſt George I. 442. 
Oxford, Statutes or Proviſions of, 159. 


P 


PALATINES, great numbers of arrive in England, 544. 
Are hoſpitably relieved, and ſent to their own country, ib. 
Paleotti, marquis of, an Italian nobleman, executed for killing 
his own ſervant, 447, | 5 
Paper, white, firſt made in England, 324. 
Pariſh Regiſters firſt kept, 287. OIL, 
Parr, Catherine, married to Henry VIII. 284. 
Paul, William, a clergyman, hanged at Tyburn for being con- 
ccrned in the rebeilion againſt George I. 442. 
Paulinus Suetonius, the Roman general, arrives in Britain, and 
forms the reſolution of reducing the iſle of * us 29. 
Puts to death a great number of Druids, and deſtroys their 
altars and religious groves, ib. Obtains a compleat victory 
over the Britons under queen Boadicea, 31.. Is recalled from 
his government, 32. 
Paulus, a Spaniſh notary, cruelly treats the Britons, for which 
he is burnt alive, 44. 
Perukes firſt worn in England, 393. 
Peſtilence, great, 197, 200, 21 
Philippa, queen to Edward III. defeats the Scots during the ab- 
ſence of het huſband, and takes David their king priſoner, 
195. Succeſsfully intercedes in behalf of the burghers of 
Phite = . of 
aupldurg, fi 472. 
Pitts nd ener aces — into the Roman territories, 43. 
Are defeated by Theodoſius, and driven back to their own 
country, 44+ ; 
Pierce, Alice, becomes the favourite of Edward III. 202. Is 
baniſhed the court, ib. Reſtored to the * favour, ib. 
$rips 5 king of his rings and jewels when dying, 203. 


Oxhurgh, colonel, hanged at Tyburn for being concerned in 
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Pierre, St. iſland of, taken by the 1 587. | 

Piercy, Hotſpur, ſon of the earl of Northumberland, heads art 
army againſt Henry IV 216, Is ſlain in battle, ib. 

Pigot, lord, governor of Madraſs, depoſed, and put in confine» 
ment, 585. His death, ib. 

Pinkey, battle of, 289. 

Pitt, Mr. refigns his employments as miniſter of ſtate, 533. Is 
rewarded with a penſion, ib, His death, 587. 

Plagues, great, 49, 80, 100, 197, 203, 214, 220, 250, 267, 
294, 338, 378. 

Plantagenet, Richard, duke of Vork, oppoſes Henry VI. 237. 
Is appointed lieutenant of the kingdom, 238. Is diſmiſſed 
from the council, ib. Is defeated by the forces of queen 
Margaret, who orders his head to be placed on the walls of 
York, 240. 

Plautius, the Roman general, arrives in Britain with a conſide- 
rable army, 23. Engages and defeats the Britons, ib. 25. 
Is recalled, ib. 

Pleadings in courts of judicature inſtituted, 66, 

Poland, king of, natrowly eſcapes being aſſaſſinated, 570. 

Pondicherry, fiege of, 487. 

Popiſh plot diſcovered, 386. 

Porteous, captain, dragged out of the Talbooth at Edinburgh 
by the populace, and hanged on a dyer's pole, 474. 

Porto-Bello taken by admiral Vernon, 476. 

Portſmouth dock- yard, great fires at, 561, 583. 

Poſt-Office, General, inſtituted, 393, Penny, 394. 

Prague, battle of, 334. 

Preſton Pans, battle of, 484. 

Proviſions, price of in the reign of Edward I. 175. 

Provoſt, general, obtains a victory over the Americans, 537, 

Puritans, why ſo called, 334. | 


Q 


UARREL between. George I. and the prince of Wales, 
447. 


another between George II. and Frederic prince of 
Wales, 457. 

Quebec, ſiege of, 515. 

Queſne, fort du, taken by the Engliſh, cog. 

Quo Warranto iſſued by Charles II. 391. 


R 


AIN, continual, in Scotland for five months, 100. Vio- 
lent in England, 121203. 

Raleigh, Sir Walter, his expedition to South America, 317. Is 
ſent againſt the Spaniards, 333. Fails in the attempt, ib. 
Is brought to England, and ſent to the 'Tower, ib. Beheaded 
in Old Palace Yard, Weſtminſter, ib, 

Ramillies, battle of, 426. 

Ramillies, one of his majeſty's ſhips of war, melancholy fate of, 


24. ; 

4 or Daniſh ſtandard, taken by the Engliſh, 76. 

Rebellions in Ireland, 319—348. ; | 

in Scotland, 441—484. 

Regicides, execution of, 377. ; | 

Richard 1. aſcends the throne of England, 133. Reſolves to 
make an expedition to the Holy Land, ib. Illegally obtains 
money from his ſubjects to carry his deſign into execution, 
ib. Goes over to the continent, and joins Philip, the French 
monarch, againſt the infidels, 134. Makes himſelf maſter of 
Cyprus, where he marries Barangera, = of the king 
1 — 135. Defeats the Saracens, ib. Is deſerted by 
the French king, ib. Obtains a compleat victory over the 
Saracens under Saladine, 136. Narrowly eſcapes falling into 
the hands of his enemies, ib. Concludes a truce with Sa- 
ladine, 137. Embarks for England, but is ſhipwrecked, 
taken priſoner, and ſent in chains to the emperor of Ger- 
many, 138. Is ſet at liberty, and returns to England, ib, 
Calls a parliament at Northampton, ib. Goes over to the 

continent to oppoſe Philip the French king, 139. Is wound- 


ed by an arrow, which cauſes his death, 140. His cha- 
rafter, 141. 
Richard II. crowned king of England, 204. Quells a danger- 


ous inſurrection, 206. Marries Anne, ſiſter of Winceſlaus, 
king of Bohemia, 207. Marches againſt the Scots, 208. 
Attaches himſelf to favourites, ib. Is diveſted of his regal 
authority, zog. Reaſſumes it, ib. Goes over to Ireland 
with a conſiderable army, and makes himſelf maſter of that 
kingdom, 210. Concludes a long treaty with France, 211. 
Marries Iſabella, daughter of the French king, ib. Pats to 
death the duke of Glouceſter, 212. Is oppoſed by the duke 
of Lancaſter, 213. Takes refuge in Wales, ib. Is taken 
priſoner and confined in the Tower, ib. Formally reſigns 
his crown, ib. Is depoſed by the parliament, ib, Is aflaſh- 
nated in Pontefrat Caſtle, 215. | 
Richard III. crowned at Weſtminſter, 253. Cauſes the two 
ſons of Edward [V. to be murdered in the Tower, ib. Makes 
a tour through ſome * of England, and is crowned at 


York, 
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Vork, ib. Suppreſſes a conſpiracy formed againſt him, 254. 
Marches 1. the earl of Richmond, 255. Is defeated and 
flain at Boſworth, ib. His character, 256. | 

Richard, earl of Cornwall, crowned king of the Romans, 158. 
Eſpouſes the cauſe of Henry III. agaiuſt his barons, 160. Is 

_. deteated, and taken priſoner, ib. His death, 163. 

Richmond, Henry earl of, defeats Richard III. at the battle of 
Boſworth, and obtains the ſovereignty. 255. 

Ridley, biſhop of London, burnt at Oxford, 298. 

Rights, bill of, paſſed, 405. 


Riots, great, in London, 5y2. Conſequences thereof, ib. 


Robert, ſon of William the Conqueror, orders the governor of | 
Rouen in Normandy to be thrown from the bartlements of | 


the caſtle, 108. Attempts to dethrone his brother Henry I. 
111. Agrees to a treaty of accommodation, ib. Is defeated 


by his brother in Normandy, and brought priſoner to Eng- 


l 
| 


land, where he dies, 112. 

Robin Hood and Little John, account of, 141. 

Rocheſter, ear] of, his perfidy to Sir Thomas Overbury, 331. 
Is created earl of Somerſet, - 332. Is tried and condemned 
for the murder of Overbury, but afterwards pardoned and 
ſet at liberty, ib. 

Rochford, counteſs of, beheaded on Tower- hill, 283. 

Rodney, 2dmirel, takes the illand of St. Euftacius, 692. De- 
feats the French fleet commanded by count de Graffe, 595. 
Is rewarded on his return with: a peerage and a penſion, ib. 

Rolls Chapel in Chancery ane built for converted Jews, 193. 

Roſe, damaſk, firit brought to England, 287. 

Rayal George of 100 guns, melancholy fate of, 596. 
Rupert, prince, aflifts Charles I. in his wars agafuſt the par- 
liament, 351, Kc. Is ordered to depart the kingdom, 357. 

Ruſſel, lord, beheaded in Lincoln's Inn-Fields, 392. 

Ruſſia, emprets of, makes a new code of laws for the better go- 
vernment of her ſubjects, 553. 

Ruſflians, war between and the I'urks, 568. 

Kye-Houſe Plot, account of, 392. 

Ryſwick, treaty of, 413. 
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A, Don Pantaleon, a knight of Malta, beheaded on Tower- 
hill, 369. 

S. ſuſpended for three years, and two of his 
ſermons burnt by the common hangman, 431. 

Sackville, lord George, his behaviour at the battle of Minden, 
520. Reſigns his command, and returns to England with 
diſgrace, ib. His trial, and conſequences thereof, 523, 

Saladine, general of the Saracen army, defeated by Richard I. 
135. Defeated a ſecond time with prodigious loſs, 136. 
Concludes a truce with Richard, 137, 

" Saxons arrive in Britain, 49. Subjugate that part of it now 
called England, which they divide into ſeven kingdoms, 51, 
52. Their manners, cufloms, laws, and political govern- 
ment, 100. 

Scroope, Richard, archbiſhop of Canterbary, put to death with- 
out trial for conſpiracy againſt Henry IV. 218. 

Sedgeley-Moor, battle of, 34. 

Severus, the Roman emperor, divides the government of Bri. 
tain into two paris, 38. Reduce» the North Britons to obe- 
dience, 39. Orders Adrian's wall to be faced with ſtone, and 
'erects forts in different parts to ſecure his conqueſts, ib. Re- 
tires to York, and takes upon him the title of Britannicus 
Maximus, ib Orders a general maſſacre of che Caledonians, 
ib. His death, 1b. 


Seville, treaty of, 463. _ 

Seymour, lady Jane, married to Henry VIII. 280. Dies in 

child bed, ib. 

Seymour, lord, committed to the Tower, 290. A charge of 
high-treaſon exhibited * him, ib. Is beheaded, i 

Shepherd, James, propoſes a ſcheme for aflaſſinating king 
George I. 447. Is apprehended, tried, condemned, an 
executed at I yburn, ib. 

Shore, Jane, miltreſs of Edward IV. tried for ſorcery, 252. 
Does peaance at St. Paul's cathedral, ib. 

Shovel, Sir Cloudeſly, ſhipwrecked on the rocks of Scilly, 


427+ 


Sidney, Algernon, proſecuted in the moſt illegal manner, 392. 


Sentenced to death. and exeguted, ib, 

Simnel, Lambert, aſſumes the character of the earl of War- 
wick, 257. 1s crowned king ia Dublin, ib, Comes over 
to England, and is taken priſoner at the battle of Stoke, and 
made a ſcullion in the king's kitchen, 258. 

Somerſet, duke of, made Protector during the minority of 
Edward VI. 288. 8 the cauſe of the reformation, 
ib. Marches againſt the Scots and obtains a compleat victory, 
289. Returns to London, and convenss a parliament, ib. 
End-avours to ſuppreſs popery, ib. Quells a dangerous in- 
ſutrection, 291. Is removed from his office, and committed 

to the Tower, ib. Is reftored to his liberty, and re- admitted 
o the council-board, 292. 1s accuſed of concerting the 


| 


; 


f 
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X. 


deaths of ſeveral privy-counſellors, tried, condemned, 2754 
beheaded on Tower-hill, ib. 


| South-Sea Scheme, account of, 451. 


| 
; 


Soutre, William, rector of St. Olithe's in London, burnt fo: 
embracing the doctrine of Wickliffe, 215. 

Spencers, father and fon, become the favourites of Edward 
178 Are condemned to baniſhment, ib. Are both cc. 
demned to deaih and executed, 180, | 

Sports, book of, publiſhed by James I. 333. 

Spurs, battle of, 250. 

Stafford, earl of, impeached of high-treaſon, and committed tg 
the Tower, 346. Beheaded on Tower-hill, 347, 

Stamp Duties firſt impoſed in England, 419. 


Stamp AQ, diſturbances occaſioned by in America, 547. Is re. 
pealed, 551. 
Standard, bartle of, 117. 


Star-Chamber, court of, inſtituted, 267. Aboliſhed, 364. 

Statutes, or Proviſions of Oxford, ſigned by Henry III. I 59. 

Stephen, earl of Boulogne, crowned king of England, ;; - 
Marches againſt the Scots, and obtains a * vigor}, 

ib. Quarrels with his clergy, ib. Is oppoſed by the em. 

preſs Matilda, daughter of Henry I. 118. Is defeated, taken 
pri ſoner, and confined in Briſtol Caſtle, ib. Is ſet at liber 
119. Reduces the caſtle of Oxford, 120. Qgarrels with the 
Pope, ib. His death and character, 121. 

Stews, public, ſuppreſſed, 287. 

Stile, alteration of, 48g. 

Stoke, battle of, 258. | 

Storms, violent, 100, 110, 116, 121, 207, 2 24, 439. 

* * Jack, his rebellion, 205. e 

Sudbury, Simon, archbiſhop of Canterbury, dragged from : 
Tower by the rabble oovr Wat Tyler, and 4 boy 

Suffolk, duke of, impeached of high-ireaſon, 23 5. Sentenced 
ro five years baniſhment, ib. Is ſeized in his paſlage 10 
France, and beheaded in a long-boat, ib. 

Suffolk, earl of, beheaded on Tower-hill, 269. 

Sun, remarkable eclipſes of, 121, 141, 458. 

Suſſex, kingdom of, wich an account of its monarchs, and the 
_—_ revolutions that took place during the heptarchy, 
55. 56. ER 

Sweating ſickneſs, account of, 267, 287, 294. 

Sweden, revolation in, 572. 

vweyn, king of Denmark, invades England, and exerciſcs the 
molt horrid barbarities, 83. Returns to Denmark, 88. 
Lands again, deſtroys the city of Exeter, and murders the 
inhabitants, ib. Does the like to the towns of Wilton and 
Old Sarum, ib. Is proclaimed king of England, but ſoon 
after dies, 89. 

T 


99988 firſt introduced in England, 163. 

Tar water firſt recommended in medicine, 527. 
Taverns, number of, allowed in London, 294. 
Taylor, Dr. vicar of Hadley, burnt for his religious opinion, 3 
Tea firſt brought into England, 394. |; 
Temple, lord, reſigns his employments as miniſter of ſtate, 


| Teft AQ paſſed, 384. 


Tewkſbury, battle of, 248. 

Thames, inundation of, 100, | 

Theft firſt made death by the laws of the land, 109. 

T heodofius, a Roman officer of great abilities, is ſent by the 
emperor Valentinian to command in Britain, 44. Dctcats 
the Caledonians, and drives them into their own country, ib 
His prudent conduct, id. Makes a triumphal entry t 
London, 45 Fits out a ſtrong fleet and fails in queſt of the 
Franks and Saxons, who committed the moſt horrid ravages 
on different parts of the coaſt, ib. Takes many of their 
veſlels, deſtroys others, and totally routs them from the chat. 
ib. Returns to Rome with great honours, ib. 

Tobago taken by the French, 593. 

Tories, why ſo called, 334. 

Tournay, fiege of, 189. 

Triple Alliance, account of, 443. 

Turks, war between and the Rutlians, 868. 

Tyler, Wat, beats out the brains of a tax-gatherer, 205. 
Heads a large body of rebels, ib. Marches to Blackh*atn, 
ib. Plunders the houſes of the citizen, ib. Sets fire dhe 
monaſtery of St. John's Clerkenwell, ib. Drage the ach- 
biſhop of Canterbury from the Tower, and puts bim 5 
death, 206. Meets the king in Smithfield, ib. His infolent 
demands, ib. Is killed by Sir William Walworth, ib. 

Tyrie, David, hanged at Winchefter for high-rreaſon, 590 
yrone and Tyrconnel, earls of, raife a rebellion in ireiand, 
329. 

1yrrel, captain, his gallant behaviour, 505. 


U 


ALENTINIAN, the Roman emperor, ſends Theodoſius 
into Britain to repel the Scots and Pitts, who had ma 


incurſions into the Roman territories, 44. * 
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coaſt, 


In his- Head, ib. 0 
Votes of the Houſe of Commons fixſt publiſhed, 394. 


Walpole, Sir Robert, his great miniſterial power, 467, 


1 
Varus the eruel governor of Meaux hanged on the ſame tree 
he uſed to hang his Engliſh priſoners, 226. 
Vaughan, general, in conjunction with admiral Rodney, takes 
the iſland of Se. Euſtatius, 592. | 
Venetian ambaſſadors make their public entry with London, 5 38. 


Vere, Robert de, earl of Oxford, becomes the favourite of 
Richard IL. 208. | 


Vere, John de, beheaded on Tower hill, 243. 


Vernon, admiral, takes Porto-Bello, 476. Makes an unſuc- 


ceſsful attempt on Carthagena, 77. 
Veranetl, battle of, 228. * 477 


Veſpaſian the Roman General engages and defeats the Britons 
in various battles, 25. . 


* oo * 


Vienna, treaty of, 468. 


Vigo, reduction of, 451. 


Villiers, George, duke of Buckingham ſtabbed at Portſmouth 


by Felton the afſaſlin, 342. 
Union of England and Scotland, *4a5. 


18 
Vortigern, the Britiſh chief, with the afſeat of the Britons, in- 


vites over the Saxons to aſſiſt him againſt the Caledonians, 
49. Meets Hengiſt and Horſa, the two Saxon commanders; 


50 in the Iſle of Thanet, ib. Joins his forces with the Saxons, 
marches againſt the Caledonians, and totally defeats them, ib. 


Marries Rowena, the daughter of Hengiſt, 50. Is diveſted 
of his authority by the Britons, and his fon appointed leader 


Urine ordered to be preſerved by the inhabitants of London aud 
Weſiminier, 364. | 
Utrecht, peace of, 436. 


W 
ALES reduced by Edward I. and annexed to the Eng- 


liſh dominions, 166. 
Wales, princeſs-dowager of, her death, 572. 


Walker, a citizen of London, beheaded in Smithfeld, 242. 


Wallace, William, heads the Scots againſt the Engliſh, 170. 


Is taken priſoner, and executed as a traitor, 173. 

His 
ſcheme for a general exciſe, 470. Is created earl of Orford, 
478. Reſigns all his employments, ib. 


Walworth, lord-mayor of London, kills Wat Tyler, the leader 


of the Kentiſh rebels, in Smithfeld, 206. 


. Warbeck, Perkin, perſonates the duke of York, 260. Heads a 


body of forces to oppoſe the king, 263. Is fearful of ha- 
zarding a battle, and takes ſanQtuary in the monaſtery of 
Beaulieux, ib. Surrenders himſelf up to juſtice, . 264. Is 
ſet in the ſtocks at Weltminilgy and in Cheapſide, ib. Is 
ſent to the Tower, ib. Hanged at Tyburn, ib. 


Warwick, earl of, takes up arms in favour of the duke of York, 


238. Is defeated at the battle of St. Albau's, ib. His be- 
haviour at the battle of Ferry-bridge, 243. Is ſent to ne- 
otiate a treaty of marriage between the daughter of, the 
duke of Savoy and Edward IV. 244. Is — the king's 
marrying another during his ablence, ib. Retires from 
court, 357 Raiſes an army againſt the king, and defeats 
him, 246. Releaſes Henry VI. and replaces him on the 
- throne, ib. Is made conjunctive regent with the duke of 
Clarence, ib. Engages Edward's arniy in the neighbourhood 
of Barnet, 247. Is defeated and lain, ib. 
Watſon, admiral, deſtroys the fleet of the famous pirate An- 
gria, 495+ 4 — Ab 

Weſſex, kingdom of, with an account of its monarchs, and the 

various revolutions that took place during the Saxon Hep- 
tarchy 56——60, 

Whigs and Tories, why ſo called, 334. 

White Plains, battle of, 583. 

Wickliffe, John, his tenets, 202. 
thereby, 1b. 

Wilkes, John, Eſq. committed to the Tower for publiſhing a 
paper called the North Briton, 538. His examination before 
the Court of Common Pleas, ib. Is diſcharged, ib. Sets 
up a printing-preis, and re-publiſhes the North Britain, ib. 
Obtains a verdict againſt the ſecretary of ſtate for ſeizing his 
papers, 539. Is wounded in a duel with Mr. Martin, ib. 
Goes to France, ib, Is expelled the houſe of commons, 540. 
Re-choſen for Middleſex, but another admitted in his ſtead, 

Wikam, duke of Normandy, ſends ambaſſadors to demand the 
crown of Harold, gg. Makes preparations for invading 
England, ib. Is countenanced in his deſigns by the pope, ib. 


Diſturbances occaſioned 


D 


| 


Lands with a powerful army on the coaſt of Suſſex, ib. En- 


gages the army of Harold, and obtains a compleat victory, 
100, Makes himſelf maſter of Dover, and then marches at 
the head of his victorious army towards London, 101. Re- 
ceives ſubmiſſion from the nobility and cinzens, 102. 
William I. (duke of Normandy) crowned king of England, 
102. Seizes on the treaſures of Harold the late king, ib. 
Builds a monaſtery and church on the field where Harold was 


620 
81 * | 


ſlain, ib. Goes over to Norm»ndy, ib. Returns to England, 
and revives the tax called Dan gelt, ib. Divides the king- 
dom into baranies, 103. His remarF.able avarice, ib. Con- 
cludes a peace with Malcolm king of Scotland, ib. Goes 

over to Normandy, and drives away Philip king of France, 
who had invaded his territories, ib. Returns to“ 4nd, 
and cruſhes a dangerous conſpiracy that had been ibrmed 
againſt him during his abſence, 104. Gees over to Nor- 
mandy to oppoſe his ſon Robert, who had raiſed a large body 
of troops to obtain by force the poſſeflion of his fether's ter- 
ritories on the continent, ib. Returns to England and fniſhes 
a ſurvey of the kingdom, which had been begun by Edward 
the Confeſſor, 105. Impriſons his brother Odo, biſlcy of 
Bayeaux, and earl of Kent, ib. Goes over to the contirent 
in order to quell a rebellion in Normandy, ib. Dies, at 
Rouen, 106. His character, ib. 

William II. crowned king of England, 107. Cruſhes a con- 
ipiracy formed againſt him, ib. Treats his ſuhject; with great 
cruelty, ib. Goes over to Normandy to attack the dominion: 
of his brother Robert, ib. Concludes a treaty of peace with 
him, and returns to England, 108. Suppreſſes a dangerous 
conſpiracy formed againſt him, ib. Is killed in the New 
Foreſt, Hatapſhire, 110. His character, ib. 

William, fon of Henry I. ſhipwrecked on his paſſage from 
Normandy'to England, 114. | 

William III. aſcends the throne of England, 401. Iſſues a pro- 
clamation in favour of the proteſtants, ib. His coronation, 

| 402, Declares war againſt France, ib. Diſſolves the par- 
liament, 405. Goes over to Ireland, to quell the diſturbances 
in that kingdom, ib. Engages and defeats James II. at the 
battle of the Boyne, 406. Enters the city of Dublin in tri- 
umph, ib. Returns to England, 407. Goes over to Hol- 
land, and is received with diſtinguiſhed reſpeR, ib. Returns 
to England, ib, Changes his miniſtry,” 410. Laments the 
death of his conſort, 411. Goes over to the continent, and 
makes himſelf maſter of Namur, ib. Returns to England, 
and calls a new parhament, ib. Diſcovers a conſpiracy formed 
againſt his life, 412. Iuſtitutes a ſociety for the reformation 
of manners, 414. Diſſolves the parliament, 416. Acci- 
dentally falls from his horſe, and breaks his collar bone, 418. 
His death and character, ib. 

William duke of Cumberland takes upon him the command of 

- the allied army, 483. ls defeated at the battle of Fontenoy, 

ib. Keturns to England, ib. Defeats the rebels at the battle 

of Culloden, 485. His death and character, 548. 

Williams, John, a bookſeller, placed in the pillo:y for re-pub- 
liſhing_a paper called the North Briton, 545. 
Wilſon, Alexander, lord provoit of Edinburgh, figed and im- 
priſoned, 474. : 
Wolfe, general, lays ſiege to Quebec, 516. His death, 518, 
Wolſey, Thomas, becomes the favourite of Henry VIII. 271. 
Is promoted to the ſee of York, ib. His ſplendid mode 9 
living, ib. Obtains a cardinal's cap, and 1s made the pope's 
legate, ib. Is made chancellor, ib. Encourages literature, 
273. Eres a e at Oxford, and another at eds 
274. Makes a preſent to the king of his new palace at 
Hampton Court, 275. Is diſgraced, 277. 1s arreſted for high. 
- treaſon, ib, Dies at Leiceſter, ib. 
Wolves extirpated the kingdom by a contrivance of king Ed- 
ar, $6. | | 
Wright, Fortunatus, his diſtinguiſhed valour, 495. 
Wyat, Sir Thomas, excites a rebellion, 296. 1s ſeized, tried, 
condemned and executed, 297. | | 


Y 


| VON of the guards firſt inſtituted, 267, 

York, Richard Plantagenet, duke of, lands in England, 
and writes a ſubmiſſive letter to the king, 236. Raiſes 
an army in Wales, with which be invades England, ib. 
Diſmiſſes his army, and repairs to court, 237. 
miſſion to the king, ib. Is admitted one of the council, i 


1s appointed lieutenant of the kingdom, ib. Made | 
Is removed from his office, and 


tector of England, 238. 
diſmiſſed the council, ib. Retires to Wales, ib. Heads an 
army, and marches againſt the king, ib. Defeats the king 
at St. Alban's, and takes him priſoner, ib. Is reſtored to 
the ProteRorſhip, ib. Appears reconciled to the king and 
queen, ib. Publickly avows his pretenſions to the throne, 
239. Is defeated by the king's forces, and flics to Ire- 
land, ib. Returns to England, goes to'the houſe of 
lords, and enumerates the injuſtice done to himſelf and 
family, ib. Is inveſted with che adminiſtration of govern- 
ment, and declared the immediate heir to the crown, 240. 

| Marches to oppeſe queen Margaret, ib Is defeated and 
ſlain, ib. His head fixed on the walls of York, ib. His 
character, ib. ; 

York, Edward, duke of, (brother to king George III.) dies 
at Monaco, 552. 
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Vork, ib. Supprefſes a conſpiracy formed againſt him, 254. 


Marches againit the earl of Richmond, 255. Is defeated and 


ſlain at Boſworth, ib. His character, 256. | 

Richard, earl of Cornwall, crowned king of the Romans, 158. 
Eſpouſes the cauſe of Henry III. agaiuft his barons, 160. Is 
deteated, and taken priſoner, ib. His dearh, 163. 


Richmond, Henry earl of, defeats Richard III. at the battle of 


ö 
| 
| 
Boſworth, and obtains the ſovereignty. 255. N 
Ridley, biſhop of London, burnt at Oxford, 298. | 
Rights, bill of, paſſed, 405. 


Riots, great, in London, 542. Conſequences thereof, ib. | 
Robert, ſon of Wiltjam the Conqueror, orders the governor of 


Rouen in Normandy to be thrown from the bartlements of 


the caftle, 108. Artempts to dethrone his brother Henry J. f 
111. Agrees to a treaty of accommodation, ib. Is defeated 
by his brother in Normandy, and brought priſoner” to Eng- 
land, where he dies, 112. 

Robin Hood and Little John, account of, 141. 

Rocheſter, earl of, his perfidy to Sir Thomas Overbury, 331. 
Is created earl of Somerſet, - 332. Is rried and condemned 
for the murder of Overbury, but” afterwards pardoned and 
ſet at liberty, ib. 

Rochford, counteſs of, beheaded on Tower- bill, 283. 

Rodney, admiral, takes the illand of St. Euſtatius, 692. De- 
feats the French fleet commanded by count de Graffe, 593. 
Is rewarded on his return with- a peerage and a penſion, ib. 

Rolls Chapel in Chancery ane built for converted Jews, 193. 

Roſe, damaſk, firit brought to England, 287. 

Rayal George of 100 guns, melancholy fate of, 596. 
Rupert, prince, aflifts Charles I. in his wars agatuſt the par- 
liament, 351, Kc. Is ordered to depart the kingdom, 357. 

Ruſſel, lord, beheaded in Lincoln's Inn-Fields, 392. 

Ruſſia, empreſs of, makes a new code of laws for the better go- 
vernment of her ſubjects, 553. 

Ruſlians, war between and the Turks, 568. 

Rye-Houſe Plot, account of, 392. 

Ryſwick, treaty of, 413. 


S 
A, Don Pantaleon, a knight of Malta, beheaded on Tower- 


S. vu. 369. 

6 ſuſpended for three years, and two of his 
ſermons burnt by the common hangman, 431. 

Sackville, lord George, his behaviour at the battle of Minden, 
520. Reſigns his command, and returns to England with 
diſgrace, ib. His trial, and conſequences thereof, 523, 

Saladine, general of the Saracen army, defeated by Richard I. 
133. Defeated a ſecond time with prodigious lols, 136. 
Concludes a truce with Richard, 137. 

" Saxons arrive in Britain, 49. Subjugate that part of it now 
called England. which they divide into ſeven kingdoms, 51, 
52. Their manners, cullons, laws, and political govern- 
ment, 100. 

Scroope, Richard, archbiſhop of Canterbary, put to death with- 
out trial for conſpiracy againſt Henry IV. 218. 

Sedgeley-Moor, battle of, 334. ; 

Severus, the Roman emperor, divides the government of Bri. 
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X. 


deaths of ſeveral privy-counſellors 
beheaded on Tower-hill, ib. 
South-Sea Scheme, account of, 451. 
Soutre, William, rector of St. Olithe's in London, burnt fo: 
embracing the doctrine of Wickliffe, 215. b 
Spencers, father and ſon, become the favourites of Edward 1; 
178 Are condemned to baniſhment, ib. Are both con. 
demned to deaih and executed, 180, | 
| Sports, book of, publiſhed by James I. 333. 
— 44 of, 270. 
afford, earl of, impeached of high-treaſon, and commit 
the Tower, 346. "Beheaded _ Tower-hill, 347, 1 
Stamp Duties firſt impoſed in England, 419. 
2 a diſturbances occaſioned by in America, 
aled, g51. 
Standard, i of, 117. 
Star-Chamber, court of, inſtituted, 267. Aboliſhed, 364 
Statutes, or Proviſions of Oxford, figned by Henry III. | 59 
Stephen, earl of Boulogne, crowned king of England, 117 
Marches againſt the Scots, and obtains a A viors. 
; ib, Quarrels with his clergy, ib. Is oppoſed by the em. 
preſs Matilda, daughter of Henry I. 118. Is defeated, taken 
priſoner, and confined in Briſtol Caſtle, ib. Is ſet at liber 
119. Reduces the caſtle of Oxford, 120. Quarrels with the 
pope, ib. His death and character, 121. F 
Stews, public, ſupprefſed, 287. 
Stile, alteration of, 489. 
Stoke, battle of, 258. | 
Storms, violent, 100, 110, 116, 121, 203, 299, 
aa Jack, his rebellion, 205, 
Sudbury, Simon, archbiſhop of Canterbury, dragged from tt; 
T ower by the rabble — 4 Wat Tye; nd &. . rk 206 4 
Suffolk, duke of, impeached of high-ireaſon, 235. Sentenced 
ro five years baniſhment, ib. Is ſeized in his paſſage i 
France, and beheaded in a long-boat, ib. 
Suffolk, ear] of, beheaded on Tower-hill, 269. 
Sun, remarkable eclipſes of, 121, 141, 458. 
Suſſex, kingdom of, wich an account of its monarchs, and the 
oo revolutions that took place during the heptarchy, 
55» 50, 
Sweating fickneſs, account of, 267, 287, 294. 
Sweden, revolution in, 572. 
vweyn, king of Denmark, invades England, and exerciſcs the 
moſt horrid barbarities, 83. Returns to Denmark, 88. 
Lands again, deſtroys the city of Exeter, and murders the 
inhabitants, ib. Does the like to the towns of Wilton and 
Old Sarum, ib. Is proclaimed king of England, but ſoon 
atter dies, 89, 
T 


1 firſt introduced in England, 163. 
Tar water firſt recommended in medicine, 527. 
Taverns, number of, allowed in London, 294. 
Taylor, Dr. vicar of Hadley, burnt for his religious opinion, 3 
Tea firſt brought into England, 4394. ; 
Temple, lord, refigns his employments as miniſter of ſtate, 
Teſt Act paſſed, 384. 8 
Tewkibury, battle of, 248. 
Thames, inundation of, 100. 
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324, 439. 


tain into two parts, 38. Reduce the North Britons to obe- 
dience, 39. Orders Adrian's wall to be faced with ſtone, and 
'erects forts in different parts to ſecure his conqueſts, ib. Re- 
tires to York, and takes upon him the title of Britannicus 
Maximus, ib Orders a general maſſacre of the Caledonians, 
ib. His death, ib. 

Seville, — of, 463. 

Seymour, lady Jane, married to Henry VIII. 280. 

child bed, ib. 

Seymour, lord, committed to the Tower, 290. A charge of 
high-treaſon exhibited N him, ib. Is beheaded, 1 

Shepherd, James, propoles a ſcheme for, aſſaſſinating king 
George 1. 447: Is apprehended, tried, condemned, and 
executed at I yburn, ib. 

Shore, Jane, miltreſs of Edward IV. tried for ſorcery, 252. 
Does peaance at St, Pauls cathedral, ib. 

Shovel, Sir Cloudeſly, ſhipwrecked on the rocks of Scilly, 

27. 

FF Algernon, proſecuted in the moſt illegal manner, 392. 
Sentenced to death. and exeguted, ib, 

Simnel, Lambert, aſſumes the character of the earl of War- 
wick, 257. Is crowned king in Dublin, ib, Comes over 
to England, and is taken' priſoner at the battle of Stoke, and 
made a ſcullion in the ring Th kitchen, 258. 

Somerſet, duke of, made Protector during the minority of 
Edward VI. 288. Supports the cauſe of the reformation, 
ib. Marches againſt the Scots and obtains a compleat victory, 
289. Returns to London, and convenss a parliament, ib. 
End-avours to ſuppreſs popery, ib. Quells a dangerous in- 
ſurreRtion, 291. Is removed from his office, and committed 
to the Tower, ib. Is reftored to his liberty, and re- admitted 


10 the council-board, 292. ls accuſed of conceriing the | 


—— — 


— 


Dies in 


— — 


Theft firſt made death by the laws of the land, 109. 

Theodoſius, a Roman officer of great abilities, is ſent by the 
emperor Valentinian to command in Britain, 44. Dcfcats 
the Caledonians, and drives them into their own country, ib. 
His prudent conduct, id. Makes a triumphal entry :»t0 
London, 45 Fits out a ſtrong fleet and fails in queſt of the 
Franks and Saxons, who committed the moſt horrid ravages 
on different parts of the coaſt, ib. Takes many of ther 
veſlels, deſtroys others, and totally routs them from the chat. 
ib. Returns to Rome with great honours, ib. 

Tobago taken by the French, 593. 

Tories, why ſo called, 334. 

Tournay, fiege of, 189. 

Triple Alliance, account of, 443. 

Turks, war between and the Ruffians, 868. 

Tyler, Wat, beats out the brains of a tax-gatherer, 205. 
Heads a large body of rebels, ib. Marches to Blackheatn, 
ib. Plunders the houſes of the citizen, ib. Sets fre the 
monaſtery of St. John's Clerkenwell, ib. Drage the arch- 
biſhop of Canterbury from the Tower, and puts him 50 
death, 206. Meets the king in Smithfield, ib. His infolent 
demands, ib. Is killed by Sir William Walworth, ib. 

Tyrie, David, hanged at Winchefter for high- treaſon, 590. 

Tyrone and Tyrconnel, earls of, raiſe a —— in Ireland, 
329 

Tyrrel, captain, his gallant behaviour, 505. 

U 


ALENTINIAN, the Roman emperor, ſends T heododes 
into Britain to repel the Scots and Pitts, who had m 
incurſions into the Roman territories, 44. * 


* 


the 


„ 
Varus the eruel governor of Meaux hanged on the ſame tree 
he uſed to hang his Engliſh priſoners, 226. 


Vaughan, general, in corjunCtion.with,admiral Rodney, takes 
the iſland of St. Euſtatius, 592. | 


Venetian ambaſſadors make their public entry with London, 538. 


Vere, Robert de, earl of Oxford, becomes the favourite of 
Richard II. 208. | 


Vere, John de, b-headed on Tower hill, 243. 


Vernon, admiral, takes Porto-Bella, 476. Makes an unſuc- 


ceſsful attempt on Carthagena, 477. 
Veraueil, battle of, 228. oe Neu & 


Veſpaſian the Roman General engages and defeats the Britons 
in various battles, 25, 2 


Vienna, treaty of, 468. 


Vigo, reduction of, 451. 


Villiers, George, duke of Buckingham ſtabbed at Portſmouth 


by Felton the sffaſſin, 342. 
Union of England and Scotland, 


45. 54 
Vortigern, the Britiſh chief, with We aſſent of the Britons, in- 


vites over the Saxons to aſſiſt him againſt the Caledonians. 
49. Meets Hengiſt and Horſa, the two Saxon commanders; 


TY in the Iſle of Thanet, ib. Joins his forces with the Saxons, 
-. marches againſt the Caledonians, and totally defeats them, ib. 


Marries Rowena, the daughter of Hengiſt, 50. Is diveſted 
of his authority by the Britons, and his fon appointed leader 


in his ſtead, ib. 


Votes of the Houſe of Commons firſt publiſhed, 394. 
- Urine ordered to be preſerved by the inhabitants of London and 


Weſitminiier, 364. 
Utrecht, peace of, 436. 


W 
ALES reduced by Edward I. and annexed to the Eng- 


vw liſh dominions, 166. 


Wales, princeſs-dowager of, her death, 572. Km: 
Walker, a citizen of London, beheaded in Smithfeld, 242. 


Wallace, William, heads the Scots againſt the Engliſh, 170. 


Is taken priſoner, and executed as a traitor, 173. 


Walpole, Sir Robert, his great minifterial power, 467. - His 


ſcheme for a general exciſe, 470. Is created earl of Orford, 
478. Religns all his employments, ib. 


Walworth, lord- mayor of London, kills Wat Tyler, the leader 


of the Kentiſh rebels, in Smithfeld, 206. 


Warbeck, Perkin, perſonates the duke of York, 260. Heads a 


body of forces to oppoſe the king, 263. Is fearful of ha- 
zarding a battle, and takes ſanctuary in the monaſtery of 
Beaulieux, ib. Surrenders himſelf up to juſtice, . 264. Is 
ſet in the ſtocks at Weltminilgr and in Cheapſide, ib. Is 
ſent to the Tower, ib. Hanged at Tyburn, ib. 


Warwick, earl of, takes up arms in favour of the duke of York, 


238. Is defeated at the battle of St. Albau's, ib. His be- 
haviour at the battle of Ferry-bridge, 243. Is ſent to ne- 
gotiate a treaty of marriage between the ee of, the 
duke of Savoy and Edward IV. 244. Is enraged at the king's 
marrying another during his ablence, ib. Retires from 
court, 245. Raiſes an army againſt the king, and defeats 
him, 246. Releaſes Henry VI. and replaces him on the 
throne, ib. Is made conjunctive regent with the duke of 
Clarence, ib. Engages Edward's arniy in the neighbourhood 
of Barnet, 247. Is defeated and lain, ib. | 

Watſon, admiral, deſtroys the fleet of the famous pirate An- 
gria, 495+ L FX wp 

Weſſex, kingdom of, with an account of its monarchs, and the 


various revolutions that took place during the Saxon Hep- 
tarchy 56—60. 


"Whigs and Tories, why fo called, 334. 
White Plains, battle of, 583. 
Wickliffe, John, his tenets, 202. 


Diſturbances occaſioned 
thereby, ib. 


Wilkes, John, Eſq. committed to the Tower for publiſhing a 
paper called the North Briton, 538. His examination betore 
the Court of Common Pleas, ib. Is diſcharged, ib. Sets 
up a printing-preis, and re-publiſhes the North Britain, ib. 
Obtains a verdict againſt the ſecretary of tate for ſeizing his 
papers, 539. Is wounded in a duel with Mr. Martin, ib. 
Goes to France. ib. Is expelled the houſe of commons, 540. 
Re-choſen for Middleſex, but another admitted in his ſtead, 

Wilkam, duke of Normandy, ſends ambaſſadors to demand the 
crown of Harold, gg. Makes preparations for invading 
England, ib. Is countenanced in his deſigns by the pope, ib. 


Lands with a powerful army on the coaſt of Suſſex, ib. En- 


gages the army of Harold, and obtains a compleat victory, 
100. Makes himſelf maſter of Dover, and then marches at 
the head of his victorious army towards London, 101. Re- 
ceives ſubmiſſion from the nobility and cinzens, 102. 
William I. (duke of Normandy) crowned king of England, 
102. Seizes on the treaſures of Harold the late king, ib. 
Builds a monaſtery and church on the keld where Harold was 


620 
8 * | 


ſlain, ib. Goes over to Norm ndy, ib. Returns to England, 
and revives the tax called Dan gelt, ib. Divides the king- 
dom into baronies, 103. His remafrable avarice, ib. Con- 
cludes à peace with Malcolm king of Scotland, ib. Goes 

over to Normandy, and drives away Philip king of France, 
who had invaded his territories, ib. Returns to! und, 
and cruſhes a dangerous conſpiracy that had been ;brmed 
againſt him during his abſence, 104. Gees over to Nor- 
mandy to oppoſe his ſon Robert, who had raiſed a large body 
of troops to obtain by force the poſſeflion of his futhey's ter- 
ritories on the continent, ib. Returns to England and fniſhes 
a ſurvey of the kingdom, which had been begun by Edward 
the Confeſſor, 105. Impriſons his brother Odo, biil:cy of 
Bayeaux, and carl of Kent, ib. Goes over to the contitent 
in order to quell a rebellion in Normandy, ib. Dies, at 
Rouen, 106, His character, ib. 

William II. crowned king of England, 107. Cruſhes a con- 
ſpiracy formed againſt him, ib. Treats his ſuhjects with great 
cruelty, ib. Goes over to Normandy to attack the dominion: 
of his brother Robert, ib. Concludes a treaty of peace with 
him, and returns to England, 108. Supprefles a dangerous 
conſpiracy formed againſt him, ib. Is killed in the New 
Foreſt, Hatapſhire, 110. His character, ib. 

William, fon of Henry I. ſhipwrecked on his paſſage from 
Normandy to England, 114. | 

William III. aſcends the throne of England, 401. Iſſues a pro- 
clamation in favour of the proteſtants, ib. His coronation, 
402. Declares war againſt France, ib. Diſſolves the par- 
liament, 405. Goes over to Ireland, to quell the diſturbances 
in that kingdom, ib. Engages and defeats James II. at the 
battle of the Boyne, 406. Enters the city of Dublin in tri- 
umph, ib. Returns to England, 407. Goes over to Hol- 
land, and is received with diſtinguiſhed reſpeR, ib. Returns 
to England, ib, Changes his miniſtry,” 410. Laments the 
death of his conſort, 411. Goes over to the continent, and 
makes himſelf maſter of Namur, ib. Returns to England, 
and calls a new parliament, ib. Diſcovers a conſpiracy formed 
againſt his life, 412. Iuſtitutes a ſociety for the reformation 
of manners, 414- Diſſolves the parliament, 416. Acci- 
dentally falls from his horſe, and breaks his collar bone, 418. 
His death and character, ib. | 

William duke of Cumberland takes upon him the command of 
the allied army, 483. ls defeated at the battle of Fontenoy, 
ib, Keturns to Engiand, ib. Defeats the rebels at the battle 
of Culloden, 48;. His death and character, 548. 


Williams, John, a bookſeller, placed in the pillo:y for re-pub- 


liſhing_a paper called the North Briton, 545. 

Wilſon, Alexander, lord provoſt of Edinburgh, figed and im- 
priſoned, 474. 5 

Wolfe, general, lays ſiege to Quebec, 516. His death, 518, 

Wolſey, Thomas, becomes the favourite of Henry VIII. 271. 
Is promoted to the ſee of York, ib. His ſplendid mode o 
living, ib. Obtains a cardinal's cap, and is made the pope's 
legate, ib. Is made chancellor, ib. Encourages literature, 
273. Erects a cog at Oxford, and another at 1 
274. Makes a preſent to the king of his new palace at 
Hampton Court, 275. Is diſgraced, 277. Is arreſted for high. 
treaſon, ib. Dies at Leiceſter, ib. 


Wolves extirpated the kingdom by a contrivance of king Ed- 


ar, $6. 
Wright, Fortunatus, his diſtinguiſhed valour, 495. 
Wyat, Sir Thomas, excites a rebellion, 296. 1s leized, tried, 
condemned and executed, 297. | | 


d 
EOMEN of the guards firſt inſtituted, 267, 


Yoo Richard Plantagenet, duke of, lands in England, 


and Writes a ſubmiſſive letter to the king, 236. Raiſes 
an army in Wales, with which be invades England, ib, 
Diſmiſſes his army, and repairs to court, 237. Makes ſub- 
miſſion to the king, ib, Is admitted one of the council, i 
Is appointed lieutenant of the kingdom, ib. Made 


tector of England, 238. Is removed from his office, s 


diſmiſſed the council, ib. Retires to Wales, ib. Heads an 
army, and marches againſt the king, ib. Defeats the King 
at St, Alban's, and takes him priſoner, ib. fs reſtored to 
the Protectorſnip, ib. Appears reconciled to the king and 
queen, ib. Publickly avows his pretenſions to the throne, 
239. Is defeated by the king's forces, and flies to Ire- 
land, ib. Returns to England, goes to the houſe of 
lords, and enumerates the injuſtice done to himſelf and 
family, ib. Is inveſted wich che adminiſtration of govern- 
ment, and declared the immediate heir to the crown, 240. 
| Marches to oppeſe queen Margaret, ib Is defeated and 
lain, ib. His head fixed on the walls of York, ib. His 
character, ib. : 


York, Edward, duke of, (brother to king George III.) dies 


at Monaco, 552. 
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R. Aſheraft, Warwick-ftreet 
Mr. Allen, Clements-Lane 
"Richard Abbey, Silſworth Grounds 
— John Akin, Lower Eaft Smithfield 


B 


Captain Byard, Plymouth ; 

Mr. Abraham any IG; King- ſtreet 
— Stephen Bene, Deptford 

* Joſeph Buſby, Uxbridge 

— James Brown, Penrith 

- ſoha Brown, Dartmouth 

- W. Bartholomew, Jun. Skinner-ftreet 
— Ball, Nottingham 

— Caleb Butler, Woolwich 

— join Boulcott, Limehouſe 

— Band, Nottingham 

— Beckworth, ditto 

— Booker, Nottingham 

— Beardilev, ditto 

— Join Beardfley, Nottingham 

— Black, Nottingham 

— Burgeſs, ditto 

— Boyic, Upper Mary-le-bone-Strect 
— Henry Barthels 

- Gcorge Henry Berger, Vauxhall 

- Wiltam Bond, Mary-le-bone 

- James Blundel, Lime-ftreet 

— James, Birch, Moorticlds 


Miſs Baronneau 


C 


Henry Clarke, Eſq; Angel-ſtreet 

Tie Rev, Mr, Chamberlayne, Charlton 
Mr, Robert Cummings, Phenix-ftreet 
= Alexander Caſe, Blackwall 

= Richard Clarke, St. Anns-Lane 

= Alexander Cafe, Newbury 

= William Chambers, Mansfield 

= Jacob Chapman, Newcaſtle-court 

— — Beaumont Crantield, Smithfield 
= Copc 

= William Coombes, Brewer-ſtreet 

= Croker Woolwich 


= James Crook, Hog-lanc 


= Cape 
= Cheadle, Nottingham 
= Coxon, ditto 


= joſeph Chequer, Strand 

= Chilcor, This. ewes 

> Cranfield, Boar-head Court 
— Corby, King-ſtreet 

> Chriſtie, Wapping 


— Chriſtopher Croxtord, Acton 
Mrs, Collingwood, Church-lane 
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ler UValton, Eiq. Bath 
" Davies, Eiq; Little St. Helens 
* ihomas Ding, Arthur- ſtreet 


Mr. Draper, Maze Pond, Southwark 
— David Duviluz, Size-lane 

ohn Duce, Whitechapel-road 
— Day, Nottingham 

— Thomas Dicks, Heath, Bucks 
— Edward Dickinſon, Richmond 


— John Deiry, Sunbur 
— Solomon Davies — 
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Mr. W. Edwards, W ych-ſtreet, 
— Thomas Edwards, Chandos- ſtreet 
— William Ely, Gen. Poſt Office 
— 8. Ellis, Bedford-ſquare 

— Charles Eaſton, Grange-road 
— William Everingbam, Cornhill 
— Everett, White Chapel-road 

— Ellis, Arnold | 

— Martin Echart, Limehouſe Hole 
— William Emmerſon, Union-ftreet 
— James Phillip Elden 
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William Fryer, Eſq; Exon 

Richard Fiſher, Eſq. Loretto 

Mr. Iſaac Far, Hoxton 

— William Fidler, jun. Oxford-ftreet 
— Joha Frow, Shadwell 

— Flower, Saliſbury- court 

— Fuller, Lewiſham 

— Francis, Drury-lane 

— Freeman, Fleet-market 

— Adam Fraſer, Downing-ftreet 
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The Rev. Mr. Thomas Greenwood, Calne 
Mr. David Goddard, Carnaby Market 
— Goodwin, St. Margaret's-bill 

— James Greek, Hog-lane 

— Goodhead, Nottingham 

— Goodall, ditto 

— Gawler, Racquet-court 

— Thomas Godfrey, Iſlington 

— Grocock, Mans field- ſtreet 

— William Gillmer, St. Ann's-lane 
— Wuliam Grant, Oxford-road 

— Peter Grant, Carnaby Market 

— James Goſley, Rye | 
obert Gaines, Bow-ſtreet 

— Gawdry, Wild-court 
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Mr, Harris, Chiſwell-ſtreet 
Heaſentine, Doctor's Commons 
Harper, New Compton - ſtreet 
Harris, New-ſtreet 

Harber, Charles: ſtreet 
Hewitſon, Bruton- ſtreet 
Serjeant Halley, Royal Artillery 
Soloman Huft ham, Limchouſe 
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— W. Hutton, Walham- green 
2 Stephen Hicks 


Henry Eaton, Eſq: Raynham Lodge, Eſſex 


Drury-lane 
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Nr. Hooton, Nottingham 
— Hallett; ditto 5 | 
— William Harris, Oxford-mark 
— Henry, jun. Baſinghall- ſtreet 
— Thomas Hyatt, Groſvenor-market * 
James Harris, Great St. Andrews-ftre 
— John Holland, Moulſey Eaft | 


Mrs. Howard, Compton-ftreet 

— Hili, Poplar | 1 
— Suſannah Horſley, Whitehorſe-ftreey 
Miss Phillipa Hiſcutt, Limehouſe 


J \ 
mw” Jameſon, Limehouſe | 


— William Jones, Upper Brook-ftreet 
ones, Waltham-crols 
ohnſon, Nottingham 


Miſs Sophia Jones 


K 5 
Captain Keddy, Mile-end 3 
Mr. Kemſhall, 1ſt Regiment of Guards 
— Kent, Watford 
— William Kiog, Knightſbridge 
— Joſeph Kinſey, Pelham<ftreer / 
— Kirby, Roſemary-lane 2 


Miſs Keaton, Limehouſe 


L 


James Latham, Eſq; Hoxton 7 
Levan, Eſq; Melville Houſe, Edinburgh 
Mr. John Lacy, Greenwich | 
— Lawrance, Woolwich 

ohn Letts, Leadenhall-Market 

— Larkman, Tower-hill 

— Laurence, Blackman-ftreet 

yu Letts, Leadenhall-ftreet 


ames Latham, Turners-ſquare, He 
— Lyon, Crown-court 75 * 


* 


Mrs. Loyd, Newington Butts | 
— Luzmore, Mount-ftreet * | 


M 
Captain M'Laurin ; 
Mr. William Moore, Pater-noſter Row 
— Milner, Nortingham 9 
— Walter Maricli, Goldſmith's-Hall! 
— John Morley, Portſmouth Commog 
— Gideon Macaire, Denmark-ſtreet 
— Walter Manſell 
— M. Mapplebeck, Fetter-lane 
— Mondey, [Deptford 
— Mayhew, Shoe-lane 
— james Mitchell, Endfield 
— George Morphett, Witterſham 
— Andrew M' Kay, Stratford | 
— Joſeph Mawſon, Penrith 


— John Moore, Greenwich 
— john Morgan, Greenwich 


F Si Milliken, Richmond Green 
n Mann, Brome, 

| 1zabeth Marſhall 

Mary Anne Millar © 


| 


a—_ 
W * 
* * 
* 

* 

. 


\ 


Mr. Naifh, jun. Porttand-ftreet 
' — John Norman, . : 
— 8. Morphett Nance, Witterſham 
man, Favifiockeftreet 
Richard Needham, Surry 
= Naſſau, Hollis-ſtreet SEN 
—Nethercott, Newman-ftreet - 


: 

| 

uy "Do. 4 f ” = :3& 

- Miſs Mary Ann Needham 
_— _ : wt); = 1 


= LEO — * 
= ® * 


44 4 


Mr. Samuel Oftridge, Caftle-fireet 
— FT. Oliver, Woolwich 
— Lewis Owen, Wells-ſtreet 
— Ongan, Plymouth Dock 
Robert Ode, Willmot-ſtreet 
we James Ogborn, Cateaton-ftreer 


Mrs. Mary Onould 
— Martha Owen 
lane Overton, Vorkſhire 


. Mr. Pugh, Grace Church-ftrect 


ames Peck, Hog-Lane 

oſeph Peal, Shaklewell 

. Papprill, Compton-ſtreet 

ham Price, Tufron-ftreet 

* — Richard Paterſon, Stepney -- 
— Parker, Poplar | 
John Palmer, Holbourn-bridge 

' — Payton, Poole | : 
— Chriſtopher Penniger, Compton Baſſet 
—- Joſeph Peſcod, Coat-hill 133 

arvin, Lowther, Weftmoreland 

— Howard Parry, Chatham 

ames Palmer, Richmond 

— Payton, Bell-Lane 

— William Pike, Spital-fields 

— William Page, jun. Frimly 

' Thomas Pay, 1 

— Charles Phillips, Duke- ſtreet 

— John Purry, Hackney | 

age, Imley 

— John Perryman, Tottenham- court 


—— - 


— 


Mrs. Proſſer, Aldermanbury 


* 


Mr. James Quicke 
— John Quazle, Yarmouth 


8 


R 


Mr. James Ramſey, Shadwell 

— David Rees, Richmond 

Robert Rebecca, Iſleworth 

— Richards, Qacen-ſquare, Hoxton 


by the Newſmen, &c. 


| 


| 


— : 


i Rin od * 
2 


— 


Mr, Randal, Poplar | 
— Edward Ruberry, Phenix-ſtreet 
Haac Roberts, Radclific-croſs 
ohn Rood 
ames Ramſay, Shadwell 
amacy; Shadwell | | 
Reddiſh, Stockport, Cheſhirs 


— 
— 


| — -_ 
— Reed, Chitwick 


— James Rutlege, Blackheath 
— Ruſh, South Molten-ftreet 
— Thomas Reeves 2 
— John Ramſay, Wapping 
eid, I r 4 


MG hone Reavel, Wentworth-firecf 
Mrs. Rogers, Aldermanbury 


S 


Mr. Sharp, Haydon-ſquare, Minories 
ze, Lemon-ſtreer 

Spicer, Berry-ſtreet 

Sudlow, Strand 

Skilton, Ratcliff, Highway 

Richard Savage, Deptford 

John Smith, Queen-ftreet 

Sharp, Jermyn-ſtreet 

— Simpſon, Nottingham 

— Sharpe, ditto 

— Story, Nottingham 

— Smith, Nottingham 


| — Richard Sutton, Canonbury Houſe 


— John Stoncham, Greenwich 

— Shortland, Stepney Green 

— Steel, Bull and Mouth-ttreet 

— Stephen Stainton, Queen-ftreet 
— Thomas Skegg, Stanſtead _ 
— John Scott, Broad-ftreet Buildings 
— Thomas Scott, Prince's-ſtreet 


enry Scot, Maid-lane 

— John Simes, May's-buildings 
— Joſeph Simpſon, Little Ruſſel- ſtreet 
— Arthur Simpſon, Ditto 

.— Robert Sparkes, Lothbury 

— Edward Scandirit, Iſleworth 


Mrs. Smith, Whitechapel 


- 5 


Mr. Aawn Thomas, Panton-ſtreet 

— james Tomkins, Wandſworth 

— Thompſon, Fleet Market 

— Thornton, Stratford. 

, — Stephen Tanſwell 

— Truman, Nottingham 

— Thomas Trundle, America- ſquare 

— Alexander Taylor 

— Peter Taunton, Drury-lane 

— John Tongue, St. Joha-ſtreet 

| — John Tavener, Fore-ftreet 

— joſeph Titchiner, Author-ſtreet 

— Henry Townſend 

— Thomas Taylor, Rotherhithe 
ohn Towers, King's- Mews 

— Lupton, Little George-ftreet 

— James Telhng, Bath 

— Tame, Limehouſe 

— Townſend, St. George's, Middleſex 

— Peter Taunton, Bell-court 


4 - 
* - 


— John Stannard, jun. Lower Brook-ftreet 


— Sarah Scott, Tower-hill {ED 
| Miſs Mary Simpſon, Greenwich 


8 * 5 * at 
5 >. ad 0, 
tr» | 
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Notwithſtanding the Publiſher gave two printed Notices for the Subſcribers to ſend in their Names, and delayed the Pu-, 
i the laft Number ſome Weeks, in order to give thoſe who live at a great Diſtance the Opportunity of having tel . 
appear in this Lift, he has not been able to procure the Names of near one half of the numerous Subſcribers. & 
therefore, that thoſe whoſe Names are omitted will not be offended ; and begs that he may not be blamed it any fret 
in this Liſt are found wrong ſpelt, as he has taken great Care to have them all printed literally as they W . 


wu 
N 


Mr. Benjamin Treadwell, Leather ug. 
— Abraham Taylor, Queen: ſticet: 


Miſs Sarah Thornton 
Mrs. Maria Townley | 


U 
Mr. Jeſſe Upjohn; Weſtminſtet 
pron; Cheapfide 


U 


* 


Mr. Vonllair, Little St. Martins-Lane 
— Thoinas Vaiſey, Stroud 

— Frederick Vallance 

— David Valentine, Coodman- Held 


Miſs Ann Vorn, Kilcott 
Mrs. Leticia Vaughan 


W 
Mr. Wellis, Barnaby- ſtreet 


Woollery, Lawrence Poultney late 
Samuel W hite, Jewin-ſtreet 
Wes ver, Woolwich Warren 
Worthy, Taviſtock-ftreet 
Wild, Nottingham 
William Waters, Winterſha:: 
Wheatley, Limebouſc 
Eliſha Webb, Hackney 
Gcorge Willes, Dudlcy 
Wiltam Woodhams, Udimore 
Wilſon, City Road 
John 'Willcocks, Bedfordbury 
William W ride, Kenſington 
Willams, Lombard-ftrect 
Edward Warren, Featherſtone-ſtrec 
T. White, Church- Alley 
Wilton, King-ſtrect, Drury-lane 
ohn Wharf, Tottenham 
harles Waltham, Staffordſhirs 
Edward Woodgate, Cobham 
William Webſter, Beverly, Yorkſhire 
Willam Wilſon, Pallmall-court 
Samuel Woodham, Tooting, Surry 
— William Woodland, Little Ruilel-ftreet 


Mrs. Waters, Charlotte-ftreet 
— Wright, George-ftreet, {{anover-{quare 
— Mary Wanſbrough, Clerkeawell-greett 


Y 


Rev. George Young, Wapping 
Mr. Young, Poplar 

— Henry , ry ay Lowther 

— Young, Compton-ftreet 

— Thomas Yardley, Oundle 

— William Young, Milbank-ftrect 
| — Young, Clapton 

— Yeates, Blackwall 


Miſs Young, Mitcham 


2 


Mrs. Zubre, Kenſington Palace 


He hopes 


4 
— 


ere 


s-Lane 


fields 


ey-late 


14 


ne- frees 


* 
— 


11 


— 


Yorkſhire 
Tutlel-ftnet 


10ver-{quare 
well-greet 


